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GLORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CENTURY. 


rEAHD   and  impressive,  beyond  all  that  is  yet  written  in  the 

^      Volume  of  Human  History,  will  he  that  transcendent  Chapter, 

'''^  which  shall  unfold,  in  philosophic  narrative,  the  birth  and  onward 

maoMih,  in  greatness  and  power,  of  the  Repnhlic  of  the  United  States, — the  completion 
of  its  FiKST  Century  of  mighty  national  development  in  Political  Liberty  and 
Free  Civilization,  and  the  momentous  relations  of  that  development  to  the  interest, 
progress,  and  destiny  of  mankind. 

A  task  so  stately  and  magnificent  might  fitly  engage  the  pen  of  a  Bancroft,  a  Motley, 
or  other  historiographer  of  kindred  fame ;  for,  surely,  no  power  of  mental  grasp  or 
of  historic  portrayal  inferior  to  theirs,  could  adequately  set  forth  the  resplendent 
advances  and  triumphs  of  Humas  Illumination  — wide  streaming,  wondrous, 
beneiicent,    energizing, — on    this   western,    continent,   and   under  the   inspiration    of 
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liberal    nst  t  t    n     dur  ng  tl)«  Ce  t     v  of 
the  Ane     an  Epp  bl  u  try     1     1 

when  t  fir  t  c!otl  ed  tself  n  tl  tl  e  pre 
rogativ  b  of  eove  e  gaty  niimlercl  h  t 
thirtee  feeble  states  th  th  eo  n  11  o 
inhabitants  oc  pi  g  the  s  a  11  f^  1  ar 
strip  of  ter  to  y  1  nod  on  one  s  de  by 
the  Atlant  ocean  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Al!  gl  y  r  dge  font  wl  ose  vast  out 
lying  bo  n  lar  e^i  ■^re  now  witered  ^l'^o  ly 
the  great  Pacific,  the  gulf  of  California, 
and  the  Arctic  ocean, — comprising,  in  fact, 
a  continental  cbain  of  zones,  sweeping,  in 
hemispheric  raagnitade,  from  the  moun- 
tain crests  of  eternal  snowa  to  the  region 
of  perpetual  flowers  ; — its  census  of  popu- 
lation, too,  with  similar  strides  of  amazing 
augmentation,  rolling  up  a  free,  intelli- 
gent, and  powerful  citizenship  of  forty 
round  millions! 

Kever  before  has  the  world  witnessed 
so  superlative  an  illustration  o£  the  capac- 
ity of  man  for  self  gorernment;  never 
before  has  the  Glory  of  Man,  in  his  unre- 
pressed  entlmsiasm  and  unfettered  activi- 
ties, been  confirmed  by  achievements  so 
splendid  and  enduring. 

Sharing,  in  full  measure,  the  patriotic 
pride  of  a  birthright  and  nationality  so 
exalted,  and  of  associations  so  illustrious, — 
the  conscious  sentiment  of  every  American 
bosom, — 

I   DEDICATE  THIS  WOBK  TO   MY  ENL16HT- 

EXBD  Fellow  Coustetmen  ik  the 
NEARLY  TWO-SCORE  FRATERKAL  Com- 
monwealths OF  OUR  GLORIOUS  UNION, 
— E Plurihus  Unum  !  "All  for  each, 

AND    each    foe   all." 

Our  common  interest  in  these  marvel- 
ous recitals  of  the  nation's  Wonderfully 
varied  Life  during  the  Centennial  Era, 
now  just  completed,  is  without  distinction 
of  party,  section,  or  calling ;  and  our  con- 


rit  Kto  1  lot  t  u  1  tl  e  gra  a 
bless  ng  of  Hdven  t  loa  t  of  a  caicer 
more    enowned     1    e     fiel  cl  ara  ter 

and  more  lo  n  lies  t    r  suit    to  tl  e 

1  ma  ri  e  tl  an  thit  of  tl  e  mo  t  com 
n    nl    g  Emp  res  of  tie  Pa  t    of  what 

These  memor  lis  of  tl  at  unparalleled 
and  n  ajest  c  diama  pes  ess  too  — many 
f  them  — an  I  tor  ■^l  s  gn  flcance  m1  h 
is  not  limited  to  the  past,  nor  to  the  gener- 
ation whose  fortune  it  is  to  rehearse  them 
at  this  dividing  threshold,  between  their 
occurrence  and  their  commemoration; — 
their  injitience  milt  reach  forward  to  the 
setting  of  tlie  sun  of  lime/ 
Vain  Predictions  of  the  Exemie.'^  of 
Feeb  Government. 

Contemplating,  with  but  the  briefest 
survey,  the  data  exhibiting  our  prodigious 
national  growth,  scarcely  can  it  he  realized, 
at  the  present  day,  that,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  successive  decades  from  the  na- 
tion's birth,  there  were  prophets  of  evil 
omen  across  tlie  water,  the  devotees  of 
monarchical  rule  and  the  enemies  of  free  in- 
stitutions, who  oracularly  predicted  that 
the  American  Republic  was  but  a  tran- 
sient experiment — a  mere  political  will-o'- 
the-wisp — an  aerial  edifice,  which  a  few 
rough  storms  would  shatter  and  dissipate ; 
that  it  would,  indeed,  prove  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  which  grew  up  in  a  night,  and  per- 
ished In  a  day  I 

Statesmen  of  no  less  sagacity  th^  Eua- 
sell,  Macaulay,  Brougham,  and,  still  later, 
even  that  astute  philosopher,  Mr,  Carlyle, 
heralded  with  blind  and  self-conceited  as- 
sumption, the  downfall  of  our  nation, — the 
same  nation,  of  wliose  geographical  mag- 
nitude already  attained  during  its  tenth 
decade,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
Statesmen  could  declare,  that, 
all  the  countries  conquered  by  Roman 
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arms,  or  reduced  to  sttLjectioti  ty  Eoman 
power,  arrayed  contiguously,  in  compact 
form,  and  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  our  swift  railroad 
trains,    with   its   psdace   cars,   containing 

f    1  d  1         y   1 1        I  tl 

ti     m    t    yb      t       f  tl      Eim  p 

J      m  d    f  m     t  t  tl         t 

f  t        tyfi  1       tl      1  t 

Ij    i     m       tl       t       d        f    m     ty 
t  h       d    y     f  ]        di  t         t 

h  tl  t        I  1      t      f  tl      P 

p  1        t!       rl      d  t        1 

1    m  d  t    b  t  f  th  Id 

P  t  tl      gl  th  t  t       1 1     pi 

ecy,  the  assaults  of  envy  and  ridicule,  the 
tirades  of  a  hostile  press,  and  the  machina- 
tions of  kings  and  cahinets,  have  ever  and 
pt  tl     Atl     t  1  It 

t    w    k      tl       t  1  1  ty      d  1    m  1    t    tl 

f  gl  P  p  11        i!       ^; 

f     d  f      t    t        3     1    11  g  tl 

t   1        1     f    1  11         tl      m  J    ty     t 

tl  tp      I  p         pi  b  d    d  t 

Pit  fldjd  —         th 

t      gth    f  t    d        ty       tl  m     d 

b  t        f    t     w       ff  d    f  tl      1 

t         i  tl     W    t        h  m    1  h  w  11  — 

th     p  f    t    fl    t         I      m      — 

ti  1     1  11     w    !tl      £    t        t      1 

—       tl       pi     d        f    t    w    Id 
wd  t    gg     t  t       1 

t    p  t  t      d    t  t      ffl 

tl     wl    1  g      f      t  dlt 

t       —     1       tl       tllgwg  d 

1      I      U  tb  1  Id 

t        1         d  p  1 1     1   f  wl     1      h  11 

yt       wd       dd  twtl 

incre      n      p  w  while    Empires    drop 

and  M  na    1        ni  to  rest." 

W  11  tl  n  n  ay  very  true  American, 
stand  Q  n  tl  G  ntennial  outpost,  and 
seoin    tl  ge        ensigns  of  the  repub- 

lic studded  with  naught  but  sta's  of  ever- 


hrightening  light  and  luster,  proudly  ex- 
claim, "  There  stands  the  Past — All  hail 
the  Hereafter !  Hintf  out  the  Old — Ringi 
in  the  New  1 " 

Sco  BO    THIS  Volume:  "Wonders  and 
P     DiGiES,  Men  and  Events. 

L  ¥1  g  to  the  tssk  of  the  general  his- 
t  th    discussion  of  those  grave  themes 

f  t  tutional  and  legislative  polity,  the 
t  mpl  and  failures  of  diplomacy,  and 
tl  mplex  details  of  civic  and  military 
d  t  ation,  which  mate  up  the  politi- 

1 1  f  fa  State  and  give  to  a  government 
tit  uiahing  consideration  and  status 
in  the  family  of  nations,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  volume, — as  meeting  what  is  be- 
lieved will  be  the  almost  universal  prefer- 

ftl     P  — t    p  t       th 

I  ftb  d  dp     1 

b  th    f  m  d  t     wl     1    p 

1     Ij       fl    t   tl      p  t     t  t    t         d 

fe  th       pi    t    t    g  1  d     h 

m     t      f  tl     G     t  th  t  p    m 

t        I     m^l  1  pi      — th 

dl  tf       Ay  1  t 

h    h       I  ?  t  1    t      t        p    t      t 

th    g!    y    f  tl     t         ph     f 

t        th    m        1        pi  f  tl 

1  b        ai  1  tl  tl    b         tl    tl 

th  f     f  tl         1  1 

t  f  g         It        !  th  t    t     f 

th     f      m    tl      h  f       1  m  ty       d 

tl      t    tl     g  pi  y    f  th    h  U 

d  X  tl     g  1    d  y      f      t        1 

J         g      t        t  II  tl  h       d 

t         pi  f  h      1     1     h     g  1  I 

An  eminent  writer,  in  one  of  the  most 
influential   of    the    foreign    Eeviews,    re- 

"  If  the  sense  of  wonder  in  civilized 
man  has  not  been  wholly  destroyed,  we 
can  not  doubt  that  this  age  in  which  we 
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live  will  be  looked  hacJc  upon  iy  our  chil- 
dren's children  as  more  replete  with  won~ 
ders  than  any  which  the  world's  history 
has  hitherto  recorded." 

How  forcible  the  trutli  of  this  observa- 
tion is,  in  respect  to  the  one  hundred  years 
of  our  own  history,  tlio  characterizations 
spread  out  in  the  following  pages  will  at- 
test. The  calendar  of  that  century  has 
been  multitudinous  with  wonders — social, 
moral,  political,  physical,  scientific, — so 
vast,  BO  dazzling,  as  to  render  familiar  to 
us,  as  matters  of  common  interest  and 
daily  thought,  results  and  facts,  greater 
and  intrinsically  more  strange,  than  any 
that  past  ages  afford,  and  eclipsing  any 
that  pertain  to  distant  countries. 

The  superior  value,  therefore,  of  this 
volume,  for  the  great  mass  of  readers,  as 
compared,  with  works  of  simple  cTironologi- 
cal  summary  with  the  usual  comments  and 
discussions,  is  seen  in  the  more  diverse 
range — the  wider  scope— of  attractive  sub- 
jects here  collected,  and  which  are  adapted 
to  meet  so  fully  the  average  taste  and 
need.  Tims,  the  pages  of  no  history,  cast 
in  the  customary  mould  of  that  order  of 
iitoraturo,  could  be  expected  to  contain 
more  than  a  passing  allusion,  if  so  much, 
tothepeculiarly  readable  matter  which  com- 
prises one-third,  at  least,  of  the  topics  here 
treated,  and,  without  which,  the  work 
would  fail  in  its  most  piquant  element. 

HiSTOBT  IHUSTKATING   ItsELP    BY   Ex- 

Adopting  the  words  "  great "  and  "  mem- 
orable," according  to  the  liberil  definition 
of  lexicologists,  and  guided  by  the  familiar 
injunction  of  Cicero,  "Choose  with  dis- 
cretion out  of  the  plenty  before  yon,"  the 
plan  of  this  work  is,  in  a  special  and  per- 
spicuous sense,  that  of  history  illustrating 
itself  by  example.  It  says  to  all.  Look 
on  this  picture — aiid  on  this. 


Suffice  it  to  say,  on  this  point,  that 
every  event  chosen  for  these  pages  is,  in 
addition  to  its  own  intrinsic  interest,  such 
as  illustrates  and  brings  into  striking  relief 
the  prevailing  spirit  or  excitement  of  the 
period  marked  bij  its  ocourrence, — photo- 
graphs of  each  recurring  marvel,  as  the 
canvas  of  national  life  was  unrolled, — ^be- 
ginning with  the  world-renowned  transac- 
tion in  the  Hall  of  Independence,  July  4, 
1776,  and  ending  with  the  Centennial  com- 
memoration, July  4,  1876,  of  that  august 
scene,  under  circumstances  the  most  grand 
and  imposing  that  ever  related  to  any  peo- 
ple under  the  sun. 

POFULAB    InTBBEST     OF     THB      SuBJECT.'i 


The  popular  and  permanent  fame  of 
these  celebrated  events,  which  thus  distin- 
guish a  century  confessedly  the  moat  won- 
derful of  any  in  the  ages  of  the  world,  and 
pertaining  to  a  country  whose  career  has 
been  unequaled  by  that  of  any  of  the  na- 
t  ons  of  Ch    st     d   n   n  a^        11  be  said  to 

nst  tute  a  q     1  ty    n  tl  1  me,  com- 

p  dwth  1  Itle  dayt  rms  ap- 
pl    abl    t    1  ool  s  d       ned  f  de-spread 

ulat  w  ul  1  be  but  tam  The  char- 
acter of  this  work  is,  rather,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  romantic,  stimulating,  instructive, — 
adapted,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  enlist 
the  rapt  emotions  and  curiosity  of  every 
American  reader,  so  long  as  the  republic 
shall  endure.  Here,  also,  are  presented  to 
view,  in  addition  to  the  long  and  thrilling 
role  of  subsequent  events,  those  grand 
Time-marks  in  our  earlier  history,  to 
which  the  out^stretched  forefinger  of  a 
century  points,  as  most  memorable  and 
engrossing.  They  were  rehearsed  by  the 
fathers  to  the  children ;  and  the  children 
of  the  present,  and  those  of  future  genera- 
tions, will  peruse  the  varied  story  with 
eager  and  absorbing  attention. 
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Por  that  large  numlier,  too  who  though 
now  in  advancing  yoai-i  are  familiar  with 
many  of  these  events  only  thiough  VLihal 
repetition,  or  from  scanty  and  fragmentary 
sources,  this  ample  detail,  through  the 
printed  page,  o£  whatever  is  most  famous 
in  the  past  of  their  native  lanJ,  v,  ill  surely 
he  invaluable. 

Exclusion  of  All  Dui  Topic?  and 
Dexaii  1 
As  already  remarked  mudentilli,  the 
treatment  of  those  topics  which  involve 
tedious  documentary  anai ,  those,  toi, 
which  are  more  properly  withm  the  scope 
of  scientific  speculation,  or  political  tlieo 
rizing,  or  legal  dis(]iuisition, — sicli,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  shifting  conflicts  of  p'wtj 
our  internationai  compln,itions,  and  those 
profound  problems  of  public  policy  which 
Iiave  agitated  the  country  since  its  very 
foundation, — has  not  been  attempted  here, 
excepting  in  those  special  features  which 
admit  of  attractive  narrative  and  the  em- 
bodying of  genial  anecdote  and  pleasing 
memorabilia.  A  host  of  ready  pons  will 
not  be  wanting,  to  elaborate,  in  well-woven 
thread  of  continuity,  the  copious  facts  and 
]  d    g       1  t    g         I     t      ly    t     tl 

I  H      1     m!t  Ig  I  It 

m         I       d      d    t     1  g        b     f  th 
[    II       d  th     w      1  1     ]     t 

pi  t  i         It  ft  m     tl 

i  tl  d  tl    t  tl         t        t       f 

lis        p    f  11      ff      f         th 

I    1     f  mp        t      I  t  t  tb 

If       hip 

T       U    VE    AL   H  r 

S  E  AA      E 

It  w  11      ad  1     1  ]    t      d  tl   t   t 

I  w     w  tl    d         t  f    m  tl  It 

f  t       1    wl     h    1     p    p      t         f 

h  w    k  1     d— d        m      t    g 


iptl^  among  then  numter  ind  (ariet>  — 
wiB  no  mditterint  task 

The  utmost  paina-taking  b-w  been  put 
forth  by  the  editor,  to  perform  this  duty  m 
such  1  manner  as  to  omit  nothing,  the 
absence  of  which  would  impair  the  com- 
pleteness of  tbo  woik,  by  m  iking  it  m  any 
measure  less  thin  it  should  be — a  mirror 
leflecting  the  great  ind  striking  oclui- 
rences  of  in  Era  t«  which  has  been  di- 
rected, fiom  first  to  last,  the  wondering 
gaze  of  jieoplo  of  evpry  clime  Especially 
any  thiy  be  descrited  as  those  at  which 
the  Amentan  citizen,  taking  a  letrospect 
if  the  annals  that  flow  through  the  period 
thus  marked,  involuntarily  linds  himself 
fi.lled  alternateli ,  with  astonishment  — 
pride — horro  r — delight 

In  a  word,  the  contents  of  these  pages, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  glan:,e  at  the  Topi- 
cal OK  Classified  List,  comprise  those 
events  which  called  forth  the  greatest  in- 
terest, curiosity,  admiration,  or  terror,  on 
the  part  of  the  public; — those  bla«k  and 
white  keys,  whose  changeful  notes,  oft- 
times  of  wealjofttimes  of  woe,  touched,  as 
did  no  others,  the  universal  heart ! 


Tl    t  th            b        f      1  j  t    i     t        t 

f            1        wkmltb  mwht 

Id             b      m       pp  Tl           f 

tl            y  1    ttl          th    fl  c,      t  w       ~ 

tl              I             y     t       gl  tl       w         f 

IRl     tl      M                  mp  th          fl 

f     th    U               d  th     w  th  tl      I 

d         —    d         p         w  11  1  f        1    f  tl 

lift  t     d  t         tl  tl       TC 

i      f      m       tl  f        t    11    g    m 

1  t    p    t    y    II    h  w  f 

1         1  dg  d  m  m     t   w    Id  1  b        t 

d      t         wl    1        1  m        t  1      t    t     th  t 
I        Ity     1  P    t      1    Ij    d         tl 
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remark  apply  to  that  vast  ami  prolongeil 
drama  of  tbe  war  for  the  Uiiion ; — it  was 
absolutely  impoBsible,  and  it  would  also 
have  been  equally  uiiprofl table,  to  present 
more  than  a  few  of  those  teeming  events, 
such,  for  instance,  as  marked  its  inaugura- 
tion, and  those  which,  during  its  progresn, 
distinctly  foreshadowed  or  were  immedi- 
ately identified  with  the  final  result. 

The  same  statement  holds  true,  rela- 
tively, mth  reference  to  great  political 
measure?,  crimes,  disasters,  reforms,  and 
the  wide  field  of  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions. Of  these  latter,  numbering  in  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington  scores  of 
thousands,  the  "  Kew  American  Cyclopie- 
dia"  gives  place,  in  its  masterly  table  of 
Ohronology,  to  barely  half  a  dozen  exam- 
ples ;  more  than  this  niimber,  however,  are 
here  described,  linked  with  the  fascinating 
story  of  their  extraordinary  origin  and  in- 
troduction, and  their  amazing  revolution- 
ary influence. 

Without  pursuing  this  train  of  explana- 
tion farther,  jt  may  be  observed  that,  in 
prosecuting  the  contemplated  plan  of  this 
volume,  it  was  found  that,  though  the 
grand  object  in  view  would  be  amply  and 
satisfactorily  attained  by  restricting  the 
topical  contents  to  the  original  one  hun- 
dred, there  were  yet  certain  notable  occur- 
rences which,  though  by  no  means  "great," 
in  the  pre-eminent  meaning  of  that  word, 
posaesied,  nevertheless,  so  largely  the  char- 
acter of  being  novel  and  exhilarating,  and 
partook  so  peculiarly  of  the  "bloom,  effer- 
vescence, and  gush"  of  the  times,  that 
their  presentation  would  add  most  agree- 
ably to  the  variety,  readableness,  and  eclat 
of  the  text. 

It  was  finally  determined,  therefore, 
that  a  limited  number  of  this  collateral  or 
secondary  class  should  be  included, — pop- 
ular side-light  scenes,  or  episodes,  in  the 


varying  tableaux, — such  as  the  acrount  of 
the  sea  serpent,  the  musical  tour  of  Jenny 
Lind,  the  chess  triumphs  of  Morphy, 
Eaiey's  feats  of  horse-taming,  etc.,  etc.,— 
bat  not  by  subtracting  from  the  full  roll 
of  the  One  Hundred  events  which  were 
selected,  from  the  first,  as  legitimately 
illustrating  tlie  broad  National  Epoch,  and 
which  BO  distinctly  fulfill  the  name  and 
design  of  this  work. 

Great  HisroTtic  ArTOR=(  a=!  well  as 
Dmsds  Described. 
It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  remark  at 
much  length  upon  what,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  so  ohvionsj  namely,  that  not 
alone  the  great  Events  distinguishing  the 
past,  but  also  the  Actors,  w  th  whoso  lives 
those  events  are  so  intimately  identified, 
are  here  delineated  in  the  most  striking 
crises  of  their  career;  so  that  no  sphere  or 
phase  of  public  concern,  however  diverse, 
which  aroused  world-wide  attention,  is 
without  its  personal  portraitures  in  these 
pages,  Washington,  and  his  immortal 
compatriots  of  "  the  times  that  tried  men's 
souls,"  and,  following  them,  all  the  chief 
historic  characters  whose  deeds  loom  up  so 
conspicuously,  and  whose  fame  for  good  or 
ill,  success  or  disaster,  is  national, — men 
of  heroism,  statesmanship,  oratory,  genius, 
adventure,  philanthropy,  crime,  — have 
here  their  appropriate  place. 

Character  and  Extent  oe  Labor  In- 


The  matter  o£  these  volumes  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  necessarily  to  render  mere 
rhetorical  platitudes  quite  oiit  of  place ; 
and  the  too  common  plan  of  presenting 
rividets  of  fact  in  meadows  of  verbiage, 
would  be  at  utter  variance  with  the  object 
and  value  of  our  prescribed  space.  Mes, 
non  verba!     It  has  consequently  been  a 
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paramount  aim  with  the  editor,  whilo 
strictly  avoiding  that  degree  of  coiidensa- 
tijii  fthiLh  would  result  in  arid  outlines, 
or  baie  sLeletona,  to — first,  avoid  micro- 
siopic  di. tails,  aud,  second,  to  fuse  the  vital 
t  icts  ind  raty  incidents  of  each  subject  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  body  it  forth  to 
the  readei  in  judicmus  fullness  and  com- 
plete unity  Ihit  no  reasonable  desire  in 
this  lespect  hiR  been  left  unsatisfied,  it  is 
sufficient  to  saj',  that,  to  eaeh  great  event 
is  devoted  a  number  of  pages  equal  to  that 
usually  given  to  articles,  descriptive  or 
narrative,  in  the  various  first-class  maga^ 
ziiies  of  widest  circulation. 

Manifestly  t  t  11  f  m  1  t  f 
such  a  work       tl      t  t  t      d 

by  the  mere      t  8        f  1    b  t      tl 

with  simple  fil  1  ty  to      1  dp 

petuate.      So  t       f    m  t         wl 

ever  availabl  1  g   tl      w  11  n    1 

endless  files  of  A  n       p  i  d 

in  particular  tl  t  th     m  t    j  1 

tan  press ;  tl  ^      f  j        d 

cal  literature  t  tl        1   1     p       d 

of  one  hundred  years  ;  voluminous  masses 
of  judicial  and  legislative  documents  ;  the 
persona!  narratives  of  those  who  were 
foremost  participants  in  the  scenes  de- 
picted;  innumerable  incidents  and  data 
communicated  by  eye-witnesses ;  the  teem- 
ing libraries,  public  and  private,  of  our 
principal  cities ; — the  whole  store-house, 
in  fact,  of  history  in  every  department, 
has  been  industriously  explored,  and  its 
contents,  diligently  eKamined  and  sum- 
marized, made  tributary  to  the  interest  of 
til  use  pages. 

!No  event  or  transaction  has  in  any  case 
been  selected,  or  excluded,  because  of  any 
bias,  political  or  religious,  on  the  part  of 
the  editor ;  but,  alike  in  respect  to  the 
events  themselves  and  their  dramatis  per- 
sonee,  the  variety  here    presented,  as  well 


as  the  authorities  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion cited,  will  abundantly  evince  the  en- 
tire impartiality  practiced.  Nor  was  it 
deemed  desirable  to  augment  the  bulk  of 
the  work  by  indulging  in  diffuse  com- 
ments, or  philosophical  reflections,  on  the 
events  set  forth,  however  fruitful  and 
tempting  the  opportunity.  The  ''plain 
unvarnished  tale  "  is  allowed  to  staad  by 
itself,  teaching  its  own  lesson,  and  sug- 
gesting its  own  commentary. 

The  difficulty  of  attaining  unchallenged 
accuracy  in  all  the  minutite  of  each  event 
— as,  for  example,  the  diverse  combina- 
tions and  maneuvers  incident  to  pro- 
1  fell  attles, — as  well  as  other  transac^ 
volving  great  and  many-sided 
d  t  1  ed  but  to  he  mentioned  in  order 
t  I  ppreeiated.  The  various  and  pio- 
t  t  1  ontroversies  growing  out  of  the 
t  t  ts  contained  in   the  volumes  of 

t      most  national  historian,  Mr.  Ban- 

ft         fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are 
f       1        vith  current  literature  and  affairs, 

d  f  sh  a  case  in  point ;  and  if  any  ad- 
ditional evidence  w  q  t  t  1  w 
the  difficulties  of  tl  m  t 
tious  narrator,  the  p  f  S  W  I 
ter  Raleigh  will  at  I  t  b  t  k  f 
ficiently  suggest!  It  w  11  k  n 
that  his  "History  of  the  World"  was 
composed  while  he  was  a  political  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  Only  a  portion 
of  the  work,  however,  was  published, 
owing  to  the  following  circumstance; — 
One  afternoon,  looking  through  his  win- 
dow into  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Tower, 
Sir  Walter  saw  two  men  quarrel,  when  the 
one  actually  murdered  the  other.  Shortly 
after  this  occurred,  two  gentlemen,  friends 
of  Sir  Waltei',  came  into  his  room,  and, 
remarking  upon  the  tragedy,  disagreed 
materially  in  their  statements.  Sir  Wal- 
ter,   who,  like  them,    had   witnessed    the 
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whole  affair,  declared  that  neither  was  ac- 
curate, and  gave  his  own  version  of  the 
matter.  Thus,  three  eye-witnesses  disa- 
greeing about  aa  act  so  recently  com- 
mitted. Rileigh,  in  a  rage,  took  np  the 
volumes  of  manuscript  which  lay  near, 
and  belonging  to  his  "  History  of  the 
World,"  and  threw  them  on  a  large  fire 
that  was  in  the  room,  exclaiming,  that  "  it 
was  not  for  him  to  write  the  history  of  the 
world,  if  he  could  not  verify  or  relate 
what  he  saw  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
lt remains  to  be  added  here,  in  terms  of 
warm  and  gi'atetul  appreciation,  that  much 
of  the  irksomenesa  inseparable  from  labor 
of  this  character,  has  been  relieved  by  the 
aid  afforded  us,  so  cheerfully,  by  corre- 
spondents in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
ti^yi  —  authors,  statesmen,  military  and 
other  officials, — and  without  whose  friend- 
ly co-operation,  insupevaLle  difficulty  would 
liave  been  experienced  by  the  editor,  at 
more  than  one  stage  in  the  progress  of  his 
task. 

The  valuable  assistance  thus  rendered  is 
hereby  gratefully  acknowledged,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  obligation. 

SuPEKB  Attbactivesess  of  the  Illus- 
trations 
Of  the  numer)U3  and  elegint  pittonal 
aJiroments  of  these  pages,  much  might 
be  said  This  attractive  as  well  1,9  esaen 
tial  feituie,  namelj,  the  full  and  graphu, 
illustratun  by  views  and  poitriits,  of 
e'kch  event  and  its  chief  actois  toijether 
with  the  sigaatuies  of  the  latter  w^w  de 
termined  on  simultaneously  with  the  first 
conception  of  the  book  itstlf  and  the  re 
suit — a  complete  Picture  Galleiy  of  tliP 
Nattunal  Century, — will  be  found  m  keep- 
ing with  the  selectest  attainments  of  taste 
and  genius  in  this  direction,  and  worthy 


of  the  vivid  transactions  thus  delineated. 
They  have  been  furnished  by  the  most 
ettiinent  artists,  and  at  a  lavish  cost, — the 
number,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  plates 
being  far  in  advance  of  those  ot  any  other 
work  of  the  same  compass  ever  before  pub- 
lished in  America  dud  erjuvled  b>  ftn  or 
none  issued  abroad. 

That  nothing  should  be  deficient  in  this 
feature,  the  plan  pursued  was,  to  obtain, if 
possible,  accurate  representations  of  every 
scene  to  be  described,  fresh  and  contem- 
porary with  its  occurrence,  and,  where  no 
facility  was  afforded  for  this,  to  resort  to 
the  best  skill  capable  of  realizing  the  end 
desired.  They  comprise  cojiies  of  some 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Trumbull,  Copley, 
Healy,  and  others  of  that  renowned  school, 
and  portraits,  sketches,  designs,  vignettes, 
etc.,  by  the  most  gifted  leaders  of  art  in 

It  is  but  simple  justice,  also,  to  remark 
here,  that  for  the  completeness  character- 
izing this  wide  field  of  embellishment,  our 
warmest  thanks  are  due,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, to  the  generosity  of  courteous 
correspondents, — authors,  artists,  publish- 
ers and  others, — for  portraits  and  auto- 
graphs so  rare  that,  but  for  the  kind  favor 
thus  extended,  access  to  some  of  the  most 
valued  engravings  here  given  would  have 
been  well  nigh  impracticable.  !Nor  would 
it  be  possible,  in  this  cimnection,  to  over- 
state the  credit  belonging  to  the  unrivaled 
illustiated  journals  of  our  great  cities, 
whose  piompt  and  profuse  photographs  of 
current  events  and  memorable  objects  and 
personages,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  leave 
nothing  unprovided  in  that  line  for  the 
future  historian.  In  a  vast  majority  of 
instances,  indeed,  those  journals  are  the 
only  sources  from  which  life-like  picto- 
rial descrijitions  of  American  history,  and 
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that   of    other  nations    as  well,   can    be 
drawn. 

Timely  Appeauasce  of  the  Work. 
Without  egotism  or  boastfuloess,  it  may 
be  claimed  for  this  work,  in  conclusion, 
that,  original  and  unique  in  plan,  rich  in 
its  varied  and  ample  contents,  and  unsur- 
passed in  abundant  ornamentation,  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  close  of  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Era  was  peculiarly  called  for;  —  it 
being  confidently  believed  that,  under  the 


stimulus  of  the  universal  celebration  of 
the  Great  Commemorative  Anniversary, 
throughout  all  the  borders  of  the  land, 
and  on  a  scale  of  niaguiflcence  becoming 
the  most  powerful,  happy,  and  prosperous 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  public  at- 
tention would  naturally  be  directed  to  the 
desirableness  of  just  such  a  Memorial  of 
that  eventful  centenary  period  which  the 
Day  of  Jubilee— July  Fourth,  1876,— 
rounds  out  to  full-orbed  completeness. 
B.  M.  DEVENS. 
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Declaration,  of  American  Indepeiidence  and  National  Sovereignty,  July  Foiirfb,  1776. — The 
Gauntlet  o£  Defiance  thrown  at  the  Feet  of  the  British  Empire  by  Her  Tonngest  Colonies. 
— -Vast  Disparity,  in  Power  and  Eesources,  between  the  Contestants. — The  whole  World 
Looks  on  Astonished. — Seven  Years'  Bloody  and  Desolating  War. — The  American  Cause  Tri- 
Timphaiit — Grandest  Modem  Event, — America  Resists  Unjust  Taxation. — Haughty  Obsti- 
naey  of  King  Geoi^e. — Burning  Eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry.— His  Summons,  "We  Must 
Fight." — Washington  Endoi-ses  this  Sentiment — Determination  of  the  People. — War  Prefer- 
red to  Submission. — Momentous  Action  by  Congress, — Separation  from  England  Decreed. — 
Effect  of  the  Act  in  America. — Its  Reception  in  England.— Excitement  of  the  King  and  Court. 
^Lord  Chatham,  America's  Advocate. — His  Passionate  Changeof  Viewa.^Seorching  Speech 
against  the  Colonies. — He  is  Struck  Dead  while  Speaking. — Magnanimity  of  Burke  and 
Fos. — Recognition  from  France  Secured.— Her  Timely  Aid  in  the  Struggle.— Victories  over 
the  British  Armies. — England  Gives  Up  the  Contest. — World-wide  Welcome  to  the  New 
Nation 65 
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Camttjlatiom  of  Gekekal  Buegoynb. — 1777. 
First  Royal  Army  Ever  Surrendered  to  Americans. — Utter  Failure  of  England's  Grand  Scheme 
to  "  Subdue  the  Rebellious  Coloiiiea." — European  Sympathy  for  the  Struggling  Infant  Na- 
tion.— Alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States.^Brilliaiit  and  Efieotive  Combination' 
of  French  and  American  Forces. — Gloomy  Prospect  for  America  in  1777. — Britain's  Honor 
Intrusted  to  Burgoyne. — His  MagiiifltPnt  Army — Rebels  to  be  Sternly  I>ealt  With.— San- 
guine Expectations  of  Success — Si^agea  Leigued  with  the  InTadevs, — Their  Murder  of 
Miss  McCrea. — Burgoyne's  Triumphant  Progress  — Fall  of  Ticonderoga, — American  Victor- 
ies at  Bennington,  etc. — Gates  s  Aimy  in  line  Spuits. — General  Fraser  Shot  Bead. — The 
"  King's  Regulars  "  Desperate,— General  Chnton  Fails  to  Aid  Them. — All  Hope  Abandoned. 
— Bui^yna  Lays  Down  his  Aim-i  — His  Meeting  with  Gates. — Trophies  of  this  Victory. — . 
How  Washington  Got  the  News.. — Unbounded  Joy  of  Aiaericaiis. — Crushing  Blow  to  British 
Pride. — Effect  upon  Other  Nations 72 

in. 

First  American  Naval  Victoky. — 1779. 
John.  Paul  Jones,  Commanding  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  Fights  and  Captures  King  George's 
Powerful  8hip-of-war,  the  Scrapig,  in  British  Waters. — Crowds  of  Spectators  Line  the  En- 
glish Coast.— The  Most  Sanguinary  Battle  Ever  Fought  between  Single  Ships. — Jones  is 
Hailed  as  "  The  Washington  of  the  Seas." — World-wide  Interest  of  this  Combat. — Commo- 
dore Jones's  Early  Career. — Offers  his  Services  to  Congress. — Appointed  a  Naval  Lieutenant. 
—Joins  the  Continental  Fleet. — The  First  to  Hoist  its  Ensign. — Style  and  Motto  of  the  Fl^. 
— Sails  from  France  on  a  Cruise. — Terror  Ci-eated  by  His  Movements.— Characteristic  Anec- 
dotes.— Two  British  Frigates  in  Sight.— Jones  Ready  for  Bloody  Work. — The  Ships  Muzzle 
to  MuMle. — Superiority  of  the  Serapis. — A  Most  Deadly  Contest. — Both  Vessels  on  Fire. — 
Jones  Attacked  by  Another  Foe.- — One  of  His  Vessels  Ti'eacherous. — Remarkable  Scenes. — 
Britain's  Flag  Struck  to  America.— An  Act  without  Precedent. — Sinking  of  the  Victorious 
VesseL SI 

IV. 
The  Wonderfui,  Dark  Day. — 1780. 
The  Northern  States  wrapt  in  a  Dense  Black  Atmosphere  for  Fifteen  Hours.— The  Day  of 
Judgment  Supposed  to  have  Come. — Cessation  ot  Labor. — Religious  Devotions  Resorted  to. 
— The  Herds  Eeth-e  to  their  Stalls,  the  Fowls  to  their  Roosts,  and  the  Birds  Sing  Their  Even- 
ing Songs  at  Noonday. — Science  at  Loss  to  Account  for  the  Mysterious  Phenomenon. — One 
of  Nature's  Marvels, — Redness  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. — Approach  of  a  Thick  Vapor.. — Loud 
Peals  of  Thunder. — Sudden  and  Strange  Darkness. — Alarm  of  the  Inhabitants. — End  of  the 
World  Looked  For. — Dismay  of  the  Brute  Creation. — An  Intensely  I>eep  Gloom. — Difficulty 
in  Attending  to  Business. — Lights  Burning  in  the  Houses. — Vast  Extent  of  the  Occurrence. 
—Condition  of  the  Barometer. — Change  in  the  Color  of  Objects. — Quick  Motion  of  the 
Clouds. — Birds  Suffocate  and  Die.^ — The  Sun's  Disc  Seen  in  Some  Places. — Oily  Deposit  on 
the  Waters. — Impenetrable  Darkness  at  Night. — Incidents  and  Anecdotes. — Ignorant  Whims 
and  Conjectures. — An  Unsolved  Mystery 89 


Treason  op  Major-Genekal  Benedict  Abnoid. — 1780. 
Darkest  Page  in  American  Revolutionary  History.— Plot  to  Deliver  West  Point,  the  Gibraltar 
of  America,  Over  to  the  British.— Movements  of  the  Guilty  Parties. — Discovery  and  Frus- 
tration of  the  Crime. — Major  Andre,  the  British  Spy,  is  Captured,  and  Swings  from  a  Gib- 
bet—E'icape  of  Arnold  to  the  Enemy. — Is  Spumed  and  Isolated  in  England. — Arnold's 
UnquestioiiPd  Bi  a  very  .—Commended  by  General  Washington. — Infamous  Personal  Transac- 
tions — Reprimanded  by  His  Chief.^ — Determines  on  Revenge. — Correspondence  with  the  Foe. 
— Ingratiates  Washington's  Favor  Again.— Obtains  Command  of  West  Point. — Midnight 
Conference  with  Andre. — Andre  Seized  while  Returning. — Astounding  Evidence  Against 
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Him. — Attempts  to  Bribe  His  Captors. — Carried  to  Amei-icaii  Head-Quarters. — Arnold  Ap- 
prised of  the  Event. —  A  Hurried  Farewell  to  Ills  Wife. — Quick  Pursuit  of  tlie  Traitor. — He 
Keaohes  a  British  Man-of-War. — Washington's  Exclamation  at  the  News. — His  Call  on  Mrs. 
Arnold. — Andre's  Trial  and  Conviction.^ Aniold's  Reward  for  His  Crime. — His  Unlamented 
Death 97 

VI. 

COUNWALLIS    SUSRESDEBS    HiB    SPLENDID    ArMV    TO    GENERAL   WASHINGTON.— 1781. 

Final  Catastrophe  to  British  Amis  in  America.— Consternation  and  Despair  in  the  Cabinet  of 
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Kansas  Speech  for  Free  Soil  and  Free  Labor. — Speech  by  Senator  Butler,of  South  Carolina., 
— Mr.  Sumner's  Scorching  Reply. — South  Cai-olinians  Offended. — An  Assault  Determined 
On.- Mr.  Brooks  Their  Champion. — Two  Days'  Watch  for  His  Victim.— Finds  Him  Alone  at 
His  Desk. — Approaches  Unobserved. — A  Quick  and  Deadly  Blow. — Mr.  Sumner  is  Instantly 
Stunned. — His  Ineffectual  Defense. — Brooks's  Accomplices  at  Hand- — Their  Advantage  over 
Sumner. — Storm  of  Public  Indignation. — Action  Takeu  by  Congress. — Reign  of  Ten-or  at 
the  Capital. — Mr.  Sumner's  Three  Years'  Illness. — Recovery. — IllustiTOUS  Career. — Death  of 
Brooks  and  His  Allies. — Time's  Retributions 016 

LXXTII. 

HoKKiBLE  AND  Mysterious  Murder  of  Dr.  Burdell,  a  Wealthy  New  York  Den- 
tist, IN  His  Own  OrricE.— 1857. 

Fifteen  Ghastly  Stabs  Upon  His  Body. — Arrest  and  Trial  oE  Mra.  Cunningham,  His  Land- 
lady and  Mistress,  for  the  Crime. — Her  Claini  to  be  His  Widow  and  Heiress. — She  Seci'etly 
Borrows  an  Infant,  to  which  She  Pretends  to  Give  Birth  as  Doctor  Burdell's  Child.— Dis- 
graceful Revelations  of  Intrigue  and  Infamy  in  Fashionable  Life. — Shocking  Butchery  of 
the  Doctor. — Found  Dead  by  His  Office-Boy.— Bloody  Appearance  of  the  Boom. — Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham's Character. — Unscrupulous  and  Strong-Minded. — Her  Repeated  Threats. — Jeal- 
ousies, Hostilities,  Schemings.— Doctor  Buidell  in  Fear  for  His  Life. — Speaks  of  Her  with 
Terror. — The  Murder  Announced  to  Mra.  Cunningham. — She  Embraces  and  Kisses  the 
Corpse. — Dark  Case  for  Her  in  Court. — Insufficient  Pi'oof ;  Acquitted. — New  Chapter  in  the 
Drama.— Her  Assumed  Pi'egnancy. — Offers  One  Thousand  Dollars  for  an  Infant.— How  It 
was  Obtained — Her  Mock  Confinement. — Joy  over  "  Her  Dear  Baby." — Exposure  of  the 
Daring  Plot.^Greatest  of  New  York  Murders. — Robinson  and  Jewett  Case 628 

LXXIV- 

FousnBRTNG  OF  THE  Steamer  Centr.al  Ameuioa,  IN  A  Gale,  oi'P  Cape  Hatteras. 1857. 

More  than  Four  Hundred  Lives  Lost,  and  Two  Million  Dollars  in  Treasure. — Fury  and  Terror 
of  the  Tempest. — The  Staunch  and  Noble  Vessel  Springs  a  Leak. — Successive  Great  and 
Terrible  Waves  Break  Over  and  Drag  Her  Under,  in  the  Night.— The  Tale  of  Peril,  Suffer- 
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ing,  Despair,  Parting,  and  Death.— Unparalleled  Natura  o£  this  Disaster.— Htindrcds  of 
Homes  Desolated— Gloom  of  the  Public  Mind. — The  Fiiianoial  Panic  Aggravated. — Kise  of 
the  Fatal  Gale.— Hard  Labor  of  the  Steamer.— A  Leak  Caused  by  the  Strain.— Incessant 
Working  at  the  Pumps — Four  Ansious  Days. — Approach  of  the  Brig  Marine. — Women  and 
Children  Rescued.— Perils  of  the  Life-Boat.— Terrible  Height  of  the  Sea.— Harrowing  Ex- 
periences .—The  Two  Little  Babes — Gradual  Filling  of  the  Ship.— Thi-ee  Plunges,  and  She 
Sinks.— Captain  Hemdon  on  the  Wheel-House.— His  Sad  but  Heroic  End.— A  Night  on  the 
Waves. — Dead  and  Living  Float  Together. — Narratives  of  the  Survivors BSS 

LXXV. 

Tbreiblb  Ceisis  in  the  Business  and  Financial  World. — 1857. 
Known  as  "the  Great  Panic." — A  Sudden,  Universal  Crash,  in  the  Height  of  Pj'Osperity. — 
Caused  by  Wild  Speculations  and  Enormous  Debt. — Suspension  of  Banks  all  Over  liie  Coun- 
try.^Failure  of  the  Oldest  and  Wealthiest  Houses. — Foi'tunes  Swept  Away  in  a  Day. — Pios- 
tration  of  Every  Branch  of  Industry,— Piwlonged  Embarrassment,  Distrust,  and  Suffeiing. — 
The  Panic  of  1837  in  Comparison. — Estrav^ance  and  High  Prices. — Chimerical  Kailroad 
Schemes. — Mania  for  Land  Investments.— Reckless  Stock  Gambling. — Western  Paper  Cities. 
— Fabnlous  Prices  for  "  Lots."— Money  Absorbed  in  this  Way. — Bursting  of  the  Bubble. — 
The  First  Great  Blow.— A  Bomb  in  Money  Circles.- Wide-Spread  Shock  and  Terror. 
—Fierce  Crowds  at  the  Banks.— A  Run  Upon  Them  for  Specie, — They  "  Go  to  the  Wall," — 
Savings  Bank  Excitement.— Rare  Doings  at  the  Counters. — Wit,  Mirth,  Despair,  and  Kuin. 
— Forty  Thousand  Persons  in  Wall  Sti'eet. — Factories,  Foundries,  etc..  Stopped. — Business 
Credit  Destroyed.— Root  of  the  Whole  Difficulty 6*4 

LXXVL 

The  "Gijeat  Awakening"  in  the  Religious  World,  and  the  Populah  Movement 
(iK  1875-6)  UNDER  Messrs.  Moody  and  Samicey.— 1857. 

Like  a  Mighty  Rushing  Wind,  it  Sweeps  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. — Crowded  Prayer- 
Meetings  Held  Daily  in  Every  City  and  Town,  from  the  Granite  Hills  of  the  North  to  the 
Rolling  Prairies  of  the  West  and  the  Golden  Slopes  of  California. — Large  Accessions,  frem 
ail  Classes,  to  the  Churches  of  Every  Name  and  Denomination.— The  "American  Pentecost." 
— Eaily  American  Revivals,— Dr,  Franklin  and  Mr.  Whitefleld.— The  Revival  of  1 857  Spon- 
taneous,— No  Leaders  or  Organizers. — Its  Immediate  Cause. — Univei-sal  Rnin  of  Commerce. 
— Anxiety  for  Higber  Interests. — All  Days  of  the  Week  Alike. — Business  Men  in  the  Work. 
— Telegi'aphing  Religious  Tidings. — Sew  York  a  Center  of  Influence. — Fulton  Sti-eet  Prayer- 
Meeting. — Scenes  in  Burton's  Theater, — New  Themes  and  Actors, — Countless  Requests  for 
Prayers. — A  Wonderful  Book. — ^Striking  Moral  Results.^Men  of  Violence  Reformed. — 
Crime  and  Suicide  Prevented.— Infidels,  Gamblers,  Pugilists. — Jessie  Fremont's  Gold  Ring, 
—"Awful "  Gardner's  Case 053 


LXXVIL 
Unuivaled  Peri.'ohmakces  by  Paul  Morphv,  the  American  Chess  Champion.— 1858, 
His  Extrorao  Youth,  Marvelous  Gifts  and  Genius,  and  Astonishing  Tnimphs. — The  Most 
Renowned  Players  in  America  and  Europe  Vanquished  by  Him. — His  Wonderful  Victories 
in  Blindfold  Games  with  the  Veteran  Masters  of  Chess. — Morphy's  Bust  Crowned  with 
Laurel  in  Paris,— Honors  and  Testimonials  at  Home. — Morphy's  Personal  Histoiy. — Early 
Aptness  for  Chess — Skill  When  Twelve  Years  Old.— Introduction  to  the  Public— At  the 
National  Chess  Congress, — Great  Champions  There, — Morphy  Takes  the  First  Prize, — Wins 
Eighty-One  out  of  Eighty-Four  Games, — Professional  Visit  Abroad. — Challenges  the  ChesiS 
Celebrities, — His  Boyish  Appearance. — Modesty  and  Great  Memory. — Aspect  When  at  Play, 
— His  Brilliant. Combinations. — Feats  Performed  in  Paris. — Long  and  Profound  Games. — 
Great  Match  Against  Eight. — Unparalleled  Spectacle. — Victor  Over  Every  Rival. — Without 
a  Peer  in  the  World.:— Banquets  to  Him  in  Europe, — America  Proud  of  Her  Son.      .    .    666 
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BuRsiNO  OP  THE  Steamship  Austkia,  on  IIkr  Way  from  Hamburg  to  Nkw 
York.— 1858. 
Sho  Tafcas  Fire  on  tho  Eleventh  Day,  from  Combustion  of  the  Hot  Tar  Used  in  Fumigation. — 
Three  Dscks  Instantly  in  a  Blaze. — Inability  to  Stop  the  Engines. — The  Ship  Continues  on  Her 
Com'se  in  Furious  Flames. — Torture  and  Death  in  Every  Form. — Nearly  Five  Hundred  Men, 
Women,  and  Childreu  Ixist.—A  Hot  Chain  in  the  Bucket  of  Tar.—Sudden  and  Singular  Ig- 
nition.—Rapid  Headway  of  the  Flames. — They  Leap  up  the  Shrouds. — Powerlessness  of  the 
Offioers. — The  Captain  Panic-Stricken. — Frantic  Conduct  of  Passengers, — Swamping  of  the 
Boats. — Children  Trodden  Under  Foot — Writhing  in  the  Heat. — Shrieks  and  Cries. — Being 
Roasted  Alive. — Only  One  Boat  Afloat — Jumping  into  the  Waves, — Last  Embrace  of  Lovers. 
— Adiens  of  Husbands  and  Wives. — Seven  Brothers  and  Sisters.^ Struggles  of  tlie  Firemen. 
—A  Living  Wall  of  Fire.— Fate  of  the  Women. — Fatiier  and  Son.—"  A  Sail  I  "^Rescue  of  a 
Few. 673 

LXXIX. 

Bloody  and    Revolting   Prize-Ficiit    between   John  Morrissey   and  John   C. 

Heenan-.— 1858. 

Stakes,  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Dollars  a  Side. — Wonderful  Muscular  Appearance  of  the 

Combatants. — Eleven  Terrific  Rounds  in  Twenty-Two  Minutes. — Morrissey  Declared  Victor, 

anri  Hailed  as  the  "Champion  of  America." — Gala  Day  for  Ruffians  and  Blacklegs,— A  Dis- 

gi'ace  to  Civilization. — Growth  of  American  Pugilism Result  of  Emigration. — Branded  as 

Felony  in  the  United  States, — Remarkable  Career  of  Morrissey  — Convictions  for  Various 
Crimes. — Serves  in  the  Penitentiary. — Fights  with  Yankee  Sullivan. — Morrissey  Wins. — 
His  Great  Match  with  Heenan. — Public  Attention  Engrossed  by  It. — Spot  Chosen  for  the 
"  Sport." — Laws  and  Magistrates  Shunned, — The  Contestants  Shake  Hands, — Their  Tre- 
mendous Prowess. — Blood,  Brutality,  and  Mutilation. — Heenan  Staggers  in  tlie  Eleventh 
Round. — Fails  at  the  Call  of  "Time." — The  Spoi)ge  of  Defeat  Thrown  Up.— Morrissey  at  the 
"  Post  of  Honor," — He  Sets  up  a  Drinking  Saloon.— Enters  Political  Life,^ — Elected  to  Con- 
gress.—Truth  Stranger  Than  Fiction 681 

LXXX. 

Homicide  of  Hon.  P.  B.  Key,  by  Hon,  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  Member  oe  Congress,  in 
Washington,  D.  C— 1859. 

Seduction  of  Mrs.  Sickles  by  Mr.  Key. — Their  Flagrant  Criminal  Intimacy.— Youth,  Beauty, 
and  Distinguished  Social  Position  of  Mrs.  Sickles. — Full  Confession  of  the  Manner,  Times, 
and  Place  of  Her  Guilt. — Mr.  Sickles  Tried  for  Murder  and  Triumphantly  Acquitted. — Mrs. 
Sickles's  Fashionable  Career, — Admiration  of  Her  Charms. — Key's  Amours  in  Female  Soci- 
ety.— His  Marked  Attentions  to  Mrs,  Sickles. — An  Anonymous  Letter  fo  Mr,  Sickles. — His 
Wife's  Infidelity  Disclosed. — Plans  to  Discover  the  Truth. — Sad  Revelations  Made. — Regular 
Assignations  for  Months. — House  Rented  for  this  Purpose. — A  Husband's  Agony. — Detects 
Key  Signaling  to  Mrs.  Sickles  — Rushes  from  the  House  in  a  Frenzy. — Encounters  Key  on 
the  Street. — Angry  Salutations  ;  A  Grapple.— Key  Shot  Dead :  Last  Words.- The  Seducer 
in  His  Coffin.— House  of  Infamy  Described.- Sickles  Indicted  and  in  Court. — Public  Rejoic- 
ings at  the  Verdict.— Mrs.  Sickles's  Brief  Future,— Fair,  Ruined,  Forgiven,  Dead.    ,    .    689 

Lxxxr. 

Pktrolecm  Excitement  in  Pennsylvania,— 18,59. 

Discoveries  of  Pi'odigious  Quantities  of  Illuminating  Oil  in  the  Depths  of  tho  Earth. — Boring 
of  Innumei-able  Well  a.— Fabulous  Prices  Paid  For  Lands. — Poor  Farmers  Become  Million- 
aires.—Tho  Supply  of  Oil  Exceeds  the  Wants  of  the  Whole  Country. — Immense  Expoi-ta- 
tions  of  the  Article. — Vast  Source  of  National  Wealth  and  Industry. — Revolution  in  Aitifi- 

.  cial  Light. — Ancient  Knowledge  of  this  Oil. — Floating  on  Ponds  and  Creeks. — Its  Collection 
and  Use. — Native  Sourees:  Origin. — Locality  of  the  Springs. — Great  Value  of  the  Oil- — 
First  Attempt  at  Boring.— Plans  For  Sinking  Wells. — Their  ExhausUess  Yield.— Intense 
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Excitement  Prevails. — Eager  Crowds  at  the  Oil  Region. — Buying  and  Leasing  Lands. — En- 
teiprise  of  the  Pioneers. — Sudden  Fortunes  Made. — Other  Side  of  the  Picture. — Towns  and 
Cities  Built. — Fire;  Awful  Scenes  and  Losses.— Bringing  the  Oil  into  Market. — Its  Clieap- 
ness  and  Escellence. — Universal  Introduction.— Valuable  for  Various  Purposes.  .    .    .    698 

LXXXII. 

Fatal  Duel  betwekn  Hon.  D.  C.  Beoderick,  and  Hon.  D.  S,  Terry.— 1859. 
Scene  of  the  Meeting  near  San  Francisco. — Details  of  the  Barbarous  Encounter.^Brodeiick 
Falls  Mortally  Wounded,  by  His  Adversary. — He  Expires  in  Two  Days. — Flight  of  Terry. — 
Society  Shocked  at  the  Event. — Parallel  Case  of  Messi's.  Graves  and  Cilley.— Polities  and 
Dueling  in  America. — Broderick's  Alleged  Offense.— Terry's  Challenge  Accepted. — Terms  of 
the  Duel. — Choice  of  Seconds  and  Arms. — Aspect  of  the  Two  Men. — Serious  Bearing  of 
Broderick. — Terry's  Fearlessness. — Marking  the  Distance. — Its  Murderous  Shortness. — The 
Duelists  Placed. — Their  Persona  Examined.  —  "  Gentlemen,  are  you  Ready  ? "  —  The 
Word  Given. — Both  Parties  Fire. — Broderick  Shot  in  the  Breast.— Last  SufEerings  and  End. 
— Sorrow  of  the  Community. — His  Body  Lies  in  State. — A  Similar  Deed  of  Horror. — Con- 
gressional Tragedy  in  1838.--It3  Deadly  Character. 707 

LXXXTII. 

John  Brown's  Captube  op  Harper's  Ferhy,  Va. — 18S9. 
Seizure  and  Occupation  of  the  United  States  Armory. — A  Bold  Scheme  to  Free  the  Slaves.— 
Attacked  by  the  Militia,  He  Retreats  to  the  Engine  House  and  Makes  it  His  Fortress. — 
The  Building  is  Surrounded  by  Federal  Troops  and  Forced  by  a  Battering  Ram. — Brown, 
Refusing  to  Surrender,  is  Overpowered  and  Made  Prisoner. — His  Genuine  Heroism  on  the 
Scaffold, — A  Long  Cherished  Plan. — Conference  Held  in  Canada. — Programme  of  Opera- 
tions.— Harper's  Ferry  the  Strategic  Point. — Fii-st  Active  Movement  at  Night, — Only 
Twenty-two  Men  in  Foree. — The  Towa  in  Bi^own's  Possession. — Strange  Scenes  at  Day- 
break.— Indescribable  Consternation. — Fighting  and  Bloodshed. — News  of  the  Attack  Sent 
Off. — Military  Companies  Pour  in, — Marines  Sent  from  Washington. — No  Mercy  Shown  the 
Insmgents. — Brown  is  Terribly  Wounded. — His  Indomitable  Fortitude.— Tried  for  Treason 
and  fllurder.- Conviction :  Speech  in  Court. — Admiration  of  Him  by  His  Foes.- Walks 
Fearless  to  the  Gallows. — Mounts  the  Fatal  Platform. — "  I  am  Eeady  at  any  'iime  I "  .     715 

LXXXIV. 
Fall  of  the  Great  Pemberton  Mills  in  Lawrence,  Mass,— 1860, 
Nearly  One  Thousand  Persons  Buried  in  the  Ruins. — Multitudes,  Male  and  Female,  in  Youth 
and  Beauty,  Brought  in  a  Moment  to  Agony  and  Death. — Bursting  J  orlh  of  a  Sweeping 
Conflagration. — Commingling  of  Horrible  Sights  and  Sounds.— Haii'-Breadth  Escapes. — 
Three  Fair  and  Beautiful  Coipses  Tight  Together.— The  Calamity  Instantaneous. — Sensa- 
tions of  the  Occupants, — Two  Acres  of  Ruins. — Flames  Suddenly  Belch  Forth. — Thrilling 
Cries  :  Woeful  Scenes, — Effoi-ts  to  Rescue  the  Wounded. — Many  Lett  to  Their  Fate. — Thou- 
sands of  Excited  Visitoi-s. — Sympathy  and  Relief, — A  Room  Stored  with  the  Dead, — Won- 
derful Escape  of  a  Young  Woman. — Astonishing  Presence  of  Mind. — Female  liewism  and 
Devotion, — Tender  Girls  Struggling  in  the  Ruins. — Despair  and  Suicide.— Ladies  Work  the 
Fire  Engines. — Harrowing  and  Piteous  Appeals. — Cool  Pluck  of  an  Ii'ishman — Reading  the 
List  of  Victims.— Touciiing  Request  of  a  Dying  Girl — Endurance  and  Resignation. — Ac- 
count of  the  Avondale  Colliei-y  Disaster 723 

LXXXV. 

Grand  Embassy  From  the  Empire  or  Japan,  with  a  Treaty  of  Peack  and  Co.w- 
MEUCE,  to  the  United  States  Government.— 1860. 

First  Ambassadoi-s  Ever  Sent  from  that  Ancient  Country  to  a  Foreign  Land.^Their  Official 
Reception  by  President  Buchanan,  and  Tour  of  Observation  to  the  Chief  Cities. — Public  In- 
terest Escited  by  this  Extraordinary  Mission.^Their  Oriental  Costume,  Manners,  Ceremo- 
nies, Ete. — Japanese  Distinction  Shown  to  Americans. — Character  of  the  Embassy, — Headed 
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by  Eminent  Princes. — Numerous  and  Brilliant  Suite. — Arrival  at  Washington. — Procession 
to  the  Hotel, — Most  Cuiioua  Spectacle.— How  the  Treaty  was  Carried.^-Ceremonies  at  the 
White  House.  — Salutations  and  Speeches.  —  Impressive  International  Scene.  —  Japanese 
Diplomacy. — Delivering  the  Tycoon's  Letter. — Personal  Appearance  of  the  Ambassadors. — 
President  Buchanan's  Opinion. —  Humors  and  Drolleries. — "Tommy,"  the  Ladies'  Pet. — 
Gallantry  to  Miss  Lane. — The  Embassy  at  the  Navy  Yard. — Astonishment  Expressed  by 
Them. — Adieu  to  the  President. — ^Ameriea's  Message  to  the  Emperor. 732 

LXXXVI. 

Aukival  and  Exhibition,  in  New  York,  of  the  Ikon  Steambiiip  Great  Eastfun.— 1860. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Extraordinary  Vessel  Ever  Constructed. — Bmden,  20,000  Tons  ;  Length, 
Six  Hundred  and  Eighty  Feet — Tens  of  Thousands  of  Visitors  from  all  Pai'ts  of  the  Union. 
—Admiration  of  Her  Majestic  Proportions,  Ease  of  Movement,  and  Her  Splendid  and  Power% 
ful  Machinery. —Matchless  Triumph  of  Human  Genius  and  Skill.  — "Wonders  of  the 
World,"  So  Called. — Modern  Achievements  Preeminent. — Marvels  of  Steam  Application, — 
First  Crossing  of  the  Atlantic. — Voyage  of  the  Savannah  in  1818. — Curiosity  and  Wonder 
Excited. — Visited  by  Crowned  Heads. — Most  Peculiar  Kemiiiisceuces  — Building  the  Great 
Western. — First  Regular  Oceau  Steamer.^Her  Complete  Success. — Gi-owth  of  Ocean  Steam 
Transit, — Conceptiou  of  the  Great  Eastern. — Her  Nautical  Peculiarities. — Architectural 
Perfection. — Superb  Appointments  Throughout. — Working  Power,  Eight  Thousand  Horses. — 
Ship's  Weight,  12,000  Tons.— Rated  for  Four  Thousand  Passengers,— Appearance  in  New 
York  Harbor.— Salutes,  Escorts,  Etc.— Greeted  by  Dense  Throngs 740 

LXXXVIL 

General  Walker's  Fillibdsterino  Expeditions  to  Sonoka,  Nicaragua,  and  Hon- 
duras.—1860. 

Character,  Method,  and  Object  of  His  Schemes. — His  Movements  Marked  by  Bloodshed  and 
Bold  Usurpation  of  Authority.— Retreat,  Capture,  and  Coutt-Martial  at  Truxillo.— Cool  Res- 
ignation to  His  Death-Sentenee, — Solemn  March  to  the  Place  of  Execution,— Is  Shot,  and 
Instantly  Expires.  — Walker's  "  Star  of  Destiny."-—  Short-Sighted  Calculations.-  Daring 
Qualities  of  the  Man.— Bitter  Luck  in  Sonora.— Starvation  :  Inglorious  Flight. — Nicaragua 
the  Land  ot  Promise, — Contempt  of  Neutrality  Laws.— United  States  Officials  Outwitted.— 
Champagne  vs.  Handcuffs. —  Battles  at  Rivaa  and  Vii^n  Bay. —  Splendid  Successes  of 
Walker.— Styles  Himself  "  The  Begenei-ator." — Treaty  between  Generals  Walker  and  Cor- 
ral.— Corral  Charged  with  Treason,  and  Shot. — Combination  Against  Walker. — His  Escape 
to  the  United  States, — New  bnt  Abortive  Attempts  on  Nicaragua. — Turns  Up  Nextat  Trux- 
illo,— Is  Defeated  by  the  Honduras  Ti-oops. — His  Doom  Announced  to  Him. — Dying  Declaj-a. 
tions.— A  Volley ;  Three  Cheers ;  the  End 748 

LXXXVIH. 

Tour  op  His  Eoxai.  Highness,  Albert  Edwahd,  Prince  of  Wales,  Through  the 
United  States. — 1860, 

Friendly  Letters  between  President  Buchanan  and  Queen  Victoria  on  the  Subject  — The 
Prince's  First  Entrance  Into  American  Waters. — Unbounded  Hospitalities  Extended  Him, 
—Hunting  Excursions,  Military  Reviews,  Balls,  Illuminations,  Etc,— Splendid  Banquet  at 
the  White  House.- England's  Appreciation  of  these  Honors  to  Her  Future  King.— Heir  to 
the  British  Throne.— Arrival  at  Detroit,  Chicago,  Etc.— Enthusiastic  Crowds  Greet  Him.— 
His  Way  Completely  Blocked  Up. — On  a  Hunt ;  Fine  Sportsman.— Receptions  at  Various 
Cities, — Locomotive  Ride  to  Washington. — Guest  of  President  Buchanan. — Courtesies  and 
Ceremonials-— Visit  to  Mount  Vernon.— At  the  Tomb  of  Washington,— Unparalleled  His- 
torical Scene. — He  Plants  a  Tree  at  the  Grave. — Rare  Scenes  in  Philadelphia. — New  York 
and  Boston  Festivities.— -Present  from  Trinity  Church,  New  York. — Greatest  Balls  Ever 
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The  Nation  Stunned  at  the  Appalling  News. — Its  Reception  at  the  South,  and  by  General 
Lee. — A  Continent  in  Tears  and  Mouruing. — Most  Imposing  Obscquiea  Ever  Known. — 
Booth's  Swift  and  Bloody  End. — Trial  of  His  Male  and  Female  AccomplicoB.       .     .     .     987 


CIY. 

Successful  Layino  op  the  Telegraph  Caclb  Ackoss  the  Atlantic   Ocean.— 1866. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New  United  by  Instantaneous  Communication. — Pronounced  the 
Grandest  of  Human  Entei-prises.— Ten  Years  of  Difficulty  and  Failure  in  the  Mighty  Task. 
— The  Name  of  Its  Indomitable  Projector  Crowned  with  Immortal  Honor. — Illustrations  of 
the  Power  and  Wonders  of  this  New-Born  Agent  of  Civilization. — Ocean  Telegraphs  Early 
Predicted.— First  Attempt  in  1857.— Breaking  of  the  Wire. — Fi-eah  but  Abortive  Trials  in 
1858  and  1885. — Great  Preparations  for  1366. — Exquisite  Construction  of  the  Cable. — A 
Wealthy  and  Powerful  Company. — Cyrus  W.  Field,  Its  Master-Spirit. — Employment  of  the 
Great  Eastern. — Laying  the  Sboi-e-End  at  Valentia. — Rejoicing  of  the  Inhabitants. — Voyage 
of  the  Fleet  to  America. — Incidents  and  Accidents. — Intense  Solicitude,  Day  and  Night. — A 
Joyous  Morningl  July  Twenty-seventh. — Perfect  Success  from  End  to  End. — First  News 
Dispatch,  Peace  in  Europe. — Messages  between  the  President  and  Queen. — Compliments  to 
Mr.  Field. — His  Interview  with  Lord  Cliweudon. — John  Bright'a  Sparkling  Tribute. — Moral 
Uses  of  the  Cable. 899 


CV. 
Completion  of  the  Pacific  Kailhoad. — 186fi. 
Spikes  of  the  Richest  Gold  and  a  Hammer  of  Pure  Silver  Used  in  Laying  the  Last  Rail. — The 
Blows  of  the  Sledge  Telegraphed  to  all  the  Great  Cities.^The  Wide  Continent  Spanned  with 
Iron  fi-om  the  Farthest  East  to  the  Golden  Gate. — Junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.— Seven  Days  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.- Greatest  Eailroad  Route  on  the 
Face  of  the  Earth.— "Manifest  Destiny"  of  the  United  States.— A  Pacific  Highway  Agitated 
For  Tears. — Its  National  Importance  and  Necessity. — Chartere  and  Government  Aid  at  Last. 
— The  "  Union  "  and  "  Central "  Companies. — National  Difficulties  to  be  Overcome. — Feats 
of  Engineering  Involved. — Triumphs  of  Science  in  this  Respect — Mountains  Tunneled,  Riv- 
era Bridged. — Gulfs  Spanned,  Depths  Fathomed.— Vastn ess  and  Progress  of  the  Work, — A 
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Force  of  Twenty-five  Thousand  Men  and  Six  Thousand  Teams. — Fii-st  Train  at  the  Top  of 
the  Sierras. — Pushing  tlie  Liue  to  Completion. — Approach  of  the  Two  Grand  Divisions.— 
Union  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah.— Exultation  Over  the  Victory. — Historic  Sceae  in  the 
Heart;  of  America. — Offerings  of  Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  and  LaureL — Telegram  to  President 
Grant — Celebratioaa  iu  the  Principal  Cities. — Easy  Journey  Around  the  World.  ,    ,    ,    907 


National  Peace  Jubilee  and  Musical  Festival  For  Fite  Days,  in  Boston,  in  Hosoe 
OF  THE  Restoration  of  the  Union  of  the  States. — 1869. 

Ten  Thousand  Singers,  an  Orchestra  of  One  Thousand  Instruments,  and  Tens  of  Thousands  of 
Specta(j>rs,  in  the  Collseimi,  an  Immense  Building  Erected  for  the  Occasion. — Attendance  of 
President  Grant.— Sublime  and  Inspii'ing  Harmonies. — Most  Majestic  Musical  Demonstra- 
tion of  Modern  Times. — Origin  of  the  Jubilee, — P.  S.  Gilmore;  His  Zeal  and  EntJiusiasm. — 
All  Discouragements  Overcome. — Magnificent  Progi'amme — Splendor  of  the  Coliseum. — It 
Covers  Kearly  Four  Acres. — Inauguration  Ceremonies. — "View  of  the  Audience, — Scene  of 
Sui-paasing  Enchantment. — Beauty  of  the  Decorations. — Overtures,  Choruses,  Anthems,  Etc 
— Parepa-Rosa,  Phillipps,  Ole  Bull. — Their  Professional  Triumphs. — Zewahn,  Tourjee,  Eich- 
berg. — The  Fanious  "  Anvil "  Chorus. — Chiming  the  City  Bells. — Novel  Commingling  of 
Artillery  with  Music. — Tremendous  Ovation  to  Grant.— Half  a  Million  People  in  the  City. — 
Te.stimonial  to  Mr.  Gilmore.— Last  Day :  Concert  by  10,000  Children. — Triumphant  Success 
of  the  Jubilee.     . S15 


Burning  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  III.,  the  Commercial  Metropolis  of  the  ITorth- 
West.— 1871. 

Most  Destructive  Confl^ration  in  the  History  of  Civilized  Nations. — A  Thirty  Hours'  Tornado 
of  Fire  in  all  Directions. — Vast  Billows  of  Inextinguishable  Flame. — Upwards  of  Two  Thou- 
sand Acres,  or  Seventy-three  Miles  of  Streets,  with  17,450  Buildings,  Destroyed;  Loss, 
}200,000,0CK).~Ignoble  Origin  of  the  Fire.— Fatal  Mistake  of  a  Policeman.— Combustibles 
all  Around. — A  Strong  Gale  Prevailing. — Frightful  Rapidity  of  the  Flames.— Destruction  of 
the  Water-U'orks. — Stores  and  Warehouses  Swept  Away. — Palaces  and  Hovels  a  Common 
Prey. — Engines  Sent  from  Seven  States. — The  Midnight  Scene. — Terror  Indescribable. — 
Flight  for  Life. — Burning  of  the  Bridges. — Hopelessness,  Desperation,  Death. — Churches, 
Hotels,  Theaters,  in  Ashes. — Fate  of  the  Newspapers,  Banks,  etc — Explosion  of  the  Gas- 
Works. — Tombs  and  Graves  Consumed. — Most  Ghastly  Spectacle. — Nearly  100,000  Persons 
Homeless.— The  Wail  for  Help.— A  World's  Sympathies  Poured  Forth 824 


Tekrible  Fire  in  the  Business  Heart  of  Boston. — 1872. 
It  Rages  Fiercely,  Night  and  Day,  and  Consumes  the  Widest  and  Most  Magnificent  Area  of 
Solid  Granite  Warehouses  on  the  Continent. — Some  Sixty-five  Aei'es  of  these  Massive  and 
Apparently  Indesti-uctible  Commercial  Palaces  Cj-umble  Like  Chalk  in  the  Intense  Heat. — 
The  Great  Financial  and  Commercial  Center  of  New  England  Destroyed. — Surprising  Char- 
acter of  this  Fire. — Comparison  with  that  of  Chic^o. — No  Gale:  Moderate  Weather. — 
Strange  Rapidity  of  the  Flames. — They  Spread  in  all  Directions. — Triumphant  Sweep  from 
Block  to  Block — Thoroughness  of  the  Destruction, — Iron  and  Stone  No  Barriers. — Difficulties 
of  the  Situation. — Great  Height  of  the  Stores. — Nan-owness  of^the  Streets. — Trinity  Church 
in  Ruins. — Blowing  up  with  Gunpowder. — Grand  and  Terrible  Scenes, — Narrow  Escape  of 
the  "  Old  South." — State  Sti'eet  and  its  Treasures  Reached. — Victory  at  Last  by  the  Firemen. 
—Peril,  Bravery,  Death.— A  Whole  City  in  Darkness. — Some  Eight  Hundred  Buildings. 
Bm-ned.—Ti-ades  that  Specially  Suffered.— Loss  About  $85,000,000 03l' 
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Thr  Nationai,  Ghamgk  Movement. — 1872. 
Popular  Organizations  iu  the  Interests  of  Labor. — Changes  Sought  ia  the  Relations  between 
Producers  and  Consumers.— General  Declaration  of  Principles  and  Aims  — A  System  of  Uni- 
versal Co-operation  Proposed. — KesuIEs  to  be  Realized  by  Such  Combinations. — Patrons  of 
Husbandry  and  Sovereigns  of  Industry. — Initiative  Proceedings  in  1867, — First  Grange 
Founded  in  Washington,  D.  C. — Agriculture  the  Grand  Basis. — Mutual  Protection  and 
Advancement. — Small  Encouragement  at  the  Beginning.— Immense  Growth  in  Five  Tears. 
— Activity  in  the  West  and  South. — Social  and  Moral  Aspects. — Plan  of  Business  Action. — 
Partisan  Prejudices  Disavowed. — No  Political  Tests  Involved. — Opinions  of  Eminent  Leaders 
Cited, — Views  of  Foreign  Publicists. — Vital  Point  in  the  New  System. — Commercial  and 
Financial  Theories, — Grain  and  Cotton  Pi'oducta.^ Alleged  Errors  in  Trade  Customs. — Indi- 
vidual vs.  Associated  Efiorts. — '  Middlemen '  a  Disadvantage. — Substitute  for  Their  Interven- 
tion.— The  Case  Illustrated.— Difficulties  and  Remedies 038 

ex. 

Trial  of  Er.v.  H.  W.  Beechek,  fos  AnuLTEiiY  wiin  MiiS,  Tiieodoke  Tilton,  as  Crahoed 

BY  HUR   HUSIIAND.— 1875. 

The  Name  of  the  Accused,  as  Preacher,  Author,  and  Reformer,  Coextensive  ivith  Cliristianity 

and   Civilization.  —  Story  of    the   Plaintiff,   of   the  Wife,   and   of    the   Defendant.  —  The 

Longest    and    Most    Bitter    Contest   in    American    Judicial    Annals.  —  A  Wide-Spread 

Social  Tragedy.  —  Suffocating  Crovtds    Fill   the  Hall.  —  Array  of   Eminent  Counsel.  — 

Mrs.  Tilfon  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Attend  Daily Flowers  and  Applause. — Activity  of  the 

Press  and  Telegraph. — Foundation  of  the  Terrible  Charges.- Damages  Laid  at  $100,000. 
— Mrs.  Tilton's  Confessions  to  Her  Husband. — A  Retraction  Obtained  from  Her  by  Mr. 
Beecher, — Mr.  Moulton,  tor  Mr.  Tilton,  Demands  Its  Return. — Explanations  by  Mr.  Beecher, 
—Denial  of  any  Improprieties.— Mr.  Tilton's  Appearance  on  the  Stand.— Natm-e  of  the 
Defense. — Mr.  Beecher  in  His  Own  Behalf.- Mrs,  Tilton's  Appeal  to  the  Court.— One  Hun- 
dred and  Eleven  Witnesses  Called. — Great  Conflict  of  Testimony. — Opinion  and  Rulings 
of  the  Judge, — The  Jui^  Seven  Days  Out. — Their  Final  Disagreement 845 

CXI. 
Centennial  Commemoration  of  the  Birth  op  the  Republic— 1878. 
Year  of  Jubilee,  Festival,  and  Pageant,  throughout  the  Land. — Prosperity,  Power,  and  Renown 
of  the  Nation. — A  Union  of  Nearly  Forty  Great  Commonwealths  and  Forty  Million  People. — 
Anticipations  of  the  Coming  Anniveraary. — Legislation  by  Congress  for  its  Patriotic  Obser- 
vance.— A  Grand  Exposition  of  the  Century's  Growth  and  Pragress,  the  Principal  Feature 
Decided  Upon,— Vast  Work  of  Preparation.- The  Whole  World  at  Peace,  and  All  Countries 
and  Ciinies  in  Sympathy  with  the  Republic  and  its  Auspicious  Era.— Ushering  in  the  Year's 
Ceremonials.— Every  City,  Town,  and  Village,  Covered  with  Gay  Streamers  and  Waving 
Flags. — Pomp,  Parade,  and  Universal  Fraternization. — Wondrous  Microcosm  of  Civilization 
Concentrated  at  Philadelphia. — The  Culminating  Art  and  Skill  of  Sixty  Centuries  of  Human 
Advancement,  and  the  Products  of  Every  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  Displayed  in  Their  Richest 
Illustrations — An  Unprecedented  Scene :  President  and  Emperor  Receiving  the  Salutations 
of  the  American  People. — Oratory,  Music,  Poetry,  Bells,  Illuminations,  Cannon,  Regattas, 
Banners,  Hallelujahs,  and  Huzzas. — The  Beauty,  Utility,  and  Magnificence  of  the  Orient  and 
Occident,  in  Boundless  Combinations.— The  "  Glorious  Fourth,"  All  Over  the  Land.— Con- 
gratulato:-y  Letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany 951 
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MOMENTOUS  POLITICAL  EVENTS  OF  ABSOEBING-  INTEREST. 

1776. — Deolakation  ot  AiiEiiicAN  Independence. 
Birth  of  the  Nation. 

1785. — First  Ministbk  From  the  United  States  to  England, 
John  Adams  and  Old  King  George  Face  to  Face. 

1786. — Shays's  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts. 

Arrtted  B&fiance  of  State  and  Federal  Laws. 

1787.— FoKMATioN  AND  Adoption  or  the  Federal  Oonstitutiow. 
The  United  States  no  longer  an  Unorganised  Nation. 

1789. — Election  and  Inauguration   of  a  President  of  the   United   States. 
Unanimous  Choice  of  George  Washington. 

1794. — The  Famou.s  Whiskey  Insukkection  in  Pennsylvania. 
Jlesistance  to  the  United  States  Sxoise  Tax. 

1799, ^Founding  oe  Washington  City,  The  National  Capital. 
Establishment  of  the  Government  in  that  City. 

1806. — Conspiracy  and  Trial  of  Aaron  Bube. 
His  Soheme  of  Conquest  and  Empire. 

1826. — Fiftieth  Anniversary  op  the  Declaration  of  In'depenpenoe, 
A  Jubilee  throughout  the  Land. 

1826. — Death  of  Ex-Presidents  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
On  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Nation's  Half-Centenary. 
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1830. — The  "Gkbat  Debate"  between  Senatoe.s  Webstek  and  Hayne. 
Known  as  "  the  Battle  of  the  Giants." 

1832. — Nullification  Outbreak  ik  South  Cakolina,  under  Calhoun,  McDunr- 
FIE,  AND  Others. 
The  Wrath  of  President  Jaekson  Aroused. 

1836. — Stsuggle  for  the  Eight  of  Petition  in  Congbess, 

John  Quiney  Adanis's  Eleven  Days'  Dramatie  Conflict,  Single-Sanded. 

1837. — Passage  of  the  Famous  Expunging  Eesolutiok,  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 
MemoraMe  JParliamentarif  Scene  at  Midnight. 

1842.— Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island,  under  Thomas  W.  Doee. 
Popular  Suffrage  and  Political  Equality  Demanded. 

1844.— Anti-Bent  ok  "  Eakn-Buening  "  Agitation  in  New  York. 

Terrible  Violence  by  Persons  Disguised  as  Indians. 
1851. — Eeign  op  the  Vigilance  Committee  in  California. 

Sudden  Seizure  and  Punishment  of  Criminals. 

1852. ^Expedition  to  Japan,  under  Commodore  Pekkv. 
The  Ports  of  that  Empire  Unsealed  to  America. 

1859. — John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
A  Bold  SoIie?ne  to  Free  the  Slaves. 

I860.— Grand  Embassy  from  the  Empire  of  Japan. 
First  Ambassadors  Ever  Sent  From  that  Country. 

1863. — Championship    op    America's    Cause   in   England,    by   Henky   Wakd 
Bee  CHER, 
Ife  Wrestles,  Victoriously,  with  Vast  and  Tumultuous  Mobs. 

1863. — ^Proclamation  op  Emancipation. 

Pronouncedjiy  President  Lincoln,  "the  Great  Event  of  the  Nineteenth   Cevr- 

1866.— Assassination  of  Abeaham  Lincoln,  President  op  the  United  States. 
Universal  Wail  of  Anguish  and  Lamentation. 

1870. — Enfranchisement,    by    Constitutional    Amendment,    op   the    Colored 
Eaoe. 
Equality  of  All  Men  before  the  Law. 

1872. — The  Grange  Movement  at  the  West, 

Popular  Organisations  in  the  Interests  of  Labor. 

1876. — One  Hundredth  Birthday  of  the  American  Republic. 
'.I  Jubilee  throughout  the  Land. 
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BATTLES,   SIEGES,   INSUERECTIONS,   AJfD  OTHEE  MILITARY 
OCCUERENCES. 

1777. — Capitulation  of  General  Burgoyne  to  General  Gates, 
Mrst  Royal  Army  Ever  Surrendered  to  Americar,^. 

1780. — Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

Plot  to  Deliver  West  Point  to  the  British. 

1781.— Surrender  oe  Lord  Coknwallis  to  General  Wa8hington. 
Final  Catastrophe  to  British  Arms  in  America. 


1783, — Adieu  to  the  Army  by  General  Washington. 

Jtesigns  his  Great  Commission  and  Returns  his  Sword  to  Congress. 

1786.— First  Organized  Ebbellion  in  the  United  States. 
Led  hy  Daniel  Shays,  of  Massachusetts. 

1791. — Greatest  Battles  with  the  Indians. 
St,  Glair's  Defeat :   Wayne's  Victory. 

1794. — Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 
Subdued  by  General  Henry  Lee. 

1803. — Chastisement  of  the  Bakbary  Powers. 

fftimiliation  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli. 

1806. — -Burr's  Military  Expedition  to  the  South-West. 
Ilia  Schemes  of  Conquest  and  Empire. 

1813. — Haojrison's  Victory  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames. 
Death  of  Teowmse-h. 

1814.— Conquest  and  Burning  op  Washington,  by  the  British. 
Flight  of  President  Madison. 

1815. — Jackson's  Terrible  Eout  of  the  British  atKew  Orleans. 
Sudden  and  Decisive  Close  of  the  War. 

1842. — Eehellion  in  Ehode  Island,  under  Thomas  W.  Dorr. 
The  Tioo  Great  Political  Parties  Arm  and  Take  the  Field. 

1  ^47. ^General  Taylor's  Victorious  Campaign  in  Mexico. 
Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palnia,  Buena   Vista,  Etc. 

1847.— General  Scott  in  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas. 

First  Form,gn  Capital  Ever  Occupied  hy  a  United  States  Army, 
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1859. — John  Bkown's  Sbizurb  of  Harper's  FgRKy. 
I-Iis  Capture,  Trial,  and  Execution. 

1861. — Bombardment  and  Reduction  op  Fort  Sumter. 

Inauguration  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in  the  United  States. 

1861. — Disastrous  Defeat  of  the  Union  Akmy,  at  Bull  Run,  Va- 
li'irst  Important  Engagement  in  the  War  of  the  Bebellion. 

1862. — Battle  of  Antietam:,  Md. 

Bloodiest  Day  Ever  Known  in  America. 

1863. — SUKRENDEK   OF  TiCKSBDRG,  "THE   GIBRALTAR   OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI." 

37,000  Prisoners,  16  Generals,  and  Arms  for  60,000  Men,  the  Trophies. 

1863. — Three  Days'  Battle  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

A  Decisive  Union  Victory,  of  Supreme  Importance. 

1864. — Sherman's  March  Through  the  Heart  of  the  South. 
Display  of  Military  Genius  Unsurpassed  in  any  Age. 

1865. — Pall    op    Richmond,  and    Surrender    of    General    Lee    to    General 
Grant, 
Overthrow  of  the  Vour  Years'  Gigantic  Rebellion. 

1865. — Re-possession  op  Port  Sumter. 

The  Old  Flag  liaised  Again  on  its  Battlements, 


BRILLIANT  NAVAL  ENGAGEMENTS  AND  HEROIC  EXPLOITS. 

1779. — Capture  of  the  Ship-of-War  Serapis,  by  John  Paul  Jones. 
Mrst  American  Naval  Victory. 

1804. — Bombardment  OF  Tripoli. 

The  Proud  Corsair  Flag  Strikes  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

1812. — Fight  between  the  Pei&ates  Constitution  and  Guerriebe. 
Tlie  British  Colors  Struck  to  "  Old  Ironsides." 

1812. — Wonderful    Escape   op    the   Frigate   Constitution    from   a   Brit 
Fleet. 
Splendid  Naval  Tactics  of  the  Americans. 

1813. — Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

First  Squadron  Fight  between  England  and  America, 
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1814. — McDonough's  Victoey  on  Lake  Cuamplain. 

Swenteen  British  Eiisigns  Disappear  in  Two  Hours. 

1862. — ExTRAOBDINAKY  CoMBAT    BETWEEN   THE    MbRKIMAC    AND    MONITOB. 

Total  Revolution  in  Naval  Warfare. 

1864. — Engagement  between  the  Keaksaege  and  Alabama. 

Sinking  of  the  Alabama  a.ft&r  a  Brilliant  Contest  of  One  Hour. 

1864, — Heroic  Achievements  of  Admirais  Farragut  and  Poetee. 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  the  Scenes  of  their  Exploits. 

1865, — Brd.i.iant  Captuee    op  Foet   Fishee,  N.  C,  by  Admiral   Porter  and 
Geneeal  Tekey. 
Pronounced,  by  Gen.  Grant,  one  of  the  Great  Successes  that  Ended  the  War, 


SUPERB    ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    ORATORY. 

1830. — The    Great    Debate    between    Webster    and    Hayne,  in    the  United 
States  Senate. 
Known  as  "  The  Battle  of  The  Giants." 

1836. — Struggle  for  the  Eight  of  Petition  in  Congress. 

John  Quiney  Adamses  Dratnath  Contest,  Single-Handed,  for  Eleven  Days. 

1863. — Championship  of  Ajuerica's  Cause  in  Englasd,  by  Heney  Wakd  Beechek. 
He  Wrestles,  Victoriously,  with  Vast  and  Tumultuous  Mobs. 


CELEBRATED  CRIMINAL   CASES   AND    TRIALS,    TRAGEDIES,     MUTI- 
NIES, DUELS,  CONSPIRACIES,  Etc. 

1780. — Treason  of  Besedict  Arnold. 

Darkest  Deed  of  Infamy  during  the  Revolutionary   War. 

1804. — Fatal  Duel  between  Vice-President  Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Hamilton  Falls,  Mortally  Wounded. 

1806. — Aaron  Burr's  Trial  for  High  Treason. 
August  Judicial  Scene. 

1826. — Duel  between  Henry  Clay  and  John  Randolph. 
Two  Shots,  and  a  Reconailiation. 
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1831. — Captuke  and  Execution  of  Gibbs,  the  Koted  Pirate. 

Known  as  "the  Scourge  of  the  Ocean"  and  the  En&my  of  Mankind. 

1835. — Attempt  to  Assassinate  President  Jackson   in   thb  United   States 
Capitol. 
The  Perpetrator,  Richard  Lawrence,  Proves  to  be  a.  Lunatic 

1836. — TlilAL     OP    BlCHAKD     P.    EOBINSON,    FOR    THG     MuKDES     OF     MiSS     HeLBN 

Jewett,  of  New  York. 

The  Victim  a.  Notedly-Beautiful  Courtesan. 

1838, — ]iAKEAK0us   Duel   between    Hons.  W.  J.  Graves   and  Jonathan  Cil- 
LEY,  Mbmbeks  of  Congress. 
C'illey  Slain  at  the  Third  Firing. 

1841. — Cold-Blooded   Mdeder   of  Samuel  Adams  by  John  C.  Colt,  in  New 
York, 
One  of  the  Most  Celebrated  of  Modern  Crimes. 

1842. — Mutiny  on  Board  the  United  States   Bkig-Of-War  Someks. 
Hanging  of  Spencer  and  Other  Ringleaders  from  the  Yard-arm. 

1844.- — Trial  and  Degradation  of  Bishops  B.  T.  and  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  for 
Immorality. 
No  Parallel  Case  in  the  Christian  Church,since  the  Reformation. 

1849. — Astor  Place  Opera-Housb  Eiots,  New  York. 

Feud  between  the  Two  Great  Tragedians,  Forrest  and  Macready. 

1849. — Murder    of   Dr.  George  Parkman,  a  Boston    Millionaire,  by   Prof. 
J.  W.  Webster,  of  Harvard  Coli,ege. 
Intense  Interest  in  this  Case,  in  both  Hemispheres. 

1851, — Ebign  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  in  California. 
Stoift  and  Terrible  Dealings  with  Criminals. 

1856. — Assault    on    Hon.  Ciiablbs    Sumner,  in    the    United    States    Senate 
Chamber,  by  P.  S.  Bijooks. 
Twenty  Hard  and  Rapid  Slows  on  the  Senator's  Ba/re  Head. 

1857. — Shocking  and  Mysterious  Murder  of  Dr.  H.  Buedell,  of  New  York. 
Trial  of  Mrs.  Cunningham:  a  Drama  of  Horrors. 

1858. — Revolting  Prize  Fight  between  John  Morsissey  and  John  C.  Heenan. 
Morrissey  the  Victor — His  Triumphant  Election  to  Congress. 

1859.— Homicide  of  Hon.  P.  B.  Key  by  Hon.  D.  E.  Sickles,  M.  C,  in  Wash- 
ington. 
Seduction  of  Mrs.  Sickles  by  Mr.  Key  :  Trial  and  Acquittal  of  Sickles. 
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1859. — Fatal  Duel  between  Hon.  D. -0.  Brodeeick,  United  States    Senator 
FKOM  California,  and  Chief  Justice  Teeky. 
Broderieh  Mortally  Wounded  ;  His  Speedy  Death. 

1860. — Walker's  Pile ibus teeing  Expeditions. 
His  Met^-eat,  Capture,  and  Execution. 

1865. — Assassination  op  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  op  the  United  States. 
The  Most  Exalted  and  Beloved  of  Mortal  Rulers. 

1865. — Trial  of  the  Assassination  Conspirators. 
Their  Swift  and  Awful  Doom. 

1875. — Trial  of  Eev,  Hbnrx  Ward  Beecher  for  Alleged  Adultery. 

/  Theodore  Tilton  to  have  been  Committed  with  Mrs.  Tilton. 


VI. 

WONDERFUL  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  EARTH,  OCEAN,  AND  HEAVENS. 

1780. — Mysterious  Dark  Day  in  the  Northern  States. 
The  End  of  the  World  Supposed  to  he  at  Hmid. 

1806.— Greatest  Total  Solar  Eclipse  Ever  Known. 
Eive  Minutes  Total  Obscuration  at  Noonday. 

1811, — Desolating  Earthquake  at  the  West. 

All  Over  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantie  Coast. 

1815. — The  Ever-Memorable  September  G-ale. 

Unparalleled  Sinee  the  Settlement  of  the  Country. 

1833. — Sublime  Meteoric  Shower  all  Over  the  United  States. 
The  Whole  Eirtnament  in  Fiery  Commotion  for  Several  Hours. 

1837. — Magnificent  Aurora  Borealis  Covering  the  Whole  Heavens. 
Visible  All  Night  to  Millions  of  Observers. 

1843. — Appearance  op  a  Fiery  Comet  at  Mid-Day. 

It  Sweeps  through  the  Sky,  in  Plain  Sight,  for  Several  Weeks. 

1851. — Visit  op  the  Marine   Monster,  Called  the  Sea-Seepent,   along  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 
Accounts  Given  by  Eye-  Witnesses. 

1868. — Disastrous  Earthquakes  in  Calipoknia. 

Lives  Lost  and  Property  Destroyed,  in  '65  aiul  '68. 
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1869. — ToTAi,  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

Most  Interesting  and  Imporiatit  Olservations  of  the  Phenomenon  Ever  Made. 


EXTRAOBDINAEY  DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS,  SCIENTIFIC  EX- 
PEDITIONS, AND  THE  SPLENDID  TKIUMPHS  OF  MECH.VNICAL 
GENIUS. 

1793. — ^Whitney's  Great  Cotton-Gin  Invention. 

Kevolution  in  the  Prospects  and  Power  of  the  South. 

1807. — Fulton's  Application  of  Steam  to  Navigation. 
First  Steanv-boatVoyage  on  American  Waters. 

1835. — Mohse's  Invention  op  the  Electric  TELEGitArn, 
The  Scientific  Miracle  of  the  Age. 

1838. — Exploring  Expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  under  Commodoke  Wilkes, 
Discovery  of  the  Great  Antarctic  Continent. 

1842, — Fremont's  Exploration  of  the  Far  North-West. 

Plants  the  American  Flag  on  the  Highest  Peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

1846. — Discovery  op  Painless  Subgeey  by  the  Inhalation  of  Ethek. 
Most  Beneficent  Boon  to  JIumMmty  Ever  Conferred  ly  Science. 

1846. — Invention  of  that  Wondrous  Mechanism,  the  Sewinh  Machine. 
Romantic  Genius  and  Perseverance  of  the  Inventor. 

1847. — Expedition  to  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  under  Lieutenant  Lynch. 
Ths  "Sea  of  Death"  Explored,  Sounded,  and  its  Mysteries  Solved. 

1848. — Discovery  of  Gold  at  Sutter's  Mill,  California. 
California  Becomes  tite  M  Dorado  of  the  World. 

1850. — Grinnell  Expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Seas, 
Doctor  Kane  Discovers  an  Open  Polar  Sea. 

1851. — Victory  op  the  Yacht  America,  in  the  International  Eace  at  Cowes. 
She  Wins  "  The  Cup  of  all  Nations." 

1852. — Expedition  to  Japan,  under  Commodore  Perry. 
Opening  of  that  Empire   to  American  Intercourse. 

1853. — Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations,  in  New  York. 
Splendid  Display  of  the  Arts  and  Treasures  of  Civilisation. 
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1859. — pETROiEUM  Excitement  in  Pennsylvania. 

Discovery  of  Vast   Quantities  of  Illuminating   Oil   in  the  Depths  of  the 
Earth. 

I860.— Exhibition,  in  Hew  Yoeis,  of  the  Mammoth  Steamship  Great  Eastejjk-. 
La/rgest  Vessel  Sver  Built. 

1863. — Inaugueation  of  the  Gkbat  Organ  in  Boston. 
Most  Majestic  and  Perfect  Instrument  in  America. 

1866. — SuccESSFUl.  Latikg  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable. 
The  Grandest  of  Human  Enterprises. 

1869. — Completion  and  Opkning  of  the  Pacific  Eailkoad. 
Junction  of  the  Atlantio  and  Padjio  Oceans. 


REMAEKABLE    EEFOEMS,  DELUSIONS,  AMD   EXCITEMENTS,  IS"   THE 
MORAL    AND    RELIGIOUS    WORLD,   Etc. 

1830. — Pounding  of  the  Mokmon  Chukch  bt  Joseph  Smith. 
Origin,  Character,  and  Progress. 

1840.—-"  Washingtonian  "  or  Temperance   Reformation. 
Career  of  Hawkins,  Milohell,  Gowgh,  and  Others. 

1843. — ^Expected  Destruction  of  the  World. 

Rev.  William  Miller's  Second  Advent  Predictions, 

1844. — Degradation  of  Bishops  B.  T.  and  H.  U.  Ondekdonk  from  the  Epis- 
copacy, FOR  Immoralities. 
No  Parallel  Case  in  the  Christian  Church,  since  the  Reformation. 

1847. — The  Phenomena  of  "Spiritual  Manifestations." 

Singular  and  Humble  Origin,  and  World-wide  Development. 

1847. — VoTAGE  OF  the  United  States  Ship-of-Wak  Jamestown,  with  Food 
FOR  Ireland. 
First  War  Vessel  Ever  Sent  on  Such  a  Mission  of  Mercy. 

1849. — Visit  of  Father  Mathew,  the  Apostle  of  Temperanck 
His  600,000  American  Converts  to  Total  Abstinence,. 

1857. — The  "  Great  Awakening  "  in  the  Religious  World. 
Known  as  the  American  Pentecost, 
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1863. — ^Proclamation  of  Emancipation  to  the  Slaves. 
Millions  of  Slaves  Declared  to  he  Fwev&r  Free. 

1875. — Trial  of  Rev,  Herby  Wakd  Eeecher  tok  Alle<sed  Adultekv, 

Charged  by  Theodore  Tilton  to  have  bem  Committed  with  Mrs.  TUton. 

1875-6. — The  Populak  Eevival  Movement  uhdek  Messes.  Moody  and  Sank 
Great  Success  of  these  Earnest  and  Devoted  JEvangelists. 


POPULAR  OVATIONS,  NATIONAL   JUBILEES,  PAGEANTS,  PEATS,  Etc. 

1824.— -Faiiewbll  Visit  of  Lafayette  to  America. 
The  Invited  Guest  of  a  Grateful  Republic. 

1826. — Celebhation  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  American  Independence. 
Sudden  Death  of  Ex-Preddents  Adams  and  Jefferson,  on  tlie  Day  of  the 
Jubilee. 

1849.— TouK  OF  Patiier  Mathew,  the  Apostle  of  Tempeeance. 
A  Joyous  Welcome  Extended  Him,  Throughout  the  Land. 

1850. — Brilliant  Musical  Tour  of  Jenny  Lind, 

A  WJtole  Continent  Enchanted  with  Her  Melodies. 

1851. — Reception  of  Gov.  Kossuth,  of  Hungary. 
EntkusiasHo  and  Multiplied  Ovations. 

1858, — Morphy's  Marvelous  Chess  Triumphs. 

Yanq^uvshes  the  Most  Renowned  Flayers  in  Europe  and  America. 

I860.— Grand  Embassy  from  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

CuHotis  and  Extraordinary  Tour  to  the  Great  Cities. 

1860. — Arrival  and  Tour  op  the  Prince  op  Wales,  England's  Future  King. 
Received  with  Magnificent  Honors  and  Hospitalities,  as  the  Nation's  Guest. 

1861. — Rarey's  Astonishing  Feats  of  Horse-Taming. 
Wonder  and  Ad/miration  from  Crowded  Audiences. 

1863. — Inauguration  of  the  Colossal  Organ  ik  Boston. 
The  Masterpiece  of  Modem  Musical  Art. 

1869. — National  Peace  Jubilee  and  Musical  Festival. 

Ten  Thousand  Singers,  and  an  Orchestra  of  One  Thousand  Players, 

1871. — JouKSEY  over  the  Land,  op  the  Duke  Alexis,  op  Russia. 
Son  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
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1874. — VisTT  OF  King  Kai.akaua,  op  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

First  Instance  of  a  Reigning  Crowned  Head  enterintf  the  United  States. 

1876.— One  Hundredth  Birthday  of  the  American  Kbpubiic. 
Universal  Jubilee  Throughout  the  Land. 


APPALLING  PUBLIC  CALAMITIES,  DISASTEES,  PANICS,  Etc. 

1799. — Death    of    George   Washisston,    the   Father    op   his    Country,    and 
America's  Most  Illustrious  Citizen. 

The  Whole  World  Does  Honor,  hy  Eulogy  and  Lamentations,  to  His  Exalted 
Worth  and  Immortal  Fame. 

1811. — Desolating  Earthquake  at  the  West. 
All  Along  the  Valhy  of  the  Mississippi. 

1815. — The  Bter-Mmmobable  September  Gale. 

Unparalleled  Since  the  Settlement  of  the  Country. 

1835. — Tremendous  Pire  in  New  York,  in  the  Richest  Locality  in  America. 
700  Richly  Filled  Warehotises  laid  in  Ashes,  in  the  Dead  of  Winter. 

1844. — Explosion  on  Board  the  United  States  Steamer  Princeton. 
The  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Navy  Instantly  Killed. 

1849. — AsTOK-pLAGE  Opeka-Housb  Eiots,  New  York. 
A  Mob  of  20,000  Men :  Lamentable  Loss  of  Life. 

1849.— AwPUL  Visitations  of  the  "Angel  of  Death." 

Yellow  Fever  and  Cholera  Scourges,  at  Different  Periods. 

1851. — Feiohtbttl  Panic  in  a  N.  Y.  School  of  Eighteen  Hundred  Pupils. 
Scores  of  Children  Suffocated  to  Death. 

1854. — Loss  OF  the  Splendid  Collins  Steamship  Arctic. 

Collision  with  Steamer  Vesta,  in  Mid-Ocean,  at  Noonday,  in  a  Dense  Fog. 

1857. — Foundering  of  the  Steamer  Central  America. 

More  than  400  Lives  Lost,  and  $2,000,000  in  Treasure. 

1857. — Terrible  Crisis  in  the  Business  and  Financial  World. 
Known  as  "the  Great  Panic." 


1858. — Burning  of  the  Steamsii 
Nearly  600  Lives  Lost. 
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1860. — Fall  op  the  Pembeeton  Mills,  in  Lawkekce,  Mass, 
y  1,000  Persons  Buried  in  the  Buins. 


1865. — Assassination  of  Abbahak  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 
Darhest  Page  in  the  History  of  the  Nation. 

1868.— Disastrous  Eakthquake  in  California. 

Severe  and  Repeated  Slwcks  Over  a  Wide  Extent. 

1869. — AvONDALE  COLLIEKY   DiSASTEB,    IN   PENNSYLVANIA, 

More  than  100  Suffocated  in  the  Mines. 

1871. — Burning  of  Chicago,  III.,  the  Commercial  Meteopolis  of  the  Nokth- 
West. 
73  Miles  of  Streets,  with  17,460  Buildings,  Destroyed. 

1872. — Terrible  Fire  in  the  Business  Heart  of  Boston. 

The  Great  Financial  and  Mercantile  Center  of  New  JSngland  Consumed. 
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NE  HUNDRED  YEARS  ago,  namely,  on 
tbe  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  there  was  born  in 
the  western  world  a  New  Nation, — the  Ebt 

UBLic  OF  THE  TJnitbd  States.  Defiance  to 
emblazoned  in  empyreal  light  upon 
nd  Freedom  and  Justice  were  the 
frontlets  between  her  eyes.  Mon- 
arclis,  crowned  with  kingly  dia- 
dems, stood  awed  at  the  august 
manifesto,  and  at  tlie  solemn  ar- 
raignment o£  King  George  before 
the  judgment  of  mankind,  and 
parliaments  and  cabinets  started 
in  dismay  to  their  feet ;  but  the 
People,  as  they  descried  the  eagle 
o£  L  berty  spreading  her  wings, 
1  d  ao^r  ng  proudly  aloft,  breath- 
el  fieer  and  took  stronger  heart, 
as  the  clear  ring  of  her  voice 
sounded  through  the  air,  declar- 
ng  with  grandly  rounded  enna- 
c  at        tl  -^t  "  all  men  are  created 


al 


fiefuBing  to  pay  the  tribute  if  taxation  arbitrarily  i 
upon  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  tlie  British  crown, — 
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failing,  too,  to  move  tlie  king  and  Iiis  min- 
isters from  their  career  of  haughty  and 
reckless  obstinacy, — the  thirteen  American 
colonies  found  themselves  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  abject  submission  to  their 
so-called  royal  masters,  or  of  armed  resist- 
ance. Already  there  had  flashed  through- 
out the  country  the  electric  words  of  Pat- 
rick H  y  W  ra  t  fig!  t  A  PI  1 
to      m        d  t     tl      G  a    f   H    t  U 

that      1  ft  I      p    t   t  w    m     t 

figl  t  Ad         th     bl     d      t    1   t     t 

hea  t  I  d  w  fl  w  d  f  ly  d  h  Ij 
at  C  1       d  L        i,i  d  B     k 

Hill    W    1     gt        1    1      d  d       f 

sole  [1  d  1     act       t    b       t^ 

"N"  th        1     t    f  In  E  t    I 

pea  m  p       bly  d  H       1 

warmly  pp  d  d  mm  d  d  P 
pamphlet,  Common  Sense,  written  to 
this  end.  The  sons  of  liberty  shouted  their 
responsive  acclaim  to  this  manly  summons 
from  the  great  American  soldier — Wash- 
ington— and,  like  the  sound  of  many  wa^ 
tera,  the  spirit  of  national  independence 
which  thus  possessed  the  people  came  upon 
the  continental  congress,  then  in  session  in 
the  State-house  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  was  in  this  temple  of  freedom,  where- 
in was  sitting  as  noble  and  august  a  legis- 
lative body  as  the  world  ever  saw,  that 
Richard  Henry  Lee  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion, on  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  declaring, 
"  That  the  United  Colonies  are  and  ought 
to  be  free  and  independent  States,  and  that 
their  political  connection  with  Great  Brit- 
ain is  and  ought  to  be  di'isolvi'd  "  Upon 
this  resolution  there  sprang  np  at  once  an 
earnest  and  powerful  debate  It  was  op- 
posed, principally,  on  the  giound  that  it 
was  premature.  Some  of  the  best  and 
strongest  advocates  of  colonial  rights  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  motion,  which  at  last 
was  adopted  only  by  a  vote  of  seven  States 
in  its  favor  to  six  against.  Some  of  the 
delegates  had  not  received  definite  instruc- 
tions from  their  constituents,  and  others 
had  been  requested  to  vote  against  it  Its 
further  consideration  was  accordingly  post- 
poned until  there  was  a  prospect  of  greater 


uuanimity.  On  the  eleventh  of  June, 
therefore,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  formal  Declaration ;  this  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Benjamin  Pranklin,  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Robert  E.  Livingston. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  the  com- 
mittee made  their  report,  and  presented 
th    D    1      t       wl     i   tl    V 1    d  1  I 

Th    fl    t  g      1  d    ft  w      p  11 

M     J  ft  h  f  th       mm  tt 

0  tl  1  f  J  ly  g  p  d  d 
t  th  d  t  f  th  o- 
m     t        p  p        tl      Ii                       t     th 

t  1     t  t  t       h        t  tl 

1  t  d  th  p  p  ty  f  d  pt  J, 
t  th  1 1  m  d  last  d 

f  ly  th        d  d  w  t    m  Ij 

t      It  w  p  w    f  llj    pp      d  by 

some  of  the  members,  that  Jefferson  com 
pared  tho  opposition  to  "  the  ceaseless  ac- 
tion of  gravity,  weighing  upon  us  by  night 
and  by  day."  Its  supporters,  however, 
were  the  leading  minds,  and  urged  its 
adoption  with  masterly  eloquence  and  abil- 
ity. John  Adams,  Jefferson  asserts,  was 
"  the  colossus  in  that  debate,"  and  "fought 
fearlessly  for  every  word  of  it."  The  bond 
which  was  formed  between  those  two  great 
men  on  this  occasion  seems  never  to  have 
been  completely  severed,  both  of  them 
finally  expiring,  with  a  sort  of  poetic  jus- 
tice, on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  act 
which  constituted  their  chief  glory. 

Well  and  truly  did  the  mighty  patriot 
Adams  characterize  this  event  as  the  most 
memorahle  epoch  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica "  I  am  apt  to  believe,"  said  he,  "  that 
it  will  be  celebiated  bj  succeeding  genera- 
tions, as  the  great  anniversary  festival.  It 
ought  to  he  commemorated  as  the  day  of 
dehveiance,  by  '.olemn  acts  of  devotion  to 
Almighty  God  It  (ught  to  be  solemnized 
with  pomp  and  parade,  mth  show  gained, 
sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions, from  one  end  of  this  continent  to 
the  other,  from  this  time  forth  forever- 
more  ! ''  The  result  has  equaled  the  great 
patriot's  wishes.  Tradition  gives  a  dra- 
matic effect  to  its  announcement.  It  was 
known,  throughout  the  city,  that  the  great 
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event  was  to  be  determined  that  day,  by 
the  last  formal  acts ;  but  the  closed  dooia 
of  congress  excluded  the  populace  £rom 
witnessing  the  august  assembly  or  its  pi-o- 
ceedings,  though  thousands  of  anxious 
citizens  had  gathered  around  the  building, 
eager  to  hear  the  words  of  national  des- 
tiny soon  to  be  of&oially  proclaimed.  From 
the  hour  when  congress  came  together  in 
the  forenoon,  all  business  was  suspended 
throughout  the  city,  and  the  old  bollman 
steadily  remained  at  his  post  in  the  steeple, 
prepared  to  sound  forth  to  the  waiting 
multitudes  the  expected  glad  tidings.  He 
had  eyon  statnncdib  y  at  the  1  oi  of  the 
hall  below,  to  t;n  e  mmed  ate  s  gnal  of  tl  e 
turn  of  events,      This  bell    manufa^.turel 


felt  Buch  a  professional  pride,  the  electri- 
fied old  patriot  rung  forth  such  a  joyous 
peal  as  was  never  heard  before,  nor  ceased 
to  hurl  it  backward  and  forward,  till  every 
voice  joined  in  its  notes  of  gladness  and 
triumph.  The  roar  of  cannon,  and  iUu- 
minations  from  every  house  and  hill-top, 
added  to  these  demonstrations  of  uni- 
versal rejoicing. 

And  this  was  the  type  of  that  exultation 
which  everywhere  manifested  itself,  as  the 
news  spread  with  lightning  rapidity  from 
city  to  city  and  from  State  to  State.  Every 
American  patriot  regarded  the  declaration 
1  y  congress  as  the  noble  performance  of 
m  act  which  had  become  inevitable ;  and 
tl  e  I'll ei  itself  as  the  complete  vindica- 


jn  EngHnd,  boie  upon  its  ample  ciiive  the 
ninv  pioplietic  msciiption,  'Troclaim  1 1 
erty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  tl  e 
inhabitants  thereof,"  Hours  passed  o 
and  fear  began  to  take  the  place  of  ho[  e 
in  many  a  heart,  even  the  venerable  and 
always  cheerful  bellman  was  overhear  1  n 
his  despondent  soliloquy,  "They  will  never 
do  it!  they  will  never  do  it!"  Finally 
at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  door  of  the  mysterious  hall  swung 
open,  and  a  voice  exclaimed,  "Passed  — 
it  has  passed  ! "  The  word  was  caught  up 
by  ten  thousand  glad  mouths,  and  the 
watch -boy  now  clapped  his  hands  and 
shouted,  "  Ring !  Ring  I"  Seizing  the  iron 
tongue  of  the  bell  in  which  he  had  long 


to  of  \.me  1  befo  e  tl  e  1  f  public 
oj  on  thiou|,lo  t  tl  0  world  "When  it 
was  real  ly  tie  mag  trite  and  other 
funct    na    es  the      t  es  and  towns  of 

the  wl  ole  nat  on  t  w  rcetod  with 
si  outs  bonfl  es  an  1  j  rocess  on  It  was 
read  to  the  tr  ps  drawn  up  nder  arms, 
and  to  tl  e  congregat  o  s  in  1  rches  by 
m  n  sters  fro  the  pulpit  W  hington 
tiled  the  le  larat  on  w  tl  joy  It  is 
true  t  WIS  b  t  a  foimal  recogn  t  on  of  a 
tate  of  tl  gs  wl  1  1  ad  long  ex  ted,  but 
t  put  an  end  to  all  those  temper  z  ng  hopes 
of  reconciliation  which  had  clogged  the 
military  action  of  the  country.  On  the 
ninth  of  July,  therefore,  Washington 
caused  it  to  he  read  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
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t  tl      1     d     f        1    b    g  de  of 
tl  J  it  1  h  p  d  he 

I  1  th  t  tl  J.     t     t    vent 

%v  11  lb  t        t       very 

ffi  d     1 1       t    act       th  fid  1  ty  and 

g     as  k     w        th  t  tl     peace 

d      ttyfh  tydl      1      nder 

G  d       1  Ij  tl  f  rms; 

d  tl    t  1  w         tl  of  a 

St  t     p  1    f      fli        t  I   w      t3  re- 

w     1  I       m     t        Id  h  m  to  the 

1     h    t  h  £      f  t  J        The 

tr    p    1    t       d  t    tl  d    g    f  th     with 

tt     t  d    t  t     1       b    k   forth 

in  tumultuous  applau 

The  excitable  pop  lac  f  K  w  1  k 
were  not  content  with  tl  ng  g  £  L  11 
and    the    other    usual    m      f    tat  f 

public  joy.     There  w  1  ad         q 

trian  statue  of  Georg  th  Th  1  th 
Bowling  Green,  in  f  t  f  tl  ft 
Around  this  kingly  efli  j  tl  t  1       1 

titude,  surging  hithe  1  tl  th  t 

edly  gathered,  and  pull  t  d  t    tl 

ground,  broke  it  int  f  itu  t  hi 
fragments   were    afte  w    d  tl 

molded  into  bullets  an  1  m  3    t    d       tv 
against  his  majesty's  t      p        S  f  tl 

soldiers  and  officers  of  tl     Am  my 

having  joined  ia  this  proceeding,  Wash- 
ington censured  it,  as  having  mucli  the 
appearance  of  a  riot  and  a  want  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  army  was  ordered  to  abstain, 
in  the  future,  from  all  irregularities  of  the 

In  Boston,  that  citadel  of  radical  insub- 
ordination to  "his  majesty,"  the  public 
joy  knew  no  bounds,  and  even  the  British 
prisoners  were  courteously  summoned  to 
witness  the  spirit  with  which  a  brave  peo- 
ple, determined  to  be  free,  dared  to  defy 
the  British  throne.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  July  the  British  officers  on  parole  re- 
ceived each  a  card  from  the  governor,  re- 
questing the  honor  of  said  officer's  attend- 
ance at  a  specified  hour  on  the  morrow,  in 
the  town  hall.  As  rumors  were  pretty 
well  afloat,  however,  touching  the  decided 
step  that  had  been  taken  at  Philadelphia, 
the  officers  were  not  without  a  suspicion  as 
to  the  purport  of  the  meeting,  and  hesi- 


tated for  a  while  as  to  the  consistency  of 
giving  the  sanction  of  their  presence  to  a 
proceeding  which  they  could  not  but  re- 
gard as  traitorous.  Curiosity,  however, 
got  the  better  of  those  scruples,  and  it  was 
resolved,  after  a  brief  consultation,  that 
the  invitation  ought  to  be  accepted. 

On  entering  the  hall,  the  lung's  officers 
found  it  occupied  by  '  rebellious '  function- 
aries, military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
among  whom  the  same  good  humor  and 
excitement  prevailed  as  among  the  throng 
out  of  doors.  The  British  officials  were 
received  with   great  frankness  and  cordi- 

Ify        dw  Uttd        httnas 

bl  d  tl        t    w  tn       th    wl   1         e- 
E       til    as  tl       lock    t      k 
(1       1  C    ft      wh     oc     I     1  tl        b 

11  b    ng     bt        d  d 

1     1  th    d    1      t  II  d  t 

tl     w    Id  tl    t  tl     t       t     11  !     h 

Id        1         1   Id  B    t  1  h      N    tl 

4.  1  t  g  tl  as,  f 

p      td      Tl       b      gfi      hdtl      I, 

tlmntdpad        1        jtgtl 

d  th  y  w         p  k       1 J  ft 

w        t       I  h  Id      t  th  fi        f   i  f 

tl        gl  t     f  1  nt  y      M       wh  1     tl 

tw  11  wlfmbl  yth  1  n 
declaration  to  the  collected  multitude ;  at 
the  close  of  which,  a  shout  began  in  the 
ball  and  passed  like  an  electric  spark  to 
the  streets,  which  now  rang  with  loud  huz- 
zas, the  slow  and  measured  boom  of  can- 
non, and  the  rattle  of  musketry.  The 
batteries  on  T'ort  Hill,  Dorchester  Neck, 
the  castle,  Nantasket,  and  Long  Island, 
each  saluted  with  thirteen  guns,  the  artil- 
lery in  the  town  fired  thirteen  rounds,  and 
the  infantry  scattered  into  thirteen  divis- 
ions, poured  forth  thirteen  voiles,  —  all 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  states 
which  formed  the  Union.  There  was  also 
a  municipal  banquet,  at  which  speeches 
were  made  and  toasts  drank ;  and  in  the 
evening  a  brilliant  illumination  of  the 
houses. 

In  Virginia,  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence was  greeted  with  that  same 
ardor,  of  enthusiasm  which  for  so  many 
years  had  characterized  the  people  of  that 
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ancient  coramonwealtli,  in  the  course  of 
political  freedom.  In  South  Carolina,  too, 
the  doclaration.  was  read  to  the  assembled 
multitudes,  amid  the  greatest  rejoicings, — 
public  addresses,  military  and  civic  proces- 
sions, bands  of  music,  firing  of  cannon, 
and  kindred  demonstrations  of  popular 
favor.  In  all  the  colonies,  indeed,  the 
declaration  was  hailed  as  the  passing  away 
of  the  old  world   and   the   birth    of   the 

But  the  declaration,  though  it  thus 
solemnly  inaugurated  a  new  nation  and 
made  the  colonies,  for  the  time,  the  theater 
of  patriotic  jubilee,  involved  startling  per- 
ils and  imposed  momentous  duties  ;  for  it 
was  a  defiant  challenge  to  combat  thrown 
by  a  mere  province  in  the  face  of  the  moat 
colossal  power  in  all  Christendom.  This 
important  paper  commences  with  stating 
that,  "  When  io  the  course  of  human 
events  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  wliich  have 
connected  them  with  another,  and  to  as- 
sume among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  stations  to  which  the 
laws  of  Kature,  and  of  Nature's  God,  en- 
title them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  de- 
clare the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the 


The  causes  are  tben  stated,  and  a  long 
enumeration  of  the  oppie-'Sions  <  omplained 
ot  by  America  is  closed  by  saying  that 
"a  printe,  whose  diaraiter  is  thus  marked 
bi  eieiv  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  is 
unht  to  be  the  ruler  of  i  fiee  people  ' 
Hii^torv  may  be  searched  in.  i  ain  for  n  ords 
s  lold  and  Buithiiig  Used  by  a  colony 
■^gimst  a  powerful  sovereign 

The  fiuitless  ■\ppe'\ls  which  hal  been 
m^dpto  tlie  people  of  Gieat  Britain  are 
iKo  retouiited,  but  "  they  too  concludes 
this  declaration,  "ha^e  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity  We 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessitj 
which  denounces  our  separation  and  hold 
them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mi  I  md 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace  fnends  Then 
comes  the  portentous  conclusi  n — 

"We,  therefore,  the  repre  entitle es  of 


the  United  States  of  America,  in  general 
congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  tight  ought  to 

be,  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES;  that 

they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved  ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independ- 
ent states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts 
and  things,  which  independent  states  may 
of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this 
declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutu- 
ally pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

In  the  whole  country,  however,  between 
New  England  and  the  Potomac,  which 
was  now  to  become  the  great  theater  of 
action,  although  a  vast  majority  was  in 
favor  of  independence,  there  existed  an 
influential  number,  who  not  only  refused 
to  act  with  their  countrymen,  but  were 
ready  to  give  information  and  aid  to  the 
enemy.  Most  of  these  toi-ies  were  wealthy 
and  haughty,  and  rendered  themselves  ex- 
tremely unpopular  Laws  p'^ssed  by  the 
new  State  authonties  had  subjetted  thee 
persons  to  fines  and  impiisonments,  ind 
then  pioperty  to  confisi-ition  They  en 
dured  mini  outr-igc,  and  were  tieited  to 
"fcarrmgs  and  featherings'  innumerable, 
by  the  moie  violent  among  the  angry  pop 
uloce  To  jrevent  these  outrage,  on 
gress  ga^e  tie  superiision  of  tones  to 
committees  of  mspe  t  on  Many  of  these 
obno-^ioH  families  finally  lett  the  country, 
and  m  course  o£  time  the  tory  element  was 
eiodicated  or  completely  silenced. 

Soaicely  less  interesting  and  important 
la  the  chaiacter  of  the  leception  which 
this  remarl  able  document  met  on  its  ar- 
rival m  E  gland  "f  the  noble  band  of 
■impiican  patiiots  \  ho  had  been  chosen  to 
deliberate  ind  \  t  for  the  best  good  of  the 
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oppressed  coloiiiea,  and  who,  preceding  the 
tina!  act  of  tlie  declavation  of  iadepend- 
ence,  had  sent  forth  the  most  magnani- 
mous appeals  to  Britain's  sense  of  justice, 
— of  these  men  and  their  works,  there  had 
gone  forth  one  of  the  grandest  eulogies 
from  the  elder  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  the 
greatest  of  Britain's  statesmen,  who,  in 
his  place  in  parliament,  dared  to  say — 

"I  must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all 
my  reading  and  study — and  it  has  heen 
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posed, by  the  British  prime  minister,  to 
conciliate  the  exasperated  colonies  by  treat- 
ing thetn  as  a  people  possessing  certain 
independent  rights  and  powers,  Pitt 
showed  the  exalted  estimation  in  which 
he  held  the  lobollious  colonies  as  part  of 
the  Br  tish  realm,  by  opposing  such  a 
course  m  a  speech  of  almo'it  dramatic 
power  -vnd  effect  ^nd  from  which,  owing 
to  the  exhaustion  it  pioduced  in  his  own 
shatterpd  system,  the  great  pper  and  ora- 
tor almost  immediately  died 

In  F^^nce,  the  declaiation  of  independ- 
ence by  the  Ameiican  ix)lonies  was  greeted 
with  seoiet  bitisfaction  by  the  court  and 
rulers,  and  aroused  to  universal  gladness 
the  popular  heart.  Keviewing  the  scene 
and  its  actors,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  popular  orators  of  that  intrepid  nation 
was  led  to  say:  "With  what  grandeur, 
with  what  enthusiasm,  should  I  not  speak 
of  those  generous  men  who  erected  this 
grand  edifice  by  their  patience,  their  wis- 
dom, and  their  courage !  Hancock,  Frank- 
lin, the  two  Adamses,  were  the  greatest 
actors  in  this  affecting  scene ;  but  they 
were  not  the  only  ones.  Posterity  shall 
know  them  all.  Their  honored  names 
shall  be  transmitted  to  it  by  a  happier 
pen  than  mine.  Brass  and  marble  shall 
show  them  to  remotest  ages.     In  behold- 


ing them,  shall  the  friend  of  freedom  fool 
his  heart  palpitate  with  joy — feel  his  eyes 
float  in  delicious  tears.  Under  the  bust  of 
one  of  them  has  been  written, '  He  wrested 
thunder  from  heaven  and  the  scepter  from 
tyrants.'  Of  the  last  words  of  this  eulogy 
shall  all  of  them  partake."  Still  more  preg- 
nant were  the  words  of  the  great  Mira- 
beau,  as,  citing  the  grand  principles  of  the 
American  Declaration,  from  his  place  in 
the  National  Assembly,  "  I  ask,"  he  said, 
"  if  the  powers  who  have  formed  alliances 
with  the  States  have  dared  to  read  that 
manifesto,  or  to  interrogate  their  con- 
sciences after  the  perusal?  I  ask  whether 
there  he  at  this  day  one  government  in 
Europe — the  Helvetic  and  Batavian  con- 
federations and  the  British  isles  excepted 
— which,  judged  after  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Congress  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1776,  is  not  divested  of  its  rights  !" 
For  more  than  a  year,  commissioners 
from  congress,  at  the  head  of  whom,  was 
Dr.  Franklin,  resided  at  the  court  of 
France,  urging  upon  that  government  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  success  of  the 
American  straggle  was  regarded,  as  yet, 
too  doubtful,  for  that  country  to  embroil 
herself  in  a  war  with  Grreat  Britain.  But 
that  great  event,  the  capture  of  the  British 
army  at  Saratoga,  seemed  to  increase  the 
probability  that  the  American  arms  would 
finally  triumph,  and  decided  France  to 
espouse  Iier  cause.  The  aid  which  France 
now  brought  to  the  Americans  was  of 
great  importance.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  colonies,  without  her  contri- 
butions of  money,  navy,  and  troops,  would 
have  been  able  to  resist  Britain  with  final 
success;  at  least,  the  struggle  must  have 
been  greatly  prolonged.  To  this  inter- 
vention, however,  France  was  inclined,  by 
her  own  hostility  to  England,  whom  she 
delighted  to  see  humbled,  especially  by  a 
people  struggling  for  independence.  Fi- 
nally, after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallia  to 
General  Washington,  the  French  court 
pressed  upon  congress  the  propriety  of  ap- 
pointing commissioners  for  negotiating 
peace  with  Great  Britain.     In  accordance 
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with  this  advice,  Jolin  Adams,  Benjamin 
Erauldiij,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens, 
were  appointed.  The  conimisaionera  met 
Messrs.  Fiteherlert  and  Oswald,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  at  Paris,  and  provi- 
sional articles  o£  peace  between  the  two 
countries  were  there  signed,  Ifoveinber 
thirtieth,  1782 ;  the  definitive  treaty  being 
signed  on  the  third  of  September,  1783. 
Holland  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  in  1782;  Sweden,  in 
February  17S3-  Denmark  in  the  same 
^1 
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trembliiig  hand,  k  that  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, but  this  was  owing  to  . 
aifection;  for,  so  resolute  was  1 
gress,  tliat,  when  some  of  the  i 
suggesti^d  a  liope  of  reconciliation,  Mr. 
Hopkins  replied,  that  "the  time  had  come 
when  the  strongeat  arm  and  the  longest 
swofd  must  decide  the  contest,  and  those 
members  who  were  not  prepared  for  action 
liad  better  go  home."  The  boldest  signa- 
ture is  that  of  John  Hancock,  he  wliom 
the  liritisb  had  excepted  in  their  offers  of 
I      ]  one  "whose  offenses  are  of  too 

(1  g  tl  nature  to  admit  of  any  other 

d  t  n  but  that  of  condign  punish- 
m  t  The  number  who  signed  tlie  Dec- 
1      t  18  fifty-six ;    and   the    average 

1       tl     f  their  lives  was  about  sixty-five 
y  ai       G    penters'Hall — or  Independence 
H  11—       Philadelphia,  where   these  tre- 
1  enes  transpired,  is  still  one  of 

tl      plic       which   every  American  looks 
p  tl  patriotic  pride;  for  within  that 

t  mpl  born  a  Nation,  in  whose  dea- 

t    y  rapped  the  interests  of  Liberty 

d  C     1    ation  to  the  end  of  time. 
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1  e    1       1     of    tl    t   V  St      n  1      up    ? 
t     d        11    forma    tl  e     ente    of   the 
io    1  cap  tol  at  Wash  ngt  n    ire  f  ur 
n  fi    nt  1  a  nt  ngs  l)y  Jo!  n  Tr      1  ull 
1    11  str  te  tl  e  first  four  gie  t  e  eat 
the    1  sto  y   of    tl  e    Un  t  d    States 
.    ely  the  De  la  at    a  ot  Am  r         In 
pendence,  the  Surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
the  Surrender  of  Cornwallia,  and  the  Res- 
ignation of   Washington  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army.     -The  design  of  this 
Gates  a  Head-Qua    t-uo  Volume  being  to  portray  the  scenes   and 

incidents  leHting  to  each  of  tho&e  le-wimg  occurrences,  of  perpetual  interest,  in  the  rev- 
olutionary period, — as  well  as  those  that  illustrate  the  remaining  years  which  constitute 
the  nation's  first  century, — the  account  which  here  follows  will  be  descriptive  of  that 
triumphant  achievement  of  revolutioaary  valor,  the  reduction  of  Burgoyne  and  his 
forces  in  1777 ;  it  being  the  first  royal  anny  that  ever  capitulated  to  the  Americans. 
It  was  also  a  fitting  close  to  a  year  which  had  been  marked  by  the  arrival  of  Lafayette, 
favor  from  the  Trench  government,  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germajitown,  and  Ben- 
nington, the  latter  won  by  General  Stark,  and  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  Gen- 
eral Howe. 

The  campaign  of  1777  opened  under  gloomy  auspices,  and  promised  to  the  American 
cause  little  else  than  disasters.     The  army  of  Washington  was  totally  inadequate  in 
numbers,  discipline,  and  equipment,  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.    The  genius  of  liberty  was  inclosed  between  two  fires,  and  once  more  a  fatal  crisis  ■ 
seemed  approaching ;  for,  not  only  was  General  Howe  preparing  to  embark  with  twenty 
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thousand  veteran  troops  for  the  Delaware, 
whence  he  was  to  move  on  Philadelphia, 
but  Burgoyne  was  approaching  with  about 
half  that  number,  backed  by  hoidee  of  sav- 
ages from  the  north,  Burgoyne  had  long 
been  one  of  the  pet  generals  in  the  British 
army,  and  to  him  was  specially  intrusted 
the  prestige  of  British  arms  and  honor  in 
the  conflict  with  America.  He  was  the 
inheritor  of  great  wealth,  through  his 
father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  he  served 
in  Portugal  with  much  credit,  as  brigadier- 
general,  in  1762  ;  for  some  time  he  was  a 
conspicuous  member  of  parliament;  and 
in  1775  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  in 
America,  "to  subdne  the  rebellious  colo- 
nies." He  witnessed  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Ilill.  In  1776  he  returned  to  England, 
and  had  a  long  conference  with  George 
III.  on  colonial  affairs.  In  1777  he  was 
appointed  to  lead  the  army  which  was  to 
penetrate  from  Canatla  into  the  United 
States  and  crush  to  atoms  the  revolution- 
ary forces ; — with  what  success,  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  wDl  show : 

Having  arrived  in  Quebec  with  his  com- 
mission in  May,  1777,  this  ambitious  gen- 
eral, inspired  by  the  distinguished  confi- 
dence placed  in  his  genius  and  ahili^  by 
the  English  ministry,  immediately  dis- 
played great  activity  in  making  those 
preparations  wliich  were  necessary  to  the 
success  of  an  enterprise  which  was  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  America,  The  regular 
force  placed  at  his  disposal,  consisting  of 
British  and  German  troops,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  seven  thousand  men,  exclusive 
of  a  corps  of  artillery  numbering  about 
five  hundred.  To  these  was  added  a  de- 
tachment of  seven  hundred  rangers,  under 
Colonel  St.  Leger,  destined  to  make  an 
incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  to  seize  Fort  Stanwix.  According  to 
the  plan  of  operations  decided  upon  by 
Burgoyne,  his  principal  army  was  to  be 
joined  by  two  thousand  Canadians,  in- 
cluding hatchet-men,  and  other  workmen 
whose  services  were  necessary  to  render 
the  route  practicable.  A  sufficient  number 
of  seamen  had  likewise  been  assembled, 
for  manning  the  transports.     Besides  the 


Canadians  that  were  to  be  immediately 
attached  to  tho  army,  many  others  were 
called  upon  to  scour  the  woods  in  the 
frontiers,  and  to  occupy  the  intermediate 
parts  between  the  army  which  advanced 
towards  the  Hudson  and  that  which  re- 
mained for  the  protection  of  Canada;  the 
latter  amounted,  including  the  highland 
emigrants,  to  upwards  of  three  thousand 
men.  They  were  furnished  by  the  san- 
guine ministry  with  an  unusual  variety 
and  abundance  of  provisions,  military 
stores,  and  other  conveniences,  amongst 
which  was  included  a  large  quantity  of 
uniforms,  destined  for  the  loyalists,  who, 
it  was  not  doubted,  would  after  victory 
flock  from  all  quarters  to  the  royal  camp. 
A  great  number  of  cruel  and  intractable 
savages  were  also  gathered  together  to 
swell  the  force  and  prowess  of  tbis  invad- 
ing host.  Burgoyne  had  taken  pains  to 
be  seconded  by  many  brave  and  able  offl- 
cers,  among  whom  was  Major-General 
Phillips,  the  brigadier-generals  Fraser. 
Powel,  Hamilton,  and  Specht,  with  the 
Brunswick  major-general,  Baron  Hiedesel. 
The  whole  army  shared  enthusiastically 
in  the  ardor  and  hopes  of  its  chiefs,  and 
not  a  doubt  was  entertained  of  an  ap- 
proaching triumph,  and  the  thorough  con- 
quest and  humiliation  of  America.  The 
most  base  feature  in  Burgoyne's  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  his  employment  of  hordes 
of  wild  and  inhuman  savages,  whose  only 
weapons  were  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife.  But  bitterly  did  he  rue  his  course 
in  this  respect,  for  the  deeds  enacted  by 
those  hell-hounds  of  cruelty  served,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  to  exasperate  the 
American  patriots,  and  to  incite  them  to 
determined  resistance  and  triumph.  The 
murder  of  that  lovely  young  woman.  Miss 
McOrea,  at  Fort  Edward,  and  the  bloody 
massacre  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyom- 
ing, were  the  legitimate  fruits  of  such  a 
policy  as  that  of  Burgoyne. 

The  first  movement  of  Burgoyne  was  to 
encamp  near  the  little  river  Boquet,  on 
the  western  hank  of  Lake  Champlain,  a 
short  distance  north  of  Crown  Point. 
Here  he  made  addresses  to  the  Indians  to 
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stimuliite  fheii-  ardor  but  repress  their 
ferociotia  propensities,  and  sent  ptoclama- 
tions  into  the  country  to  intimidate  the 
people.  He  )n.\t  mide  i  "hort  stop  at 
Croma  Point,  lud  then  pioceeded  to  invest 
Ticouderoga.  The  ri^ht  wing  took  the 
western  hank  of  the  Uke,  the  left  advanced 
upon  the  eastern  ind  the  center  was  em- 
barked upon  the  lake  itself 


't-^T^^^i^^^-'tiZ.i^ — 


Unfortunately,  the  American  army,  des- 
tined to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  royiil 
troops  and  to  defend  Ticonderoga,  was 
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the  night  of  the  fifth  of  July.  All  was 
done  iu  good  order  and  profound  silence  ; 
and  the  stores,  artiliery  and  provisions, 
were  put  on  hoard  two  hundred  bateaux 
and  five  armed  galleys.  They  would  prob- 
ably have  escaped  unperceived  by  the 
British,  had  not  a  house  caught  fire  on 
Mount  Independence,  which  betrayed  by 
its  light  all  that  had  taken  place.  The 
Americans  were  immediately  pursued,  and 
by  the  next  afternoon  their  boats  were 
overtaken  and  attacked  at  Skeneshorough 
Falls.  Two  of  the  American  galleys  sur- 
rendered, and  three  were  blown  up;  and, 
after  setting  fire  to  their  works,  mills,  and 
bateaux,  that  portion  of  the  army  escaped 
up  Wood  Creek  to  Fort  Anne.  The  van- 
guard of  tho  corps  that  set  out  by  land,, 
under  St.  Clair,  had  arrived  at  Castleton ; 
the  rear  had  rested  at  Hubbardston,  when 
it  was  overtaken  and  attacked  by  General 
Fraser,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh. 
An  obstinate  battle  ensued,  which  at 
length,  after  Riedesel  came  up,  resulted  in 
the  dispersion  of  the  Americans,  who  left 
many  of  their  soldiers,  together  with  their 
brave  commander,  Colonel  Francis,  dead 
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to  their  aid  their  savage  allies.  The 
Amecicaiis  set  the  fort  on  flee,  and  re- 
tired to  Foi-t  Edward,  where  General 
Schuyler  had  posted  iiimseif.  Oa  the 
twelfth,  St.  Ciair  also  arrived  there  with 
the  remaina  of  the  garrison  of  Ticonder- 
oga.  This,  it  was  expected,  would  be  the 
next  point  of  attack.  But  Burgoyiie  was 
detained  at  Sbenesborough,  through  want 
of  provisioiis  and  stores.  General  Schuy- 
ler took  advantage  of  this  delay,  and  neg- 
lected no  means  to  procure  recruits  and 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

After  succeeding  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  Forb  George,  the  British  army  with 
much  difficulty  attained  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  near  Fort  Edward.  The  Ameri- 
cans moved  down  to  Stillwater.  Bur- 
goyno  soon  experienced  a  great  depriva^ 
tion  of  provisions.  "While  Colonel  St. 
Leger  was  investing  Forb  Stanwix,  on 
tlie  Mohawk,  he  detached  five  hundred 
soldiers  and  savages  to  procure  cattle  at 
Bennington.  To  favor  this  expedition  he 
moved  liis  army  down  to  the  bank  opposite 
Saratoga ;  hut  a  company  of  provincials 
having  assembled  from  different  quarters 
at  Bennington,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Stark,  the  latter  met  the  enemy 
on  the  border  of  the  town,  and  after  an 
obstiTiate  encounter  bravely  repulsed  them. 
The  British,  however,  wore  again  strength- 
ened by  a  fresh  detachment,  and  once  more 
the  Americans  were  attacked;  but  victory 
declared  for  the  latter,  the  English  losing 
seven  hundred  men  and  all  their  baggage. 

But  at  this  time.  General  Herkimer, 
who  marched  to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Gan- 
aevoort  at  Fort  Stanwix,  was  ambushed  by 
the  savages,  who  dispersed  his  corps  with 
all  that  frightful  carnage  characteristic  of 
Indian  warfare.  In  a  short  time,  bow- 
ever,  the  Indians  became  disaffected,  and 
the  British  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
and  retreat. 

These  successes  of  the  Americans  at 
Stanwix  and  Bennington,  inspired  them 
with  new  confidence.  The  harvests  were 
now  ended,  and  the  country  people  took 
arms  in  multitudes,  and  hastened  to  the 
camp  elated  with  the  expectation  of  van- 


quishing the  vaunted  '  regulars  of  the 
king.'  General  Gates,  an  oIQcer  of  no 
inconsiderable  renown,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  which  also  gave 
a  new  spur  to  their  alacrity ;  they  were  ex- 
cited, too,  by  the  inhuman  cruelties  of  the 
savages  under  St.  Leger  and  Burgoyne, 
and  the  awful  butchery  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  Miss  McCrea,  murdered  in  cold 
blood  at  Fort  Edward  by  the  British-paid 
Indians,  which  was  still  fresh  In  their 
minds,  exasperated  them  to  the  extreme. 
The  savages  now  deserted  Burgoyne,  and 
the  Canadians  were  frightened  to  their 
homes,  by  the  sinister  aspect  of  affairs. 
General  Lincoln,  with  a  strong  and  de- 
termined body  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut  militia,  assisted  by  Colonels 
Brown  and  Johnston,  proceeded  with  great 
secrecy  and  celerity  to  repossess  Forts  Ed- 
ward, Anne,  and  George,  Mount  Hope, 
and  Mount  Defiance.  Complete  success 
crowned  this  admirably  conducted  move- 
General  Burgoyne  having  amassed  about 
thirty  days'  provisions,  resolved  to  pass  the 
Hudson,  engage  the  American  army,  and 
penetrate  to  Albany.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  he  crossed  the  river,  and 
encamped  on  the  heights  and  plains  of 
Saratoga,  Gates  being  tliea  near  Stillwa- 
ter. Burgoyne  had  now  to  rely,  almost 
entirely,  on  his  German  and  British  regu- 
lar troops,  and  a  battle  waa  soon  expected. 
This  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  of 
September,  and  the  question  was  to  he  de- 
cided, whether  the  Americans  could  resist 
the  English  upon  equal  ground,  in  fair 
and  regular  battle. 

Some  small  woods  only  separating  the 
two  watcliful  and  eager  armies,  they  were 
early  on  the  nineteenth  formed  in  the 
order  of  battle.  The  right  wing  of  the 
British  army  rested  upon  the  high  grounds, 
and  the  left  wing  and  artillery,  under  Phil- 
lips and  Eiedesel,  kept  along  the  road  and 
meadows  by  the  river  side.  Gates  took 
the  right  of  the  American  army,  and  gave 
the  left  to  Arnold.  Smart  skirmishes  im- 
mediately ensued  between  the  foremost 
marksmen  of   eitlier  party,  and  the  two 
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forces  soon  met.  G-eneral  Fraser  repulsed 
the  Americans.  Finding  the  right  flanl: 
of  the  enemy's  right  wing  so  well  defended, 
tliey  left  a  sufficient  guard  to  defend  this 
passage,  made  a,  rapid  movement  to  their 
right,  and  vigorously  assailed  the  left  flank 
t  tl  me  w'n^  Arnold  exhibited  upon 
th  a     n  all  the   impetuosity  of   his 

u  a  and  ml  1  lened  his  men  both  by 
e  and  exa  pi  .  The  action  became 
ext  n  ely  wa  and  the  enemy  fearing 
th  t  Ar  Id  Idj  utting  their  lino,  would 
penetrate  between  their  wings  —  as  was 
manifestly  his  intention, — hastened  to  re- 
enforce  the  points  attacked.  General 
Fraser  came  up  with  the  twenty-fourth 
regiment,  some  light  infantry,  and  Brey- 
man's  riflemen ;  he  would  have  drawn 
more  troops  from  the  right  flank,  hut  the 
heights,  on  which  it  was  posted,  were  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  totally  evacu- 
ated. Meanwhile,  such  was  the  valor  and 
impetuosity  of  the  Americans,  that  the 
English  began  to  fall  into  confusion,  and 
would  have  been  utterly  routed,  but  for  the 
arrival  of  General  Phillips  with  fresh  men 
and  a  part  of  the  artillery ;  upon  hearing- 
the  firing,  he  liad  rapidly  made  his  way 
through  a  very  difficult  wood  to  the  scene 
of  danger.  He  restored  the  action  at  the 
very  moment  it  was  about  to  be  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Americans ;  but  the  latter, 
nothing  daunted,  renewed  their  attacks 
with  such  persevering  energy,  that  night 
only  parted  the  combatants, 

Benedict  Arnold  and  Daniel  Morgan 
wore  the  ruling  spirits  that  directed  the 
battle  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and 
the  gallant  General  Fraser  was  the  direct- 
ing soul  of  the  British  in  action.  His  skill 
and  courage  were  everywhere  conspicu- 
ous. He  was  mounted  upon  a  splendid 
iron-gray  gelding ;  and,  dressed  in  the  full 
uniform  of  a  field  officer,  he  was  a  promi- 
nent object-  in  the  eyes  of  the  Americans, 
It  was  evident  that  the  fate  of  tiie  battle 
rested  iipon  him,  and  this  the  keen  eye 
and  sure  judgment  of  Morgan  perceived. 
In  an  instant  his  purpose  was  conceived, 
and,  calling  a  file  of  his  best  men  around 
him,  he  said,  as  he  pointed  toward  the 


British  right,  "  That  gallant  officer  is  Gen- 
eral Fraser.  I  admire  and  honor  him,  but 
it  is  necessary  he  should  die;  victory  for 
the  enemy  depends  upon  him.  Take  your 
stations  in  that  clump  of  bushes,  and  do 
your  duty."  Within  five  minutes  Fraser 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  was  carried  to 
the  camp  by  two  grenadiers.  Just  previ- 
ous to  being  hit  by  the  fatal  bullet,  the 
crupper  of  his  horse  was  cut  by  a  rifle  ball, 
and  immediately  afterward  another  passed 
through  the  horse's  mane,  a  little  hack  of 
his  ears.  The  aid  of  Fraser  noticed  this, 
and  said,  "  It  is  evident  that  you  are 
marked  out  for  particular  aim;  would  it 
not  he  prudent  for  you  to  retire  from  this 
place?"  Fraser  replied,  "My  duty  for- 
bids me  to  fly  from  danger,"  and  the  next 
moment  he  fell.  This  act  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  suggested  by  Arnold. 

After  this  battle,  Burgoyne  waited 
nearly  a  month  to  hear  from  General 
Clinton.  At  length  he  received  intelli- 
gence, hut  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  only 
to  increase  his  disappointments  and  ren- 
der his  situation  more  hopeless.  Driven 
to  extremity,  he  resolved  to  make  another 
effort  to  force  a  passage  to  Albany  by  his 
enemy's  left.  In  this  he  utterly  failed, 
and  his  troops  were  driven  back  to  their 
in  trench  ments,  being  pursued  with  eager- 
ness and  great  loss,  even  to  their  camp. 
The  Americans  had  now  acquired  an 
opening  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
British  army,  whose  situation  was  there- 
fore rendered  very  perilous.  Burgoyne 
now  operated  a  change  of  ground.  But 
General  Gates  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  station  strong  divisions  on  almost  every 
aide,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  escape.  Bur- 
goyne then  retired  to  Saratoga ;  but  so 
miserable  was  the  condition  of  his  army, 
that  it  occupied  nearly  two  days  to  effect 
this  small  movement  of  six  miles,  and  even 
left  his  hospital  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Hoping  to  cross  the  river  at  Sara- 
toga, and  retreat  to  the  lakes  to  save  his 
army,  he  soon  found  that  Fort  Edward,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  was  too  strongly  man- 
ned to  admit  of  his  attempting  any  such 
purpose;   thereupon  he  turned  his  atten- 
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tion  to  Eorfc  George,  in  hopes  of  crossing 
there.  He  was  not  long  in  ascertaining, 
however,  tliat  there,  too,  the  Americans 
were  strongly  intrenched. 

General  Gates,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  American  army  thirsting  for  battlp 
wiih^ril  upon  Burgoj ne  s  le^i  In  thn 
St  te  of  afFiirs  it  wa  tint  the  pioul 
p  rited  Lriton  fin  illj  rel  nquished  ill 
eipe  tition  of  saving  himself  by  his  own 


nature  of  the  ground,  could  not  bo  at- 
tacked ; — such  was  the  extremity  that  pre- 
sented itself.  But  Burgoyne'a  troops,  even 
while  the  rifle  and  grape  shot  fell  thickly 
around  them  in  this  forlorn  state,  retained 
their  ordinary  constancy,  and,  while  sink- 
ing under  war's  bard  necessity,  betrayed 
no  want  of  temper,  or  of  fortitude. 

Clinton's  effort  to  relieve  Burgoyne  waa 
He  pushed  up  the  Hudson 


ff  II     o  I3  refuse  from  le  p  9 

tl      f    nt  poa    b  1   V  of  CO  ope  at  on  fro 

h     pi  ts  down  tl  e      vei     a  d  I  e  1  ol  ed 
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e    lea  re      H  s  ain  y  wa?    nipt  ible 

o  It  n  Won  o  t  ilandoned  half 
the  number  sH  ghteied  ind  an  ong  t 
them  the  most  distinguished  ofBcers ;  and 
invested  closely  by  a  much  greater  furce, 
who  refused  to  fight  from  a  knowledge  of 
their  helpless  condition,  and  who,  from  the 


r    er    cap      ed    E  rt     Mo  tg  me  y    dnd 
CI  nto       ftf-r  1  Irive  ta    e  ly  t  e 

Ame  can  girr  son  TJid  the  n  th  n  an 
ton  cruelty  Si  Henry  et  fire  to  1  ou  es 
ind  bu  Id  ngs  of  every  desc  apt  0  de 
stroymg  by  confla^iat  the  cl  u  oh  and 
e  e  y  otl  er  >u  id  ng  n  the  bea  t  ful  tow 
of  Esopus,  After  the  capture  of  these  two 
forts,  Clinton  dispatched  a  messenger  by 
the  name  of  Daniel  Taylor,  to  Burgoyne, 
with   the   cheering    intelligence.      Fortu- 
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nately,  ho  was  taken,  on  the  way  as  a  spy. 
Finding  himself  in  danger,  ho  was  seen  to 
turn  aside  and  take  something  from  his 
pocket  and  swallow  it.  The  American 
commander  forthwith  otcleted  a  severe 
dose  of  emetic  tartar  to  he  administered ; 
this  produced  the  effect — the  prisoner  dis- 
charging a  small  silver  hullet,  which,  on 
being  unscrewed,  was  found  to  inclose  a 
dispatch  to  Burgoyne.  "Out  of  thine 
own  mouth  thou  ahalt  be  condemned." 
The  spy  was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed. 
Perceiving,  now,  that  all  the  passes  in 
his  rear  were  strongly  guarded,  and  that 
further  retreat  or  resistance  was  useless, 
Burgoyne  called  a  council  on  the  fifteenth 
of  October.  Whild  the  council  was  qui- 
etly deliberating,  an  eighteen-pound  shot 
crossed  the  table,  and  they  resolved  unani- 
mously to  offer  terms  to  General  Gates. 
These  proposals  finally  resulted  in  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Eurgoyne's  whole  army.  The 
news  of  the  capture  in  the  Highlands  is 
said  to  have  arrived  at  this  juncture,  which 
led  General  Burgoyne  to  temporize,  in  ex- 
pectation of  possible  relief  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  Gates,  seeing  the  critical  mo- 
ment, drew  up  his  army  for  immediate  on- 
set, and  sent  in  a  flag,  demanding  a  reply 
in  ten  minutes.  The  exigency  was  immi- 
nent, and  Burgoyne  felt  it.  With  a  trem- 
bling hand  and  pallid  countenance  the 
proud  warrior  signed  the  treaty.  The 
surrender  was  duly  carried  into  effect  on 
the  seventeenth  of  October.  Burgoyne 
having  proposed  to  WOkinson,  the  Ameri- 
can adjutant-general,  a  desire  to  be  intro- 
duced to  General  Gates,  they  crossed  the 
Fishkill,  and  proceeded  to  head-quarters 
on  horseback.  General  Burgoyne  in  front, 
with  his  adjutant- general  and  two  aids- 
de-camp  behind  him ;  then  followed  Jlajor- 
General  Phillips,  the  Baron  Eiedesel,  and 
the  other  general  ofBcers  and  their  suites, 
according  to  rank.  General  Gates,  ad- 
vised of  Burgoyne's  approach,  met  him  at 
the  head  of  the  American  camp,  Bur- 
goyne in  a  rich  royal  uniform,  and  Gates 
in  a  plain  blue  frock.  When  they  aj*- 
proached  nearly  within  sword's  length, 
they   reined    up    and   halted,     Adjutant- 


General  Wilkinson  then  formally  an- 
nounced the  names  of  the  gentlemen, 
whereupon  General  Burgoyne,  raising  his 
hat  most  gracefully,  said ; 

"  The  fortune  of  war,  General  Gates, 
has  made  me  your  prisoner." 

"  I  shall  alieays  he  ready  to  hear  testi- 
mony," promptly  replied  the  conqueror, 
with  a  courtly  salute,  "that  it  has  not 
been  through  any  fault  of  your  exeelleney." 

Major-General  Phillips  then  advanced, 
and  he  and  General  Gates  saluted  and 
shook  hands,  with  the  familiarity  of  old 
acquaintances.  The  Baron  Eiedeeel  and 
other  officers  were  introduced  in  their 
turn.  General  Gates,  with  great  delicacy, 
consented  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
American  soldiery  were  not  to  be  present 
when  the  British  army  underwent  the 
shame    and    humiliation   of    piling    their 

The  trophies  which  were  gained  by  this 
great  victory,  wore  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-one  prisoners,  a  train 
of  brass  artillery  immensely  valuable,  con- 
sisting of  forty-two  pieces  of  brass  can- 
non, besides  seven  thousand  muskets,  with 
seventy-two  thousand  cartridges,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  shot,  shells,  and  clothing 
for  seven  thousand  men,  with  a  largo  num- 
ber of  tents  and  other  military  stores. 
The  American  army  numbered  about  three 
times  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  American  army  engaged  in  this 
victorious  enterprise,  contained  many  fine 
officers,  Schuyler  was  a  man  of  great 
good  sense  and  experience,  having  been 
an  ofacer  in  the  war  of  1765  to  1763, 
General  Morgan,  a  bold  and  intrepid  sol- 
dier, was  there,  rendering  most  conspicu- 
ous service.  Arnold's  heroism  never  sjione 
more  brightly  than  in  the  various  ordeak 
through  which  he  passed  during  this  cam- 
paign. Lincoln,  too,  showed  himself  to  be 
valiant  and  discreet  even  in  the  most  try- 
ing exigencies.  Brooks's  share  in  this 
event  is  applauded  by  every  historian  of 
the  war,  as  is  likewise  the  honorable  career 
of  Dearborn  and  Hull.  The  other  Ameri- 
can generals,  who  may  be  named  in  this 
campaign,  are  Poor,  Learned,  Ten  Broeck, 
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Kow,  it  so  happened  that  Washington's 
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the  contest  between  England  and  the 
United  States  was  believed  to  be  substan- 
tially decided.  Though  the  war  might  be 
kept  up  longer,  no  further  doubt  was  ea- 
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tertained  of  tlie  success  witli  which  the 
revolutionista'  efforta  would  be  ultimately 
crowned.  Nor  was  it  amongst  tho  small- 
est advantages  expected  from  it,  that  it 
would  probably  decide  the  uncertain  and 
balancing  politics  of  foreign  courts,  anx- 
ious to  separate  America  from  Britain,  but 
apprehensive  of  the  hazards  to  be  encount- 
ered hy  taking  open  part  in  the  war.  The 
thanks  of  congress  were  voted  to  General 
Gates  and  hia  army;  and  a  medal  of  gold, 
in  commemoration  of  this  great  event,  was 
ordered  to  be  struck,  to  be  presented  to 
him  by  the  president  of  congress,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  event  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  particu- 
lar on  the  British  cabinet  and  nation,  was 
prodigious.  It  seemed  to  remove  all  the 
delusive  hopes  of  easy  conquest  with  w  hich 
the  English  had  so  long  flattered  them- 
selves, and  suddenly  to  display  in  open 
view  the  mass  of  resistance  which  had  got 
to  be  encountered.  The  previous  disasters 
of  the  American  arms  bad  induced  a  be- 
lief in  Europe,  even  among  the  friends  of 
the  colonists,  that  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence could  not  succeed.  The  rapid  ad- 
vance of  Burgoyne  into  the  interior,  the 
fall  of  the  important  fortress  of  Ticonder- 
oga,  and  the  boastful  announcements  of 
victory  continually  made  by  the  British 
and  circulated  all  over  Europe,  had  pro- 
duced a  general  impression  that  the  colo- 
nists were  virtually  subdued  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  came  the  unexpected 
and  astounding  intelligence  that  Bur- 
goyne and  all  his  forces  had  laid  down 
their  arms  in  submission  to  an  American 
general. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  tlie 
ministry  received  their  private  dispatches 
containing  the  news,  a  rumor  of  their  con- 
tents had  got  into  the  house  of  commons, 
just  as  the  members  had  assembled.  One 
of  the  members  arose,  and  with  the  most 
imperative  earnestness  of  manner  ad- 
dressed the  treasury  benches,  demanding 
what  were  the  accounts  from  America 
Being  compelled  to  disclose  the  mortifying 
fact,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  arose. 


and,  in  a  weak  and  faint  voice,  informed 
the  house  it  was  too  true  that  General  Bur- 
goyne and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war. 

At  this  announcement,  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation, sarcasm,  reproach  and  invective, 
was  poured  upon  the  king's  ministers  by 
the  opposition  leaders,  who  overwhelmed 
them  with  the  bitterest  declamation  on 
their  imbecility,  rashness,  and  obstinacy. 
In  the  house  of  lords,  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
— the  foremost  man  of  the  realm — moved 
to  amend  the  address  in  answer  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  by  introducing  a 
clause  recommending  to  hia  majesty  an 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the 
commencement  ot  i  treaty  of  conciliation 
He  vehemently  condemned  the  emploj 
ment  of  meiuless  sa\  ages  to  m  age  i  "  bir- 
barous  wai  igainst  our  brethien, '  and 
was  desirous  jf  peace  on  -uiy  terms  ^liort 
of  the  dismemberment  ot  the  empue 
Such,  however,  w\s  the  infatuation  of  the 
court  and  mmntr^,  tl  at  their  hostile  plans 
werestillperaeieredm,  the  government  de- 
claring that  "if  ten  tbouaand  men  cannot 
conquer  America,  fifty  thousand  shall  !  " 
And  with  the  help  of  strong  majorities  in 
parliament,  more  supplies  were  raised,  new 
troops  levied,  and  the  war  carried  on. 

The  most  important  among  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  Burgoyne's  surren- 
der, was  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
America  and  France.  The  communica- 
tion of  this  important  intelligence  from 
the  American  commissioners  in  France, 
diffused  extreme  joy  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States,  being  received  by  the  people  as 
the  harbinger  of  their  independence ;  and 
in  this  they  were  not  disappointed,  for  men, 
arms,  and  money  were  liberally  supplied 
by  their  generous  aUy,  until  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  independence  was  wrung 
from  King  George.  Such,  then,  was  the 
part  played  by  that  army  which  had  ex- 
cited such  high  expectations  in  Britain, 
and  which,  at  first,  spread  alarm  and  dis- 
may throughout  the  United  Statea.  Poor 
Burgoyne.  returning  home  on  parole,  was 
ill  received.  The  king,  petulant  and  mor- 
tified, refused  to  see  him ;  but  he  never 
bad  a  more  faithful  servitor. 
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John  Paui  Jones,  CommandiDg  ttie  Bon  flomnie  Richard,  Fights  and  Captures  King  Geoi^e's  Power- 
ful Sliip.of.War,  the  Serapis,  in  Britisli  Waters,— Crowds  of  Speutators  Line  the  Knglish  Coast.— The 
Most  Sanguinary'  Battle  Ever  Fought  Between  Single  Ships,- Jones  is  Hailed  as  "  The  Waaliington 
of  tiie  Seas,"- World-wide  Interest  of  this  Combat— Commodore  Jones's  Early  Career -Offers  hie 
Services  to  Congress —Appointed  a  Naval  Lieu  tenant  .^Toins  the  Continental  Fleet.— The  First  to 
Hoist  its  Ensign.— Style  and  Motto  of  the  Flag— Sails  from  France  on  a  Cruise.- Terror  Created  by 
his  Movements.- Characteristic  Anecdotes,— Two  British  Brigales  in  Sight,— Jones  Ready  for  Bloody 
Work,— The  Ships  Muzzle  to  Muzaie .—Superiority  of  the  Serapis.— A  Most  Deadly  Contest,— Both 
Vessels  on  Fire,—  Jones  Attacked  by  Another  Foe,— One  of  hia  Vessels  Treacliorous.— Remarkable 
Seenes.— Britain's  Flag  Struck  to  America.- An  Act  Without  Precedent.- Sinking  of  the  Victor!. 


ipiLen  of  i 
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,pl  it  a^   that  perfcrmc,!  hy  John  Paul  Jones,  m  I779 
hy  n  lin  h,  m  plain  sight  o±  the  Enghah  coast,  he  flung  to  the  bieeze 
the  ^illant  ensign  of  the  United  States,  and,  i,yith  Britona  as  wit- 
of  his  diinng,  tought,  Tictoriously,  a  battle  which  has  always 
mo  t  obstinate  and  sanguinary  combat  that 
single  ahips  cin  neTor  bo  read  of  by  Ameri- 
is  with  othi.r  thin  the  deepe'it  and  mo'it  enthusiastic  interest.     The 
•toiy  cime,  too  it  one  of  the  dirke'it  hours  in  the  revolutionary  cam- 
paign, and  seized  to  gladden  and  encourage  for  the  time  being,  the  de-- 
apondent  heirts  of  honpsfc  patriots      The  vaunted  invincibleness  of  the 
British  navy  became  1  by  word  of  contumely,  the  world  over,  from  the 
time  Jones  nailed  hia  flag  to  the  mast,  and,  under  the  calm 
sky  and  round  harvest  moon  of  September,  dealt  forth  a  storm 
ol  death  and  desolation  upo    the    nem       of  his  adopted  coun- 
try     The  action  may  well  1     j     n  un  ed  one  of  the  most 
terrible  on  record,  from  it    unu    al  du  ation  for  a  naval  bat- 
tle, from  the  ferocity  wh    h  tl  e       mb  tants  displayed,  and 
from  the  proximity  of  the  two  ves    Is  the  muzzles  of  the 
ships'  batteries  almost  rea  h    ^      t      ach  other's  port-holes. 
John  Paul  was  bom    in  Scotland,   on    the  sixth  day  of 
Julv    1747,  and  the  scenery  and  associations  of  his  birth- 
place— Arbigland — and   its  vicinity,    doubtless    encouraged 
that  restless    spirit  of  adventure  and  love    of  change,   as 
nell  IS  that  ardent  enthusiasm  in  the   objects  of  his  pur- 
■^uit  n  hich  so  strikingly  characterized  his  career  through  life. 
At  the  age  of   twelve,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant 
of  ■^^  bitehaven,  who  carried   on  a  considerable  trade  with 
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the  American  colonies.  His  first  voyage 
was  made  before  ho  was  thirteen  years  old, 
being  to  Virginia,  where  his  elder  brother 
was  established  as  a  planter.  He  was  after- 
ward engaged  for  a  short  time  in  the  slave 
trade,  wliich  he  left  in  disgust,  and  made  a 
number  of  voyages  to  the  West  Indies. 

In  1773,  John  Paul  removed  to  Virginia, 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  brother,  who 
had  died  childless  and  intestate.  He  now, 
for  soroe  unknown  reason,  assumed  the  ad- 
ditional surname  of  Jones,  and  which  he 
retained  through  life.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  conflict,  his  feel- 
ings became  wirmly  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  tl  e  colon  es  and  this  spirit  fully  pre- 
pared h  n  foi  tl  e  active  part  he  soon  «n- 
dertoolt  m  tl  e  i  behalf.  An  offer  of  his 
seiT  e  wl  hie  made  to  the  colonies, 
was  ac  ei  ted,  aniil,  on  the  twenty-second 
of  December,  1775,  by  a  resolution  of  con- 
gress, he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the 
American  navy. 

It  was  Lieutenant  Jones  who  hoisted, 
with  his  own  hands,  the  flrst  American 
naval  flag  on  board  the  American  frigate 
Alfred,  the  flag-ship,  the  national  ensign 
being  thus  for  the  first  time  displayed  from, 
a  man-of-war.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  interesting  occasion  are  stated  to 
have  been  as  follows :  The  Alfred  was  an- 
chored off  the  foot  of  Walnut  street,  Phila- 
delphia. On  a  brilliant  morning,  early  in 
February,  1776,  gay  streamers  were  seen 
fluttering  from  every  mast-head  and  spar 
on  the  river  Delaware.  At  nine  o'clock,  a 
full-manned  barge  thridded  its  way  among 
the  floating  ice  to  the  Alfred,  hearing  the 
commodore.  He  was  greeted  by  the  thun- 
ders of  artillery  and  the  shouts  of  a  multi- 
tude. When  he  reached  the  deck  of  the 
flag-ship.  Captain  Salstonstall  gave  a  sig- 
nal, and  Lieutenant  Jones  gallantly  pulled 
the  ropes  which  wafted  the  new  flag  mast- 
head high.  It  was  of  yellow  silk,  bearing 
the  flgure  of  a  pine  tree,  and  the  signifi- 
cant device  of  a  rattlesnake  in  a  field  of 
thirteen  stripes,  with  the  ominous  legend, 
"Don't  tread  on  me.'"  This  memorable 
act,  it  was  Jones's  high  honor  and  privilege 
to  perform  when  in  his  twenty-ninth  year; 


an  honor,  too,  of  which,  as  events  afterward 
proved,  he  was  fully  worthy. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  1779,  Jones 
sailed  from  the  roadstead  of  Groix,  Prance, 
in  command  of  a  small  squadran,  consisting 
of  the  Bon  Homme  Eichard,  forty-two  guns, 
the  Alliance,  thirty-six  guns,  the  Pallas, 
thirty- two  guns,  the  Cerf,  twenty-eight 
guns,  and  the  Vengeance,  twelve  guns. 
Two  privateers  afterwards  joined  them,  but 
did  not  continue  with  them  till  the  end  of 
the  cruise,  The  efBciency  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  marred  by  a  want  of  subordination 
on  the  part  of  some  of  tlie  officers,  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  wilHng  to  yield 
prompt  obedience  to  orders.  Captain  Lan- 
dais,  of  the  Alliance,  habitually  disregarded 
the  signals  and  orders,  throughout  the 
cruise,  and,  towards  the  close,  committed 
acts  of  open  hostility  to  his  superior.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  difBculties  against 
which  he  had  to  contend,  Jones  inflicted 
great  damage  on  the  enemy ;  he  coasted 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  making 
many  prizes,  and  carrying  terror  wherever 
he  appeared. 

But  the  action  which  gave  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing renov^n  to  Jones's  brilliant  ca- 
reer, and  which  so  early  gave  prestige  to 
American  prowess  on  the  ocean,  is  that  of 
which  a  detailed  account  is  given  below  ; 

It  was  about  noon,  on  the  twenty-third 
of  September,  1779,  a  fleet  of  over  forty 
sail  appeared  off  Flamborongh  Head,  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and  Jones  at  once 
gave  up  the  pursuit  of  a  vessel  in  whose 
track  he  was  just  then  following,  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  made  signals  for  a  gen- 
eral chase.  The  sails  in  sight  were  a  fleet 
of  English  merchantmen,  under  convoy  of 
the  ships-of-war  Serapis  and  Scarborough, 
and  as  soon  as  they  saw  themselves  pur- 
sued they  ran  in  shore,  while  their  convoys 
that  protected  them  bore  off  from  the  land 
and  prepared  for  an  engagement.  The 
BoQ  Homme  Eichard  set  every  stitch  of 
canvas,  but  did  not  come  into  fighting  po- 
sition toward  the  enemy  until  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  which  time,  from 
the  darkness  having  set  in  somewhat,  ob- 
jects on  the  water  were  dimly  discerned, 
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thoTjgii  not  with  such  difficulty  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  not  the  moon 
shone  forth  with  great  brightness,  and  the 
weather  proved  serene  and  beautiful, 
When  within  pistol-shot,  the  hail  from  the 
Serapia,  "  What  ship  is  that  ? "  was 
answered,  "I  can't  hear  you."  Captain 
Pearson  says  the  answer  was,  "  The  Prin- 
cess Royal."  A  second  hail  was  answered 
by  a  thundering  broadside  from  the  bat- 
teries of  the  Eichard, — a  signal  that  in- 
dicated a  hot  and  bloody  encounter  at 
.  hand,  as  the  sequel  soon  proved. 

The  American  ship,  it  may  here  be  re- 
marked, was  much  inferior  to  her  antag- 
onist, being,  in  fact,  an  old  vessel,  clumsy, 
and    unmanageable.       She     carried     six 
eigh teen-pounders  on  the  lower  gun  dech, 
fourteen   twelve-pounders  and   fourteen 
nine-pounders  on  the  middle  gun  dech, 
two    six-pounders    on    the    quarte]>gun 
deck,  two  six-pounders  on  the  spar  deck, 
one  six-ponnder  in  each  gangway,  and  two 
six-poundera  on  the  forecastle.     She  was 
manned  by  three  hundred  and  eighty 
men  and  boya.    The  Serapis,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  new  ship,  built  in  the  beat 
manner,  and  with  a  much  heavier  arma- 
ment.     She  mounted  twenty  eighteen- 
pounders  on  her  lower  gun  deck,  twenty 
nine-poundors  on  her  upper  gun  deck,  six 
six-poundcrs  on  her  quarter  deck,  four 
six-pounders  on  the   forecastle  ;    and  she 
had  a  crew  of  some  three   hundred  and 
twenty  men. 

Captain  Cottineau,  of  the  Pallas,  en- 
gaged the  Scarborough,  and  took  her,  after 
an  hour's  aotion,  while  the  Bon  Homme 
Hi  chard  engaged  the  Serapis. 

Bi  the  earlier  part  of  the  action,  the 
superior  sailing  qualities  of  the  Serapis 
enabled  her  to  take  several  advantageous 
positions,  which  the  seamanship  of  Paul 
Jones,  hampered  by  the  unmanageable 
character  of  his  craft,  did  not  enable  him 
to  prevent.  Thus  he  attempted  to  lay  his 
ship  athwart  the  enemy's  hows,  but  the 
bowsprit  of  the  Serapis  sweeping  over  the 
Richard's  i>oop,  was  grappled  and  lashed, 
and  her  stem  swung  round  to  the  bow  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  by  the  action  of  the 


wind  ;  the  vessels  lay  yard-arm  and  yard- 
arm,  the  muzzles  on  either  side  actually 
touching  the  enemy.  But  long  before  this, 
many  of  the  eighteen-pound  shot  of  the 
Serapis  had  entered  the  Richard's  hull  be- 
low the  water-mark,  and  she  leaked  in  a 
threatening  manner.  Just  before  they 
closed.  Commodore  Pearson  hailed  his  ad- 
versary: "Has  your  ship  struck?"  "7 
haven't  begun  to  fight  yet !  "  thundered 
forth  the  brave  Jones,  in  reply. 

A  novelty  in  naval  combats  was  now 
presented  to  many  witnesses,  but  few  ad- 
mirers,— says  Lieutenant  Dale,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  conflict, — the  rammers 
being  run  into  the  respective  ships  to  en- 
able the  men  to  load  after  the  lower  ports 
of  the  Serapis  had  been  blown  away,  to 


make  room  for  running  out  their  guns, 
and  in  this  situation  the  ships  remained 
until  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock, 
P.  M.  From  the  commencement  to  the 
termination  of  the  action,  there  was  not  a 
man  on  hoard  the  Richard  who  was  igno- 
rant of  the  superiority  of  the  Serapis,  both 
in  weight  of  metal,  and  in  the  qualities  of 
the  crew.  The  crew  of  tliat  ship  were 
picked  seamen,  and  the  ship  itself  had 
been  only  a  few  months  off  the  stocks; 
whereas  the  crew  of  the  Eichard  consisted 
of  part  Americans,  English  and  Erench, 
and  a  part  of  Malte3e,Portuguese,  andMa- 
lays,  these  latter  contributing  by  their 
want  of  naval  skill  and  knowledge  of  tlie 
English  language,  to  depress  rather  thaii 
encourage  any  reasonable  hope  of  success 
in  a  combat  under  such  circumstances. 
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One  of  the  most  dislieartening  facts  in 
tile  early  part  of  the  action,  was  the  silenc- 
ing o£  the  battery  of  twelye-pounders,  on 
which  Jones  had  placed  his  principal  de- 
Brave  and  dauntless  sailor  as  he  was, 
Jones  stuok  to  liis  little  battery,  and  stimu- 
lated his  men  with  word  and  example 
While  one  of  the  nine  poundeis  vomited 
double-headed  ihot  against  the  mainmast 
of  the  benpis,  the  two  others  iswept  her 
detka  with  giape  ■^nd  cani^tei  The  iire 
V.  »s  bo  hot  from  the  nine  pound  battery  and 
the  tcpi,  that  nit  %  m'in  could  live  on  the 
de  k  of  the  English  ship  But  all  thi? 
while,  hei  lowei  b^ttery  of  eighteen  pound 
ers  was  making  an  awful  ruin  of  the  Rich- 
ard. The  terror  of  the  scene  was  also  soon 
heightened  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  depict,  by  both  vessels  taking  fire,  which 
required  almost  superhuman  exertion  to 
subdue,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  Jones  and 
his  heroic  men  were  horror  stricken  to  see 
their  consort,  the  Alliance,  commanded  hy 
Captain  Landais,  come  up  and  pour  a  full 
broadside  into  the  Richard's  stern !  The 
evidence  is  regarded  as  most  conclusive, 
that  Captain  L.'s  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  not  due  to  any  mistake  on  his  part  in 
supposing  the  Richard  to  be  the  Serapis, 
but  to  his  personal  hostility  to  Jones. 
With  jealousy  and  treason  in  his  heart,  his 
plan  was  to  kill  Jones,  and,  capturing  the 
Serapis,  claim  the  victory  as  his.  But  the 
black-hearted  Frenchman  failed  in  his  plot. 
A  quantity  of  cartridges  on  board  the  Ser- 
apis was  set  fire  to  by  a  grenade  from 
Jones's  ship,  and  blew  up,  killing  or  ■wound- 
ing all  the  ofBcers  and  men  abaft  the  main- 
mast. But  long  after  this  the  fight  went 
on  with  fury. 

At  last,  the  mainmast  of  the  Serapis  be- 
gan to  totter  to  its  fall — her  fire  slackened, 
and,  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  the  British 
flag  was  struck,  and  Commodore  Pearson 
surrendered  his  sword  to  his  really  weaker 
foe.  In  going  through  the  formalities  of 
this  scene,  Pearson  displayed  much  irrita^ 
bility,  and,  addressing  Jones  as  one  who 
fought  under  no  recognized  flag,  said : 
"  It  is  painful  to  deliver  up  my  aword  to 


a  man  wl  ha  1  ugl  t  with  a  halter  around 
his  ne  k 

"Si  pi    d  J  nea,  good   humoredly, 

as  he  1  a  1  d  b  L  tl  weapon,  "you  have 
fought  11  I  ai  d  I  make  no  doubt 

but  you  g    w  U  reward  you  in  the 

most    mj  1         n 

Tru  e  gh  th  gallant  Pearson  soon 
receiv  d  f  n  K  ng  George  the  dignity  of 
knigh  1     d  knowledgment  of  his 

braven  n  tl  up  alleled  battle, — hear- 
ing of  h  h  1  Tones  is  said  to  have 
dryly  1  1  Well,  he  deserved  it; 
and  should  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  . 
meet  with  him  again,  I  will  make  a  lord 
of  him ! " 

Another  episode  occurred  in  connection  , 
with  a  medical  officer, — the  surgeon  of  the 
Richard, — who  ran  up  from  the  cock-pit, 
in  great  fright  and  trepidation,  and  hur- 
riedly accosting  the  captain,  said :  "Are  you 
not  going  to  strike  the  colors?  Is  not  the 
ship  fa,st  sinking  ?  "  "What!  doctor,"  re- 
plied Jones,  "  would  you  have  me  strike  to 
a  drop  of  water  ?  Here,  help  me  get  this 
gun  over ! "  The  doctor,  as  though  answer- 
ing a  sudden  professional  call,  was  soon 
retracing  his  steps  to  tbe  cock-pit. 

So  terribly  was  the  Richard  cut  to  pieces 
(being  an  old  ship),  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible, after  the  fight,  to  get  her  into 
port,  and,  the  wounded  being  removed,  she 
soon  after  sank. 

Jones  took  his  prizes  to  Holland,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  whole 
world  stood  astonished  at  his  bravery  and 
success. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  this  cele- 
brated battle  between  the  Serapis  and 
Richard  was  given,  soon  after  its  occur- 
rence, by  Commodore  Jones  himself,  a 
portion  of  which,  describing  in  his  own 
dramatic  style,  the  principal  scenes  during 
the  engagement,  is  given  below : 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  September 
twenty-third,  the  brigfrom  Holland  not  be- 
ing in  sight,  we  chased  abrigantine  that  ap- 
peared laying  to,  to  windward.  About 
noon,  we  saw  and  chased  a  large  ship  that 
appeared  coming  round  Flamborough  Head 
from  the  northward,  and  at  the  same  time 
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I  manned  and  armed  one  of  tl  e  j  lot  boats 
to  send  in  pursuit  of  the  brig  nt  ne  vl  1 
now  iip<,aied  to  be  the  vessel  tl  it  1 1  il 
forced  ish  re  Soon  after  tl  s  a  fl  t  of 
forty  lie  sill  ippeirod  off  Flan  1  o  ough 
Head,  heiring  M"  N  E.  Th  s  ndu  pd  no 
to  abandon  the  amgle  ship  wl  cl  1  ad  tl  e 
anchoied  m  Builington  Bay  I  Is  called 
back  the  pilot  boat,  and  hoisf  das  gnal 
for  a  general  chase.  When  the  fleet  b 
covered  iisliearing  down,  all  the  me  chint 
ships  crowded  sail  toward  the  b1  oie  The 
two  shipa-of-war  that  protecte  I  the  fleet  it 
the  same  time  steered  from  tl  Ian  1  and 
made  the  disposition  for  battle  In  ij 
preaching  the  enemy,  I  crowded  every  pos 
sible  sail,  and  made  the  signal  for  ti  e  1  ne 
of  battle,  to  which  the  Alliance  pa  d  no  at 
tention.  Earnest  as  I  was  for  tl  e  act  on 
I  could  not  reach  the  comn  odo  e  s  si  p 
until  seven  in  the  evening  be  g  fl  e 
within  pistol-shot,  wlien  he  hi  led  tl  e  Bo 
Homme  Richard.  We  answerel  1  m  ly 
firing  a  whole  broadside. 

The  -battle  being  thus  begu  was  on 
tinned  with  unremitting  f 
method  was  practiced  on  both  s 
an  advantage  and  rake  each  t 
must  confess  that  the  enemy  s  s!  j  be  ng 
much  more  manageable  tl  dti  the  Bo 
Homme  Richard,  gained  thereby  several 
times  an  advantageous  situat  n  n  bj  te 
of  my  best  endeavors  to  prevent  t  As  I 
Lad  to  deal  with  an  enemy  of  gieatly  s 
perior  force,  I  was  under  the  ore  s  tj  of 
closing  with  him,  to  prevent  tl  o  idva  tage 
which  he  had  over  me  in  p  nt  of  mv 
neuver.  It  was  my  intentio  to  lay  tl  e 
Bon  Homme  Richard  athwart  the  enemy's 
bow ;  but  as  that  operation  req^uired  groat 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  both  sails 
and  helm,  and  some  of  our  braces  being 
shot  away,  it  did  not  exactly  succeed  to  my 
wish.  The  enemy's  bowsprit,  however, 
came  over  the  Bon  Homme  Richard's  poop, 
by  the  mizzenmast,  and  I  made  both  ships 
fast  together  in  that  situation,  which  by 
the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  enemy's  sails, 
forced  her  stern  close  to  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard's  bow,  so  that  the  ships  lay  square 
)  of  each  other,  tlie  yards  being 
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all  eata  igled  and  tl  o  ca  non  of  eicl  si  ] 
tou  h  ng  tl  e  Of  2  onent  s 

I  d  re  ted  tl  e  h  e  f  ne  f  the  tl  rco 
canno  igi  nst  the  ma  n  nast  n  tl  do 
ble  headed  lot  nl  !e  the  other  tno  were 
exceed  nglj  veil  se  ved  w  th  ^jiipe  i  d 
an  ste  hot  to  sile  ce  the  e  e  ^  a  m  s 
ketry  ind  leir  1  er  decks  wl  h  was  at 
list  effected      The  e  en y  were  as  1 1  ave 

nee  derstoo  1  on  tl  e  nstmt  of  cillmg 
f  r  ]uirter  wl  en  the  cowird  ce  or  t  ea  h 
ery  of  tl  ree  of  n  y  unde  ofli  eis  nd  ced 
then  to  call  to  tl  o  e  eraj  Tl  e  Engl  si 
con  o  lo  e  as!  d  ne  f  I  den  and  d  q  ar 
ter  1    !  I    1  iv  ng  a  s    e  ed  1  the 

most  detern  ne  1  negit  e  tl  ey  enewed 
tie  lattlo  tl  double  t  rj  They  \e  e 
u  able  to  sti  1  tl  e  de  k  1  t  the  fire  of 
the  r  cinnon  e  pe  ally  the  lower  1  attery 
wl  ch  was  ent  relj  for  ned  of  ten  pound 
ers  vas  nceasant  1  otl  sh  ps  were  set  o 
fire  n  var  ous  ] laces  i  I  tl  e  ce  e  was 
dreidf  1  leyond  the  reach  of  li  guige 
To  a  o  nt  for  the  t  n  d  ty  of  mj  tl  ree 
ndei  ofBcers  I  n  ea  tl  e  gunner  tl  e  c  i 
I  ente  an  1  tl  e  mi  ter  at  a  s  I  must 
ob  e  ve    that  tl  e  t  vo  fi    t      e  e  si  ghtly 

ou  led  i!  a  tie  Iphal  ece  ed 
■\aroua  slots  u  der  the  w iter  and  o  e  of 
tlejnnjsbe  g  si  tavij  the  carpenter 
CT]  es  pd  h  s  fears  that  b1  e  wo  Id  s  k 
and  tl  e  otl  er  two  co  ludel  thit  al  e  ma 
s  1  ng  wl  h  occas  oned  tl  e  g  n  er  to 
r  n  aft  o  the  poop  w  tl  out  ny  1  no  vl 
e  Igo  to  str  ke  tl  e  col  rs     Eortunat  Ij  for 

e  a  ca     on  >  all  h  d  done  thit  b  fo  e  by 
carrying  away  the  e  s  gn  statf     1  e  was 
therefore  reduced  to  the  ne  es    tj     f  s    1 
ing,  as  he  supposed,  or  of  calling  for  quai- 
ter,  and  he  preferred  the  latter. 

All  this  time  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
had  sustained  the  action  alone,  and  the 
enemy,  though  much  superior  in  force, 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  got 
clear,  as  appears  by  their  own  acknowledg- 
ments, and  by  their  having  let  go  an  an- 
chor the  instant  that  I  laid  them  on  board, 
by  which  means  they  would  have  escaped, 
had  I  not  made  them  fast  to  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard. 

At  last,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  the  Al- 
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liaiice  appeared,  and  I  now  thought  the 
battle  at  an  end ;  but,  to  my  utter  aston- 
ishment, he  discharged  a  broadside  full 
into  the  stern  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 
We  called  to  him  for  God's  sake  to  forbear 
tiring  into  the  Bon  Hommo  liichard;  yet 
they  passed  along  the  off  side  of  tho  ship, 
and  continued  firing.  There  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  liis  mistaking  the  enemy's  ahip 
for  the  Bon  Homme  Eichard,  there  being 
the  most  essential  difference  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  construction.  Besides,  it  was 
then  full  moonlight.  The  Eon  Homme 
Hichard  received  varioua  shots  under  wa- 
ter from  the  Alliance ;  the  leak  gained  on 
tlifi  pumps,  and  the  fire  increased  much  on 
board  both  ships.    Some  ofEicers  persuaded 


me  to  strike,  of  whose  courage  and  good 
sense  I  entertain  a  bigh  opinion.  My 
treaclietous  master-at-arms  let  loose  all  my 
prisoners  without  my  knowledge,  and  my 
prospects  became  gloomy  indeed.  I  would 
not,  however,  give  up  the  point.  The  ene- 
my's mainmast  began  to  shake,  their  firing 
decreased  fast,  ours  rather  increased,  and 
the  British  colors  were  struck  at  half  an 
hour  past  ten  o'clock. 

This  prize  proved  to  be  the  British  ship- 
of-war,  the  Serapis,  a  new  ship  of  forty- 
four  guns,  built  on  the  most  approved  con- 
struction, with  two  complete  batteries,  one 
of  them  of  eigh teen-pounders,  and  com- 
manded by  the  brave  Commodore  Richard 
Peai'son. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  DARK  DAY.— 1780. 


Tlie  Northern  States  wrapt  in  a  Dense  Black  Atmosphere  for  Fifteen  Hours.— The  Day  of  Judgment 
Supposed  to  have  Come.— Cessation  of  Labor.— Keligious  Devotions  Resorted  to,— The  Herds 
Retire  to  their  Stalls,  the  Fowls  to  their  Roosts,  Rnd  the  Birds  Sing  their  Evening  Songs  at  Noonday,— 
Science  at  Loss  to  Account  for  the  Mysterious  Phenomenon. — One  of  Nature's  Marvels. — Redness  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon. — Approach  of  a  Thick  Vapor. — Loud  Peals  of  Thunder. — Sudden  and  Strange 
Darkness.— Alarm  of  the  Inhabitants.- Eod  of  liie  World  Looked  For.— Dismay  of  the  Brule  Crea- 
tion.— An  Intensely  Deep  Gloom. — Difficulty  in  Attending  to  Business. — Lights  Burning  in  the 
Houses —Vast  Extent  of  the  Oeeurrenoe— Condition  of  the  Barometer.— Change  in  the  Color  of 
Objects.- Qnick  Motion  of  the  Clouds  —Birds  Suffocate  and  Die.— The  Sun's  Disc  Seen  in  Some 
Phtces.— Oily  Deposit  on  the  Waters,— Impenetrable  Darkness  at  Niglit.— Incidents  and  Anecdotes.— 
Ignorant  Whims  and  Conjectures  — An  Cnsolved  Mystery. 


LMOST,  if  not  altogetlier  alone,  as  tlie  most 
mysterious  and  as  yet  unexplained  phenome- 
non of  its  kind,  in  nature's  diversified  range  of 
events,  during  the   last  century,    stands   tlie 
Dark  Day  of  May  Nineteenth,  1780, — a  most 
unaccountable  darkening  of  the  whole  visible 
heavens  and  atmosphere  in  Kew  England, — 
which  brought  intense   alarm  and  distress  to 
multitudes  of  minds,  a^  well  as  dismay  to  the 
brute  creation,  the  fowls  fleeing,  bewildered,  to 
their  roosts,  and  the  birds  to  their  nests,  and 
the  cattle  returning  to  their  stalls.     Indeed, 
thousands  of  the  good  people  of  that  day  he- 
came  fully  convinced  that  the  end  of  aJl  things 
terrestrial  had  come ;  many  gave  up,  for  the 
time,  their  secular  pursuits,  and  betook  them- 
is  to  religious  devotions  ;  while  many  others  regarded 
darkness  as  not  only  a  token  of  God's  indignation 
st  the  various  iniquities  and  abominations  of  the  age, 
also  aa  an  omen  of  some  future  destruction  that  might 
whelm  tl)e  land — as  in  the  case  of  the  countries  men- 
ed  in  biblical  history, — unless  speedy  repentance  and 
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rpf  jinntun  t  rk  plai,i.  The  ignortmt  in- 
dulgeil  m  vi^uk,  and  nild  conjectures  as 
to  tlie  cause  of  the  plienomenon ;  and 
those  pijfoundet  mmd^,  e^ea,  tliat  could 
'giuge  the  heavens  and  tell  the  etai's," 
were  about  equally  at  loss  for  any  rational 
explanation  of  the  event.  It  is  related 
that  the  Connecticut  legislature  was  in 
session  at  thia  time,  and  that,  so  great  was 
the  darkness,  the  members  became  terri- 
fied, and  thought  that  the  day  of  judg- 
ment had  come;  a  motion  was  conse- 
quently made  to  adjourn.  At  this,  Mr. 
iJavenport  arose  and  said;  '"Mr.  Speaker, 
— It  is  either  the  day  of  judgment,  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  need  of 
adjourning.  If  it  is,  I  desire  to  be  found 
doing  my  duty,  I  move  that  candles  be 
brought,  and  that  we  proceed  to  business." 
The  time  of  the  commoncoment  of  thia 
extraordinary  darkness  was  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of 
Friday,  of  the  date  already  named;  audit 
continued  until  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing night,  but  with  different  appearances 
at  different  places.  As  to  the  manner  of 
its  approach,  it  seemed  to  appear  first  of 
all  in  the  south-west.  TJie  wind  came 
from  that  quarter,  and  the  darkness  ap- 
peared to  come  on  with  the  clouds  that 
came  in  that  direction.  The  degree  to 
which  the  darkness  arose  varied  in  differ- 
ent localities.  In  most  parts,  it  became  so 
dense,  that  people  were  unable  to  read 
common  print  distinctly,  or  accurately  de- 
termine the  time  of  day  by  their  clocks  or 
watches,  or  dine,  or  manage  their  domes- 
tic affairs  conveniently,  without  the  light 
of  candles.  In  some  places,  the  degree  of 
darkness  was  just  about  equal  to  prevent- 
ing persons  seeing  to  read  ordinary  print 
in  the  open  air,  for  several  hours  together. 
The  extent  of  this  darkness  was  also  very 
remarkable.  It  was  observed  at  the  most 
easterly  regions  of  New  England;  ivest^ 
ward,  to  the  furthest  parts  of  Connecticut, 
and  at  Albany ;  to  the  southward,  it  was 
observed  all  along  the  sea  coasts ;  and  to 
the  north,  as  far  as  the  American  settle- 
ments extended.  It  probably  far  exceeded 
these  boundaries,  but  the  exact  limits  were 


never  positively  known.  With  regard  to 
its  duration,  it  continued  in  the  neiglihor- 
hood  of  Boston  for  at  least  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen hours ;  but  it  was  doubtless  longer  or 
shorter  in  some  other  places.  The  appear- 
ance and  effects  were  such  as  tended  to 
mate  the  prospect  extremely  dull,  gloomy, 
and  unnatural.  Candles  were  lighted  up 
in  the  houses;  the  birds,  in  the  midst 
of  their  blithesome  forenoon  enjoyments, 
stopped  suddenly,  and,  singing  their  even- 
ing songs,  disappeared,  and  became  si- 
lent; the  fowls  retired  to  their  roosts ;  the 
cocks  were  crowing  in  their  accustomed 
manner  at  the  break  of  day ;  objects  could 
not  be  distinguished  at  a  comparatively 
slight  distance ;  and  everything  bore  the 
aspect  and  gloom  of  night, — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  which,  indeed,  was  quite  inde- 
scribable. 

The  above  general  fa«ts  concerning  this 
strange  plienomenon  were  asceirtained, 
after  much  painstaking  inquiry,  soon 
after  its  occurrence,  by  Prof.  Williams,  of 
Harvard  College,  who  also  collected  to- 
gether some  of  the  more  particular  ob- 
servations made  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  relative  to  the  remarkable  event. 
From  these  data  it  appears  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  pre- 
ceding this  uncommon  darkness,  it  was 
noticed  in  many  sections,  for  several  days 
before,  that  the  air  seemed  to  bo  of  a 
smoky  and  vaporous  character.  The  sun 
and  the  moon  exhibited  an  unusual  red- 
ness in  their  color,  and  divested  of  their 
usual  brightness  and  lucid  aspect;  and 
this  obscuration  increased  as  they  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  horizon.  This 
was  ascertained  to  have  been  the  case  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  New  England 
states,  for  four  or  five  days  preceding  the 
nineteenth  of  May.  The  winds  had  been 
variable,  but  chiefly  from  the  south-west 
and  north-east.  The  thermometer  indi- 
cated from  forty  to  fifty-five  degrees.  The 
barometer  showed  a  somewhat  higher  range 
than  usual.  The  weather  had  been  fair 
and  cool  for  the  season. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  when 
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the  darkness  came  on,  it  was  obsewable 
that  the  weight  or  gravity  of  it  was  grad- 
ually decreasing,  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  Accordirkg  to  the  ohservations  made 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  was  found,  at  twelve  o'clock,  to 
stand  at  twenty- nine  inches,  seventy;  in 
hiilf  an  hour  after,  the  mercury  had  fallen 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  j  at  one 
o'clock,  it  was  twenty-nine  inches,  sixty- 
seven  ;  at  three  o'clock,  it  was  at  twenty- 
nine  inches,  sixty-five ;  at  eight  minutes 
past  eight,  it  was  at  twenty-nine  inches, 
sixty-four.  A  similar  course  of  barometri- 
cal observations  made,  at  the  same  time, 
in  another  part  of  the  state,  showed  as  fol- 
lows :  at  sis  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  was  found  to  be 
at  twenty-nine  inches,  eighty-two ;  as  soon 
as  the  darkness  began  to  appear  uncom- 
mon, that  is,  at  ten  minutes  past  ten,  the 
mercury  was  found  at  twenty-nine  inches, 
sixty-eight ;  at  quarter  before  eleven — the 
time  of  the  greatest  degree  of  dartness  in 
that  part  of  the  country — the  mercury  was 
at  twenty-nine  inches,  sixty-seven,  the 
darkness  continuing  in  the  same  degree 
for  an  hour  and  a  half ;  at  fifteen  minutes 
past  twelve,  the  mercury  had  fallen  to 
twenty-nine  inches,  sixty-five,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes  after  this,  the  darkness  began 
to  abate;  the  mercury  remained  in  this 
state  during  the  whole  evening,  without 
any  sensible  alteration.  At  half -past 
eight,  it  seemed  to  have  fallen  a  little,  but 
so  sraiill  was  the  alteration,  that  it  was  at- 
tended with  some  uncertainty,  nor  did  it 
appear   to  stand  any   lower   three   hours 

From  these  observations,  it  is  certain 
that,  on  the  day  when  the  darkness  took 
place,  the  weight  or  gravity  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  gradually  decreasing  through 
the  whole  day.  Both  of  the  barometers 
in  use  were  instruments  of  superior  work- 
manship, and  consequently  to  be  depended 
on  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  indications. 

The  color  of  objects  that  day,  is  another 
point  of  interest.  It  is  mentioned,  in  the 
record  of  observations  made  with  reference 
to   this  feature  of  the  phenomenon,  that 


the  complexion  of  the  clouds  was  com- 
pounded of  a  faint  red,  yellow  and  brown, 
— that,  during  the  darkness,  objects  which 
commonly  appear  green,  were  of  the  deep- 
est green,  verging  to  blue,— and  that  those 
which  appear  white,  were  highly  tinged 
with  yellow.  This  was  the  character  of 
the  observations,  as  given  by  almost  every 
one  who  made  any  record  of  the  day's  ap- 
pearance. But  Prof.  Williams  states  that, 
to  him,  almost  every  object  appeared  tinged 
iiith  yellow,  rather  than  with  any  other 
color;  and  this,  whether  the  thing  was 
near,  or  remote  from  the  eye. 
,  Another  element  of  peculiarity,  in  this 
remarkable  scene,  was  the  nature  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  vapors  that  were  then  in 
the  atmosphere.  Early  in  the  morning, 
the  weather  was  cloudy ;  the  sun  was  but 
just  visible  through  the  clouds,  and  ap- 
peared of  a  deep  red,  as  it  had  for  several 
days  before.  In  most  places  thunder  was 
heard  a  number  of  times  in  the  morning. 
The  clouds  soon  began  to  rise  from  the 
south-west,  with  a  gentle  breeze,  and  there 
were  several  small  showers  before  eight 

at  other  hours,  throughout  the  day.  The 
water  that  fell  was  found  to  have  an  un- 
usual character,  being  thick,  dark,  and 
sooty.  One  observer,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Massachusetts,  states,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  strange  appearance  and 
smell  of  the  rain-water  which  people  had 
saved  in  tuba,  was  the  subject  of  universal 
and  wondering  remark.  On  examining 
the  water,  there  was  found  a  light  scum 
upon  it,  which,  on  being  rubbed  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  seemed  to  resemble 
the  black  ashes  of  burnt  leaves ;  the  water 
also  gave  the  same  strong,  sooty  smell, 
which  characterized  the  air.  A  similar 
appearance,  in  this  respect,  manifested 
itself  in  other  localities ;  it  was  especially 
exhibited  on  tlie  Merrimac  river,  large 
quantities  of  black  scum  being  seen  float- 
ing upon  the  surfaoe  of  that  stream,  dur- 
ing the  day.  In  the  night,  the  wind 
veered  round  to  the  north-east,  and  drove 
this  substance  towards  the  south  shore ; 
when   the   tide  fell^  the   matter   lay  for 
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many  miles  along  the  sliore,  the  width  of 
the  deposit  being  some  four  or  five  inches. 
An  examination  of  a  eonsiderable  quantity 
of  this  substance,  in  several  places,  failed 
to  show  anything  of  a  sulphurous  nature, 
either  in  its  taste,  color,  or  smell.  Prof. 
Williams  states  that,  being  apprehensive 
as  to  whether  there  was  not  some  uncom- 
mon ingredient  in  the  air  that  day,  he  put 
out  several  sheets  of  clean  paper  in  the  air 
and  rain.  When  they  had  heen  out  four  or 
five  hours,  he  dried  them  by  the  fire.  They 
were  much  suliied,  and  became  dark  in 
their  color,  and  felt  as  if  they  had  been 
rubbed  with  oil  or  grease ;  but,  upon  burn- 
ing them,  there  could  not  he  detected  any 
sulphurouE  or  nitrous  particles. 

The  motion  and  situation  of  the  cur- 
rents or  bodies  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere 
likewise  exhibited  some  striking  peculiar- 
ities. In  most  places,  it  was  very  evident 
that  the  vapors  were  descending  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere  towards 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  gentleman 
who  made  some  special  observations  bear- 
ing upon  this  point,  mentions  a  very  curi- 
ous circumstance,  as  to  their  ascent  and 
situation,  namely,  that  at  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  shower, 
tjie  vapors  rose  from  the  springs  in  the 
low  lands,  in  great  abundance.  Notice 
was  taken  of  one  large  column  that  as- 
cended, with  great  rapidity,  to  a  consid- 
erable height  above  the  highest  hills,  and 
soon  spread  into  a  large  cloud,  then  moved 
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others  a  blu<,,  and  m  others  'm  jndigO 
color ;  while  the  siirface  of  the  third  cloud 
was  almost  white. 

Of  a  somewhat  singular  nature  also,  is 
the  fact,  as  related  by  another  that,  while 


the  darkness  continued,  the  clouds  were  in 
quick  motion,  interrupted,  skirted  one  over 
another,  so  as  to  foim — at  least  to  the  eye 
of  the  beholder — a  considerable  number  of 
strata,  the  lower  stratum  being  of  an  uni- 
form height  as  far  invisible;  but  this  height 
was  conceived  to  be  very  slight,  from  the 
small  extent  of  the  horizon  that  could  be 
seen,  and  from  this  circumstance  observed 
in  the  evening.  A  lighted  torch,  held  by 
a  person  passing  along  the  street,  occa- 
sioned a  reflection  of  a  faint  red  or  copper- 
tinged  light — similar  to  a  faint  aurora 
borealis, — the  apparent  height  at  which 
the  reflection  was  made,  being  some  twenty 
to  thirty  feet.  And  it  was  generally  re- 
marked, that  the  hills  might  he  seen  at  a 
distance  in  some  directions,  while  the  in- 
termediate spaces  were  greatly  obscured 
or  darkened. 

It  would  thus  appear,  from  the  state- 
ments now  cited,  as  if  the  vapors,  in  some 
places,  were  ascending ;  in  most,  descend- 
ing; and,  in  all,  very  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that,  during  the  darkness,  objects  seem- 
ingly cast  a  shade  in  every  direction,  and, 
in  many  instances,  there  were  various 
appearances  or  corruscations  in  the  atmos- 
phere, not  unlike  the  aurora  borealis,— 
though  it  is  not  stated  that  any  uncom- 
mon exhibitions  of  the  electric  fire  were 
vritnessed  during  the  day.  In  some  ac- 
counts, however,  it  is  mentioned  that  a 
number  of  small  birds  were  found  suffo- 
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south;  thoagli  tlio  atmosphere  was  as  calm 
as  the  hlandest  summer  niorning,  Tlicve 
was  something  more  of  a  liiminoua  appear- 
ance ill  the  horizon,  tliaii  in  the  hemi- 
sphere in  general;  also,  a  most  marked 
liveliness  of  tint  to  the  grass  and  other 
green  vegetation ;  and  a  very  noticeahle 
yellowness  in  the  atmosphere,  which  made 
clean  silver  nearly  resemble  the  color  of 
hrass.  At  abont  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  the 
singular  obscuration  ceased;  the  greatest 
darkness,  at  any  particular  time,  was  at 
least  as  dense  as  what  is  commonly  called 
■'  candlelighting,'  in  the  evening.  In  the 
town  of  Hartford,  and  the  neighboring 
villages,  the  phenomenon  was  observed 
with  all  its  distinctive  peculiarities ;  and, 
by  some  persons,  the  disc  of  the  sun  was 
seen,  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  deficiency 
of  Jight, 


such  buildings.  At  twelve,  tlie  darkness 
was  greatest,  and  a  little  rain  fell ;  in  tlie 
street,  the  aspect  was  like  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  evening,  as  lights  were  seen 
burning  in  all  the  houses.  The  clouds 
were  thinnest  at  the  north ;  at  the  north- 
east, the  clouds  were  very  thick,  and  so 
low  that  hills  could  not  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile  ;  south-westerly,  hills 
might  be  clearly  seen  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  though  the  intermediate 
space  was  so  shaded  that  it  was  impo.-si- 
ble  to  distinguish  woodland  from  pasture. 
At  half-past  twelve,  the  clouds,  having 
been  hitherto  detached,  began  to  concen- 
trate at  such  an  height,  that  all  the  hills 
became  visible,  and  the  country  around 
exhibited  a  moat  beautiful  tinted  verdure  ; 
at  one,  the  clouds  became  uniformly 
spread,  and  the  darkness  was  not  greater 


In  Middlesex  county,  Mass.,  the  peals 
of  thunder  were  loud  and  frequent  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  attended  with 
heavy  rain ;  at  seven  o'clock,  the  rain  and 
thunder  had  ceased,  but  the  sky  contin- 
ued cloudy.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
the  elouda  were  observed  to  thicken,  and 
to  receive  continual  accessions  from  the 
low  lands.  Before  ten,  the  darkness  had 
sensibly  increased,  till  it  became  difficult 
to  read  an  almanac  in  a  room  having  two 
windows ;  at  eleven  o'clock,  candles  were 
lighted,  and  at  half-past  eleven  the  dark- 
ness was  so  great  in  the  meeting-house, 
where  a  court  was  then  sitting,  that  it 
was  difScult  to  distinguish  countenances 
at  the  smallest  distance,  notwithstanding 
the  large  number  of  windows   usual   in 


than  li  usual  f  n  i  tloi  dv  111  ■  The  same 
weather  ontmued  thiough  the  whole 
afternoon  except  that  the  ''Un  was  seen 
for  a  few  minutei  m  some  places,  about 
three  ocWk  At  eight  m  the  evening, 
the  darkness  was  so  impenftrably  thick, 
as  to  render  traveling  poaitively  imprac- 
ticable "ind  although  the  moon  rose 
nearly  full  about  nine  o  clock,  yet  it  did 
not  gne  light  enjugh  to  entble  a  person 
to  di  tingii^h  between  the  heavens  and 
the  eaith 

In  the  account  of  thjs  phentmenon  given 
by  Dr.  Tenney,  of  Nen  Hampshire,  an  in- 
telligent ob^ei-ver  and  writer,  are  some 
interesting  details,  gathered  by  him  while 
on  a  journey  to  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
east.     He  repeats  and  confirms  the  state- 
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meiit  made  by  otliera,  that,  previously  to 
tlie  commencement  of  the  darkness,  the 
sky  was  overcast  with  tlie  common  kind 
of  cloud-i,  from  whicli  there  was,  in  some 
places,  a  moderate  fall  of  rain.  Between 
these  and  tha  eartli,  there  intervened  an- 
other stratum,  apparently  of  great  thick- 
ness ;  as  this  stratum  advanced,  the  dark- 
ness commenced,  and  increased  with  its 
progress  till  it  came  to  its  height,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  the  hemisphere 
was  a  second  time  overspread — the  uncom- 
mon thickness  of  this  second  stratum  be- 
ing probably  occasioned  by  two  strong  cur- 
rents of  wind  from  the  southward  and 
westward,  condensing  the  vapors  and 
drawing  them  to  the  north-east. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Tenney's  journey, — 
during  which  he  made  the  best  use  of  his 
opportunities  for  information, — was,  that 
the  darkness  appeared  to  be  most  gross  in 
Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
in  portions  of  what  was  then  the  province 
of  Maine.  In  Rhode  Island  and  Connect- 
icut it  wa^  not  so  great,  and  still  less  in 
New  York;  in  New  Jersey,  the  second 
stratum  of  clouds  was  observed,  but  it  was 
not  of  any  great  thickness,  nor  was  the 
darkness  very  uncommon ;  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  no  extraordinary 
scene  was  noticed. 

Through  the  whole  estent  of  country 
referred  to,  the  lower  cloud-stratum  had 
an  uncommon  brassy  hue,  while  the  earth 
and  trees  were  adorned  with  so  enchant- 
ing a  verdure  as  could  not  escapa  notice, 
even  amidst  the  unusual  atmospheric 
gloom,  that  accompanied  it.  The  dai'k- 
aaa  of  the  following  evening  was  proba- 
bly as  desp  and  den^e  as  ever  had  been  ob- 
served sines  the  Almighty  fiat  gave  birth 
to  light ;  it  wanted  only  palpability  to  ren- 
■  der  it  aa  extraordinary  as  that  which  over- 
spread the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  days  of 
Moses.  If  every  luminous  body  in  the 
universe  had  been  shrouded  in  impenetra- 
ble shades,  or  struck  out  of  existence,  it 
was  thought  the  darkness  could  not  have 
been  more  complete.  A  sheet  of  white 
paper,  held   within  a  few  inches  of   the 


eyes,  was  equally  invisible  with  the  black- 
est velvet.  And,  considering  the  small 
quantity  of  light  that  was  transmitted 
by  the  clouds,  during  the  day,  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  at  night,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  rays  should  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
the  same  strata,  broughl,  back  by  the  shift- 
ing of  the  winds,  to  afford  the  most  ob- 
scure prospect  even  of  the  best  reflecting 
bodies.  The  denseness  of  this  evening 
darkness  was  a  fact  universally  observed 
and  recorded. 

In  view  of  all  the  information  contained 
in  the  various  accounts  of  this  day,  it  ap- 
pears very  certain  that  the  atmosphere 
was  charged  with  an  unprecedented  quan- 
tity of  vapor, — from  what  primary  cause 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  determined ; 
and  as  the  weather  had  been  clear,  the  air 
heavy,  and  the  winds  small  and  variable 
for  many  days,  the  vapors,  instead  of  dis- 
persing, must  Lave  been  constaaitly  rising 
and  collecting  in  the  air,  until  the  atmos- 
phere became  highly  charged  with  them, 

A  large  quantity  of  the  vapors,  thus 
collected  in  the  atmosphere,  on  the  day  in 
question,  was  floating  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Wheresoever  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  any  vapor  is  less  than  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  air,  such  a  vapor  will,  by 
the  law  of  fluids,  ascend  in  the  air ;  where 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  vapor,  in  the  at- 
mosphere, is  greater  than  that  of  the  air, 
such  a  vapor  will  descend ;  and  where  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  and  air  are 
the  same,  the  vapor  will  then  be  at  rest, — 
floating  or  swimming  in  the  atmospliere, 
without  ascending  or  descending.  From 
the  barometrical  observations,  it  appears 
that  the  weight  or  gravity  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  gradually  growing  less,  from 
the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
until  the  evening ;  and  hence  the  vapors, 
in  most  places,  were  descending  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  towards 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  According  to 
one  of  tlie  observations  cited,  the  vapors 
were  noticed  to  ascend,  until  they  rose  to 
a  height  where  the  air  was  of  the  same 
specific  gravity — a  height  not  muclt  above 
the   adjacent   hills,  —  and  here  they  in- 
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staiitly  spread,  and  floated  in  the  atmos- 
phere. From  these  data,  tlie  conclusion 
is  drawn,  tliat  tlie  place  wliere  the  vapors 
were  balanced  must  have  beea  very  near 
the  surface  of  tlie  earth. 

Reasoning  from  the  premises  thus  set 
fortli,  Prof.  Williams  was  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  large  quantity  of  vapor,  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  near  the  earth's 
surface,  miglit  be  sufficient  to  produce  all 
the  phenomena  that  made  the  nineteenth 
of  May,  1780,  so  memorable.  Thus,  the 
direction  in  which  the  darkness  came  on 
would  be  determined  by  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  this  was  known  to  be  from 
the  foutb-west;  the  degree  of  the  dark- 
ness would  depend  on  tlie  density,  color, 
and  situation  of  the  clouds  and  vapor,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  transmit, 
reflect,  refract,  or  ah  orb  the  rayg  of  light ; 
the  extent  of  the  dsirlmess  would  he  as 
great  as  the  extent  of  the  vapor ;  and  the 
duration  of  it  would  continue  until  the 
gravity  of  the  air  became  bo  altered  that 
the  vapors  would  change  their  situation, 
by  an  ascent  or  descent; — all  of  which 
p^irticalars,  it  is  claimed,  agree  witli  the 
observations  that  have  been  mentioned. 
Nor  does  the  effect  of  the  vapors,  in  dai-k- 
eniug  terrestrial  objects,  wliea  they  lay 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  appear  to 
have  been  greater  than  it  was  in  darken- 
ing tlie  sun  and  moon,  when  their  situa- 
tion was  higher  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  being  thus  evident  that  the  atmos- 
phere was,  from  some  peculiar  cause  (per- 
liiips  great  fires  in  dii^tant  woods)  charged, 
in  a  high  degree,  with  vapors,  and  that 
tliese  vapors  were  of  different  densities 
and  occupied  different  heights, — the  de- 
duction is,  tliat  by  this  means  the  rays  of 
light  falling  on  them  must  have  suffered  a 
variety  of  refractions  and  reflections,  and 
tliereby  become  weakened,  absorbed,  or  so 
reflected,  as  not  to  fall  upon  objects  on  the 
earth  in  the  usual  manner;  and  as  the 
different  vapors  were  adapted  by  their 
nature,  situation,  or  density,  to  absorb  or 
transmit  the  different  kind  of  rays,  so  the 
colors  of  objects  would  appear  to  be  af- 
fected by   the  mixture  or   prevalency  of 


those  rays  which  were  transmitted  through 
so  uncommon  a  medium.  This  was  the 
explanation  suggested  by  Prof.  Williamfi, 
tliough  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  the- 

But  there  were  not  wanting  those— and 
a  large  number  they  were  too — who  gave 
play,  in  their  minds,  to  the  most  strange 
opinions  concerning  the  cause  of  so  mar- 
velous an  appearance.  It  was  imagined 
by  some  persons,  that  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  produced  of  course  by  an  interposition 
of  the  moon,  was  the  cause  of  the  darkness 
— others  attributed  it  to  a  transit  of  Venus 
or  Mercury  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun — 
others  imputed  it  to  a  blaaing  star,  whicli 
they  thought  came  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun.  So  whimsical,  indeed,  were  some 
of  the  opinions  which  possessed  men's 
minds  at  this  time,  that  even  so  bare  a 
vagary  as  that  a  great  mountain  obstructed 
the  rays  of  the  sun's  light  during  that 
day,  obtained  advocates  !  Whether  ihey 
thought  that  a  new  mountain  was  created 
and  placed  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
or  that  a  mountain  from  this  globe  had 
taken  flight  and  perched  upon  that  great 
luminary,  does  not  appear. 

That  this  darkness  was  not  caused  by 
an  eclipse,  is  manifest  by  the  various  posi-. 
tions  of  the  planetary  bodies  at  that  time, 
for  the  moon  was  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  degrees  fram  the  sun  all  that 
day,  and,  according  to  the  accurate  calcu- 
lations made  by  the  most  celebrated  as- 
tronomers, there  could  not,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  be  any  transit  of  the  planet  Venus 
or  Mercury  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun  that 
year ;  nor  could  it  be  a  blazing  star — much 
less  a  mountain, — that  darkened  the  at- 
mosphere, for  this  would  still  leave  unex- 
plained the  deep  daikness  ol  the  following 
night.  Nor  would  such  excessive  noc- 
turnal darkness  follow  on  eclipse  of  the 
sun ;  and  as  to  the  moon,  she  ww  at  that 
time  more  than  forty  houra'  motion  past 
her  opposition. 

One  of  the  theories,  lookingto  a  solution 
of  the  mysterious  occurrence,  which  found 
defenders,  was  as  follows  ;  The  heat  of  the 
sun  causes  an  ascent  of  numerous  particles 
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which  consist  of  different  qualities,  such,  as 
aqueous,  sulphurous,  bituminous,  salinous, 
etc. ;  heDce  the  waters  of  the  seas,  rivers, 
and  ponds ;  the  fumes  of  burning  volca- 
noes, caused  by  subterraneous  veins  of 
liquid  Are ;  all  the  other  kinds  of  smoke^ 
fat,  combustibles,  oily  matter  from  various 
kinds  of  earth,  the  juice  of  trees,  plants 
and  herbs ;  salinous  and  nitrous  particles 
from  salt, snowwater,  and  kindred  sources; 
— these  are  exhaled  into  the  regions  of  the 
air,  where  their  positions  are  subject  to 
various  mutations  or  changes  by  reason  of 
the  motion  and  corapressiou  of  the  air, 
causing  them  to  be  sometimes  rarefied  and 
sometimes  condensed.  It  was  (according 
to  this  theory,)  a  vast  collection  of  such 
particles  that  caused  the  day  of  darkness  ; 
that  is,  the  particles,  after  being  exhaled, 
were  driven  together  by  certain  winds 
from  opposite  points  of  the  compass,  and 
condensed  to  such  a  degree  by  the  weight 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  that  they  ob- 
structed the  appearance  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  by  day,  and  those  of  the  moon  by 
night. 

Having  thus  presented  the  facts  and 
circumstances  pertaining  to  this  notable 
day  in  the  history  of  the  New  England  or 
northern  states,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
add,  that  a  similar  day  of  mysterious  dark- 
ness occurred  on  October  21,  1716;  the 
day  was  so  dark  that  [eople  were  forced 
to  light  candles  to  dine  by — i  darkness 
which  could  not  pioi-eed  from  nj  eclipse 
a  solar  eclipse  having  taken  place  on  the 
fourth  of  that  month  Thpie  wis  also  % 
remarkable  darkness  at  Detro  t  and  m  m 
ity,  October  19  VGZ  be  ng  almost  tot'il  f  r 
the  greater  part  t  he  da3  It  was  dark 
at  day-break,  and  this  continued  until  n  ne 
o'clock,  when  it  cleared  up  ahttle  anl  for 
the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hjur 
the  body  of  the  sun  wis  v  ible  it  appeal 
ing  as  red  as  blood  an  1  more  thm  thice 


times  as  large  as  usual.  The  air,  all  this 
time,  was  of  a  dingy  yellowish  color.  At 
half-past  one  o'clock,  it  was  so  dark  as  to 
necessitate  the  lighting  of  candles,  in 
order  to  attend  to  domestic  duties.  At 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  darkness 
became  more  dense,  increasing  in  intensity 
until  half-past  three,  when  the  wind 
breezed  up  horn  the  bouthwest  and  brought 
on  A  slight  fill  of  ram,  accompanied  with 
a  profuse  quantity  of  fine  blatk  particles 
in  appearance  much  like  sulphui,  both  in 
smell  and  quality  A  sheet  oi  clean  papei 
heli  out  in  this  iim,  was  rendered  quite 
black  wherever  the  drops  fell  upon  it ;  but, 
when  held  near  the  fire,  it  turned  to  a  yel- 
low color,  and,  when  burned,  it  fizzed  on 
the  paper,  like  wet  powder.  So  black  did 
these  powdery  particles  turn  everything 
upon  which  they  fell,  that  even  the  river 
was  covered  with  a  black  froth,  which, 
when  skimmed  off  the  surface,  resembled 
the  lather  of  soap,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  was  na.ore  greasy,  and  its  color  as  black 
as  ink.  At  seven,  in  the  evening,  the  air 
was  more  clear.  This  phenomenon  was 
observed  throughout  avast  region  of  coun- 
try ;  and,  though  vaiions  conjectures  were 
indulged  in,  as  to  the  cause  of  so  extraor- 
dinary an  occurrence,  the  same  degree  of 
mystery  attaches  to  it  as  to  that  of  1780, — 
confounding  the  wisdom  even  of  the  most 
learned  philosophers  and  men  of  science. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that,  as  the 
deep  and  mysterious  darkness  which  cov- 
ered the  land  on  the  memorable  nineteenth 
of  May  filled  all  hearts  with  wonder — and 
multitudes  with  fear, — so,  the  return,  at 
last,  of  that  brightness  and  beauty  charac- 
teristic of  the  month  and  of  the  season, 
brought  gladness  again  to  the  faces  of  the 
young,  and  composure  to  the  hearts  of  the 
aged ;  for  never  before  did  nature  appear 
clothed  in  so  charming  an  attire  of  sun- 
shine, sky  and  verdure. 
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s  deed  was  committed  too  i. 


VT  K  and  tragical,  indeed,  is  that  page  in  the  history  of 
tl  1  American  revolntionary  war,  which  records  Benedict 
Vmold's  atrocious  scheme  of  treason  against  his  native 
hnd,  in  its  struggle  against  British  oppression.  Equally 
I  strange  and  startling  is  the  story  which  narrates  the  dis- 
■  covery  and  frustration  of  so  perfidious  a  plot.  Around 
,  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Andre,  pity  still  wreathes 
her  romantic  chaplet ;  while  the  name  of  Arnold  will, 
to  the  end  of  time,  transfix  every  patriotic  mind,  as  that 
of  the  hlackest  among  modern  criminals.  The  treacher- 
n  a  year  of  deep  depression  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 
Of  \inold  persoudlly  and  piofessionally,  it  may  he  remarked,  that  he  was  torn  in 
Ni  rwich  Connecticut  m  17iO  and  began  his  husiness  career  at  an  early  age,  as  a  horse- 
dealer,  and  not  over  scrujulous  He  was  also  for  a  time  a  druggist  and  boofeseller  in 
New  Hiven  At  the  hegmning  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  volunteer  company,  and  soon  distinguished  himself ;  was  associated  also  with 
Cfeneral  Montgomery  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  In  this  latter  most  disastrons 
affair,  undertaken  in  severe  weather,  his  illustrious  colleague  lost  iiis  life,  and  Arnold, 
who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  displayed  the  highest  ahilities  as  a  commander 
and  the  greatest  gallantry  as  a  soldier,  eliciting  Washington's  warmest  esteem  and  ad- 
miration. But,  licentious  and  rapacious  as  he  was  brave  and  intelligent,  he  plundered 
Montreal  in  his  retreat,  and  by  his  misconduct  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  Canadians, 
who  previously  were  not  hostile  to  the  Revolution.  After  exhibiting  great  courage 
and  skill  on  Lake  Champlain,  at  Port  Schuyler,  and  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  his  leg 
waa  shattered  by  a  hall  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1777,  in  a  dai'ing  assault   on 
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the  Engljali  linea,  which  he  penetrated,  and 
hut  for  hia  wound  would  have  carried. 
Being  thus  unfitted  for  active  service,  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  garrison 
at  PhUadelphia,  but  hia  dissipation,  extor- 
tion, and  peculation,  at  last  subjected  him 
to  a  trial  by  court  martial,  and  to  a  repri- 
mand from  Washington,  at  the  beginning 
of  1779.  This  sentence  was  approved  hy 
Congress,  and  carried  into  execution  hy 
General  Washington.  Embarrassed  in  his 
circumatancea,  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tations, and  exasperated  by  disgrace,  ho 
formed  the  design  of  retrieving  his  misfor- 
tunes and  satisfying  his  revenge,  by  be- 
traying his  country.     It  was  in  this  wise  ; 

While  the  British  army  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  spring  of  1778,  a  grand 
parting  entertainment  was  given  hy  the 
royalists  to  Sir  William  Howe,  the  British 
commander-in-chief.  Major  Andre,  made 
Adjutant-General  of  the  army  by  Howe's 
successor,  was  one  of  the  chief  managers 
of  the  affair.  Miss  Shippen,  a  Philadel- 
phia belle  (and  who  subsequently  became 
Mrs.  Arnold),  figured  conspicuously  among 
the  actors  of  the  entertainment,  and  she 
and  Andre  kept  up  a  correspondence  after- 
ward. Through  this  channel  Arnold  saw, 
after  hia  marriage  with  Miss  Shippen,  an 
opportunity  for  communicating  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  the  British  commander  at 
Kew  York,  In  other  words,  he  deter- 
mined to  betray  his  country, — being,  in 
this  respect,  an  almost  solitary  instance, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  of  Massachusetts, 
surgeon- general,  being  the  other  principal 
offender. 

Under  fictitious  names,  and  in  the  dis- 
guise of  mercantile  business,  Arnold  waa 
even  now  in  treacherous  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  through  Major 
Andre.  To  him  the  British  general  com- 
mitted the  maturing  of  Arnold's  treason, 
and,  to  facilitate  measures  for  its  execu- 
tion, tbe  sloop  of  war  Vulture  moved  up 
the  North  river,  and  took  a  station  con- 
venient for  the  purpose,  but  not  so  near  as 
to  excite  suspicion.  An  interview  waa 
agreed  on,  and  in  the  night  of  September 
twenty-first,  1780,  he  was  taken  in  a  boat. 


which  was  dispatched  for  the  purpose,  and 
carried  to  the  beach,  without  the  posts  of 
both  armies,  under  a  pass  for  John  Ander- 
son. He  met  General  Arnold  at  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Smith. 

Yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  urgent 
representations  of  Arnold,  Andre  laid  aside 
his  regimentals,  which  he  had  hitherto 
worn  under  a  surtout,  putting  on  a  suit  of 
ordinary  clothes  instead ;  and  now,  receiv- 
ing a  pass  from  the  American  general, 
authorizing  him,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  John  Anderson,  to  "proceed  on  the 
public  service  to  the  White  Plains,  or 
lower  if  he  thought  proper,"  he  set  out  on 
his  return  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
second,  accompanied  hy  Joshua  Smith,  and 
passed  the  night  at  Crompond.  The  next 
morning  he  crossed  the  Hudson  to  King's 
Perry  on  the  east  side.  A  little  beyond 
the  Croton,  Smith  deeming  him  safe,  hade 
him  adieu.  Alone,  and  without  having 
excited  the  least  auspicion,  Andre  passed 
the  American  guards,  and  was  silently 
congratulating  himself  that  he  had  passed 
all  danger,  when,  coming  to  a  place  where 
a  small  stream  crossed  the  road  and  ran 
into  a  woody  dell,  a  man  stepped  out  from 
the  trees,  leveled  a  musket,  and  brought 
him  to  a  stand,  while  two  other  men,  sim- 
ilarly armed,  showed  themselves  prepared 
to  second  their  comrades.  The  man  who 
at  first  stepped  out  wore  a  refugee  uniform. 
At  sight  of  it,  Andre's  heart  leapt,  ajid  he 
felt  himself  secure.  Losing  all  caution, 
he  exclaimed  eagerly : 

"Gentlemen,  where  do  you  belong?  I 
hope  to  our  party  I " 

"  What  party?"  was  their  immediate 
inquiry  in  response ;  the  trio  consisting  of 
scouting  militiamen,  named  Paulding, 
Williams,  and  Van  Wart. 

"The  party  below," — meaning  New 
York,  was  the  answer. 

"We  do,"  waa  the  shrewd  reply  of  the 
three,  as  they  now  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
unfortunate  man's  horse,  and  challenged 
his  business  in  that  place. 

Seeing,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  hands  he 
had  fallen  into,  Andre  quickly  shifted  his 
tactics  by  jocosely  remarking  that  what  he 
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1  id  hrst  repicsput  1  himself  to  be  wis 
tnerelj  by  w  ij  ot  bidiDige  and  that  he 
was  in  reality  ■*  Continental  ofticet  going 
(!  \n  to  Dobbs  Eetty  to  get  mfonrnti  n 
fi )  n  belo  V  t.0  raying,  he  diew  fjrth  ind 
•il  wed  t!  om  the  piss  trom  Greneril  Arnold 
rh  s  in  the  fii  t  place  would  have  sufiioed 
!  it  h  ^  &tnn^e  lo  i  luct  and  imprudeat 
s(c  oh  hid  ac  tl  orungl  l\  tetrajed  him 
th  t  the  three  milit  amen  in&iited  m 
s  udimg  hi8  person  They  therefore 
ol  hi^ed  him  to  take  off  his  eoat  and  vest 
tnd  fiund  on  him  eij,htj  dollars  m  Conti 
n  ntal  money  b  it  nothing  to  wittant  sua 
piLion  f  anyth  he;  sini  ter  an  1  were  about 
t<)  let  him  xioceed,  when  one  of  them — 


marks  on  the  works  ;  also  other  important 
documents. 

Wliile  dressing  again,  Andre  endeavored 
to  ransom  himself  from  his  captors.  He 
would  give  any  sum  of  money,  if  they 
vould  let  him  go;  would  give  his  hocse, 
saddle,  bridle,  gold  watch,  and  one  hundred 
gu  oeas,  and  would  send  them  to  anyplace 
that  might  be  fixed  upon. 

Williams  asked,  ironically,  whether  he 
would  not  give  more  than  all  that. 

indre  replied,  that  he  would  give  any 
reward  they  might  name  either  in  goods 
tr  money,  and  would  remain  with  two  of 
tlieir  party  while  one  went  to  Kew  York 


to  g 


;it. 


Paulding,  a  stout-hearted  youngster — -ex- 
claimed; 

"Boys,  I  am  not  satisfied — his  boots 
must  come  off." 

At  this  Andre  changed  color.  His 
boots,  he  said,  came  off  with  difficulty,  and 
he  begged  he  might  not  he  subjected  to 
the  inconvenience  and  delay.  Hia  remon- 
strances were  in  vain.  He  was  compelled 
to  sit  down ;  his  boots  were  drawn  off  and 
the  concealed  papers  discovered.  Hastily 
scanning  them,  Paulding  exclaimed — 

"  Mif  God  !     He  is  a  spy  !  " 

The  papers,  which  were  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Arnold,  contained  exact  returns 
of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and 
defenses  of  West  Point,  with  critical  re- 


Here  Paulding  broke  in  and  declared 
with  an  oath,  that  if  be  would  give  ten 
thousand  guineas  he  should  not  stir  one 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
September,  Andre,  in  charge  of  Major 
Tallmadge,  was  conveyed  in  a  barge  to 
King's  Perry.  Being  both  young,  of  equal 
rank,  and  prepossessing  manners,  a  frank 
and  cordial  intercourse  'grew  up  between 
tbem.  By  a  cartel,  mutually  agreed  upon, 
each  might  put  to  the  other  any  question 
not  involving  a  third  person.  They  were 
passing  below  the  rocky  heights  of  West 
Point  and  in  full  view  of  the  frowning 
fortress,  when  Tallmadge  asked  Andre 
whether  he  would  have  taken   an   active 
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1  the  attack  on  it,  should  Arnold's 


part : 
plan  have 

Andre  promptly  answered  this  qtiestion 
in  the  afBrmative ;_  pointed  out  a  tahle  of 
land  on  the  ivest  shore,  where  he  would 
have  landed  a  select  corps,  described  the 
route  he  would  have  taken  up  the  momi- 
tain  to  a  height  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Put- 
natn,   overlo  1  '   g    th        hi  d       f 

"West  Point—    a  d    h      h     d  d      n 
Tallmadge,     w   h  n  g  n,  n 

than  I  could  ha       d  Th       m 

he  would  ha  a  ■«  d  fii 

as  Arnold  w  d  j, 

little  or  no  opposition — and  then  the  key 


public  ear,  and  all  hearts  turned  for  rtlief 
to  the  wisdom  of  Washington.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  ends  of  justice,  Andre  asked 
permission  of  Colonel  Jameson,  as  soon  as 
he  was  taken  to  the  latter's  custody,  to 
write  to  General  Arnold,  to  inform  him 
that  '  Anderson '  was  detained.  Not 
knowing  the  rank  of  his  prisoner  nor  the 
magnitude  of  the  plot,  the  letter  was  al- 
lowed by  Jameson  to  he  sent,  and  Arnold, 
being  thus  apprised,  escaped.  Colonel 
Jameson  also  forwarded  to  General  Wash- 
ington the  papers  found  on  the  prisoner, 
and  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  taken. 

The  papers  sent  to  "Washington  missed 


'^..y^C.^aZ^.^^^^j 


of  the  country  would  have  been  in  his 
hands,  and  he  would  have  had  the  glory 
of  the  splendid  achievement."  Tallmadge 
ventured  to  ask  Andre  what  was  to  have 
been  his  reward  had  he  succeeded.  To 
this  the  reply  was  ;  "  Military  glory  was 
all  I  sought.  The  thanks  of  my  general 
and  the  approbation  of  my  king  would 
have  been  a  rich  reward  for  such  an  under- 
taking." Tallmadge  also  adds  :  "  I  think 
he  further  remarked,  that,  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, he  was  to  have  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general." 

The  news  of  Andre's  arrest  and  Arnold's 
treason   fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 


him,  as  he  did  not  return  by  the  road  he 
wont,  but  took  the  northern  route  to  Pish- 
ti!l,  where,  September  twenty-fourth,  he 
arrived  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  very  day 
after  Andre's  capture, — of  which  event 
and  of  Arnold's  treason  he  was  wholly 
unconscious.  Stopping  at  Pishkin  only  a 
short  time,  he  pushed  on  for  the  q^uarters 
of  his  brave  general,  Arnold,  some  eighteen 
miles  distant.  He  had  gone,  however,  but 
a  mile  or  two,  before  he  met  the  Prench 
minister.  Chevalier  Luzerne,  on  his  way  to 
Newport,  to  visit  Eochambeau,  the  Prench 
naval  commander.  The  latter  prevailed 
on  him  to  return  to  Pishkill  for  the  night, 
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as  lie  had  matters  of  importance  to  com- 
municate. 

The  next  morning,  Washington  was 
early  in  the  saddle,  having  sent  word  be- 
forehaod  to  Arnold  that  he  would  break- 
fast witli  him.  It  was  a  bright  autumnal 
morEing,  and  the  whole  party  in  high 
spirits  pushed  rapidly  forward  through  the 
gorges  of  the  Highlands.  As  they  came 
opposite  West  Point,  Washington,  instead 
of    continuing  ou   to   Arnold's    quarters, 


whicli  were  on  the 
horse  down  a  nar 
■  ri  ver .       Lafayette 

"  General,  you  ar 
dii'ettioii ;  you  Itno^r 
ing  brealifast  for 


le  side,  turned  his 
road  toward  the 


!  going  in  the  wrong 
Mrs.  Arnold  is  wait- 
1,  and  tliat  road  will 


take  us  out  of  the  way," 


Jameson,  commanding  at  Nortli  Castle, 
announcing  the  capture  of  Andri!,  and  wlio 
had  been  brought  in  to  Jameson's  post,  by 
tliree  militiamen,  Paulding,  Williams,  and 
Van  Wart,  lii^  captors,  whom  the  gallant 
hilt  unfortunate  man  vainly  endeavored  to 
bribe,  in  order  to  his  release.  TJiey  knew 
him  to  be  a  spy,  but  were  ignorant  of  his 
military  rank. 

Merely  remarking  that  his  presence  at 
West  Point  was  necessary,  Arnold  re- 
quested the  aids  to  say  to  Washington  on 
bis  arrival  that  he  was  unexpectedly  called 
over  the  river,  and  would  be  back  soon. 
Repairing  to  his  wife's  chamber,  he  sent 
for  her  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  told  her 
that  he  must  instantly  leave  her  and  his 
country  forever,  for  death  was  his  certain 
doom  if  he  did  not  reach  the  enemy  before 


"  Ah  ! "  replied  Washington,  laughingly, 
"I  know  you  young  men  a.re  all  in  love 
with  Mus.  Arnold,  and  wish  to  get  where 
she  is  as  soon  as  possible.  Yon  may  go 
and  take  breakfast  with  her,  and  tell  Jier 
not  to  wait  for  me.  I  must  ride  down  and 
examine  the  redoubts  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  and  will  be  tliece  in  a  short  time." 

The  ofQcers  preferring  not  to  proceed 
without  him,  two  aids  were  dispatched  to 
tell  Arnold  not  to  wait  breakfast.  The 
latter,  therefore,  with  his  family  and  the 
two  aids  sat  down  to  the  fable.  While 
they  were  conversing  on  indifferent  topics, 
a  messenger  entered  and  handed  a  letter 
to  Arnold,  who  opened  and  read  it  in  pres- 
ence of  the  company,  without,  of  course,  di- 
vulging its  contents.     It  was  from  Colonel 


detected.  Paralyzed  by  tlie  sud- 
den blow,  she  fell  senseless  at  his  feet. 
Not  daring  to  call  for  help,  Arnold  left  her 
in  that  state,  and  rapidly  d 
door,  mounted  one  of  the  h 
to  Washington's  aids,  and  taking  a 
by-way  pushed  for  the  river,  where  bis 
barge  was  moored.  Jumping  in,  he  or- 
dered his  six  oarsmen  to  pull  for  Teller's 
Point,  Stimulating  them  to  greater 
efforts  by  the  promise  of  two  gallons  o£ 
rum,  he  swept  rapidly  past  Verplanck's 
Point,  and  as  he  approached  the  British 
ship  Vulture,  waved  a  white  handkerchief, 
and  was  soon  on  board.  In  the  meantime, 
Washington,  having  finished  his  survey, 
rode  on  to  Arnold's  house.  Taking  a 
hasty  breakfast,  and  being  informed  that 
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Mrs,  Arnold  was  in.  her  room,  unwell,  lie 
said  lie  would  not  wait  for  Arnold  to 
return,  but  cross  oyer  to  West  Point  and 
iBoet  him  there.  As  the  boat  swept  over 
tiie  water,  he  remarked— 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  on  the 
whole  that  General  Arnold  has  gone  before 
us,  for  we  shall  now  have  a  salute,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  cinnon  will  have  t  fine 
effei,t  am  ng  these  mountains 

At  tl  la  moment  an  oflicer  w  as  seen 
coming  down  the  roclcy  1  ili  ai  le  to 
meet  the  1  arge  It  was  f  olonel 
La  ih  who  lo  Ice  1  confounded  on 
loe  Qg  tl  e  c^mminder  in-cl  lef  lie 
CO  \n  e  ced  an  ipology  Ap  lii  k, 
tl  at  he  WIS  wl  ollj  tgnoia  t  of  I  i 
excellency  s  ntentun  to  v  it  Vi  st 
Pont 

How  ^  tl  ■?  s  I     hrok    11  \\     h 
ington,  "  IS  not  General  Arnold  here  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  colonel,  "he  haa 
not  been  here  these  two  days,  nor  have  I 
heard  from  him  in  that  time," 

"This  is  extraordinary,"  replied  Wash- 
ington; "he  left  word  that  lie  had  crossed 
the  rivet.  However,  our  visit  nmst  not 
be  in  vain.  Since  we  have  come,  we  must 
loot  around  and  see  in  what  state  things 


vith 


And  now  it  was  that  Hamilton  broke 
the  astounding  news  to  his  chief.  The 
latter,  stunned  and  bewildered,  ordered 
Hamilton  to  mount  a  horse  and  ride  as  for 
life  to  Verplaock's  Point,  and  stop  Arnold, 
if  possible;  he  called  in  Knox  and  Lafay- 
ette, and  told  them  what  had  occurred, 
merely  remarking  at  the  close,  "  Whom, 
can  loe  tmst  noio?"  His  countenance 
was  calm  as  ever,  and  being  iiifnrmed  that 
Arnold's  wife  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
insanity,  he  went  up  to  her  room  to  soothe 
het.  In  her  frenzy  she  upbraided  him 
with  being  in  a  plot  to  murder  her  child. 
One  moment  she  raved,  another  she  melted 
into  tears.  Sometimes  she  presspd  her 
infant  to  her  bosom  and  lamented  its  fate, 
occasioned  by  the  imprudence  of  its  father, 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  pierced  in- 
seasibility  itself.  It  was  four  o'clock  in 
the   afternoon   when   these  disclosures  of 


Arnold's  tieisjD  aud  Andie  a  captures  ere 
made  to  Wasl  ii  gtcn,  tnd,  aa  hfut  latei, 
dinner  being  announced  he  said — 

"Come,  gentlemen  siiii,e  Mia  Arnold 
is  unwell  and  the  geneial  is  absent,  let  us 
sit  down  without  ceretijt  y  ' 

No  one  at  tl  e  tible  but  Knox  ind  La 
fayette  knew  nhit  hid  transpired,  nor 
did  Washington  exhibit  any  change  of 
demeanor,  except  that  he  waa  more  than 


usually  stern  m  hia  ■voice  and  i 
But  his  mind  oppiessed  with  nan  eless 
fears,  wandered  far  iway  tiom  that  dinner 
table,  4rd  ro  sooner  was  the  qniet  repast 
over  than  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
before  him.  He  wrote  rapidly,  and  cour- 
iers were  soon  seen  gallo[iing  in  every  di- 
rection. He  announced  the  treason  to 
Colonel  Wade,  commanding  at  West  Point, 
in  the  abseure  of  Colonel  Lamh,  in  the 
single  sentence,  "  General  Arnold  is  gone 
to  the  enemy."  Having  done  all  he  could 
to  arrest  the  tremendous  evils  that  threat- 
ened to  overri'lielm  him,  Washington  re- 
tired late  at  night  to  hia  bed,  feiirful  that 
the  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  under 
the  aus^pites  of  Arnold's  treacherous 
schemes,  would  awake  him  before  day- 
light.    It  happily  did  not  prove  so. 

A  court- martial,  having  condemned 
Andre  as  a  ppy,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the 
British  general,  put  forth  every  effort  to 
avert  the  dreadful  fate  of  Lis  ofBeer.  He 
sent  three  commissioners  lo  reason  and  re- 
monstrate with  the  officers  of  the  court. 
He  appealed  to  Washington,  while  Arnold 
wrote  him  a  threatening  letter,  declaring 
if  Andre  waa  hung  he  would  revenge  his 
death  on  every  American  prisoner  that  fell 
into  his  hands.  Washington  deigned  no 
reply  to  the  letter,  hut  tenderly  forwarded 
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Mrs.  Arnold  and  her  baggage  over  to  tlie 
Britiah  side, 

Washington,  though  his  heart  was  filled 
with  the  keenest  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  one 
so  uniyersally  beloved,  and  possessed  of 
such  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind, 
refused  to  arrest  the  course  of  justice.  As 
in  all  cases  where  great  trouble  came  upon 
hitn,    so  in  this,    he   said  but  little,  but 


sternly  and  silently  wrestled  with  it  alone. 
Arnold  was  made  brigadier-general  in  the 
British  service,  and  put  on  an  official  level 
with  honorable  men,  who  scorned,  how- 
ever, to  associate  with  Mm.  What  golden 
reward  he  was  to  bave  received  had  he 
succeeded  in  delivering  West  Point  to  the 
enemy,  is  not  known ;  £30,000,  most  prob- 
ably. 
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T  tliQ  head  of  a  powerful  army,  witli 
whiclt  he  had  juat  establiahed  himself 
in  Virginia,  Lord  Cornwallis  vaunt- 
mt;ly  wrote  to  General  Clinton,  his 
supprior,  as  follows : — 

'  I  have  ventured,  these  last  two 
davs  to  look  General  Washington's 
whole  force  in  the  face,  in  the  posi- 
tun  on  the  outside  of  my  works,  and 
hi\e  tlie  pleasure  to  assure  your  Ex- 
cellency that  there  is  but  one  wish 
thnughout  the  army,  which  is,  that 
the  ene-my  would  advanee." 

Scarcely  did  Cornwallis  have 
time  to  awake  from  hia  daynlream 
of  security,  when  a  courier  was 
thundering  at  the  doors  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  with  the 
following  dispatch  from  General 
igress  that  a  reduction  of  the  British  army. 


under  the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  is  most  happily  effected.  The  unremitted  ardor, 
which  actuated  every  officer  and  soldier  in  the  combined  army  on  this  occasion,  has 
principally  led  to  this  important  event,  at  an  earlier  period  than  my  most  sanguine 
hopes  had  induced  me  to  expect.  The  singular  spirit  of  emulation,  which  animated  the 
whole  army  from  the  first  commencement  of  our  operations,  has  filled  my  mind  with  the 
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highest  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  had 
given  me  the  happiest  presages  of  success." 

A  glorious  event,  one  eliciting  the 
most  unbounded  demonstrations  of  joy 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  which 
completely  destroyed  British  military 
power  at  the  south,  thus  setting  the  seal  of 
American  success  upon  the  contest  with 
the  mother  country, — was  the  capture,  as 
announced  in  the  ahove  dispatch,  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  his  splendid  army,  at  York- 
town,  Virginia,  in  October,  1781,  by  the 
comhined  American  and  Erench  forces 
under  General  Washington  and  Counts  de 
Eochambeau  and  Grasse. 

In  the  summer  of  1781,  ComwaUis  had 
taken  possession  of  several  places  in  tlie 
south,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  de- 
sirous of  establishing  himself  firmly  in 
Virginia,  he  accordingly  selected  York- 
t  jwn  as  a  suitable  defensive  post  and  <.apa 
hie  of  protecting  ships  of  the  line  Little 
did  he  think  as  he  tegan  leisurely  to  fir 
ti]:\  the  pl'icp,  that  it  was  i  net  which 
would  entangle  1  im  in  cruched  hopei  <ind 
ruined  fortunci  "ioiktjwn  is  situated  at 
the  nirrowest  pirt  of  the  peninsula  formed 
b\  the  Yoik  and  Jamts  riveri,  where  the 
distance  ■wioss  is  hut  eight  miles  P^ 
plicmg  his  triopi,  therefore,  around  the 
\illagp,  and  drawing  about  them  a  range 
of  outer  redoubts  and  held  wtiks  cjku 
latel  to  command  this  pemnsula  Cornwal 
lis  hid,  as  he  thought,  established  himself 
well 

Lifijette  with  an  inferior  number  of 
tioopi,  was  at  this  time  at  WiUiamslurg 
b  it  was  unable  to  make  successful  engage 
ment'i  with  the  supeiior  fotce  of  the  Bnt 
1  h  ScPing,  at  once,  the  importance  of 
p  ittmg  lome  check  upon  the  progress  of 
Cornwalha  at  the  south  Washington  de 
term  ned  to  unite  the  American  and  Treiicl 
fjrces,  then  m  thp  neighlorhood  .f  New 
York,  and  join  Lafayette  at  Williamsburg 
This  junction  was  effected  on  the  four 
teenth  of  September,  Washington  being  at 
the  head  of  the  American  troops,  and  the 
Count  de  Rochambeau  at  the  head  of  the 
French  forces.  At  the  same  time  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  with  his  fleet,  entered 


the  Chesapeake,  after  a  slight  engagement 
with  Admiral  Graves  off  the  capes,  and 
was  joined  by  the  squadron  of  the  Count 
de  Barras  from  Newport  Three  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  Marquis  St.  Simon, 
were  also  added  to  the  troops  under  La- 
fayette's command;  and  these  combined 
forces  then  moved  toward  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester,  where  Corwallis  was  star- 
tioned. 

The  British  generaJ  had  been  expecting 
aid  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  north, 
but  so  adroitly  had  Washington  withdrawn 
his  troops,  that  Sir  Henry  scarcely  sus- 
pected his  design,  till  it  was  too  late  to 
frustrate  it.  On  the  thirteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, the  allied  army  occupied  the  outer 
lines  of  Cornwallis,  which  that  general 
had  abandoned  without  a  struggle.  York- 
town  was  in  a  short  time  completely 
invested;  the  American  army  occupying 
tlie  right,  and  the  French  the  left,  forming 
a  «emi-circle  with  each  wing  resting  upon 
the  river.  On  the  night  of  the  sixth  of 
October  the  besieging  army  broke  ground 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  British 
lines;  and  the  first  parallel  was  completed 
with  little  loss.  On  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
guns  were  mounted  on  the  works,  and  the 
batteries  began  to  play,  with  visible  effect, 
on  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  Many  of  their 
guns  were  soon  silenced,  and  their  works 
damaged.  By  the  eleventh,  the  enemy 
scarcely  returned  a  shot.  The  shells  and 
red  hot  balls  of  the  besiegers  reached  the 
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flanked  the  ,  econd  parallel  ct  the  Am 
cans,   that  gave  great    annoyance  to  the 
latter,   and   it  was  deemed   necessary  to 
carry  them  by  storm.     To  prevent  national 
jealousy,  however,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
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spirit  of  emuhtion  which  laimiteil  the  co- 
opentmg  aimies,  the  attack  ot  oae  wis 
assigned  to  the  Amellc^ll  troops,  and  that 
of  the  other  to  the  Fiench  Lila^ette 
commanded  the  Amencin  detachmentj  and 
the  Baron  de  Viommet  the  French 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who  thiough  this  cim- 
paign  comm'\nded  %  bittilion  of  hght  m 
fantry,  led  the  advanced  lorps  of  the 
Americans  to  the  aaaiult,  while  Colonel 
Lanieni  turned  the  ledoul  t  and    itta  ted 


m  his  conftdeme  of  triumph  had  so  recently 
written  to  his  superior,  &ii  Heniy  Clinton 
Having  failed  in  his  sortie,  and  knowing 
that  his  position  had  beiome  untenable, 
tlie  Biitish  general  took  the  desperate  rps- 
olution  ot  crossing  o\er  to  Gloucester 
Point  in  the  night,  and  cutting  his  way 
through  the  blockading  foice  thnre^then, 
mounting  his  men  on  whatever  hoii-es  he 
eoald  seize,  make  a  rapid  nianh  noithnard 
tnd  ]oin   Sir   Heiin    Clinton'      By  this 


in  the  rear,  to  prevent  the  ittieit  tt  the 
giirrison.  Without  guuig  time  for  the 
ahattis  to  be  removed,  and  without  hung 
a  gun,  the  Americans  gallintlj  assaulted, 
and  instantly  carried  the  works,  with  a 
small  loss  of  men  on  either  side  The  re 
doubt  attacked  by  the  Ftenih  bemg  more 
strongly  garrisoned  made  greitei  resist 
ance,  and  was  overcome  with  a  much  heav- 
ier loss.  The  success  of  these  movements 
was  a  stunning  blow  to  Cornwallis,  who, 


mo^emmt  he  would  abandon  his  sick  and 
baggige  ,  but  he  would  save  himself  the 
disgiice  of  a  surrender.  Boats  were  se- 
cretly procured,  and  the  first  embarkation 
re'iched  the  point  safely  and  unperceived ; 
but  it  this  juncture,  a  violent  storm  arose, 
which  drove  the  boats  down  the  river. 
The  tempest  continuing  until  day-light, 
the  enterprise  was  necessarily  given  up, 
and  the  troops  that  had  passed  over  gladly 
re-ciossed  to  the  southern  field. 
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111  the  iiiortiflcation  and  anguish  of  liis 
soni,  Coruwallis  shed  tears,  and  expressed 
his  preference  for  death  rather  than  tlie 
ignominy  of  a  surrender.  But  there  was 
no  resource — the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
was  against  him — the  fate  of  war  must  be 
aocepted.  The  siege  had  continued  close 
for  more  than  two  weelis,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  losaea  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  that  had  been  sustained,  the  Brit- 
ish aumy  showed  a  handsome  force  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand  trained 
fighting  men,  of  unquestioned  bravery,  hut 
who  were  soon  to  capitulate  to  the  besieg- 
ing forces,  numbering,  in  all,  some  sixteen 
thousand  men,  less  disciplined,  perhaps, 
but  determined  and  indomitable. 

Of  Washington,  the  central  character 
and  actor  in  this  great  drama,  every 
American  heart  engrossingly  thinks. 
Knowing  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
written  to  Cornwallis,  bidding  him  to 
strengthen  hia  position  at  Yorktown,  and 
promising  him  the  immediate  aid  of  both 
land  and  naval  forces,  Washington  had, 
seasonably  and  with  shrewd  forecast,  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  Lafayette,  then  in  Virginia, 
which  he  eaiisedfo  he  intercepted.  In  this 
letter  he  remarked  that  he  was  pleased 
with  the  probability  that  Earl  Comwallia 
would  fortify  either  Portsmouth  or  Old 
Point  Comfort,  for,  were  he  to  Jix  upon 
Yorhtoion,  from  its  great  capabilities  of 
defense,  he  might  remain  there  snwgly  and 
unharmed,  until  a  superior  British  fleet 
would  relieve  him  with  strong  re-enforce- 
ments, or  embark  him  altogether. 

This  decoy  letter  quieted  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  British  coinmandei-iii-chief  as 
to  the  danger  of  Cornwallis,  and  produced 
those  delays  in  the  operations  of  Sir  Henry, 
which,  as  will  have  been  seen,  tended  so 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  allies  and 
the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  Thus  it  was 
that  Washington  by  his  pen,  laid  the 
train  of  success  so  well.  For  less  so  with 
his  sword.  In  the  simultaneous  attack 
upon  the  redoubts,  made  by  the  combined 
American  and  T't-ench  army,  Washington 
was  an  intensely-excited  spectator.  He 
had  dismounted  from  his  horse — the  mag- 


nificent charger,  named  Nelson,— and  put 
liim  in  the  care  of  a  servant,  while  the 
general  himself  took  his  stand  in  the  grand 
battery  with  his  two  chief  generals,  Lin- 
coln and  Knox,  and  their  aide,  and  here 
he  exposed  himself  to  every  danger. 

When  all  was  over,  at  this  critical  jvme- 
ture, —  the  redoubts  being  taken,  and 
Washington's  intense  anxiety  so  happily 
relieved,— the  general  drew  a  long  hreath, 
and  looking  at  Knox  with  an  expression 
of  extreme  satisfaction,  remarked,  briefly, 
"The  work  Js  done,  and  well  done!" 
Motioning  to  his  faithful  servant,  who  was 
quickly  in  his  presence,  he  said,  "  William, 
bring  me  my  horse," — mounting  which,  the 
chieftain  proceeded  to  make  sure  that  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  iirst  par- 
allel was  followed  up  energetically  until 
no  loop-hole  was  left,  through  which  Corn- 
wallis might  escape.  No  such  loop-hole 
was  afforded,  and  Comwallis's  doom  was 


It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  wai 
troops  of  America  to  see  so  fine  an  army 
not  only  witliin  their  grasp,  but,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  completely  at  their 
disposal, — waiting  only  those  last  formali- 
ties which  give  solemn  dignity  to  the  de- 
crees already  made  by  the  sword,-— and 
they  saw,  in  the  coming  event,  the  final 
catastrophe  of  British  rule  in  America, — 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  drama, — 
the  establishment  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent republic.  As  already  remarked,  Corn- 
wallis had  hoped  for  succor  to  the  last,  but 
the  slaughter  of  his  men  became  too  seri- 
ous to  be  any  longer  endured,  and  finally 
the  loud  beat  of  the  ohamade  was  heard  in 
the  intervals  of  the  explosions  of  cannon, 
and  the  firing  ceased.  Cornwallis  then 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  requesting  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  capitulation.  To  this 
Washington  would  not  consent,  fearing 
that  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  in  the 
meantime  might  alter  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  allowed  him  but  two  hours  in  which 
to  transmit  his  proposals.  The  full  sur- 
render took  place  the  next  day,  October  19, 
1781,    the   articles   of  capitulation   being 
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signed  by  Comwallis  at  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Moore. 

At  about  12  o'clock  of  that  day,  the 
combined  continental  army  was  drawn  up 
in  two  lines  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
the  Americans  on  tho  right  side  of  the 
road,  and  their  French  allies  on  the  left. 
Washington,  mounted  on  a  noble  steed, 
and  attended  by  his  staff,  was  in  front  of 
tho  former;  the  Count  de  Eochambeau 
and  his  suite,  of  the  latter.  The  French 
troops,  in  complete  uniform,  and  well 
equipped,  made  a  brilliant  appearance,  and 
had  marched  to  the  ground  with  a  band  of 
music  playing,  which  was  a  novelty  in  the 
American  service.  The  American  troops, 
but  part  in  uniform,  and  all  in  garments 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  yet  had  a  spirited 
soldier-like  air,  and  were  not  the  worse  in 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  for  hearing 
tlie  marks  of  hard  service  and  great  priva^ 
tions.  The  concourse  of  spectators  drawn 
from  all  the  neighboring  country  to  witness 
a  scene  so  thrilling  and  momentous,  was 
almost  equal  in  number  to  the  military, 
but  silence  and  order  prevailed  unbroken. 

The  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country, 
on  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  was  un- 
bounded. "  Comwallis  is  taken ! "  was 
tho  message  which  sped  itself  with  the 
wings  of  the  wind  to  every  city,  town  and 
village,  and  was  shouted  by  every  mouth. 
But  the  mortification  of  Cornwallis  was 
intense,  and  the  British  cabinet,  on  heai^ 
ing  the  news,  turned  pale  with  despair. 
Lords  Gei-main,  Walsingham,  and  Stor- 
mount,  proceeded  to  Lord  North's  house, 
and  there,  at  midnight,  announced  to  him 
the  portentous  dispatch.  The  haughty 
premier  was  astounded  and  humbled.  In 
the  words  of  Lord  Germain,  in  answer  to 
the  inquiry  how  Lord  North  received  the 
news? — "As  he  would  have  received  a  ball 
in  his  breast;  for  he  opened  his  arms,  ex- 
claiming wUdly  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
tlie  apartment,  '  Oh.  God.'  It  is  all  over — 
it  is  all  over/"'  King  George  IIL  was  at 
Kew,  and  the  intelligence  was  forwarded 
to  him  at  that  place.  He  exhibited  no  loss 
of  self-control,  it  is  said,  notwithstanding 
the  hopes  which  had  been  centered  in  Coru- 


waJlis  and  his  army,  to  give  triumph  to 
the  British  arms. 

It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  month 
of  November,  the  accounts  received  by  the 
British  government,  of  Lord  Cornwallis's 
embarrassments,  gave  great  anxiety  to  the 
cabinet.  Lord  George  Germain,  in  partic- 
ular, conscious  that  on  the  prosperous  or 
adverse  result  of  Cornwallis's  movements 
hinged  the  result  of  the  whole  American 
contest,  as  well  as  his  own  political  fate — 
and  probably  the  duration  of  the  ministry 
itself, — expressed  to  his  friends  the  strong- 
est uneasiness  on  the  subject.  The  meet- 
ing of  parliament  stood  fixed  for  the  27th 
of  that  month.  On  the  25th,  the  ofBcial 
intelligence  of  tlie  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  British  forces  of  Yorktown,  arrived 
at  Lord  Germain's  house.  Lord  Walsing- 
ham, who,  previous  to  his  father,  Sir  Wil- 
liam de  Grey's  elevation  to  the  peerage, 
had  been  under-secretary  of  state  in  that 
department,  and  who  was  to  second  the 
address  in  the  house  of  lords,  happened  to 
he  there  when  the  messenger  brought  the 
news.  Without  communicating  it  to  any 
unofficial  person,  Lord  George,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispatch,  immediately  got  with 
him  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  drove  to 
Lord  Stormount's  residence  in  Portland 
Place.  Having  imparted  the  disastrous 
information  to  him,  they  determined,  after 
a  short  consultation,  to  lay  the  intelligence 
themselves  in  person  before  Lord  North, 
with  what  result  has  already  been  stated 
on  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

The  next  picture  is  that  of  a  cabinet 
council  in  terror.  When  the  first  agitation 
had  subsided,  the  four  ministers  discussed 
the  question,  whether  it  might  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  prorogue  tho  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment for  a  few  days ;  but  as  scarcely  an 
interval  of  forty-«ight  hours  remained  be- 
fore tlie  appointed  time  of  meeting,  and  as 
many  members  of  both  houses  had  arrived 
in  London,  or  were  on  their  way,  the  prop- 
osition was  abandoned.  It  became,  how- 
ever, indispensable  to  alter,  and  almost 
remodel,  the  king's  speech.  This  was 
done  without  delivy,  and  at  the  same  time 
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Lord  George,  as  secretary  for  the  American 
department,  sent  o£E  a  dispatch  to  the 
king,  then  at  Kew,  acquainting  him  with 
Corn  wall  is' a  fate. 

One  who  was  intiiaate  in  the  circle  of 
court  'wtora  and  secrets  at  that  time  says  : 
—I  d  ned  that  day  at  L  rd  George's,  and 
although  the  mfonnation  which  had 
leached  London  in  the  courie  of  the  morn- 
ing fiom  Fringe  as  well  is  from  the  ofii- 
dl  lepott  was  ot  a  nature  not  to  admit  of 
1  ng  concealment  ^et  it  had  not  been 
c  mmuniLat  d  to  me  or  any  other  individ- 
uil  cf  the  company  whpn  I  got  to  Pall 
Mill  letween  five  and  six  oclock.  Lord 
■W  ilaingham  who  also  d  ned  there,  was 
t!  en  tl  e  only  person  evcoi  t  Lord  George, 
ofti  iillj  linowmg  to  the  f  let  The  party, 
nj  m  number  sat  down  to  the  table,  I 
thought  the  master  of  the  house  appeared 
aerinu  though  he  mmifcited  no  discom- 
posure Before  di  mer  was  over,  a  letter 
IV 13  I  rought  from  the  king  by  the  messen- 
ger who  had  been  dispatched  to  him  with 
the  startling  intelligence  Lord  WaLing- 
I  11  simply  indulged  m  the  observation 
Thp  king  writes  just  as  he  always  does, 
ex  ept  thit  I  percei^  e  he  has  neglected  to 
mail  the  hour  and  minute  of  his  writing 
With  hia  usual  precision  This  remark, 
though  calcul  ited  to  awaken  some  interest, 
excited  no  comment ,  an  I  w  hile  the  ladies, 
Lord  Gtorge  s  thiee  daughters,  remained 
m  the  rco  »  all  m  inifestation  of  curiosity 
wa'J  reji  ssed  Bit  they  had  no  sooner 
withirawi ,  than  Lotd  George  having  com- 
municated the  fa^-t  thit  mfoimation  had 
]  1st  arrived  from  Pans  of  the  old  Count 
Miurepos,  fir«t  minister  of  the  French 
rahinet  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
lemirk  was  made  by  one  of  th    party — 

"  It  would  grieve  me  to  finish  my  career, 
however  far  advanced  in  years,  were  I  first 
rainistec  of  France,  before  I  had  witnessed 
the  termination  of  this  great  contest  be- 
tween England  and  America." 

"He  has  survived  to  see  that  event,"  at 
once  replied  Lord  George  Germain,  with 
some  agitation. 

The  conversation  was  continued,  until, 
on  the  more  particular  mention  of  the  Vir- 


ginia campaign,  the  minister  disclosed 
the  full  bearing  of  the  intelligence  he  had 
received,  saying—-  • 

"The  army  has  surrendered,  and  you 
may  peruse  the  particulars  of  the  capitula- 
tion in  that  paper." 

The  paper  was  taken  from  his  pocket, 
and  read  to  the  company.  The  next  ques- 
tion was  one  of  rather  an  obtrusive  kind, 
to  learn  what  the  king  thought  on  the 
subject.  In  reply  to  this,  the  minister's 
remark  did  the  highest  credit  to  his  maj- 
esty's firmness,  fortitude  and  consistency. 
The  minister  even  allowed  the  king's  bil- 
let to  be  read,  and  it  was  as  follows : — 

'  I  have  received,  with  sentiments  of  the 
deepest  concern,  the  communication  which 
Lord  George  Germain  has  made  to  me,  of 
the  unfortunate  result  of  the  operations  to 
Virginia.  I  particularly  lament  it,  on 
account  of  the  consequences  connected  with 
it  and  the  difSculties  which  it  may  produce 
in  tarrying  on  the  public  business,  or  in 
repairing  such  a  misfortune.  But  I  trust 
that  neither  Lord  Germain,  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  cabinet,  will  suppose  that  it 
makes  the  smallest  alteration  in  those 
principles  of  my  conduct,  which  have  di- 
rected me  in  the  past  time,  which  will  al- 
ways continue  to  animate  me  under  every 
event,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present 
contest.' 

The  cabinet,  strengthened  by  the  royal 
determination,  now  recovered  courage ; 
they  met  parliament  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  fought  their  battle  there  with  unusual 
vigor.  Perhaps  in  all  the  annals  of  sena- 
torial struggle,  there  never  was  a  crisis 
which  more  powerfully  displayed  the 
talents  of  the  Commons.  Burke,  Tox,  and 
Pitt,  were  at  once  seen  pouring  down  the 
whole  fiery  torrent  of  declamation  on  the 
government. 

But  at  all  events,  the  success  of  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, decided  the  revolutionary  war. 
"  The  infant  Hercules,"  said  Dr.  Franklin, 
"has  now  strangled  the  two  serpents,  that 
attacked  him  in  his  cradle."  All  the  world 
agree  that  no  expedition  was  ever  better 
planned    or    better    executed.      Por  the 
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"  great  glory  aud  advantage  "  of  Cornwal- 
lis's  subjection,  Waaliiiigton,  afterwards 
acknowledged  himself  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  French  alliance.  And  in  the  proceed- 
ings o£  congress  upon  the  matter,  it  was 
amongst  other  things ;  'Eesolved,  that 
congress  cause  to  be  erected  at  Yorktown 
a  marble  column,  adorned  with  emblems  of 
the  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  and  inscribed  with  a  succinct 
narrative  of  the  siege,  and  capitulation.' 
Special  tJianks  were  also  tendered  by  that 
body's  vote,  to  each  commander  engaged 
in  the  siege ;  and  to  Washington  were 
presented  two  stands  of  colors  taken  from 
tlie  enemy  and  two  pieoes  of  field  oidnance 
to  <"  onats  Eochaml  eau  and  de  Gr'*s  e 

The  next  day  after  the  auiinnder  was 
the  Sabbath  and  Washington  ordered 
special  divjne  sewue  in  e-ich  of  the  bug 
ides  of  the  Amencan  iimy  He  also  hi 
publn,  pioclamatim  congratulated  tie 
allied  armiea  on  the  auspicious  vict  ij 
awarding  high  praise  to  the  flicers  anl 
tioops  both  Fiench  ind  Ameiican  foi 
their  cmduct  duimg  the  siege  and  speci 
fying  by  nime  seieral  of  the  generals  and 
other  officers  who  had  especially  distin 
guished  themseii  es  All  those  of  his  ■irm\ 
who  were  andei  ariest  nere  paidoned  and 
set  fiee 

Npws  of  thi'i  glonois  \i  tory  sped  like 
lightn  i„  OT.  cr  the  1  md  Vt  ashmgton  dis 
patched  at  once  one  of  his  aids,  Coloul 
Tilghman,  to  tongress  tl  en  sitt  ng  in 
Philadelphia  The  swift  rider  dashel  on 
a  gallop  into  the  citj  at  midnight — the 
clattei  of  his  horse  s  hoots  the  onl^  sound 
that  bioke  the  silence  of  the  desetted 
stieets  IS  he  piessed  straight  foi  the  h  use 
of  McKean  then  president  of  congress 
Thundenng  at  the  door  as  thwgh  he 
would  iisxe  an  entrance  he  roused  tlie 
sleeping  president  saying  Coinwallis  is 
taken '  The  watchmen  caught  the  woids 
and  when  they  called  '  One  o  lIocL  thej 
added  and  Cornwallis  is  taken'  '  \.s 
they  moved  slowly  on  their  nightly  i  jundi 
windows  iveie  fl  mg  ipen  and  ea^er  oun 
tenan(,es  weie  e^eiywhi 
streets      A  hum  lil  e  that  of 


ing  hive,  immediately  pervaded  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  went  pouring  into  the 
streets,  while  shout  after  shout  rose  on  the 
midnight  air.  The  old  bellman  was  roused 
from  his  slumbers,  and  soon  the  iron 
tongue  of  the  bell  at  the  state-house  rang 
out,  as  of  old,  "Proclaim  liberty  through- 
out all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  The  dawn  was  greeted  wdth  the 
booming  of  cannon  ;  and  salvos  of  artillery, 
and  shouts  of  joy,  and  tears  of  thanksgiving. 


accompanied  the  glad  news  as  it  traveled 
exultmgij  o^er  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  hnd  Every  voice  was  loud  in  its 
praise  of  General  Washington,  and  of  his 
gall.*nt  ally  the  Count  de  Eochambeau. 

It  is  stated  as  an  interesting  fact  in  the 
history  of  this  great  event  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  t'^  o  chief  commanders,  that,  on 
tl  B  day  aftei  the  surrender,  Cornwallis 
T\ent  in  peison  to  pay  his  respects  to  Gen- 
eral ^^  ashingt  n  and  await  his  orders. 
The  captive  chief  was  received  with  all  the 
courtesy  due  to  a  gallant  and  unfortunate 
foe  The  elegant  manners,  together  witli 
the  manly  fiank,  and  soldierly  bearing  of 
Cornwallis  soon  made  him  a  prime  favor- 
ite at  head-quarters,  and  he  often  formed 
part  of  the  suite  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  his  rides  to  inspect  the  leveling  of 
the  works  previous  to  the  retirement  of  the 
coml  ined  American  and  French  armies 
from  before  'i  oiktown.  At  the  grand  din- 
nei  gi\  en  at  the  head-quarters  to  the  oifl- 
ceis  f  f  the  three  armies,  Washington  filled 
h  s  glahs  and  after  his  favorite  toast, 
whether   m   peace   or   war,  of  "All    our 
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trienda  '  ^v/e  '  The  Eiitiah  ivmy/'  with 
some  cumplimeatdiy  lemarks  upon,  its 
chiof,  his  pi  Jud  1  areei  m  arms,  and  his 
gillant  defense  of  Yorktown  When  it 
i  ime  to  Cornwallii  %  tain,  he  prefaced  his 
tf  lat  by  Elding  thit  the  war  was  virtually 
it  an  end  anl  the  contending  parties 
would  BOLU  enihra^'e  as  friends ;  there 
might  be  ifEius  of  posts,  but  nothing  on 
i  mjre   enlarged  scale,  as  it  was  scarcely 


to  he  expected  that  the  ministry  would 
send  another  army  to  America.  Then 
turning  to  Washington,  his  lordship  con- 
tinued— 

"And  when  the  illustrious  part  that 
your  excellency  has  borne  in  this  long  and 
arduous  contest  becomes  matter  of  history, 
fame  will  gather  your  brightest  laurels 
rather  from  the  banlcs  of  the  Delaware 
than  from  those  of  the  Chesapeake." 
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H\Td 


object  for  which  the  War  o£  Independence  was  for 
se\en  long  yeais  waged,  under  the  supreme  leadership  of  General 
Wiihmgton  htTingbeeii  achieved  by  the  unconditional  acknowledg- 
ment oi  that  independence  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  wai  formally  announced  by  congress  to  a  rejoicing 
people  Washington's  military  course  having  thus  honorably  and 
successfully  teiniinated,  he,  Cincinnatus-Iike,  sheathed  his  sword, 
and  suiiendered  his  high  commission  to  that  power  whicli  had  in- 
vested him  with  its  authority.  It  will,  therefore,  not  only  be  appr<>- 
priate,  but  of  peculiar  interest,  to  link  together,  in  one  narrative,  the 
circumstances  attending  his  appointment  to  the  responsible  ofBce  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  that  last  great 
act — the  Return  of  his  Commission — in  the  stupendous  drama  of 
which  he  was  the  central  figure. 

To  that  sterling  old  patriot,  John  Adams,  the  credit  of  the  wisdom 
of  selecting  Washington  as  military  chieftain  principally  belongs. 
It  was  a  question,  on  the  decision  of  which  hung  the  fate  of  the  rev- 
olutionary cause ;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  among  the  people 
at  large  as  well  as  in  the  more  immediate  circles  of  congress,  by 
whom  the  great  question  was  finally  to  be  determined,  the  discussion 
as  to  who  should  be  chosen  as  the  nation's  leader  in  the  councils  of 
war  and  on  the  battle-field,  was  tmiversal.  Mr.  Adams  states  that 
election,  there  was  in  congress  a  southern  party  against  a  north- 


jealousy    against   a   Kew    England    army    under    the    command    of  i 
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Mew  England  general ;  Lut  whether  this 
iealousy  was  sincere,  or  ivhetlier  it  was 
mere  pride  and  ambition — the  ambition  of 
furnishing  a  southern  general  to  command 
the  northern  army, —  was  a  matter  of 
douht.  The  intention,  however,  was  very 
visible  that  Colonel  Washington  was  tlieir 
object. 

The  military  ability  which  had  heen  dis- 
played, on  different  occasions,  by  Colonel 
Washington,  were  well  understood,  and, 
from  the  conspicuous  poaitious  in  which 
he  had  thus  been  placed,  and  the  saga- 
cious judgment  which  was  known  to  have 
characterized  him  in  important  emergen- 
cies, he  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  enjoyed 
a  fine  reputation  throughout  the  colonies, 
as  a  gallant  and  successful  officer.  He  was 
only  in  a  moderate  sense  a  partisan,  in 
the  difficulties  and  discussions  which  had 
arisen  between  his  own  and  the  mother 
country ;  but,  from  the  very  first,  he  ex- 
hibited sufficient  repugnance  to  any  atti- 
tude of  rassalage,  on  the  part  of  liis  coun- 
trymen, to  show  that  he  would  be  no  will- 
ing subject  of  coercion,  should  the  preten- 
bionsof  the  Biiti^h  be  attempted  to  be  car 
iveloutb^  threats  or  by  reccurse  to  arms 

^\hpn  ti  ngresa  had  assembled,  Mr 
Joli  1  \.dj.nis  -woae  in  his  place,  and  in  as 
=h  rt  t  speech  is  the  subject  would  idmit 
lepiescnted  tlie  state  of  the  colonies,  the 
uncertainty  m  the  minds  of  the  people, 
their  gieat  expectation  and  anxietj,  the 
distresses  of  the  armj,  the  danger  of  its 
dis'^cluticni,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  an 
otjjei  ,  and  the  prol ability  that  the  Bnt 
ish  irm>  would  take  ahantage  of  these 
delajs,  mirch  out  of  Ecstcn,  and  spread 
descljtion  as  far  as  they  could  go  He 
concluded  with  a  motifn,  in  form,  tint 
congress  would  adopt  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  appoint  a  general ;  that  though 
tliis  was  not  the  proper  time  to  nominate  a 
general,  yet  as  there  existed  reasons  for 
believing  this  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty, 
ho  iiad  no  hesitation  to  declare  that  there 
was  but  one  gentleman  in  his  mind  for 
tiiat  important  office,  and  that  was  a  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia — one  of  their  own 
number,  and  well  known  to  them  all, — a 


gentleman  whose  skill  and  experience  as  an 
oiBcer,  whose  independent  fortune,  great 
talents,  and  excellent  general  character, 
would  command  the  approbation  of  all 
America,  and  unite  the  cordial  exertions 
of  all  the  colonies  better  than  any  other 
person  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Washington,  who  happened  to  sit 
near  tlie  door,  as  soon  as  he  heard  this  al- 
lusion to  liimseK,  with  Lis  usual  modesty, 
darted  into  the  library  room. 

The  subject  came  under  debate,  and 
several  gentlemen  declared  tliemselv'es 
against  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, not  on  account  of  any  personal  objec- 
tion against  him,  but  because  the  army 
were  all  from  New  England,  liad  a  general 
of  their  own,  appeared  to  he  satisfied  with 
him,  and  had  proved  themselves  able  to 
imprison  the  British  army  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  were  very  ex- 
plicit in  declaring  this  opinion.  Mr. 
Cushing  and  others  more  faintly  expressed 
their  opposition,  and  their  fears  of  discon- 
tent in  the  army  and  in  New  England. 
Mr  Paine  expressed  a  great  opinion  of 
General  '\\  ard,  and  a  strong  friendship 
for  him,  having  been  liis  classmate  at  col- 
lege, or,  at  least,  his  contemporary ;  but 
gave  no  ofiuion  on  the  question.  The 
sul  ject  i\  IS  postponed  to  a  future  day.  In 
the  meantime,  pains  were  taken  out  of 
doors  to  obtain  a  unanimity,  and  the  voices 
were  generally  so  clearly  in  favor  of  Wash- 
ington, thdt  the  dissenting  members  were 
persuaded  to  withdraw  their  opposition, 
and  Mr  Washington  was  nominated  by 
Ml  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  unan- 
imcubh  elected,  and  the  army  adopted. 

His  ofti  lal  commission  was  at  once 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  him  ;  a  copy  of 
which  most  interesting  document  is  given 
below  r — 

"  In  Congress.  We  tlie  delegates  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  on  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina, 
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To  Geortje    Was/iinffton,  Esquire: 

We,  reposing  special  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  your  patriotism,  conduct,  ancJ 
fiJelity,  doby  these  presents  constitute  ii  1 
appoint  you  to  be  Genekal  and  Com 
MANDBR-iN-CuiEF  of  the  amy  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  tot  es 
raised  or  to  be  raised  by  them  and  of  ill 
otliers  who  shall  voluntarily  otfer  then 
sei-vices  and  join  the  said  army  tor  the  de 
fense  of  American  liberty,  and  for  repeDmg 
every  hostile  invasion  thereof.  And  you 
are  hereby  invested  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  act  as  you  shall  thinir  for  the 
good  and  welfare  of  the  service. 

And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and 
require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your 
command  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders, 
and  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  their  several 
duties. 

And  we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you 
to  be  careful  in  executing  the  great  trust 
reposed  in  you,  by  causing  strict  discipline 
and  order  to  be  observed  in  the  army,  and 
that  the  soldiers  are  duly  exercised  and 
provided  with  all  convenient  necessaries. 

And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  in 
every  respect  hy  the  rules  and  discipline 
of  war,  (as  herewith  given  you,)  and  punc- 
tually to  observe  and  follow  such  direc- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  as  you  shall  re- 
ceive from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  the 
said  United  Colonies,  ot  a  Committee  of 
Congress  for  that  purpose  appointed. 

This  commission  to  continue  in  force  till 
revolted  by  this  or  a  future  Congress. 
By  order  of  Congress. 

John  Hancock,  President. 
Dated,  Philadelphia,  June  19,  1775. 
Attest,  Chaklrs  Thomson,  Secretary." 

On  tJie  second  day  of  July,  1775,  Wash- 
ington arrived  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, accompanied  by  Major-General  Lee, 
his  next  in  command,  and  other  officers, 
establishing  his  head-quarters  at  the  man- 
sion subsequently  occupied  by  Longfellow, 
the  elegant  scholar  and  poet.  At  about 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
day,  Washington,  attended  by  a  suitable 
escort,  proceeded  from  his  head-quarters  to 
a  great  elm  tree — one  of  the  majestic  na- 


tives of  the  forest, — near  Harvard  College, 
and  where  the  continental  forces  were 
drawn  up  in  military  order.  Under  the 
shalow  of  that  wide  spreading  tree,  Wash- 
ington moving  forwaid  a  few  paces,  drew 
his  swjrd  as  c imi lander-in-chief  of  the 
American  am  ^   decliring  that  it  should 


never  be  sheathed  until  the  liberties  of  his 
country  were  established.  The  record  of 
his  services  is  the  history  of  the  whole 
war.  Joining  the  army  in  July,  1775,  he 
compelled  the  British  to  evacuate  Boston 
in  Mai-ch,  1776;  lie  then  followed  the 
British  to  New  York,  fighting  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
August,  and  that  of  White  Plains  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  October,  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December  he  made  the  memorable 
passage  of  the  Delaware,  and  soon  gained 
the  victories  of  Trenton  and  Princeton. 
The  battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought  on 
the  eleventh  of  September,  1777,  and  that 
of  Germantown,  October  fourth.  Febru- 
ary twenty-eighth,  1778,  witnessed  his 
"  glorious  and  happy  day,"  as  he  himself 
termed  it,  at  Monmouth.  In  1779  and 
1780  he  conducted  the  military  operations 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  ;  after  which, 
in  1781,  he  marched  to  Virginia  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Lord  Oornwallis,  whom 
he  forced  to  surrender  at  Yorktown,  in 
October,  by  which  great  achievement  he 
put  an  end  to  the  active  operations  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  and  secured  peace 
and  independence  to  his  country. 

With    the    return    of    peace,    and   the 
achievement   of  independent   nationality, 
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tliL  Wisdom  ind  pitnoham  of  Washington 
WLre  to  be  seveiely  tested,  iiid  iii  a  moRt 
until pected  mannci,  m  connection  with  tlie 
toim  of  goyemment  to  be  idopted  bj  the 
XTjiited  btates  The  English  go^Kriimfiit 
w  Ls  legiided  by  mmy  of  the  strongest 
AmeiiLan  minds  as,  in  most  lespects,  a 
model  one  ,  ind  by  many  persona  the  En- 
glish form  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
was  detided,  especially  by  some  of  the 
aimy  offirers,  to  be  the  moat  promising, 
111  1  thus  fii  the  moat  sur i,es-,fn!,  e\peii- 
ment  m    goiPinment,  and    tlie  one   niobt 


this  SI  heme  cilled  a  sni-iit  meeting,  and 
finally  determined  on  the  title  of  King, 
and  Washington  n  la  informed  of  the  tact. 
He  spurned  the  gilded  bribe  of  a  king's 
crown,  ind  promptlj  and  steinh  rebuked 
the  abettors  of  the  s(,heme  m  the  folloning 
lettei  addressed  to  their  leader 

"  Sir, — With  a  nii\.tuie  of  great  suiv 
piise  and  astonishment,  I  hii  e  road  \Mth 
attention  the  sentiments  jou  have  sub- 
mitted to  my  perusal  Be  assured,  sir, 
the  course  of  this  n  11  has 
piinfnl    sensations   tlian 


likel;  to  be  adopted  bj  Amenta  upon  due 
deliberation.  Univeiaal  dissitisf action  ■was 
felt  With  the  pioceedmgs  and  conduct  of 
longriss  as  a  governing  power  and  theie 
foie  some  agencj  superior  to  that  tnd  of 
coiitiilling  prerogitive  Mas  proposed — 1 
he  id  like  the  English  sovereign,  mth 
propei  safeguatds  against  usurpation 
(jiicumstances  of  course  indicated  ^\  ash 
in^ton  as  thit  hend  and  the  nett  qnes 
tion  natur^ly  arose — under  Mhat  oifiLiil 
title  should  Ruch  ■»  held  rule  ?  The  ofG^'eis 
inund  Ne^^l  iii^h  i,\h>  were  issocnted  in 


jour  inf  iimition  of  thei 
existing  m  the  -irmy  as  y( 
and  which  I  must  ■(iew 
■ind  reprehend 


'  such  ideas 
u  have  expressed, 
with  abhorrence 
erity.      For  the 


present  the  communication  of  them  will 
test  111  ray  ow  n  bosom,  unless  some  further 
agitaticn  of  the  mitter  shall  make  a  dis- 
i.lo  ure  neresair\  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  whit  part  of  my  conduct  could 
h'we  given  enioungement  to  an  address 
which  to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest 
mischiefs  that  can  befall  my  country.  If 
I  am   not  de  (ned  in  the  knowledge    of 
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myself,  you  could  not  have  found 
to  whom  your  schemes  are  more 
able.  At  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  my 
own  feelings,  I  must  add,  that  no  man 
possesses  a  more  serious  wish  to  see  ample 
justice  done  to  the  army  than  I  do;  and, 
as  far  as  my  power  and  influence,  in  a  con- 
stitutional way,  extend,  they  shall  he  em- 
ployed to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  to 
ef£ect  it,  should  there  be  any  occasion. 
Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any 
regard  for  your  country,  concern  for  your- 
self or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to 
hanish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and 
oever  communicate,  as  from  yourself  or 
any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like  na- 
ture." 

In  perfect  keeping  with  the  spirit  in 
which  Washiu  gton  treated  the  dazzl  in  g 
offer  thus  so  unexpectedly  set  before  him, 
was  the  simplicity  of  his  conduct  in  bid- 
ding adieu  to  his  comrades-in-arms,  and 
then  presenting  himself  before  congress, 
there  to  deliver  up  his  sword,  and  volunta- 
riiy  divest  himself  of  the  supreme  com- 
mand;—  in  the  serene  and  thoughtful 
phraseology  of  his  own  words,  "  to  address 
himself  once  more,  and  that  for  the  last 
time,  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
however  widely  dispersed  the  individuals 
who  compose  them  may  be,  and  to  bid  them 
an  affectionate  and  3  long  farewell." 

For  the  last  time,  he  assembled  them  at 
Newhurgh,  when  he  rode  out  on  the  field, 
and  gave  them  one  of  those  paternal  ad- 
dresses which  so  eminently  characterized 
his  relationship  with  his  army.  To  the 
tune  of  "  Roslin  Castle," —  the  soldier's 
dirge, — his  brave  comrades  passed  slowly 
by  their  great  leader,  and  filed  away  to  their 
respective  homes.  It  was  a  thrilling  scene. 
There  were  gray-headed  soldiers,  who  had 
grown  old  by  hardships  and  exposures,  and 
too  old  to  begin  life  anew  ;  tears  coursed 
freely  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  these  veter- 
ans. Among  the  thousands  passing  in 
review  before  him  were  those,  also,  who 
had  done  valorous  service  when  the  destiny 
of  the  country  hung  tremblingly  in  the 
balance.  As  Washington  looked  upon 
them  for  the  last  time,   he  said,    "I  am 


grooving  old  in  my  country's  service,  and 
losing  my  sight ;  but  I  never  doubted  its 
justice  or  gratitude."  Even  on  the  rudest 
and  roughest  of  the  soldiery,  the  effect  of 
his  parting 'language  was  irresistible. 

On  the  fourth  of  December,  1783,  by 
Washington's  req^uest,  his  officers  in  full 
uniform,  assembled  in  Fraunces's  tavern, 
New  York,  to  talce  a  final  leave  of  their 
commander-in-chief.  On  entering  the 
room,  and  finding  himself  surrounded  by 
his  old  companionsrin-arms,  who  had 
shared  with  him  so  many  scenes  of  hard- 
ship, difficulty,  and  danger,  his  agitated 
feelings  overcame  his  usual  self-command. 
Every  man  arose  with  eyes  turned  towards 
him.  Filling  a  glass  of  wine,  and  lifting  it 
to  his  lips,  he  rested  his  benignant  but  sad- 
dened countenance  upon  them,  and  said, — 

"With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  grati- 
tude, I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  de- 
voutly wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be 
as  prosperous  as  your  former  ones  have 
been  honorable  and  glorious."  Having 
drunk,  he  added,  "  I  cannot  come  to  each 
of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  ahaU  be 
obliged  to  you,  if  each  of  you  will  come 
and  take  me  by  the  hand."  A  profound 
silence  followed,  as  each  officer  gazed  on 
the  countenance  of  their  leader,  while  the 
eyes  of  all  were  wet  with  tears.  He  then 
expressed  again  his  desire  that  each  of 
them  should  come  and  take  him  by  the 
hand.  The  first,  being  nearest  to  him, 
was  General  Knox,  who  grasped  his  hand 
in  silence,  and  both  embraced  each  other 
without  uttering  a  word.  One  after  an- 
other followed,  receiving  and  returning  the 
affectionate  adieu  of  their  commander, 
after  which  he  left  the  room  in  silence, 
followed  by  his  officers  in  procession,  to 
embark  in  the  barge  that  was  to  convey 
him  to  Paulus's  Hook,  now  Jersey  City. 
As  he  was  passing  through  the  light  in- 
fantry drawn  up  on  either  side  to  receive 
him,  an  old  soldier,  who  was  by  his  side 
on  the  terrible  night  of  his  march  to 
Trenton,  stepped  out  from  the  ranks,  and 
reaching  out  his  arms,  exclaimed,  "Fare- 
well, mAj  dear  general,  farewell/  "  Wash- 
ington seized  his  hand  most  heartily,  when 
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the  soldiers  forgot  ill  disnpline,  rushed 
towiids  thtir  thief,  iiid  hithedhim  with 
their  tears  The  scene  wan  like  thit  ot  a 
gind  patriirch  taking  leave  of  his  children, 
and  going  on  i  long  journej,  from  ivhem  e 
he  might  return  no  more 

Hwmg  entered  the  barge,  he  turned  to 
the  weeping  compinj  upon  the  nhirf  and 
w  ^(  ing  hia  hat,  bide  them  a  silent  adieu 
Ihej  stood  with  heads  nncoiered,  until 
the  barge  was  hidden  fioiu  their  Tien, 
w  hen,  m  dilent  and  solemn  piocesiion,  they 
ittiirned  to  the  pi  ice  where  they  had  as 
sembled  Oongieas  wis  at  this  time  m 
session  at  Annipolis,  Maryland,  to  which 
place  ^^  athington  now  pioceeded,  greeted 
along  hxi  whole  loute  with  enthusiastic 
homage,  for  the  p«ipo«e  of  formallj  resign 
ing  his  commission  He  aimed  on  the 
ninoteonth  of  December,  1763,  and  the 
ne\t  dij  he  informed  cmgrcs  of  the  pui- 
poae  foi  tthuh  he  had  come,  and  requested 
to  know  iihother  it  would  bo  theu  pkas 
ure  that  he  should  offer  his  resignation  in 
writin;;,  or  at  an  audience,  A  committee 
iva3  appointed  by  congress,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  on  Tuesday,  December  twent;-- 
third,  tho  ceremonial  should  take  jjlace  as 
follows  :— 

The  president  and  members  are  to  be 
seated  and  covered,  and  tlie  secretary  to 
be  standing  by  the  side  of  the  president; 
the  arrival  of  tho  general  to  be  announced 
by  tlie  messenger  to  the  secretary,  who  is 
tlicreupon  to  introduce  the  general,  at- 
tended by  hia  aids,  into  the  hall  of  con- 
gress; the  general,  being  conducted  to  a 
chair  by  the  secretary,  is  to  be  seated,  with 
an  aid  on  each  side  standing,  and  the 
secretary  is  to  resume  his  pUice.  After  a 
proper  time  for  the  arrangement  of  spec- 
tators, silence  is  to  bo  ordered  by  the  sec- 
retary, if  necessary,  and  the  president  is  to 
address  the  general  in  the  following 
words :  "  Sir,— The  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled  are  prepared  to  receive  your 
communications."  Whereupon  the  gen- 
eral is  to  arise  and  address  congress ;  after 
which  he  is  to  deliver  hia  commission  and 
a  copy  of  his  address  to  the  president. 
The  general  having  resumed  his  place,  the 


picfident  IS  to  deliver  the  an=^\fr  i  f  Lon 
giesi,  which  the  general  is  to  lecene 
stinding,  the  president  having  finished 
the  secretary  la  to  deli^ei  the  general  a 
copy  of  the  answer,  ind  the  geneial  ib  then 
to  tike  his  leaie  "When  the  general  rises 
to  make  his  aldreas,  and  also  when  he 
retires,  he  is  to  bow  to  congress,  which 
they  are  to  return  by  unioiering  without 
bowing 

When  the  hour  arrned,  the  president, 
Genenl  Mifflm,  informed  him  that  th'vt 
hod)  was  prepared  to  receive  his  commu- 
nicatirni  "With  a  native  dignity,  height- 
ened by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the 
general  rose  In  a  brief  ind  appiopriate 
speeJi  he  offered  his  congratulations  on 
the  tcinimation  of  the  war,  and  having 
alluded  to  his  cljcct  in  appealing  thus  in 
that  preson  e, — tJiat  he  might  resign  into 
the  hands  of  congiess  the  trust  committed 
to  him,  and  cUim  the  mdulgei  ce  of  retir- 
ins  f)om  the  public  sci\  ice, — ho  concluded 
with  those  affecting  words,  which  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  in  that  vast  as- 
sembly : 

"  I  consider  it  an  in  dispensable  duty  to 
close  this  last  act  of  my  ofBcisd  life,  by 
commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest 
country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintend- 
ence of  them,  to  his  holy  keeping.  Having 
now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I 
retire  from  the  theater  of  action,  and, 
bidding  an  aifectionate  farewell  to  this 
angnat  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  so 
long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission, 
and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments 
of  public  life." 

After  advancing  to  the  chair,  and  deliv- 
ering his  commission  to  the  president,  he 
returned  to  his  place,  and  remained  stand- 
ing,' while  General  Mifflin  replied,  review- 
ing the  great  career  thus  brought  to  a 
close,  and  saying,  in  conclusion  r 

"  The  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not  ter- 
minate with  your  military  command;  it 
will  continue  to  animate  the  remotest  ages. 
We  join  with  j'ou  in  commending  the  in- 
terests of  our  country  to  Almighty  God, 
beseeching  Him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and 
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miiiils  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  op- 
portTinity  afforded  tliem  of  becoming 
a  liappy  and  respectable  nation.  And 
for  you,  we  address  to  Him  our  warm- 
est prayers,  that   a  life   so    beloved  may 


be  fostered  with  all  His  care,  that  your 
days  may  be  as  happy  as  they  have  been 
illustrious,  and  that  He  will  finally  give 
you  that  reward  which  this  world  cannot 
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APPOINTMENT    OF   THE  FIRST  MINISTER  PLENIPOTEN- 

TIART,   FROM  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  TO  THE 

ENGLISH  COURT.~1785. 


Jolin  Ailatns,  America's  Sturdiest  Patriot,  and  tlie  Foremost  Enemy  of  British  Tyrnnny,  Pills  this 
High  Office  — Interview  between  llim  and  King  Geoi^,  His  I^le  Sovereign —Tlieir  Addreeses, 
Temper,  PeraonHl  Bcaring.and  Ilumnroua  Conversation —T lie  Two  Men  liishtly  Matciied  Afiainst 
Ivach  Otlier.— Old  Animosilies  Unlieaed  —Mutual  CliarRea  of  Fnlse  Dealing.— Set  He  men  t  Demanded 
by  liie  United  States, — What  Adams's  Mission  Involved  — Dismemberment  of  the  llritisli  Eenlui. — 
Loss  of  tlie  Fairest  Possession. — Bitler  Pill  for  tlie  Klnt;. — His  Obslinaoy  Forced  to  Yield Humilia- 
tion of  the  Prou<l  Monarcli. — All  Europe  Watelies  the  Event. — Mr.  Adsins  Presented  at  Court. — I'n- 
Iriot  and  King  Faee  to  Face, — Official  Address  by  the  Minister. — Kaply  of  King  Goorge  —-His  Visi- 
ible  A gi la tiun,— Adams's  Presence  of  Mind. — Hays  His  Homage  to  the  Queen — ller  Majesty's  Re- 
sponse — Civilities  by  the  Royal  Family. — Results  of  tliis  Embassy, — I^itiable  Position  of  George  tiie 
Third.— Faial  Error  of  Great  Btitaia. 


0  Jtej  SLitcd  and  festering  were 
-  the  old  anitiiosities  between  Amer- 
ica arid  (he  molher  country,  that, 
RLiicely  liid  the  war  of  the  revo- 
1  itioj  terminated,  when  (he  two 
D-itions  reciprocalJy  eharged  each 
other  mlh  violating  the  treaty  of 
peace  The  United  States  were 
accused  of  having  infringed  those 
atticles  w  hiih  contained  agree- 
ments respecting  the  payment  of 
debta  th  confiscation  of  property, 
an  I  [rose  utim  of  indniduils  foi  the  part  til  en  bj  them  during  tlie  war.  On  the 
other  bind  the  English  were  chaiged  with  vi  latmg  thit  article  which  stipulated 
agimst  the  destruction  or  cin jing  -may  of  an^  description  of  American  property; 
tie  liing  waa  also  complimed  of  for  atill  retaining  possession  of  the  posts  on  the 
American  si  le  of  tlie  ^reat  !il  es  thus  influencing  the  Indian  tribes  to  Jiostility ; 
It  d  iho^e  all  othei  sources  and  onuses  of  complaint  m  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain, 
w-is  her  iigorms  and  restrictive  commercial  system 

These  growing  misunderstandings  between  the  two  countries,  discussed  with  such 
angry  vehemence  on  both  sides,  threatened  such  serious  consequences  should  their  adjust- 
ment be  much  longer  delayed,  that  congress  determined  upon  the  important  step  of 
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appointing,  after  the  manner  of  mdeppnd 
ent  nations,  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  court  of  Oteat  Britain  ' 

In  February  17b5  John  Adams  v,a.s 
duly  accredited  ambassador,  to  represent 
the  United  States  \i  that  court 

That  George  the  Thud  was  as  obstinate 
a  man  as  ever  ruled  i  Icinufdom  no  histo- 
rian has  ever  questioned  Hai  ing  strucl 
at  the  riglits  and  liberties  of  Ameni-a  m 
order  to  add  to  the  iiches  of  hii  coffers 
nothing  could  tuin  him  tioni  hib  deti 


ation  to  rule,  or  to  ruin  and  destroy.  To 
the  suggestion  that  the  king's  rule  over 
the  colonies  might  be  slightly  softened  or 
modified,  Lord  North  despairingly  replied : 
"  It  is  to  no  purpose  the  making  objec- 
tions, for  the  king  will  have  it  so."  But 
in  no  more  forcible  phrase  could  the  king's 
arbitrary  temper  concerning  his  colonies 
be  shown,  that  in  that  which  fell  from  his 
own  lips,  in  the  presence  of  the  new  en- 
voy, namely,  "  /  was  the  last  man  in  the 
kingdom,  sir,  to  consent  to  the  independ- 
ence of  America." 

Of  all  the  opponents  of  British  misrule, 
in  tlie  western  world,  John  Adams  was 
the  earliest,  ablest,  most  intrepid  and  un- 
tiring.     It  was   John    Adams,    who,   in 


177')  m  the  memorable  continental  c 
gres-j  it  Philadelphia,  sugges 
Wi-jhmgton  as  commander-in-chief  o£  the 
armi  that  was  to  wage  war  against  Great 
Britain — and,  even  before  this  crowning 
aj.t  had  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  ringing 
into  the  ears  of  the  haughty  monarch,  the 
epithets  tyrant  and  tisurper. 

The  Itmgly  ceremony  of  acknowledging 
the  colonies  independent  took  place,  in  con- 
formity with  previous  arrangements,  on 
the  filth  of  December,  1782,  in  the  house 
ot  lords.  The  scene  was  one  which 
diew  together  an  immense  and  won- 
dering crowd  of  spectators,  conspicu- 
ous among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
admiral  Lord  Howe,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  successful  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  and  who  had  now  elbowed 
himself  exactly  in  front  of  the  throne, 
to  listen,  sadly,  to  his  country's  hu- 
miliation. The  ladies  of  the  nobility 
occupied  the  lords'  seats  on  the  wool- 
sacks, so  called,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
power  aud  wealth  of  old  England, 
because  it  had  been  mainly  derived 
from  wool.  The  lords  were  standing 
here  and  there  promiscuously.  It 
was  a  dark  and  foggy  day,  and  the 
windows  being  elevated  and  con- 
structed in  the  antiquated  style,  with 
leaden  bars  to  contain  the  diamond- 
cut  jjanes  of  glass,  augmented  the 
gloom.  The  walls  were  also  hung 
with  dark  tapestry,  representing  the  de- 
feat of  the  great  Spanish  armada.  The 
celebrated  American  painters.  West  and 
Copley,  were  in  the  throng,  with  some 
American  ladies,  also  a  number  of  dejected- 
looking  American  royalists.  After  a 
tedious  suspense  of  nearly  two  hours,  the 
approach  of  the  king  was  announced  by  a 
tremendous  roar  of  artillery.  He  entered 
by  a  small  door  on  the  left  of  the  throne, 
and  immediately  seated  himself  in  the  chair 
of  state,  in  a  graceful  attitude,  with  his 
right  foot  resting  on  a  stool.  He  was 
clothed  in  the  magnificent  robes  of  British 
majesty.  Evidently  agitated,  he  drew 
slowly  from  his  pocket  a  scroll  containing 
his  humbling  speech.     The  commons  were 
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summoned,  and,  after  the  bustle  of  their 
entrance  had  subsided,  the  thrilling  mo- 
ment arrived,  when  the  speech  was  to  he 
read.  After  some  general  remarks,  usual 
on  public  occasions,  he  said: 

"I  lost  no  time  in  giving  the  necessary 
orders  to  prohibit  the  further  prosecution 
of  offensive  war  upon  the  continent  of 
North  America.  Adopting,  as  my  inclin- 
ation will  always  lead  me  to  do,  with  de- 
cision and  effect,  whatever  I  collect  to  be 
the  sense  of  my  parliament  and  my  people, 
1  have  pointed  all  my  views  and  measures, 
in  Europe,  as  in  North  America,  to  an 
entire  ajid  cordial  reconciliation  with  the 
colonies.  Finding  it  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  to  the  full  length  of  the  power 
vested  in  me,  and  therefore  I  now  declare 
them  " — here  he  paused,  in  evident  agita- 
tion, either  embarrassed  in  reading  his 
speech,  by  the  darkness  of  the  room,  or 
affected  by  a  very  natural  emotion,  but, 
recovering  himself  in  a  moment  by  a 
strong  convulsive  movement,  he  added — 
"free  and  independent  states.  In  thus 
admitting  their  s'eparation  from  the  crown 
of  this  kingdom,  I  have  sacrificed  every 
consideration  of  my  own,  to  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  my  people.  I  make  it  my 
humble  and  ardent  prayer  to  Almighty 
Grod,  that  Great  Britain  may  not  feel  the 
evils  which  might  result  from  so  great  a 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  that 
America  may  he  free  from  the  calamities 
which  have  formerly  proved,  in  the  mother 
country,  how  essential  monarchy  ia  to  the 
enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty.  Re- 
ligion, language,  interests,  and  affection 
may,  and  I  hope  will,  yet  prove  a  bond  of 
permanent  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries," 

It  v^as  universally  remarked  of  King 
George,  that,  though  celehrated  for  read- 
ing his  speeches  in  a  distinct,  composed, 
and  impressive  manner,  he  was  on  this 
occasion  painfully  lacldng  in  his  usual 
self-possession ;  he  hesitated,  choked,  and 
executed  the  high  but  humbling  duties  of 
the  occasion,  in  a  manner  which  showed 
that  he  was  deeply  mortified. 


Mr.  Adams  was  at  Paris  when  he  re- 
ceived information  of  his  appointment,  in 
1785,  to  confront  his  late  king  and  royal 
master.  In  an  account  given  by  Mr. 
Adams  himself,  of  bis  movements  at  this 
time,  he  says :  At  Versailles,  the  Count 
de  Vergennes  said  he  had  many  felicita- 
tions to  give  me  upon  my  appointment  to 
England.  I  answered  that  I  did  not 
know  but  it  merited  comp^sion  more  than 
felicitation.  "Ay,  why?"  "Because,  as 
you  know,  it  ia  a  species  of  degradation,  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  after  having  been  ac- 
credited to  the  king  of  France,  to  be  sent 
to  any  other  court." 

"But  permit  me  to  say,"  replies  the 
count,  "it  is  a  great  thing  to  he  the  first 
ambassador  from  your  country  to  the 
country  you  sprang  from.     It  is  a  mark." 

One  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  said  to 


"  You  have  been  often  in  England." 

"  Never,  but  once  in  November  and  De- 
cember, 1783." 

"  You  have  relations  in  England,  no 
doubt," 

"None  at  all." 

"None,  how  can  that  bo?  you  are  of 
English  extraction." 

"Neither  my  father  or  mother,  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  great  grandfather 
or  great  grandmother,  nor  any  other  rela- 
tion that  I  know  of,  or  care  a  farthing  for, 
has  been  in  England  these  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years ;  so  that  you  see  I  have  not 
one  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  but  what  is 


"Ay,  ' 


1  hav 


1  proof  enough  of 


In  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Adams  trans- 
ferred himself  and  family  to  the  other  side 
cf  the  chajinel,  prepared  to  undertake  the 
new  duties  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed. The  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  sovereign  ;  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  man  whom  he  had  for  the  first 
forty  years  of  his  life  habitually  regarded 
as  his  master,  and  who  never  ceased  to 
regard  him,  and  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, as  no  better  than  successful   rebels 
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against  hia  legitimate  authority.  In  his 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Jay,  then  American  secre- 
tary of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Adams  gave 
the  following  very  interesting  account  of 
this  meeting: — 

At  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  first 
of  June,  1785,  the  master  of  ceremonies 
called  at  my  house,  and  went  with  me  to  the 
secretary  of  state's  ofBcp,  in  Clevelind  Row, 
where  the  Miiqms  of  Caimarthen  reteived 
and  mtioduced  me  to  llr  Frazier,  Ins 
undir   &ei,retii ^     \^ Iio   had   been,   as   his 


attended  by  the  master  of  ceremonies,  the 
room  was  very  full  of  ministers  of  state, 
bishops,  and  all  other  sorts  of  courtiers,  as 
well  as  the  next  room,  whieb  is  the  king's 
bed-chamber.  You  may  well  suppose  I 
was  the  focus  of  all  eyes.  I  was  relieved, 
however,  from  the  embarrassment  of  it,  by 
the  Swedish  and  Dutch  ministers,  who 
came  to  mf  and  entertained  me  with  a  very 
agieeable  conieraation  during  the  whole 
time  Some  other  gentlemen,  whom  I 
had  seen  befoie,  ciine  to  imke  their  com- 


lordshipsajd,untnteiruptedl>  m  that  office, 
through  al!  the  changes  in  idmmistiation, 
for  thirt(  jear9  After  a  shoit  conversi 
tion.  Lord  Cirmaithen  mvited  me  to  go 
■with  him  in  his  coa«h  to  court.  When  wc 
arrived  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  master  of 
ceremoniea  introduced  him,  and  attended 
me  while  the  secretary  of  state  went  to 
take  the  commands  of  the  king.  While  I 
stood  in  this  place,  where  it  seems  all  min- 
isters stand  upon   such  occasions,  always 


pliment^ 

mirthen  t  n  1  Id  iredrae  to  go  with 
him  to  1  m  J  t\  I  went  with  his 
lordihip  tl  u  1  tl  e  ]  ee  room  into  the 
king's  cl  t  rh  d  r  was  shut,  and  I 
■was  left  tl  1  naje  ty  and  the  secretary 
of  state  In  I  n  id  the  three  rever- 
ences ;  one  at  the  door,  another  about  half- 
way, and  another  before  the  presence, 
according  to  the  usage  established  at  this 
and  all  the  northern  courts  of  Europe,  and 
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then  I  addressed  myself  to  Ilia  majesty  in 
tlie  following  words: 

"Sike:  The  United  States  have  ap- 
pointed me  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
your  majesty,  and  have  directed  me  to 
deliver  to  your  m  tjesty  this  letter,  which 
contains  the  evidence  of  it.     It  is  in  ohe- 


J-^m  Jlda^rtu 


dience  to  their  express  commands,  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  assure  your  majesty  of 
their  unanimous  disposition  and  desire  to 
cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  literal  in- 
tercourse between  your  majesty's  subjects 
and  their  citizens,  and  of  their  best  wishes 
for  your  majesty's  health  and  happiness, 
and  for  that  of  your  family. 

The  appointment  of  a  minister  from  the 
United  States  to  your  majesty's  court  will 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  England 
and  America.  I  think  myself  more  fortu- 
nate than  all  ray  fellow-citizens,  in  having 
the  distinguished  honor  to  be  the  first  to 
stand  in  your  maj  tj '  yal  p  esence  in 
a  diplomatic  char  t  and  I  si  all  esteem 
myself  the  happ  t  f  n  n  f  I  can  be 
instrumental  in  r  omm  nd  ng  y  country 
more  and  more  t  y  m  j  y's  royal 
benevolence,  and  f  e  t  n  an  entire 
esteem,  confidence,  and  affection ;  or,  in 
better  words,  '  the  old  good  nature  and  the 
good  old  humor,'  between  people  who, 
though  separated  by  an  ocean,  and  under 
different  governments,  have  the  same  lan- 
guage, a  similar  religion,  a  kindred  blood. 
1  beg  your  majesty's  permission  to  add. 


that,  although  I  have  sometirae; 
been  instructed  by  my  country,  it  was 
never  in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner  so 
agreeable  to  myself." 

The  king  listened  to  every  word  I  said, 
with  dignity,  it  is  true,  but  with  apparent 
emotion,  Whether  it  was  my  visible  agi- 
tation, for  I  felt  more  than  I  could  ex- 
press, that  touched  him,  I  cannot  say; 
but  he  was  much  affected,  and  answered 
me  iMth  more  tremor  than  I  had  spoken 
with,  and  said — 

"  SiK  The  circumstances  of  this  audi- 
ence are  so  extraordinary,  the  language 
you  hive  now  held  is  so  extremely  proper, 
and  the  feelings  you  have  discovered  so 
justly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that  I  not 
onh  leceive  with  pleasure  the  assurance 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  am  glad  the  choice  has  fallen 
upon  you  to  be  their  minister.  Iwishyou, 
"Sir,  to  believe,  that  it  may  be  understood 
in  Ameiica,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in 
the  late  contest  but  what  I  thought  myself 
indispensably  bound  to  do,  by  the  duty 
which  I  owed  my  people.  I  will  be  frank 
with  you,  I  was  the  last  to  conform  to 
the  separation ;  hut  the  separation  having 
become  inevitable,  I  have  always  said,  as  I 
now  say,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States  as  an 
independent  power.  The  moment  I  see 
such  sentiments  and  language  as  yours  pre- 
vail, and  a  disposition  to  give  this  country 
the  preference,  that  moment  I  shall  say,  let 
the  circumstances  of  language,  religion, 
and  blood,  have  their  natural,  full  effect." 

The  king  then  asked  me  whether  I  came 
Isist  from  France;  upon  my  answering  in  the 
afSmiative,  he  put  on  an  air  of  familiarity, 
and,  smiling,  or  rather  laughing,  said — 

"  There  is  an  opinion  among  some  people 
that  you  are  not  the  most  attached  of  all 
your  countrymen  to  the  manners  of 
France.'' 

"  That  opinion,  air,  is  not  mistaken ;  I 
must  avow  to  your  majesty,  I  have  no  at- 
taclim&nt  hut  to  my  ovm  country." 

The  king  replied  as  quick  as  lightning — 

"An  honest  man  will  ham  no  other." 

The  king  then  said  a  word  or  two  to  the 
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secretary  of  state,  which,  heing  between 
them,  I  did  not  hear,  and  then  turned 
round  and  bowed  to.  me,  aa  is  customary 
with  all  kings  and  princes  when  they  give 
the  signal  to  retire.  I  retreated,  stepping 
backwards,  as  is  the  etiquette,  and  making 
my  last  reverence  atthedoor  of  thechamber. 

Mr,  Adams  was  yet  to  pay  his  first 
court  of  homage  to  the  queen.  He  was 
presented  to  her  on  the  ninth  of  June,  by 
Lord  Alleabnry,  ]icr  lord-chamberlain, — 
having  first  been  attended  to  his  lordship 
and  introduced  to  him  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies.  The  queen  was  accompa- 
nied hy  her  ladies-in-waiting,  and  Mr. 
Adams  made  his  complijnents  to  her  maj- 
esty in  the  following  words : 

"Madam, — Among  ihe  many  circum- 
stances which  have  rendered  my  mission 
to  hia  majesty  desirable  to  me,  I  have  ever 
considered  it  a  principal  one,  that  I  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  paying  my  court 
to  a  great  queen,  whose  royal  virtues  and 
talents  have  over  been  acknowledged  and ' 
admired  in  America,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  as  an  example  to  prin- 
cesses and  the  glory  of  her  sex. 

Permit  me,  madam,  to  recommend  to 
your  majesty's  royal  goodness  a  rising  em- 
pire and  an  infant  virgin  world. 

Another  Europe,  raadam,  is  riling  in 
America.  To  a  philosophical  mind,  like 
your  majesty's,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
pleasing  contemplation,  than  the  prospect 
of  doubling  the  human  species,  and  aug- 
menting, at  the  same  time,  their  prosperity 
and  happiness.  It  will,  in  future  ages,  bo 
the  glory  of  these  kingdoms  to  have  peo- 
pled that  country,  and  to  have  sown  there 
those  seeds  of  science,  of  liberty,  of  virtue, 
and  permit  me,  madam,  to  add,  of  piety, 
which  alone  constitute  the  prosperity  of  na- 
tions and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

After  venturing  upon  such  high  insinu- 
ations to  your  majesty,  it  seems  to  be  de- 
scending too  far,  to  ask,  as  I  do,  your 
majesty's  royal  indulgence  to  a  person  who 
is  indeed  unqualified  for  courts,  and  who 
owes  his  elevation  to  this  distinguished 
honor  of  standing  before  your  majesty,  not 
to  any  circumstances  of  illustrious  birth. 


fortune,  or  abiiities,  but  merely  to  an 
ardent  devotion  to  liis  native  country,  and 
some  little  industry  and  perseverance  in 
her  service." 

To  this  address  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
queen  answered,  in  the  accustomed  royaJ 
brevity,  as  follows ; 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  civilities  to 
me  and  my  family,  and  am  glad  to  see 
you  in  this  country." 

The  queen  then  asked  Mr.  Adams  if  he 
had  provided  himself  witli  a  house,  to 
which  question  answer  was  made  that  he 
had  agreed  for  one  that  morning.  She 
then  made  lier  courtesy,  and  the  envoy 
made  his  reverence,  retiring  at  once  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  the  king,  queen, 
princess  royal,  and  the  younger  princess, 
her  sister,  all  spoke  to  the  new  minister 
very  courteously. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  memorable 
historical  bearings  of  this  mission  of  the 
great  American  statesman,  as  first  ambas- 
sador of  the  new-born  republic,  to  his  late 
august  sovereign, — a  mission  which  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world, — and 
although  George  the  Third  had  submitted 
withdignity  to  the  painful  necessity  of  such 
a  meeting,  the  embassy  was  attended  with 
no  permanently  favorable  result  either  to 
America  or  to  Mr.  Adams.  Indeed,  of  the 
many  humiliations  which  befell  the  un- 
happy George,  perhaps  few  were  f  It  so 
bitterly  as  this  almost  compulsory  inter- 
view with  the  representative  of  a  people, 
once  his  subjects,  afterwards  rebels,  and 
now  free.  Well  and  truthfully  has  the 
historian  said,  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
king,  on  this  occasion,  the  obvious  wisdom 
of  conciliating  the  young  and  rising  nation 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  was 
forgotten,  and  the  error  of  supercilious 
neglect  was  preferred.  Throughout  the 
whole  political  history  of  Great  Britain 
this  marked  fault  may  be  traced  in  its 
relations  with  foreign  nations,  but  it  never 
showed  itself  in  more  striking  colors  than 
during  the  first  half  century  after  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States.  The 
effects  of  the  mistake  then  committed  have 
been  perceptible  ever  since. 
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STATES.— 1786. 

Daniel  Slinys,  at  the  Head  of  hii  Armed  and  Desperate  Force,  Boldly  DpScs  Hie  State  and  Pederal 
Lawa  in  M as saohu setts  — "  Taxation  and  Tyranny  "  tiie  Alleged  (irievantee  — Alarmirg  Difiaffeoilon 
Throughout  all  Keiv  England. — Bad  Leailersand  Furious  Mobe. — lioul  of  (lie  Ineiirjieiils,  by  General 
Lincoln,  in  the  Dead  of  Winter. — Patriotic  Old  Maasacbtisetta  in  a  Ferment. — CaueeB  of  Public  Dia- 
Trade. — Ruinous  Debts,  Heavy  Taxation  — 
dP  p  ce — Turbulence  and  Lawleseiiess — All  Auiliority 
A  Bluody  Conflict  Invited  — Courle  of  Justice 
B  k  U  — Iniiifrnation  of  Wasliinglon — Ileroifm  on 
B  — Tlie  National  Forces  Augnienled. — Fears 
G  I  Civil  War  — Unscrupulousnesa  of  Shays  — 
Seize  the  Capital. — Governor  EoH-doin's  I)e- 
—  lerai  Lincoln  in  Command. — Active  Move- 
s  Troops.— A  Terrible  Snow-Slorm  — IlanU 
S  aj  s's  Army.— Federal  Bayonets  IVianiphant. 


NE  of  tie  most  noteworthy  f;;ci8  in  tlio  L's'ory 
i  early  pi  riod — the  tirst  decade — of  the 
1  Republic,  is,  that  in  the  stats  of  Mas- 
.  s  ichusetta,  the  state  vrhich  had  been  foremost  in 
r  of  indepinden  e  against  Great  Britain, 
occurred  the  first  instance  of  armed  and  organ- 
ic d  rebellion  against  ilie  situalion  and  conduct 
of  public  affairs  consequent  upon  ihe  changpd  character  of  the  goyemment  and  its 
administrators.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  not  only  in  behalf  cf  the  consistency 
of  popular  government,  but  aa  vindicating  the  pa'rlo'ic  old  commonwealth  in  question 
from  any  imputation  of  lawless  proclivities,  to  nrf,ri'^fe,  hisf,  somu  uf  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  distress  to  a  laige  class  ot  ''itizens,  and  provoked  political 
discontent,  finally  culminating  in  bloody  sedition 

For  a  cons  ide  table  period  after  the  peopI«  of  the  United  States  had  secured  peace, 
through  British  acknowledgment  of  theii  independence,  was  the  exhausting  effect  felt 
by  them,  of  their  exertions  in  so  hard-fought  and  prolonged  i  contest.  The  popular 
enthusiasm,  excited  by  a  victorious  termination  of  the  struggle,  began  to  subside,  and 
the  sacrifices  of  the  revolution  soon  became  known  and  felt  The  claims  of  those  who 
toiled,  and  fought,  and  suffered  in  the  aiduous  lontest  weie  stiongly  urged,  and  the 
government  had  neither  resources  nor  power  to  satisfy  or  to  silence  tliem.     The  wealth 
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of  tl  e  o  ntry  liad  been  totally  exhausted 
du  n  tl  i-evolution,  and,  worae  than  all, 
tl  e  publ  credit  had  become  so  shaken 
a  1  p  8t  ■\ted  as  to  be  a  mete  by-n-oi-d, 
at  1  ne  a  d  abroad,  no  matter  what  might 
be  1  il  lge«  of  security  proffered.  Taxes 
could  not  be  uollected,  because — even  if  for 
no  other  reason, — there  was  no  money  to 
represent  tlie  value  of  the  little  personal 
property  which  had  not  been,  and  the  land 
which  could  not  be,  destroyed ;  and  com- 
merce, though  preparing  to  burst  from  its 
thraldom,  had  not  yet  liad  time  to  restore 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  country  ita  ex- 
changeable value.  The  states  owed  ea«*h  a 
heavy  debt  for  local  services  rendered 
during  the  revolution,  for  which  it  was 
bound  to  provide,  and  each  had  its  own 
domestic  government  to  support. 

The  causes  of  discontent  which  thus  ex- 
isted after  the  restoration  of  peace,  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  were  perhaps  no- 
wliere  more  operative  than  in  New  En- 
gland, growing  out  of  the  following  circum- 
stances :  The  great  exertions  which  had 
been  put  forth  by  tliose  states  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  had  accumulated  a  mass  of 
debt,  the  taxes  for  the  payment  of  which 
were  felt  as  peculiarly  burdensome,  be- 
cause the  flslieries  of  this  people  had  be- 
come so  unproductive.  This  important 
branch  of  industry,  which,  before  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  had  in  some  measure  com- 
pensated for  the  want  of  those  rich  staples 
that  were  possessed  by  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies,  had  been  unavoidably 
neglected  during  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that 
independence,  had  not  only  been  deprived 
of  the  encouragements  under  which  it  had 
flourished,  but  its  produce  was  excluded 
from  markets  which  had  formerly  been 
opened  to  it.  The  restlessness  produced 
by  the  uneasy  situation  of  individuals,  to- 
gether with  lax  notions  concerning  public 
and  private  faith,  and  erroneous  opinions, 
tended  to  confound  liberty  with  an  exemp- 
tion from  legal  control. 

This  turbuJent  spirit  was  carried  out 
jind  encouraged,  with  great  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  populace,  by  public  conven- 


tions, which,  after  voting  their  own  con- 
stitutionality, and  assuming  the  name  and 
autiiority  of  the  people,  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  regular  legislative  power,  and 
declared  in  the  most  exciting  language  the 
grievances  by  which  tliey  alleged  them- 
selves to  be  oppressed. 

Eecldess  and  desperate,  a  body  of  mal- 
contents entered  the  legitlative  chamber 
at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  delilier- 
ately  overpowei-ed  and  made  prisoner's  the 
genera]  assembly  of  the  state ;  the  citizens, 
liowever,  rose  and  crushed  the  movement 
in  a  few  hours. 

But  the  center  of  this  spirit  of  lawless 
violence  throughout  New  England,  culmin- 
ated in  1786,  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, where,  on  account  of  the  calamitous 
interruption  of  the  regular  trades  and  oc- 
cupations, on  land  and  sea,  a  vast  number 
of  the  male  population,  principally  young 
men,  became  impoverished,  and  were 
thrown  upon  society.  The  general  court, 
or  legislature,  of  Massachusetts,  hivd  found 
it  necessary  to  impose  taxes  w  hich,  perhaps, 
ill  any  case  would  have  been  ill-received, 
but  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling 
and  social  disorganization,  led  to  general 
resistance  and  open  rebellion.  The  dis- 
contented, led  on  by  ambitious  and  un- 
principled leaders,  provided  themselves 
with  arms  of  every  description  ;  they  liad 
seen  tlie  country  free  itself  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  Britain  by  these  means,  and  now 
they  were  about  to  try  the  same  against 
what  they  considered  the  tyranny  of  their 
own  government.  Things  continued  to  go 
on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  when,  the 
number  of  the  malcontents  becoming  so 
large  and  formidable,  the  militia  were 
called  out  to  protect  the  sittings  of  the 
courts,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  in- 
surgents til  prevent;  and  so  conciHatory 
and  considerate  was  tlie  government,  tliat 
their  grievances  were  made  the  subject  of 
repeated  and  anxious  counsel,  and  as  much 
as  possible  redressed.  Bills  were  passed 
for  diminishing  legal  costs,  law  charges 
being  at  that  time  enormous ;  and  for  al- 
lowing the  payment  of  taxes  and  private 
debts  in  specific  articles  instead  of  coin, 
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£  will  li  litter  there  w»3  scarce 
H  iny  in  circulitinn ,  as  well  as 
for  applj  ing  certiin 
formeily  devoted  to  other  pur      ^      — 
jioaei,  to  the  piymeiifc  of  govern 
meiitil  dues      feo  fai  were  con  ^ 

cessions  mide  still  tlie  agitition  coiitm 
ned,  ind  the  habeas  corpus  act  wis  sus 
pended  for  eight  months  Neverthele&s, 
though  everj  preparation  was  thus  made  to 
secure  pretention  to  the  government  full 
pardon  for  pa^t  offenses  was  promised  to 
all  if  thej  would  cease  from  their  illf 
agit  t  >n3 

Doubtless  but  for  the  danng  and  de'j- 
I  lotion  of  one  m'vn  Daniel  Sha>s  oiler 
wo  il  1  have  b  en  restored 

Crrcat  anxictj  filled  the  minds  of  the 
J  itr  otiL  stateamtin  througho  it  the  Loun 
try  at  this  state  of  anaichj  and  trom 
the  bosom  ol  Washington  m  eipecnl 
there  went  forth  utterances  of  profound 
indignation  and  alarm  For  God  s  s^ke 
tell  me  said  he  m  a  letter  to  Colont-l 
Humphreys  i\hat  is  the  cause  of  all 
these  commotions  ^  do  they  pioi'eed  fiom 
licentious  ties'!  Biitish  influence  dissemm 
ated  by  the  tone  or  real  gnevances 
whi(,h  admit  of  ledreas  ?  if  the  latter  whj 
was  relress  delayed  until  the  public  mind 
Iml    lecome   so   much    agitated  ^    if   the 


out  as  not  to  *' 

exeicise  them      Commotions  of  this  sort 

like   snowballs    gather   strength    as  they 

loll  if  theie  is  no  o^  po  ition  in  the  w  \y  to 

dv,  1  le    and    ciumble    them         Such    was 

Washington  s  h  Drror  of  this  Massathuhetts 

tumult 

Colonel  Humphreyt  while  a<,lnow!ed^ 
mg  his  inability  to  gi>e  a,ny  odeqnite  e'v 
planatun  of  the  cause  and  ongm  of  the 
difficulties  jet  gave  it  aahisciinion  that 
th  )  weie  attiibutable  to  all  the  thiee 
auses  whi  h  ^\a'*hington  hai  suggested 
—that  in  Massachusetts  parti  ularlj, 
there  weie  a  few  real  gnevances  and  also 
some  wicked  agentt-  or  emissaries  who 
mode  it  their  business  to  magnify  eveiy 
existing  evil  and  to  foment  causeless  jeal 
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ousics  and  commotions.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  examples,  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  there  had  become  prevalent  among 
many  of  tlie  people  a  licentious  spirit,  a 
leveling  principle,  a  desire  of  change,  and 
a  wish  to  annihilate  all  debts,  both  public 
and  private. 

The  force  of  this  party  throughout  Ifew 
England  was  computed  at  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  men,  chiefly  of  the  young  and 
active  part  of  the  community,  who  were 
more  easily  collected  than  kept  together. 
Many  of  these  were  desperate  and  unprin- 
cipled, opposed  to  all  good  government  and 
legal  discipline,  and  consequently  ready, 
when  any  demagogue  should  light  the 
spark  of  violence,  to  commit  overt  acts  of 
treason  and  bring  on  a  bloody  civil  war. 
This  state  of  things  alarmed  greatly  the 
friends  of  Jaw  and  order,  and  made  them 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  there  needed  to 
be  established,  above  all  things,  a  govern- 


ment for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  should  have  the  power  to  protect 
Dhem  in  their  lawful  pursuits,  and  which 
would  be  efficient  in  cases  of  internal 
commotions,  or  foreign,  invasions,  —  a  gov- 
ernment resting  upon  liberty,  and  regu- 
lated by  laws  firmly  administered. 

The  mob  spirit  grew  more  and  more 
rampant  in  Massachusetts,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  vigilance  which  the  aiithorities  now 
put  forth,  generally  succeeded  in  its  demon- 
strations of  violence,  and  in  thwarting  the 
plans  of  that  faithful  and  energetic  chief 
magistrate,   Governor  Eowdoin.      In  one 


instance,  however,  at  least,  their  proceed- 
ings in  this  respect  were  summarily 
brought  to  a  stand.  This  was  in  the  town 
of  Taunton,  where  Judge  Cobb,  formerly 
an  officer  under  Washington,  and  still  one 
of  the  state-militia  generals,  was  holding 
a  court  session  at  the  time.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  insurgents  at  the  court-house, 
General  Cobb  promptly  confronted  them, 
and,  after  exliorting  them  to  render  that 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  is  binding 
on  every  citizen,  emjdiaticaliy  declared  to 
them,  "Sirs/  J  shall  sH  here  as  a  judge, 
or  die  here  as  a  i/eneral/  "  Knowing  him 
to  be  a  man  who  knew  his  rights  and 
would  maintain  them  at  any  cost,  the  mob, 
tliough  more  numerous  than  the  force  that 
General  Cobb  could  summon,  concluded 
tliat  the  safest  course  for  them  to  pui-sue 
was  to  disperse. 

Ostensibly  on  account  of  the  danger 
wliich  threatened  the  frontiers,  but  reall3', 
it  would  seem,  with  a  view  to  the  sit- 
uation of  affairs  in  Massachusetts, 
congress  had  agreed  to  augment  the 
military  establishment  to  a  much 
larger  and  more  effective  standard, 
and  had  detached  the  secretary  of 
war.  General  Knox,  to  the  eastward, 
with  directions  to  concert  measures 
with  the  government  of  the  state  for 
the  safety  of  the  public  arsenals.  So 
unfavorable,  indeed,  was  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  that  fears  were  seriously  en- 
tertained that  the  torch  of  civil  dis- 
cord, about  to  be  lighted  up  in  Massa^ 
chusetts,  would  communicate  its  flame 
to  all  New  England,  and  perhaps  spread 
the  conflagration  throughout  the  Union. 

A  few  of  the  agitators  having,  at  length, 
been  seized  and  lodged  in  Boston  jail, — 
tlie  details  of  which  will  he  found  more 
particularly  narrated  on  a  subsequent  page, 
— the  exasperation  of  their  associates  was 
greatly  incrensed,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
organized  themselves  as  an  armed  force, 
under  the  command  of  Daniel  Shays,  Luke 
x)3y,  and,  Eli  Parsons;  but  some  little 
time  elapsed  before  the  state  was  fully 
prepared  to  show  its  military  power, 
though  the  riotous  interference  with  the 
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courts  of  justice  waa  repeatedly  enacted. 
In  the  account  of  these  proceedings  given 
by  that  excellent  and  most  reliable  histo- 
rian, Mr.  Lossing,  it  is  stated  that,  while 
the  legislature  was  in  session,  early  in 
November,  there  were  indications  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  interfere  with 
the  sittings  of  the  supreme  court  about  to 
be  held  in  Middlesex  county.  General 
Brooks,  a  gallant  officer  of  the  revolution, 
in  command  of  the  militia  of  that  district, 
was  oi-dered  to  have  a  strong  force  in 
readiness  to  march  to  Cambridge  if  neces- 
sary. Among  those  summoned,  and  held 
in  readiness,  were  three  regiments  and 
four  artillery  companies  of  Middlesex 
county,  and  one  company  of  infantry  and 
one  of  artillery,  in  Boston.  This  formida^ 
ble  display  made  the  Middlesex  malcon- 
tents invisible  and  silent  at  tliat  time. 
Brooks  was  a  fine  officer,  and  had  showed 
himself  a  gallant  adherent  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief during  the  conspiracy  or 
mutiny  which  took  place  in  Newburgh 
camp  at  the  close  of  tlie  revolutionary  war. 
Washington  requested  him  to  keep  his 
officers  within  quarters,  that  they  might 
not  attend  the  insurgent  meeting,  his  reply 

"  Sir,  I  have  anticipated  your  wishes, 
and  my  orders  are  given." 

"  Colonel  Brooks,  this  is  just  what  I  ex- 
pected from  you,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
chieftain,  as  he  took  the  gallant  colonel  by 
the  hand. 

The  legislature  adjourned  after  a  session 
of  six  weeks.  Their  dispersion  was  the 
signal  for  great-er  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  insurgents.  They  held  several  meet- 
ings in  the  western  counties,  and  severely 
censured  the  measures  recently  adopted  by 
the  legislature.  They  resolved,  bya  la 
ation,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  la  a 
of  the  state ;  and  everywhere,  among  n 
principled  men,  the  most  lawle  s  anl 
alarming  spirit  was  manifested.  The  len 
iency  of  the  governor  was  called  coward  e 
The  acts  of  the  legislature  were  dei  unced 
as  instruments  of  tyranny.  The  people 
were  excited  hy  inflammatory  ■appeals 
They  were  incited  to  acts  of  violenc      an  1 


the  courts  of  juiti  e  were  again  interiered 
with,  ion  did  the  close  of  N)\  ember  the 
sitting  of  the  general  louit  of  sessions  at 
Worcester  was  prevented  by  an  armed 
mob,  who,  td,ught  by  demagogues,  -nid  b^ 
lieving  that  thej  owed  no  other  obedience 
to  government  but  m  so  fai  as  they  might 
approve  its  measuies,  declared  that  the^ 
had  the  riijht,  it  the^  chose,  to  dispense 
with  all  laws  which  were  obnoxious  to 
them,  and  thit  they  intended  to  let  the 
state  authonties  it  defiance  In  Hamp- 
sliire  and  Middlesex  counties,  sjnailai  bold 
demonstrations  were  made  Goiemoi 
Bowdoin  perceived  th'^t  the  time  foi  ar 
gument  and  peisua'iion  wis  at  an  end  and 
that  the  safetj  of  the  commonwealth,  now 
really  m  danger,  must  le  secured  by  enei- 
getic  measures  He  accoidinglj  issued  a 
general  order  for  the  mnjor-generals 
throughout  the  state  to  see  that  the  mill 
tia,  undei  their  respective  commands,  were 
equipped  ind  readj  to  respond  to  «vnj 
sudden  demand  for  their  services  This 
order  inflamed  the  leiders  of  the  mali.on- 
tents  <ind  their  deluded  followers,  and  the 
insurrection  now  began  to  assume  the 
alarming  ffim  ot  a  lebelhon  The  leaders 
expecting  severe  puiiishment  m  the  event 
of  failure,  beiame  desperate,  and  were 
ready  to  employ  desperate  measures  for 
the  a  omplishment  of  their  wicked 
scheme  They  also  hoped  to  secure  a  suf- 
ficient number  ot  adheients  oi  defenders 
to  proiure  the  governor's  pardon  in  the 
event  of  their  failuie  Thej  were  doomed 
to  be  disappomte  I 

In  Detember,  d,  large  number  of  the  in- 
surgents assembled  it  Concoid,  e'^ipectmg 
to  be  joined  b>  others  from  Bristol,  Wor- 
cester, and  Hampshire  counties  Their 
obje  t  vas  t  prevent  the  sifting  of  the 
court  at  Ciml  ndge  the  dictation  of  meas- 
ures to  the  govemoi,  and  the  suspen 
s  n  for  at  e  at  least,  of  the  usual  pi  x 
e  es  of  la  It  is  evident,  that,  while 
tl  ese  ol  ]e  ts  were  acknowledged,  they  in- 
te  ded  f  \  ossible,  to  seize  the  tapitil, 
take  }.o&&esson  oi  the  trchivet  and  pro- 
lan a  ]  ro  1  lonal  government  But  the 
jroj     t   f    I    I    and   three   of    the    leading 
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traitors  of  Mi  HI  f  x  soo  i  f  und  them 
selves  within  the  walls  ot  s.  Boston  ill 
The  sheriff  m  the  exeiutioii  of  his  wit 
rant  for  their  arrest  was  ic  ompanied  by 
a  numlier  of  influential  gentlemen  an  1  ■* 
company  of  Boston  ca\aln  whj  ^olin 
teered  their  sen  ices 

Shays  and  his  toll™ era  desperate  ?ut 
determined, — for  tiuccesa  or  utter  ruin  was 
the  alternative  ]  re&ented  — turned  their 
faces  westward  and  marched  upon  Spring 
field  for  the  purpose  of  interferinj,  mth 
the  sitting  of  the  court  appointed  for  the 
twentj-sixth  of  December  and  if  strong 
enough,  to  seize  the  continental  arsenal  at 
that  place.  They  arrived  there  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  took  possession  of  the  court- 
house, and  presented  to  the  judges  a  writ- 
ten declaration  that  the  court  should  not 
transact  business.  The  powerless  judges 
were  compelled  to  submit. 

Finding  that  the  lenient  measures  which 
had  thus  far  been  taken  by  the  legislature 
to  subdue  the  violence  of  the  insurgents 
only  enlarged  their  demands, —  that  the 
pardon  proffered  to  those  who  would  re- 
turn to  their  duty  was  rejected  with  scorn, 
— that  the  conciliating  efforts  of  govern- 
ment only  increased  their  audacity, — and 
that  they  were  proceeding  with  more  and 
more  energy  to  marshal  their  military 
forces  for  an  aggressive  movement, — Gov- 
ernor Eowdoin,  who  had  probably  been 
restrained  by  the  temper  of  the  house  of 
representatives  from  an  earlier  resort  to 
the  final  extremity,  at  length  determined, 
with  the  advice  of  council,  on  a  vigorous 
exertion  of  ail  the  powers  he  possessed, 
for  the  protection  and  defense  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Upwards  of  four  thousand 
militia  were  ordered  into  service,  and  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  veteran 
General  Lincoln,  whose  gallant  military 
reputation,  and  well-balanced  judgment, 
rendered  him  doubly  capacitated  for  so 
critical  and  important  a  trust. 

■  It  was  in  the  depth  of  an  unusually  se- 
vere winter,  and  which  caused  bitter  suf- 
fering, that  the  troops  thus  raised  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  assembled,  near 
Boston,  and  marched  towards  the  scene  of 


action  Those  from  the  western  lounties 
met  m  arms  under  General  Shepard,  an 
officer  who  had  served  with  honor  during 
the  war  of  the  revolution  and  took  close 
po  '■e  sion  of  the  tedei  tl  arseml  at  S 


field.  Before  the  arrival  of  Lincoln,  a  party 
of  the  insurgents  presented  themselves 
before  the  arsenal  and  demanded  its  sur- 
render. Attempting  to  carry  out  their 
demand,  General  Shepard,  after  warning 
and  entreating  them  to  retire,  fired  upon 
them.  The  first  discharge  was  over  their 
heads ;  they  took  no  notice  of  it.  The  sec- 
ond was  into  the  ranks;  a  cry  of  "Mur- 
der ! "  arose,  and  all  fled  in  confusion, 
leaving  three  men  dead  on  the  field  and 
one  wounded.  Urging  his  march  with  the 
utmost  celerity,  Lincoln  soon  came  up,  and 
pressing  the  insurgent  army,  endeavored 
by  a  succession  o£  rapid  movements,  in 
which  the  ardor  of  his  troops  triumphed 
over  the  extreme  severity  of  the  season,  to 
disperse  or  bring  it  to  action.  But  the 
insurgents  fled  to  Pelham,  where  they 
posted  themselves  upon  two  hiUs,  rendci-ed 
almost  inaccessible  by  the  great  fail  of 
snow.  They  used  all  their  address  to  pro- 
duce a  suspension  of  hostilities  until  an 
accommodation  might  be  negotiated  with 
the  legislature, — believing,  as  they  did, 
that,  if  they  could  keep  up  their  influence 
until  another  choice  of  legislature  and  gov- 
ernor came  around,  matters  might  be 
molded  to  their  liking.  Shays  now  of- 
fered to  lay  down  his  arms  on  condition  of 
general  pardon,  which  Lincoln,  however, 
was  not  empowered  to  grant.     At  length. 
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sorely  pressed  for  food,  a  suddoji  retreat 
was  made  to  Petersham.  Discovering 
this,  Lincoln  set  off  at  six  in  the  evening, 
and  marching  all  night,  forty  miles, 
through  intense  cold  and  a  driving  storm, 


reached  Petersham  ty  dajbieak,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  rebels,  ■wlio  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  this  movement,  and  ac- 
cordingly fled  in  dismay  or  weie  taken 
prisoners. 
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Tile  Uniteii  States  no  Longer  a  People  Without  a  Government. — Establishment  of  tlia  Republic  on  a 
Permanent  Foundation  of  Unity,  Oceanic  Law  and  National  Polity. — Dignity,  Learning,  and  Elo- 
quence of  the  Delegates. — Sublime  Scene  on  Signing  tbe  Instrument. — Extraordinary  Cliaracter  of 
llie  Whole  Transaction. — Stale  of  Things  After  the  War.— Financial  Embarrassment. — Despondency 
of  the  People. — Grave  Crisis  in  Public  Afiairs.— A  Grand  Movement  Initiated. — Plan  of  Government 
h)  'be  Framed. — All  the  States  in  Convention. — Washington  Chosen  to  Preside. — Statesmen  and  Sages 
in  Council. — The  Old  Compact  Abrogated. — New  Basis  of  Union  Proposed. — Various  Schemes  Dis- 
cussed.— Jealousy  of  tlie  Smaller  Slates. — Angry  Debates,  Sectional  Threats. — Bad  Prospects  of  tlie 
Convention. — Its  Dissolution  Imminent — Franklin's  Impressive  Appeal. — Compromise  and  Concilia- 
tion.— Final  System  Agreed  Upon. — Patriotism  Rules  all  Hearts. — RatiSca lion  fay  the  States. — Na- 
tional Joy  at  the  Decision. 


HOUGH  the  close  of  the 
war  of  independence 
resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  A  free  national- 
itj  it  nei  ertheless 
hrought  in-vious  solici- 
tule  to  every  patriot's 
mind  and  this  state  of 
appiehension  ^nd  disqui- 
et lie  increased  with  each 
hu  ceedmg  year.  The 
stite  dehts  which  had 
heen  in(,urred  in  anticipation  of  prosperou*!  t  mes  operate  1  severely  after  ^  while,  on 
all  classes  m  the  comnranity  t)  moot  the  payment  of  theae  deLts  at  maturity,  was 
impossible,  ind  ever\  relief  jct  o  1^  ^ddnd  tn  the  diffimltj  This  and  kindred 
trouhles,  financial  and  governmental  impiessed  the  people  with  the  gloomy  conviction 
that  the  great  worli  of  independence  as  contemplated  in  tlie  revolntionai  "^  struggle, 
was  only  Lilf  done  It  was  felt  that  above  all  thmgi  a  definite  an  I  organic  form 
of  government — leflectmg  the  will  of  the  people — shoull  le  h\ed  upon  to  ^ive  energy 
to  national  power,  ind  success  to  individual  and  publn,  enterpiiso  ''o  poitentoua  a 
crisis  as  this  formed  anothei  epoch  for  the  display  of  the  intellectu-vl  and  political 
attainments  of  Ameiican  statesmen  md  the  oileJ  was  one  through  which  they  passed 
with  the  highest  honor,  and  ^vith  ei  er  enduring  fame  at  home  and  abroad  New  men 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  legislative  council  and  action  and  it  was  found  that  the  quan- 
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tityoi  talent  and  information  necessary  in 
the  formation  period  of  a,  new  republic 
liad  greatly  increased  in  the  various  states. 
But,  in  especial,  the  great  minds  that 
achieved  the  revolntion  beheld  with  deep 
concern  their  country  impOTcrished  and 
distracted  at  home,  and  of  no  conaidera- 
ti(m  among  the  family  of  nations. 

A  chant,  w  n  w  to  be  wrought,  the 
grandeur  f  h  1  iild  be  acknowledged 
throughout  all  lanl  and  its  importance 
reach  forw  d  t  th  tting  of  the  sun  of 
time.  Th  im  1  all  wh  ch  had  resounded 
with  word  t  p  t  t  defiance  that  shook 
the  throne  of  King  George  and  proclaimed 
jrld  the  Declaration  of 
—that  same  hall  in  which 
1  had  continued  to  sit  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  momentous  period  in- 
tervemng, — in  the  state  house  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  soon  to  witness  the  assem- 
bling of  such  a  body  of  men  as,  in  point  of 
intellectual  talent,  personal  integrity,  and 
lofty  purpose,  had  perhaps  never  before 
heen  brought  togetlier.  The  curious  stu- 
dent of  this  page  in  modem  history  has 
sometimes  plausibly  but  speciously  attrib- 
uted to  mere  chance — instead  of  to  that 
Providence  which  rules  in  the  affairs  of 
men — this  timely  and  grand  event.  Thus, 
General  Washington,  having  contemplated 
with  great  interest  a  plan  for  uniting  the 
Potomac  and  the  Ohio  rivers,  and  by  this 
means  connecting  the  eastern  and  western 
waters,  made  a  journey  of  six  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  on  horseback,  taking  minute 
notes  of  everything  which  could  be  subserv- 
ient to  this  project.  His  influence,  and 
the  real  importance  cf  the  design,  induced 
the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
to  send  commissioners  to  Alexandria  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject.  They  met  in 
March,  1785,  and  having  spent  some  time 
at  Mount  Vernon,  determined  to  recom- 
mend another  commission,  which  might 
establish  a  general  tariff  on  imports.  The 
"Virginia  legislature  not  only  agreed,  but 
invited  the  other  states  to  send  deputies 
to  meet  at  Annapolis.  In  September, 
1786,  they  had  arrived  from  five  onJy,  and 
with  too  limited  powers.     A  number  of 


able  statesmen,  however,  were  thus  assem- 
bled, who,  feeling  deeply  the  depressed 
and  distracted  state  of  the  country,  became 
sensible  that  something  on  a  much  greater 
scale  was  necessary  to  raise  her  to  pros- 
perity, and  give  her  a  due  place  among 
the  nations.  Thej'  therefore  drew  up  a 
report  and  address  to  all  the  states, 
strongly  representing  the  inefficiency  of 
the  present  federal  government,  and  earn- 
estly urging  them  to  send  delegates  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787.  Con- 
gress responded  fo  this  proceeding  in  Feb- 
ruary, by  the  passage  of  resolutions  rec- 
ommending the  proposed  measure, — but  of 
which,  perhaps,  they  did  not  then  contem- 
plate all  the  momentous  results. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  m.eeting 
of  the  convention.  May  foiirteenth,  1787, 
only  ft  small  number  of  the  delegates  had 
arrived  in  Philadelphia.  The  delibera- 
tions did  not  commence,  therefore,  until 
May  twenty-fifth,  when  there  were  pres- 
ent twenty-nine  members,  representing 
nine  states.  Others  soon  after  came  in, 
till  the  whole  number  amounted  to  iifty- 
five.  Never,  perhaps,  had  any  body  of 
men  combined  for  so  great  a  purpose — to 
form  a  constitution  which  was  to  rule  so 
numerous  a  people,  and  probably  during 
so  many  generations.  The  members,  con- 
sisting of  the  very  ablest  men  in  America, 
were  not  unworthy  of,  nor  unequal  to,  so 
high  a  trust. 

Towering  above  all  these  men  of  might, 
in  his  world-wide  fame  and  in  the  genius 
of  his  personal  ascendency,  was  Washing- 
ton, intrusted  by  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia  with  the  work  of  cementing  to- 
gether the  sisterhood  of  states  in  one  in- 
dissoluble bond  of  mutual  interest,  co-ope- 
ration, and  renown.  And  there  was  Ttufus 
King,  from  Massachusetts,  young  in  years, 
but  mature  in  wisdom  and  brilliant  in  ora- 
tory; Langdon,  from  New  Hampshire, 
strong  in  his  understanding  and  readily 
mastering  the  most  intricate  details ;  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  exhibiting 
the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties ;  Caleb 
Strong,  from  the  same  state,  plain  in  his 
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appearance,  liiit  calm,  firm,  intelligent,  and 
well-balanced ;  Ellsworth,  from  Connecti- 
cut, elegant  in  his  manners,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  energy  of  mind,  clear 
reasoning  powers,  and  effective  eloquence ; 
Sherman,  his  colleague,  a  statesman  and 
jurist  whose  fame  has  extended  lar  beyond 
the  western  world;  Hamilton,  from  New 
York,  spare  and  fragile  in  person,  hut 
keen,  active,  laborious,  transcendent  in 
his  abilities  and  of  unsullied  integrity; 
Livingston,  from  New  Jersey,  of  scholarly 
tastes,  uncompromisingly  republican  in  his 
politics,  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions ;  Franklin,  from  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  profoundesfc  philosophers  in  the 
world,  and,  though  now  rising  of  four- 
score years,  capable  of  grasping  and  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  most  recondite  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  science  of  govern- 
ment ;  Eohert  Morris,  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  great  financier,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  'the 
Americans  owed,  and  still  owe,  as  much 
acknowledgment  to  the  financial  operations 
of  Eohert  Morris,  as  to  the  negotiations  of 


Benjamin  Pranklin,  or  even  to  the  arms 
of  George  Washington ; '  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  from  the  same  state,  conspicuous 
for  his  accomplishments  in  learning,  his 
fluent  conversation,  and  sterling  abilities 
in  debate ;  Clymer,  distinguished  among 
the  sons  of  Pennsylvania,  aa  one  of  the 
first  to  raise  a  defiant  voice  against  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  mother  country ; 
Mifflin,  another  delegate  from  the  land  of 
Penn,  ardent  almost  beyond  discretion,  in 
zeal  for  his  country's  rights  and  liberties; 
Dickinson,  from  New  Jersey,  a  patriot, 
who,' though  the  only  member  of  the  con- 
tinental congress  opposed  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  premature,  was  nevertheless  the  only 
member  of  that  body  who  immediately 
shouldered  his  musket  and  went  forth  to 
face  the  enemy ;  Wythe,  from  Virginia, 
wise,  grave,  deeply  versed  in  the  law,  and 
undaunted  in  the  defense  of  liberty  for  the 
the  people ;  Madison,  also  from  Virginia, 
talented,  thoughtful,  penetrating,  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  state  and 
nation;  Martin,  from  Maryland,  a  jurist 
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of  vast  attainments  and  commaiidiiig 
powers;  Davie,  fiom  North  Caiolina,  of 
splendid  physique,  one  of  the  master-minds 
of  the  country ;  Eutledge,  from  South  Car- 
olina^  pronounced  by  Washington  to  be 
tiie  finest  orator  in  the  continental  con- 
gress ;  Pincbney,  from  the  same  state, 
a  soldier  and  lawyer  of  unrivaled  abili- 
ties;^— and  thus  the  record  might  go  on, 
until  it  embraced  all  the  names  of  this 
eminent  assemblage  of  America's  noblest 
patriots  and  most  illustrious  historic  char- 
acters, "all,  all,  honorable  men," 

On  proceeding  with  the  organization  of 
the  convention,  Greorge  Washington  was 
nominated  by  Robert  Morris  to  prewide 
over  its  deliberations,  and  was  unanimously 
elected.  The  standing  rules  were  then 
adopted,  one  of  these  beiug  that  nothing 
spoken  in  the  house  be  printed  op  other- 
wise published,  or  made  known  in  any 
manner,  without  special  permission.  And 
in.  this  connection,  the  following  httle  epi- 
sode, which  has  come  to  Ught,  will  doubt- 
less be  read  as  a  refreshing  reminisceuce 
of  the  "secret"  doings  among  those  grave 
old  worthies : 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Georgia  del- 
egation was  Mr,  — —,  a  gentleman,  the 
zeal  of  whose  legislative  mind  and  efforts 
sometimes  quite  ate  up  his  attention  to 
mere  extraneous  matters.  Like  all  the 
rest  of  his  associates  in  the  assembly,  he 
had  been  furnished  with  a  schedule  of  the 
principal  points  of  debate,  or  subjects  of 
consideration,  which  were  to  bo  brought 
before  the  convention  as  constituting  its 
business,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  par- 
liamentary usage  of  secrecy,  this  pro- 
gramme of  the  convention's  duties  and 
deliberations  was  with  especial  care  to  be 
kept  from  disclosure  during  the  period  of 
its  sittings.  It  happened,  however,  that 
one  of  the  delegates  unfortunately  lost  his 
copy  of  this  official  schedule  or  orders  of 
the  day.  General  Mifflin,  one  of  the  del- 
egates from  Pennsylvania,  by  good  chance 
discovered  the  stray  document,  and,  ex- 
plaining the  circumstances  to  Washing- 
ton, placed  it  in  the  latter's  hands,  who, 
in  silence  and  gravity,  deposited  it  among 


his  own  papers.  At  the  close  of  that  day's 
proceedings,  and  just  previously  to  the 
convention's  rising,  Washington,  as  pre- 
siding officer,  called  the  attention  of  the 
assembly  to  the  matter  in  question,  in  the 
following  characteristic  remarks ; 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that 
some  one  member  of  this  body  has  been  so 
neglectful  of  the  secrets  of  this  convention, 
as  to  drop  in  the  state  house  a  copy  of 
their  proceedings — which,  by  accident,  was 
picked  up  and  delivered  to  me  this  morn- 
ing. I  must  entreat  gentlemen  to  be 
more  careful,  lest  our  transactions  get  into 
the  newspapers,  and  disturb  the  public 
repose  by  premature  speculations.  I  know 
not  whose  paper  it  is,  but  there  it  is 
(throwing  it  down  on  the  table)  ;  let  him 
who  owns  it  take  it." 

But  to  proceed  with  the  historical 
sketch  of  this  most  august  body  of  modern 
legislators. 

They  had  been  appointed  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  revision  or  improvement  of  the 
old  articles  of  confederation,  which  still 
held  them  precariously  together  as  a  na- 
tion ;  yet  thoy  had  not  deliberated  long, 
when  they  determined  that  the  existing 
compact  or  system  of  government  must  be 
swept  away.  The  question,  however,  as  to 
what  should  be  substituted  in  its  place,  was 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Mr.  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  opened  the  great  discussion  by  a 
speech  in  which  he  laid  bare  the  defects  of 
the  confederation,  and  then  submitted  a 
series  of  resolutions  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  a  plan  of  government — the  same, 
in  character,  as  that  contained  in  letters 
vrritten  hy  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  General  Washington, 
a  few  months  previous. 

The  plan  in  question  proposed  the  form- 
ation of  a  general  government,  consti- 
tuted as  follows :  The  national  legislature 
to  consist  of  two  branches — the  members 
of  the  first  branch  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  several  states,  and  the 
members  of  the  second  branch  to  be  elected 
hy  the  first  branch,  out  of  a  proper  number 
nominated  by  the  state  legislatures ;  the 
national  legislature  to  have  a  negative  on 
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all  the  state  laws  contravening  the  articles 
of  union,  and  to  Iiave  power  to  legislate  in 
all  cases  where  the  states  were  incompe- 
tent ;  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  legisla^ 
tnre  to  be  proportioned  to  the  quota  of 
contribution,  or  to  the  number  of  free  in- 
habitants ;  a  national  executive  to  he 
chosen  by  the  national  legislature ;  a  na- 
tional judiciary,  to  consist  of  one  or  more 
supreme  tribunals  and  inferior  ones,  the 
judges  to  be  chosen  by  the  national  legis- 
lature ;  the  executive,  and  a  convenient 
number  of  the  national  judiciary,  to  com- 


pose a  council  of 
act  of  the  national  legislature  before  it 
should  operate,  and  every  a«t  of  a  paiticu- 
lar  legislature  before  a  negative  thereon 
should  be  final ;  provision  to  be  mode  foi 
the  admission  of  new  states  to  the  Union , 
a  republican  form  of  government  to  be 
administered  in  each  state;  provision  to 
be  made  for  amendments  to  the  articles  of 
union ;  the  legislative,  executive  and  judi 
ciary  powers,  or  officials,  of  the  se^eril 
states,  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the 
articles  of  union. 


A  good  degree  of  fa,vor  was  shown  to 
Mr.  Randolph's  plan,  but  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  other  projects,  conspicuous  among 
these  being  one  by  Mr.  Patterson,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  another  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, fi-om  being  brought  forward  and  urged 
by  their  respective  friends, — all  of  these 
being  republican  in  their  general  features, 
but  differing  in  their  details. 

For  some  days,  angry  debates  occurred 
which,  hut  for  the  timely  and  healing 
wisdom  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  Mentor  of 
the  convention,  would  have  ended  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  body.  As  soon 
as  there  was  an  opening  for  him  to 
speak,  the  doctor  rose,  and  in  a  most 
impressive  manner,  said,  among 
other  things: 

"It  is  to  he  feared  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention  are  not  in  a 
temper,  at  this  moment,  to  approach 
thi,  ^lubject  on  which  we  differ,  in 
a  Landid  spirit.  I  would  therefore 
piopose,  Mr.  President,  that,  without 
proceeding  further  in  this  business 
at  this  time,  the  convention  shall 
adjourn  for  three  days,  in  order  to  let 
the  present  ferment  pass  off,  and  to 
iffoid  time  for  a  more  full,  free,  and 
dispassionate  investigation  of  the 
subiect ,  and  I  would  earnestly  rec- 
ommend to  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention, that  they  spend  the  time  of 
this  lecess,  not  in  associating  with 
their  own  party,  and  devising  new 
irguments  to  fortify  themselves  in 
their  old  opinions,  but  that  tiiey  mix 
with  members  of  opposite  senti- 
ments lend  1  patient  ear  to  their  reason- 
ings, and  candidly  allow  them  all  the 
weight  to  wlmh  they  may  he  entitled; 
and  i^hen  we  .issemble  again,  I  hope  it  will 
be  with  a  determination  to  form  a  consti- 
tution, if  not  «uch  an  one  as  we  can  indi- 
vidually, -ind  in  all  respects,  approve,  yet 
the  best  -nhith,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, can  be  obtained."  (Here  the 
countenance  cf  Washington  brightened, 
and  a  cheering  ray  seemed  to  break  in 
upon  the  gloom  of  the  assembly.)  The 
doi  tor  continued ; 
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"Bi^fore  1  sit  down,  Mr.  President,  1 
will  suggest  another  matter;  and  I  am 
really  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  pro- 
posed by  some  other  member,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  our  deliberations.  I  ivill  sug- 
gest, Mr.  President,  the  propriety  of  nom- 
inating and  appointing,  before  we  separate, 
a  chaplain  to  this  convention,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  uniformly  to  assemble  with  us, 
and  introduce  the  business  of  each  day  by 
imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  and 
its  blessing  upon  our  deliberations." 

The  doctor  sat  down,  and  never  did  a 
countenance  appear  at  once  so  dignified 
and  so  delighted  as  that  of  Washington, 
at  the  close  of  this  address.  The  motion 
for  appointing  a  chaplain  was  instantly 
seconded  and  carried.  The  convention 
also  chose  a  committee,  by  ballot,  consist- 
ing of  one  from  each  state,  to  sit  during  the 
recess,  and  then  adjourned  for  three  days. 

The  three  days  were  spent  in  the 
manner  advised  by  Doctor  Franklin.  On 
Tc-assemb)ing,  the  chaplain  appeared  and 
led  the  devotions  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  last  sitting  were  read.  All 
eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  venerable 
doctor.  He  rose,  and  in  a  few  words 
stated,  that  during  the  recess  he  had  list- 
ened attentively  to  all  the  arguments,  pro 
and  con,  which  had  been  urged  by  both 
sides  of  the  house ;  that  he  had  himself 
said  much,  and  thought  more,  on  the  sub- 
ject; he  saw  difficulties  and  objections, 
which  might  be  urged  by  individual  states, 
against  every  scheme  which  had  been  pro- 
posed; and  he  was  now,  more  than  ever, 
convinced  that  the  constitution  which  they 
were  about  to  form,  in  order  to  he  just  and 
equal,  must  be  formed  on  the  basis  of 
compromise  and  mutual  concession.  With 
such  views  and  feelings,  he  would  now 
move  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  last 
taken  on  the  organization  of  the  senate. 
The  motion  was  seconded,  the  vote  carried, 
the  former  vote  rescinded,  and  by  a  suc- 
cessive motion  and  resolution,  the  senate 
was  organized  on  the  present  plan. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  the 
final  debate  closed,  the  last  amendment  was 
adopted,  and  the  result  of  the  convention's 


labors  was  the  formation  of  a  constitution 
establishing  a  national  government  on  the 
following  prescribed  principles :  That  the 
affairs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  thenceforth  to  be  administered,  not 
by  a  confederacy,  or  mere  league  of  friend- 
ship between  the  sovereign  states,  but  by 
a  government,  distributed  into  the  three 
great  departments  —  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive ;  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment should  be  limited  to  concerns  per- 
taining to  the  whole  people,  leaving  the 
internal  administration  of  each  state,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  its  own  constitution  and 
laws,  provided  that  they  should  be  repub- 
lican, and  interfering  with  them  as  little 
as  possible  in  case  of  war;  that  the  legis- 
lative power  of  this  goi  emment  should  be 
divided  between  the  two  assemblies,  one 
representing  directly  the  people  ot  the 
separate  states,  and  the  other  then  legi'.la- 
iures;  that  the  executne  powei  of  this 
government  should  be  vested  in  one  person 
chosen  for  four  years,  with  certain  quali- 
fications of  age  and  nativity,  and  invested 
with  a  qualified  negative  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  the  laws ;  and  that  the  judicial 
power  should  consist  of  tribunals  inferior 
and  supreme,  to  he  instituted  and  organ- 
ized by  congress,  the  judges  removable 
only  by  impeachment 

Thus,  finally  amended,  the  eonstatution 
gned  by  all  the  members  present, 
by  Messrs.  Randolph  and  Mason,  of 
I,  and  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts 
le  is  described  as  one  of  historic 
ty,  rising  almost  to  the  sublime. 
When  Washington,  whose  turn  came  first, 
was  about  to  sign  the  instrument  ordained 
to  be  henceforth— if  ratified  by  the  several 
states — the  palladium  of  his  country's  na- 
tional existence,  and  the  formation  of 
which  he  had  watched  over  with  such 
anxious  solicitude,  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  holding  the  pen  in  his  hand,  after  a 
short  pause,  pronounced  these  words : 

"  Should  the  states  reject  this  excellent 
Constitution,  the  probability  is  that  an  op- 
portunity vnll  never  again  be  off&red  to 
cancel  another  in  peace — the  next  will  he 
drawn  in  blood." 


Virgin; 

The 

solemn: 
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And  whoiij  following  the  example  of 
their  illuatrioua  leader,  the  other  members 
of  the  convention  appended  their  signsi- 
turea,  Doctor  FrEinhlin,  with  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  presiding  ofBcer's  seat,  in  the 
rear  of  which  was  the  picture  of  a  halo  or 
aun,  made  the  characteristic  remark: 

"  I  have  often  and  often,  in  the  course 
of  the  session,  and  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked 
at  that  sun  hehind  the  president,  without 
being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or 
sinking ;  at  length  I  have  the  happiness 
to  know  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting 

The  convention,  however,  which  framed 
the  constitution,  was  not  clothed  with  leg- 
islative power,  nor  was  the  congress  of  the 
confederation  competent  to  accept  it  or 
reject  the  new  form  of  government.  It 
was  referred  by  them  to  tho  several  states. 


represented  by  conventions  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  was  provided  in  the  instrument  it- 
self, that  it  should  become  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  when  adopted  by  nine 
states.  It  was  not  till  the  summer  of 
1788  that  the  ratification  of  nine  states 
was  obtained,  beginning  with  Delaware, 
some  by  large,  and  some  by  very  small 
majorities.  The  violence  of  the  opposition 
party  was  in  some  sections  very  great,  re- 
sulting, in  New  York,  in  tumultuous  riots. 
Of  the  thirteen  original  states,  lihode 
Island  was  the  last  to  accept  the  constitu- 
tion, which  she  did  in  May,  1790. 

The  year  of  suspense,  while  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  debating  the  great  question 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  constitu- 
tion oifered  them  by  Washington  and  his 

nouncement  of  the  result,  succeeded  by  a 
national  jubilee. 
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Washington,  "  First  in  War,  First  in  Peace,  and  First  in  the  Hearts  of  his  Countrymen,"  the  Nation's 
Spontaneous,  Unanimous  Choiue, — His  Triumphal  Progress  from  Home,  and  Solemn  Induction  into 
Office. — Jubilee  throughout  the  Republic,  over  the  August  Event, — Auspicious  Commencement  of 
tlie  National  Executive  Government  — Requirements  of  the  Constitution— ; A  President  to  be  Chosen. 
—Four  Years  the  Terra  of  Service  — All  Eyes  Fixed  Upon  Washington. — His  Reluctance  to  Accept. 
— Uensons  Given  for  this  Course —Urgent  Appeals  to  Him.— The  Result  of  the  Election— One 
Voice  and  One  Mind  — He  Bowa  to  the  People's  Will. — Joy  Produced  by  His  Decision. — Departs  at 
Once  from  Mount  Vernon — Farewell  Visits  to  His  Mother.— Inauguration  Appointed  for  March 
Fourth.— Postponement  to  \pri I  Thirtieth — Order  of  Ceremonies. — New  Spectacle  in  the  Western 
World. — Distinguished  Celebrities  Present — Washington's  Elegant  Appearance. — Dignity  when 
Taking  the  Oath  — Reierentiallv  Kis  es  the  Bible, — Curious  Customs  Initiated. 


of  the  Unitbd 
all  the  diacordi 
there  was  hut  ■ 


COOEDING  to  the  terms  of  the  new- 
federal  constitution,  which  had  now 
heen  assented  to  and  ratified  hy  the 
requisite  number  of  states,  a  President 
a  required  to  he  elet-ted  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  and,  amidst 
;e9  of  political  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  constitution  itself, 
e  sentiment  throughout  the  country  as  to  the  man  who  should  admin- 
ister the  iftins  ot  the  government  4.11  eyes  were  directed  to  Washington,  and  at  an 
early  period  his  correspondenti  endeavored  to  prepare  his  mind  to  gratify  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  Mr  Johnson,  a  distinguished  patriot  of  Maryland,  wrote  him, 
"We  can  not  do  without  you  "  Indeed,  he  alone  was  telieved  to  iill  so  pre-eminent  a 
place  in  the  puhln  esteem,  th'vt  he  might  he  called  to  the  head  of  the  nation  without 
exciting  env^  ,  ind  he  ilone  possessed  in  so  unlimited  a  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
masses,  that,  undei  hia  auspices,  the  friends  of  the  new  political  system  might  hope  to 
sec  it  introduced  with  a  degree  of  firmness  which  would  enable  it  to  resist  the  open 
assaults  and  setret  plots  of  its  miny  enemies. 

By  almost  all  nhoisere  on  terms  cf  intimacy  with  Washington,  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  his  earnest  desire  for  private  life  and  the  improvement  of  his  vast  and  long- 
neglected  plantations,  would  prevail  oi  er  the  wishes  of  the  public, — an  acquiescence 
in  which  wishes  was  believed  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  completion  of  that  great 
work,  the  Constitution,  on  which  tho  gimdeur  and  happiness  of  America  was  deemed  to 
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depend.  The  struggle,  on  his  part,  be- 
tween inclination  and  duty,  was  long  and 
severe,  as  ia  evident  by  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  on  the  subject,  in  response  to  the  ap- 
peals and  importunities  constantly  made  by 
his  friends.  Colonel  Lee,  then  a  distin- 
guished member  of  congress,  communicat- 
ing to  Washington  the  measures  which  that 
body  were  adopting  to  introduce  the  govern- 
ment just  ordained,  thus  alludes  to  the 
presidency ;  "  Without  you,  the  govern- 
ment can  have  but, little  chance  of  success ; 
and  the  people,  of  that  happiness  which 
its  prosperity  must  yield."  So,  also,  Mr. 
Grouvemeur  Morris,  a  patriot  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  con- 
gress during  a  great  part  of  the  war,  and 
who  had  performed  a  splendid  part  in  the 
general  convention,  wrote:  "I  have  ever 
thought,  and  have  ever  said  that  you  must 
be  the  president ;  no  other  man  can  fill 
that  office."  The  great  Hamilton  likewise 
urged  him  to  accept  the  office,  and  thus 
yield  to  the  general  call  of  the  country  in 
relation  to  its  new  and  untried  govern- 
ment. "You  will  permit  me  to  say," 
wrote  Hamilton,  "  that  it  is  indispensable 
you  should  lend  yourself  to  its  first  opera- 
tions. It  is  to  little  purpose  to  have  in- 
troduced a  system,  if  the  weightiest  influ- 
ence is  not  given  to  its  firm  establishment 
at  the  outset."  Such  arguments  and  en- 
treaties as  these  poured  in  upon  Washing- 
ton from  all  quarters  of  the  broad  land, 
that  he  should  consent  to  assume  the  pres- 
idential chair. 

But  tlie  election  had  taken  place,  in 
obedience  to  the  fundamental  law ;  and  at 
length,  the  votes  for  the  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  were, 
as  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  opened 
and  counted  in  the  senate.  The  result 
showed,  that  neither  the  animosity  of  par- 
ties, nor  the  activity  of  the  enemies  of  the 
newly-formed  government,  could  deprive 
General  Washington  of  a 'single  vote  in 
the  electoral  college.  By  the  voluntary 
and  spontaneous  voice  of  a  great  people, 
he  was  called  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
the  nation.  The  second  number  of  votes 
was  given  to  Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Massa- 


chusetts. George  Washington  and  John 
Adams  were  therefore  declared  to  be  duly 
elected  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  to  serve  for  four  years  from 
the  fourth  of  March,  1789. 

At  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
April,  1789,  the  appointment  of  General 
Wasliington  as  supreme  executive  of  the 
republic  was  officially  announced  to  him. 
This  commission  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  the  late 
congress,  who  presented  to  him  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  John  LaugdoE,  president 
pro  t&m/pore  of  the  senate,  stating  that  he 
was  unanimously  elected. 

Acciistomed  to  respect  the  wishes  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  Washington  did  not  think 
himself  at  liberty  to  decline  an  office  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  unsought  suffrage 
of  an  entire  people.  His  acceptance  of  it, 
and  the  expressions  of  gratitude  he  in- 
dulged in  for  this  fresh  proof  of  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  country,  were  min- 
gled with  declarations  of  extreme  diffidence 
in  himself.  "  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  that  there 
may  not  be  reaeon  for  regretting  the 
choice,  for,  indeed,  all  I  can  promise  is, 
to  accomplish  that  which  can  be  done  by 
an  honest  zeal."  In  this  spirit  of  devoted 
self-sacrifice,  and  realizing  that  the  ur- 
gency of  public  affairs  must  require  the 
immediate  attendance  of  the  president  at 
the  seat  of  government,  he  hastened  hia 
departure ;  on  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
therefore,~the  second  day  after  receiving 
the  certificate  of  his  election, — he  bade 
adieu  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  private  life, 
and  to  domestic  felicity,  and,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Thomson  and  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys, proceeded  to  New  York,  where 
congress  was  then  in  session,  to  assume 
the  administration  of  the  new  government. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  anxi- 
ety upon  hia  mind  concerning  the  public 
business,  he  did  not  omit  to  pay  a  parting 
visit  to  his  venerable  mother.  Embracing 
his  mother,  Washington  bowed  his  head 
upon  her  shoulder  and  wept,  murmuring 
at  the  same  time  something  of  a  hope  that 
they  should  meet  again.  "No,  George," 
she  replied,  "this  is  our  last  parting;  my 
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li^s  to  lome  lie  lew  But  gj  fuUill  j  ^ui  I  town,  whcro  tho  wliole  p  puHtioii  turned 
hi^li  dutiti'^  and  may  frod  bless  and  keep  out  to  do  him  honor  And  thus  it  was, 
jou  '      bhe   was   then    afflii.tpd    with    a,  \  that,  notwithstanding  W  ashmgton  wished 


cmcir  of  nh    Ii     1,      1     1  H    1    1       _I    i 

Leaving   Alexandua    he  was  atLompa- 
Qied  by  a  throng  of  oitiaens  to  George 


prn  ate  loume^  his  desire  could 
not  be  gratified  The  publii  feelings  were 
too  strong  to  be  suppieised  Crowds 
flocked  around  bim  enthusiastically  wber- 
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ever  lie  stopped ;  and  corps  of  militia,  and 
processions  of  citizens,  attended  liim 
through  their  respective  states.  At  Phil- 
adelphia, he  was  received  hy  a  concourse 
of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of 
the  city  and  state,  and  followed  by  thou- 
sands of  people  to  a  grand  banquet,  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  whei-e  addresses 
and  sentiments  were  interchanged,  while 
tlie  air  was  filled  with  the  shouts  of  popu- 
lar exultation,  and  with  one  universal 
acclaim,  invoking  blessings  upon  him.  As 
he  crossed  tlie  Schuylkill,  a  civic  crown  of 
laurel  was,  unperceived  by  him,  let  down 
upon  his  head  by  a  youth  who  was  con- 
cealed in  the  arch  of  evergreen  which  dec- 
orated the  bridge.  At  night,  the  whole 
town  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  all 
classes  and  ages  spontaneously  united  in 
the  happy  festivities. 

The  next  day,  at  Trenton,  he  was  wel- 
comed in  a  manner  exceedingly  novel  and 
touching.  In  addition  to  the  usual  dem- 
onstrations of  respect  and  attachment, 
which  were  given  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  hy  military  corps,  and  by  private 
persons  of  distinction,  the  gentler  sex  pre- 
pared, in  their  own  taste,  a  most  unique 
tribute  of  their  regard,  indicative  of  the 
grateful  recollection  in  which  they  held 
their  deliverance  twelve  years  before  from 
an  insulting  enemy.  On  the  bridge  ex- 
tending across  the  stream  which  passes 
through  the  town, — tlie  place  where  Wash- 
ington, atone  time,  made  so  gallant  a  sur- 
prise on  the  enemy  of  hia  country,  and  at 
another,  so  important  a  stand,  and  a  re- 
treat worth  more  than  a  victory, — a  tri- 
umphal arch  was  erected,  with  evergreen 
and  floral  adornments,  and  supported  by 
thirteen  pillars  similarly  enwreathed.  On 
the  front  was  inscribed,  in  large  golden 
letters:  'The  Defendek  of  the  Moth- 
ers   WILL    BE    THE    PrOTEOTOK    OP    THE 

Daughters.'  Over  this,  in  the  center  of 
the  arch,  above  the  inscription,  was  a 
dome  or  cupola  of  evergreens  and  flowers 
encircling  the  dates  of  two  memorable 
events,  one  of  these  being  the  hold  and 
judicious  stand  made  by  the  American 
troops,  by  which  the  progress  of  the  Brit^ 


ish  army  was  arrested  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Princeton ;  the  other 
was  the  dite  of  W  ishington's  glorious 
victory  it  Tienton,  wlien  nine  hundred 
Hessi'ina  nete  made  prisoners,  and  the 
bonzon  of  American  ifE'iiis  w  is  illumined 
hy  a  iTidiance  whn-h  never  again  whilly 
forsojk  it  On  the  summit  of  the  aich  a 
large  sun-flower,  as  always  pointing  to  the 
sun,  was  designed  to  express  this  motto, — 
'To  You  Alone.'  The  ladies  had  ar- 
ranged themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
street,  between  the  arch  and  the  town, 
with  their  daughters  in  front,  to  a  very 
considerable  number,  all  dressed  in  white, 
and  decorated  with  floral  wreaths  and 
chaplets.  Six  of  these  held  baskets  of 
flowers  in  their  hands,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
general  had  passed  under  the  arch,  the 
beautiful  choristers  advanced,  singing  a 
sonnet  composed  for  the  occasion ;  as  they 
sung  the  last  lines  they  strewed  the  flowers 
before  the  genera]. 

At  Brunswick,  he  was  joined  by  Gov- 
ernor William  Livingston,  of  Mew  Jersey, 
who  accompanied  him  to  Elizabethtown 
Point.  On  the  road,  the  committee  of 
congress  received  and  attended  him  with 
much  military  parade  to  the  point  where 
he  was  to  embark  for  New  York.  The 
embarkation  took  place  in  a  magnificently- 
decorated  barge,  manned  and  rowed  by 
thirteen  branch  pilots,  attired  in  white. 
There  were  also  other  barges,  filled  with 
eminent  dignitaries  from  all  parts  of  the 
land. 

Arriving  at  Kew  York,  the  president 
was  received  by  the  governor  of  the  state, 
and  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens, 
headed  by  the  military.  Multitudes  of  his 
old  and  faithful  officers  and  fellow-patriots 
pressed  around  him  to  offer  their  congrat- 
ulations, and  to  express  the  joy  which 
glowed  in  their  bosoms  at  seeing  the  man 
in  whom  all  confided,  at  the  head  of  tlie 
nation's  affairs. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  president's  first 
arrival  at  the  seat  of  government  was  a 
national  ovation  which  showed,  by  its 
spontaneousness,  enthusiasm,  and  unanim- 
ity, that  all  hearts  and  voices  were  united 
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ill  liis  favor.  It  was  an  occaaion  which 
excited  tlio  great  heart  of  the  people  be- 
yond all  powers  of  description ;  the  hand 
of  industry  was  susjjended,  and  the  various 
pleasures  of  the  capital  were  centered  in  a 
single  and  universal  enjoyment.  Many 
aged  patriots  were  heard  to  say  that  they 
should  now  die  contented,  having  had  a 
sight  of  tho  Father  of  hi^  '    unti\ 


The  fourth  of  Man  h  was  the  d\y  which 
hid  been  appointed  toi  the  new  national 
gc\ernnient  to  (.ommence  opeiations,  but 
so  manj  impedimenta  0(,Gurted  that  it  was 
not  until  the  thirtieth  ot  April  that  tins 
to  A  place 

Vi  L  piPSident  Adams  irn^ed  m  New 
l:ork  escoited  bv  a  trwp  of  horse,  on  the 
twentv  first  of  April  and,  two  dajs  before 
Washma^ton  s  ■inival,  took  lus  teat  as  tlie 
constitutional  presiding  officer  of  the 
senate  On  doing  this,  he  ad  Iressed  that 
body  in  a  dignified  speech  adapted  to  the 
occasi  m,  and  warmly  eulogistic  of  the 
new  boin  republic  and  its  illustrious  chief 
magistrate 

On  Thursday,  the  thirtieth  of  April 
1789,  the  ceiemony  of  Inaugurating  th 
Fir^t  President  of  the  United  States  tork 
place  m  New  "iork,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  federal  capitil  Lcng  before  the 
hour  ami  ed,  the  t  iwn  swarmed  with 
pcoph  ,  eteiy  tavern  -uid  toardmg house 
was  full,  and  private  residences  teemed 
with  guests  md  lodgers  Manj  persons 
are  'faid  to  have  slf-pt  in  tents  on  the 
Common  '  The  Hu  Ison  n  as  studded  with 
boats  learing  visitoi'.  and  long  caravans 
of  (.arts  begin  to  ariive  before  daybreak 
fiom  Westihebter,  Long  Island,  and  the 
Jeisojs       The     eiemony  of  the    liv  W3« 


ushered  in  by  a  salute  fired  from  the  bat- 
tery. This  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and,  even  at  this  early  hoiir,  the 
streets  were  fast  filling  up.  At  nine,  the 
church  bells  rang  out  a  merry  peal ;  at  ten 
they  sammoned  the  worshipers  to  church, 
each  pastor  devoting  the  occasion  to  im- 
ploring Heaven's  blessing  upon  the  nation 
and  the  fiist  piesident  General  Wash- 
ington hid  now  been  in  the  city  a  iieek, 
having  arrived  on  the  twenty  third  He 
was  living  m  a  private  house,  the  prop- 
erty ot  Mr  Osgood  on  the  corner  ot 
rherr^  street  md  Franklin  square  but 
his  househtld  vrrangements  had  not  yet 
been  perfected,  as  Mis  Washington  did 
not  11  i\e  for  some  little  time  remaining 
at  Mount  Vernon  untd  aftairs  were  in  a 
state  of  leailmess  for  her  presence  at  the 
new  presidential  mansion 

At  Hight  otkck  on  this  memjiible 
moinmg  the  sky  was  oieiLi&t  and  the 
appeiionce  was  that  of  a  githeiing  stoim 
Eier\body  noticed  however,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  bells  beE;an  to  ring  the  sky 
cleared,  and  by  the  close  ot  divine  tervice 
the  weathei  wis  seiene  and  beautiful  At 
noon  the  procession  that  was  to  conduct 
the  president  to  Fedei-al  hall  assembled 
in  due  style  opposite  his  residHn<-e  m 
Cherry  stieet  There  weie  the  usual  mil- 
itary companies — a  troop  of  liorae,  one  or 
two  companies  of  grenadiers,  a  compini  of 
Highlanders,  m  kilt^  — all  the  chief  mu 
111  ip  1     fBcels   the  Cjn^lPsmonil   nmm  t 


tpps  lid  the  iif  w  ctbij  et, — niultitules  ot 
distinguished  citizens  bunging  up  the 
rear  By  this  assemblage  the  new  presi- 
dent was  escorted  to  Federal  hall  which 
•itood  at  the  heid  ot  Broad  stieet  m  Will 
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where  the  custom-house  was  subsoquontly 
buUt.  The  old  building  had  been  put  in 
repair  at  a  considerable  expense,  but  it 
was  still  so  rickety  that  cautious  persons 
looked  forward  to  the  ceremony  with  un- 
easiness. The  procession  having  arrived, 
and  the  hall  occupied  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme, nothing  remained  but  to  proceed 
with  the  solemn  formaJitiea ;  and,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  there  was  no  precedent 
in  history  for  the  inauguration  of  a  repub- 
lican president,  one  can  not  but  admire  the 
striking  dignity  which  characterized  the 
whole  occasion.  At  the  door  of  the  senate 
chamber,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
vast  multitude  were  intensely  directed,  the 
vice-president  met  General  Washington, 
and  with  consummate  but  unaffected  ease 
and  grace  of  manner  said — 

'■  Sir,  the  senate  and  house  of  represent' 
atives  of  the  United  States  are  ready  to 
attend  you  to  take  the  oath  required  by 
the  Constitution,  which  will  be  adminis- 
tered to  you  by  the  chancellor  of  the  state 
of  iVew  York." 

"■  I  am  ready  to  prooeed"  was  Washing- 
ton's reply,  made  with  his  accustomed 
elegant  dignity. 

The  vice-president  now  led  the  way  to 
the  outside  gallery ;  the  president  fol- 
lowed, with  as  many  of  the  high  function- 
aries as  could  find  room,  and  all  were  pres- 
ently gathered  on  the  balcony  fronting  on 
Wall  street.  Of  the  group,  perhaps  the 
most  striking  person  was  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston, in  a  full  suit  of  black,  and,  like 
Washington,  one  of  the  flnest-looldng  men 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  Secretary  Otis  car- 
ried the  Bible  on  a  crimson  cushion,  and 
near  him  were  Generals  Knox  and  St. 
Clair,  Bflger  Sherman,  Hamilton,  and 
other  noted  persons  of  revolutionary  fame. 
At  the  proper  moment,  the  chancellor  ad- 
ministered the  oath,  with  great  delibera- 
tion and  emphasis,  to  Washington,  who, 
bowing  down,  seized  the  book,  kissed  it, 
and  exclaimed,  with  closed  eyes  and  much 
emotion— 

"I swear,  so  help  me  God!" 

"It  is  done,"  the  chancellor  declared, 
and,   turning    to    the    crowd    exclaimed. 


"Long  live  George  Washington,  President 
of  the  United  States  !  " 

This  last-named  declaration,  on  the  part 
of  the  chancellor,  was  in  imitation  of  mo- 
narchical custom.  The  error  of  this  prac- 
tice was,  however,  soon  exposed  and 
abandoned ;  but  at.  this  time,  the  crowd 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  exciting  solem- 
nity of  the  scene,  and  many  who  demon- 
stratively waved  their  hats  were  too 
overcome  by  emotion  to  join  in  the  huzzas. 

Of  course,  Washington  was  the  observed 
of  all  observers  in  that  mighty  crowd,  and 
his  grandly-commanding  figure  made  this 
both  natural  and  easy,  and  so  too  did  the 
construction  of  the  balcony,  conspicuously 
fronting  the  edifice,  where  the  remarkable 
ceremony  was  performed.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  complete  suit  of  dark  brown  broad- 
cloth, of  American  production,  white  sUk 
long  stockings,  silver  shoe-buckles  upon 
his  polished  shoes,  a  steel-hilted  dress 
sword,  and  his  hair  dressed  and  powdered 
according  to  the  style  then  in  vogue,  and 
gathered  up  in  a  bag.  This  attire,  it  may 
be  remarked,  was  Washington's  personal 
choice.  On  the  occasion  of  his  second  in- 
auguration, however,  Washington  was 
dressed  precisely  as  Stuart  has  painted 
him  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  full-length  por- 
trait— in  a  full  suit  of  the  richest  black 
velvet,  with  diamond  Itnee-bncHes,  and 
square  silver  buckles  set  upon  shoes  ja- 
panned with  the  most  scrupulous  neatness, 
black  silk  stockings,  his  shirt  ruffled  at  the 
breast  and  wrists,  a  light  dress-sword;  his 
hair  prcrfuaely  powdered,  fully  dressed,  so 
as  to  project  at  the  sides,  and  gathered  be- 
hind ill  a  silk  bag,  ornamented  with  a 
large  rose  of  black  ribbon.  He  held  his 
cocked  hat,  which  had  a  large  black  cock- 
ade on  one  side  of  it,  in  his  hand,  while 
standing,  but  laid  it  on  the  table  when  he 
sat  down. 

Washington,  on  taking  the  oath,  as  ad- 
ministered by  Chancellor  Livingston,  is 
said  to  have  laid  his  hand  upon  that  page 
of  the  Bible  containing  the  fiftieth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  opposite  to  which  were  two 
illustrations  of  the  text,  one  being  a  pic- 
ture of  'The  Blessing  of  Zebulon,'  and  the 
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other  of  'Tlie  Prophecy  oi  Isaachar.'  That 
memorable  volume,  of  such  peculiar  his- 
torical associations,  now  belongs  to  one  of 
the  masonic  lodges  in  New  York.  Upon 
each  of  the  two  outside  surfaces  of  the  vol- 
ume, there  is  engraved  in  golden  letters  a 
commemorative  record  of  the  interesting 
circumstances  attaching  to  it ;  and  on  the 
inside,  beautifully  written  upon  parch- 
ment, in  ornamental  style,  surmounted  by 
an  engraved  portrait  of  Washington,  is 
the  following  statement : 

'  On  this  Sacred  Volume,  on  the  30th  day 
of  April,  1789,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
was  administered  to  Geokke  Washisthton 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  This  important 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Most 
Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Robert  R.  Livings- 
ton, Chancellor  of  the  state.' 

The  inaugural  address  delivered  by 
Washington,  and  which,  like  all  the  early 
inaugurals,  possessed  the  merit  of  brevity, 
was  pronounced  in  the  senate  chamber.  It 
was  considered,  in  those  days,  a  speech  to 
congress  and  not  to  the  people ;  and  both 
houses  felt  it  incumbent  on  them — follow- 
ing the  usage  of  monarchies, — to  present 
replies  to  the  president,  at  his  residence. 

From  the  senate  chamber,  the  president 
was  escorted  to  St.  Paul's  church,  where 
he  heard  an  appropriate  religious  service, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Prevost;  and  thence 
home  to  hla  house.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  city  was  one  blaze  of  illumination, 
all  classes  participating  hi  this  attractive 


feature  of  the  general  jubilee.  Many  of 
the  illuminations  were  very  beautiful — - 
none  more  so  than  those  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  ministers,  who  both  lived  in 
Broadway,  near  the  Bowling  Green ;  and 
the  whole  scene  was  ttnique,  animated,  and 
enchanting.  General  Washington  him- 
self went  '  down  town,'  that  is  to  say, 
toward  the-  Battery,  to  see  the  spectacle,  of 
which  he  expressed  the  warmest  admira- 
tion ;  returning  about  ten  o'clock  on  foot, 
the  crowd  being  too  dense  for  a  carriage 

As  the  supreme  head  of  the  nation. 
President  Washington  at  once  endeavored 
to  acquaint  himself  fully  with  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  for  this  purpose,  be 
caUed  upon  those  who  had  been  the  beads 
of  departments  under  the  confederation,  to 
report  to  him  the  situation  of  their  respec- 
tive concerns.  He  also,  having  consulted 
with  his  friends,  adopted  a  system  for  the 
order  of  bis  own  household,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  hours  of  business,  and  of  in- 
tercourse with  those  who,  in  a  formal 
manner,  visited  him  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation.  But  he  publicly  an- 
nounced that  neither  visits  of  business  nor 
of  ceremony  would  be  expected  on  Sunday, 
as  he  wished  to  reserve  that  day  sacredly 
to  himself.  One  of  the  most  important 
and  delicate  of  the  president's  duties  was 
to  fill  tliose  departments  which  congress  at 
an  early  day  had  established  to  aid  the 
executive  in  the  administration  of  the 
government.  His  judgment  and  prudence 
were  consistently  exhibited  in  this  respect, 
by  Iiis  selecting  such  able  men  for  his 
cabinet. 
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LL  historians  agree  in  declaring  that  the 

■  defeat  of  Genei-al  St.  CJair,  in  1791,  by 

the  Indians  oi  the  north-west  territory, 
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was  the  most  signal  and  disastrous  ever 
sustained  by  the  American  army,  in  its 
battles  with  the  warriors  of  the  forest. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  defeat — ^the 
news  of  which  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
the  then  struggling  and  distracted  govern- 
ment,— was  retrieved  by  a  most  complete 
and  decisive  victory,  under  General 
Wayne,  over  these  same  tribes,  collected 
together  in  a  vast  and  powerful  horde,  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  in  1794 ;  a  vic- 
tory which,  taten  in  connection  with  the 
snhsequent  overwhelming  triumph  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Creeks,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
power  of  the  Indian  race  in  North  Amer- 
ica,—  settling  forever  the  long  struggle 
that  had  been  carried  on  between  the  white 
man  and  the  red  man,  in  favor  of  the 
former,  though  the  warlike  propensities  of 
the  savages  occasionally  broke  out  in  sub- 
sequent years,  as  in  1811,  under  Tecum- 
seh ;  the  Creek  war,  of  1814,  under 
"Weatherford;  the  terrible  Seminole  cam- 
paign ;  the  Cherokee  contest ;  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  Sacs,  Eoxes,  and  Winnebagoes, 
under  B]a<:k  Hawk;  the  renowned  Flor^ 
ida  war,  of  1835,  under  Micanopy  and  Os- 
ceola; etc.  These  later  wars  tasked,  to 
the  utmost,  the  military  sldll  of  such 
trained  soldiers  as  Ja«kson,  Harrison, 
Worth,  Harney,  Jessup,  Clinch,  Thomp- 
son, Dade,  Atkinson,  Gaines,  Taylor.  Rod 
Jacket,  and  Cornplanter,  were  prominent 
chieftains  in  the  wars  of  the  Senecas. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1790,  Gen- 
eral Harmer  was  intrusted  with  the  import- 
ant duty  of  looking  aiter  the  fierce  tribes 
nil  the  Miami  and  Wabash,  between  whom 
and  the  Kentuckians  there  had  long  waged 
a  relentless  war.  The  general  went  for- 
ward with  a  body  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  leguiars,  who,  being  re-enforced  by 
the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky, 
formed  a  corps  of  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  men.  The  Indians, 
on  liis  approach,  set  fire  to  their  villages ; 
but  this  was  nothing,  unless  they  could  be 
brought  to  an  engagement.  Harmer, 
however,  instead  of  advancing  himself, 
with  the  main  body,  sent  forward  Colonel 


Hardin,  with  two  hundred  a.nd  ten  men, 
of  whom  only  thirty  were  regulars.  They 
were  attacked ;  the  militia  fied;  the  others 
were  nearly  cut  off.  The  general  then 
sent  forward  Hardin,  with  three  hundred 
men,  who  speedily  encountered  another 
large  body.  After  a  brave  contest,  in 
which  this  party  lost  nearly  half  their 
number,  they  retreated  on  the  main  body. 
Thus  disaster  followed  disaster,  and  the 
nation  became  sore  and  mortified  under 
such  repeated  humiliations. 

One  of  the  last  measures,  therefore, 
adopted  by  the  United  States  congress, 
the  ensuing  year,  1791,  was  to  augment 
the  national  military  force,  to  a  suitable 
degree  of  power,  and  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  President  Washington  more  ample 
means  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  as 
the  Indians  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
Ohio  still  continued  their  hostilities.  A 
new  expedition  against  the  belligerent 
tribes  had,  in  consequence,  been  projected ; 
and  General  St.  Clair,,  then  governor  of 
the  territory  west  of  the  Ohio,  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  forces  to  be  em- 
ployed. Washington  had  been  deeply 
chagrined  by  the  mortifyiiig  disasters  of 
General  JHarmer's. expedition  to  the  Wa^- 
bash,  resulting,  from  Indian  ambushes. 
In  talcing  leave,  therefore,  of  his  old  mili-. 
tary  comrade^  St.  Clair,  he  wished  him 
success  and  honor,  and  added  this  solemn 
warning : 

"You  have  your  instructions  from  the 
secretary  of  war.  I  had  a  strict  eye  to 
them,  and  will  add  but  one  word,^ — ^Be- 
ware  of  a  surprise !  You  know  how  the 
Indians  fight.  I  repeat  it — Bewar&  of  a 
surprise  1  " 

With  these  warning  words  sounding  in 
liis  ear,  fresh  with  Washington's  awful 
emphasis,  St.  Clair  departed. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  while  the 
main  body  of  St.  Clair's  army  were  en- 
camped ill  two  lines  on  rising  ground, 
some  fifteen  miles  soiith  of  the  Miami  vil- 
lages on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Wa^ 
bash,  and  the  militia  upon  a  high  flat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  they  were 
surprised  and  terribly  attacked  by  an  In- 
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dian.  force  wliich  lay  concealed  in  tlie 
woods.  General  St.  Clair,  who  was  suffer- 
ing severely  from  gout,  was  unable  to 
mount  his  Iiorso,  and  had  to  be  carried 
about  in  a  litter,  from  -which  he  gave  his 
orders  with  discretion  and  the  most  perfect 
coolness.  The  battle  raged  fearfully  for 
nearly  three  hours,  and  after  nearly  half 
of  his  army  had  been  slaughtered,  St.  Clair 
beat  a  headlong  retreat.  Thus  wore  all 
the  plans,  hopes  and  labors  of  President 
Washington,  congress,  and  the  cabinet,  in 
reference  to  the  Indian  campaign,  utterly 
and  deplorably  overthrown  in  a  single 
day  !  This  result  is  stated  to  have  arisen 
thus :  On  the  third  of  Kovember,  St.  Clair 
formed  his  force  into  two  lines  j  the  first, 
under  the  command  of  General  Butler, 
composed  the  right  wing,  and  lay  with  a 
creek  immediately  in  their  front.  The 
left  wing,  commanded  by  Colonel  Darke, 
formed  the  second,  and  lay  v?ith  an  inter- 
val of  about  seventy  yards  between  them 
and  the  first  line.  The  militia  wei*  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  creek,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  front.  About  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  the  next  morning  just  after 
the  troops  hid  been  dismissed  fiom  the 
paiade,  an  unexpe(,ted  attack  was  made 
upon  the  militii,  who  fled  m  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  rushing  into  c  tmp  through 
the  first  line  of  regul  ir  trojj  s,  wbii  h  had 


been  formed  the  instant  the  first  gun  was 
discharged,  threw  them  too  into  disorder. 
Such  was  the  panic,  and  so  rapid  and  irreg- 
ular the  flight,  that  the  exertions  of  the 
officers  to  recall  the  men  to  their  senses 
and  to  duty  were  quite  unavailing. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  American 
flre  could  produce,  on  a  concealed  enemy, 
no  considerable  effect,  and  that  the  only 
hope  of  victory  was  in  the  bayonet.  At 
the  head  of  the  second  regiment,  which 
formed  the  left  of  tlie  left  wing,  Darke 
made  an  impetuous  charge  upon  the 
enemy,  forced  them  from  their  ground 
with  some  loss,  and  drove  them  about  four 
hundred  yards.  He  was  followed  by  that 
whole  wing ;  but  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  riflemen  to  press  this  advan- 
tage, deprived  him  of  its  benefit,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  gave  over  the  pursuit,  the  In- 
dians renewed  the  attack.  In  the  mean- 
time.     General     Butler     was      mortal!  y 
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wounded,  the  left  of  the  right  wing  was 
broken,  the  artillerists  almost  to  a  man 
killed,  the  guns  seized,  and  the  camp  pen- 
etrated hy  the  enemy.  Orders  were  given 
to  again  charge  with  the  bayonet;  this 
was  done  with  spirit  and  momentary  suc- 
cess, the  Indians  being  driven  out  of  the 
camp,  and  the  artillery  recovered. 

To  save  the  remnant  of  the  army  was 
all  that  now  remained  to  be  done;  and, 
about  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  ordered  Colonel  Darke,  with 
.the  second  regiment,  to  charge  a  body  oii 
Indians  who  intercepted  their  retreat,  and 
to  gain  the  road.  Major  Clarke,  with  his 
battalion,  was  directed  to  cover  the  rear. 
These  orders  were  executed,  and  then  a 
disorderly  flight  commenced.  The  pursuit 
was  kept  up  about  four  miles,  when,  fortu- 
nately for  the  surviving  Americans,  the 
victorious  savages,  eager  for  plunder, 
stopped  at  the  camp  of  their  vanquished 
foes,  to  divide  the  spoils.  The  routed 
troops  continued  their  flight  to  Eort  Jef- 
ferson —  some  thirty  miles,  —  throwing 
away  their  arms  along  the  road.  At  this 
place  they  met  the  detached  regiment,  and 
leaving  their  wounded  at  Eort  Jefferson, 
the  army  continued  its  retreat  to  Eort 
Washington,  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Cincinnati. 

Poor  St.  Clair's  defeat  has  been  aptly 
paralleled  with  that  of  Braddock.  No 
doubt,  when  he  realized  the  terrible  havoc 
that  had  been  made,  he  thought  sadly  of 
Washington's  parting  words,  "  Beware  of 
a  surprise  !  "  The  manner  in  which  the 
news  of  this  disaster  affected  Washington 
it.  thus  described  by  Mr.  Rush  :— 

Towards  the  close  of  a  winter's  day,  in 
Dec:ember,  an  officer  in  uniform  was  seen 
to  dismount  in  front  of  the  president's 
house  in  Philadelphia,  and,  giving  the 
bridle  to  his  servant,  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  mansion.  Learning  from  the  porter 
that  the  president  was  at  dinner,  he  said 
ho  was  on  public  business,  having  dis- 
patches which  he  could  deliver  only  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  A  servant  was  sent 
into  the  dining-room  to  give  the  informa- 
tion to  Jlr.  Lear,  the  president's  private 


secretary,  who  left  the  table  and  went  into 
the  hall,  where  the  officer  repeated  what 
he  had  said,  Mr.  Lear  replied  that,  as 
the  president's  secretary,  he  would  take 
charge  of  the  dispatches  and  deliver  them 
at  the  proper  time.  The  officer  made 
answer  that  he  had  just  arrived  from  the 
western  army,  and  his  orders  were  explicit 
to  deliver  tliem  with  all  promptitude,  and 
to  the  president  in  person ;  but  that  he 
would  wait  his  directions,  Mr,  Lear  re- 
turned, and  in  a  whisper  imparted  to  the 
president  what  had  passed.  General 
Washington  rose  from  the  table  and  went 
to  the  ofBcer.  He  was  hack  in  a  short 
time,  made  a  word  of  apology  for  his  ab- 
sence, but  no  allusion  to  the  cause  of  it 
He  had  company  that  day.  Everything 
went  on  as  usual.  Dinner  over,  the  gen- 
tlemen passed  to  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs. 
Washington,  which  was  open  in  the  even- 
ing. The  general  spoke  courteously  to 
every  lady  in  the  room,  as  was  his  custom. 
His  hours  were  early,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
aJl  the  company  had  gone.  Soon  Mrs, 
Washington  left  the  room,  and  the  general 
and  Mr.  Lear  remained.  The  chief  now 
paced  the  room  in  hurried  strides,  and 
without  speaking,  for  several  minutes. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  a  sofa  by  the  flxe, 
telling  Mr,  Lear  to  sit  down.  He  rose 
again,  and,  as  he  wallted  backward  and 
forward,  Mr,  Lear  saw  a  storm  gathering. 
In  the  agony  of  his  emotion,  he  struck  his 
clenched  hands  with  fearful  force  against 
his  forehead,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish 
exclaimed — 

"It's  all  over!  St.  Clair's  defeated— 
routed ;  the  ofBcers  nearly  all  killed — the 
men  by  wholesale-— that  brave  army  cut  to 
pieces — the  rout  complete !  too  shocking  to 
thijik  of — and  a  surprise  m  the  bargain  1 " 

He  uttered  all  this  with  great  vehe- 
mence. Then  he  paused,  and  walked 
about  the  room  several  times,  agitated,  but 
saying  nothing.  Near  the  door  he  stopped 
short  and  stood  still  a  few  seconds;  then, 
turning  to  the  secretary,  who  stood  amazed 
at  the  spectacle  of  Washington  in  all  his 
terrors,  the  general,  in  his  wrath,  again 
broke  out,  saying, 
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"  Yes,  sir,  heke,  in  this  very  room,  on 
this  very  spot,  I  took  leave  of  him;  I 
wished  him  success  and  honor.  '  You 
have  your  instructions,'  I  said,  'from  the 
secretary  of  war;  I  had  a  strict  eye  to 
them,  and  will  add  but  one  word — beware 
of  tb  surprise !  I  repeat  it— beware  of  a 
surprise.'  You  know  how  the  Indians 
fight  us.'  He  went  off  with  that  as  my 
last  solemn  warning  thrown  into  his  ears. 
And  yet,  to  suffer  that  army  to  be  cut  to 
pieces,  hacked  by  a  surprise — the  very 
thing  I  guarded  him  against !  0  Gud ! 
O  God  1  lie's  worse  than  a  murderer ! 
How  can  he  answer  it  to  his  country  ? 
The  blood  of  the  slain  is  upon  him — the 
curse  of  widows  and  orphans — the  curse  of 
heaven  !  " 

This  torrent  came  out  in  tone  appalling. 
His  Yory  frame  shook.     "It  was  awful!  " 


said  Mr.  Lear.  More  than  once  he  threw 
his  hands  up  as  he  hurled  imprecations 
upon  St.  Clair.  Mr.  Lear  remained  speech- 
less— awed  into  breathless  silence.  Pres- 
ently the  roused  chief  sat  dosvn  on  the 
sofa  once  more.  He  seemed  conscious  of 
his  passion,  and  uncomfortable.  He  was 
silent;  his  wrath  hegan  to  subside.  Ho 
at  length  said,  in  an  altered  voice, 

"  This  must  not  go  beyond  this  room." 
Another  pause  followed — a  longer  one — 
when  he  said,  in  a  tone  quite  low, 

"General  St.  Olair  shall  have  justice. 
I  looked  hastily  through  the  dispatches- 


saw  the  whole  disaster,  but  not  all  the  par- 
ticulars. I  will  hear  him  without  preju- 
dice ;  he  shall  have  fnll  justice  ;  yes,  long, 
faithful,  and  meritorious  services  have 
their  claims." 

Washington   was    now   perfectly  calm. 
Half  an  hour  had  gone  by ;  the  storm  of 
indignation  and  passion  was  over,  and  no 
sign  of  it  was  afterward  seen  in  his  con- 
duct or  heard  in  his  conversation.     His 
wrath  on  this  occasion  was  perhaps  never 
before  aroused  to  so  great  a  pitch,  except 
when  he  confronted  Lee,  when  the  latter 
was  retreating  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 
St.  Olair  was  succeeded  by  the  brave 
General  Wayne,  whose  successes  retrieved 
the  misfortunes  of  his  predecessor,  as  the 
following   stirring    record  will  show.     It 
will  be  interesting,  however,  to  have  some 
account  of  the  character  and  personal  ap- 
pearance   of    Michikiniqua,    or 
"Little  Turtle,"  the  Missesago 
chief,  who  conquered  St.  Clair, 
for  in  no  recorded  battle  did  the 
sons    of    the    forest    ever    show 
themselves    better  warriors,    or 
achieve   more    renown  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Notwithstanding    his     name, 
Little  Turtle  was  at  this  time  at 
least  six  feet  high,  strong,  mus- 
cular, and  remarkably  dignified 
in  his  manners,  though  of  a  very 
sour    and   morose    countenance, 
and  apparently  very  crafty  and 
subtle.     He    was   the    son  of   a 
Miami  chief,  and  was  forty-five 
years  of   age  when    he  led   his   warriors 
against  poor  St.  Clair.     His  warlike  train- 
ing was  of  that  stern  and  hardening  kind 
which  was  never  omitted  in  his  nation. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  or 
Maumee,  in  1794,  that  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  the  successor  of  St.  Clair  in  the 
command  of  the  American  army  in  the 
Miami  country,  dealt  a  retributive  and 
staggering  blow  to  the  power  of  the  In- 
dians in  that  vast  and  magnificent  region, 
— a  blowfi-om  which  they  never  recovered. 
Realizing  the  terrible  shock  which  the 
nation  received  by  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair, 
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the  brave  Wayne — "  mad  Anthony,"  as  he 
was  commonly  called,  on  account  of  his 
leclJess  courage, — at  once  made  the  best 
of  hif  wiv  to  the  theatpr  ot  action,  for  it 
nil  eisj  to  foresee,  whit  indeed  immedi- 
itelj  ensued,  that,  under  the  enconrage- 
nicnt  of  the  successes  against  Harmer  and 
St    Gl  iir,  all  the  treaties  would  be  dis- 


solved, and  a  general  savage  confederacy 
formed  against  the  United  States, 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  1794,  Wayne 
had  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Au 
Glaize  and  the  Miamis  of  the  lakes,  with- 
out opposition.  The  richest  and  most 
extensive  settlements  of  the  western  In- 
dians were  here.  Halting  at  this  place, 
a  few  days,  the  Americana  threw  up  some 
works  of  defense.  A  fort  had  also  been 
built  on  the  St.  Mary,  twenty-four  miles 
in  advance  of  Fort  Kecovery. 

Unwilling  to  lose  time,  or  to  be  in  any 
way  outwitted,  Wayne  moved  forward  on 
the  fifteenth  of  August,  and  on  the. six- 
teenth met  his  messenger  returning  from 
the  Indians,  and  bearing  word  from  them, 
that,  if  the  Americans  would  wait  ten  days 
at  Glaize,  they,  the  Indians,  would  decide 
for  peace  or  war.  Wayne's  only  notice  of 
this  evasive  message  was  to  march  straight 
on,  amving,  on  the  eighteenth,  at  the 
rapids  ;  here  they  halted',  and  labored  the 
next  day  in  erecting  works  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  baggage.  At  eight,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  American 
army  moved  down  the  north  bank  of  the 


Maumee ;  Wayne's  legion  was  on  the 
right,  its  flanlc  covered  by  the  Maumee; 
one  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers  was  on 
the  left,  under  Brigadier-General  Todd; 
and  the  other  was  in  the  rear,  under  Brig- 
adier-General Barbee.  A  selected  battal- 
ion of  mounted  volunteers  moved  in  front 
of  the  legion,  commanded  by  Major  Price, 
who  was  directed  to  keep  sufBciently  ad- 
vanced, so  as  to  give  timely  notice  for  the 
troops  to  form  in  case  of  action,  it  being 
yet  undetermined  whether  the  Indians 
would  choose  peace  or  war. 

Wayne  says,  in  his  official  dispatch, 
that,  after  advancing  about  five  miles, 
Major  Price's  corps  received  so  severe  a 
fire  from  the  enemy,  who  were  secreted  in 
the  woods  and  high  grass,  as  to  compel 
them  to  retreat.  The  legion  was  immedi- 
ately formed  into  two  lines,  principally  in 
a  close  thick  wood,  which  extended  for 
miles  on  the  left,  and  for  a  very  consider- 
able distance  in  front ;  the  ground  was 
covered  with  old  fallen  timber,  probably 
occasioned  by  a  tornado,  which  rendered  It 
impracticable  for  the  cavalry  to  act  with 
effect,  and  afforded  the  enemy  the  most 
favorable  covert  for  their  mode  of  warfare. 
The  savages  were  formed  in  three  lines, 
within  supporting  distance  of  each  other, 
and  extending  for  nearly  two  miles  at 
right  angles  with  the  river.  Wayne  soon 
discovered,  from  the  weight  of  the  fireand 
the  extent  of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy 
were  in  full  force  in  front,  in  possession 
of  their  favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring 
to  turn  the  American  left  flank.  He  there- 
fore gave  orders  for  the  second  line  to 
advance  and  support  the  first,  and  directed 
Major-General  Scott  to  gain  and  turn  the 
right  flank  of  the  savages,  with  the  whole 
of  the  mounted  volunteers,  by  a  circuitous 
route;  at  the  same  time,  the  front  line  was 
ordered  to  advance  and  charge  with  trailed 
arms,  and  rouse  the  Indiana  from  their 
eoverts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
when  up  to  deliver  a  close  and  well-directed 
fire  on  their  backs,  followed  by  a  brisk 
charge,   so  as  not  to  give  them   time  to 

All  these  orders  were  obeyed  with  spirit 
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and  promptitudo ;  but  such  wa3  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  cliarge  \iy  the  first  line  o£ 
infantry,  that  the  Indians  and  Canadian 
militia  and  volunteers  were  driven  from 
their  coverta  in  so  short  a  time,  that, 
although  every  possible  exertion  was  used 


by  the  officers  of  the  second  line  of  the 
legion,  -vnd  bj  Generals  S^ott  Todd,  and 
Barbee,  of  the  mcunted  volunteers  to  gam 
their  proper  positions,  only  a  part  of  ea«h 
could  get  up  in  season,  to  participate  in  the 
action, — the  enemy  being  driven,  in  the 
course  of  one  hour,  more  than  two  miles, 
through  the  thick  woods,  by  less  than  one- 
half  their  numbers.  Thus  did  this  power- 
ful horde  of  savages,  who  had  assumed  to 
dictate  terms  and  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  American  nation,  abandon  them- 
selves to  flight,  and  flee  in  terror  and  dis- 
may, before  Wayne  and  his  victorious 
army.  They  were  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace  on  the  conqueror's  own  terms;  their 


confederacy  was  shattered  into  fragments ; 
their  power  was  forever  annihilated.  On 
the  return  of  Wayne  to  Philadelphia,  then 
the  nation's  capital,  there  was  a  cessation 
of  all  business,  as  on  some  great  holiday; 
the  military  turned  out  in  legions  to  meet 
him;  the  bells  rang  out  their  merriest 
peals,  cannon  boomed  from  every  hill-top, 
and  the  pJaudits  of  the  nuiiltitude  attended 
him  at  every  step.  General  Harrison's 
deteit  of  the  Indians  under  Teeumseh,  at 
Tippecanoe,  in  1811,  was  another  victory 
il  similar  brilliancy  and  importance,  de- 
serving of  mention  here. 

It  onl>  remains  to  add  to  this  chapter, 
Otcneial  Jackson's  crowning  achievement 
m  the  i\  ork  of  grinding  to  powder  the  mil- 
itir\  prestige  of  the  Indian  race  in  North 

\.meiica  The  Creelis  and  Seminoles  had 
1  )ne;  disputed  the  intrusion  of  the  white 
ri(L,  <md,  though  dreadfully  cut  to  pieces 

n  the  battles  of  Talluschatches,  Talladega, 
Emuckfaw,  Enotochopco,  and  others,  de- 
termined to  make  one  more  great  and  final 
stiuggle  in  the  field.  Accordingly,  with 
consummate  sagacity  and  skill,  they  se- 
lected a  position  at  the  great  bond  of  the 
TalHpoosa,  called  by  them  Tohopeka,  and 
by  the  whites  Horseshoe  Bend.  Here, 
strongly  fortified,  were  collected  together 
the  proudest,  fiercest,  most  victorious  war- 
nils,  of  all  that  race  and  region.  On  the 
27tli  of  March,  1814,  Jackson  advanced 
and  attacked  them  with  tremendous  en- 
ergy, the  troops  leaping  over  the  walls  of 
the  fort,  and  engaging  in  a  hand-to-hand 
combat  with  the  savages,  the  latter  fight- 
ing with  characteristic  fury  and  despera- 
tion. Of  the  nine  hundred  warriors, — the 
flower  of  their  tribes,— who  defended  the 
fort,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed 
or  drowned  j  for,  seeing  no  chance  of 
escape,  and  scorning  to  surrender,  they 
fought  with  bloody  energy  until  nearly  all 
were  slain. 
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Amazing  Impetus  Given  to  tho  Culture,  Uses  and  Consumption  of  Cotton. — ReTolution  iu  the  In- 
dustrial Prospects  and  Political  Power  of  the  South. — How  Cotton  Became  "King."— Its  Relation  to 
the  Great  Themes  and  Events  in  American  History. — Ingratitude  to  Whitney. — His  Brilliant  Change 
of  Fortune  in  Ai  other  Spl  ere  — Wliitney's  Obscure  C  turaslance^  — Hs  Earlj  Methanicil  Geniua. 
— Determined  to  Get  in  Educat  on  — &o(3  to  tl  e  South  as  a  Teacher  —CI  ange  of  Purai  its  — Be- 
fr  en  led  bj  General  Greene  a  W  dow  —  ImitLur  Inventive  Efforts  — Lo  v  Slate  ot  SoutI  ern  In- 
dustry— Object  on  to  Cotton  Kaia  ng. — 
Mrs  Greei  e  s  Apt  Sn^esliou  — Whit- 
nej  sChiricteri  tic  Resolve — Secret  and 
PcrsLvering  Toil  — Exeit  i  g  Eumora  as 
lo  HiB  P  irpose  — Greit  E\pectalioi  s  En- 
1  rlK  ned  — Ti  umpHnt  Success  — En- 
tlisiasra  of  the  Cotton  Growers —His 
Machine  Stolen  from  H  m  -Infringe- 
ments upon  His  PatenL — Liw  S  iits  but 
no  redress  for  Ilim— IIis  lalhetic  Let- 
ter to  Tulton  — He  Inionts  a  Valuable 
Firearm  — Southern  Strides  in  Wealth. 


EYOND  all  doubt  or  question  the 
inventioi  ct  the  cottrngin  juat  at 
the  (.lo^P  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
via.s  in  event  ;^hich  most  wonder- 
ialh  accelerated  the  high  nreer  of 
the  Unitel  States,  in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  ind,  indeed,  reiolutKiiized,  by  an 
pitiaoidiniiy  impetus,  the  manufaotures  and  commerce  of  the  world  It  mtj  he  re- 
girded  m  1  isord  is  the  first  kej  which  was  applied  to  the  unlocking  of  thoie  won- 
drous nataial  capabilities  of  the  ae-n  born  republic  the  continued  development  of 
whi  h  has  given  hei  stich  i  foremo'.t  pl«?e  m  respect  to  material  and  political 
power  among  the  nations  of  the  eirth  So  direct  is  its  identity  with  the  facta  ind 
causes  which  hive  led  to  the  country  3  prodigious  progress  during  the  hundred  jears 
of  its  national  history  that  he  who  would  trai,e  to  their  primary  lource — witli  even 
ordinary  j hilcophical  icutenes  of  judgment — th  se  momentous  events,  whether 
miteriaJ,  political  militiry  or  aocitl  which  haie  distinguished  the  greater  part  of 
thit  tenturj  maj  well  p'^use  longest  and  tate  his  lititude  at  this  point  Such  in- 
d  p  1  i«  the  gi  at  mtionil  co  iicquence  ^cc  1 1  d  1  >  hi-^t  ii  ms  to  this  nia^bu  c  that,  of 
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the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  recorded  in  the 
patent  office  at  Wasliington,  many  of 
them,  of  course,  of  almost  incalculable 
value,  only  some  half  a  dozen,  or  leas, 
are  comprised  in  the  '  chronology  of 
important  dates,'  in  the  !Now  American 
Cyclopedia, — that  marvelous  portrayal  of 
man  and  civilization  during  the  known 
ages.  Kfst  among  the  triumphs  of  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  thus  made  conspicuously 
historical,  is  the  invention  and  introduc- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin,  in  1793,  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article.  That  it  should 
have  a  place  among  the  few  of  its  kind 
capable  of  coming  within  the  plan  and 
scope  of  this  volume,  will  be  at  once  ap- 
parent. 

Before  entering  into  the  more  elaborate 
details  pertaining  to  this  remarkable  ma- 
chine and  its  bearing  upon  American 
industry  and  commerce,  it  may  be  useful 
to  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  sketch  in  brief 
of  the  career  of  Eli  Whitney,  whose  genius 
gave  to  his  country,  and  to  mankind,  this 
great  boon.  At  an  early  age,  he  gave  in- 
dications of  that  mechanical  and  inventive 
talent,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
greatly  celebrated.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  in  Westborough,  Massachusetts,  a 
village  where  only  the  ordinary  advantages 
of  a  common-school  education  were  availa- 
ble. But  Mr.  Whitney  was  desirous  of 
the  benefits  of  a  more  complete  course  of 
instruction,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
entered  the  college  in  New  Haven.  He 
received  the  honors  of  this  institution  in 
1792,  and  soon  after  went  to  Georgia,  in 
the  expectation  of  opening  a  private 
school,  and  devoting  himself  to  that  profes- 
sion. In  this  expectation  he  was  disap- 
pointed, for,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  his 
deatination,  he  was  informed  that  another 
tutor  was  already  filling  the  station  he  ex- 
pected to  occupy. 

Having  traveled  from  the  north,  to  Sa- 
vannah, in  company  with  Mrs.  G-reene,  the 
widow  of  the  revolutionary  general  and 
hero  of  that  name,  he  received  from  that 
lady  a  courteous  invitation  to  malce  her 
house   his    homo,    while    engaged  in   his 


course  of  studies  preparatory  to  entering 
the  legal  profession.  This  most  favorable 
offer,  so  timely  in  view  of  his  shattered 
health  and  scanty  means,  he  gratefully 
availed  himself  of. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  social  gath- 
ering of  some  neighbors  and  others,  one 
afternoon,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Greene, 
—a  party  including  several  planters  of 
distinction,  a  few  of  whom  had  served  as 
officers  under  General  Greene's  command, 
— that  Whitney  first  resolved  to  rouse  hia 
genius  to  its  utmost  accomplishment. 
Among  other  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
men present,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
was  one  in  regard  to  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Geor- 
gia, namely,  that  since  all  the  lands  in 
that  region,  not  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  were  eminently  favorable  for  the 
production  of  heavy  cotton-crops,  it  was 
exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  no  means 
of  cleansing  the  green  seed-cotton, 
of  separating  it  from  its  seed,  in  a 
sufficiently  thorough  to  make  it 
profitable, — it  being  almost  uaeiess,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  method  or  contrivance, 
to  undertake  to  grow  cotton-crops  for  sale, 
because  only  a  pound  of  this  green  seed- 
cotton  could  be  cleaned  and  made  mer- 
chantable, per  day,  by  a  single  laborer, 
and  the  price  obtainable  for  it,  when  thus 
prepared,  was  but  a  few  cents  per  pound. 

In  response  to  these  suggestions,  Mrs. 
Greene,  witli  true  womanly  perceptions, 
and  knowing  "Whitney's  ingenious  turn  of 
mind  in  the  sphere  of  mechanics,  naively 
remarked,  "Well,  gentlemen,  apply  to  my 
young  friend,  Mr.  Whitney, — he  can  make 
anything ; "  and,  suiting  the  action  to  tlie 
word,  she  led  them  into  the  room  where 
her  tambour  or  embroidery-frame  was 
kept,  together  with  some  other  ingenious 
contrivances,  and  exhibited  them  to  the 
company  as  evidences  of  Whitney's  sin- 
gular skill.  On  being  introduced  to  these 
gentlemen,  and  entering  into  conversation 
with  tliem  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Whitney 
was  obliged  to  inform  them  that  he  had 
never  seen  cotton  nor  cotton-seed  in  his 
life! 
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In  a  few  u  iitlia  lie  hi  I  idi  ii  ed  so 
far  and  so  successfully  with  his  michiiie 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  o±  his  hi\  mg  acliiei  ed 
a  complete  tiiumph  In  acknowledgment 
of  Mrs.  Greeue  a  manj  and  valued  atten 
tious  to  him  duniig  his  labors  and  her 
steadfast  interest  lu  hia  fortunes  the  grat 
ifjing  prinlege  was  accorded  her  on  -t 
day  duly  appointed  of  exhibiting  to  an 
invited  asiemblj  of  guests  principally 
planters,  a  model  of  tlie  saw  gm  tint  was 
to  produce  such  •%  initflitj  change  Their 
astonishment  wis  almost  uulounlcl 
when,  on  examining  the  pniicn  le  and 
working  of  the  instrument  tl  ey  Idui  1 
that  more  otton  ould  be  sepaiated  from 
the  seed  in  one  day  by  the  labor  f  f  a  single 
hand,  than  ould  l"e  lone  in  the  usuil 
manner,  in  man>  months  Enthusnsm 
over  such  a  retult  and  in  view  of  such  i 
prospect,  WIS  ver^  nituinJ 

The  report  of  Mr  "Whitney  s  mventi  n 
spread  verj  rapidly  throughout  the  South 
exciting  intense  inteiest  and  th  i  lanteis 
ill  especial  were  e'jger  to  see  a  machii  e 
that  promised  such  incalculable  benefits  to 
themselves  and  to  the  nation.  For  a  time, 
however,  Whitney  declined  showing  the 
gin,  as  it  was  not  entirely  perfected,  and 
because  it  might  he  imitated  by  others, 
and  he  be  deprived  in  that  way  of  his 
right  to  a  patent.  But,  so  great  was  the 
excitement  to  whicli  the  people  had  been 
wrought  up,  and  so  tempting  ^vas  tlie 
chance  which  presented  itself  to  the  un- 
principled, to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  fruits  of  other  men's  toils,  that  the 
building  in  which  Whitney  carried  on  his 
labors  was  actually  broken  into,  one  night, 
by  a  party  of  lawless  individuals,  and  the 
instrument  secretly  carried  off.  Thus  it 
was  that  several  machines  were  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  Whitney's  invention,  and 
indeed  varying  but  little  from  tlie  original, 
though  it  was  artfully  attelnpted  to  have 
the  deviation  sufficiently  obvious  to  escape 
the  penalties  of  imitation. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  vari- 
ous lawsuits  growing  out  of  the  infringe- 
ments upon  his  rights,  was  an  exhausting 
draft  upon  ilr.  Whitney's  funds.     But,  in 


id  lit  on  to  this  Irawback  upon  his  entei 
prise  tlieie  befell  h  m  the  aucLes-,  (o 
calamities  of  prolonged  sickness  the 
destruction  of  his  manufacturing  eitib- 
lishment  hj  fire  and  worse  thin  ill  the 
as&eitioD  on  the  p-irt  t  eitain  unfriendly 
persons  that  the  use  f  the  mifihine  ought 
to  he  ihindoned  be  lute  it  greatly  in 
jured  the  fibei  of  the  cotton  The  testi 
mony  of  some  of  the  British  manutacturers 
was  industnously  circulate  1  to  the  effect 
tliat  the  old  rtllei  gin  i\ln  h  grrund  the 
seed  to  imp^lpabihty  was  prefer al  le  to 
tint  which  separated  the  seel  from  the 
staple  at  the  sacriii  e  of  its  qualitj  '  And 
heie  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  in 

idei  to  overLome  the  difficulty  of  sepir  it 
ing  the  feed  from  the  wool  by  hand  a 
rude  hand  null  oi  i  oiler  gin  w  i^  at  an 
earli  petiod  aulstituted  in  some  pwts  of 
Indi  I  and  China  hi  which  fiom  fort^  to 
sixtj  five  pounds  could  be  cleaned  m  a 
day  After  this  the  cotton  was  further 
cleaned  fi<:ni  diit  and  knots  ly  lowing 
A  laige  btw  being  placed  in  a  heap  of 
cotton  the  string  was  made  to  vibrate  pow 
erfnlly,  thus  dispersing  and  cleaning  the 
heap.  These  means,  employed  from  re- 
mote times  in  eastern  countriea,  were  also 
formerly  used  by  ■  American  growers. 
Much  of  the  sear-island  cotton  is  still  sepa- 
rated from  its  seeds  by  rollers  constructed 
on  a  large  scale,  and  worked  by  horses, 
steam,  or  water.  These  rollers  are  of 
wood,  and  revolve  rapidly  in  contact  with 
each  other ;  as  they  do  so,  a  sort  of  comb 
with,  iron  teeth  acts  on  the  cotton  asit 
passes  between  them,  and  detaches  the 
seeds,  which  fly  off  lite  sparks  in  all  direc- 
tions. Particles  of  seeds  which  escape  and 
pass  through  with  the  cotton,  are  removed 
by  hand.  The  cotton  is  tlien  whisked 
about  in  a  light  wheel,  and,  when  well 
winnowed,  it  is  conveyed  to  tho  packing- 
house, and  forced  into  bags  by  means  of 
sci-ews,  until  each  hag  contains  the  requi- 
site number  of  pounds.  But  short-stapled 
cotton  cannot  be  properly  cleaned  by  tliis 
process ;  the  seeds  are  so  firmly  attached 
to  the  wool,  that  a  more  powerful  machine 
is  needed, — and  here  the  utilty  of  the  saw- 
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ffin  over  the  rolUr-contrivanee  is  manifest. 
The  cotton  is  put  into  a  long  and  narrow 
hopper,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  a 
grating  of  strong  parallel  wires,  one-eighth 
of  aa  inch  apai-t.  Close  to  the  hopper  ia  a 
roller  set  with  circular  saws,  an  inch  and  a 
half  apart.  These,  as  tliey  i-evolre,  pass 
within  the  grating  of  the  hopper  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  and  seize  by  their  teeth  on  the 
locks  of  cotton,  dragging  them  tlirough  the 
wires,  which  are  not  wide  enough  apart  to 
allow  the  seeds  to  pass  alsi  The  cotton 
is  afterwards  swept  from  the  s^ws  b>  a 
revolving  cylindrical  brush  Thus  the 
separation  is  effected  in  a  cheap,  eit.y,  and 
rapid  manner.  At  first,  Wiitne^  used 
bent  wires  or  teeth,  like  thuao  of  the 
common  card,  but  much  larger  and 
stronger,  and  these  were  placed  tn  rows  on 
a  revolving  cylinder.  The  cotton  was 
separated  from  this  cylinder  by  a  frame  of 
parallel  wires ;  aa  the  cylinder  revolved, 
the  teeth  extending  through  the  wire- 
frame caught  the  cotton  and  drew  it 
through  the  grating,  but  the  seeds  being 
too  large  to  pass  between  the  wires,  were 
of  course  soparated  from  the  fiber.  These 
teeth,  however,  being  found  too  weak  to 
pull  the  cotton  from  the  seed  without  be- 
coming bent  or  broken,  Wliitney  substi- 
tuted a  circular  saw  lu  their  place.  The 
teeth  of  the  saw  being  large,  and  shaped 
like  the  beak  of  a  bird,  had  more  strength 
and  were  equally  effective. 

So  serious  an  objection  as  that  brought 
by  the  British  manufacturers,  namely,  that 
the  operation  of  this  machine  injured  the 
quality  of  the  cotton,  was  a  moat  disheart- 
ening one  to  Mr.  Whitney  and  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Miller,  for,  on  its  truth  or  falsity, 
their  fortune  and  fate  depended.  For  a 
time,  the  process  of  patent  ginning  was 
quite  at  a  stand;  and,  indeed,  little  was 
heard  of  it  by  the  originators,  except  the 
condolence  of  a  few  real  friends,  who  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that  so  promising  an 
invention  had  entirely  failed.  Of  the  in- 
ventor's state  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  his  purse,  at  this  time,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  a  letter  written  by 
Whitney,  ia  the  autumn  of  1797,  in  which 


he  says:  'The  extreme  embarrassments 
which  have  for  a  long  time  been  accumu- 
lating upon  me  are  now  become  so  great 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  strug- 
gle against  them  many  days  longer.  It 
has  required  my  utmost  exertions  to  exist, 


'(\ithout  making  the  least  progress  in  our 
businesa.  I  have  labored  hard  against  the 
strong  current  of  disappointment,  which 
has  been  threatening  to  carry  us  down  the 
cataract ;  hut  I  have  labored  with  a  shat> 
tered  oar,  and  struggled  in  vain,  unless 
some  speedy  relief  is  obtained.  Life  is 
but  short,  at  best,  and  six  or  seven  yeara 
out  of  the  midat  of  it  is,  to  him  who  makes 
it,  an  immense  sacrifice.  My  most  unre- 
mitted attention  has  been  directed  to  our 
business.  I  have  sacrificed  to  it  other 
objects,  from  which,  before  this  time,  I 
might  certainly  have  gained  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  My  whole  pros- 
pects have  been  embarked  in  it,  with  the 
expectation  that  I  should,  before  this  time, 
have  realized  something  from  it.'  Against 
all  opposition,  the  maohine  finally  became 
appreciated  according  to  its  merits,  and, 
though  the  country  was  flooded  with  imi- 
tations,— against  the  manufacturers  of 
which,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  any  redress  or  protection  in  the 
courts  of  law,-^a  large  doniand  set  in,  and 
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Whitney  •>  g)ltten  ^iiii-ns  iipe-wed  likely 
to  be  leahzed 

At  the  sugge&tion  made  to  them  by 
some  of  tbeir  business  frienda,  MiDhi  and 
Whitney  weie  mdm^d,  in  view  of  the 
publio  benefit  thit  would  accrue  to  the 
cotton-growing  states,  by  the  gfiieral  and 
inexpensive  introduction  of  the  faiw  gm,  to 
offer  the  exdusive  disposal  of  the  m'jchine 
m  South  Carolina  to  the  legislature  of 
that  state,  which  offer  was  finally  iLcepted , 
the  sum  piid  to  the  inventors,  for  this 
priYiIegB  being  fiftj  thousand  dollars 
Though  this  sum  wis  only  one  half  of  that 
whi:,h  had  ongmillj  been  fixed  upon  by 
the  patentees,  it  seems  to  ha■^  e  gn  en  quite 
a  zest  to  Mr  Whitney's  feelings  and  an 
tioipafaons,  fDr  he  wrote  in  relation  to  the 
new  arrangement  '  The  use  of  the  machine 
hete  (m  South  <  arolma)  is  amazingly  en 
tensive,  and  the  ^alue  of  it  beyond  all 
calculation  It  maj,  without  ex»ggert- 
tion,  bo  said  to  have  raised  the  lalueof 
BOTen-eighths  of  all  the  three  southern 
states  fiom  fiftj  to  one  hundiod  pei  lent 
We  get  but  a  sjng  tor  it  u  comparison 
with  the  worth  of  the  thing,  but  it  is  s 
eutinff  something  It  will  enable  Millei 
and  Whitney  to  pay  all  their  debts,  and 
divide  something  between  them  It  e^ 
tablishea  a  precedent  that  will  he  valuable 
as  lespects  our  collections  in  other  states, 
and  I  think  therp  ib  now  a  fan  prospect 
that  I  shall  m  the  event  lealize  property 
enough  to  renler  me  comfoi  table,  and,  m 
some  measuie,  independent'  It  wish  it 
however,  without  much  trouble  ind  litiga 
tion  that  Whitney  realtzc  i  the  f  iilhllment 
of  this  contract 

But  the  expense  mvohed  in  numerous 
suits  at  law  against  the  encroa  hers  upon 
hia  patent,  was  more  than  the  prcfita 
yielded  by  the  sales,  and  these  struggles 
and  expenditures,  and  const*ntly  recurring 
discouragements,  sent  Mr.  Miller  to  a  pre- 
mature grave,  at  the  close  of  1803.  In  the 
year  1812,  Mr.  Whitney  applied  to  con- 
gress for  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  in  the 
hope  of  stiU  receiving  aorae  substantial 
benefit  from  his  invention.  But  the 
southern    delegation    generally  —  though 


■with  some  honorable  exception'!— \i ere  rp- 
posed  t)  it,  which  was  of  couise  the  m  ur 
unexpected,  is  well  la  wcundmg  m^iew 
of  the  immense  idvantage  ot  the  machine 
to  that  part  of  the  United  btates  In 
regarl  to  this  last-mentioned  point,  no  tes- 
timony could  be  moie  weighty  or  emphatic 
m  the  afflimative  than  that  bj  Judge 
Johnson,  an  eminent  South  Con  linian, 
and  at  the  time  of  speolting,  a  judge  of 
the  United  States  supieme  ciurt  —  The 
whole  interior  of  the  southern  states  (these 
aie  the  words  of  Judge  Johnson,  is  judi 
ciolly  utteiedj  was  languishing,  and  its 
inhabitants  emigrating  for  want  of  some 
object  to  engage  then  attention  and  em 
ploy  their  industrj,  when  the  ia\  ontion  of 
this  machine  at  once  opened  views  to  them 
\^hich  set  the  whole  countiy  m  active 
motion  I'rom  childhood  to  age,  it  has 
presented  to  us  a  luciative  employment 
Individuals  who  were  depressed  with  pov- 
erty, and  sunk  m  idleness  hne  suddenly 
nsen  to  wealth  and  respei,tabilit\  Our 
debts  lia^e  been  pail  olf  Our  capitils 
have  increased,  *nd  our  lands  tiebled 
themselves  mialue  We  cannot  expiess 
the  weight  of  the  obhgation  whuh  the 
country  owes  to  this  invention  The  ex- 
tent of  it  cannot  now  be  seen  &ome  faint 
presentiment  maj  he  farmed  fiom  the  re 
flection  that  cotton  is  ripidly  supplmtmg 
tt  ool,  flax  silk  and  even  furs,  m  manuf ac- 
tuies,  and  may  one  day  profitably  supply 
the  use  of  specie  m  our  East  India  trade 
Our  sister  states  also  participate  m  the 
benefits  of  this  invention,  for  beside  »£ 
toidmg  the  r  iw  mateiial  foi  their  manu 
factuiers,  tlie  bulkmess  and  quantity  of 
the  article  affoid  a  valuable  employment 
for  their  shipping ' 

Such  was  the  testimony  home  by  the 
highest  possible  authority,  m  legaid  to 
the  wonderful  value  and  eftect  of  this  m 
vention.  And  yet,  though  full  a  dozen 
years  had  elapsed  since  Whitney  had 
staked  his  all  upon  the  machine,  and  was 
even  now  pleading  for  redress  against  the 
piracies  committed  upon  his  rights  and 
property,  he  was  actually  a  poor  man, 
struggling  against  remorseless  fate.     Mr. 
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Whitnoy,  in  a  letter  almost  pathetio  in  its 
rehearsal  of  his  wroiiga,  addressed  to 
Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  tlio  first 
STZcceasful  steamboat,  remarks,  that  'the 
difficulties  with  which  he  bad  to  contend 
originated,  principally,  in  the  want  of  a 
disposition  in  mankind  to  do  justice.  The 
invention  was  new  and  distinct  from  every 
other;  it  stood  alone.  It  was  not  inter- 
woven with  anything  before  known ;  and 
it  can  seldom  happen  that  an  invention  is 
so  strongly  marked,  and  can  be  so  clearly 
and  specifically  identified;  and  I  have 
always  believed  that  I  should  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  ca.using  my  rights  to  be  re- 
spected, if  it  had  been  leaa  valuable,  and 
been  used  only  by  a  small  portion  of  the 
community.  But  the  use  of  this  machine 
being  immensely  profitable  to  almost  every 
planter  in  the  cotton  districts,  all  were  in- 
terested in  trespassing  upon  the  patent 
right,  and  each  kept  the  other  in  counte- 
nance. Demagogues  made  tlieuis  elves 
popular  by  misrepresentation  and  un- 
founded clamors,  botli  against  the  right, 
and  the  law  made  for  its  protection. 
Hence  there  arose  associations  and  combi- 
nations to  oppose  both.  At  one  time,  few 
men  in  Georgia  dared  to  come  into  court 
and  testify  to  the  most  simple  facts  within 
their  knowledge,  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
machine.     In  one  instance,  I  had   great 


difficulty  in  proving  that  the  mathino  hod 
been  used  in  Georgia,  although,  at  the 
same  moment,  there  were  three  separate 
sets  of  this  machinery  in  motion  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  building  in  which  the 
court  sat,  and  all  so  near  that  the  rattling 
of  the  wheels  was  distinctly  heard  on  the 
steps  of  the  court-house.'  Surely,  few 
men  of  genius  have  rendered  so  great  ben- 
efits to  their  country,  by  means  of  an  in- 
vention, who  have  been  so  heartlessly 
treated  and  so  poorly  remunerated.  De- 
spairing of  ever  realizing  an  adequate 
return,  therefore,  for  his  cotton-gin,  Whit- 
ney applied  his  inventive  skill  to  the  im- 
proved manufacture  of  firearms,  in  which 
he  was  very  successful,  and,  having  ob- 
tained valuable  contracts  from  the  govern- 
ment for  his  improved  muskets,  he 
ultimately  acquired  a  fortune,— a  strange 
but  most  deserved  sequel  to  his  hitherto 
checkered  career.  . 

The  progress  and  value  of  the  cotton 
production  in  the  United  States,  under  the 
impetus  given  to  it  by  "Whitney's  inven- 
tion, may  be  characterized  as  simply 
prodigious  ;  and,  in  the  mind  of  the  philo- 
sophic sta^tesman  and  student,  the  story  of 
the  cotton-gin  will  forever  weave  itself, 
most  intimately  and  wonderfully,  with 
those  great  themes  and  events  which  make 
up  the  nation's  history. 
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THE    FAMOUS    WHISKEY    INSURRECTION    IN"   PENNSYI^ 
VANIA.— 1794. 


Violent  Resistance  to  the  United  States  Excise  LawB, — Monster  Meetings  and  Inflammatory  Appeals 
— OffleialB  and  Loyal  Citizens  Wliippeil,  Branded,  Tarred,  and  Feathered. — Intense  Excitement  in  all 
the  States. — Washington  Declares  that  the  Union  is  in  Peril  and  Heads  an  Army  to  Meet  tlie  Crisis. 
—Precipitate  Flight  ot  the  Armed  Rebels, — Congressional  Tax  on  Spirits.— Cry  of  "  Tyranny  ! "  from 
Distillers. — Western  Pennsyli  ania  m  a  Blaze. — Extent  of  her  Whiskey  Interests. — Ambitious  Politi- 
cians at  Work— A  KevoU  Incited  b>  Them.— Bradford  the  Chief  Desperado.— Reign  of  Terror 
Inangurated. — Tax-Collectors  Roughly  Handled. — The  Incendiary's  Torch. — "Tom  the  Tinker's" 
Kuffianism. — Fury  of  the  Factiomsts  — Firm  Courage  of  Loyal  Men. — Perplexity  of  the  United  States 
Government. — Presidential  Proclimilion. — Law  and  Order  to  be  Maintained. — Troops  Summoned 
into  Service. — Prompt  and  Patnotii,  Response  —The  Olive  Branch  vs.  the  Sword. — Bradtbrd  Scorns 
Conciliation. — Washington's  Mind  Made  Up,— Prevents  the  Effusion  of  Blood. 


V  HE  year  1794  is  diatmgnished  in  American  history  by  a  remark- 
able revolt  among  a  portion  o£  tho  inhabitants  of  Peanaylyania, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  Whisliey  Insurrection.  In 
1791,  congress  had  enacted  laws  laying  excise  duties  vpon 
spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States.  This  tax  excited 
great  and  general  opposition,  but  nowhere  else  was  such  vio- 
lence exhibited  in  resisting  the  execution  of  the  law,  as  in  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  crops  of  grain 
were  so  over-abundant,  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
market  for  its  sale,  an  immense  quantity  of  the  cereal  was 
distilled  into  whiskey, — the  far-famed  "  Monongahela,"  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  principal  river  of  the  region  where 
the  manufacture  was  carried  on.  It  was  insisted  upon,  by 
these  people,  that  an  article  produced  so  exclusively,  by  an 
isolated  community,  as  their  sole  and  necessary  dependence, 
ought  not  to  bo  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  federal  government ;  and  this  opinion 
they  adhered  to  —  as  the  following  pages  will  be  found  to  show  —  with  a  tenacity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  notwithstanding  the  day  of  temperance  societies  had  not 
then  dawned. 

Public  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  chief  towns,  at  which  the  action  of  congress 
was  loudly  denounced  as  oppression  to  be  battled  against  to  the  very  last  extremity  [ 
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del  hring,  too,  tliat  any 
person  who  had  accepted 
ti  might  accept  an  office 
under  government,  in  oi-- 
!er  to  carry  tlie  law  into 
cttect,  should  be  regarded 
a  an  enemy  of  his  country, 
to  be  treated  with  contempt 
ind  total  non-intercourse, 
o&cial  and  personal.  Tlie 
federal  government  was 
bcoffed  at,  its  coercive 
authority  disavowed;  thus, 
with  the  motto,  "Lihm-ty 
and  2^0  Excise!"  the  hall 
ot  rebellion  rolled  on. 

It  was  at  this  stage  in 
thp  progress  of  affuirs,  and 
onl\  one  daypreceding  the 
I'^semhling  of  an  import- 
ant   meeting    of    malcon- 
tents   of    Pittsburg,    that 
the  tax  collector  for  tlie 
counties  of  Alleghany  and 
Washington  made  hie  ap- 
pearance.    Aware   of    his 
[J  bubiness,  a  party  of  men, 
S   armed  and  disguised,  way- 
Ij      g  laid    him    at  a   place    on 
J   e  Pigeon  Creek,inWashing- 
fc   ton  founty,  seized,  tarred 
Z   ind  feathered  him,  cut  off 
his  hair,  and  deprived  him 
of  his  horse,  obliging  him 
to  decnmp  on  foot  in  tliat 
iudii,rous  and  painful  con- 
lition      In  attempting  to 
sei^e  legal  processes  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  tliis  out- 
1  Lge  the  marslial'a  deputy 
WW  also  seized,  whipped, 
tirred  and  feathered;  and, 
if  ter  hiving  his  money  and 
hoise  taken  from  him,  the 
ruffians  blindfolded  andled 
him  into  the  depths  of  the 
tiiist,  where  he  was  tied 
ind  left  to  his  fate.     He 
w  \&  fortunately  discovered 
in  spason,  and  rescued,  by 
some  friends. 
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Not  long  aftev,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Eoseberry  uader went  the  humiliatiiig  pun- 
ishment of  tarring  and  feathering,  with 
some  attendant  aggravations,  for  having 
in  conversation  hazarded  the  very  natural 
and  just,  hut  unpalatahle  remark,  that  the 
inhahitants  of  a  county  could  not  reasona- 
bly expect  protection  from  a  government 
whose  Jaws  they  so  strenuously  opposed. 
So  great,  too,  was  the  audacity  of  the  per- 
petrators of  these  outrages,  that  an  armed 
banditti  of  them  ventured  to  seize  and 
carry  off  two  persons  who  were  witnesses 
against  the  rioters  in  the  case  of  Wilson, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  giving  testimony 
in  a  court  then  sitting,  or  about  to  sit. 

On  the  part  of  the  executive,  such  open 
defiance  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  government,  was  believed  to  imperi- 
ously require  that  the  strength  and  efB- 
ciency  of  those  laws  should  be  tried,  by 
the  governing  power.  Accordingly,  Wash- 
ington issued  his  proclamation,  emphati- 
cally condemning  the  lawless  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings, warning  all  to  return  at  once  to 
their  allegiance,  and  assuring  them  that 
the  laws  should  be  executed  at  any  hazard. 
Against  the  leaders  in  some  of  the  out- 
rages which  had  been  committed,  hills  of 
indictment  were  found  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  upon  which  process  was 
directed  to  issue,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
process  was  also  issued  against  a  great 
number  of  non-complyiag  distillers. 

This  proclamation  not  producing  the 
desired  effect.  President  Washington  next 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  active  military  meas- 
ures, by  making  it  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
tillers to  pay  the  duty.  To  this  end,  in 
addition  to  the  prosecutions  instituted 
against  delinquents,  the  spirits  distilled  in 
the  counties  opposing  the  law  were  ordered 
to  be  seized  on  their  way  to  market,  by 
the  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  the  con- 
tractors for  the  army  were  directed  to 
purchase  only  the  spirits  on  which  the 
duties  had  been  paid.  But,  whatever  were 
the  inclinations  of  the  distillers — or  some 
of  them, — the  fear  of  an  infuriated  popu- 
lace  prevented   a  compliance  with  these 


orders ;  and  the  factioniats  continued  to 
take  encouragement  from  the  lenity  of  the 
executive,  in  the  expectation  of  ultimate 
success.  By  violent  threats  they  still 
kept  the  marshal  from  serving  his  precepts, 
committed  numerous  outi-ages  upon  the 
friends  of  government,  and  perfected  their 
organization  into  military  bands,  to  resist 
any  force  that  might  be  sent  to  subject 
thein  to  the  laws.  They  styled  their  acts, 
"inending  the  still" 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  inflamed 
state  of  the  public  mind  was  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  the  ambitious  designs  and 
intemperate  speeches  of  a  few  leading 
men.  Conspicuous  among  the  friends  of 
the  malcontents  were  Bradford,  Marshall, 
Smilie,  Brackenridge,  Husbands,  Findley, 
and  Gallatin.  The  first-named,  David 
Bradford,  was  the  chief  agitator,  and  led 
in  person  the  desperate  bands,  in  their 
career  of  violence.  He  was  an  old  settler 
in  Washington  county,  had  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  and,  being  bold  and  unscru- 
pulous in  his  politics,  wielded  a  powerful 
influence  over  a  certain  class.  Those  asso- 
ciated with  him  were  men  of  decided  abil- 
ity, being  of  Scotch  or  Irish  birth,  and 
possessing  their  dominant  characteristics 
of  nationality. 

In  the  early  part  of  1794,  the  hostility 
of  the  law-breakers  seemed  to  become  more 
implacable  and  demonstrative.  William 
Eichmond,  who  had  given  information 
against  some  of  the  rioters,  in  the  affair 
of  Wilson,  had  his  barn  burnt,  with  all  its 
valuable  contents ;  and  the  same  thing 
happened  to  Eobert  Shawan,  a  distiller, 
who  had  been  among  the  first  to  comply 
with  the  law,  and  who  had  always  spoken 
favorably  of  it.  These  instances  were 
multiplied.  The  law-abiding  inhabitants 
were  dogged  and  pursued  by  disorderly 
persons,  their  houses  and  distilleries 
broken  into,  property  destroyed,  conflagra- 
tions kindled,  machinery  disabled,  life 
threatened. 

June  being  the  month  for  receiving  an- 
nual entries  for  stills,  endeavors  were  used 
to  open  offices  in  Westmoreland  and 
Washington,  where  it  had  hitherto  been 
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found  impracticable.  With  much  paina 
and  difficulty,  places  were  at  last  procured 
for  the  purpose. 

That  in  Westmoreland  was  repeatedly 
attacked  by  armed  men,  in  the  night,  who 
frequently  flred  upon  it ;  but  it  was  de- 
fended with  so  much  determination  and 
perseverance,  as  to  have  been  maintained 
during  the  remainder  of  tlie  month.  That 
in  Washington,  after  repeated  attempts, 


Charging  himself  with  the  service  of  the 
processes  offlcially  intrusted  to  him,  the 
marshal  repaired  ia  person  to  the  country 
which  was  the  scene  of  these  disorders. 
He  continued  unmolested  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  until,  being  seen  in 
company  with  General  John  Neville,  in- 
spector of  the  county  and  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  tax,  tliey  were  assaulted  on  the 
road  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  who  flred, 
but  without  doing  any  injury.  Early  the 
next  morning,  a  party  attached  the  house 
of  General  Neville,  the  inspector,  but  he 
defended  himself  bravely  and  successfully. 

Apprehending,  however,  that  the  busi- 
ness would  not  terminate  here,  Neville 
made  application  by  letter  to  the  judges, 
generals  of  militia,  and  sheriff  of  the 
county,  for  protection.  A  reply  to  his 
application,  fi-om  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  and 
John  Gibson,  magistrates  and  militia-offi- 
cers, informed  him  that  the  laws  could  not 
be  executed,  so  as  to  afford  him  the  pro- 
tection to  which  he  was  entitled,  owing  to 
the  too  general  combination  of  the  people 
in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  oppose  the 
revenue  law ;  adding,  that  tliey  would  take 
every  step  in  their  power  to  bring  the 
rioters  to  justice,  and  would  be  glad  to 
receive  information  relative  to  the  individ- 
uals concerned  in  the  attack  on  his  house, 
that  prosecutions  might  be  commenced 
against  them — at  the  same  time  expressing 
regret  that,  should  the  citizens  of  the 
county  be  ordered  out,  in  support  of  the 
en  il  authority,  very  few  could  be  gotten 
who  were  not  of  the  party  of  the  rioters. 

The  day  following,  the  insurgents  re- 
assembled with  a  conbiderable  augmenta- 
tion of  numbers,    amounting  to  at  least 


five  hundred,  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
July,  renewed  their  attack  upon  the  house 
of  the  inspector,  who,  in  the  interval,  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  calling  to  his  aid 
a  small  detachment  from  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Pitt,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
consisted  of  eleven  men,  who  had  been 
joined  by  Major  Abraham  Kirkpatricfe,  a 
friend  and  connection  of  the  inspector. 
The  leader  of  die  insurgents  was  a  despe- 
rado named  John  Holcroft,  or  "  Tom  the 
Tinker"  as  he  was  familiarly  called. 

There  being  scarcely  a  prospect  of  ef- 
fectual defense  against  so  large  a  number 
as  then  appeared,  and  as  the  inspector  had 
everything  to  apprehend  for  his  person,  if 
taken,  it  was  judged  advisable  that  he 
should  withdraw  from  the  house  to  a  place 
of  concealment;  Major  Kirkpatrick  gen- 
erously agreeing  to  remain  with  the  eleven, 
intending,  if  practicable,  to  make  a  capit- 
ulation in  favor  of  the  property,  or,  if  un- 
successful, to  defend  it  as  long  as  possible. 
,  A  parley  took  place,  under  cover  of  a 
flag,  which  was  sent  by  the  insurgents  to 
the  house,  with  a  demand  that  the  inspec- 
tor should  come  forth,  renounce  his  office, 
and  stipulate  never  again  to  accept  an 
office  under  the  same  laws.  To  this  it  waa 
replied,  that  the  inspector  had  left  the 
house  upon  their  first  approach,  and  that 
the  place  to  which  he  had  retired  was  un- 
known. They  then  declared  that  they 
must  have  whatever  related  to  his  office; 
to  which,  answer  was  made  they  might 
send  persons,  not  exceeding  six,  to  search 
the  house,  and  take  away  whatever  papers 
they  could  iind,  pertaining  to  the  office. 
But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  they  insisted, 
unconditionally,  that  the  armed  men  who 
were  in  the  house  for  its  defense,  should 
march  out  and  ground  their  arms.  Major 
Kirkpatrick  peremptorily  refused,  consid- 
ering it  and  representing  it  to  them  as  a 
proof  of  a  design  to  destroy  the  property ; 
and  tliis  refusal  put  an  end  to  the  parley. 

Brisk  firing  now  took  place  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  party  in  the  house, 
lasting  for  about  an  hour,  till  the  assail- 
ants, having  set  fire  to  the  neighboring 
and  adjacent  buildings,  eight  in  number, 
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the  intense  110 ss  of  tlio  heat,  and  the  danger 
of  an.  immediate  communication  of  fire 
to  the  liouse,  obliged  tlie  brave  Kirltpat- 
riek  and  his  small  party  to  come  out  and 
surrender  themselves. 

Desirous  of  ascertaining  their  full 
strength,  and  also  to  discover  any  secret 
enemies  tliat  miglit  remain  unsuspected  in 
the  midst  of  these  treasonable  movements, 
Bradford  and  his  comrades  proceeded  with 
a  high  and  unsparing  liaiid.  Monster 
meetings  of  friends  and  sympathisers  were 


appointed,  to  deteiminc  the  fiist  qiiestion; 
and,  to  ohtain  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
second,  the  mail  between  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia  was  stopped  by  armed  men, 
who  ut  t  open  i  d  tool  out  the  letters 
wl  1  t  CO  ia  ned  In  some  of  these 
letter  a  d  rect  1  saj  probation  of  the  vio- 
le  t  meis  res  \il  cl  lad  been  adopted 
was  openly  %vo  ed  Upon  acquiring  thus 
the  names  of  their  opponents,  messengers 
were  sent  to  Pittsburg,  where  the  writers 
of  the  offensive  letters  resided,  demanding 
the  banishment  of  the  offenders.  A 
prompt  obedience  to  these  demands  was 
unavoidable.  Another  plan  was,  for  seiz- 
ing the  United  States  military  stores  at 
Pittsburg,  and  using  them  in  carrying  on 
the  revolt.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a 
mammoth  gathering  of  the  anarchists  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  Braddock's  field, 
August  first  This  call  was  made  in  the 
form  usual  for  militia  musters,  and  all 
were  notified  to  come  armed  and  equipped. 
Seven  tlwusand  men  answered  to  this  call, 
and  Bradford,  assuming  the  office  of  major- 
general,  reviewed  the  dense  mass  of  troops. 
The  main  purpose,  however,  of  this  assem- 
blage, namely,  to  march  upon  Pittsburg, 


take  possession  of  Port  Pitt  and  the 
United  States  arsenal,  and  then  form  an 
independent  state,  or  sovereignty,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  west  of  the  Alleghany 
range,  had  been  divulged  to  few,  and, 
upon  farther  consultation,  it  was  found 
that  the  desperation  of  some  of  the  leaders 
failed  them  at  this  point,  and  the  project 
was  abandoned.  But  it  was  determined  to 
march  to  Pittsburg  at  any  rate, — a  march 
that  was  attended  by  a  wholesale  intimi- 
dation of  the  disaffected,  the  robbing  of 
houses,  and  the  burning  of  buildings.  But 
the  greatest  popular  demonstration  made 
of  the  law-breakers'  strength,  was  the 
meeting  at  Parkinson's  Perry,  where  there 
assembled  representatives  of  the  whole 
vast  region  in  insurrection,  and,  in  the 
mad  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  pledged  tlievv- 
selves  to  follow,  sixteen  thousand  stronff, 
zmder  the  banner  of  Bradford,  in  resisting 
and  overturning  the  government.  Tliere 
were  at  tliis  meeting  many  able  men,  but 
the  attendant  throng  was  of  a  far  different 
class. 

The  president  had  now,  for  three  years, 
patiently  awaited  tlie  effect  of  conciliatory 
measures,  but  these  had  only  continued  to 
render  tlie  opposition  more  desperate.  He 
therefore  had  only  to  choose  between  the 
alternative  of  permitting  tlie  prostration 
of  the  government,  or  to  call  out  its  force 
in  support  of  the  laws.  It  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  Washington  to  allow  the  former. 

The  subject,  in  all  its  momentous  con- 
sequences, was  laid  by  President  Wash- 
ington before  the  cabinet,  for  final  action, 
and  General  Mifilia,  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  on  this  occasion  called  into 
the  council.  Their  unanimous  desire  was 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  resort  to  arms  and 
bloodshed,  and  they  therefore  advised  that 
commissioners  should  be  sent  to  the  insur- 
gents to  warn  tliem  of  their  danger,  and  to 
offer  a  pardon  of  past  offenses,  on  condi- 
tion of  future  obedience  to  the  laws.  It 
was  also  advised  that  a  proclamation 
should  be  issued,  in  conformity  to  the  act 
of  congress,  commanding  the  insurgents 
to  disperse  by  a  given  day.  All  agreed 
that  a  crisis  liad  arrived  which  was  testing 
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tlio  strength  and  practicability  of  lepuUi- 
can  institutions. 

Tlie  president  did  not  hesitate  to  do  his 
duty.  He  could  no  longer  see  the  laws 
prostrated,  and  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  defied,  without  exerting  tlia  means 
of  prevention.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
issue  the  proclamation,  which,  by  law,  was 
to  precede  the  employment  of  force.  This 
proclamation,  issued  August  seventh,  con- 
tained a  brief  but  distinct  recnpituiation 
of  tho  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  government,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  and 
t!io  preparatory  steps  which  had  been 
taken  to  authorize  the  executive  to  employ 
coercion  —  and  which,  though  with  the 
deepe'it  regret,  he  had  determined  to  do, 
in  the  interests  of  national  preseri'ation 
and  social  order ;  and  commanding  all 
personi  being  in  the  position  of  insurgents, 
and  all  others  whom  it  might  concern,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
mouth  of  September,  to  disperse  and  re- 
tire peaceably  to  their  homes. 

On  the  same  day  of  this  proclamation, 
a  requisition  was  made  on  the  governors 
of  ISfew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
anil  Virginia,  for  tlieir  several  quotas  of 
militia  to  compose  an  army  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  men,  who  were  to  be  im- 
mediately organized  and  prepared  to  march 
at  a  minute's  warning. 

\Vlnle  the  necessary  steps  were  being 
taken  to  bring  this  force  into  the  field,  a 
last  attempt  was  made  to  render  its  em- 
ployment unnecessary.  To  this  end,  the 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  also  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  to- 
gether ivith  Judge  Yates,  of  the  superior 
court,  and  Senator  Eoss  of  Penn.sylvania, 
who  was  particularly  popular  in  the  west- 
ern section,  were  deputed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  be  the  bearers  of  a  general 
amnesty  for  past  offenses,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition of  future  obedience  to  the  laws. 

It  having  been  deemed  advisable  that 
the  executive  of  the  state  in  which  the 
insurrection  was  rampant  should  act  in 
concert  with  that  of  the  United  States,  a 
proL'lamation,  similar  in  tone  and  spirit  to 


that  of  the  president,  was  now  issued  by 
Governor  Mifilin,  and  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  htm  to  unite  with  those  of 
the  general  government. 

But  Bradford,  whose  sway  over  his  fol- 
lowers was  well  nigh  despotic,  inspiring 
them  with  slavish  terror,  laughed  at  the 
government  proclamation  and  measures, 
claimed  that  he  could  marshal  an  army 
that  would  scatter  the  federal  force  to  the 
four  winds,  and,  under  the  banner  of 
''  Liberty  and  No  Excise — ITo  Asylum  for 
Cowards  and  Traitors/"  the  insurgent 
spirit  waxed  fiercer  and  more  bold.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  embark  the  idjacent 
counties  of  Virginia  in  theii  cause,  and 
their  violence  was  extended  to  Motgan 
town,  at  which  place  an  inspector  lesided, 
who  only  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  pio 
tected  his  property  by  advertising,  on  his 
own  door,  that  he  had  resigned  his  office 
Similar  excursions  were  made  into  the 
eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania 

The  great  convention  of  malcontents  it 
Parkinson's  Ferry  had,  under  the  idnce 
of  Brackenridge,  Marshall,  Gallatin,  and 
some  others,  appointed  a  committee  of 
safety,  of  sixty  members,  who  chose  fifteen 
of  their  body  to  confer  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States,  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  committee  was  to  receive 
proposals,  but  neither  offer  nor  accept 
terms  of  settlement. 

In  their  report  o£  the  conference  thus 
held,  the  committee  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  accepting  tlie  accommodation 
offered  by  the  government.  But,  tliougli 
many  of  the  insurgents,  trembling  at  the 
extent  of  the  conflagration  they  had  kin- 
dled, were  now  disposed  to  yield,  a  vast 
number  still  continued,  under  Bradford's 
fiery  lead,  to  go  on  in  their  revolutionary 
violence,  and  so  the  last  door  to  reconcilia- 
tion was  shut.  Meanwhile,  the  president's 
call  for  troops  was  being  responded  to  ia 
overwhelming  numbers,  under  the  patriotio 
lead  of  Governor  Mifflin. 

The  president  issued  a  second  proclama- 
tion, September  25,  describing  in  terms  of 
great  energy  the  obstinate  and  perverse 
spirit  with  wliich  the  government's  lenient 
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propositions  had  been  received,  and  de- 
claring liis  fixed  determination,  in  virtue 
of  the  liiglj  and  imperative  duty  imposed 
upon  liim  by  the  constitution  to  "  fake  care 
f/iat  the  laios  he  faithfully  executed,"  to 
reduce  the  refractory  to  obedience. 

On  every  side,  the  signals  of  war  were 
now  displayed !  The  troops  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  were  directed  to  ren- 
dezi'Ous  at  Bedford,  and  those  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  at  Cumberland,  on  the  Poto- 
mac. The  command  of  the  expeditio  i  «  as 
given  to  General  Henry  Lee,  jf  Vuginii 
and  the  governors  of  New  Jeisej  lud 
Pennsylvania  commanded,  under  hmi,  tlie 
militia  of  their  respective  states  The 
president,  in  person,  pushed  on  for  Phdi 
delphia,  through  deep  roads  and  a  thiee 
days'  drenching  rain,  visiting  aa  com 
mander-in-chief,  each  of  the  two  grand 
divisions  into  which  he  had  dn  ided  the 
forces.  He  had  intended  to  continue  to 
lead  the  army  solely  himself,  but,  ascer- 
taining that  this  would  not  5  e  called  for, 
and  feeling  confident  that  the  force  em- 
ployed must  break  down  all  reaistaiice  lie 
left  General  Hamilton,  as  his  deputy, 
givin(5   directions  to  Lee  to  march  each 


division  across  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
meet  on  the  other  side,  and  act  against  the 
insurgents  as  circumstances  might  require. 
But,  as  had  been  sagai  louuli  foieaeen,  the 


greatness  of  the  force  prevented  the  effu- 
sion ot  Hood.  The  rebellious  hordes  fied 
before  such  a  demonstration,  the  clemency 
of  the  government  was  solicited,  and  sub- 
mission to  every  law  freely  promised. 
Some  of  the  more  evil  disposed  were  ar- 
lestcd  and  tried,  but  pardon  was  ultimately 
extended  to  all.  Bradford  escaped  to 
Spanish  territory.  And  thus,  in  the 
words  of  Washington,  was  decided  "the 
I  intct,  whether  a  small  proportion  of  the 
United  States  shall  dictate  to  the  whole 
Union." 
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Kilter  Sectional  Contest  in  Deciding  the  Location, — Firat  "Compromise"  in  Congress  iHJtiveen  tlie 
Norlli  and  the  South.— Final  Remoral  of  tlie  Government  and  its  Archives  to  Waaliington  — OfBcial 
Observance  of  the  Event.— MagnLfleent  Site  and  Plan  of  the  City.— Splendor  of  its  PuhlJc  Huild- 
inga.— Congress  Tirst  SIta  in  Fliiiadelpliia. — Need  of  a  Permanent  Capital, — National  Dignity  Involved. 
— Violent  Agitation  of  the  Subject.— Philadelphia  and  New  York  Proposed, — They  are  Objected  to  by 
tiie  South. — Northern  Disunion  Threats. — Schemes  of  Conciliation. — How  the  Question  was  Settled, 
— Sweetening  Two  Bitter  Pills. — Jeffferson's  Graphic  Account,— General  Washington's  Preference. — 
Ills  Site  on  the  Potomac  Adopted. — Some  Rather  Personal  Anecdotes. — Work  of  Laying  Out  the  City. 
— lis  Original  Aspect  and  Condition  — Early  Trials  of  the  President's  Wife, — Construction  of  the  Cap- 
itol.— Its  Corner-Stone  Laid  by  Washington, — Congreas  in  its  New  Halls. — Growth  of  the  Metropolis. 
—The  New  Corner  Stone  of  1851, 


^EVJ?  Ill  impjitaiiLe  to  the  f  unilmg  ct  a  ftee  and  mdependMit 
iiati  malitj ,  ind  tiie  miuguritioii  of  a  'iupreme  legislat  ve  and 
exectitive  go'i eMiment,  was  the  act  of  estahliahing  t  pciniaiient 
capitil, — one  on  ■^  scale,  and  of  a  chii'ictcr,  lommensuiate  with 
the  dignity  and  prospects  of  the  new  lepubhc  Indeed,  from  as  earlj  i  period  as  June, 
1783,  when  congress  was  nrtually  dn^  en  fiom  its  halls  m  Philadelphia  by  the  mutiny 
of  a  part  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  line,  the  necessity  wis  Tery  e^  ident  of  some  place  heing 
fixed  upon  where  the  government  of  the  Union  might  at  least  be  «ecuie  fiom  violence 
and  insult.  As  this  remarkable  and  untoward  circumstance  wis,  perhap''  mo  of  the 
most  notable  in  its  hearing  upon  subsequent  events,  m  this  connection,  it  may  he  worth 
while  to  recite  some  of  its  chief  features.  While  the  patriot  army,  encamped  under 
the  eye  of  Washington,  bore  their  hardships  and  privations  without  flinching,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  in  1783,  returned  quietly,  though  poor  and  unpaid,  to  their 
homes,  some  of  the  newly-recruited  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania,  stationed  at  Lancaster, 
suddenly  mutinied  and  set  off  in  a  body  for  Pliiladelphia,  to  demand  redress  of  fancied 
grievances  from  the  legislature  of  the  state.  Arriving  at  that  city,  they  were  joined 
by  a  force  from  the  barraclcs,  and  proceeded  on  the  second  of  June  with  beat  of  drum 
and  fixed  bayonets  to  the  state  house,  where  congress  and  the  supreme  executive  council 
of  Pennsylvania  were  both  holding  their  sessions.  After  placing  sentinels  at  all  the 
doors,  they  sent  in  a  written  message,  threatening  the  president  and  the  council  of  the 
state  to  let  loose  an  enraged  soldiery  upon  them,  if  their  demands  were  not  acceded  to 
in  twenty  minutes.     Although  tlie  resentments  of  this  handitti  were  not  directed  par- 
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ticiilariy  against  congress,  the  government 
of  tlie  Union  was  grossly  insulted,  and 
those  wlio  administered  it  were  blockaded 
for  several  hours  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  by  an  armed  band.  Fearing  lest 
the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  might  not 
be  able  to  furnish  adequate  protection,  it 
adjourned  to  meet  within  a  few  days  at 
Princeton, — sending  information,  in  the 
meantime,  to  Washington,  of  this  outbreak. 
The  latter  immediately  sent  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  under  General  Howe  to  suppress 
the  mutiny;  but  before  tlie  detachment 
could  reach  Philadelphia,  the  mutiny  was 
in  a  great  degree  subdued,  and  fortunately 
without  Woodshed. 

When  once  the  subject  of  deiiuitely 
fixing  upon  a  location  for  tlie  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  before  congress  and  the 
people,  the  question  seemed  to  overshadow 
all  others.  Being  in  session  at  Princeton, 
under  the  circumstances  above  narrated,  it 
was  resolved  by  congress  that  a  building 
for  the  national  legislature  be  erected  near 
the  Falls  of  the  Delaware, 

The  commissioners  to  lay  out  a  town  on 
the  Delaware  reported  their  proceedings 
to  congress,  biit  ]io  furtlier  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect. 
Some  were  very  strenuous  for  New  York, 
otjiers  proposed  some  convenient  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  To  the 
latter  proposition,  southern  members, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Madison,  were  un- 
alterably opposed.  All  admitted  the  im- 
portance of  the  step  to  be  taken,  involving, 
perhaps,  the  perpetuity  of  the  government 
itself. 

At  length,  a  compact  respecting  the 
temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  entered  into  between  the  friends 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Potomac,  whereby 
it  was  stipulated  that  congress  should 
hold  its  sessions  in  I'hiladelphla,  for  ten 
years,  during  which  time,  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  tlie  government 
should  be  erected  at  some  place,  to  be  se- 
lected, on  the  Potoraac,  and  which  latter 
should  become,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
ten  years,  the  permanent  capital  of  the 
nation.     This  compromise  having  united 


the  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  with  the  friends  of  the  Potomac, 
in  favor  both  of  the  temporary  and  perma- 
nent locality  which  had  been  mutually 
agreed  on  between  them,  a  majority  was 
thus  finally  secured  in  favor  of  the  project, 
and  a  hill  which  was  brought  into  the 
senate  in  conformity  with  this  arrange- 
ment, passed  both  houses  by  small  major- 
ities, though,  according  to  Jndge  Marshall, 
these  majorities  would  have  been  larger, 
if  necessary. 

But,  as  tlie  final  compromise  briefly  re- 
corded above  shows,  the  die  was  cast,  at 
last,  to  mutual  satisfaction.  How  this  was 
brought  about,  Jefferson's  graphic,  and, 
it  may  be,  highly-colored  portraiture  of  the 
closing  hour  and  result  of  the  straggle  will 
give  some  idea :  '  The  eastern  membera  ■ 
particularly,  who,  with  Smith  from  South 
Carolina,  were  the  principal  gamblers  in 
these  scenes,  threatened  secession  and  dis- 
solution. Hamilton  was  in  despair.  As 
I  was  going  to  the  president's,  one  day,  I 
met  him  in  the  street.  He  walked  me 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  presi- 
dent's door  for  half  an  hour.  He  painted 
pathetically  the  temper  into  which  the 
legislature  had  been  wrought ;  the  disgust 
of  those  who  were  called  tlie  creditor 
states ;  the  danger  of  the  secession  of  their 
members,  and  the  separation  of  the  states. 
He  obseiwed  that  the  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration ought  to  act  in  concert ;  that 
though  tills  question  was  not  of  my  de- 
partment, yet  a  common  duty  should  make 
it  a  common  concern;  that  the  president 
was  the  center  on  which  all  administration 
questions  ultimately  rested,  and  that  all  of 
us  should  rally  around  liim,  and  support, 
with  joint  efforts,  measures  approved  by 
him;  and  that  the  question  having  been 
lost  by  a  small  majority  only,  it  was  prob- 
able that  an  appeal  from  me  to  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  some  of  my  friends, 
might  effect  a  change  iai  the  vote,  and  the 
machine  of  government,  now  suspended, 
might  be  i^in  set  into  motion.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  really  a  stranger  to  the  whole 
subject ;  that  not  having  yet  informed  my- 
self of  the  system  of  finance  adopted,  I 
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Itiiew  not  how  far  this  was  a  necessary  se- 
quence ;  tliat  imdoubtedly,  if  its  rejection 
eiidiingered  a  dissolution  of  our  Union  at 
this  incipient  sta.ge,  I  should  deem  that 
tlie  moat  unfortunate  of  all  consequences, 
to  avert  which  all  partial  and  temporary 
evila  should  be  yielded,  I  proposed  to 
him,  however,  to  dine  with  me  the  next 
day,  and  I  would  invite  another  friend  or 
tn'o,  bring  them  into  conference  together, 
and  I  thought  it  impossible  that  reasona- 
ble men,  consulting  together  coolly,  could 
fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion, 
to  form  a  compromise  which  was  to  save 
the  Union.  The  diseiission  took  place.  I 
coidd  talce  no  part  in  it  but  an  exhortatory 
one,  because  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  should  govern  it.  But 
it  M-aa  finally  agreed,  that  whatever  im- 
portance had  been  attached  to  the  rejection 
of  this  proposition,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  of  concord  among  the  states, 
was  more  important,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  of  rejec- 
tion should  be  rescinded,  to  effect  which 
some  members  should  change  their  votes. 
But  it  was  obaer\'ed  that  this  pill  would  be 
peculiarly  bitter  to  the  southern  states, 
and  that  some  concomitant  measure  should 
be  adopted  to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  tliem. 
There  had  before  been  projects  to  fix  the 
seat  of  government  either  at  Philadelphia, 
or  at  Georgetown  on  tlie  Potomac ;  and  it 
was  thought  that,  by  giving  it  to  Phila- 
delphia for  ten  years,  and  to  Georgetown 
permanently  afterwards,  this  might,  as  an 
anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  the  ferment 
which  might  be  excited  by  the  other  meas- 
ure alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers (White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a 
revulsion  of  stomach  almost  convulsive) 
agreed  to  change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton 
undevtoolt  to  carry  the  other  point.  In 
doing  this,  the  influence  he  had  established 
over  the  eastern  members,  with  the  agency 
of  Robert  Morris  with  those  of  the  middle 
states,  effected  his  side  of  the  engagement.' 
Thus  it  was  that  the  assumption-bill  was 
passed,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  far  more 
important    measure    was   enacted,    which 


"  Tliat  a  district  of  territory  on  the 
river  Potomac,  at  some  place  between  the 
mouths  of  the  eastern  branch  and  the 
Connogocheague,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  accepted,  for  the  permanent  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States." 
In  enduring  honor  of  the  father  of  his 
co\intry,  the  name  given  to  the  projected 
city  was  Washington. 

From  the  beginning.  General  Washing- 
ton advocated  the  site  which  was  finally 
fixed  upon,  and  its  establishment  there 
was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  his  counsels 
and  influence.  It  is  related,  though  some- 
what questionable,  that  during  the  hot  and 
angry  discussion  on  the  subject,  in  con- 
gress, pending  the  determination  of  a 
locality,  a  person  who  was  in  company 
with  Washington  remarhed,  one  day, — 

"  I  know  very  well  where  the  federal 
city  ought  to  be." 

"Where  then  would  you  put  it,  sir?" 
was  the  serene  inquiry  of  Washington. 

"  It  ought  to  be  located  in  Philadelphia," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Why  are  you  sure  it  should  be  there  ?  " 

"For  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  rear 
sons,"  was  the  sinister  answer;  "because 
nearly  the  whole  of  my  property  lies  there 
and  in  the  neighborhood." 

In  stern  silence  did  Washington  fasten 
his  eye  upon  the  man  who  thus  dared  the 
insolent  insinuation  that  the  president 
favored  the  location  of  the  capital  in  its 
present  site  because  it  was  near  his  Mount 
Vernon  estates;  and  the  offender  soon 
vanished  out  of  sight. 

Another  little  anecdote  in  this  connec- 
tion will  be  here  given,  as  showing  that 
"no  sea  is  free  from  ripples."  It  was  for 
many  years  traditional  in  tlie  federal  capi- 
tal, that  one  man  was  found  not  awed  by 
the  presence  of  the  great  founder  of  that 
city.  While  the  president  was  procuring 
the  ground  which  was  to  be  (he  seat  of 
government,  he  had  but  little  difficulty  in 
;ept  in 


obtaining  the  necessary  releases, 
one  instance.  Mr.  James  Byrnes 
owner  of  a  lot  or  tract  which  it  we 
able  sliould  he  included  in  tlie  pla: 
general  had  various  conferences  \i 
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Byrnes,  wlio  vras  especially  obstinate,  and, 
highly  prizing,  as  he  did,  the  tract  in  ques- 
tion, flatly  resisted  all  the  reasonings  and 
persuasions  of  the  great  man.  Unused  to 
opposition,  Wasliington  at  last  turned 
upon  him  and  said,  as  only  lie  could  say 
it,— 

"Mr.  James  Byrnes!  what  would  your 
land  have  been  worth  if  I  had  not  placed 
this  city  ou  the  Potomac  ?  " 

Byrnes  was  not  at  all  crashed  by  tliia 
peculiar  flanking  argument  on  the  part  of 
the  general ;  hut,  undismayed,  coolly 
turned  to  him  and  said, — 

"George  Washington,  what  would  you 
have  been  worth  if  you  had  not  married 
the  widow  Custis  ?  " 

It  will  not  do  to  judge  of  the  nation's 
metropolis  at  that  day  by  what  it  is  now. 
At  that  time  it  was  desolate  in  the  ex- 
treme, witli  its  long  unimproved  avenues 
and  streets,  its  deep  morasses,  and  its  vast 
area  covered  witli  trees  instead  of  houses. 
Mrs.  Adams,  the  wife  of  President  John 
Adams,  who  first  occupied  the  Wliite 
House,  in  writing  to  a  friend  regarding 
the  city  and  tlie  presideiitiiil  mansion  at 
that  period,  saj's:  "In  the  city  are  build- 
ings enough,  if  they  were  compact  and 
iinislied,  to  a<?coiiiraodate  congress  and 
those  attaclied  to  it,  hut  as  they  are,  I  see 
no  great  comfort  in  tliem.  Tlie  river, 
which  runs  up  to  Alexandria,  is  in  full 
view  of  my  window,  and  I  can.  see  the 
vessels  as  they  pass  and  re-pass.  Tlie 
house  is  upon  a  grand  and  superb  scale, 
requiring  about  thirty  soiwants  to  attend 
and  keep  tlie  apartments  in  proper  order, 
and  perform  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
house  and  stables ;  an  establishment  very 
well  proportioned  to  the  president's  salary. 
The  lighting  the  apartments,  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  parlors  and  chambers,  is  a 
tax  indeed;  and  the  Sres  we  are  obliged 
to  keep,  to  secure  us  from  daily  agues,  is 
another  very  cheering  comfort  To  assist 
us  in  this  great  castle,  and  render  less  at- 
tendance necessary,  bells  are  wholly  want- 
ing, not  one  being  hung  through  the 
whole  liouae,  and  promises  are  all  we  can 
obtain.     Tliis  is  so  great  an  inconvenience 


tliat  I  know  not  what  to  do,  or  liow  to  do. 
If  they  will  put  me  up  some  bells,  and  let 
me  Iiave  wood  enough  to  keep  fires,  I  de- 
sign to  be  pleased.  I  could  coutent  my- 
self anywhere  tJiree  months,  but  sur- 
rounded by  forests,  can  you  believe  that 
wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because  people  can 
not  be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it  y  Briesler 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  man  to 
supply  him  with  wood.  A  small  part,  a 
few  cords  only,  has  he  been  able  to  get. 
Most  of  that  was  expended  to  dry  the  walls 
of  the  house  before  we  came  in,  and  yes- 
terday the  man  told  him  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  procure  it  to  be  cut  and  carted. 
He  has  had  recourse  to  coals;  but  we  can 
not  get  grates  made  and  set.  We  have 
indeed  come  into  a  neia  country.'  These 
and  Icindred  inconveniences  were  naturally 
incident  to  the  new  order  of  things;  they 
were  only  temporary. 

As  lias  already  appeared,  it  was  reserved 
to  Washington's  immediate  successor  in 
the  presidential  office,  to  be  the  first  occu- 
pant of  tlie  executive  mansion.  Neverthe- 
less, the  superintending  mind  and  hand  of 
Washington  are  broadly  identified  with 
the  conception  not  only  of  that  elegant 
building,  but  of  the  capitol  and  other  gov- 
eninient  structures.  On  the  fifteenth  day 
of  April,  1791,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Carroll 
and  Dr.  David  Stewart  superintended  the 
fixing  of  the  first  corner-stone  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  at  Jones's  Point,  near 
Alexandria;  it  was  laid  with  all  the  usual 
masonic  ceremonies,  an  address  being  also 
delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Eev.  James 
Muir.  "  May  this  stone,"  said  the  orator, 
"long  commemorate  the  goodness  of  God 
in  those  uncommon  events  which  have 
given  America  a  name  among  nations. 
Under  this  stone  may  jealousy  and  selfish- 
ness be  forever  buried.  From  this  stone 
may  a  superstructure  arise  whose  glory, 
whose  magnificence,  whose  stability,  shall 
astonisli  the  world,"  The  south-east 
corner-stone  of  the  capitol  was  laid  hy 
President  Washington,  September  eighth- 
eentli,  1793,  with  appropriate  services, 
principal  among  which  was  the  act  of  the 
commissioners,  in  their   ofiicial  capacity, 
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whpii  they  delneied  to  Piesident  WiA 
m^ton  flho  deposited  it  in  tlie  stone  i 
silrer  plate  ins  iibed  as  folio  vs  — 

"Tina  boutlieait  comei  stone  of  the 
CipittI  of  tho  Unite  I  '^tate8  of  America 
m  the  city  ot  Washington  was  laid  on  the 
16th  day  of  September  1793  in  the  eit,ht- 
eenth  year  of  American  Independence  m 
the  first  J  ear  of  the  second  term  ot  the 
presidency  ot  George  Washington,  whose 
Tiitue  in  the  iinl  adminiatntion  of  his 
country  have  been  as  conspicuous  and 
benefi.ci'^I  aa  his  military  valoi  and  pru 
dence  have  been  useful  in  establishing  her 
liberties  and  m  the  year  of  Misonrj  6793 
1  J  the  Preiidenfc  of  the  United  States,  m 
concert  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mary- 
land, several  lodges  under  its  jurisdiction, 
and  Lodge  No.  22  from  Alexandria,  Vir- 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  the  archives  of 
the  gOTeininont  were  removed  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Washington,  and,  the  ensuing 
November,  the  north  wing  of  the  capitol 
was  ready  for  the  first  sitting  of  congress 
in    the    new    metropolis.      John    Cotton 


D  o„  r,  18TB 


Smith  a  distinguished  membei  of  this  con 
gre'jft  fr  m  Connecticut  speaktcg  of  the 
new  city  on  his  aiiival  there  sijs  I 
can  ntt  suftmently  express  my  admiration 
of  its  1  cd  position' 

It  was  at  this  session  that  formal  recog 
nition  was  made  of  the  great  national 
e\ent  of  the  founding  and  establihhment 
of  the  national  capital  by  mutual  longrat 
ulitorj  iddreasea  between  the  chiet  nng 
i^trate  ot  the  lepubhc  on  the  one  part  and 
the  sen  ite  and  house  of  repreaentatii  es  on 
the  other 

A  m  le  beautiful  site  for  a  laige  city 
could  scarcelj  lia^e  been  selected  On  a 
level  plain  some  three  mdea  m  length,  and 
varying  from  a  quarter  to  two  miles  wide, 
and  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  to  a  range  of  hills  bounding 
the  plain  on  the  east,  the  new  city  was 
laid  out.  The  idea  of  General  Washington 
was  that  the  capitol  should  be  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  that  avenues  should  radi- 
ate from  it  at  equi-dtstant  points.  To 
complete  his  plan,  the  metropolis  should 
have  a  million  of  inhabitants,  instead  of 
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its  present  very  moderate  friction  of  thit 
number.  Though  not  a  seven  hjUed  city, 
Washington  has,  as  well  as  E-ome,  its  Ct 
pitoline  Hill,  commanding  vn>\*s  ftairely 


les^  itiikmg  fhnn  th  e  t  tl  e  Ftrinil 
City.  The  general  altitude  of  the  city- 
plot  ia  forty  feet  above  the  river,  but  this 
13  diversified  by  irregular  elevations,  which 
serve  to  give  variety  and  commanding 
sites  for  the  public  biiildings.  The  plot  is 
slightly  ampliitheatrical,  tlie  president's 
house  on  the  west  standing  on  one  of 
the  aides,  and  the  capitol  on  the  other, 
while  the  space  between  vergea  towards  a 
point  near  the  river.  The  president's 
house  and  the  capitol  stand  centrally  with 
regard  to  the  whole,  though  situated  at 
tlie  distance  of  one  mile  from  each  other, 
tbe  former  forty-four  feet  above  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  latter  seventy-two  feet.  All 
the  public  buildings  are  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nificence worthy  of  a  great  nation ;  and 
the  munificence  of  congress  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  all  that  pertains  to 
the  city,  aa  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
IJiiited  States,  is  evident  on  every  side. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  betokens  the 
destined  splendor,  in  point  of  arcJiitecture, 
avenues  and  parts,  institutions  of  art, 
science  and  education,  of  the  federal  cap- 
ital. 

Starting  from  the  capitol,  the  streets 
run  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to 
west,  their  width  varying  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  aud  ten  feet.  There  are  be- 
side   twenty    avenues,    named    after   the 


older  states  of  the  XTninu  t^Iik  h  iioss  the 
"treets  ■it  vaiiuus  ingles  and  connLit  the 
most  impoitint  pomts  of  the  citj,  foiming 
at  their  intersection  with  the  streets  and 
^Mth  each  other  numerous  open 
&ll^(es  These  grand  avenues  iie 
fiom  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundifd  ind  sixty  feet  uni 
form  width,  the  principal  of  thtse 
is  called  m  honor  of  the  stnte  ot 
Pi  nnsj  Ivinia,  and  extends  f lom 
•  u^etonn  to  the  Amcostia  a 
h  1  in^e  of  four  miles  It  fuma 
i,]^  main  avenue  ot  communK  ition 
between  the  capitol  ind  the  piesi 
dent's  house  and  tbe  chief  oflices 
of  government  The  capitol  com 
minds  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jrrsey,  Pennsylvinn,  Maine,  and 
Missouri  i^enue',  the  president's  house, 
Pennaylvaiiia,  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
Connecticut  avenues.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  site,  is 
exceedingly  fine — one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  for  a  city.  From  the  hill,  in 
especial,  on  nhitb  ntinds  tlic  cipitol,  the 


most  noble  view  piesents  itself  to  the  eye 
of  the  beholdei  that  the  imagination  cin 
conceive.     On  tbe  fourth  of  Jul^,   1801, 
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tlif  ctiuei  =itone  i  fhit  miitnifitpnt  ex- 
tensiou  of  the  capit  •!  which  his  leiidered 
it  the  most  superh  &trui,ture  of  its  kiiiil  m 
the  world,  was  laid  with  splendid  ceremo 
mil  lacludmg  ■%  commemoiatue  or'ition 
b>  Piesident  Filhnoie,  aisiatod  hy  Daniei 
Webster,  secret'iry  of  state  In  the  stone 
Vk  lb  ilso  deposited  a  recoid  ot  the  eieiit 
with  t!ie  fcllowing  irapressne  sfcitLment 
and  invocation  — 

If  therefore  it  shill  he  hereafter  the 
will  of  God  that  this  structure  ^hiU  tall 
fiom  its  base,  that  its  foundation  be  up- 
tuiiied,  and  this  depjsit  hiought  to  the 
eyes  of  men,  be  it  then  Inown  that  on 
this  diy  the  union  ot  the  United  Stiiteiof 
Amend  stands  firm,  that  their  Constitu- 


tion 9tiII  exists  unimpaired  and  with  all 
its  original  usefulness  and  gloij,  gruving 
e^ery  diiy  stronger  and  stiongei  m  the 
affections  of  the  great  bodj  of  the  Anier 
lean  people,  md  attiaiting  more  "uid  mne 
the  .idmnition  of  the  noild  And  all 
here  assembled,  whethei  belonging  ti 
public  life  or  to  pmate  life,  with  he-wts 
devoutly  thanktul  to  Almighty  God  for 
tlie  preservation  of  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  the  countrj,  unite  m  sincere  md 
fenent  prater  that  this  deposit,  and  the 
wUh  and  archea,  the  domes  and  toweri, 
the  columns  and  entahUtures,  now  to 
le  elected  over  it,  may  enduie  foreicr' 
&  jD  Si>B  TiiE  L  NiTLD  SrATEa  or 
AmeeilJl  1  " 
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DEATH  OP  GEOKGB  WASHINGTON.— 1799. 

His  SudJen  and  Brief  Illness,  Last  Hours,  aiiS  Djing  Words. — Fortitude  and  Serenity  Tlirougli  all 
His  Suftferings. — He  Calmly  Announces  Hia  Approaching  Dissolution  Without  a  Murmur. — Tlie 
Whole  World  Does  Honor,  by  Eulogy  and  Lamentations,  to  Hls  Exalted  Worth  and  Immortal  Fame. 
— He  Antielpated  an  Early  Death. — Ills  Invariably  Good  Health — Exposure  in  a  Snow-Storm. — 
Takes  a  Fatal  Cold,— Last  Letter  Written  by  His  Hand.— Beads  the  Papers  in  the  Evening.— Char- 
Boteristic  Eeply  to  Hia  Wife. — Passes  a  Restless  Night — ^Alarming  Condition  the  Next  Ray. — Medi- 
cal Treatment  of  no  Avail-— Calls  for  His  T«o  Wills,  Burns  One.— Affecting  Scene  at  Hia  Bedside. 
—Last  Words,  "'Tis  Well!"— Only  One  Day's  Sickness, 
—Acute  Laryngitis  His  Disease.— Burial  in  the  Old  Family 
Vault  -Tidings  of  His  Dealh.— Tributes  from  Peoples  and 
Kings.— A  Man  Without  a  Parallel —Last  Page  in  His 
Journal. — Ke-entombnient  in  1837. — Appearance  of  His 
Kemains. 


©"ASHINGTON  is  deadl"  were  the  appalling  words  which,  with  the 
fading  out  of  tJie  eighteenth  century,  Lrought  home  to  every  American  heart  the  solemn 
lesson  of  the  flight  of  time,  and  that  "aW  men  are  mortal."  Totally  unprepared  aa 
was  his  idolizing  country  for  such  an  event, — no  intelligence  of  the  slightest  illness  of 
the  great  chieftain  having  preceded  the  bald  announcement  of  his  death  and  burial, — 
the  tidings  moved  the  nation's  heart  to  profound  amazement  and  sorrow,  and  deep  an- 
swered unto  deep,  in  the  universal  wail  of  a  bereaved  and  stricken  republic.  If  a 
nation's  prayers  could  have  prevailed,  Washington — Columbia's  most  honored,  venei-ated, 
and  renowned  son, — would  have  been  immortal  on  earth.  But  the  ordinance  of  divine 
wisdom  is,  that  the  great  boon  of  immortality  shall  be  attained  by  man  only  through 
the  portals  of  the  grave,  and  to  this  decree  the  illustrious  and  the  humble  are  alite  sub- 
ject. Thus  it  was  that  Washington,  the  great  Christian  warrior  and  statesman — the 
greatest  of  good  men  and  the  best  of  great  men — ^paid  the  debt  of  nature  when  he  had 
scarcely  reached  the  allotted  period  of  three-score  years  and  ten. 

The  last  end  of  so  illustrious  a  personage  aa  Washington,  is  fraught  with  an  interest 
so  profound  and  memorable,  as  never  to  lose  its  freshness  and  value  to  successive 
generations.  It  appeared  to  be  the  will  of  heaven  that,  so  soon  as  the  circum- 
stances of  hia  country  enabled  it  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  man  who,  above 
all  others,  was  its  founder  and  leading  head,  he  should  be  summoned  away  from 
the  scenes  of  earth.  That  he  was  one  who  was  accustomed  to  consider  the  brevity  of 
life  and  the  uncertainty  .of  human  affairs,  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  hia  conduct 
and  conversation,  and  from  occasional  paaaages  in  his  correspondence.  Thus,  to  the 
Hon.  James  M'Henry,  secretary  of  war,  he  wrote,  but  a  few  months  prior  to  his 
"  My  greatest  anxiety  is  to  have  all  these  concerns  in  such  a  clear  and  distinct 
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form,  tliat  Tio  reproach  may  attach  itself  to 
ino  when  I  have  taken  my  departure  for 
the  land  of  spirits."  He  had  also  heen 
making  arrangements,  just  before  the  at- 
ta«li  of  illness  which  terminated  in  his' 
death,  for  the  construction  of  an  improved 
family  tomb,  and  in  speaking  of  his  plani 
to  a  relative  at  his  side,  he  remarked, 
"This  change,  I  shall  make  the  first  of  all, 
for  I  may  require  it  before  the  rest."  He 
had  also  been  heard  to  say,  "I  am  of  a 
short-lived  family,  and  cannot  expect  to 
remain  very  long  upon  the  earth."        ' 

■The  month  of  December,  1799,  found 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 
Indeed,  Major  Lewis  his  nephew,  writing 
of  him  as  he  appeared  to  himself  and  a 
fuend  at  that  time,  saji,  "The  clear  and 
healthy  flush  on  liii  cheek  and  his 
sprightly  miiuiPi  brought  the  remark  from 
both  of  us,  thit  Me  hod  never  seen  tlie 
general  look  so  well "  On  the  tenth  of 
December,  he  completed  the  draught  of  an 
eliiborate  plj,n  for  the  management  of  his 
lands,  laying  down  the  rotation  of  the 
crops  for  a  succession  of  years  in  advance. 
The  moraing  of  that  day  was  clear  and 
calm,  but  the  afternoon  was  lowering. 
The  next  day,  the  eleventh,  was  bluster- 
ing and  rainy  ;  and  at  night,  as  Washing- 
ton recorded  in  his  diary,  "there  was  a 
large  circle  round  the  moon."  The  morn- 
ing of  the  twelfth  was  overcast.  Wash- 
ington's last  letter  was  written  that 
morning— it  was  to  Hamilton,  and  princi- 
pally on  the  subject  of  a  military  academy. 
The  events  of  that  day,  and  of  tlie  two 
days  following,  are  most  minutely  narrated 
by  an  eye-witness — Mr.  Tobias  Lear, — 
who  was  Washington's  private  secretary 
as  well  as  valued  friend;  and  with  Mr. 
Lear's  statement,  are  incorporated  some 
facts  from  the  pen  of  Washington's  favor- 
ite kinsman,  Mr.  Custis  : — 

On  Thursday,  December  twelfth,  the 
general  rode  out  to  his  farms  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  did  not  return  home  till  past 
three.  Soon  after  he  went  out,  the  weather 
became  very  bad,  rain,  hail,  snow  falling 
alternately,  with  a  cold  wind.  When  he 
came  in,  I  carried  some  lottcrs  to  him  to 


frank,  intending  to  send  them  to  the  post- 
office  in  the  evening.  He  franked  the 
letters,  but  said  tlie  weather  was  too  bad 
to  send  a  servant  to  the  ofBce  that  even- 
ing. I  "bser^-ed  to  him,  that  I  was  afraid 
he  had  got  wet.  He  said,  No,  his  groat 
coat  had  kept  him  dry.  But  his  neck  ap- 
peared to  be  wet,  and  the  snow  was 
hanging  upon  his  hair.  He  came  to  din- 
ner, which  had  been  waiting  for  him, 
without  changing  his  dress.  In  the  even- 
ing he  appeared  as  well  as  usual. 

A  heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place  on 
Friday,  which  prevented  the  general  from 
riding  out  as  usual.  He  had  taken  cold, 
undoubtedly  from  being  so  much  exposed 
the  day  before,  and  complained  of  a  sore 
throat.  He,  however,  went  out  in  the 
afternoon  into  the  ground  between  the 
house  and  the  river  to  mark  some  trees, 
which  were  to  be  cut  down  in  the  improve- 
ment of  that  spot.  As  was  usual  with 
him,  he  carried  his  own  compass,  noted 
his  observations,  and  marked  the  ground. 
He  had  a  hoarseness,  which  increased  in 
the  evening,  hut  he  made  light  of  it. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  December  fourteenth,  lie 
awoke  Mrs.  Washington,  and  told  her  that 
he  was  very  unwell,  and  had  had  an  ague. 
She  observed  that  he  could  scarcely  speak, 


O^ 


/p^^ 


and  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  would 
have  got  up  to  call  a  servant.  But  he 
would  not  permit  her,  lest  she  should  take 
a  cold.     As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  the 
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womin  (Ciiolme)  went  into  the  room,  to 
mike  'i  tire  ai  I  Mi^  "W  j.sliington  sent 
her  immedtitely  to  all  me.  I  got  up, 
put  on  nn  ilothea  aa  quickly  as  possible, 
and  went  tolii?  chamber  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton w\a  tlien  up  xnd  related  to  me  bis 
being  ill  13  before  stated  I  found  the 
general  breathing  with  difficulty,  and 
liardly  able  to  utter  a  word  intelligibly. 
He  desired  Mi  Rawlins  (one  of  the  over- 
seerb)  might  be  sent  foi  to  bleed  him  be- 
fore the  doctor  could  irnie  I  dispatched 
a  servwit  instantly  foi  Eawluis,  and  an- 
other foi  Di  Ciaik  ind  returned  again  to 
the  genei'*l  f  (.himber  wheie  1  found  him 
in  the  sime  sitmtion  as  I  liidleft  him. 

A  mivturc  of  molibsea  vinegar,  and 
butter  wa-»  prepiied  to  tiy  its  effects  in 
the  throat  but  hp  could  not  swallow  a 
diop  liMiene^ei  he  attempted  it,  he  ap- 
peared to  le  di  tresbed  cinvulaed,  and  al- 
most buffocited  Eawlms  came  in  soon 
after  sunriae  and  pre^  ared  to  bleed  him. 
Wben  the  ai  n  was  leady  the  general,  ob- 
serving that  Eawlin'f  appeiied  to  be  agi- 
tated   said    11  well  as  he  could  speak, 

Don  t  be  afraid.  And  nben  the  incision 
was  made,  he  observed,  "  The  orifice  is  not 
large  enough."  However,  the  blood  ran 
pretty  freely.  Mrs.  Washington,  not 
knowing  whether  bleeding  was  proper  or 
not  in  the  general's  situation,  begged  that 
much  might  not  be  taken  from  him,  lest  it 
should  be  injurious,  and  desired  me  to 
stop  it,  but,  when  I  was  about  to  unt  e 
the  string,  the  general  put  up  his  hai  d  to 
prevent  it,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  sj  eal 
he  said,  "Mote,  more."  Mrs.  Wasl  g 
ton  being  still  very  uneasy,  lest  too  much 
blood  should  be  taken,  it  was  stopped  after 
taking  about  half  a  pint.  Finding  that  no 
relief  was  obtained  from  bleeding,  and 
that  nothing  would  go  down  the  throat,  I 
proposed  batliing  it  externally  with  Sal 
volatile,  which  was  done,  and  in  the  opera- 
tion, which  was  with  the  hand,  and  in  the 
gentlest  manner,  he  observed,  "It  is  very 
sore."  A  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  sal 
volatile  was  put  around  his  neck,  and  his 
feet  bathed  in  warm  water,  but  without 
g  any  reliel 


In  the  meantime,  before  Dr.  Craik  ai^ 
lived,  Mrs.  Washington  desired  me  to 
send  for  Dr.  Brovvu,  of  Port  Tobacco, 
whom  Dr.  Craik  had  recommended  to  he 
called,  if  any  case  should  ever  occur  that 
was  seriously  alarming. 

Dr.  Dick  came  about  three  o'clock,  aiid 
Dr.  Brown  arrived  soon  after.  Upon  Dr. 
Dick's  seeing  the  general,  and  consulting 
a  few  minutes  with  Dr.  Crailt,  he  was  bled 
again.  The  blood  came  very  slow,  was 
thick,  and  did  not  produce  any  sjanptoms 
of  fainting.  Dr.  Brown  came  into  the 
chamber  soon  after,  and  upon  feeling  the 
general's  piilse,  the  physicians  went  out 
together.  Dr.  Craik  returned  soon  after. 
The  general  could  now  swallow  a  little. 
Ciilomel  and  tartar  emetic  were  adminis- 
tered, but  without  any  effect. 

The  weather  became  severely  cold, 
while  the  group  gathered  nearer  to  the 
couch  of  the  siifferer.  He  spoke  but  little. 
To  the  respectful  and  affectionate  inquir- 
ies of  an  old  family  servant,  as  she 
smoothed  down  his  pillow,  how  he  felt 
himself,  lie  answered,  "  I  am  very  ill." 
To  Mrs.  Washington  he  said,  "Go  to  my 
desk,  and  in  the  private  drawer  you  will 
find  two  papers  —  bring  them  to  me." 
They  were  brought.  Upon  looking  at 
them  he  observed,  "  These  are  my  wills — 
preserve  this  one  and  bum  the  other;" 
which  was  accordingly  done 

I  tl  e  cou  se  of  the  after  jo  I  e  ap- 
p  ared  to  be  n  great  pa  n  and  d  t  e 
fion  the  d  fficulty  ot  br  athu  g  and  fre 
quentl  changed  hs  jostire  tie  lei 
0  the  e  o  a.  oni  I  lay  uj  on  the  bed  and 
endeavored  to  raise  lum,  and  turn  him 
with  as  much  ease  as  possible.  He  ap- 
peared penetrated  with  gratitude  for  my 
attentions,  and  often  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  fatigue  you  too  much ;"  and  upon  my 
assuring  him  that  I  could  feel  notliing  but 
a  wish  to  give  him  ease,  he  replied, 

"  Well,  it  is  a  debt  we  must  pay  to  each 
other,  and  I  hope,  when  you  want  aid  of 
this  kind,  you  will  find  it." 

He  asked  when  Mr.  Lewis  and  Wash- 
ington Custis  would  return.  (They  were 
then  in  New  Kent.)     I  told  him  about  the 
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20th  of  the  month 
The    general's   aerv- 


-A.„i»t.Ji.^^   "'"*'    Chris tophei", 

'  jKh^^^^^^~  ^vas  in  the  room  dur 
mg  the  day;  and  m  the  afternoon,  the 
geneial  diiected  him  to  sit  down,  as  he  had 
been  standing  almost  the  whole  day.  Ho 
did  so.  Ahout  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  had  expressed  a  desire  to  get  up. 
His  clothes  were  put  on,  and  lie  was  led  to 
A  chair  by  the  fire ;  he  found  no  relief 
from  that  position,  and  lay  down  again 
about  ten  o'clock.  About  five  o'clock.  Dr. 
Crailc  came  again  into  the  room,  and, 
upon  going  to  the  bedside,  the  general  said 
to  him, 

"  Doctor,  I  die  hard,  hut  I  am  not  afraid 
to  go.  I  believed,  from  my  first  attack, 
that  I  should  not  survive  it.  My  breath 
can  not  last  long." 

The  doctor  pressed  his  hand,  but  could 
not  uttec  a  word.  He  retired  from  the 
bedside,  and  sat  by  the  flre  absorbed  in 
grief.  Between  five  and  six  o'clock.  Dr. 
Dick  and  Dr.  Brown  came  into  the  room, 
and  with  Dr.  Craik  went  to  the  bed,  when 
Dr.  Craik  asked  him  if  he  could  sit  up  in 
the  bod.  He  held  out  liia  hand,  and  I 
12 


raised  him  up     He  then  ^~  "^^^^^^ 
said  to  the  physici'in.        "" 

" I ifeel  inytelf  gotng ,  R^^^ 
I  thank  you  foi    your  \ 
attentions ,  hut  I  pray  you  to  take  n 
tronhle  ahout  me      Let  ftie  go  off  quietly 
I  cannot  last  long." 

About  ten  o'clock  he  made  several  at- 
tempts to  speak  to  mo  before  ho  could 
effect  it.     At  length  he  said, 

"lam  just  going.  Have  me  decently 
buried;  and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put 
into  the  vault  ia  Jess  than  three  days  after 

I  bowed  assent,  for  I  could  not  speak. 
He  then  looked  at  me  again  and  said, 

"  Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

"'Tis  WELL,"  said  he;  the  last  words 
which  he  ever  uttered  on  earth. 

With  surprising  self-possession  he  pre- 
pared to  die — composing  his  form  at  full 
length,  and  folding  his  arms  on  his  bosom. 

About  ten  minutes  before  he  expired 
(which  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
Saturday  evening),  his  breathing  became 
easier.  He  lay  quietly  ;  he  withdrew  his 
hand  from  mine,  and  felt  his  own  pulse. 
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I  saw  Ilia  comitenanco  change.  I  spote  to 
Dr.  Craik,  who  sat  by  the  fire.  He  came 
to  the  becl&ide  The  genenl's  hand  ttll 
from  his  wrist  I  took  it  in  mine,  and 
pressed  it  to  my  bosom  Di  rraiL  put 
his  hands  oiei  his  eyes  ind  he  expired 
without  a  stiug^le  tr  i  «igh,  December 


eighth 
3  of  twmty  fom 


a    silent    grief, 
>  sitting  at  tho 


fourteenth,  1799,  in  the 
of  his  age,  after  an  illne^ 
hours. 

While  we  were  fixed 
Mrs.  Washington,  who  w 
foot  of  the  bed  isIclI  i 
collected  voice,  "  Is  he  gone  ?  '  I  could 
not  apeak,  but  held  up  my  hand  as  a  signal 
that  he  was  no  more.     "'Tis  well,"  said 

I  shall  soon  follow  him ;  I  have  no  more 
trials  to  pass  through." 

The  disease  of  which  Washington  died 
was  what  is  now  technically  called  "a«ute 
laryngitis,"  a  disease  of  very  rare  occur- 


About  twelve  o'clock,  tho  body  wai  car 
riod  down  stairs,  and  laid  out  ia  the  large 
drawing-room ;  the  burial  taking  place  the 
next  Wednesday,  December  18th,  his 
mortal  remains  being  deposited  in  the 
family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon,  The 
sudden  tidings  of  his  death  fell  like  a  do- 
mestic sorrow  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  lamentations  and  solemn  obsequies 
filled  the  land, — and,  throughout  the  whole 
world,  the  event  was  heard  with  the  deep- 
est emotion. 

Kearly  forty  years  after  Washington's 


death  and  burial,  his  remains,  togetlicr 
with  those  of  his  wife,  were  re-entombed, 
m  order  to  their  being  placed  in  the 
maible  coffins  which  had  been  generously 
oftered  for  that  purpose  by  a  patriotic  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia,  to  the  legal  represen- 
titives.  of  the  departed  chieftain.  This 
w  is  m  1837.  At  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton's mtermcnt,  December  18,  1799,  his 
bod^  was  placed  in  a  mahogany  coffin  lined 
«ith  lead,  soldered  at  the  joints,  with  a 
LO^er  of  lead  to  be  soldered  on  after  the 
bodj  should  be  in  the  vault.  The  coffin 
was  put  into  a  case,  lined  and  covered, 
with  black  cloth. 

On  entering  the  tomb  and  examining 
the  cofBn,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  it 
was  found  that  the  lid  bad  become  dis- 
plaoed  and  broken,  and  the  silver  shield 
which  had  originally  surmounted  the  lid 
had  dropped  down  into  the  case.  At  the 
request  of  Major  Lewis,  who  was  one  of 
the  family  group  to  witness  the  re-entomb- 
ment the  fractured  pait  of  the  1  d  wis 
tui  led  ovei  on  the  lower  j  att,  exposing  to 
1  lew  a  held  ind  breast  ot  large  dimen- 
MDn  whuh  appeiied,  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  (.indies  to  hive  suftered  tut  little 
liom  the  eftetts  of  time  The  eje  sockets 
weie  large  and  deep,  and  the  bieadth 
acioss  the  temples,  together  with  the  fore- 
head appeared  of  unusual  si/e  There 
wna  no  appearance  ot  gra's  e  clothes ,  the 
chest  was  broad,  the  color  was  dirk,  and 
there  was  the  appearance  of  diied  flesh 
and  skin  adhering  ilosely  to  the  bones 

The  ancient  family  vault,  m  whu,h 
Washington's  remains  first  reposed,  was 
situated  undei  the  shide  of  a  small  groie 
of  foiest  trees,  a  short  distance  from  tho 
family  mansion  cf  Mcunt  Vernon,  and 
near  the  brow  of  the  piecipitous  bmk  of 
the  Potcroac  Diminutive  and  unadorned 
this  humble  sepukhre  stood  in  a  most 
romantic  and  picturesque  spot,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  piomment  localitj  could  1  e 
distinitly  been  b>  travelers  astheyfassed 
111  steamboats  up  and  down  the  iiver 

But  the  oahes  of  the  father  of  his  conn 
try  were  m  course  ot  time  removed  from 
that  place,  to  a  lot  near  the  corner  of  a 
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beautiful  enclosure,  where  the  river  is  con- 
cealed from  view.  This  site  was  selected 
by  Washington  himself,  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  for  a  tomb. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  the  opin- 

ms  held  by  the  illustrious  men  of  Amer- 

;a  concerning  Washington.     Those  opin- 

ins,  held  and  shared  by   all,   from    the 

highest  to  the  humblest  citizen,  may  all 

be  summed  up  in  that  grand  apotheosis  of 

eulogy,  namely,  that  he  was  "Pirst  in 

War,  First    in  Peace    First   iv   the 

Hf\eti  of  His  OouNTKiMEN       It  will 

be    of    mtereiit    however    in    this    pla«  e 

to   glance    at   the   estimate  of  Washing 

ton   held  by  some  of  the  great  historic 

characters  of  the  old  world  — kings  queens 

ntbles  and  orator-* 

When  Napoleon  was  about  to  embaik 
for  Egypt  some  imericin  gentlemen  l^hD 
happened  to  Le  at  Toulon,  being  anxious 
for  an  interview  with  the  mighty  Cotsi- 
can,  obtained  an  mtioduction  to  him. 
Scarcely  were  the  customaiy  salutations 
exchanged,  when  he  eagerly  asked— 

"How  fares  v<*Hr  countryman,  the  great 
Washington  ^  " 

"He  was  very  well,  general,  when  we 
left  America  "  replied  the  travelers, 

"Ah,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  the  man  of 
',  "  WasJiington  can  net  er  be  other- 
than  well      The  measure  of  his  fame 


is  full.  Posterity  will  talk  of  him  with 
reverence  as  the  founder  of  a  great  empire, 
when  my  name  shall  he  lost  in  the  vortex 
of  revolutions." 

Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  Prance,  was 


a  great  admirer  of  the  heroi'iin  and  pei- 
sonal  character  of  Washington,  though 
not  in  sympathy  with  his  political  pimci- 
ples.      Wishing  to  send  to  him  a  loyal 


gift  in  token  of  her  appreciation  of  his 
great  merits,  she  consulted  Lafayette  as  to 
the  form  of  presentation,  citing  the  terms 
nsed  on  similar  occasions,  in  addressing 
kings  and  other  monarch s.  Lafayette 
mildly  objected  to  those  terms,  as  being 
not  altogether  suitable  in  the  present  case, 
saying  r  "They,  madam,  were  only  kings. 
Washington  is  the  General  of  a  free  na- 
tion,"— a  sentiment  to  which  the  gentle- 
mannered  queen  at  once  yielded  a  most 
gracious  assent,  in  deference  to  the  ac- 
knowledged pre-eminence  of  Washington. 
Lord  Erslcine,  in  writing  to  Washington 
from  Loudon,  said :  "  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  introduce  your  august  and  im- 
mortal name  in  a  short  sentence,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  a  book  I  send  you.  I  have 
a  large  acquaintance  among  the  most  val- 
uable and  exalted  classes  of  men ;  but  you 
are  the  only  human  being  for  whom  I  have 
ever  felt  an  awful  reverence.  I  sincerely 
pray  God  to  grant  you  a  long  and  serene 
evening  to  a  life  so  gloriously  devoted  to 
the  universal  happiness  of  the  world." 
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In  tlio  year  1780,  Tredericlt  tlie  Great, 
king  of  Prussia,  presented  General  Wasli- 
ington  with  a,  picture  of  hia  majesty  taken 
to  the  life,  and  inscribed  underneath  with 
the  words — 

"From,  the  oldest  general  in  Euiop  f 
the  greatest  general  on  earth  " 

Charles  James  Fox,  the  renonned  But 
ish  premier,  declared  of  Wiahmgton  m 
the  presence  of  parliament  '  How  mfl 
nitely  wiser  must  appear  the  spirit  and 
principles  manifested  in  his  lite  addresses 
to  congress  than  the  policy  of  modem  Eu- 
ropean courts  !  Illustrious  m'tn  '  denying 
honor  less  from  the  splendor  of  his  situdr 
tion  than  from  the  dignity  o±  hia  mind, 
before  whom  all  borrowed  gieatness  sinks 
into  insignificance,  and  all  the  potentates 
of  Europe — excepting  the  members  of  our 
own  royal  family — ^become  little  and  con 
temptible.  I  eaa  not,  indeed,  help  admn 
ing  the  wisdom  and  fortune  of  thit  greit 
man.  A  character,  of  virtues  bo  happily 
tempered  by  one  another,  md  so  \\  holly 
unalloyed  by  any  vices,  is  hirdlj  to  be 
found  on  the  pages  of  historj  F  >r  him  it 
has  been  reserved  to  run  the  race  of  glory, 
without  experiencing  the  smallest  inter- 
ruption to  the  brilliancy  of  his  career." 

When  the  news  tf  Wa.h  n  ton  death 
reached  France,  ~S&\  I  n  na  u  ed  the 
event  to  hia  army,  an  1  d  d  bl'iok  crape 
to  be  suspended  f  m  11  tl  fl  gs  and 
standards  in  the  Pah  for  ten 

days ;  and,  on  the  gl  th  f  F  bruary, 
1800,  M.  DeFontan  by  d  t  n  of  Ka- 
poleon,  pronounced  a  f  n  1  tion  in 
honor  of  Washingt  n  n  tl  \  ence  of 
Bonaparte  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
realm,  in  which  oration  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased was  declared  to  be  "  a  character 
worthy  the  best  days  of  antiquity." 

Of  Washington's  personal  appearance, 
little  further  need  be  remarked  than  that 
it  comported  entirely  with  the  solid  gran- 
deur of  his  character.  In  respect  to  pliy- 
siqiie,  no  man  could  have  been  better 
formed  for  command.  A  stature  some- 
what exceeding  six  feet,  a  full  hut  admii^ 
ably-proportioned  frame,  calculated  to 
sustain    fatigue,    without   that  heaviness 


which  generally  attends  great  muscular 
strength  and  abates  active  exertion,  dis- 
played bodily  power  of  no  mean  standard. 
A  light  gray  eye  and  full,  firm  forehead, 
Boman  nose ;  his  mouth  was  peculiar  of  its 


class — the  lips  firm,  and  the  nntJei'  jaw 
seeming  to  grasp  the  upper  with  force,  as 
if  its  muscles  were  in  full  action  when  he 
sat  still.  It  was  Washington's  habit  to 
fasten  his  eyes  calmly  and  steadily  upon 
those  who  were  ushered  into  hia  presence, 
whether  friend  or  foe,  nor  was  it  a  slight 
ordeal  thus  to  meet  his  penetrating  gaze. 
Hia  limbs  were  long,  large,  and  sinewy, 
and  his  frame  was  of  equal  breadth  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  hips  ;  his  joints  were 
large,  aa  were  also  his  feet,  and  the  great 
size  of  his  hand  never  failed  to  attraot 
attention.  His  gait  and  tread  was  that  of 
a  practiced  soldier ;  his  deportment  inva^ 
riably  grave  and  reserved;  liis  speech 
sparing  and  deliberate.  At  home  he  wore 
the  usual  dress  of  a  citizen ;  on  state  occa^ 
sions,  he  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  the  rich- 
est black  velvet,  with  diamond  knee- 
buckles,    and    square    silver    buckles   set 
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upon  shoes  japatineiJ  with  tho  most  scru- 
pulous neatness,  black  silk  stockings,  his 
shirt  rufiied  at  the  breast  and  wrists,  a 
light  dress  sword,  his  bait  profusely  pow- 
dered, fully  dressed,  so  as  to  project  at  the 
sides,  and  gathered  behind  in  a  silk  ba^, 


ornamented  with  a  large  rose  of  black 
ribbon.  In  the  prime  of  life,  Washington 
stood  six  feet  two  inches,  and  weighed 
nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ; 
he  nieaeured  precisely  six  feet  when  at- 
tired for  the  grave. 
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PimiSHMENT  AND    COMPLETE    DEGEADATION    OF    THE 
EAEBAET  STATES  BY  THE  TOTING  KErUBLIC— 1803. 


Tribute  Exacted  of  all  the  Nations  of  Christendom,  hy  the  Piratical  Powers. — The  Thunder  of  American 
Cannon  before  their  Cities  — Ignominious  Subniisaion  of  Mococco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli. — Their 
Ad  C  Vq         ddD  iven  in  Terror  from  the  Seas.— A  Boon  to  the  Civilized 

W     d  — B    ba  H  E  era.— All   Commerce   at  their   Mercy.— The  United  Stales 

Ukw  T         —       F        Unon  the  Ocean.— Fresh   Plunder  Anticipated.— Seizure  of 

Ad      oa    &    p  — Reta  b  Y  nkeea  —Tripoli's  Flag  Struck  at  Last, — Treaty  between  the 

B      g  re      — N  w  E  n  A  gerines. — Betribution  in  Store  for  Them  — A  United  States 

F  g         n  P  H  u      — G        d  ng   of  the  Philadelphia.— Her  Triumphant  Capture  by  the 

E        y  — T         B  E  —Decatur  Burns  Her  During  the  Night.— Fierce  Rnge  of  the 

Turks — Bombardment  of  Tripoli. — How  "Christian  Dogs"  were  Viewed. — Peace  Sued  for  by  the 
Despots. — Tlieir  DupUuity  and  Treachery. — America's  "  Tribute  "  is  Powder  and  Balls. 


ONSIDEEING  the  peculiar  weakness  and  insignificance  of  the 
Barhary  States,  as  a  military  power,  it  may  well  appear  strange  to  the 
reader  of  hiatory,  at  the  present  day,  that,  almost  to  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  nearly  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the  earth 
paid  tribute  to  that  power,  in  order  to  appease  the  insolence  and  ob- 
tain exemption  from  the  ravages  of  their  piratical  cruisers.  The  gov- 
ernment of  England  or  of  France  might,  as  has  been  truly  remarked, 
have  stopped  this  system  of  piracy  long  before,  by  one  peremptory  word ; 
but,  as  the  corsairs  committed  their  depredations  chiefly  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, those  two  countries  had  no  special  inducement  to  interfere.  And  there  was 
always  some  jealous  calculation  of  advantage, — some  pitiful  project  of  turning  them  to 
future  account, — which  prevented  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  either  nation.  Then 
the  wars  which  followed  the  French  Revolution  tept  Europe  busy  at  home,  and  gave 
the  Barbary  sailors  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  their  calling  for  a  few  years  longer 
with  impunity.  The  English,  with  large  fleets  and  naval  stations  in  the  Mediterranean, 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  were,  probably,  not  much  displeased  with  the  con- 
tributions levied  upon  the  commerce  of  other  nations.  French  merchantmen  kept  at 
home.  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland  tried  to  outbid  one  another  for  the  favor 
of  the  bey,  dey,  and  pacha,  and  were  robbed  and  enslaved  whenever  it  suited  the  inter- 
ests of  their  highnesses.  The  Portuguese  pmdently  kept  out  of  reach,  and  protected 
their  coast  by  guarding  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     It  was  a  long  time,  comparatively, 
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before  their  higlinessea  were  made  ac- 
quainted witli  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
sovereignty  called  the  United  States, 

In  course  of  time,  tlie  piratical  cruisers 
descried  a  new  flag  floating  proudly  from 
the  mast-head  of  heavy-freighted  craft 
plowing  their  way  gallantly  through  the 
blue  waters;  but,  though  its  appearance 
was  hailed  with  avaricious  joy,  as  insuring 
additional  harvests  of  plunder,  it  was  soon 
to  seal  their  doom,  and  scatter  them,  af- 
frighted and  dismayed,  from  the  high  seas. 

Few  subjects  had  excited  more  irritation 
among  the  people  aa  well  as  the  authori- 
ties of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  up  to  this  period  of  their  national 
independence,  than  this  lawless  and  out- 
rageous captivity  of  their  fellow-citizens 
in  Algiers. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  however,  that 
no  such  galling  yoke  could  long  be  worn 
or  borne  by  a  free  people ;  and  it  was  not 
long,  therefore,  before  Wasliington  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  a  naval  arma- 
ment adequate  to  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  dey's  cor- 
sairs, and  this  proposal  eventually  received 
the  sanction  of  congress.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  four  frigates  of  forty-fonr  guns 
each,  and  two  of  thirty-six  guns  each,  and 
in  due  time  they  were  built,  manned  and 
equipped,  and  put  in  commission,  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
icm  fliig. 

Tliere  was  retribution  in  store  for  the 
Barbary  States,  to  be  dealt  out  to  them  by 
the  youngest  and  most  remote  in  the 
family  of  nations ! 

The  naval  squadron  intended  for  this 
purpose  consisted  of  the  frigate  President, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Dale,  the 
frigate  Philadelphia,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Barron,  the  frigate  Essex,  under 
Captain  Bainhridge,  and  the  schooner  En- 
terprise, Lieutenant  Commandant  Sterrett. 
In  obedience  to  instructions  from  Commo- 
dore Dale,  Bainbridge  appeared  off  the 
cities  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli;  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1802, 
cruised  in  different  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 


nean, and  convoyed  the  United  States 
merchant  vessels  issuing  f lom  ^  irious 
ports,  out  of  that  infested  sei  Aitei  this 
period  of  service.  Commodore  Dxle  was 
hia  commmd,  first  by  Com- 


Eichard  V.  Morris,  and  eubse- 
quentiy  by  Commodore  Preble.  The 
Essex,  appearing  un seaworthy,  was  sent 
home.  It  should  also  be  here  mentioned, 
that,  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1801,  the 
Enterprise  fell  in  with  a  Tripolitan  ship  of 
war  of  equal  force ;  the  action  continued 
three  hours  and  a  half,  the  corsair  fight- 
ing with  great  obstinacy,  and  even  des- 
peration, until  she  struck,  having  lost  fifty 
killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Enterprise 
had  not  a  man  injured.  This  was  the 
first  Tripolitan  ship-of-war,  and  indeed 
the  first  armed  vessel  of  any  of  the  Bar- 
bary powers,  which  ever  struck  to  the 
American  flag. 

Not  only  did  the  United  States  now 
determine  to  protect  its  maritime  rights  as 
a  commercial  power,  but  it  resolved  to 
pursue  the  matter  aggressively,  and 
punish  the  insolence  of  the  piratical  bai'- 
barians  who  thus  assumed  to  dictate  to 
Christendom.  Under  Commodore  Preble, 
the  squadron  consisted  of  the  frigate  Phil- 
adelphia, o£  forty-four  guns,  commanded 
by  Bainbridge ;  the  frigate  Constitution, 
of  forty-four  guns,  commanded  by  Preble  ; 
the  bi-ig  Syren,  of  twelve  guns,  commanded 
by  Stewart ;  and  the  schooners  Vixen, 
Nautilus,  Argus,  and  Enterprise,  of  twelve 
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to  sixte        u  1        don         lie 

spttct    el     1  \  L  eiit«n  nt     '^     tli   So    e 
Hull  and  De  ^t  r      The  r  ord  r    we  e  to 
humble  and  lunsl     the    Batbary     over 
eigiia 

Wl  le  go  ng  up  the  Med  tei  anean  the 
Philadelj  1  des  r  ed  on  tl  e  coist  f 
Spai  nea  Cape  de  tr^tte  d,  al  i  ca 
rjing  o  \y  he  foiesa  I  v  tl  a  br  g  n 
comf  ay  It  be  ng  n  ght  d  tl  e  gi  ns 
of  the  ft  be  g  1  o  ised  i  was  ot  easy 
to  at  on  B  d  acover  1  er  ti  e  1  rai  te 
After  repeatedlj  1 1 1  ng  she  j  roved  to  I 
a  ship-of  wai  f  om  Ba  I  ry  on  vh  el 
forunt  on  B  ul  r  dge  ordered  1  r  bo  t  to 
be  se  t  ou  board  tl  e  PI  ladel|  h  ■»  th 
her  paj  e  a  tl  e  Utter  howed  tl  at  she 
was  a  cruiser  belonging  to  the  emperor  of 
Morocco,  and  called  the  Meshboha,  com- 
manded by  Ibrahim  Lubarez,  mounting 
twenty-two  guns,  and  carrying  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men. 

By  not  making  themselves  known,  on 
board  the  Philadelphia,  to  the  Moorish 
officer  who  presented  himself,  the  latter 
made  free  to  say  that  the  brig  in  company 
was  American,  and  had  been  with  them 
three  or  four  days,  was  bound  to  some  port 
in  Spain,  and  had  been  boarded  by  tbem, 
but  not  detained.  The  small  sail,  how- 
ever, which  the  brig  waa  under,  induced 
Bainbridge  to  auspect  that  she  had  been 
captured ;  he  therefore  sent  his  first  lieu- 
tenant on  board  the  pirate,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  American  prisoners. 


CyC^I.-^CL'KA^ 


L  nl  id  go  instantly  ordered  all  the 
M  h  officers  and  crew  on  boai-d  the 
Ph  ladelphia.  Owing  to  the  high  wind 
nd  eo,  the  greater  part  of  the  night  waa 
tl  us  oc  pied  in  getting  the  prisoners  on 
bo  rd  i  d  manning  the  prize,  by  which 
dete  it  on  the  brig  was  lost  sight  of,  nor 
was  si  e  discovered  again  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  ensuing  day,  when  alie 
was  met  coming  round  Cape  de  Gatte  from 
tl  e  eastward,  standing  close  in  shore  for 
AIn  a  Bay  ;  hut  in  consequence  of  light 
w  nds  si  e  was  not  le-captured  until  mid- 

ght  The  Moors  confessed  that  they 
c  ne  o  t  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cruising 
fo  dcipturing  Ameiicin  vessels  On 
the  n  oming  aftei  the  nptuie,  the  Moor- 
ish commandei  was  lequc'^ted  to  exhibit 
the  oilers  which  authorized  him  to  c^p- 
tuie  AmeriLan  teasels,  to  v^liich  he  replied, 
that  he  had  none,     io  the  question,  why 


he  had  nptuied  the  brig,  he  answered, 
that  as  there  was  'iome  misunderstanding 
between  his  master  and  the  United  States 
consul,  at  Tangier,  he  was  induced  to 
I,  ommit  this  ut,  in  anticipation  of  the  war, 
which  he  thought  wab  inevitable.  Cap- 
tun  Bainbiidge  observed  to  him,  that  if 
such  had  been  his  intention  previously  to 
sailing  he  ought  not  as  an  honorable 
offii  er,  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consul's  passports,  which, 
from  all  appeirantes,  ■were  obtained  with 
the  view  of  practicing  a  deception  on  the 
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United  States  crui'iers.  Captain  Bain- 
biidge  expressed  an  unwillingnesa  to  be- 
lies e  luiii  capable  of  dcting  tbus  disbonor- 
ably,  and  tbetetore  must  presume  tliat 
this  violation  of  national  faith  was  com- 
mitted tindei  the  authoiity  of  the  emperor. 
The  Moorish  commander,  still  persisting 
in  his  first  denial,  Captain  Bainbridge 
turned  upon  him,  and  '.ternly  remarked — 
"  Tlien,  su,  I  must  consider  you  a 
pirate,  and  will  he  obliged  to  treat  yon  as 

Bainbridge  now  pulled  out  his  watch, 
showed  Lubarez  the  hour,  and  stated  in  an 
impressive  tone,  that  he  was  about  to  visit 
the  quarter-deck  for  half  an  hour,  and  if 
his  autliority  for  depredating  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  was  not  forth- 
coming on  his  return,  he  would  immedi- 
ately hang  him  to  the  main  yard,  as  a 
pirate  and  malefactor.  At  the  appointed 
time,  Captain  Bainbridge  returned  to  the 
cabin  with  watch  in  hand,  and  his  deter- 
mined purpose  manifest  in  every  look  and 
movement.  Startled  at  the  course  which 
things  seemed  to  be  taking,  the  Moor  has- 
tily proceeded  to  unbutton  several  waists 
coats,  and,  from  the  inside  pocket  of  tlie 
fifth,  drew  out  the  secret  document,  the 
nature  of  which  confirmed  the  American 
i  suspicions.     Lubarez  was  a 


man  of  education,  great  dignity,  and  had 
for  many,  years  represented  the  emperor  of 
Morocco,  as  minister  at  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain.  Hie  capture  was  most 
timely. 

The  attention  of  Commodore  Preble 
was  first  directed  toward  Morocco,  and 
anchoring  at  Tangier  with  a  part  of  his 
squadron,  in  October,  1803,  he  humbled 
the  emperor  by  proposing  such  terms,  and 
insisting  on  their  acceptance,  as  placed  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  that 
power  on  a  greatly-improved  footing. 

Most  of  the  armament  was  now  to  be 
concentrated  before  Tripoli.  On  arriving 
off  that  port,  the  Philadelphia,  Captain 
Bainbridge,  was  sent  into  the  harbor  to 
reconnoiter.  While  in  .eager  pursuit  of  a 
small  vessel,  he  unfortunately  advanced  so 
far  that  tlie  frigate  grounded  on  a  ledge  of 
fonks,  in  plain  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  all 
attempts  to  remove  her  were  absolutely 
in  vain.  The  sea  around  her  was  imme- 
diately covered  with  Tripolitan  gunboats, 
and  Bainbridge  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der, the  ship  being  a  perfect  wreck,  and 
exposed  to  the  constant  fire  of  the  gun- 
boats for  more  than  five  hours.  Immedi- 
ate possession  was  taken  of  the  frigate, 
she  being  entered  at  every  point,  and  an 
indiscriminate  plunder  ensuing. 
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Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur,  a  gallant 
officer  of  the  besieging  sqnadroD,  early 
proposed  a  plan  for  re-capturing  or  de- 
stroying the  Philadelphisi,  and,  accord- 
ingly, Commodore  Preble  directed  him  to 
proceed  in  the  ketch  Intrepid,  carrying 
four  guns  and  seventy-five  men,  under  the 
escort  of  the  Syren,  Captain  Stewart,  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  plan. 

The  Philadelphia  lay  within  half  gun- 
shot of  the  giayernor's  palace,  and  several 
cruisers  and  gun-boats  surrounded  her  with 
jealous  vigilance.  The  Intrepid  entered 
the  harbor  alone,  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded 
in  getting  near  the  Philadelphia,  without 
having  awakened  suspicions  of  any  hostile 
design  being  under  way.  The  Intrepid 
was  a  vessel  which  had  been  captured  from 
the  Tripolitans,  and,  assuming  on  tliis  oc- 
casion her  former  national  appearance, 
was  permitted  to  warp  alongside,  under 
the  alleged  pretense  that  she  had  lost  all 
her  anchors.  The  moment  the  vessel 
came  in  contact,  Decatur  and  his  foUowerb 
leaped  on  board,  and  soon  overwhelmed  a 
crew  that  was  paralyzed  with  constemi 
tion.  Twenty  of  the  Tripolitins  n  *•  re 
killed.  All  the  surrounding  batteries 
being  opened  upon  the  Philadelphia  sht 
was  immediately  set  on  fire,  andnjt  ibin 
doned  until  thoroughly  wrapped  m  flimes 


c^^yf- 


when,  a  favoring  breeze  sprlngmg  up 
Intrepid  extricated  herself  from  her  prej 
and  sailed  triumphantly  out  of  the  harbor 


amid  the  light  of  the  conflagration.  Not 
the  slightest  loss  of  life  occurred  on  the 
side  of  the  Americans  to  shade  the  splen- 
dor of  the --enterprise.  One  seaman  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound,  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  It  appears  that  as  soon  as 
the  Intrepid  was  warped  alongside  the 
Philadelphia,  Decatur  sprang  on  board, 
quickly  followed  by  the  other  officers  and 
men.  Instantly,  the  brave  commander, 
mth  his  gallant  comrades,  rushed,  sword 
in  hand,  on  the  enemy,  who  were  crowded 
together  on  the  forecastle,  and  killed  or 
drove  into  the  sea  the  whole  gang.  In  the 
first  desperate  struggle,  Decatur  was  dis- 
armed and  fell,  momentarily  overpowered 
in  the  sanguinary  melee.  A  saber  was 
already  lifted  to  strike  the  fatal  blow, 
when  tliis  heroic  seaman,  observing  the 
perilous  situation  of  his  officer,  reached 
forward,  and  received  the  blow  of  the 
saber  on  his  arm. 

It  is  recorded  that  nothing  could  exceed 
the  rage  of  the  "ffvereign  at  the  lo^a  of 
his  iiluoble  prize  Barbarian  like  he 
ordeied  the  piison  to  be  immediatclj  ur 
rounded  b^  guards  and  interruj  ted  all 
intercourse  between  the  officers  and  men 
They  were  ilso  onlucted  under  a  ationtj 
guard  to  the  cistle  ind  confined  m  a 
cold  an  I  damp  apartment  witl  only 
one  opening  at  the  top  which  was  grited 
with  iron  light  and  an  came  tl  rough 
th  s  aperture  solely  Thus  they  were 
ei  tombed  during  the  lemainder  £  theiir 
aptivity 

Deteiminel  now  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
bombardment  Preble  biought  togethei  all 
his  fortes  befoie  Tripoli  in  Jul;  1804 
The  enemy  having  sent  some  gun  boats 
and  galleys  without  the  reef  •\t  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  two  divisions  o±  Amon  an 
gun  boats  were  formed  foi  the  purpo  e  of 
attacking  them  while  the  large  vesseii 
assailed  the  batteries  and  town  Early  in 
Ai  gust  the  Ameiican  squadron  aj^ 
prodcl  ed  within  gun  shot  of  the  town  ii  d 
0}  ened  a  tiemendous  fire  of  shot  and 
shells  which  wds  as  promptly  letumed  by 
the  Tiipohtan  batteries  and  shipping  At 
the  same  time,  the  two  divisions  of  gun- 
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Iwats,  the  flrat  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Eicliard  Somers,  the  second  under 
Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  who  had  heen 
promoted  as  a  I'eward  for  his  late  a^hieve- 
ment,  advanced  againat  those  of  the 
enemy.  The  squadron  was  about  two 
hours  under  the  enemy's  batteries,  gener- 
ally within  piatol-shot,  ranging  by  them  in 
deliberate  succession,  alternately  silencing 
their  fires,  and  launching  its  thunders  into 
the  very  palace  of  royalty,  while  a  yet 
more  animated  battle  was  raging  in  an- 
other quarter.  What  the  Turks  them- 
selves thought  of  these  demonstrations 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernor, affecting  at  first  to  despise  his 
assailants  and  their  attack,  was  soon  glad 
to  run  in  dismay  to  a  bomb-proof  apart- 
ment in  his  castle.  The  sons  of  the 
prophet  said,  in  their  rage  ; — 

"  The  English,  French  and  Spanish 
consuls,  have  told  us  that  they  are  a  young 
nation,  and  got  their  independence  by 
means  of  France ;  that  they  had  a  small 
navy  and  their  officers  were  inexperienced, 
and  that  they  were  merely  a  nation  of 
merchants,  and  that,  by  taking  their  ships 
and  men,   we  should  get  great  ranaoms. 


Instead  of  this,  their  Preble  pays  na  a 
coin  of  shot,  shells,  and  hard  blows;  and 
sent  a  Decatur,  in  a  dark  night,  with  a 
band  of  Christian  dogs  fierce  and  cruel 
as  the  tiger,  who  killed  our  brothers  and 
burnt  our  ships  before  our  eyes." 

Preble  now  planned  to  send  a  fire-ship 
into  the  enemy's  harbor.  The  Intrepid 
was  fitted  out  for  this  service,  filled  with 
combustible  and  explosive  materials.  The 
brave  Captain  Somers  was  appointed  to 
conduct  her,  under  suitable  convoy,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor ;  choice  was  also  made 
of  two  of  the  fleetest  boats  in  the  squad- 
ron, manned  with  picked  crews,  to  bring 
them  out.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing she  stood  into  the  harbor  with  a  mod- 
erate breeze.  Several  shots  were  fired  at 
her  from  the  batteries.  She  had  nearly 
gained  her  place  of  destination  when  she 
exploded,  without  having  made  any  of  the 
signals  previously  concerted  to  show  that 
all  was  well.  Night  hung  over  the  dread- 
ful catastrophe,  and  left  the  whole  squad- 
ron a  prey  to  the  most  painful  anxiety. 
The  convoy  hovered  about  the  harbor  until 
sunrise,  when  no  remains  could  be  discov- 
ered either  of  the   Intrepid   or  her  boats. 
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Doubt  was  now  turned  into  fatal  certainty, 
— she  hatl  prematurely  blown  up !  This 
event  was  deeply  deplored  in  the  United 
States,  and,  in  memory  of  the  heroic  dead, 
there  has  been  erected  a  beautiful  Doric 
monument  in  the  capitol  grounda  at 
Washington. 

Soon  after  these  events,  Commodore 
Batvon  succeeded  Preble  in  command,  and 
it  being  understood  that  re-enforcements 
and  another  attacit  were  near  at  hand,  the 
Turkish  ruler  came  to  terms,  and  desired 
to  make  peace. 

True  to  their  characteristic  duplicity 
and  trea<;hery,  the  Algerine  authorities,  on 
the  breaking-out  of  war  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  took  advantage  of 
the  presumed  disabilities  of  the  latter,  re- 
sumed their  system  of  piracies  andextorting 
tribute-money  and  presents.  Two  squad- 
rons were  duly  fitted  out  by  the  American 
government,  and  were  commanded  by 
Commodores  Decatur  and  Bainbridge. 
Appearing  before  Algiers,  Decatur  sent 
the  model  of  a  treaty  to  the  governor,  de- 
manding instant  agreement.  The  Turk 
thought  it  hard  to  have  to  relinquish  his 
tribute-money  and  presents  of  every  sort, 
and  intimated  that  he  would  at  least  like 
to  receive  a  supply  of  powder.     ^'If"  re- 


plied Decatur,  "you  insist  upon  receiving 
powder  as  tribute,  you  miist  expect  to  re- 
ceive halls  with  it !  "  The  governor  turned 
pale  at  this  stern  language,  and  was  glad 
enough  to  yield  to  the  terms  dictated  by 
the  intrepid  negotiator. 

Thus,  before  the  authorities  of  Barbary 
had  received  any  intimation  of  the  restor- 
ation of  peace  between  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, the  American  squadron .  appeared 
before  their  capitals ;  had  captured  several 
of  their  vessels  ;  compelled  the  governor  of 
Algiers  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  sign- 
ing, on  Decatur's  quarter-deck,  a  humiliat- 
ing treaty;  obliged  Tunis  to  refund  the 
amount  of  American  property  which  they 
permitted  the  English  cruisers  to  take  out 
of  their  liarbor ;  and  exacted  of  Tripoli  an 
apology  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  United 
States  consul,  and  again  to  hoist  the  re- 
public's flag  over  the  consul's  house, 
accompanied  by  a  salute  of  twenty-four 
guns.  The  submission  of  these  powers 
was  complete.  They  bound  themselves  to 
make  indemnity  for  past  extortions ;  to 
surrender  every  prisoner  without  ransom ; 
and  to  renounce  all  claim  for  tribute  from 
the  American  government,  as  well  as  their 
barbarous  practice  of  piracy  and  reducing 
prisoners  to  slavery. 
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mainder  of  the  war,  and  at  the  &iege 
that  earned  by  assault  one  of  the  Bri 
were  no  lont.ci  requued    he 


i.  fai  tlie  mo  t  LXiiting  per  onal  transac- 
ti  n  that  occurred  amoii^  the  flrit  genera 
ti  n  of  Ameiii.an  statesmen  and  politi 
iins,  was  the  duel  fought  in  Juh,  1804, 
between  Colonel  Aaion  Burr,  at  that  time 
viie-preftideiit  of  the  United  Stites,  and 
Ueiiei-al  Ale^inder  Hamilton,  formeily 
secretaty  of  the  tiea  iirj,  duimg  the  ad 
ministration  of  Wa  hington ,  Tnd  in  which 
duel  Hamiltjn  fell  mortallj  wounded  his 
countrj  bemg  thus  depnved  of  its  most 
'   brilliant  ornament 

Of  tianscendent  abilities  and  unsullied 
jfliual  inte^iitj  it  may  le  said  of  the 
victim  111  this  muiderous  tngedy,  that  no 
me  laboied  moie  efBciently  than  he,  lu  the 
ore^anization  of  the  pie  ent  fedeial  goiern 
meut  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered 
the  levolutionan  atm^,  and  m  1777  was 
appointed  aidnle-camp  of  General  Wash 
iigton  with  the  rani  of  licutenant-coIonel 
In  till  caf  acit>  he  sened  duiiiig  the  re 
ot  "Yoiktown  led  m  person  the  detachment 
tish  outworl  s  When  his  military  senues 
d   the  studj   of  the  Hn,  enteied  into  its  1 1  < 
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tice  ill  New  York,  and  soon  rose  to  dis- 
tinction. In  1782,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  o£  congress ;  in  1787,  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  framed  the  federal 
constitution.  Of  this  worlt,  as  profound  as 
any,  and  more  generally  intelligible  than 
moat,  that  have  been  written  on  the  science 
of  government,  the  larger  portion  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  Hamilton.  In 
political  life,  he  was  one  of  the  strongest 
champions  of  the  party  which  had  Wash- 
ington at  its  head.  In  1789,  he  was  placed 
in  the  cabinet,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  while  in  this  position  rendered  the 
most  efficient  service  to  hia  country,  by 
the  establishment  of  an  admirable  system 
of  national  finance.  During  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  when  the  people  of 
the  western  counties  took  up  arms  against 
the  general  government,  Hamilton  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  force 
destined  to  act  against  them ;  the  disturb- 
ances being  quelled  without  bloodshed,  he 
resigned  his  post.  His  last  appearance  in 
militaij   chai^ttei  n  i^   i£;ain  by  the  side 


of  Washington,  in  1798, 

mand  of  the  army,  which  was  to  be  called 

into   service    in   case    of   hostilities    with 

France. 


Aaron  Burr  was  one  ■year  the  senior  of 
Hamilton,  in  point  of  age  His  fathei  was 
the  Kev.  Aaron  Eutr,  the  learned  and  de- 
vout president  of  Pnnceton  college    and 


his  mother  the  daughter  of  that  eminent 
divine,  Jonathan  Edwards.  Before  Burr 
had  reached  Ma  third  year,  however,  he 
waa  an  orplian.  When  twelve  years  of 
age  he  entered  college,  graduating  at  six- 
teen with  the  highest  reputation.  In 
1775,  while  a  student  of  law,  he  joined  the 
American  army  under  Washington,  and 
such  was  his  ardor  in  hia  country'a  cause, 
that  he  joined  Arnold  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  expedition  against  Quebec.  After  his 
arnial  theie  he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp 
to  Montgomery,  and  was  by  the  side  of 
that  bia^e  offii  er  when  he  fell.  Subse- 
quently m  1776,  he  waa  received  by 
W  aahington  is  one  of  his  military  family, 
but  was  boon  taat  off  by  that  atern  moral- 
ist in  consequence  of  his  debauchery. 
Thi'i  act  of  Washington,  Burr  never  for- 
gave His  unquestioned  military  talents, 
hew  ever,  seemed  for  him  the  high  position 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1777,  which  he  re- 
tamed  until  1779,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  it  on  account  of  ill-health.  De- 
voting himself  to  law,  he  early  became  one 
of  the  greatest  lawyers  in  New  York,  of 
which  state  he  was  made  attorney-general 
in  1789.  From  1791  to  1797,  he  was  a 
United  States  senator.     In  1800,  he  was  a 
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candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  received 
the  same  number  of  votes  aa  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson ;  the  choice  thus  went  to  congress, 
which,  on  the  tliirty-sixth  ballot,  elected 
Jefferson  president  and  Burr  vice-presi- 
dent. In  his  personal  appearance,  Burr 
is  described  aa  having  been,  in  the  prime 
of  liis  manhood,  a  small  but  well-formed, 
fair-complexioned,  fascinating  man;  his 
face  was  handsome,  by  some  described  as 
striking,  and  eyes  jet-hlack  and  uncom- 
monly brilliant  and  piercing.  In  public 
he  had  an  air  of  eminent  authority,  but  in 
the  drawing-room  his  manner  was  singu- 
larly graceful,  gentle,  and  winning.  He 
was  a  wit,  a  beau,  a  good  scholar,  a  pol- 
ished gentleman,  an  unscrupulous  lawyer 
and  politician,  and  a  libertine  in  morals. 
But  whoever  would  read,  in  all  its  varied 
detail,  the  life  of  this  wonderful  man, 
must  consult  the  biographies  of  him  by 
Barton  and  Davis, 

The  animosity  between  Burr  and  Ham- 
ilton, as  the  leaders,  respectively,  of  the 
two  great  political  parties,  was  very  bitter. 
The  history  of  this  quarrel,  in  its  immedi- 
ate bearing  upon  the  fatal  rencontre  in 
which  it  finally  culminated,  is  somewhat 
differently  charaeteriaed  by  various  biogra- 
phers, and  perhaps  not  always  impartially. 
Reviewing  the  matter  from  the  date  of 
Washington's  death,  the  fact  is  brought  to 
notice,  that  such  was  the  number  of  seced- 
ers  from  the  federal  party  after  that  un- 
looked-for event,  that  their  opponents  re- 
sohed  to  ilopt  the  bold  pohcj  ot  lunnmg 
t«o  [residential  andidat*s  m  order  thus 
to  secure  at  least  the  election  of  a  vice- 
president  and  m  this  way  although  a 
choice  by  the  electoral  olleges  wa^  not 
effected  the  two  candidates  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  were  biought  bet  le  the  hou'fe 
of  representatives  with  cHims  apparently 
equal  In  the  vote  of  this  body  by  states 
it  soon  api  eared  that  the  fede  il  members 
had  it  m  tlieir  power  to  deteimine  which 
of  the  two  J  fferson  or  Buir  should  be 
president  Miu^  violent  tedenl  paiti 
«ans  were  inclined  to  thion  a  Iiand  of 
discord  into  the  republican  partj  bj  c  n 
lerring   the  dignity    on  Burr,   and  he  is 


accused  of   intriguing  with   them  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  believed  that  Burr,  from  this  time 
foi-th,  became  Hamilton's  mortal  foe,  and 
watched  for  an  occasion  to  get  rid  of  such 
a  rival.  In  the  careful  account  given  by 
Hildreth,  of  the  subsequent  progress  of 
this  feud, — a  portion  of  which  is  here  cited, 
— he  mentions,  primarily,  the  two  well- 
known  letters  written  by  Di-.  Cooper,  a 
zealous  partisan.,  in  one  of  which  it  is 
alleged  that  Hamilton  had  spoken  of  Burr 
as  a  dangerous  man,  who  ought  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  reins  of  government.  In 
the  other  letter,  after  repeating  the  above 
statement,  Cooper  added  that  he  could  de- 
tail a  still  more  despicable  opinion  which 
General  Hamilton  had  expressed  of  Mr. 

Upon  this  latter  passage,  the  historian 
asserts.  Burr  seized  as  the  means  of  forcing 
Hamilton  into  a  duel.  For  his  agent  and 
assistant  therein  he  selected  William  P. 
Van  Ness,  a  young  lawyer,  one  of  his  most 
attached  partisans,  and  not  less  dark,  de- 
signing, cool,  and  implacable  than  himself. 
Van  Ness  was  sent  to  Hamilton  with  a 
copy  of  Cooper's  printed  letter,  and  a  note 
from  Burr,  insisting  upon  a  prompt  and 
unqualified  acknowledgment  or  denial  of 
the  use  of  any  expressions  which  would 
warrant  Cooper's  assertions, 

Hamilton  expressed  a  perfect  readiness  to 
avow  or  disavow  any  specific  opinion  which 
he  might  be  charged  with  having  uttered ; 
but  added  th'^t  he  never  would  consent  to  be 
interrogated  generally  as  to  'whether  he  had 
ever  said  anj  thing  m  the  course  of  fifteen 
J  ears  of  p  liti  al  competition  to  justify  m 
ferences  nh  ch  others  m  ght  have  drawn 
th la  expcmg  his  tanlcr  aid  sin  erity  to 
mjui  01  s  imputati  ns  o  i  the  part  of  all 
who  might  have  misapprehended  him 

More  than  this  '  said  Hamilton  m  the 
conclusion  of  h  s  letter  to  Burr  can  not 
fitly  be  expected  of  me  esj  ecialh  it  can 
not  be  reasonably  e^i  ected  that  I  ehall 
enter  into  anj  e^iplanations  uj  on  a  basis 
so  lague  as  that  you  have  adopted  1 
trust  on  more  reflection  jou  will  see  the 
matter  m  the  same  light      If  not^  I  can 
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only  regret  the  circumstance,  and  must 
abide  the  oonseq^nences." 

Burr's  curt,  rude,  and  offensive  reply 
began  with  intimating  that  Hamilton's 
letter  was  greatly  deficient  in  that  sincer- 
ity and  delicacy  which  he  professed  so 
mnch  to  value.  The  epithet  in  question, 
in  the  common  understanding  of  it,  im- 
plied dishonor.  It  having  been  affixed  to 
Burr's  name  upon  Hamilton's  authority, 
he  was  bound  to  say  whether  he  had  au- 
thorized it,  either  directly,  or  by  uttering 
expressions  or  opinions  derogatory  to 
Biirr's  honor. 

It  was  apparent  from  this  letter,  and  it 
was  aubsequently  distinctly  stated  hy  Van 
Kess,  that  what  Burr  required  was  a  gen- 
eral disavowal  on  the  part  of  Hamilton,  of 
any  intention,  in  any  conversation  he 
might  ever  have  held,  to  convey  impres- 
sions derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Burr, 
Desirous  to  deprive  Burr  of  any  possible 
exciise  for  persisting  in  his  miirderoiis 
designs,  Hamilton  caused  a  paper  to  he 
transmitted  to  him,  through  Pendleton,  a 
brother  lawyer,  who  acted  as  his  friend  in 
this  matter,  to  the  effect  that,  if  properly 
addressed — for  Burr's  second  letter  was 
considered  too  insulting  to  admit  of  a  reply 
—he  should  be  willing  to  state  that  the 
conversation  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Cooper,  so 
far  as  he  could  recall  it,  was  wholly  in  re- 
lation to  politics,  and  did  not  touch  upon 
Burr's  private  character;  nor  should  he 
hesitate  to  make  an  equally  prompt  avowal 
or  disavowal  as  to  any  other  particular  and 
speciBc  conversation  concerning  which  he 
might  be  questioned. 

But  as  Buri-'s  only  object  was  to  find  a 
pretext  for  a  challenge, — since  he  never 
could  have  expected  the  general  disavowal 
he  demanded,  this  offer  was  pronounced 
unsatisfactory  and  evasive;  and  again,  a 
second  time,  disavowing  in  the  same  breath 
the  charge  made  against  him  of  predeter- 
mined hostility.  Burr  requested  Van  Ness 
to  deliver  a  cliallenge. 

The  eleventli  of  July,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  was  the  time  mutually  agreed 
upon  for  the  duel ;  the  place,  Weehawlren, 
New  Jersey,  opposite  the  city  of  New  York ; 


the  weapons  to  be  pistols,  and  the  distance 
ten  paces.  In  the  meantime,  Hamilton  and 
Burr  met  once  more  at  the  convivial  board, 
namely,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Cincinnati,  of  which  Hamilton 
was  president  and  Burr  a  member.  It  is 
related  that  on  tliis  occasion  Hamilton  was 
cheerful,  and  at  times  merry.  He  was 
urged,  as  the  feast  wore  away,  to  sing  the 
only  song  he  ever  sang  or  Itnew,  the 
famous  old  ballad  of  "  The  Drum."  It 
was  thought  afterward,  that  he  was  more 
reluctant  than  usual  to  comply  with  the 
company's  request;  but  after  some  delay, 
he  said,  "  Well,  you  shall  liave  it,"  and 
sang  it  in  his  best  manner,  greatly  to  the 
delight  of  the  old  soldiers  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  Burr,  on  the  contrary, 
was  reserved,  and  mingled  little  with  the 
company,  and  held  no  intercourse  what- 
ever widi  the  president.  He  was  never  a 
fluent  man,  and  was  generally,  in  the  .soci- 
ety of  men,  more  a  listener  than  a  talker. 
On  this  occasion,  his  silence  was,  there- 
fore, the  less  remarked;  yet  it  was  re- 
marked. It  was  observed,  too,  that  he 
paid  no  attention  to  Hamilton's  conversa^ 
tion,  nor,  indeed,  looked  toward  him,  until 
he  stinick  up  his  song,  when  Buit  turned 
toward  him,  and,  leaning  upon  the  table, 
looked  at  the  singer  until  the  song  was 

The  fatal  morning  came.  Colonel  Burr 
arrived  first  on  the  ground,  as  had  been 
previously  agreed.  He  deliberately  took 
off  his  coat,  surveyed  the  ground,  and 
then  cleared  away  the  bushes,  limbs  of 
trees,  etc.  When  General  Hamilton  ar- 
rived, the  parties  exchanged  salutations, 
and  the  seconds  proceeded  to  make  their 
arrangements.  They  measured  the  dis- 
tance, full  ten  paces,  and  cast  lots  for  the 
choice  of  position,  as  also  to  determine  hy 
whom  the  word  should  he  given,  both  of 
which  fell  to  the  seconds  of  Hamilton. 
They  then  proceeded  to  load  the  pistols  in 
each  other's  presence,  after  which  the 
parties  took  their  stations. 

The  gentleman  who  was  to  give  the 
word  now  explained  to  the  parties  the 
rules  which  .were  to  govern  them  in  firing. 
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MhichwerB  -ts  f  Hows  The  parties  bemg 
pl-w,e1  at  their  stations  the  second  who 
gives  the  woid  shJl  ask  them  whether 
they  are  realj  being  answered  m  the 
affirmatne  he  shill  laj  Pie4,ent  alter 
this  the  paities  shill  present  and  hie 
when  they  please  If  one  fiies  lefore 
the  other  the  opposite  eer  nd  shill  sii 
One  two  thiee  fire  — tnd  he  sliall  then 
fire  jr  lose  his  fiie  He  then  as!  ed  if 
thej  were  prepaied  being  answered  in 
the  aftirinative  he  ga-\e  the  noid  Prtsenf 
as  had  been  agieel  on  and  >oth  p-irties 
Iiesentel  and  hrelm  sue  essioii  Ihe 
tire  cf  Burr  took  effect,  Hamilton  ijiii  g 
upon  his  toes  with  a  convulsive  movement, 
13 


leeled  a  little  toward  the  heights,  at  which 
moment  he  involuntarily  discharged  his 
I  i^tcl  and  then  fell  headlong  upon  his  face, 
and  remained  motionless  upon  the  ground. 
His  b  dl  rustled  among  the  branches,  seven 
feet  above  the  head  of  his  antagonist,  and 
four  feet  wide  of  him.  Burr  heard  it, 
lookel  up,  and  saw  where  it  had  severed  a 
twig  Looking  at  Hamilton,  he  beheld 
him  falling,  and  advanced  towards  liim 
with  a  manner  and  gesture  that  appeared 
to  be  expressive  of  regret,  but  without 
speAing  turned  about  and  withdrew, 
being  urged  from  the  field  by  his  friend. 
No  further  communication  took  place  be- 
tween the  principals,  and  the  barge  that 
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carried  Colonel  Buit  immediately  left  the 
Jersey  shore  for  New  York. 

Hamilton  was  at  once  borne  away  ten- 
derly in  the  arms  of  Pendleton,  and  his 
necessities  ministered  to  by  Dr.  Hosaclc. 
He  had,  at  this  moment,  just  strength 
enough  to  say,  "This  is  a  mortal  wound, 
doctor  ; "  when  he  sank  away,  and  became 
to  all  appearance  lifeless.  "My  vision  is 
indistinct,"  were  bis  first  words.  Soon 
after  recovering  his  sight,  lie  happpned  to 
cast  his  eye  upon  the  case  of  pibtols,  and 
observing  the  one  he  had  used  lying  on 
the  outside,  be  said; 

"  Take  care  of  that  pistol ;  it  is  undis- 
charged, and  still  cocked;  it  may  go  off 
and  do  harm  ; — Pendleton  knows  (attempt- 
ing to  turn  his  head  towards  him)  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  Are  at  him," 

"Yes,  I  have  already  made  Br.  Hosack 
acquainted  with  your  determination  as  to 
that,"  replied  Pendleton. 

On  approaching  the  shore,  he  said,  "  Let 
Mrs.  Hamilton  be  immediately  sent  for ; 
let  the  event  he  gradually  broken  to  her ; 
but  give  ber  hopes."  His  friend,  MJr. 
Bayard,  stood  on  the  wharf  in  great  agita- 
tion, and,  on  seeing  Hamilton  lyiug  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  he  threw  up  his  arms 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  lamen- 
tation. Hamilton  alone  appeared  tranquil 
and  composed.  On  being  put  to  bed,  a 
consultation  of  physicians  was  held,  who 
united  in  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  bis  recovery.  General  Key,  the 
French  consul,  also  had  the  goodness  to 
invite  the  surgeons  of  the  French  frigates 
then  in  New  York  harbor,  as  they  had  had 
much  experience  in  gun-shot  wounds,  to 
render  their  assistance.  They  imniedi-. 
ately  came,  but  their  opinion  was  unani- 
mous as  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  case. 
The  ball  had  struck  the  second  or  third 
false  rib,  and  fractured  it  about  the  middle ; 
it  then  passed  through  the  liver  and 
the  diaphragm,  and  as  far  as  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  lodged  in  the  first 
or  second  lumbar  vertebra,  the  latter  being 
considerably  splintered,  so  that  the  spic- 
uliB  were  perceptible  to  the  touch  of  the 


The  news  of  Hamilton's  fall,  and  prob- 
ably speedy  death,  by  a  due!  with  the  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  paralyzed 
the  whole  nation,  as  the  shocking  intelli- 
gence sped  itseH  over  the  country.  In 
New  York,  especially,  bulletins,  hourly 
changed,  kept  the  city  in  agitation.  All 
the  circumstances  of  the  catastrophe  were 
told,  and  re-told,  at  every  corner.  The 
thrilling  scenes  that  were  passing  at  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  man,  the  coEsultation 
of  the  physicians,  the  arrival  of  tbe  stricken 
family,  Mrs.  Hamilton's  overwhelming 
sorrow,  tbe  resignation  and  calm  dignity 
of  the  illustrious  sufferer,  bis  broken  slum- 
bers during  the  night,  the  piteous  specta- 
cle of  the  seven  children  entering  together 
the  awful  apartment, — all  tliese  produced 
an  impression  on  tlie  public  that  can  only 
be  imagined. 

At  General  Hamilton's  request,  Bishop 
Moore  and  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  visited  him  at 
his  bedside.  To  tbe  former  he  said:  "My 
dear  sic,  you  perceive  my  unfortunate  sit- 
uation, and  no  doubt  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  it.  It  is  my  desire  to  receive  the 
communion  at  your  hands.  I  hope  you 
will  not  conceive  there  is  any  impropriety 
in  my  request.  It  has  for  some  time  past 
been  the  wish  of  my  heart,  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
uniting  myself  to  the  church  by  the  recep- 
tion of  that  holy  ordinance,"  Bishop 
Moore  observed  to  him,  that  he  must  be 
very  sensible  of  the  delicate  and  trying 
situation  in  which,  a&  a  minister,  he  was 
then  placed;  that  however  desirous  he 
might  be  to  afford  consolation  to  a  fellow 
mortal  in  distress,  still  it  was  his  duty  as 
an  ambassador  of  the  gospel,  to  bold  up  tbe 
law  of  God  as  paramount  to  all  otiier  law, 
and  that,  therefore,  be  miist  unequivocally 
condemn  the  practice  which  had  brought 
him  to  bis  present  unhappy  condition. 
Hamilton  acknowledged  the  propriety  of 
these  sentiments,  and  added,  "IJtaveno 
iU^will  against  Colonel  Burr.  I  me-t  him 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  do  him.  no 
Jiarm.  I  forgive  all  that  happened." 
After  some   other  religious   conversation 
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incklent  to  the  occasion,  ho  received  the 
fc.icrameiit  with  great  devotiun,  expressing 
strong  coniideiice  in  divine  mercy.  In  his 
interview  with  Dr.  Mason,  he  exhibited 
the  same  spiritual  conviction,  and  repeated 
the  emphatic  testimony  he  had  given  to 
Binhup  Muore,  against  the  barbarous 
custom  of  dueling. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  being  about  thirty  hours  after 
recening  the  fatal  iiound,  Hamilton  em- 
braced his  wife  for  the  last  time,  then 
calmly  componed  himseK  to  die,  and  ex- 
pired without  a  shudder  or  a  groan,  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  being  forty-seven 


ye 


sof  . 


ge. 


The  death  of  this  most  illustrioiis  states- 
man was  universally  deplored,  as  a  na- 
tional calamity  second  only  to  the  death  of 
Washington  himself ;  and,  indeed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tragical  circumstances  under 
which  the  great  patriot  was  brought  to 
his  end,  the  excitement  produced  through- 
out the  country  was,  if  possible,  more 
startling  and  profound  tlian  that  which 
followed  the  announcement  of  Washing- 
ton's decease.  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  most  imposing  funeral  ceremony  ever 
witnessed  in  America  revealed  tiie  unex- 
ampled grief  that  burdened  the  public 
mind.  All  business  was  suspended,  thu 
bolls  tolled  in  solemn  requiem,  public  meetr 
ings  of  the  variou.s  societies  were  held,  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  hoisted  their  flags  at 
half-mast,  and  sorrow  was  depicted  on 
every  countenance. 

The  indignation  against  Burr  knew  no 
bounds.  His  fixed  determination  to  bring 
Hamilton  within  range  of  his  pistol,  feel- 
ing -'sure  of  being  able  to  kill  him," 
caused  his  act  to  be  branded  as  willful 
murder,  and  an  indictment  was  duly  found 
against  him ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  fled,  an 
outlaw  and  an  outcast,  and  thus  eluded 
justice.  Burr's  execrable  heartlessness 
may  be  judged  of,  by  the  not*  written  by 
liim  to  Mr.  Allston,  his  son-in-law,  in  which 


he  said. ;  "  G-eneral  Hamilton  died  yester- 
day. The  malignant  federalists  or  tories, 
and  the  embittered  Clintoniaas,  unite  in 
endeavoring  to  excite  public  sympathy  in 
his  favor  and  indignation  against  his  an- 
tagonist Thousands  of  absurd  falsehoods 
are  circiilated  with  industry.  The  most 
illiberal  means  are  practiced  in  order  to 
produce  excitement,  and  for  the  moment 
with  effect" 

One  week  before  the  time  fixed  upon  for 
the  duel,  Hamilton  prepared  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  to  be  handed  to  her  in  case  of  his 
death.  In  this  affecting  epistle,  he  assures 
her  that  be  bad  striven  by  all  honorable 
means  to  avoid  the  meeting,  and  expects 
to  fall  in  it;  he  entreats  her  forgiveness 
for  the  calamity  his  death  would  bring 
upon  her,  and  conjures  her  to  meet  the 
blow  in  calm  submission  to  pix>vidence. 

Hamilton's  widow,  a  woman  of  rare 
excellence  and  dignity,  survived  him  some 
fifty  years.  Once  only  did  she  see  her 
husband's  murderer,  the  circumstances  of 
this  occasion  being  related  as  follows  r  In 
the  year  1822,  she  was  traveling  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  on  one  of  the 
boats  plying  the  Hudson.  The  com- 
pany bad  been  summoned  to  dinner. 
When  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  almost  reached 
her  seat  in  the  dining-saloon,  on  rais- 
ing her  eyes  she  perceived  Aaron  Burr 
standing  directly  opposite  to  her,  with 
only  the  narrow  width  of  the  table  between 
them.  The  shock  was  too  much  for  her 
system, — she  uttered  a  loud  scream,  fell, 
and  was  carried  in  a  fainting  state  from 
the  apartment.  As  soon  as  she  recovered, 
she  insisted  on  being  set  on  shore  at  the 
first  landing-place,  refusing  to  journey 
further  in  the  same  vessel  with  Burr.  It 
is  said,  that,  after  the  removal  of  Mis. 
Hamilton  from  the  dining  saloon,  Burr 
deliberately  sat  down  and  ate  a  hearty 
dinner  with  the  utmost  composure.  This 
story,  however,  wears  an  air  of  improba- 
bility. 
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is  of  Nighe  Falls  upon  tlie  Earth.— Stars  and  Planets  in  Full  Badianuo  —Magnificent  Spec 
lacle  of  the  Glittering  Corona  around  tlie  Moon  and  tlie  Brilliant  Rosy  Protuberances  Flaming  from 
the  Sun.— Splendor  of  the  Ketnriiing  Night.— Similar  Eulipse  in  1869.- Millions  of  Faces  Turned 
Upward  —The  Phenomenon  Viewed  witii  Curiosity,  Wonder,  and  Absorbed  Delight.— Keuiarkably 
Fine  Weather.— Serene  and  Cloudless  Heavens.- Business  PursuilB  Abandoned.— The  Moon  Crossing 
the  Sun.— Dialinclness  of  the  Lunar  Orb.— Grand,  Dark,  Majestic,  Mighty.— Total  Obscnrify  Some 
Five  Minutes,— Appearance  of  Nature.— Sensations  Produced  in  the  Mind.— Involuntary  Esclama- 
tions.— Effect  on  Birds  and  Animals.— Triumphs  of  Astronomical  Science  -Exquisitely- Constructed 
Instruments. — Revelations  of  the  Spectroscope. — Great  Thermonietriea!  Changes, — Spots  on  the  Sun 
Examined.- Openings  in  the  Moon.— Peculiar  Color  of  tliat  Body.— Its  Dark  and  Dismal  Shadowa.— 
Search  for  New  Stars.— Meteors 'mid  Eartli  and  Moon. — Climax  of  the  Impressive  Scene, 


I IMPLE  and  w-ell  ]tnown  though  the  fact  may  be,  according  to  the  cx- 
plinatioiia  of  astronomical  science,  that  a  solar  eclipse  is  caused  by  the 
intervention  of  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  the  eartli  during  the 
di^time,  and  that  the  effect  of  such  interposition  is  to  obstruct  the 
sun's  rays — the  light  being  turned  into  darkness  while  the  phenome- 
a  total  solar  eclipse  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  sublime  and  awe-inspiring 
3  upon  which  the  eye  of  man  is  permitted  to  gaze.  By  far  the  most  remarkable 
exhibition  of  this  kind,  ivaa  that  which  occurred  June  16,  1806,  when  the  sun  in  the 
northern  states  was  totally  eclipsed  nearly  five  minutes,  about  half  an  hour  before  noon, 
the  width  of  the  moon's  shadow  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  about 
seventy-five  on  ea«h  side  of  the  central  line.  Since  1806,  only  one  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  occuri-ed  in  the  Atlantic  States,  namely  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  November 
30,  1834;  but  the  eclipse  of  June  16,  1806,  is  regarded  by  astronomers  as  the  most 
memorable  ever  known  in  the  United  States,— that  of  August  7,  1869,  being  the  next 
in  grandeur  and  interest. 

The  accounts  given  by  Chancellor  De  Witt,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Eowditch,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  others,  of  tlie  phenomenon  of  1806,  show  that  its  approach  was  moat  anx- 
iously watched,  and,  as  it  was  to  be  seen  aU  over  Europe  and  North  America,  the  gaze 
of  the  people  of  both  hemispheres  was,  on  that  day,  simultaneously  directed  toward  the 
great  luminary  and  center  of  the  physical  system.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  observ- 
ations made  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  will  hero  be  given. 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  science,  the  day  was  one  of  remarkably  fine  weather, 
scarcely  a  cloud  being  visible  in  auy  part  of  the  heavens.     An  assistant  was  seated 
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iiHir  thn  dwtoi,  who  louuted  the  seconds 
ii  .m  the  (.hroiiomt,ter,  thus  es'ibling  Dr 
Bj\\ditil»  to  maik  down  with  a  pentil  the 
time  when  the  fiist  inipret,sion  vns  made 
on  the  fcun's  limb,  without  taking  hia  ej  e 
fiom  the  tele&cope  till  fonr  oi  five  seconds 
hid  elipsed,  and  the  eclipse  had  sensibly 
mere  ised  As  the  et-lipse  advanced,  there 
did  not  appeiir  to  be  so  gteifc  a  diminution 
of  the  light  IS  wi«  generally  expeited,  and 
it  was  not  untii  the  sun  was  nearly  cot 
Bipd,  that  the  diikneas  was  lery  sensible 
■i.tthiitj  seien  minutes  ■Mid  thutj  seconds 
past  eleven  o  olock,  the  sun  a  suitace  was 
wholly  coveted  The  last  laj  oflightfiom 
the  sun's  limb  disappeared  ins  tan  tnneouah 
The  whole  of  the  moon  was  then  seen  sur- 
lounded  b>  a  luminous  appeaiance  of  con- 
sulonble  extent  such  as  had  geneiall> 
bei-n  noticed  m  total  eclipses  of  the  sun 
This  luminosity,  with  a  twilight  biight- 
neas  round  the  horizon,  pievented  the 
d  iikness  fiom  being  any  greater  thin  it 
w  IS,  duimg  the  time  that  the  sun's  'ur- 
foj^e  lemnined  wholly  cohered  The  de 
gree  of  light  can  be  estimated,  on  such  an 
cicasion,  hy  the  numbei  of  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye ,  those  noticed  at  this  time 
WPieCqella  ilrLbiian  Sums,  Pfolj  ^n 
th^  till.     1    I   li        II       I  II     [    It       (m.n 


and  tne  slu  '(  m  iis  ^Imuidpr  "\  Lmis 
and  Mors  were  also  iisible  A  candle  hid 
been  provided  to  assist  m  reading  off  the 
spionds  fiom  the  chimometei  b«t,  though 
it  was  not  found  nece^sai^  m  the  gaiden 
whue  these  observations  were  made,  it 
would  bate  bien  in  the  house  adjoining 


As  the  time  dien  neat  for  witnrssing  the 
end  of  the  total  darkness  there  was  no- 
ticed a  visible  increase  of  light  m  the  at- 
mospheie  for  about  two  seconds  before  any. 
pait  of  the  suns  limb  was  visible  m  tlie 
telescope,  but  at  thirty  two  minutes  and 
eighteen  seconds  past  eleven  o  clock — the 
time  noted  as  thit  of  the  end  o£  total 
darkness,  —  the  light  burst  forth  with 
great  aplendoi  After  this  the  light  ap- 
pealed to  mciease  much  taster  than  it 
had  decreased,  and  in  a  ahoit  time  it 
was  as  light  as  m  a  common  cloudy  day, 
the  dcgiee  of  light  contmuilly  increas- 
ing,  of  cniirae,   as   the   eclipse   drew   to   a 

The  impiessions  made  by  such  an  exhi- 
bition, upon  different  minds,  are  not  the 
least  interesting  points,  m  a  nariative  like 
this  Mr  Cooper  the  novelist,  though 
but  a  youth  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  was 
so  enthusiastic  an  obseiv  er  of  the  specta- 
cle, that,  tv(  enty-fiv  e  years  after  the  event, 
he  wiote  a  minute  account  of  what  he 
saw  and  how  he  felt  diinng  the  vtonderful 
occuiience  Mr  Cooper  states  that,  as  he 
and  the  other  spectators  m  his  company 
fiist  discerned,  through  their  glasses,  the 
oval  foim  of  the  moon  darkening  the 
sun's  light,  an  exclamation  of  delight,  al- 
most triumphant,  hurst  mvoluntaiilj  from 
the  lipi  of  all  Graduallj,  and  at  first 
quite  J m perceptibly  to  the  sight,  tliat  dark 
and  mvsteiious  sphere  gained  upon  the 
orb  of  light  As  vet  (continues  Mr. 
Cooper),  there  wis  no  change  peiceptible 
m  the  sunlight  falling  upon  HI  e  and 
moHiitain,  the  familiar  scene  woie  its 
usual  smiling  aspect,  bright  and  glowing 
as  on  other  dajs  of  June  The  people, 
however,  vtere  now  crov\ding  into  the 
streets, — their  usual  labois  were  abandoned 
— forgotten  for  the  moment, — and  all  faces 
were  turned  upv^ard  Gradually  a  fifth, 
and  even  a  fouith,  of  the  s  d    c  be 

came  obscured  and  still  the  j,  arded 
e\  c  could  not  endme  the  flood  f  1  gl  t 
The  noonday  heat,  how  eve  began  to 
lessen,  and  something  of  the  coolne  a  of 
eaily  morning  returned  to  the  valley 
Soon,  a  somber  yellov\ish,  unnatural  color- 
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ing  waa  shed  over  tlio  country.  A  great 
change  had  taken  place.  The  trees  on  the 
distant  heights  had  loat  their  verdure  and 
their  airy  character,  and  were  taking  the 
outline  of  dark  pictures  graven  upon  an 
unfamiliar  sky. 

The  startling  effect  of  such  an  ahnormal 
transition    ia   nature,    upon  animals  and 


P 


'SS#S" 


fow!=i,  ,  has 

sometimps  been  described  in  siich  a 
manner  a^  to  excite  ivell-groundcd  su.ipi- 
cions  of  exaggeration,  in  the  mind?  of 
those  persons  to  whom  has  been  denied 
the  opportunity  of  personal  observation. 
But  Mr,  Cooper  states  that  "all  living 
creatures  seemed  thrown  into  a  state  of 
agitation.  The  birds  were  fluttering  to 
and  fro,  in  great  excitement;  they  seemed 
to  mistrust  that  this  was  not  the  gradual 
approach  of  evening,  and  were  undecided 
in  their  movements.  Even  the  dogs  be- 
came uneasy,  and  drew  closer  to  their  mas- 
ters. The  eager,  joyous  loot  of  interest 
and  curiosity,  which  earlier  in  the  morning 
had  appeared  in  almost  every  countenance, 
was  now  changed  to  an  expression  of  won- 
der, or  anxiety,  or  thoughtful  neas,  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  character.  Every 
house  now  gave  up  its  tenants.  Aa  the 
light  failed  more  and  more  with  every  pass- 
ing second,  the  children  came  flocking 
about  their  mothers  in  terror,  The  women 
themselves  were  looking  about  uneasily  for 
their  husbands.  The  men  were  very  gen- 
erally silent  and  grave.  Many  a  laborer 
left  his  employment  to  be  near  his  wife 
and  children,  as  tlie  dimness  and  darkness 


increased.  It  was  one  of  thos'^  entirely  itii- 
clouded  days,  less  rare  in  America  than  in 
Europe.  The  steadily-waning  light,  the 
gradual  approach  of  darlcness,  became  the 
more  impressive  as  we  obaeiTed  this  abso- 
lutely transparent  state  of  the  heavens.  The 
birds,  which  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier 
had  been,  fluttering  about  in  great  agita- 
tion, seemed  now  to  he  convinced  that 
night  W'as  at  hand.  Swallows  were  dimly 
seen  dropping  into  tlie  chimneys,  the 
martins  returned  to  their  little  boxes,  the 
pigeons  flow  home  to  their  dove-cots,  and 
through  the  open  door  of  a  small  bam  we 
saw  the  fowls  going  to  roost.  The  usual 
flood  of  sunlight  had  no'w  become  so  much 
weakened,  that  we  could  look  upward  long, 
and  steadily,  without  the  least  pain.  The 
sun  appeared  Hke  a  young  moon  of  three 
or  four  days  old,  though  of  course  with  a 
larger  and  more  brilliant  crescent.  One 
after  another,  the  stars  came  into  view, 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  evening  twilight, 
until  perhnps  fifty  stars  appeared  to  us,  Jn 
a  bro.id  dsirlr  zona  of  the  lieavens,  crown- 
ing the  pini's  on  the  western  mountain. 
This  wonilerful  vision  of  the  stars,  during 
the  noontide  hours  of  day,  filled  the  spirit 
with  singular  sensations.  Suddenly,  one 
of  my  brothers  shouted  aloud,  "  The 
moon!"  Quicker  than  thought,  my  eye 
turned  eastward  again,  and  there  floated 
the  moon,  distinctly  apparent,  to  a  degree 
that  was  almost  fearful.  The  spherical 
iutm,  the  character,  the  dignity,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  planet,  were  clearly  revealed, 
as  I  have  ne^er  beheld  them  before,  or 
since.  It  looked  grand,  dark,  majestic, 
and  mighty.  Darkness  like  that  of  early 
night  now  fell  upon  the  village,  A  few 
cows,  believing  that  night  bad  overtaken 
them,  were  coming  homeward  from  the 
wild  open  pastures ;  the  dew  was  falling 
perceptibly,  and  the  thermometer  must 
have  fallen  many  degrees  from  the  great 
heat  of  the  morning.  The  lake,  the  hills, 
and  the  buildings  of  the  little  town,  wore 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness.  All  labor 
had  ceased.  The  plaintive  note  of  the 
whippowil  was  distinctly  heard.  A  bat 
came  flitting  about  our  heads.     Many  stars 
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wero  now  visible.  At  twelve  minutes  past 
eleven,  the  moon  stood  revealed  in  its 
greatest  distinctness — a  vast  black  orb,  bo 
nearly  obscuring  the  aun  that  the  face  of 
the  great  luminary  was  entirely  and  abso- 
lutely darkened,  tliough  a  corona  of  rays 
of  light  appeared  beyond.  The  gloom  of 
night  was  upon  us.  A  breathless  intensity 
of  interest  was  felt  by  all.  A  group  of 
silent,  dusky  forms  stood  near  me ;  one 
emotion  appeared  to  govern  all.  Three 
minutes  of  darkness,  all  but  absolute, 
eljipsed.  They  appeared  strangely  length- 
ened by  the  intensity  of  feeling,  and  the 
flood  of  overpowering  thought  which  filled 
the  mind."  Mi-.  Cooper  concludes  this 
record  of  his  pleasing  recollections,  by 
stating  some  of  the  appearances  accompa- 
nying the  restoration  of  light,  and  the 
joyoiis  manifestations  on  the  part  of  those 
who  witnessed  it. 

The  calculations  mude  and  recorded  by 
Bowditch,  show  that  the  heginning  of  the 
eclipse  was  at  six  minutes  and  twenty-four 
seconds  past  ten  o'clock ;  the  beginning  of 
total  darkness  was  at  twenty-five  minutes 
and  tnentj  mx  seconds  past  eleven,  and 
it  ended  at  timty  minutes  and  fourteen 
■aeLjnds  pist  eleven,  the  eclipse  ended 
it  fifty  minutes  and  forti  t\*o  seconds 
past  twehe,  dinatioii  of  the  edipse,  ty\o 
houis,  fortj  four  minute'i  eighteen  sec 
o  d^i  duiation  of  the  totil  darl  ness  four 
minutes  and  forty-eight  seconds  In  tl  e 
e  ^rived  re^  resentition  of  this  magi  ih 
c  it  and  'olemn  spectacle  tlie  lumm  is 
rmg  rounl  the  moon  is  eiai,tl\  as  it  ^l 
peire  I  in  the  middle  of  the  e  lipse  The 
od^e  of  the  miin  T\as  strongly  ilkim 
ated  exli  Iiti  q  I'le  1  llnncy  of  lolishel 
bihei. 

But,  though  the  eclipse  of  1806  was,  at 
least  in  the  duration  of  its  totidity,  mem- 
orable above  all  precedent,  to  American 
observers,  the  total  eclipse  of  August  sev- 
enth, 1869,  was  destined  to  be  moire  im- 
portant in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  to 
fill  a  more  prominent  place  in  history,  on 
account  of  the  gieat  progress  in  astronomi- 
cal knowledge  and  the  corresponding  im- 
provement m  all  tli"  instruments  of  tele- 


scopic observation,  characterizing  the  lapse 
of  more  than  three-score  years. 

Beginning  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  just  east 
of  Yeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  at  sunrise 
there,  the  shadow's  central  point  first 
struck  the  earth  in  the  Altair  mountain 
range  in  Eussian  Asia,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  and  a  half  degrees  west  from 
Washington,  then  passing  in  a  northwai-d 
cui-ve  still,  entered  United  States  territory 
ill  Alaska,  near  Prince  William's  sound, 
at  the  hour  of  noon.  Thence  it  rapidly 
traversed  British  Columbia.,  hit  the  center 
of  Montana's  northern  line,  struck  the 
Mississippi  river  near  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
passed  through  Illinois  just  north  of 
Springfield,  shaded  segments  of  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Korth 
Carolina,  and  ended  its  totality  in  mid- 
ocean.  The  course  of  the  eclipse  was  in 
the  form  of  an  ellipse,  and  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  obscuration  embraced  nearly 
one-half  the  earth's  circumference  ;  while 
the  central  circular  patch  of  darkness  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  in 
diameter. 

Ne'vei  were  more  extensne  prepaiations 
ma4e  by  goieinments  and  men  of  icieni.e, 
to  have  thorough  observations  of  a  solar 


eclipse  thin  at  this  time  and  n>'i«  was 
the  1^  either  moie  piopitious  toi  surh  an 
event  to  be  noted,  in  all  its  phenomena. 

At  Springfield,  Ilbnois,  one  of  the  most 
available  spots  for  observation,  Professor 
Peirce,  of  Harvard  College,  was  in  attend- 
ance. Wlien  the  total  obscuration  took 
place,  the  heavens  and  earth  presented  a 
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scene  of  awful  sublimity.  A  brilliant 
amber-Ksoloued  coroiia  appeared  around  the 
sun  and  moon,  shooting  rays  of  light  out- 
ward in  all  directions,  when  the  whole  hori- 
zon was  illuminated  with  light  of  the  same 
color.  Tlie  planets  Mercury  and  "Venus,  and 
a  number  of  fixed  stars,  were  distinctly  visi- 
ble, but  no  planetary  orbs  between  Mercury 
and  the  sun  were  discovered.  A  brilliant 
rose-colored  flame,  or  protuberance,  was 
noticed  on  the  western  limb  of  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  period  of  total  obscuration.  The 
phenomenon,  known  as  Bailey's  beads,  was 
also  distinctly  witnessed.  According  to 
Prof.  Peirce,  the  last-named  appearance  is 
occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  light,  and 
the  corona,  or  halo,  at  the  time  of  totality, 
by  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  afforded  another  most 
favorable  locality  for  tlie  presence  of 
astronomers,  a  slight  haze  only  interfering 
to  prevent  satisfactory  search  for  the  plan- 
ets supposed  to  exist  inside  the  orbit  of 
Mercury.  Professor  Safford's  observations 
showed  that  the  first  contact  occurred  at 
three  o'cloclc,  forty-three  minutes,  forty- 
three  seconds  ;  the  commencement  of  the 
total  obscurity  was  at  four  o'cloclc,  forty- 
five  minutes,  thirty  seconds,  and  its  end 
was  at  four  o'clock,  forty-eight  minutes, 
twenty-two  seconds  ;  the  last  contact  was 
at  five  o'clock,  forty-five  minutes,  eleven 


The  points  of  time  thus  noted  by  Pro- 
fessor Safford,  were  from  six  to  twenty- 
two  seconds  later  than,  calculated,  according 
to  Washington ;  E.  P.  Hiraenas  and  Pro- 
fessor Hillyard  observing  it.  A  discrep- 
ancy was  also  noticed  between  the  calcu- 
lation and  observation  of  the  corona.  It 
was  nearly  rliomboidal  in  form,  and  very 
distinct  and  extended,  at  some  points  half 
a  degree  beyond  the  edge  of  the  sun's 
disc,  The  rose-colored  protuberances  ap- 
peared to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  the 
greatest  being  on  the  sun's  south-western 
quarter.  Professor  Harkness's  observa- 
tions of  the  protuberances,  in  the  spectro- 
scope, showed  a  different  spectra  for  each. 
But  a  single  band  was  thrown  by  the  cor- 
ona.    Professor  Eastman's  ob'-ervatioTis  of 


the  thermometer  showed  a  fall  of  thirteen 
degrees  in  the  temperature,  during  tlie 
progress  of  the  eclipse.  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury could  he  plainly  seen,  and  the  dark- 
ness exceeded  that  of  the  nigbt.  But  the 
most  interesting  feature  in  the  aspect  of 
the  sun  was  the  protuberances  or  beads. 
The  largest  one  was  semi-circular  in  shape, 
with  a  finger  extending  about  one-eighth 
part  of  the  sun's  diameter,  directly  down- 
ward as  one  looked.  Another  right  limb 
was  shaped  much  like  two  horns  of  an  ante- 
lope. The  greatest  length  of  the  corona 
was  in  the  direction  of  the  elliptic.  Valu- 
able observations  were  also  made  here  by 
Professors  Peters,  Fraser,  Sogers,  Norton, 
and  Lane. 

Professors  Hougli  and  Murray  made 
some  valuable  observations  at  Mattoon, 
Illinois,  one  of  their  instruments  being  pro- 
vided with  means  for  accurately  measuring 
the  diversions  of  the  protuberances  on  tJie 
sun  or  corona.  When  the  sun  became 
totally  obscured,  the  darkness  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  moonlight  night,  and  the  temper- 
ature was  forty-two  degrees  cooler  than  one 
hour  before.  Six  spots  were  visible  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun  before  the  eclipse,  two 
of  which  were  very  prominent,  and  the 
otliers  much  less.  The  cusps  on  the  moon 
had  a  ragged  and  blurred  appearance,  and, 
near  tliem,  Bailey's  beads  were  seen  by  all 
observers,  extending  through  an  arc  of 
fifty  degrees.  The  moment  the  eclipse 
became  total,  the  fiame-like  protuberances 
were  seen  with  wonderful  distinctness,  one 
very  large  on  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun, 
and  three  nearly  as  large  on  the  upper 
limbs,  while  at  least  seven  or  eight  of 
them  in  all  were  visible.  The  one  on  the 
right  hand,  or  lower  limb,  had  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  full-rigged  ship  with 
sails  set.  In  its  part  nearest  the  moon 
were  two  or  tliree  jet  black  spots.  To  the 
naked  eye,  it  seemed  as  though  there  were 
openings  in  the  moon,  two  on  the  east  side 
and  one  on  the  south-west  side.  Just  after 
the  total  obscurity,  through  the  openings, 
the  lurid  glow  of  the  sun  was  plainly  visi- 
ble. The  corona  was  not,  as  generally 
described,  a  halo  of  light  surrounding  the 
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moon,  but  appeared  in  the  shape  of  ti 
forked  prongs  on  the  upper  circumf 
of  the  moon.     These  points  present  d 
radiant    appearance.      The     generally   e- 
ceived  theory  regarding  this  corona — tl    t 
it  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun — d  d       t 
seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  obsei-*  t 
made  at  this  point.     Although  searcl 
made,  no  planetary  bodies  were  ob  1 

between  Mercury  and  the  sun.    Duri      th 
totality  phase,  Mercury,  Venus,  Eeg  1 
Mars,  Saturn,  Denebata,  and  other    ta 
appeared  in  full  view.     The  tempe    t 
in   the   shade,    at  the   beginning     f   tl 
eclipse,  was  seventy-seven  degrees ;  d  ir    g 
the  totality,  forty-five  degrees  ;  and    t  th 
eud  of  the  eclipse,  it  had  risen  to  seventy 
degrees.     At  three  o  cl    k  a  d  forty  m  n 
utes,  in  the  sun,  on  tl  e  gia       the  tl  er 
mometer  was  at  one  I      died  degree       At 
a  few  minutes  after  four     t  lo  e  to  one 
hundred  and  two  decree    ^^  h  le  3  r  ng  tl  e 
totality  it  fell  to  s  ity    b  t  s  b  ejue  tly 
rose  to  eighty. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Gould  and  Profes  or  CofB 
had  charge  of  the  b  r  at  o  s  mwie  t 
Burlington,  Iowa,  by  di  e  t  o  of  tl  e 
United  States  government  w  th  ni  m 
were  also  associated  Professors  Morton, 
Mayer,  Hines,  Watson,  Merriman,  Van 
Fleck,  Johnson,  and  others,  either  as  ob- 
servers or  visitors.  Two  points  were  paid 
special  attention  to  at  this  place,  namely, 
a  search  for  those  planets  which  Leverrier 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  sun  and 
Mercury,  and  the  character  of  the  corona. 

Eor  this  purpose,  a  telescope  of  peculiar 
construction  was  employed,  being  of  the 
least  magnifying  power  combined  with  the 
greatest  intensity  of  light  possible.  The 
attempts  at  measuring  the  corona  were 
necessarily  vague,  but  its  heii;ht  abo^  e  the 
edge  of  the  moon  wit  computed  nt  full  rjx 
teen  minutes, — some  four  hundred  ind 
forty  thousand  miles, — while  the  stream- 
ers, or  longer  projections  of  its  light, 
extended  some  thirty  minute'!  beioud  the 
surface,  the  whole  diameter  of  the  sun 
being  thirty-two  mmutei  The  color  of 
the  nioou  during  the  total  obscuration  wis 
observed,  and  dccidi  1  to  be  n  t  jct  blitl 
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whit      wh    h  t  f  d  d      t     th     d    k 

b    k  d    f  th      ky   l  g    \       It 

w  hi  m      t         d   t       ty 

1     b  f        t  t  1 1:        d  t 

ft  d  t    m  ly  11  y 

t  y      f  t    m       Th  k  t  1 

t  k  1        tl        tl         n       t        f  tl 

1  r-t  1     1     tl  Id 

m    k  d    1      g      f      tl  Tl     p    t  I 

m        ly  call  d       y  b      Ise 

t     tl       pi  1         1    k   1      h  t    t    tl 

aJ    d  tl  p       glas     1  ^I  tl>    o- 

t  d  tl  tl  t  I  J.  1  Vt  tl 
t  f  t  t  1  ty  th  pi  t 
ble  langed  in  perfect  brilliancy  Mercury 
r  ddj  as  M  s  and  Ar  turns  ind  Eegulus 
fi  d  stt  8  of  tl  e  first  mag  hide  ■were 
pi  n  to  tl  e  AS  sted  eye  The  r  gl  t 
p  otuberan  e  on  tl  e  sun  s  lo  ei  1  n  1  1  d 
a  ell  Kr  r  1  onej  -combed  ap|  earan  e  ot 
1  ke  a  fli  ne 

In  tl  e    etr  1    mide  at  Burl  ngton  f  r 

ntra  ner  ur  il  i  lanets  tl  e  1  gl  t  a  1  ut 
oft  of  tl  e  o  oni  by  means  f  o  c  It  ng 
c  r  les  ind  the  r  g  on  was  caref  \ly     tud 

ed  Seal  h  is  n  d  for  the  t  r  P  Le 
onis,  a  fixed  star  of  five  and  eight^tenths 
magnitude,  fifty  minutes  distance  from  the 
sun,  and  it  was  actually  seen,  yet  so  faint, 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  known  to  be  there, 
it  could  not  have  been  discovered.  If 
there  were  any  star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
magnitude  there,  it  would  have  been 
observed ;  but  no  such  star  could  be 
detected. 

Great  preparations  were  made  at  Shel- 
byville,  Kentucky,  for  a  complete  observ- 
ance of  the  phenomenon.  One  of  (he 
most  interesting  discoveries  made  here,  by 
Professor  Wiidock  it  the  spectrosi-ope 
was  thit  of  eleven  bright  lines  m  the 
spectrum  of  the  protuberances  of  the  sun, 
instead  ot  the  sm<iller  number  hitbeito 
determined  He  also  ol served  a  shower 
of  meteors  between  the  earth  and  mcon 
The  beautiful  protuberances  appeared  as 
red  flames  and  were  seen  by  the  naked 
e}  p  Bailey's  beads,  as  well  as  the  dark 
aid  di  inal  shaljws  of  the  mo  n   sailing 
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a«i>  tiuough  the  iir  i\BrH  notid  Mi 
Seiiie,  whose  specialty  it  was  to  search 
for  intra  mercuiial  pUtiBts,  did  not  sucieed 
111  finding  any,  repoitmg  nothing  faintei 
than  Eegulus  neai  the  sun  Some  mo- 
ments befoie  tJie  total  jihase,  the  usudl 
phenomena  of  distrsu,tion  among  the  biida 
ot  the  air  and  the  cattle  occuried.  Six 
mmutes  betoie  totality,  a  deathly  ashen 
hue   ovef-pread   the   countenances  of  all. 


iiil  til  1  \iUile  til  tontlieiitidl 
ilmnat  tenified  The  geiieiil  pli 
at  all  the  places  where  the  eclipse  was 
complete  or  nearly  10,  Mere  the  ^acilla 
tion  of  the  wind,  the  deep,  strange  shadow, 
the  J  ellon  ish  pink  atmosphere  in  the  west, 
the  flicli.ei.ing  and  wavy  appearance  of  the 
Sims  rajs  when  the  eclipse  was  at  its 
height  the  chilh  feeling,  the  disturbance 
among  the  birds  and  fowls,  and  the  sight 
of  ce  tain  planets  ivlth  the  naked  eye 

At  NewLetn  North  Cai  lina  the  thei 
moneter  fell  ten  and  one-half  degiees 
duting  the  ti  ne  fr  j  n  faist  conta  t  to  total 
obscuration  The  skv  was  intensely  blue 
at  totality  and  stulled  with  gUtteiing 
stars  while  the  northwest  glowed  with  a 
deep  cnmson  oiange  hie  Aiound  the 
black  body  of  the  moon  glowed  a  1  nj  f 
mJten  siher  whence  radiated  the  corona 
an  imnense  halo  and  just  as  the  iast 
Ti)  3  ot  tha  3  m  dis'ippeared  th  s  1  alo 
with  prominent  projections  like  a  huge 
itar  burst  out  all  around  the  disc  of  tie 
moon  foimmg  a  most  impressive  climate 
to  the  whole  phenomenon;  directly  at  the 
bottom,  glowed  with  intense  brilliancy  a 


ruse-coloied  projection,  visible  to  the  na);od 
eye,  a  few  seconds  more,  and  another 
ghtteied  at  the  extreme  right — and  then 
anothei,  and,  successively,  six  or  more 
pale  ruby  brilliants  burned  with  dazzling 
effulgence  in  their  silver  setting;  a  second 
or  two  mr le,  and  the  silvering  on  the  right 
melted  into  golden  beads;  another,  and 
tlic  glonous  sunlight  flashed  forth.  The 
coiona  disappeared.  The  northern  sky 
was  ladiant  with  a  new  day-break  at  six 
o  clock  m  the  afternoon,  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  moon  swept  southward,  and  the 
chilly  gloominess  rolled  away  into  the 
ajutbern  sk\  The  small  amount  of  light 
tint  fell  upon  the  trees  and  buildings,  just 
bcloie  and  after  the  total  obscuration, 
lij,hted  them  up  with  a  brilliancy  most 
Ifiuliar,  the  light  was  mote  diffusive 
tlian  moonlight,  and  the  shadows  were 
mjie  dietinctly  marked  and  visible.  It 
WIS  a  pale  golden  light;  the  edges  of  the 
distant  woods  were  more  apparent  than  in 
the  full  sunlight,  each  tree  seeming  to 
stand  out  b}  itstlf, — the  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  light  being  that  known  as  the 
calcium,  the  latter,  however,  being  white 
instead  of  pale  golden.  At  the  instant  of 
complete  obscuration,  when  the  corona 
flashed  around  the  dark  disc  of  the  moon, 
there  also  flashed  into  view  the  larger  stars 
and  planets.  Venus,  twice  an  evening 
star  in  one  day,  hung  half-way  down  from 
the  zenith;  near  the  sun  gUstened  a  star 
of  the  flist  magnitude,  Eegulus ;  while 
oveiheal  the  intense  blue  sky  was  full  of 

Much  ecientiflc  interest  centered  around 
the  eipeditiou  sent  by  government  to  the 
new  and  distant  territory  of  Alaska.  This 
Lxpedition  left  Sitka,  July  15th,  in  an 
open  boat  for  the  Chilkah  river,  but,  in 
on=equen  e  of  bad  weather,  it  was  eleven 
dais  in  leachmg  .the  positions  selected — 
onlv  twentv  m  les  from  the  central  path  of 
totalitv  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
caiij  the  instruments  and  provisions  over 
Iron  Mountain  range,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  latitude  and  longitude  and  the 
magnetic  variation  obtained,  before  the 
date    of    the    eclipse.       The    seventh  of 
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iu^ust  V,  IS  the  loudiest  day  experienced, 
but  breits  m  Hie  ilouds  enabled  the  party 
to  watth  different  phases,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  totality  WIS  accurately  noted.  In- 
stantly after  obscuration,  rose-colored 
flames  were  vi&ihle  to  tbe  unassisted  eye, 
lud  tbeir  extent  position,  elevation,  and 
appioMmity,  measiired  on  the  south-east 
ind  south  weit  jiarts  of  the  sun's  limb. 
The  Loron'*  wis  visible  over  a  part  of  the 
limb  oiil^  Thp  end  of  the  eclipse  was  not 
seen,  but  the  whole  picture  was  magnili- 
i,ent  The  phenomena  of  coming  darlinesa 
and  erowing  light  were  very  marked  along 
the  conise  of  the  valley.  The  Hon.  W. 
H  Senird,  'uidhisaccompanying  tourists, 
lasited  Professor  Davidson's  camp,  and 
watched  with  intense  interest  and  solemn 
delight  tlie  phases  of  the  eclipse,  particu- 
larly the  rose-colored  flames  and  corona. 
A  party  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  the 
beat  view  of  the  totality ;  the  clouds  broke, 
and  a  large  clear  space  enabled  them  to  sco 
the  flames  and  corona,  in  their  marvelous 
beauty,  also  the  planet  Mercury,  and  stars 
of  the  fourth  magnitude.  At  Sitka,  the 
eclipse  was  watched  through  broken 
clouds.  The  Indians  were  fearfully 
alarmed,  and  hid  themselves  in  their 
houses,  or  took  to  the  bushes. 

As  usual,  on  the  occurrence  of  such   a 


w^onderfui  sight,  some  strange  incidents 
transpired.  In  his  account  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Professor  Watson,  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  Professor  Tyler  narrates 
the  case  of  a  good  man  who  went  round 
the  town  for  days  beforehand,  and  de- 
nounced the  impiety  of  the  scientific  pro- 
ceedings going  on — that  the  astronomers 
were  profanely  attempting  to  pry  into 
God's  secrets,  and  that  he  had  veiled  his 
sun  in  order  to  baffle  them.  The  cloudy 
weather  which  continued  up  to  the  last 
day  seemed  to  give  some  support  to  his 
declarations  ;  but,  not witJi standing  his 
assertion  that  Grod  would  keep  liis  rain 
a-going,  and  prevent  the  use  of  their  irre- 
ligious telescopes,  the  day  cleared  off  with 
the  utmost  splendor.  Another  local 
prophet  announced  that  the  eclipse  was  a 
judgment  upon  the  world  for  its  abomina- 
tions, and  that  the  path  of  its  shadow  over 
the  earth  would  be  marked  by  utter  blight. 
But  these  deluded  propliets  of  evil  were, 
indeed,  rare  exceptions  ;  millions  of  man- 
kind watched,  with  reverential  and  de- 
lighted satisfaction,  the  obedience  of  the 
two  great  luminaries  to  the  etenial  laws 
which  govern  their  existence;  and  Science, 
the  hand-maid  and  interpreter  of  Nature, 
gave  new  assurance  of  her  sublime  and 
beneficent  mission. 
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Embark,   by    the    Federal    Furcea  —  C  d    A 

son.  —  Reckless   Cliiracter   of   Burr— H      U         p  Am  —  E 

His   Plana, —  Their    Expeddion    Arr    ged  —  S  U    m        P         —  D 

■Whole  Plot — Its  Complete  Frustration  — Burr  Plees  in  Disguise. — Scene  at  111  An  — 
Attempt  to  Escape  —  The  Iron  hearted  Man  in  Tenrs  —  His  Soci]il  Fascination.  —  p 
for  tlie  Trial— Us  Legal  and  F 
tereH- — Acquittal  on  Tei:hnii.>al  Grounds. — 
Shunned  as  a  Man  of  Infkmy. — Devotion  of 
His  Daughter  Tlieodosia. — Lifelong  anil  Un- 
alterable Love. — Her  Mysterious  Fate. — 
Burr  8  Anguish  and  Agony, —  A  Moral 
Wreck  and  Warning. 


^  8  events  proved,  it  remamed  for  Aaron  Burr  to  add  one  more 
political  crime  to  his  corrupt  career  as  a  public  man,  and  one 
more  dark  chapter  to  liis  country's  history.  Staggering  under  the  weight  of  ob- 
loquy and  disgrace  brought  down  npon  him  by  hia  cold-blooded  disposal  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  on  the  fatal  plains  of  Weehawhen,  he  still  sought  some  means  of 
triumphing  over  hia  enemies  and  attaining  distinction  and  power.  Strong  and 
resolute  in  the  operations  of  his  ever-active  mind,  liis  ambition  was  equally  restless 
and  far-reaching.  Abandoned  by  his  once-admiring  political  associates,  he  became  an 
exile,  in  one  of  the  then  far-oli  western  states,  hia  brain  teeming  with  schemes  of 
wealth,  conquest,  and  dominion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1806,  President  Jefferson  learned  that  mysterious  proceedings 
were  going  on  along  the  Ohio  :  boats  preparing,  stores  of  provisions  collecting,  and 
a  number  of  suspicious  characters  in  movement.  A  confidential  agent  sent  by  the 
government  authorities  to  the  spot,  warned  the  president  that  Burr  was  the  prime 
mover;  and  General  Wilkinson,  who  commanded  near  New  Orleans,  intimated  that 
propositions  of  a  daring  and  dangerous  import  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by 
that  personage.  The  ostensible  pretext  was,  the  forming  of  a  large  agricultural 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita  in  Louisiana,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi ; 
but  the  various  preparations,  the  engagement  f"r  six  months  only,  the  purchase 
and  building  of  boats,  the  provision  of  muskets  and  bayonets,  pointed  to  something 
of  a  very  different  character — either  the  formation  of  the  western  territory  into  a 
separate  government,   or  an    expedition  against  Mexico,   sought  to  be  justified  by  a 
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boumjary  difference  that  had  arisen  with 
Spain.  In  fact,  the  erection  of  a  new 
empire,  with  Burr  at  its  head. 

Burr'a  chief  associate  in  the  plans  which 
he  had  tlius  formed  was  Harman  Blenner- 
hassettj  and  tlie  story  of  their  acquain- 
tance, friendship  and  confederation, 
borders  strongly  oa  the  romantic.  Blen- 
nerhassett  was  one  of  the  Irish  patriots 
who  were  compelled  to  flee  from  Ireland 
after  tlieii  attempt  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  thralldom  of  England,  and  was 
the  classmate  and  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Addis  Emmett.  He  waa  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  amount  of  property,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  render  available  in  money 
before  his  departure.  Disgusted  with  the 
corruption  of  courts,  and  glad  to  escape 
the  turmoil  of  politics,  he  sotight  retire- 
ment in  the  western  wilderness,  on  a  beau- 
tiful island  in  the  Ohio,  then  on  tlie 
borders  of  civilization.  Here  he  built  a 
princely  mansion,  and  embellished  it  in  a 
most  costly  manner.  Situated  on  the 
borders  of  Virginiiv,  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
he  had  access  to  very  refined  society,  with 
which  it  was  his  custom  constantly  to 
intermingle  and  exchange  civilities.  His 
hospitality  waa  unbounded ;  and,  dealt  out 
as  it  was  by  his  own  chivalric  courtesy 
and  the  grace  of  his  beautiful  wife,  his 
island  became  the  general  resort  for  all 
the  country  around,  and  it  is  even  yet  cel- 
ebrated for  the  splendid  revelries  and 
entertainments  of  which  it  was  once  the 

Blennerhassett  was  a  fine  sample  of  a 
polished  Irish  gentleman,  and  rendered 
himself  a  very  affectionate  object  of  regard, 
by  the  amenity  of  his  manners  and  his 
disposition.  His  lady  was  a  woman  of 
rai-e  beauty  and  accomplishments,  which 
were  heightened  by  a  pure  and  unimpeach- 
able character.  She  reigned  tlie  queen  of 
this  beautiful  hingdom  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment which  Blennerhassett  had  created  on 
the  Ohio ;  and,  according  to  contemporary 
accounts,  slio  deported  herself  with  an  ele- 
gance and  dignity  that  might  have  become 
a  throne.     She  was  also  a  woman  of  high 


spirit  and  ambition,  and  when  Burr,  aware 
of  her  commanding  influence  over  her  hus- 
band, confidentially  intrusted  her  with  his 
plans,  she  was  fired  with  the  boldness  and 
intrepidity  of  his  enterprise,  and  immedi- 
ately determined  to  engage  her  husband  as 
an  associate.  Blennerhassett,  being  a 
man  of  ductile  temper,  was  easily  induced 
by  the  dazzling  representations  of  prospec- 
tive glory  and  honor  which  were  set  before 
a  participator  with  Burr, 
a  liberalist  of  the 
French  school,  of  which  fact  Aaron  Burr 
was  well  aware ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  gorgeous  picture  which  Burr  held  up 
to  him,  of  Mexico  redeemed  from  tyranny 
by  their  united  efforts,  inspired  his  whole 
nature,  as  he  entered  with  enthusiasm  into 
what  he  was  led  to  regard  an  honorable 
and  humane  undertaking. 

"When  once  pledged  to  Burr,  under  the 
mastering  genius  of  his  wife,  the  exiled 
patriot  actively  engaged  in  enlisting  men, 
building  boats,  and  preparing  the  essen- 
tials of  his  expedition.  Many  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  the  neighboring 
country,  being  influenced  hj  the  flattering 
promises  held  out,  were  induced  to  con- 
tribute funds,  and  connect  themselves  witli 
the  affair.  The  entertainments  on  the 
island  were,  with  the  progress  of  events, 
broken  iip,  and  its  shores  echoed  only  to 
the  muffled  oar  of  the  conspirators,  as  they 
crossed  from  the  adjacent  banks,  or  to  the 
tramp  of  bold  adventurers,  as  they  congre- 
gated on  the  heach  to  resolve  and  discuss 
their  plans. 

Though  somewhat  anticipating  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  it  may  here  be 
stated,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  a 
truly  brave  woman  and  devoted  wife,  that 
a  large  number  of  flat-boats  had  been  built 
on  the  Muskingum,  and  sent  over  to  the 
island,  and  everything  was  ripe  for  a 
movement,  when  the  plot  became  known 
to  the  public  authorities,  Blennerhassett 
was  very  speedily  deserted  by  his  follow- 
ers ;  and  Buell,  who  commanded  the  gov- 
ernment militia,  went  over  with  a  small 
detachment  to  arrest  Burr's  great  accom- 
plice.    He  had  hardly  set  his  foot  on  the 
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island,  before  lie  was  met  by  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhassett,  whose  spirit  seemed  to  rise  with 
the  increasing  desperation  of  her  fortunes. 
She  had  seen  the  party  coming,  and, 
anatching  up  a  pair  of  her  husband's  pis- 
tols, she  ran  from  the  house  to  meet  them. 
Just  as  the  militia-major  stepped  out  of 
the  boat,  she  seized  him  by  the  shouldetj 
and,  thrusting  him  back,  presented  two 
formidable  pistols  full  in  his  fice,  cocked 
and  primed,  &aying  m  the  most  i.ositi\e 
tone, — 

"  One  step  farthbr,  and  I  will  iPnd  yitc 
into  eternit/  it  is  easier  foi  me  to  do  than 
to  say  it !  " 

Her  splendid  figure  Irmn  up  to  its 
full  height  her  eje  fi\el  «ith  t  strong 
and  determined  gaze  her  hands  (.lynching 
firmly  the  weapons  which  the  held  -it 
arm's  length  — these  told  the  militia 
major,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken  the 
terms  on  which  he  might  advance  It  is 
no  disparagement  of  his  militwy  or  manlj 
qualities  to  say,  that  the  old  soldier  quailed 
before  the  courageous  woman  and  her  trag- 
ical determination,  and  was  forced  to  turn 
without  his  victim. 

The  frustration  of  Burr's  scheme  was 
largely  due  to  the  revelations  made  by 
General  Wilkinson,  in  whom  Burr  had 
confided  so  lar  as  to  communicate  quite 
fully  the  character  and  mode  of  the 
proposed  expedition.  The  tenor  of  this 
communication  was,  that  be,  Bui-r,  had  ob- 
tained funds,  and  had  actually  commenced 
the  enterprise,  detachments  from  different 
points  and  under  different  pretenses  being 
ready  to  rendezvous  on  the  Ohio  by  the 
first  of  November,  to  meet  on  the  Missis- 
sippi,— Wilkinson  to  be  second  in  com- 
mand to  Burr  only,  and  to  dictate  the 
rank  and  promotion  of  the  officers.  Burr 
was  to  proceed  westward  with  his  daugh- 
ter, whose  liushand  would  follow  in  Octo- 
ber, with  a  company  of  choice  spirits. 
Wilkinson  was  also  asked  to  send  an  intel- 
ligent and  confidential  friend  to  confer 
with  Burr, — bringing  a  list  of  all  persons 
known  to  the  general,  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, likely  to  prove  useful,  —  together 
with  four  or  five  commissions  of  Wilkin- 


son's officers,  to  be  borrowed  ujjon  some 
pretense,  and  duly  to  be  returned.  To 
this  was  added  the  assurance,  that  already 
had  orders  been  given  to  the  contractor, 
to  forward  six  months'  provisions  to  points 
Wilkinson  should  name  —  this  not  to  be 
used  until  the  last  moment,  and  then 
under  proper  injunctions.  Burr  stated  his 
plan  of  operations  to  be  as  follows  ■  To 
m»e  down  rapidly  from  the  Falls  on  the 
fifteenth  of  Ntvemler  with  the  first  five 
bundled  or  one  thoua  ind  men  m  light 
boats  to  be  at  Natchez  between  the  fifth 
and  fifteenth  of  December  there  to  meet 
Wilkinson  and  determine  as  to  the  e^pe 
diency  of  seizing  on  or  passing  1  y  B  ititi 
Eouge ,  that  the  people  of  the  countrj  to 
iihich  the  movement  was  directed  weie 
leadi  to  extend  a  nrdial  welcome  then 
agents  then  with  Burr  dpclaimg  tbat  if 
be  would  protect  their  religion  and  nft 
subject  them  to  j,  foreign  poiset  in  three 
n  eek  all  n  on!  1  be  settled  In  conclud  ng 
his  letter  to  Wilkinson,  Burr  m  glowing 
rhapsody  said; 

"  The  gods  invite  to  ghry  and  fortune  ! 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  deserve 
the  boon.  The  hearer  of  this  goes  express 
to  you ;  he  will  hand  a  formal  letter  of 
introduction  to  you  from  Burr.  He  is  a 
man  of  inviolable  honor  and  perfect  dis- 
cretion, formed  to  execute  rather  tlian  to 
project,  capable  of  relating  facts  with  fidel- 
ity and  incapable  of  relating  them  other- 
wise ;  he  is  thoroughly  informed  of  the 
plans  and  intentions  of  Burr,  and  will  dis- 
close to  you  as  far  as  you  inquire,  and  no 
farther.  He  has  imbibed  a 
your  character,  and  may  b< 
in  your  presence ;  put  him  at  ease  and  he 
will  satisfy  you." 

It  appeared  to  be  Burr's  plan,  to  make 
Blennerbassett's  island,  in  the  Ohio  river, 
the  place  of  rendezvous ;  there  to  fit  out 
boats  furnished  with  armed  men,  and  send 
them  down  the  river. 

Burr  bad  counted  too  confidently  upon 
Wilkinson's  becoming  an  accessory  and 
participant.  The  latter  instantly  resolved, 
after  reading  the  cipher-letter,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  reference  it  made  to  the 
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bearer,  Mr.  Swartwout,  and,  in  the  course 
of  some  days,  drew  from  him  the  following 
disclosure  ; — That  he  had  heen  dispatched 
by  Colonel  Bnrr  from  Philadelphia ;  had 
passed  through  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  and  proceeded  from  Louisville 
for  St.  Louis,  expecting  there  to  find  Wil- 
kinson ;  hut  discovering  that  Wilkinson 
had  descended  the  river,  he  procured  a 
skif£,  hired  hands,  and  followed  the  gen- 
eral down  the  Mississippi  to  Fort  Adams, 
and  from  thence  set  out  for  Natchitoches, 
in  company  with  Captains  Spark  and 
Hoolce,  under  the  pretense  of  a  disposition 
to  take  part  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Spaniards,  then  pending.  That  Colonel 
Burr,  with  the  support  of  a  powerful  asso- 
ciation extending  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  was  levying  an  arni,ed  body  of 
seven  thousand  men  from  the  western 
states  and  ten-itories,  with  a  view  to  carry 
an  expedition  against  the  provinces  of 
Mexico,  and  that  five  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Swartwout  and 
a  Colonel  or  Major  Tyler,  were  to  de- 
scend the  Alleghany,  for  whose  accom- 
modation light-hoats   had  been  built  and 

In  reply  to  Wilkinson's  inquiry,  aa  to 
what  course  was  to  be  pursued,  answer 
was  made  that  the  territory  would  be  revo- 
lutionized, where  the  people  were  ready  to 
join  them  ;  that  there  would  be  some  seiz- 
ing, probably,  at  New  Orleans  ;  that  they 
expeet«d  to  be  ready  to  march  or  embark 
about  the  first  of  February,  intending  to 
land  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  march  from 
thence  to  Mexico.  General  Wilkinson  now 
remarked,  "  Tkare  are  several  millions  of 
dollars  in  th&  bank  of  this  place;"  to 
which  reply  was  made,  "  We  know  it  full 
well."  On  the  general's  further  observing 
that  he  presumed  they  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  violate  private  property.  Burr's 
agent  said  that  they  meant  to  borrow,  and 
would  return  it;  that  they  must  equip 
themselves  in  New  Orleans,  that  they 
expected  naval  protection  from  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  that  the  captains  and  officers  of  tjie 
American  navy  were  so  disgusted  with  the 
government,  that  they  were  ready  to  join  ; 


that  siinilai-  disgusts  prevailed  throughout 
the  western  country,  where  the  people 
were  zealous  in  favor  of  the  enterprise, 
and  that  pilot-hoat  built  schooners  had 
been  contracted  for  along  the  southern 
coast  for  their  service. 

Thoiigh  determined  to  deceive  him,  if 
possible,  General  Wilkinson  avers — notr 
withstanding  the  charge  which  has.  heen 
brought  against  him  of  at  one  time  favor- 
ing and  subsequently  turning  his  hack 
upon  Burr's  scheme — that  lie  replied  that 
he  could  never  dishonor  his  commission ; 
that  he  also  duped  the  agent  by  expressing 
admiration  of  the  plan,  and  by  observing, 
tliat,  although  he  could  not  join  the  expe- 
dition, tlie  engagements  which  the  Span- 
iards had  prepared  for  him  at  the  front 
might  prevent  his  opposing  it  Yet,  as 
soon  as  General  Wilkinson  bad  fully 
deciphered  the  letter,  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  oppose  the  lawless  enterprise  with 
all  the  force  at  his  command,  and  immedi- 
ately informed  President  Jefferson.  With 
the  exception  of  the  attack  on  the  frigate 
Chesapeake,  Commodore  Barron,  by  the 
British  frigate  Leopard,  and  the  embargo 
and  non-intercourse  measures  against 
En3;Iand,  few  occurrences  caused  greater 
anxiety  to  the  president,  during  his  eight 
years'  official  term,  than  this  of  Burr. 

Government  spies  had  for  some  time 
been  on  Burr's  track,  and,  in  view  of  his 
supposed  design  to  attempt  a  separation  of 
the  western  states  from  the  federal  union, 
the  governor  of  Ohio  was  authorized  by 
the  legislature  to  proceed  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  deemed  best  to  check  and  break  up 
the  movement.  Accordingly,  by  the 
middle  of  December,  ten  boats  with  stores 
were  aiTested  on  the  Muskingum,  and  in  a 
short  time  after,  four  more  were  seized  by 
the  troops  at  Marietta.  Blennerhassett, 
Tyler,  and  about  forty  others,  left  the 
island  on  the  night  of  December  tenth, 
and  sailed  down  the  river,  barely  escaping 
arrest  by  the  military  authorities  of  Ohio. 
On  the  sixteenth,  this  party  united  with 
one  commanded  by  Davis  Floyd,  at  the 
Falls,  and,  ten  days  after,  the  whole  force 
joined  Burr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
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Und,  on  the  tneutj  amtii,  the  adientui 
era  passed  Fort  Massac. 

Ill  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
goyernmenfc  had  not  keen  inactive.  Pres- 
ident Jefferson's  proclamation  cautioned 
all  citizens  against  joining  the  enterprise, 
and  orders  were  issued  to  the  United 
States  troops,  tliea  stationed  along  the 
Oliio  and  Mississippi,  to  capture  the  boats 
and  make  prisoners  all  on  board  of  them, 
including,  of  course,  the  chief  conspirator. 
Ample  precaution  had  likewise  heen  taken 
by  General  Wilkinson,  for  the  protection 
and  defense  of  Kew  Orleans.  On  the 
fourth  of  January,  Burr  was  at  Fort  Pick- 
ering, Chickasaw  Bluffs  ;  and  soon  after  at 
Bayou  Pierre.  But  as  he  approached 
New  Orleans,  he  found  such  a  state  of 
things  in  respect  to  public  sentiment  and 
military  equipment,  as  to  completely  baffle 
his  plans.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
the   Tombigbee,  on  his  way  to  Florida, 


6;  Hnded  with  i  single  companion  on 
the  Mis'^i'sipi  1,  in  the  middle 
f  Jan  lary 

riose  puisuit  WIS  mode  of  Burr  by 
T  ute  lint  Edmund  P  Gimes,  at  the 
I  1 1  of  a  file  of  mounted  soldiers,  and  m  a 
1  ort  t  me  they  encountned  the  object  of 
search,  with  his  traveling  companion. 
C  es  rode  forward,  and  accosting  one  of 
t  e  strangers,  whom  he.  suspected  to  be 
tl  e  le  dei'-in-chief,  i-emarked — 

1 1  resume,  sir,  that  I  have  the  honor 
of  addressing  Colonel  Burr," 

"I  am  a  traveler,"  answered  Burr,  ''and 
in  a  strange  land,  and  do  not  recognize 
your  right  to  ast  sucli  a  question." 

"  I  arrest  you,"  responded  Gaines,  "  at 
the  instance  of  the  United  States." 

"  By  what  authority  do  you  arrest  me, 
a  stranger,  on  the  highway,  on  my  own 
private  business  ?  " 

"I  am  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  hold  in  my  hand  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  president,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the 
governor  of  tlie  Mississippi  territory, 
directing  your  arrest." 

"  But  you  are  a  young  man,  and  perhaps 
not  aware  of  the  responsibility  of  thus 
arresting  a  traveler." 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  my  duties,  in 
the  premises,  and  shall  endeavor  to  per- 
form them." 

Burr  now  broke  out  in  a  stream  of  vehe- 
ment denunciation   of  the  proclamations, 
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and  warning  Gaines  tliafc,  in  carrying  out 
their  illegiJ  requisitions,  he  would  he  in- 
cui'iiug  the  most  serious  liabilities.  His 
manner  was  firm,  his  tone  imperious,  his 
words  keen  and  forcible ;  but  the  resolute 
young  officer  told  him  his  mind  was  mtule 
up, — the  prisoner  must  accompany  him  to 
his  quarters,  wliero  he  would  be  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  the  ex-vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as 
Jis  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  He  was 
then  conducted  to  Fort  Stoddart,  and 
thenco  was  conveyed  on  liorseLaeb,  in 
charge  of  Captain  Periiius,  to  Richmond, 
Virginia,  to  be  tried  by  the  United  States 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  before  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall,  of  the  supreme  federal 
court. 

Strange  and  rapid  were  Burr's  vicissi- 
tudes. Prom  being  vice-president  of  the 
republic,  the  idol  of  a  powerful  and  domi- 
nant party,  he  liad  become  the  slayer  o£ 
America's  greatest  statesman,  and  then  a 
bold  and  disowned  adventurer.  Defeated 
and  pursued,  he  was  indeed  a  hopeless 
fugitive.  When  he  fled  from  the  authori- 
ties in  the  MissiesipiJt  territory,  he  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  boatman's  dress;  his 
pantaloons  were  of  coarse,  copperas-dyed 
cloth,  with  a  roundabout  of  inferior  drab ; 
his  liat,  a  flapping,  -wide-brim  beaver,  had, 
in  times  long  past,  been  white,  but  now 
gave  evidence  of  having  encountered  much 
rough  weather.  He  finally  found  himself 
a  prisoner,  on  his  way  to  be  arraigned  be- 
fore a  jury  of  liis  country,  for  liigh  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  Yet  his  fascinating 
power  over  men's  minds  was  not  yet 
extinguished.  On  being  jjlaeed  under 
guard,  to  be  conveyed  to  Eichmoud,  it  was 
thought  necessary  by  the  directing  officer, 
to  take  every  man  composing  the  squad 
aside,  and  obtain  the  most  solemn  pledges 
that,  upon  the  whole  route,  they  would 
hold  no  interviews  with  Burr,  nor  suffer 
him  to  escape  alive.  His  power  of  fasci- 
nating and  making  strong  impressions 
upon  the  human  mind,  and  attaching  men 
to  him  by  association,  could  allow  of  no 
familiarity. 

A  characteristic  incident  occurred  on 
14 


the  route  to  Richmond.  On  reaching  the 
confliies  of  South  Carolina,  Captain  Per- 
kins watched  Burr  more  closely  than  ever ; 
for,  in  this  state  lived  the  son-in-law  of 
Burr,  Colonel  Allston,  a  gentleman  of 
talents,  wealth  and  influence,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  the  state.  Upon  enter- 
ing tjie  frontiers  of  Georgia,  Perkins 
endeavored  to  convey  his  prisoner  in 
by-roads,  to  avoid  the  towns,  lest  he  should 
be  rescued.  TJie  plan  was  attended  with 
difficulty ;  tlioy  were  often  lost — the  march 
impeded  —  the  highway  again  resumed. 
Before  entering  the  town  of  Chester,  in 
South  Carolina,  the  party  lialted.  Two 
men  were  placed  before  Burr,  two  on 
either  side,  and  two  behind,  and,  in  this 
manner,  they  passed  near  a  tavern  on  the 
street,  where  many  persons  were  standing, 
and  music  and  dancing  were  heard  in  the 
house.  Burr  conceived  it  a  favorable 
ojiportunity  for  escape,  and,  suddenly  dis- 
mounting, eschiimed — 

"I  am  Aharon  Burr,  under  military 
arrest,  and  claim  protection  of  tlie  civil 
authorities  !" 

Perkins  leaped  from  his  horse,  with 
several  of  his  men,  and  ordered  him 
instantly  to  re-mount, 

"  I  will  not !  "  replied  Burr. 

Not  wishing  to  shoot  him,  Perkins 
threw  down  his  pistols,  and,  being  a  man 
of  prodigious  strength,  and  the  prisoner 
rather  small,  seized  him  around  the  waist 
and  placed  him  in  his  saddle,  as  though  he 
W.13  a  child.  One  of  the  guards  now 
ca\iglit  the  reins  of  the  bridle,  slipped 
them  over  the  horse's  head,  and  led  him 
rapidly  on.  Tlie  astonished  citizens  had 
seen  a  party  enter  their  village  with  a 
prisoner ;  had  heard  him  appeal  to  them 
for  protection ;  liad  witnessed  the  feat  of 
Perkins;  and  the  party  vanished,  before 
they  had  time  to  recover  from  their  confu- 
sion—  for,  when  Burr  dismounted,  the 
guards  cocked  their  pistols,  and  the  people 
ran  within  the  piazza  to  escape  from 
danger.  Par  off  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  the  party  again  halted.  Burr 
was  intensely  agitated ;  the  hitherto  iron- 
hearted  man  was  in  tears !      It  was  the 
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first  time  Liny  one  liad  ever  seen  Aaron 
Burr  unmanned. 

On  trial,  at  last,  the  wholo  United 
States  waited  tlte  result  with  profouiidcst 
interest.  It  was  one  of  the  most  memora^ 
hie  state  occasions,  in  the  history  of  human 
governments.  Upon  the  bench  sat  the 
venerated  Mat-shall,  calm,  dignified, 
learned.  Por  the  prosecution,  there  ap- 
peared Disti'ict  Attorney  Hay  and  the 
renowned  WiiHam  Wirt  For  the  defend- 
ant, Luther  Martin,  Edmund  Randolph, 
John  Wickham,  Benjamin  Botts,  and, 
rivaling  all  the  rest,  Burr  himself.  On 
the  jury  were  such  men  as  John  ^Randolph 
and  Littleton  W.  Tazewell.  Among  the 
spectators  were  Commodore  Truston,  Gen- 
erals Eaton  and  Jackson,  Washington 
Irving,  Winfield  Scott,  William  B.  Giles, 
John  Taylor.  Burr  was  of  course  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  this  master  scene.  After  a 
trial  lasting  three  or  four  weeks  in  mid- 
summer, during  which  the  legal  exertions 
and  forensic  talent  and  power  displayed  on 
both  sides  were  indeed  prodigious,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict,  "that  Aaron  Burr 
is  not  proved  to  be  guilty,  under  tlio 
indictment,  by  any  evidence  submitted  to 
us;  we,  therefore,  find  him  not  guilty." 
The  prosecution  failed  and  broke  down  in 
ita  legil  proofs  and  consequently  the 
indictments  against  the  othei  couspiiators 
were  ueier  puisued 

Blennerhnsaett  found  himself  stiipped 
of  his  possessions,  bec-mse  of  nliat  he  had 
embaiked  m  this  calamitous  expedition 
He  Ment  to  England,  in  quest  of  an  ap- 
pointment to  office,  and  to  Ireland,  to  look 
aftei  somereiersionarj  daimi,  but  unsuc- 
ces-'fnlly  m  both  cases,  and,  b-^nkiiipt  and 
broken-hearted  be  removed  to  the  isle  of 
Guernsey,  and  there  died  m  1831.  Mrs. 
Eleniierhassett  died,  a  few  years  after,  in 
New  York,  in  the  most  abject  poverty, 
and  was  buried  by  some  Irish  females. 

Burr,  without  friends  or  fortune,  became 
an  exile  in  Europe,  where  he  lived  in  ex- 
treme penury,  and  everywhere  shunned  as 
a  felon  and  outlaw,  He  was  peremptorily 
ordered  by  the  government  of  England  to 
quit  that  realm,  being  regai'ded  as  a  spy. 


and,  on  going  to  Erance,  was  there  kept 
under  the  closest  police  surveillance.  Re- 
turning after  some  yeai-s  of  this  kind  of 
life,  to  his  native  land,  lie  resumed  the 
profession  of  the  law,  but  the  ban  of  soci- 
ety rested  upon  him,  and  he  was,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  sevei-ed  from  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

Yet  there  was  one  in  the  wide  world 
who  never  ceased  to  jiour  upon  Aaron 
Burr  the  richest  treasures  of  woman's 
adoring  love.  This  was  Jiis  daughter 
Theodosia,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
wife  of  Governor  Allston,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Ashasbeen  truly  said,  byoneofthe 
many  eulogists  of  this  marvelous  woman, 
her  love  for  her  father  partook  of  the  purity 
of  a  better  world, — akin,  indeed,  to  the  affec- 
tion which  a  celestial  spirit  might  be  sup- 
posed to  entertain  for  a  parent  cast  down 
from  heaven,  for  sharing  in  the  sin  of  the 
'  Son  of  the  Morning.'  Thus  it  was,  that, 
when  in  tlie  midst  of  his  deepest  obloquy, 
and  when  the  whole  world,  as  it  were, 
looked  upon  him,  abhorrently,  as  a  de- 
praved monster,  the  loving  and  beloved 
Theodosia  could  write ; 


"I  witness  your  extraordinary  fortitude 
with  new  wonder  at  every  new  misfortune. 
Often,  after  reflecting  upon  this  subject, 
you  appear  to  me  so  superior,  so  elevated 
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above  all  otlier  men;  I 
with  such  a  strange  mixture  of  humility, 
admiratioD,  reverence,  love  and  pride,  that 
very  little  superstition  would  he  necessary  to 
make  me  worship  you  aa  a  superior  being ; 
such  eathusiasm  does  your  character  excite 
in  me.  When  I  afterward  revert  to  my- 
self, how  insignificant  do  my  best  qualities 
appear.  My  vanity  would  he  greater,  if  I 
had  not  been  placed  so  neai-  you  ;  and  yet 
my  pride  is  our  relationship.  I  had  rather 
not  live  than  not  be  the  daughter  of  such  a 

Never  had  the  worthiest  and  moat  vir- 
tuous of  fathers  so  touching  a  tribute  of 
love  aiiil  reverence  from  a  child,  as  this 
from  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Theodosiji, 
to  a  parent  whose  very  name  was  regarded 
by  men  as  the  sjTionym  of  dishonor  and 
pollution.  His  love  for  her,  too,  was  con- 
stant and  unbounded, — a  mutual,  fervent, 
enthusiastic  love,  between  the  two,  that 
almost  passes  belief,  and  which  no  descrip- 
tion could  adequately  eharactei-ize.  Yet 
it  was  the  destiny  of  this  man  to  have 
torn  and  swept  from  him  the  last  and  only 
tie  that  tept  him  in  sympathy  with  his 
kind.  Returning  from  hia  exile  in  Europe, 
to  the  land  where  he  was  still  regarded  as 


little  else  than  a  fiend  in  human  shape,  his 
heart  was  buoyed  with  the  expectation  of 
soon  clasping  to  his  arms  her  in  whom  his 
earthly  all-in-all  centered,  Alas !  he  was 
yet  to  drain  the  cup  of  its  nether  dregs. 
Hastening  to  meet  her  father  on  his  ar- 
rival at  New  York,  Theodosia  took  passage 
from  Charleston,  on  the  30th  of  December, 
in  1S12,  in  the  small  pilot  schooner  Patriot, 
just  from  a  privateering  cruise.  But, 
though  a  fine  sailer,  with  the  beat  of  offi- 
cers, the  vessel  was  never  seen,  nor  heard 
from,  after  leaving  port  "Whether  the 
vessel  took  fire  and  was  thus  destroyed 
with  all  on  board,  or  foundered  in  the  gale 
which  occuiTed  soon  after  slie  left  Charles- 
ton, or  was  taken  by  the  piratea  then 
infesting  the  high  seas,  is  unknown  to  this 
day.  It  was  a  blow  which  brought  inde- 
Bcribable  dismay  and  agony  to  Burr. 
Utterly  bereft  and  alone,  shuniied  as  a 
murderer,  and  despised  as  a  plotter  against 
his  country,  his  wretched  existence  was 
pi-olonged  to  past  four-score  years,  when 
he  went  down  in  loneliness  to  the  grave, 
"unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung."  Of 
his  aecompHsbed  and  affectionate  daughter, 
all  tongues  and  pens  have  unitedly  apoken 
as  "  Theodosia  the  beloved" 
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First  Stenm-boflt  Voyage  0  Amer  a  W  ters  Under  Eia  Direction.— Aefonisliment  Produeeil  hy  llio 
EKhihitioQ.— Great  Era  n  ^  to  1  DevelopmBnt.—T lie  World  at  Large  Jji.lebled  to  AniL'rioan 
Ingenuity  and  Enterpr  se  for  tl  9  M  g!  ty  Revolutionary  Agont  in  Human  Progress  and  Power. — 
Tlie  Wliole  Scale  of  C  vlzaion  E  larged. — Fulton's  Early  Mechanisms. — His  Inventive  Projects 
Abroad. —  Steam  Propuls  on  the  End  bought. —  Various  Experiments  and  Trials. —  Livingston's 
Valued  Cii-operation  — Studying  the  Pr  nelple  Involved  — Its  Discovery  at  I  ait  —Legislative  Fn 
courtgement  Asked  — Public  R  d  cule  of  the  Scheme  — Construct  on  of  a  SteamI  oat  — Tl  e  Q  leer 
Look  ng  Craft  — Incid  nts  at  tie  I.aunch  —  Lndaunted  Confldenee  of  Pilton — SiUing  of  the 
^ewF^lleled  Craft  — Demonstra  1  na  Along  the  Route — Co  pleie  Success  f  the  Tr  p — F  rst 
Passage  Monev — That  Bottle  of  W  me — Opp  s  (  on  L  nea  i  d  liai,  ng — F  rat  V  in  bull  at  llie 
West  — Amazi  ig  Subaeftuent  Increase  — Pulton  e  Checkered  1  ortunes 


gTE  \M,  111  its  aj  pllc^tlOn  to  the  purposes  o£  nil  igati  n 
i  fiist  succesifutlj  emiloyed  by  Ro!  ert  Fitltoii  a  na 
i  tne  of  Little  Britain  Peniisyhani  i  His  peeiilnr  gemus 
I  manifestel  itself  at  an  earlj  age,  in  ai  irrepressible  taste 
I  for  producing  iliiwinga  inl  ^niious  mecbanisniB  At  the 
of  tventj-one  he  i^as  intimate  iMth  Franklin  He 
I  had  pieMouslj  ptinted  portraits  and  landscipes  in  Phili- 
I  delphio,  and  derived  consideralle  profit  from  the  occupa 
1  tion  He  bubsequently  siiled  for  England,  with  the  'Mew 
I  of  seeking  Mr  Wests  aid  m  the  prosecution  ot  liis  ait 
*  That  great  pamtei  took  him  into  his  family,  at  once  In 
1793,  Ml  Pulton  wis  acti^elj  engaged  m  t  project  to  im 
proie  inlind  navig^ticn  E^en  at  tl  it  t  me  he  hid  ccn 
cened  the  idea  of  propelling  vessels  by  steim  In  1804  le  had  atqi  iied  much 
\alualle  information  upon  thn  subject  and  wutten  it  down  as  veil  ^s  mich  concern 
mg  his  own  life  ind  sent  many  manuscripts  from  Pans  to  this  co  ttii  lut  the 
Tessel  was  wrecked  and  most  of  the  papers  deatio^ed  ibout  tl  is  jtriol  the  sib 
]),ct  of  canals  seems  to  hive  been  the  pnncipal  o!  ject  jf  his  attention,  ilthough  n  t 
cWusnelv  In  1S06  Mi  Fulton  left  Europe  for  New  "iork  and  on  his  annal 
in  this  country,  he  immednteli  comme  ed  hia  arduois  exertions  m  the  cau«e  of 
pncticil  science  The  fertility  of  his  mind  m  this  d  lertion  mai  le  unleistool 
when  It  19   stited  that,  m  17J4  he  had  1  o  no:  giged  h\   the  Duke  of  riid''e\  atei  m 
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canal  projocta,  liad  adopted  and  patented 
the  system  of  inclined  planes  as  a  subati- 
tuto  for  locks,  and  had  written  a  treatise 
on  canals.  He  also  invented  a  mill  for 
sawing  marble,  patented  several  methods 
of  spinning  flax  and  making  ropes,  and 
constructed  a  torpedo  to  be  used  in  war, 
for  tlie  destruction  of  an  enemy's  vessels. 

At  whit  time  Mr  Fulton'^  mind  was 
first  directed  to  steam  nai  igation  is  not 
definitely  Icniwn,  but  even  m  1793  he 
h-id  matured  i  plan  m  Ailudi  he  repose! 
great  confidence  Ns  one  previously  to 
Mr  Fulton,  had  constincted  a  steam  L  at 


Brunei's  direction.  The  incompleteness  of 
Pitch's  plan  is  matter  of  liistory,  though 
his  inventive  ingenuity  was  very  great. 

Among  those  of  Fulton's  own  country- 
men who  had  previously  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  render  the  force  of  steam  sub- 
servient to  practical  and  useful  purposes, 
was  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York. 
As  early  as  1798,  he  believed  that  he  had 
accomplished  bis  object,  and  represented 
to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
that  he  possessed  a  mode  of  applying  the 
steam  engine  so  as  to  propel  a  boat  on 
new  and  advantageous  principles;  but  he 
was  deterred  from  carrying  it  into  effect, 
hy  the  uncertainty  and  hazard  of  a  very 
expensive  experiment,  unless  he  could  he 
assuied  of  an  exclusive  advantage  from  it, 
sliould  it  he  found  successful. 

The  legislature  in  Match,  1798,  passed 
an  act  Testing  Mr.  Livingston  with  the 
cxlIusi'^  e  right  and  privilege  of  navigating 
ill  kinds  of  boats  M-hich  might  be  propelled 
b\  the  forte  of  fire  or  steam,  on  all  the 
Haters  withm  the  territory  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  for  a  terra  of 
twentj  yeirs  from  the  passing  of  the  act, 
— upon  condition  that  he  should  within  a 
twelvtmonth  build  such  a  boat,  the  mean 
of  whose  progress  should  not  he  less  than 
fonr  miles  an  hour. 

The  hill  was  introduced  into  the  house 


^     ^         .       „jj^^/^j "^  assembly  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  upon  which 

/t'C'^j^/^/'r'     (,^/^ftj,'C^&-'y\_y  occasion  the  wags  and  the  lawyers  united 


in  any  other  way,  or  with  any  other  result, 
than  as  an  unsuccessful  experiment ;  and 
although  many  have  disputed  his  right  to 
the  honor  of  the  discovery,  none  have  done 
so  with  any  semblance  of  justice.  Miller's 
experiments,  which  simply  proved  the 
practicability  of  the  principle  of  prapelJing 
vessels  by  steam,  were  made  in  1787,  in 
Scotland;  but  Fulton's  boat,  which  began 
to  navigate  the  Hudson  in  1807,  was  cej> 
tainly  the  first  practical  demonstration  of 
this  application  of  steam,  being  five  years 
prior  to  the  success  of  Henry  Bell  on  the 
Clyde,  and  nearly  ten  years  preceding  the 
first  attempts  on  the  Tliames  river,  under 


their  powers  in  opposition  to  the  hill  i 
such  a  manner  that  the  good  doctor  had 
to  encounter  all  their  jokes,  and  parry  all 
their  hlows. 

According  to  Mr.  Livingston's  own 
account  of  these  most  interesting  circum- 
stances, it  appears  that,  when  residing  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  in  France,  he  there  met  witli  Mr, 
Fulton,  and  they  formed  that  friendship 
and  connection  with  each  other,  to  which 
a  similarity  of  pursuits  naturally  gives 
birth.  He  communicated  to  Mr.  Fulton 
his  views  of  tho  importance  of  steam-boats 
to  their  common  coutitry ;  informed  him  of 
what  had  been  attempted  in  America,  and 
of  his  resolution,  to  resume  the  pursuit  on 
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his  return;  and  advised  him  to  turn  hia 
attention  to  the  subject.  It  was  agreed 
between  them  to  embark  in  the  enterprise, 
and  immediately  to  make  such  experi- 
ments as  wotild  enable  them  to  determine 
how  far,  in  spite  of  former  failures,  the 
object  was  attainable.  The  principal 
direction  of  these  experiments  was  left  to 
Mr.  Fulton. 

On  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  Mr. 
Pulton,  which  was  uot  till  1806,  they  im- 
mediately engaged  in  building  a  boat  of — 
as  was  then  thought — very  considerable 
dimensions,  for  navigating  the  Hudson. 
This  boat,  named  the  Clermont,  was  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  burden,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen 
feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  deep.  The 
diametor  of  the  paddle-wheels  was  fifteen 
feet,  the  boards  four  feet  long  and  dipping 
two  feet  in  the  water.  She  was  a  queer- 
looking  craft,  and,  while  on  the  stocks, 
excited  much  attention  and  no  small 
amount  of  ridicule.  When  she  was 
launched,  and  the  steam  engine  placed  in 
her,  that  also  was  looked  upon  as  being  of 
a  piece  with  the  boat  built  to  float  it  A. 
few  had  seen  one  at  work  raising  the  Man- 
hattan water  into  the  reservoir  back  of 
the  almshouse;  hut,  to  the  people  at  large, 
the  whole  thing  was  a  hidden  mystery. 
Curiosity  was  greatly  excited.  Kor  will 
the  reader  be  at  all  surprised  at  the  state- 
ment made  by  an  eye-witness  and  narrator 
of  these  events,  that,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  New  York  papers  that  the 
boat  would  start  from  Cortlandt  street  at 
six  and  a  half  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
the  fourtli  of  August,  and  talce  passengers 
to  Albany,  there  was  a  broad  smile  on 
every  face,  as  the  inquiry  was  made,  if 
any  one  would  be  fool  enough  to  go? 
One  friend  was  heard  to  accost  another  in 
tlie  street  with — 

"John,  will  thee  risk  thy  life  in  such  a 
concern  ?  I  tell  thee  she  ia  the  most  fear- 
ful wild  fowl  living,  and  thy  father  ought 
to  restrain  thee  !  " 

When  Friday  morning  came,  the 
wharves,  piers,  house-tops,  and  every 
'  colf/ne  de  vantaije '  from  which  a  sight 


could  he  obtained,  was  filled  with  specta^ 
tors.  There  were  twelve  bertha,  and 
every  one  was  taken  through  to  Albany. 
The  fare  was  seven  dollars.  AH  the 
machinery  was  uncovered  and  exposed  to 
view.  The  periphery  of  the  balance- 
wheela,  of  cast  iron,  some  four  or  more 
inches  square,  ran  just  clear  of  the  water. 
There  were  no  outside  guards,  the  balance- 
wheels  being  supported  by  their  respective 
shafts,  which  projected  over  the  sides  of 
the  boat.  The  forward  part  was  covered 
by  a  deck,  which  afforded  shelter  to  the 
hands.  The  aftei--part  was  fitted  up,  in  a 
rough  manner,  for  passengers.  The  en- 
trance into  the  cabin  was  from  the  stern, 
in  front  of  the  steersman,  who  worked  a 
tiller,  as  in  an  ordinary  sloop.  Black 
smoke  issued  from  the  chimney ;  ateam 
issued  from  every  ill-fitted  valve  and  crev- 
ice of  the  engine,  Fulton  himself  was 
there.  His  remarkably  clear  and  sharp 
voice  was  heard  above  the  hum  of  the  mul- 
titude and  the  noise  of  the  engine;  his 
step  was  confident  and  decided;  he  heeded 
not  the  fearfulness,  doubts,  or  sarcasm  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The 
whole  scene  combined  had  in  it  an  individ- 
uality, aa^  well  as  an  interest,  which  conies 
but  once  and  is  remembered  forever. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  engine  was 
set  in  motion,  and  the  boat  moved  steadily 
but  slowly  from  the  wharf  :  as  she  turned 
up  the  river,  and  was  fairly  under  way, 
there  arose  such  a  huzza  as  ten  thousand 
throats  never  gave  before.  The  passen- 
gers returned  tlie  cheer,  but  Fulton  stood 
upon  the  deck,  his  eyes  flashing  with  an  un- 
usud  brilliancy  as  he  surveyed  the  crowd. 
He  felt  that  the  magic  wand  of  success 
was  waving  over  him,  and  he  was  silent. 

As  the  boat  sailed  or  steamed  by  West 
Point,  the  whole  garrison  was  out,  and 
cheered  most  lustily.  At  Kewburg,  it 
seemed  as  if  all  Orange  county  was  col- 
lected there ;  the  whole  side-hill  city 
seemed  animated  with  life.  Every  sail- 
boat and  watei>craft  was  out.  The  ferry- 
boat from  Fishkill  was  filled  with  ladies, 
but  Fulton  was  engaged  in  seeing  a  pas- 
senger landed,  and  did  not  observe  the 
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\r  \t  until  she  Ifie  up  n  ally  alongsidp, 
the  ilajpiiig  of  i  '■ul  irrested  hit  •itten- 
tio  1,  inA,  as  he  turned,  the  waving  of  so 
mail}   han  11  er  Liefs,  iiid  th>-  smiles  ot  so 


In  a  letter  to  his  fuend  and  pntim,  Mr. 
Bailor,  Tultou  Mijs  of  this  Gleimont  trial 
tup  "Mj  steamboat  vojageto  Albany 
111  1   ba  li,   ha=   turned    out    rather  more 


claimed. 

seen  yet. 


,ht  iiidhitJIn  ti  es  vtiuik  him 
prise,  and,  raiting  liis  li'^t,  he  e'^ 
"  That  IS  the  finest  sight  we  have 


±  i\  ri  ible  thin  I  hid  cilculated  The  dis- 
tance to  Albany  is  one  hundied  and  hfty 
miles.  I  ran  up  m  thuty-tno  hours  and 
down  in  thirty      The   Idttet    is  just  fi^e 
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milea  an  liour.  I  had  a  light  breeze 
against  me  the  whole  way,  going  and  com- 
ing, so  that  no  use  was  made  of  my  sails, 
and  this  voyage  has  been  performed  whol- 
ly by  the  power  of  the  ateam  engine.  I 
overtook  many  sloops  and  schooners  beat- 
ing to  the  windward,  and  passed  them  as 
if  they  had  been  at  anchor."  Such  was 
the  modest  description  of  this  greatest  of 
modem  inventions. 

Of  peculiar  interest  and  entertainment 
is  the  following  narrative  connected  with 
this  historic  voyage,  from  the  graphic  pen 
of  one  who  was  a  personal  actor  in  the 
scene  described : — 

I  chanced  to  be  at  Albany  on  business 
when  Fulton  arrived  there  in  his  uuheard- 
of  craft,  which  everybody  felt  so  much 
anxiety  to  see.  Being  ready  to  leave,  and 
hearing  that  this  craft  was  going  to 
return  to  New  York,  I  repaired  on  board 
and  inquired  for  Mr.  Fulton.  I  was 
referred  to  the  cabin,  and  there  found  a 
plain,  gentlemanly  man,  wholly  alone,  and 
engaged  in  writing. 

"Mr.  Fulton,  I  presume." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Do  you  return  to  New  York,  with  this 
boat  ?  " 

"We  shall  try  to  get  back,  sir." 

"  Can  I  have  a  passage  down  ?  " 

"You  can  take  your  chance  with  us, 

I  inquired  the  amount  to  be  paid,  and, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  a  sum,  I 
think  six  dollars,  was  named.  The  amount, 
in  coin,  I  laid  in  his  open  hand,  and,  with 
his  eye  fixed  upon  it,  he  remained  so  long 
motionless,  that  I  supposed  it  might  be  a 
miscount,  and  said  to  him,  "la  that  right, 
sir?"  This  question  roused  him  as  from 
a  kind  of  reverie,  and,  as  he  looked  up,  the 
big  tear  was  brimming  in  his  eye,  and  his 
voice  faltered  as  he  said — 

"Excuse  me,  sir;  but  memory  was 
busy  as  I  contemplated  this,  the  first 
pecuniary  rewai-d  I  have  ever  received  for 
all  my  exertions  in  adapting  steam  to 
navigation.  I  should  gladly  commemorate 
the  occasion  over  a  bottle  of  wine  with 
you,  but  really  I  am  too  poor  even   for 


that,  just  now ;  yet  I  trust  we  may  meet 
again,  when  this  will  not  be  the  case." 

Some  four  years  after  this  (continues 
the  writer  of  this  agreeable  reminiscence), 
when  the  Clermont  had  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  her  name  clianged  to  the  North 
River,  and  when  two  other  boats,  viz.,  the 
Car  of  Neptune  and  the  Paragon  had  been 
built,  making  Mr.  Fulton's  fleet  consist  of 
three  boats  regularly  plying  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  I  took  passage  upon  one 
of  these  for  the  latter  city.  The  cabin  in 
that  day  was  below ;  and,  as  I  walked  its 
length  to  and  fro,  I  saw  I  M-as  very  closely 
observed  by  one  I  supposed  a  stranger. 
Soon,  however,  I  recalled  the  features  of 
Mr.  Fulton;  but,  witJiout  disclosing  this, 
I  continued  my  walk.  At  length,  in  pass- 
ing his  seat,  our  eyes  met,  when  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and,  eagerly  seizing  my  hand, 
exclaimed — 

"  I  knew  it  must  be  you,  for  your  feat- 
ures have  never  escaped  me ;  and,  although 
I  am  still  far  from  rich,  yet  I  may  venture 
that  bottle  now !  " 

It  was  ordered;  and  during  its  discus- 
sion Mr.  Fulton  ran  rapidly,  but  vividly, 
over  his  experiences  of  the  world's  cold- 
ness and  sneers,  and  of  the  hopes,  fears, 
disappointments,  and  difficulties,  that  were 
scattered  through  his  whole  career  of  dis- 
covery, up  to  the  very  point  of  his  final, 
crowning  triumph,  at  which  he  so  fully  felt 
be  had  arrived  at  last.  And  in  reviewing 
all  these  matters,  he  said — 

"  I  have  again  and  again  recalled  the 
occasion,  and  the  incident,  of  our  first 
interview  at  Albany;  and  never  have  I 
done  so  without  renewing  in  my  mind  the 
vivid  emotion  it  originally  caused.  That 
seemed,  and  does  still  seem,  to  me,  the 
turning  point  in  my  destiny — the  dividing 
line  between  light  and  darkness,  in  my 
career  upon  earth ;  for  it  was  the  first 
actual  recognition  of  my  usefulness  to  m;/ 
fellow-men." 

Even  at  this  early  period  in  the  employ- 
ment of  so  dangerous  and  slightly  under- 
stood a  motive  power  as  steam,  the  rivalry 
and  diversion  of  racing  was  indulged  in. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1809, 
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tliat  tlie  exciting  and  criminal  scene  of  a 
steam-boat  raise  was  first  enacted,  A  com- 
pany from  Albany  had  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  competing  with  Fulton. 
The  first  vessel  of  this  opposition  line  was 
advertised  to  leave  Albany  at  the  same 
time  as  Fidton's.  Parties  ran  high  in  the 
hotels  of  Albany,  The  partisans  of  Fulton 
were  enrolled  under  Professor  Kemp,  of 
Columbia  College ;  those  of  the  opposition 
under  Jacob  Stout.  The  victory  was  long 
in  suspense ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
thirtieth  hour  of  a  hard  struggle  that  the 
result  was  proclaimed  by  Dr.  Kemp,  on 
the  taifrail  of  Pulton's  vessel,  and  holding 
out,  in  derision,  a  coil  of  rope  to  Captain 
Stout,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  remarked  in 
so  doing,  of  "towing  him  into  port." 
When  the  age,  high  standing,  and  sedate 
character  of  these  two  gentlemen  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  course 
of  time,  nomen  at  the  West  learned  to 
devote  their  bacon  to  feeding  the  funiace 
fires  of  rival  steam-boats. 

The  complete  success  attending  steam 
navigation  on  the  Hudson  and  the  neigh- 
boring waters,  previous  to  tlie  year  1809, 
turned  the  attention  of  the  principal  pro- 
jectors to  the  idea  of  its  application  on  the 
western  waters;  and  in  the  month  of 
April  of  that  year,  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  of  Kew 
York,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with 
ChmLellor  Livingston  and  Mi  Fulton 
vt&ited  those  nveis  with  the  [urpose  of 
foimmg  -in  opiniin  whether  they  idmitted 
of  steam  na^  igation  or  not  Mr  Kiosav  It 
sun  eyed  the  risers  fiom  Pittsburg  to 
New  Orleins  and  i«  his  report  wis  favor 
able  it  was  decided  to  build  a  boat  at  t!  e 
former  pla  e  This  was  d">ue  under  his 
direction  and  m  the  joar  1811  the  fiist 
boat  was  launchel  on  the  water  of  tie 
Ohi        It  was  called  the  New  Oilcans 

L  teat  night  on  the  fouith  da}  after 
qu  tting  Pittsburg  they  arrnel  in  safety 
at  Louisville,  having  been  se^ent^  h  urs 
desLcnding  a  distance  of  somewhat  miie 
tl  m  seven  hundred  miles  The  novel 
api  eannce  f  the  vesbcl  and  the  fearful 
rapid  ty — ts  it  was  then  regarded — with 
wh    h  it  mxde  its  passage  ex  itcd  a  mix 


ture  of  terror  and  surprise  among  many  of 
the  settlers  on  the  banks,  whom  the  rumor 
of  such  an  invention  had  never  reached. 

Mr.  Livingston's  former  associate  in  his 
experiments  with  applying  steam  to  this 
purpose  was  Mr.  John  Stevens,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  persevered  independently  of 
Fulton  and  his  patron,  in  various  attempts 
to  construct  steam-boats.  In  this  enter- 
prise he  was  aided  by  his  son,  and  his 
prospects  of  success  had  become  so  flatter- 
ing, that  he  refused  to  renew  his  partner- 
ship with  Livingston,  and  resolved  to  trust 
to  his  own  exertions.  Fulton's  boat,  how- 
ever, was  first  ready,  and  thus  secured  the 
grant  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  The  Steveases  were  but  a, 
few  days  later  in  moving  a  boat  with  the 
required  velocity.  Being  shut  out  of  the 
waters  of  the  state  of  New  York,  by  the 
priority  of  Livingston  and  Fulton,  Stevens 
conceived  the  bold  design  of  conveying  his 
boat  to  the  Delaware  by  sea ;  and  this 
boat,  which  was  so  near  reaping  the  honor 
of  first  success,  vvas  the  first  to  navigate 
the  ocean  by  steam.  One  of  tho  most 
efficient  advocates  of  the  new  mode  of  nav- 
igation by  steam  was  DeWitt  Clinton. 

From  the  date  of  Fulton's  triumph  in 
1807,  steam  navigation  became  a  fixed  fact 
in  tlie  United  States,  and  went  on  extend- 
ing with  astonishing  rapidity.  Nor  could 
a  diffeient  result  ha^e  been  rationally 
expecte  1  m  si  cli  a  country  as  Ameiica 

In  person  Mr  Fulton  was  a>out  six 
feet  h  gh  slender  form  1  ut  finely  pioj  or 
tioned  Nituie  had  made  him  a  g  ntle 
man  and  bestowed  upon  hm  ease  and 
gracetidn  ss  A  modest  eonfi  lente  m  liia 
onn  ■worth  and  talents  ga^o  him  anunem 
1  arrassed  dep  rtment  m  all  his  social 
intucourae  He  expressel  himselt  with 
energy  iiu  n  y  and  coirectness  and  as  he 
owed  more  to  his  onn  experience  and 
jeflertions  than  to  book  his  sentiments 
H  re  often  interesting  fiom  their  jrif^mal 
itj  But  what  was  most  conspicuous  m 
his  character  was  his  calm  cjnstancv  his 
mduBtry,  and  that  mdefatigille  pitence 
and  jerse^erance  which  alwajs  enibled 
him  to  ov  1  ome  difii  ulties 
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■AITHQUAKES    in    the    United    States 

1      e   been   of   comparativelj  rare    occur- 

n  e  80  far  as  any  extensive  destruction 

t  1  te     nd  property  Jiaa  been   involved. 

±ir  the  moat  important  of  tbesCj  prior 

tl  B  disastrous  California  earthquakes  in 

.ftOS  and  1868,  was  that  which  took  place 

Lt  New  Madrid,  in   Missouri,   below   St, 

Ijowis,   on  the  Mississippi,  in  1811,   and 

vhich  is  always  spoken  of,  in  that  section 

1      the  great  earthquake         Oier  a  legion 

t  countij  thiee  hnndiel  miles  in  length 

oni  the  mouth  of  the  Ohi    to  that  of  the 

t   I'rAncis  the  ground  rose  and  sink  m 

reat  nndtilatione  ind  lakes  were  lormed 

nd  agiin  dinined       Humboldt   remarks 

liat  it  presents  one  of  the  tew  examples  of 

n  incessant  qmltiii^   of  the   giound  for 

ouccessive  months  far  fiom  anj  Til  ano 

The  central  point  of  violence  m  this 
rem-wkalle  earth  jnake  was  tbjught  to  be 
near  the  Little  Prairie,  twenty -five  or 
thirty  miJos  below  Kew  Madrid ;  the  vibra- 
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tions  from  which  were  felt  all  over  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  as  high  up  aa  Pitts- 
burg. The  flvst  shock  was  felt  on  the 
night  of  December  sixteenth,  1811,  and 
was  repeated  at  intervals,  with  decreasing 
severity,  into  February  following.  New 
Madrid,  having  suffered  more  than  any 
other  town  on  the  Mississippi  from  its 
effects,  was  considered  as  situated  near 
the  focus  from   whence   the   undulations 


The  water  of  the  river,  which  the  day 
before  was  tolerably  clear,  being  rather 
low,  clianged  to  a  reddish  hue,  and  became 
thick  with  mud  thrown  up  from  its  bottom, 
while  the  surface,  lashed  vehemently  by 
the  convulsion  of  the  earth  beneath,  was 
covered  with  foam,  which,  gathering  into 
masses  the  size  of  a  barrel,  floated  along 
on  the  trembling  surface.  The  earth  on 
the  shores  opened  in  wide  fissures,  and, 
closing  again,  threw  the  water,  sand  and 
mud,  in  huge  jets,  higher  than  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  The  atmosphere  was  filled  with 
a  thick  vapor  or  gas,  to  which  the  light 
imparted  a  purple  tinge,  altogether  differ- 
ent in  appearance  from  the  autumnal  haze 
of  an  Indian  summer,  or  that  of  smoke. 
From  the  temporary  check  to  the  current, 
by  the  heaving  up  of  the  bottom,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  banks  and  sand-bars  into  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  the  river  rose  in  a  few  min- 
utes five  or  six  feet ;  and,  impatient  of  the 
restraint,  again  rushed  forward  with 
redoubled  impetuosity,  hurrying  along  the 
boats,  now  set  loose  by  the  panic-stricken 
boatmen,  aa  in  leas  danger  on  the  water 
than  at  the  shore,  where  the  banks  threat- 
ened every  moment  to  destroy  them  by  the 
falling  earth,  or  carry  them  down  in  the 
vortices  of  the  sinlcing  masses.  Many 
bodts  were  overwhelmed  in  this  manner, 
aud  their  crews  perished  with  them. 
Numerous  boats  were  wrecked  on  the 
snags  and  old  trees  thrown  up  from  tlie 
bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  had 
quietly  rested  for  ages,  while  others  were 
sunk  or  stranded  on  the  sand-bars  and 
islands.  At  New  Madrid,  several  boats 
were  carried  by  the  reflux  of  the  current 
into    a   smiill    Btre.im   that   puts   into   the 


river  Just  above  the  town,  and  left  on  the 
ground  by  the  returning  water  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  that,  at 
tliia  precise  period,  the  first  steam-boat 
voyage  ever  made  in  western  waters,  added 
tlie  novelty  of  its  occurrence  to  the  con- 
vulsion's of  nature  in  this  region.  The 
name  of  the  steam-boat  in  question  was  the 
New  Orleans,  commanded  by  Mr.  Eoose- 
velt.  On  arriving  about  five  miles  above 
the  Yellow  Banks,  near  New  Madrid,  they 
moored  opposite  to  a  vein  of  coal  on  the 
Indiana  side,  the  coal  having  been  pur- 
chased some  time  previously  for  the  steam- 
er's use.  They  found  a  large  quantity 
already  quarried  to  their  hand  and  con- 
veyed to  the  shore  by  depredators,  who, 
however,  had  not  means  to  carry  it  off; 
and  with  this  tliey  commenced  loading. 
While  thus  engaged,  the  voyagers  were 
accosted  in  great  alarm  by  the  squatters  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  inquired  if  they  had 
not  heard  strange  noises  on  the  river  and 
in  the  woods  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  perceived  the  shores  shake — 
insisting  that  they  had  repeatedly  heard 
the  earth  tremble.  Hitherto,  however, 
nothing  remarkable  had  been  perceived, 
and  tlie  following  day  they  continued 
their  monotonous  voyage  in  those  vast  sol- 
itudes. The  weather  was  oppressively 
hot;  the  air  misty,  still  and  dull;  and 
though  the  sun  was  visible,  like  an 
immense  and  glowing  ball  of  copper,  his 
rays  hardly  shed  more  than  a  mournful 
twilight  on  the  sui-face  of'  the  water. 
Evening  drew  nigh,  and  with  it  some 
indications  of  what  was  passing  around 
them  bi-came  evident,  for  they  ever  and 
anon  heard  a  rushing  sound  and  vioierit 
spla.'ih,  and  finally  saw  large  portions  of 
the  shore  tearing  away  from'the  land  and 
lapsing  into  the  watery  abyss.  An  eye- 
witness says:  "It  was  a  startling  scene 
— one  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  on 
deck.  The  crew  spoke  but  little;  they 
noticed,  too,  that  the  comet,  for  some  time 
visible  in  the  heavens,  had  suddenly  dis- 
appearpd,  and  every  one  on  board  was 
th  understock." 
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The  second  day  after  leaving  the  Yellow 
Banks,  the  sun  rose  over  the  forests,  the 
same  dim  ball  of  fire,  and  the  air  was  thick, 
heavy,  and  oppressive,  as  before.  The 
portentous  signs  of  this  terrible  natural 
conmlsion  increased.  Alarmed  and  con- 
fused, the  pilot  affirmed  he  was  lost — as 
he  found  the  channel  everywhere  altered; 
and  where  he  had  hitherto  known  deep 
water,  there  lay  numberless  trees  with 
their  roots  npward.  The  trees  that  still 
remained  were  seen  waving  and  nodding 
on  the  banks,  without  a  wind.  The 
adventurers  had  of  course  no  choice  but  to 
continue  their  route  as  best  they  could, 
but  towards  evening  they  were  at  a  loss 
for  a  place  of  shelter.  They  had  usually 
brought  to,  under  the  shore,  but  at  all 
points  they  saw  the  high  banks  disappear- 
ing, overwhelming  many  an  uniortunate 
craft,  from  which  the  owners  had  landed, 
in  the  hope  of  effecting  their  escape.  A 
large  island  in  mid-channel,  which  had 
been  selected  by  the  pilot  as  the  better 
alternative,  was  sought  for  in  vain,  having 
totally  disappeared,  and  thousands  of 
acres  constituting  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, were  found  to  have  been  swallowed 
up,  with  their  gigantic  growth  of  forest 
and  cane. 


Thus,  in  doubt  and  terror,  they  pro- 
ceeded hour  after  hour,  until  dark,  when 
they  found  a  small  island,  and  rounded  to, 
mooring  at  the  foot  of  it.  Here  they  lay, 
keeping  watch  on  deck,  during  the  long 
night,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  waters 
which  roared  and  whirled  wildly  around 
them — hearing,  also,  from  time  to  time, 
the  rushing  earth  slide  from  the  shore, 
and  the  commotion  of  the  falling  mass  as 
it  became  engulfed  in  the  river.  The 
lady  of  the  party  was  frequently  awakened 
from  her  restless  slumber,  by  the  jar  of 
the  furniture  and  loose  articles  in  the 
cabin,  as  in  the  course  of  the  night  the 
shock  of  the  passing  earthquake  was  com- 
municated to  the  bows  of  the  vessel.  The 
morning  dawned  and  showed  they  were 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  shores 
and  channel  were  now  equally  iinrecogniz- 
able — everything  seemed  changed.  About 
noon  that  day  they  reached  New  Madrid. 
Here  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  greatest 
consternation  and  distress.  Part  of  the 
population  had  fled  for  their  lives  to  the 
higher  grounds ;  others  prayed  to  be  taken 
on  board  the  steamer,  as  the  earth  was 
opening  in  fissures  on  every  side,  and  their 
houses  hourly  falling  around  them.  Pro- 
ceeding thence  they  found  the  Mississippi, 
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at  all  times  a  fearful  stream,  nmisnally 
swollen,  turbid,  and  full  of  trees,  and  after 
many  days  of  extreme  danger,  finally 
reached  Natchez. 

After  shaking  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  its  center,  the  earthquake 
vibrated  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
and  valleys,  and,  passing  the  primitive 
mountain  barriers,  died  away  along  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  the 
region  of  its  greatest  force,  and  pending 
the  tremendous  elemental  strife  which 
finally  ensued,  the  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  driven  back  from  its  source  with 
appalling  velocity  for  several  hours,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  elevation  o£  its  bed.  But 
the  noble  river  was  not  thus  to  be  stayed 
in  its  course.  Its  accumulated  waters 
came  booming  on,  and,  overtopping  the 
barrier  thus  suddenly  raised,  carried  every 
thing  before  them  with  resistless  power. 
Boats,  then  floating  on  its  surface,  shot 
down  the  declivity  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow,  aniid  roaring  billows  and  the  wildest 
disorder.  A  few  days'  action  of  its  power- 
ful current  sufficed  to  wear  away  every 
vestige  of  the  barrier  thus  t  g  I^  nt 
posed,  and  its  waters  mot  d  n  n  tl 
wonted  channel  to  the  oc    n  igly 

rejoicing  in  their  triumph  i        th      ip 
ing  elements  and  forces. 

The  day  that  succeeded  this  night  of 
dread  brought  no  solace  in  its  dawn. 
Shock  followed  shock ;  a  dense  black  cloud 
of  vapor  overshadowed  the  land,  through 
which  no  struggling  sunbeam  found  its 
way  to  cheer  the  desponding  heart  of  man. 
The  appearances  that  presented  themselves 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  principal  com- 
motion were  indeed  staggering  to  the 
beholder.  Hills  bad  disappeared,  and 
lakes  were  found  in  their  stead ;  numerous 
lakes  became  elevated  ground,  over  the 
surface  of  which  vast  heaps  of  sand  were 
scattered  in  every  direction;  while  in 
many  places  the  earth  for  miles  was  sunk 
below  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  without  being  coveied  with  water, 
— leiimg  an  impression  in  mmiature  of  a 
cat i^triphe  much  more  important  in  its 
effects,    which   hid,  pnrhaps,  preceded  it 


ages  before.  One  of  the  lakes  thus  formed 
ia  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
from  three  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth ;  it 
is  also  in  some  places  very  shallow,  and  in 
others  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
which  latter  is  much  more  than  the  depth 
of  the  Mississippi  river  in  that  quarter. 
In  sailing  over  its  surface,  one  is  struck 
with  astonishment  at  beholding  the  gigan- 
tic trees  of  the  forest  standing  partially 
exposed  amid  the  waste  of  waters,  branch- 
monsters.  But  this  wonder  is  still  further 
increased  on  casting  the  eye  on  the  dark- 
blue  profound,  to  watness  cane-brakes  cov- 
ering its  bottom,  over  which  a  mammoth 
species  of  tortoise  is  occasionally  seen  drag- 
ging its  slow  length  along,  while  countless 
millions  of  fish  are  sporting  through  the 
aquatic  thickets, — the  whole  constituting 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
American  scenery  and  topography. 

The  lost  hills  or  islands  before  men- 
tioned are  of  various  extent ;  some  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  others 
not  so  large,  and  some  are  even  diminutive 
in  size,  hut  of  great  altitude ;  occasionally 
furnished  with  fountains  of  living  water, 
and  all  well  timbered.  The  low  grounds 
are  in  the  form  of  basins,  connected  by 
openings  or  hollows;  these,  not  being  as 
deep  as  the  bottom  of  their  reservoirs,  it 
happens  that,  when  an  inundation  takes 
place,  either  from  the  Mississippi  river  or 
streams  issuing  from  the  surrounding 
highlands,  they  are  filled  to  overflowing — 
and,  when  the  waters  recede  below  a  level 
with  these  points  of  communication,  they 
become  stagnant  pools,  passing  ofl  by  the 
process  of  infiltration,  which  is  very  slow, 
in  a  thick,  black,  tenacious  loam,  or  by 
evaporation  equally  gradual,  in  a  country 
covered  by  forests  and  impenetrable 
jungle.  At  New  Madrid  and  its  vicinity, 
the  earth  broke  into  innumerable  fissures ; 
the  church-yard,  with  its  dead,  was  torn 
from  the  bank  and  embosomed  in  the 
turbid  stream;  and  in  many  places,  the 
gaping  earth  unfolded  its  secrets, — the 
bones  of  the  gigantic  mastodon  and  ich- 
hidden   within  its  bosom  for 
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ages,  being  brought  to  tbe  surface.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  frequent  slight  shocks 
of  earthquate  are  there  felt,  and  it  is 
asserted  that,  in  the  vant  swamp  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  strange  sounds  may  at 
times  be  heard,  as  of  some  mighty  cauldron 
seething  and  bubbling  in  the  bowels  of  the 

Flint,  the  geographer,  who  visited  the 
country  seven  years  after  the  event,  says 
that,  at  tlie  time  of  liia  visit,  a  district 
west  of  New  Madrid  still  remained  cov- 
eted with  water,  and  that  the  neighboring 
forest  presented  a  scene  of  great  confusion. 
He  also  saw  hundreds  of  deep  chasms  re- 
maining in  the  alluvial  soil,  which  were 
produced,  according  to  the  inhabitants,  by 
the  bursting  o£  the  earth,  which  rose  in 
great  undulations,  and  discharged  prodig- 
ious volumes  of  water,  sand,  and  coaly 
matter,  thrown  up  to  a  great  height.  As 
the  shocks  lasted  throughout  a  period  of 
three  months,  the  country  people  i-emarked 
that,  in  particular  districts,  there  were 
certain  prevailing  directions  in  which  the 
fissures  opened,  and  they  accordingly 
felled  the  tallest  trees,  making  Ihem  fall 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
chasms.  By  stationing  themselves  on 
these,  the  inhabitants  often  escaped  being 
swallowed  up  when  the  earth  opened 
beneath  them. 

During  the  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to 
this  region,  in  1846,  Mr,  Bringier,  the 
well-known  engineer,  related  to  him  that 
he  was  on  horseback  near  New  Madrid,  in 
1811,  when  some  of  the  severest  shocks 
were  experienced,  and  that,  as  the  waves 
advanced,  he  saw  the  treea  bend  down,  and 
often,  the  instant  afterward,  when  in  the 
act  of  recovering  their  position,  meet  the 
houghs  of  other  trees  similarly  inclined,  so 
as  to  become  interlocked,  being  prevented 
from  righting  themselves  again.  The 
transit  of  the  wave  through  the  woods  was 
marked  by  the  crashing  noise  of  countless 
branches,  first  heard  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  otlier.  At  the  same  time,  powerful 
jets  of  water,  mixed  with  sand,  loam  and 
bituminous  shale,  were  cast  up  with  such 
impetuosity,    that  both   horse    and   rider 


might  have  perished,  had  the  swelling  and 
upheaving  gi'ound  happened  to  burst  im- 
mediately beneath  .  them.  Some  of  the 
shocks  were  perpendicular,  while  others, 
much  more  desolating,  were  horizontal,  or 
moved  along  like  great  waves ;  and  where 
the  principal  fountains  of  mud  and  water 
were  thrown  up,  circular  cavities,  called 
sink-holes,  were  formed. 

Hearing  that  some  of  these  cavities  still 
existed  near  the  town,  Professor  Lyell 
went  to  see  one  of  them,  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  westward.  There  he  found 
a  neatly  circular  hollow,  ten  yards  wide, 
and  five  feet  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  near 
it,  and,  scattered  about  the  surrounding 
level  ground,  were  fragments  of  black 
bituminous  shale,  with  much  white  sand.  ■ 
Witliin  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
were  five  more  of  these  "  sand-butsts,"  or 
"sand-blows,"  as  fhey  are  sometimes 
termed,  and,  about  a  mile  farther  west, 
there  is  still  pointed  out  "the  sink-hole 
where  the  negi-o  was  drowned."  It  is  a 
striking  object,  interrupting  the  regularity 
of  a  flat  plain,  the  sides  very  steep,  and 
twenty-eight  feet  deep  from  the  top  to  the 
water's  edge. 

In  the  interesting  account  of  this  region 
and  of  the  event  in  question,  furnished  by 
Professor  Lyell,  in  his  book  of  travels,  he 
relates  the  reminiscences  of  a  citizen  of 
New  Madrid,  who  witnessed  the  earth- 
quake when  a  child.  He  described  the 
camping  out  of  the  people  in  the  night 
when  the  first  shocks  occurred,  and  how 
some  were  wounded  by  the  falling  of  chim- 
neys, and  the  bodies  of  others  drawn  out 
of  the  ruins ;  and  confirmed  the  published 
statements  of  the  inhabitants  having 
availed  themselves  of  fallen  treea  to  avoid 
being  engulfed  in  open  fissures, — a  singu- 
lar mode  of  escape,  which,  curiously 
enough,  had  been  adopted  spontaneously 
in  different  and  n-idely-distant  places,  at 
the  same  time,  even  little  children  throw- 
ing themselves  thus  on  tbe  felled  ti-unks. 
Lyell  was  then  invited  to  go  and  see  sev- 
eral fissures  still  open,  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  undulatory  movement  of  the 
ground,  some  of  them  jagged,  others  even 
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and  straigTit,  Two  of  them  were  traced 
continuously  for  more  than  half  a  mile, 
and  a,  few  were  found  to  be  parallel ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  they  varied  greatly  in  direc- 
tion, some  being  ten  and  others  forty-five 
degrees  west  of  north.  They  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken,  for  artificial  trenches, 
though  formerly  as  deep  as  wells ;  the 
action  of  rains,  frost,  and  occasional  inun- 
dations, and,  above  all,  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  blown  into  them  in  countless  num- 
bers, have  done  much  to  fill  them  up. 

In  that  part  of  the  forest  which  borders 
what  is  called  the  "sunk  country,"  all  the 
trees  of  a  date  prior  to  1811,  although 
standing  erect  and  entire,  are  dead.  They 
are  most  noticeable  objects,  are  chiefly 
oalrs  and  walnuts,  with  trunks  several  feet 
in  diameter,  and  many  of  them  more  than 
two  hundred  years  old.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed  by  the  loosening 
of  the  roots  during  the  repeated  nndula^ 
tions  which  passed  through  the  soil  for 
three  months  in  succession.  The  higher 
level  plain,  where  these  dea/l  monarchs  of 
tlie    forest    stand,     terminates     abruptly 


newer  than  1812.  The  "  sunk  country  " 
extends  along  tlie  course  of  the  White 
Water  and  its  tributaries  for  a  distance  of 
between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  north 
and  south,  and  thirty  miles  east  and  west. 
It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  region 
west  of  the  Mississippi ;  for  several  exten- 
sive forest  tracts  in  Tennessee  were  sub- 
merged during  the  shocks  of  1811-12, 
and  have  ever  since  formed  lakes  and 
swamps. 

The  earthquakes  in  California,  especially 
those  which  occurred  in  1865  and  1868, 
and  both  in  the  month  of  October,  were 
the  most  disastrous  in  respect  to  the  value 
of  property  destroyed,  that  of  October  21, 
1868,  being  particularly  so.  At  San 
Francisco,  the  motion  was  east  and  west, 
and  several  buildings  on  Pine,  Battery, 
and  Sansome  streets  were  thrown  down, 
and  a  considerable  number  badly  damaged. 
The  ground  settled,  which  threw  the  build- 
ings out  of  line.  The  principal  damage 
was  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
city,  below  Montgomery  street,  and  among 
old  buildings  on  the  made  ground.     The 


toward  the  bayou  St.  John,  and  the  sudden 
descent  of  eight  or  ten  feet  throughout  an 
area  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  fifty  or 
sixty  broad,  was  one  of  the  strange  results 
of  the  earthquake.  At  the  lower  level  are 
seen  cypresses  and  cotton-wood,  and  other 
trees  which   delight   in   wet   ground,  all 


custom  h  use  a  biidi.  building  erected  on 
pile  grouid  which  was  badly  shattered  in 
the  eaithciiiake  of  1865,  had  now  to  be 
abandoned  as  unsife  Business  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cit>  was  suspended,  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  people,  and 
great  excitement  prevailed.    The  parapets, 
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walls  and  cliimneys  of  a  number  of  houses 
fell,  causing  loss  of  life  and  many  accidents. 
At  one  place,  the  ground  opened  several 
inches  wide  and  about  forty  or  fifty  feet 
long ;  and  in  other  places,  the  ground 
opened,  and  water  forced  itself  above  the 
surface.  The  water  in  the  bay  was  per- 
fectly smooth  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence, 
and  no  perceptible  disturbance  took  place 
there  ;  the  shock  was  felt  aboard  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor,  as  if  tlie  vessels  had 
struck  upon  the  rocks.  The  morning  was 
moderately  warm,  and  a  dense  fog  covered 
the  city.  Not  the  slightest  breeze  was 
perceptible.  The  first  indication  of  the 
approach  of  the  earthquake  was  a  slight 
rumbling  sound,  as  of  something  rolling 
along  the  sidewalk,  coming  apparently 
from  the  direction  of  the  ocean.  The 
shock  commenced  in  the  form  of  slow,  hor- 
izontal movements,  while  the  movements 
of  the  great  earthquake  of  1865  were  per- 
pendicular. The  effect  on  buUdings,  too, 
of  the  earthquake  of  1868,  was  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  1865.  In  the  latter, 
glass  was  broken  and  shivered  into  atoms 
in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  by  the 
perpendicular  oscillations,  while  compara- 
tively few  walls  were  shaken  down  or  badly 
shattered.  The  earthquake  of  1868  broke 
very  little  glass,  but  the  damage  by  the 
falling  of  cornices,  awnings,  and  walla, 
was  immense.  Mantel  ornaments  and 
shelved  crockery  were  everywhere  thrown 


down  and  broken ;  top-heavy  articles  of 
furniture  tumbled  over ;  tanks  and  dishes 
containing  water  or  other  liquids  slopped 
their  contents;  clocks  stopped  running; 
door-bells  rang ;  tall  stmcturea,  like 
steeples  and  towers,  were  seen  to  sway, 
and  the  motion  of  the  earth  under  the 
feet  was  unpleasantly  plain  to  walkers; 
horses  started  and  snorted,  exhibiting 
every  sign  of  fear,  and  in  some  cases  dash- 
ing off  furiously  with  their  riders;  dogs 
crouched,  trembling  and  whining ;  and 
fowls  flew  to  the  trees,  uttering  notes  of 
alarm.  The  panic  among  women  and 
children  was,  for  a  time,  excessive,  and 
their  cries  and  tears  were  very  moving. 

At  Oakland,  the  shock  was  very  severe, 
throwing  down  chimneys,  and  greatly 
damaging  buildings ;  in  several  localities, 
the  ground  opened,  and  a  strong  sulphu- 
rous smell  was  noticed  aftec  the  sJiock. 
The  court-house  at  San  Leandro  was 
demolished  and  one  life  lost.  At  San 
Jose,  several  buildings  were  injured.  The 
large  brick  court-house  at  Redwood  City 
was  completely  wrecked.  The  shock  was 
light  at  Marysville  and  Sonera,  and  severe 
at  Grass  Valley.  It  was  also  felt,  with  a 
good  deal  of  severity,  in  Stockton,  Sonoma, 
San  Lorenzo,  Alvarado,  San  Mateo,  Peta- 
luma,  Vallejo,  and  Sacramento ;  in  the 
latter  place,  flag-staffs  and  trees  vibrated 
ten  feet,  and  the  water  in  the  river  rose 
and  fell  a  foot  and  a  half. 
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CAPTURE    OF   THE    BRITISH    FRIGATE    GITERRIERE    BY 

THE  U.  S.  FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION.~1812. 


Captain  Dacres'a  Insoleat  Challenge  to  the  American  Navy.— Captain  Hull's  Eager  Acoeptanee.— His 
Unrivaled  Tantics  and  Maneuvera.— A  Short,  Terrific,  Deuisive  Contest.— Yankee  Valor  on  tlie 
Ocean  a  Fixed  Fact,  Sternly  Respeoted,— The  Constitution  Becomes  the  Favorite  Ship  of  the 
Nation,  and  is  Popularly  Called  "Old  Ironsides,"— Cruise  of  the  Constitution.- Hull,  the  "  Sea 
King,"  in  Command— A  Sail  i  The  Enemy's  Squadron  1— Chased  Three  Days  by  Tliem.— Rowing 
and  Warping  in  a  Calm.- Most  Wonderful  Escape  on  Record.— Another  Frigate  In  Sight,  tlie  Guer- 
riere. — Her  Signals  of  Defiance  — Yankee  Eagerness  for  Ac- 
tion.—TtiB  Two  Frigates  Afoul.— Yard -arm  lo  Yard-arm 
Encounter. — Fire  of  Itie  Constitution  Reserved.— Final  and 
Deadly  Broadsides. — Fearless  Conductof  her  Crew. — British 
Colors  Hauled  Down. — Sinking  of  the  Shattered  Wreck. — 
Armament  and  Power  of  the  Ships. — An  almost  Equal 
Match. — Anecdotes  of  the  Two  Commanders. — Honors  to  the 
Brave  Victors. — Future  Annals  of  the  Conslitution. — Her 
Varied  and  NoUe  Career. 


EOUDEST  among  the  triumphs  of  the  American  flag'  will  for- 
e  ei  be  -^  ao  ^ted  the  career  of  that  noble  old  frigate,  the  Constitution, 
— re-christened,  hy  popular  acclaim,  "  Old  Ironsides,"  for  her  grand 
and  victorious  resistance  to  British  domination  on  the  ocean,  in  succes- 
sive and  hotly-contested  battles.  The  greatest  of  these  triumphs  came,  too,  at  a 
time  when  the  public  heart  heaved  with  despondency ;  and  the  sensibilities  of  a 
whole  nation,  deeply  wounded  by  the  ill-ancceaa  of  their  arms  on  the  frontier,  were 
suddenly  thrilled  with  joy  at  the  announcement  of  an  action  brilliant  beyond  all 
precedent  in  its  results,  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare.  The  American  heart  boat 
high  and  warm,  as  the  news  of  this  proud  achievement  winged  itself  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  and  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  may  here  he 
stated,  as  an  interesting  naval  item,  that  the  first  commander  of  this  pet  frigate  was 
Commodore  Samuel  Nicholson,  brother  of  Commodore  James  Nicholson,  of  revolu- 
tionary note. 

P  e      u     t     the  final   declaration  of   war  against    Great  Britain,  in   June,  1812, 

\  epa    t    n  1    d  been  made  by  the  United  States  government  to  send  to  sea,  imme- 

l    t  1}    n  tl    t    vent,  all  the  frigates  and  armed  vessels  that  could  be  put  in  readi- 

n         t     J     t    t   American   commerce,  and   meet  the  enemy  on   the   ocean.     When, 
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,  tliese  little  squadrons  left  their 
ports  to  contend  with  tlie  haughty  mistress 
of  the  seas,  every  American  breast  was 
filled  with  anxiety.  Indeed,  the  British 
naval  commanders  had  boasted  that  they 
would  drive  the  little  striped  bunting  of  the 
upstiirt  states,  in  affright  and  dismay, 
from  every  part  of  the  broad  ocean.  How 
the  Constitution  saved  herself,  on  first 
sighting  the  British  lion,  is  a  narrative 
uniting  the  romantic  and  miia«iilous. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-flrst  of  June,  that 
a  squadron,  consisting  of  the  President, 
the  United  States,  the  Congress,  the 
Hornet,  and  Argus,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Eodgers,  sailed  from 
New  York  on  a  cruise  in  quest  of  British 
merchantmen,  then  on  their  way  from 
Jamaica  to  England.  Subsequently,  tlie 
frigate  Constitution,  Captain  Isaac  Hull, 
received  orders  to  join  the  squadron  of 
Eodgers,  and,  for  tliat  purpose,  sailed  from 
the  Chesapeake  on  the  twelfth  of  July. 
On  tlie  seventeenth,  being  off  Egg  Harbor, 
four  ships,  apparently  men-of-war,  were 
discovered  from  the  mast-head  to  the 
nortliward,  approaching  rapidly  with  a  fine 
breeze,  ivhile  it  was  nearly  calm  about  the 
Constitution.  In  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
American  squadron,  waiting  her  arrival, 
every  effort  was  made  to  come  up  with 
them.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  another 
ship  was  seen  to  the  north-east,  standing 
for  the  Constitution,  with  all  sails  set.  At 
ten  in  the  evening,  being  then  within  six 
or  eight  miles  of  the  strange  sail,  the  pri- 
vate signal  was  made  by  the  Constitution; 
which  not  being  answered,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  they  were  the  enemy's  vessels. 

And  now  commenced  what  may  justly 
bo  termed  the  most  remarkable  series  of 
naval  tactics  and  maneuvers  ever  known, 
— the  most  wonderful  chase  recorded  in 
nautical  history, — resulting  in  the  success- 
ful, and  almost  miraculous,  escape  of  the 
American  frigate  from  a  whole  squadron 
of  British  vessels,  commanded  by  Captain 
Broke,  in  close  pursuit  for  nearly  tliree 
days  and  nights ! 

The  position  of  the  Constitution  seemed 
hopeless  indeed,  when  she  found  that  one 


of  the  enemy's  frigates  was  within  about 
five  or  six  miles,  and  a  line-of- battle  ship, 
a  frigate,  a  brig,  and  schooner,  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  directly  astern,  all  in  chase 
of  her,  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  coming  up  . 
fast, — while,  unfortunately,  tlie  wind  had 
entirely  left  the  Constitution,  so  that  the 
ship  would  not  steer,  but  fell  round  off 
with  her  head  towards  the  two  ships  under 
her  lee.  The  boats  were  instantly  hoisted 
out,  and  sent  ahead,  to  tow  the  ship's  head 
round,  and  to  endeavor  to  get  her  farther 
from  the  enemy,  being  now  within  five 
miles  of  three  heavy  frigates.  The  boats 
of  the  enemy  were  got  out  and  sent  ahead 
to  tow,  by  which,  with  the  light  air  that 
remained  with  them,  they  came  up  very 
fast,  rinding  the  enemy  gaining  on  him, 
and  but  little  chance  of  escaping,  Hull 
ordered  two  guns  to  be  ran  out  at  the  cabin 
windows  for  stem  guns  on  the  gun-deck, 
and  hoisted  one  of  the  twenty-four  pound- 
ers off  the  gun-deck,  and  ran  that,  with 
the  forecastle  gun,  an  eigh teen-pounder, 
out  at  the  ports  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
cleared  the  ship  for  action,  being  deter- 
mined they  should  not  capture  her,  with- 
out encountering  a  resistance  worthy  of 
Americans. 

At  about  seven  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
of  the  eighteenth,  the  nearest  ship  ap- 
proached within  gunshot  and  directly 
astern,  seeing  which,  Hull  ordered  one  of 
the  stern  guns  to  be  fired,  to  see  if  her 
masts  could  be  reached  and  disabled,  but 
the  shot  fell  a  little  short.  At  eight,  four 
of  the  enemy's  ships  wei-e  nearly  within 
gunshot,  some  of  them  having  six  or  eight 
boats  ahead  towing,  with  all  their  oars  and 
sweeps  out,  to  row  them  up  to  the  Consti- 
tution, which  they  were  fast  doing.  It 
thus  appeared  that  the  noble  frigate  must 
be  taken — that  escape  was  impossible, — 
four  heavy  ships  being  already  so  near,  and 
coming  up  fast,  with  not  the  least  hope  of 
a  breeze  to  give  the  Constitution  a  chance 
of  getting  off  by  outsailing  them. 

In  this  situation,  and  finding  himself  in 
onlj'  twenty-four  fathoms  of  water,  Hull, 
adopting  the  advice  of  Lieutenant  Morris, 
determined  to  try  and  warp  the  ship  ahead, 
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by  carrying  out  ancliors  and  warping  hor 
up  to  them.  Three  or  four  hundred  fatli- 
oms  of  rope  were  instantly  got  up,  and.  two 
anchors  made  ready  and  sent  ahead,  by 
which  means  tlie  ship  began  to  distance 
the  enemy's  squadron ;  but  the  latter  soon 
saw  this  movement,  and  adopted  the  same 
plan,  under  very  advantageous  circum- 
stances, as  all  the  boats  from  the  British 
ships  furthermost  off,  were  sent  to  tow  and 
warp  up  those  nearest  to  the  Constitution, 
by  which  means  they  again  came  up, 
almost  within  gun-shot  reach. 

From  nine  to  twelve,  Hull  employed  all 
hands  in  warping  the  ship  ahead,  and  in 
starting  some  of  the  water  in  the  main 
Iiold  to  ligliten  iier,  which,  with  the  help 
of  a  slight  breeze,  enabled  the  Constitution 
to  rather  gain  upon  the  enemy.  About 
two,  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  boats  from 
the  line-of-battle  ship  and  from  some  of 
the  frigates  were  sent  to  the  foremost  frig- 
ate, to  endeavor  to  tow  her  along  more 
rapidly,  hut,  a  light  air  springing  up,  the 
Constitution  held  way  with  her  pursuer, 
notwithstanding  the  latter  had  eight  or  ten 
boats  ahead,  and  all  her  sails  furled  to  tow 
her  to  windward.  The  wind  continued 
light  until  eleven  at  night,  and  Hull's 
hoits  were  hept  aliead,  toning  and  warp- 
ing to  keep  out  of  the  reioh  of  the  enemj , 
thiee  of  the  frigates  being  now  \eiy  near, 
it  eleven,  however,  a  fresh  breeze  blew 
from  the  southward,  when  the  boats  came 
iljiigside  and  were  hoisted  up,  the  ship 
haling  too  much  w  ly  to  keep  them  ahtad 

On  the  nineteenth  the  enemy  btood  six 
hail  m  si£,ht,  still  in  chise,  with  all  lan 
Mi  spread,  and  very  near  The  wind, 
honeier,  continued  to  increase,  graduilh, 
during  the  whole  day  and  Hull  gained  "iix 
01  eight  miles  upon  Broke,  notwithstand- 
ing the  1  itter  pressed  on  with  every  irn-h 
ot  sail  he  could  fling  to  the  hieeze  The 
hopes  of  the  Americans  were  now  un- 
bounded in  their  buoyancy,  and  these 
hopes  were  succeeded  by  unspeakable 
exultation,  when  it  was  discovered,  at  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth, 
that  only  three  of  the  British  vessels  could 
he  seen  from  the  mast-head,  the  nearest  of 


which  was  about  twelve  miles  off,  directly 
astern.  AH  hands  were  now  set  at  work 
wetting  the  Constitution's  sails,  from  the 
royals  down,  by  means  of  the  engine  and 
flre-huckets,  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  enemy  was  left  far  in  the  rear.  At  a 
quarter-past  eight,  the  British,  finding  that 
they  were  fast  dropping  astern,  gave  over 
chase,  and  hauled  their  wind  to  tlie  north- 
ward. Tlie  Constitution,  being  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  American  squadron, 
made  immediately  for  Boston,  where  she 
arrived  in  safety,  and  remained  a  few  days. 

During  the  whole  of  this  most  remark- 
able, as  well  as  exciting  and  wearisome 
chase,  the  gallant  crew  of  the  Constitution 
remained  steadfastly  and  cheerfully  at 
their  stations,  without  murmur  or  confu- 
sion, and  not  only  they  and  their  officers, 
but  the  noble  ship  herself,  gained  a  high 
reputation  for  masterly  movement  and 
behavior.  Even  the  officers  of  the  British 
squadron  expressed  their  admiration  of  the 
consummate  nautical  knowledge  and  pro- 
fessional adroitness  displayed  by  Captain 
Hull,  in  maneuvering  his  ship  and  effecting 
his  escape. 

But  it  was  soon  to  be  proved  that  Hull 
was  no  less  a  sea-warrior  than  a  brilliant 
stiitegioJ  ndii^itoi      On  thi  -^ecoml  day 


of  August,  Hull  again  put  to  sea,  pursuing 
an  easterly  course.  He  passed  near  the 
coast  as  far  down  as  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
then  ran  off  Halifax  and  Cape  Sable  ;  but, 
not  seeing  any  vessels  for  some  days,  Hull 
steered  toward  Kewfoundland,  passed  the 
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isle  of  Sables,  and  took  a  stat  n  ff  tl 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  int  [t  tl 
Canada  trade.  While  crutsin  h  1 
captured  two  merchant- vessel  On  tli 
fifteenth,  he  chased  a  convoy     f  h  1 

captured  one  of  them,  and  pr  tit! 
prize-ship  of  an  American  pri  t  f 
being  re-taken.  Having  receiv  d  f  ra 
tion  that  the  British  squadron  wa  ff  tl 
Grand  Banks,  and  not  far  d  t  nt  1 
changed  his  cvuising-ground  a  d  j  o- 
ceeded  southward. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  Augu  t  ISl  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  tl  C  1 1 
tion  being  in  latitude  forty-one  degrees 
and  forty-two  minutea  north,  and  fifty-five 
degrees  and  thirty-three  minutes  west 
longitude,  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
a  ship  was  discovered  from  the  mast-head 
of  the  Constitution.  Captain  Hull  in- 
stantly made  all  sail  in  chase,  and  soon 
gained  on  her.  At  three  o'clock,  it  could 
plainly  be  perceived  that  she  was  a  man- 
of-war,  on  the  starboard  tack,  under  easy 
sail,  close-liauled  to  the  wind ;  and  by  half- 
past  three  the  stranger  was  ascertained  to 
be  a  British  frigate, — the  Guerriere,  Cap- 
tain James  A.  Dacres.  This  vessel  had 
hoisted  at  her  mast-head,  a  flag  witli  lier 
assumed  name,  the  Warrior,  in  large  char- 
acters, and  on  another  were  inscribed  the 
woi-ds,  ^ Not  the  Little  Belt' — the  latter 
being  a  British  sloop-ot-war  that  had  been 
badly  handled  in  an  engagement  with  the 
United  States  ship  President.  The  Guer- 
riere had  looked  into  several  ports  inquest 
of  American  frigates,  and  given  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  vessels  of  her  class.  On  the 
heaving  iu  sight,  therefore,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  British  commander  assembled 
his  crew,  pointed  to  them  the  object  of 
their  wishes,  assured  them  of  an  easy  vic- 
tory, and  was  answered  by  three  hearty 
cheers.  So,  too,  the  an  noun  cement  by 
Captain  Hull,  that  the  ship  in  sight  was  a 
British  man-of-war,  and  probably  of  about 
the  same  force  as  the  Constitution,  was 
received  with  lively  exultation  by  the 
brave  American  crew. 

Eager  for  battle  and  hopeful  of  victory, 
Hull  ordered  the  light  sails  to  be  taken  in, 


t    b    ha  1  1     p,  and  the  ship 

)  I       1  a     1 1         t  The  enemy  now 

kll       mntpal    and  waited  for 

C  n  t  tut    n  t        n      down ;   and  as 

n       th    1  tt      w  idy  for  action,  she 

1  t     d    g    t     bring   to    im- 

^    t         g       m     t  tl      British    frigate 


1     h  1    d  b 


th  very  first,  the 
attention  by  the 
t     f  her    fine   ap- 


nd   p      1 


ft 


n   that  she  was 
dinary    import- 
a  n    tl  t  n  t        of    the    enemy, 

—  a  supposition    that  did   not  fail  to  be 

The  very  fact  that  she  bore  on .  one 
of  her  flags  the  words  just  quoted,  in- 
dicated that  the  feeling  engendered  by 
that  event  was  a  terribly  sore  one  to 
the  British,  and  that,  if  it  were  a  pos- 
sible thing,  the  wound  was  to  be  healed, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  by  some  sig- 
nal act  of  retribution. 

On  the  Constitution  coming  within  gun- 
shot, the  Guerriere  fired  a  broadside,  then 
filled  away,  wore,  and  gave  a  broadside  on 
the  other  tack ;  this  firing,  however,  pro- 
duced no  effect,  as  the  shot  fell  short.  The 
British  frigate  maneuvered,  and  wore  sev- 
eral times,  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  in  order  to  obtain  a  raking  position, 
but,  not  succeeding  in  this,  she  bore  up 
under  her  top-sails  and  jib,  with  the  wind 
on  the  quarter.  It  is  related  that,  during 
this  time,  the  Constitution  not  having 
fired  a  single  broadside,  the  impatience  of 
her  officers  and  men  to  engage  was  so 
excessive,  that  nothing  but  the  most  rigid 
discipline  could  restrain  them.  Hull, 
however,  was  preparing,  with  the  utmost 
calmness  and  deliberation,  to  decide  the 
contest  according  to  a  method  of  his  own. 

Making  sail  so  as  to  bring  the  Constitu- 
tion directly  up  with  her  antagonist,  and, 
at  five  minutes  before  six  in  the  afternoon, 
being  alongside  within  half  pistol  shot, 
Hull  ordered  a  brisk  firing  to  be  com- 
menced from  all  tlie  Constitution's  guns, 
which  were  double-shotted  with  round  and 
grape  shot;    and  so  well-directed  and  so 
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warmly  Isept  up  was  the  American  iire, 
that,  in  fifteen  minntes,  the  mizzen-mast 
of  the  Guerriere  went  by  the  board,  and 
her  main-yard  in  her  slings,  Her  hull 
was  much  injured,  and  her  rigging  and 
sails  completely  torn  into  shreds.  The 
fire  was  kept  up,  in  the  same  spirited 
manner,  for  fifteen  minutes  longer,  hy  the 
Constitution.  She  had  now  talten  a  posi- 
tion for  raking,  on  the  bows  of  the  Guer- 
riere, when  the  latter  could  only  bring  her 
bow  guns  to  bear  on  the  Constitution;,  the 
grape-shot  and  small-arms  of  the  latter 
ship  completely  swept  the  decks  of  the 
British  frigate,  and  she  was  an  utter 
wreck. 

Thirty  minutes  after  the  commencement 
of  the  contest,  by  the  Constitution,  the 
main-mast  and  fore-mast  of  the  Guerriere 
went  by  the  board,  taking  with  them  every 
spar  except  the  bowsprit.  Seeing  her  con- 
dition. Captain  Hull  ordered  the  firing  to 
cease  ;  and  Captain  Dacrea  then  struck  his 
colors,  which  had  been  fastened  to  the 
stump  of  the  mizzen-mast. 

Setting  hei  fore  and  main  sails,  the  Con- 
stitution now  hauled  to  the  eastward,  to 
repair  damages.  Allherbraces,  a  great  part 
of  her  standing  and  running  rigging,  and 
some  of  her  spai'S,  were  shot  away.  At 
seven  in  the  evening,  she  stood  under  the 
lee  of  the  prize,  and  sent  a  boat  on  board, 
which  returned  in  a  short  time  with  Captain 
Dacres,  commander  of  the  ill-fated  frigate. 
In  the  action  the  Constitution  lost  seven 
kiile  1  and  seven  wounded ,  the  Guerriere, 
fiftpen  killed  anl  sixty  tno  wounded  — 
the  litter  including  several  oftiLer«  and 
there  Mere  twenty  four  missing  Among 
tl  e  kille  1  on  hoard  of  the  Con'itituti  n 
tt  la  Lieutenant  Bush ,  and  '\mong  the 
nou  ided  Tust  Lie  itenant  Moiris  and 
Mai,ter  Alw^n  Tl  e  ciicumstan<,es  weie 
ii  f  llowa  Aa  so)  i  as  the  two  vessels 
f  U  -if  ul  of  ea  h  othei  the  cabin  ff 
the  Constitution  ■n  is  observed  to  take 
file  trnm  the  close  explosion  of  the 
f  rwird  guns  of  the  enemy  who  obtained 
a  bn  ill  though  lutm  mentaiy  advantage 
from  hi«  position  the  reidy  attention, 
hj\e(er       f    Lieitp  int    Hjffiran,    who 


commanded  in  tlie  cabin,  soon  repaired 
this  accident,  and  a  gun  of  tho  enemy's, 
that  threatened  further  injury,  was  effect- 
ually disabled.  But,  in  a  moment,  affairs 
took  a  more  tragical  turn,  for,  the  vessels 
having  come  close  together,  both  parties 
prepared  to  board.  The  English  turned 
all  hands  up  from  below,  and  mustered  for- 
ward, with  that  object,  while  Lieutenant 
Morris,  Master  Alwyn,  and  Lieutenant 
Bush,  sprang  upon  the  taffrail  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  a  similar  intention.  The  . 
position  of  the  two  frigates  was  already 
giving  employment  to  the  sharpshooters  of 
either  side,  and  incessant  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry rattled  in  the  tumult  all  around. 
Morris  was  shot  through  the  body,  but 
maintained  his  post,  the  bidlet  fortunately 
missing  the  vitals.  Alwyn  was  wounded 
in  the  shoulder.  Bush,  just  as  he  was 
making  the  spring,  was  pierced  by  a  ball 
in  the  head,  and  tumbled  headlong,  in  the 
speedy  agonies  of  death. 

On  the  Gtierriere's  striking  her  flag,  and 
being  in  a  sinlting  condition,  Captain  Hull 
immediately  sent  his  boats  to  bring  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  on  hoard  the  Con- 
stitution. At  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  sail  was  discovered  ofl  the  lar- 
board beam,  standing  to  the  south.  The 
Constitution  was  instantly  cleared  for 
action ;  but  at  three,  the  vessel  stood 
away.  At  daybreak,  information  was 
received  from  the  lieutenant  on  hoard  the 
prize,  that  the  Guerriere  was  an  xinman- 
ageable  ■nreck,  with  four  feet  of  water  in 
the  hold,  and  in  a  sinking  condition.  As 
soon  therefore,  as  all  the  crew  were 
removed  from  on  board  of  her,  she  was 
ibandoned  ind  her  shattered  hulk  set  fire 
to  and  blown  up.  During  the  whole 
period  of  combat,  the  total  loss  on  board 
the  Conititution  amounted  to  seven  killed 
and  seven  wounded,  and,  as  soon  as  she 
hid  lOve  new  rigging,  applied  the  neces- 
siirj  stoppers,  and  hent  a  few  sails,  she 
uaa  leidi  as  has  been  seen,  to  engage 
mother  frigate.  Captain  Hull,  in  his 
tril  lite  to  hia  crew,  says :  "  They  all 
fought  11  ith  great  bravery ;  from  the 
sm  ilkst  boy  in  the    ship    to    the    oldest 
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sciiman,  not  a  loolc  of  fear  was  seen.  Tliey 
all  went  into  action  giving  three  clneers, 
and  requesting  to  be  laid  close  alongside 
the  enemy."  In  the  very  heat  of  the 
engagement,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Con- 
stitution, perceiving  that  the  flag  at  the 
foretop-mast  head  had  been  shot  away, 
went  up  with  it,  and  lashed  it  so  securely 


as  to  render  its  removal  impossible,  unless 
the  mast  went  with  it. 

The  total  casualties,  from  first  to  last, 
on  board  the  Guerriere,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  numbered  nearly  eighty,  com- 
prising about  one-third  of  her  entire  crew, 
and,  according  to  the  statement  of  Captain 
Dacres,  in  his  defense  before    the  court 
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which  tried  liim  for  the  loss  of  his  ship, 
she  had,  besides  being  dismasted,  received 
no  less  than  thirty  shot  as  low  as  five 
sheets  of  copper  beneath  the  bends. 

In  reapeet  to  armament  and  force,  tlie 
Giierriere  rated  thirty-eight  guns,  and  car- 
ried forty-nine,  one  of  which  was  a  light 
boatKiarronade.  Her  gun-deck  metal  was 
eighte en-pounders,  and  her  carronades,  like 
those  of  the  Constitution,  thirty- twos. 
The  Guerriere  was  a  French-built  ship, 
and  nearly  as  long  as  her  adversary, 
though  the  latter  was  somewhat  larger  and 
heavier.  The  Constitution  rated  forty- 
four  guns,  and  mounted  fifty-flve.  On  an 
actual  weight,  however,  of  the  shot  of  both 
ships,  it  was  found  that  the  Constitution's 
twenty-fours  were  only  tliree  pounds  heav- 
ier than  the  Guerriere's  eighteens,  and 
there  was  nearly  the  same  difference  in 
favor  of  the  latter's  thirty-twos.  The 
great  inferiority  of  the  Guerriere  was  in 
her  men,  as  she  mustered  but  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  souls  at  quarters,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  some  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men  who  had  charge  of  prizes. 
Captain  Dacres  had  also  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  Americans  in  his  force,  who  refused 
to  fight,  and,  much  to  his  credit,  he  pei^ 
mitted  them  to  go  below.  The  Constitu- 
tion's complement  of  men  was  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  all  newly  shipped. 

The  character  and  peculiarities  of  this 
victory  have  been  justly  described,  by 
Cooper,  as  consisting  in  a  fine  display  of 
seamanship  in  the  approach,  extraordinary 
efficiency  in  the  attack,  and  great  readiness 
in  repairing  damages,  all  of  which  denote  a 
disciplined  man-of-war.  Kor  did  Captain 
Dacres  lose  any  professional  honor  by  his 
defeat.  He  had  handled  his  ship  in  a 
manner  to  win  the  applause  of  his  enemies, 
and  only  submitted  when  further  resist- 
ance would  have  been  as  culpable  as,  in 
fact,  it  was  impossible.  Less  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  efBciency  of  the  Guerriere's 
batteries,  which  were  not  equal  to  the  mode 
of  fighting  introduced  by  her  antagonist, 
and  which,  indeed,  was  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  combats  between  single 
ships.     Wever  was  any  firing  so  dreadful. 


The  news  of  this  brilliant  and  i 
pled  victory — the  first,  in  fact,  of  any 
importance,  as  yet  obtained  by  the  United 
States  in  the  present  contest,  —  was 
received  with  rapturous  applause  by  the 
American  people,  especially  in  view  of  the 
victory  having  been  achieved  on  the  water, 
an  element  upon  which  scarcely  any  Euro- 
pean nation  dared  to  cope  with  Brit- 
ish prowess.  Tlie  event  was  therefore  as 
mortifying  to  the  pride  of  England  as  can 
possibly  be  imagined ;  for,  in  the  long 
period  of  thirty  years  up  to  this  date,  it 
was  Britain's  boast  that  she  had  not  lost  a 
single  frigate  in  anything  like  an  equal 
conflict.  By  the  English  journals,  the 
American  navy  was  contemptuously^  spoken 
of  as  "  a  few  fir-built  frigates,  manned  by 
a  handful  of  dastards  and  outlaws ! "  But 
the  geiierositj-  and  heroism  of  Captain 
Hull  and  his  crew  extorted  praise  even 
from  the  vanquished.  Captain  Dacres,  in 
his  official  letter,  confesses  their  conduct 
to  have  been  "  that  of  a  brave  enemy — the 
greatest  care  being  taken  to  prevent  our 
men  losing  the  slightest  article,  and  the 
greatest  attention  being  paid  to  the 
wounded."  This  victory  of  Hull,  on  the 
ocean,  went  far  to  wipe  out  the  stain  upon 
American  arms  produced  by  General  Wil- 
liam Hull's  unfortunate  campaign  in 
Canada.  The  victory  of  the  Constitution 
over  the  Guerriere  was  soon  followed  by 
the  capture  of  tlie  Frolic  by  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Biddle ;  the  capture  of  the  Macedo- 
nian, a  large  frigate,  by  Commodore 
Decatur,  of  the  frigate  United  States ;  and 
the  capture  of  the  frigate  Java,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December,  by  Commodore 
Bainbridge,  who  had  succeeded  Hull  in 
command  of  the  Constitution. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  related  of 
Dacres,  showing  the  effect  of  cii-cum- 
stances  upon  the  gallant  captain's  temper. 
A  short  time  previous  to  her  capture  by 
the  Constitution,  the  Guerriere  had  fallen 
in  with,  and  taken,  a  French  prize,  France 
and  England  being  then  at  war.  Among 
the  passengers  transferred  on  this  occasion 
to  the  deck  of  the  Guerriere,  was  a  French 
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gentleman  charged  with  dispatches  to  the 
American  government,  and  who,  on  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  British  commander, 
was  dispossessed  oi  his  books  and  papers, 
and  peremptorily  ordered  to  go  below. 
Overwhelmed  with  this  sudden  and  fatal 
termination  of  his  mission,  the  gentleman 
passed  several  days  in  great  distress  of 
mind,  aggravated  not  a  little  by  tlie 
haughty  bearing  of  Daeres.  Once  or 
twice,  addressing  him  with  his  blandest 
manner  and  best  English,  he  said— 

"Captain  Dacro,  I  tank  you,  sare,  for 
my  government  deespatch  and  my  law 
books." 

"  Go  below !  you  frog-eating,  sallow- 
faced  wretch,"  was  the  only  reply  of  the 
proud  Briton. 

Ere  long,  however,  a  sail  v.'&s  descried 
on  the  edge  of  the  distant  horizon,  Her 
gradually-increasing  size  gave  token  that 
she  approached,  and,  as  she  n eared  to 
view,  the  tapering  spars  and  the  graceful 
trim  of  Yankeedom  were  seen.  Daeres, 
with  glass  in  hand,  had  observed  her  from 
a  mere  speck,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  satis- 
fled  that  she  was  American,  gave  vent  to 
the  wildest  expressions  of  joy.  He  paced 
the  deck  with  exulting  step  -—  swore  he 
would'take  that  craft  in  fifteen  minutes,' — 


and,  to  crown  his 
directed  that 
hoisted  upon  deck, 
Yankees.'  Strange 
order  was  actually 


triumph, 
of  molasses  be 

to    treat    the  

it  may  appear,  this 
;  and,  at  almost 
the  first  shot,  the  Constitution  struck  the 
hogshead,  and,  its  contents  spreading  over 
the  deck,  conduced  somewhat,  no  doubt,  to 
the  G-uerriere's  disadvantage  in  the  action. 
The  Frenchman,  who  was  meanwhile  a 
silent  though  not  an  uninterested  observer 
of  what  was  passing  before  him,  again 
put  on  his  most  winning  smiles,  and 
remarked — 

"Captain  Dacre,  sare,  wid  your  permis- 
sion I  stay  upon  deck,  and  see  de  fight." 

"Gro  to  the ,"  responded  the  rough 

old  salt — now  busied  in  preparations  for  a 
bold  and  brilliant  achievement. 

The  little  Frenchman  was  soon  snugly 
ensconced  among  the  rigging,  and  the  two 


vessels  continued  gradually  and  silently  to 
approach  each  other.  The  Constitution 
having  finally  got  within  reach  of  the 
enemy's  long-guns,  the  scene  that  followed 
is  thus  described  by  the  lively  "deespatch" 
bearer  r — "  Captain  Dacre,  he  sail  dis  way, 
and  den  he  sail  dat  way,  and  again  he  go 
— boom  !  De  Yankee  man,  he  say  nothing 
— but  still  keep  comin'.  Again,  Captain 
Dacre  sail  dis  way,  and  den  he  sail  dat 
way,  and  again  he  go — boom  I  Enfln,  de 
Yankee  man  go  pop,  pop,  pop, — pop,  pop, 
pop  !  I  say  to  Captain  Dacre,  '  Sare,  wid 
your  permission  I  go  below — 'tis  too  hot 
here.'"' 

He  went  below;  and  the  action  con- 
tinued. When  the  firing  ceased,  the  sleep- 
less little  Erenchman,  peeping  up  the 
hatchway,  espied  one  officei--like  man,  and 
Captain  Daeres  handing  his  sword.  The 
truth  flashed  upon  him  in  an  instant.  He 
rushed  upon  deck;  and  finding  himself 
again  at  liberty,  he  capered  about  like  one 
'possessed.'  Finally  advancing  to  the 
now  mute  and  fallen  Daeres,  he  said,  with 
an  air  which  utterly  defies  description  : 

"  Yoii  tell  me,  sare,  you  take  dis  ship  in 
fifteen  minutes;  by  gar,  he  take  you! 
H^ow,  sare,"  he  added,  with  a  low  and 
bitter  emphasis,  "  I  tank  you  for  my  gov- 
emntent  dsespateh  and  law  books." 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  crew  of 
the  Constitution  became  somewhat  impa- 
tient at  Hull's  cool  delay  to  commence 
action,  after  receiving  the  Guerriere's  first 
fire.  Even  Morris,  on  seeing  his  favorite 
coxswain  carried  by  a  shot,  looked  rather 
hard  at  '  the  old  man,'  as  Hull,  though 
young  in  years,  was  familiarly  called,  and 
then  walked  up  to  him,  saying,  by  way  of 
hint,  in  a  low  tone,  "  The  ship  is  ready  for 
action,  sir,  and  the  men  are  getting  impa- 
tient." Hull  never  turned,  but,  keeping 
bis  eye  steadily  on  the  enemy,  simply 
replied,  "  Are  —  you  —  all  ready,  Mr. 
Morris  ?  "  "  All  readj',"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant. "Don't  fire  a  gun  till  I  give  the 
orders,  Mr.  Morris,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
Presently,  up  went  a  midshipman  from  the 
main  deck,  and,  touching  his  cap,  said  to 
'the  old  man,'  "First  division  all  ready. 
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sir, — tlie  second  lieutenant  reports  the 
enemy's  shot  have  hurt  hia  men,  and  he 
can  with  difficulty  restrain  them  from 
returning  their  fire."  "  Tell  them  to  wait 
for  orders,"  was  Hull's  reply  again,  with- 
out deigning  to  turn  his  head.  At  length, 
however,  when  the  Constitution  had  aotu- 
ally  become  enveloped  in  the  enemy's 
smoke,  and  even  the  old  gun-boat  men 
began  to  stare  wonderingly,  up  jumped  the 
great-hearted  Hull  in  the  air,  slapped  his 
hand  on  his  thigh  with  a  report  like  a 
pistol,  and  roared  out  in  a  voice  that 
reached  tlie  guuners  in  the  magazines, — 

"  Kow,  Mr.  Morris,  give  it  to  them,— 
now  give  it  to  them, — fore  and  aft, — round 
and  grape, — give  it  to  'em,  sir, — ffive  it  to 
'em  !  " 

These  words  were  scarcely  \ittered, 
before  a  whole  broadside  glanced  at  half 
pistol  shot — the  old  ship  trembling  from 
her  keel  to  her  trucka,  like  an  aspen, 
with  the  roar  and  crash  of  her  own  guns, 
— tlien,  instantly  shooting  ahead  and 
doubling  across  the  enemy's  bows,  another 


broadside  was  poured  into  her,  with 
three  deafening  cheers.  It  was  terrible. 
The  continual  boom  and  flash  of  the 
batteries  seemed  like  a  thunder-storm  in 
the  ti-opics. 

The  Constitution  arrived  in  Boston 
harbor,  the  last  of  August,  Never  did  any 
event  spread  such  universal  joy  over  the 
wiiole  country,  and  such  astonishment 
throughout  Europe,  as  this  complete  and 
magnificent  victory.  The  gallant  Hidl, 
!is  well  as  his  equally-gallant  officers  and 
crew,  were  received  with  enthusiastic  dem- 
onstrations of  gratitude,  wherever  they 
appeared.  He  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  all  the  cities,  on  his  route  to  the 
seat  of  government,  and  with  elegant  serv- 
ices of  silver-plate,  also  tlie  thanks  of  leg- 
islative and  other  bodies  ;  several  officers 
were  promoted ;  and  congress  voted  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  crew,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  loss  of  the  prize. 

At  home  and  abroad,  the  valor  of  the 
American  sailor  was  acknowledged  to  be 
a  fixed  i&Qt. 
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AMERICA    AND    ENGLAND    MATCHED    AGAINST     EACH 
OTHER    IN    SQUADRON    COMBAT— 1813. 


Lake  Erie  the  Scene  of  tlie  Encounter  — Sixteen  Veasels  Engaged. — The  British,  under  Captain  Bar- 
clay, one  of  Lord  Nelson's  Veteran  Officers,  and  with  a  Superior  Force,  are  Thoroughly  Beaten  by 
the  Americana,  under  Commodore  Oliver  H  Terry. — Every  British  Vessel  Cnplurecl  — General  Ilnrrison 
Completes  the  Victorious  Woilr  on  Land  —Building  of  tlie  Fleet  on  tlie  Lalie.— Great  Difficulties  to  be 
Overcome. — Commodore  Perry  tlie  Master  Spirit. — Completion  and  Sailing  of  the  Fleet. — Challenjie 
to  the  Enemy. — Line  of  Battle  Formed. — Perrj^'a  Blue  Union-Jack. — Its  Motto,  "  Don't  Give  Up  the 
Ship ! " — Wild  Enthusiasm  of  his  Men, — Flagship  Lawrence  in  liie  Van  —Meets  the  Whole  Opposing 
Fleet.- Badly  Crippled  in  a  Tno  Hours'  Fight.— Huzzas  of  llie  Enemy.— Tlje  Day  Supposed  to  be 
Theirs —Indomituble  Resolution  of  Perry  .—lie  Puts  OfTin  an  Open  Boat— Reaches  the  Nlngnra  with 
His  Flag. — Again  Battles  with  the  Foe. — Severe  and  Deadly  Conflict. — American  Prowess  Invincible. 
— Barclay  Strikes  His  Colors. — Perry  only  Twenty-seven  Years  Old. 


I  EIGW  nations,  who  still  smilecl  incredulously  at  the  pre- 
I  tensions  of  the  United  States  in  carrying  on  an  ocean  wai-- 
f  fare  with  the  proud  "  mistress  of  the  seas," — as  England 
;  was  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be, — were  now  to  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  splendid  victory  of  the  United  States 
frigate  Constitution  over  tlie  Guerriere,  fi-esh  and  decisive 
IB.  proof  of  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  youthful  republic,  in  the 
magnificent  triumph  achieved  by  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry,  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  western  world,  the  flag  of  a 
British  squadron  was  struck,  humiliatingly,  to  the  Americans.  Great  Britain  had 
alre.idy  been  signally  defeated  in  single  naval  combats,  during  the  present  coiitest; 
she  was  now  beaten  in  squadron, — every  one  of  her  ships  striking  their  colors  to 
the  stars  and  stripes. 

The  unexpected  and  disgraceful  surrender  of  the  northern  army  under  General 
Hull,  to  the  British,  rendpred  a  superior  force  on  Lake  Erie  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  American  territory  bordering  on  the  lake,  as  well  as  for  offensive  opera- 
tions in  Canada.  Under  these  circumstances  Oliver  H.  Perry,  a  brave  and  accom- 
plislied  young  officer,  who  had  the  command  of  a  gunboat  flotilla  for  the  defense 
of  New  York,  was  designated  to  the  command  on  Lake  Erie.  But,  at  this  time,  the 
United  States  possessed  no  naval  force  on  the  lake;  the  only  veasels  belonging  to 
the  government  were  captured  at  Detroit.  The  southern  or  American  lake  shore, 
being    principally   a    sand    beach  formed  by  the  sediment  driven  by  the   northerly 
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winds,  afforded  but  few  harbors,  and  those 
encumbered  with  bars  at  their  entrance. 
At  Preaque  Isle,  ninety  miles  west  of  Buf- 
falo, a  peninsula  extending  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  lake  encircles  a  hai'bor,  on 
the  borders  of  which  was  the  port  of  Erie. 

At  this  place,  Commodore  Perry  was 
directed  to  locate,  and  superintend  a  naval 
establishment,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
create  a  superior  force  on  the  lake.  The 
difficulties  of  building  a  navy  in  the  wil- 
derness can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
who  hare  experienced  them.  There  was 
nothing  at  this  spot  out  of  which  it  could 
be  built,  but  the  timber  of  tlie  forest. 
Ship-builders,  sailors,  naval  stores,  guns, 
and  ammvinition,  were  all  to  be  transported 
by  land,  in  wagoas,  and  over  bad  roads,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  either  from 
Albany  by  the  way  of  Buffalo,  or  from 
Philadelphia  by  the  way  of  Pittsburg. 
But  under  all  these  embarrassments,  by 
the  first  of  August,  1813,  Commodore 
Perry  had  provided  a  flotilla,  consisting  of 
the  ships  Lawrence  and  Niagara,  of  twenty 
guns  each,  and  seven  smaller  vessels,  to 
wit,  one  of  fo\ir  guns,  one  of  three,  two  of 
two,  and  three  of  one. 

While  the  ships  were  building,  the 
enemy  fteqiiently  appeared  off  the  harbor 
and  threatened  their  destruction ;  but  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  on  the  bar,  there 
being  but  five  feet,  prevented  their  ap- 
proach. The  same  cause,  which  insured 
the  safety  of  the  vessels  while  building, 
seemed  likely  to  prevent  their  being  of 
any  service  when  completed.  The  two 
largest  drew  several  feet  more  water  than 
there  was  on  the  bar.  The  inventive 
genius  of  Perry,  however,  soon  surmounted 
this  difficulty.  He  placed  large  scows  on 
each  side  of  these  two,  filled  them  so  that 
they  sank  to  the  water-edge,  then  attached 
them  to  the  ships  by  strong  pieces  of 
timber,  and  pumped  out  the  water.  The 
scows,  in  this  way,  buoyed  up  the  ships, 
enabling  them  to  pass  the  bar  in  safety, 
This  operation  was  performed  in  the  very 
eyes  of  the  enemy. 

Having  gotten  his  fleet  in  readiness, 
Commodore  Perry 


of  the  lake  and  anchored  in  Put-in  Bay, 
opposite  to  and  distant  thirty  miles  from 
Maiden,  where  the  British  fleet  lay  under 
the  guns  of  tlie  fort.  He  remained  at 
anchor  here  several  days,  watching  the 
British  fleet,  and  waiting  a  chance  to 
offer  battle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1813,  the  enemy  was  discovered  bear- 
ing down  upon  the  American  force,  which 
immediately  got  under  weigh,  and  stood 
out  to  meet  him.  Perry  had  nine  vessels, 
consisting  of  the  Lawrence,  his  flag-ship, 
of  twenty  guns ;  the  Niagara,  Captain 
Elliott,  of  twenty ;  the  Caledonian,  Lieu- 
tenant Turner,  of  three;  the  schooner 
Ariel,  of  four ;  the  Scorpion,  of  two ;  the 
Somers,  of  two  guns  and  two  swivels  ;  the 
sloop  Trippe,  and  schooners  Tigress  and 
Porcupine,  of  one  gun  each. 

The  force  of  the  British  consisted  of  the 
Detroit,  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Barclay, 
and  carrying  nineteen  guns  and  two  how- 
itzers; the  Queen  Charlotte,  Captain 
Finnis,  of  seventeen  guns ;  the  schooner 
Lady  Prevost,  Lieutenant  Buchan,  of 
thirteen  guns  and  two  howitzers ;  the  brig 
Hunter,  of  ten  guns ;  the  sloop  Little 
Beit,  of  three  guns ;  and  the  schooner 
Chippewa,  of  one  gun  and  two  swivels. 
Thus,  the  belligerents  stood,  in  respect  to 
force  and  power,  as  follows :  The  Ameri- 
cans had  nine  vessels,  carrying  fifty-four 
guns  and  two  swivels;  the  British,  six 
vessels,  carrying  sixty-three  guns,  four 
howitzers,  and  two  swivels. 

Commodore  Perry  got  under  way  with 
a  light  breeze  at  the  south-west.  Sum- 
moning his  commanding  officers  by  signal 
to  the  deck  of  the  Lawrence,  he  gave  them 
in  a  few  words  their  last  instructions  pre- 
paratory to  the  approaching  battle,  and, 
unfolding  his  union-jack,  a  blue  flag  upon 
which  was  inscribed  in  white  letters  the 
motto  of  the  American  navy,  "Don't 
GIVE  UP  THE  ship!"  The  sight  of  this 
flag,  bearing  upon  it  tlie  dying  words  of 
the  brave  Captain  Lawrence,  brought  the 
most  enthusiastic  cheers  from  the  crew. 
As  the  officers  were  about  taking  their 
leave.   Perry   declared    that    it    waa    his 
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intention  to  bring  the  enemy  to  close  quar- 
ters from  the  first,  and  that  he  could  not 
advise  them  better  than  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Kelson — "If  you  lay  your  enemy 
close  alongside,  you  can  not  be  out  of  your 
place."  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  ap- 
proafl;h  of  the  enemy  warranted  the  display 
of  tlie  signal,  every  vessel  was  under  sail, 
beating  out  against  alight  head-wind,  and 
with  the  boats  ahead  towing.  The  object 
was,  to  beat  to  the  windward  of  the 
islands  which  now  interposed  between  the 
two  approaching  squadrons,  and,  thus  gain- 
ing tlie  weather-gauge,  to  bear  down  with 
that  important  advantage  upon  the  foe. 
The  wind,  liowever,  was  light  and  baffling ; 
and  Perry's  patience  was  so  aevei-ely  tried 
by  the  incessant  tacting,  that,  seeing  time 
lost,  and  but  little  progress  made,  he 
called  out  to  his  sailing-master, — 

"  Taylor,  you  wear  ship  and  run  to  the 
leeward  of  the  islands." 

"  Then  we'll  have  to  engage  the  enemy 
from  the  leeward,"  exclaimed  Taylor. 

"I  don't  care — to  windward  or  to  lee- 
ward, they  shall  fight  to-day"  was  Perry's 
instant  response. 
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Ho  now  formed  the  line  of  battle,  the 
wind  suddenly  shifting  to  the  south-east, 
thus  bearing  ttie  squadron  clear  of  the 
islands,  and  enabling  it  to  keep  the 
weather-gauge.  But  the  moderateness  of 
the  breeze  caused  the  hostile  squadrons  to 
approach  each  other  but  slowly,  thus  pro- 


longing the  solemn  interval  of  suspense 
and  anxiety  which  precedes  a  battle.  The 
order  and  regularity  of  naval  discipline 
heightened  the  dreadful  quiet  of  this 
impressive  prelude.  No  noise,  no  bustle, 
prevailed  to  distract  the  mind — except,  at 
intervals,  the  shrill  pipings  of  the  boat- 
swain's whistle,  or  a  murmuring  whisper 
among  the  men,  who  stood  in  groups 
around  their  guns,  with  lighted  matches, 
narrowly  watching  the  movements  of  the 
foe,  and  sometimes  stealing  a  glance  at  the 
countenances  of  their  commanders.  In 
this  manner,  the  opposing  fleets  gradually 
neared  each  other  in  awful  silence.  Even 
the  sick  felt  a  thrill  of  the  pervading  deep 
emotion,  and,  with  fancied  renewal  of 
strength,  offered  their  feeble  services  in 
the  coming  conflict.  To  one  of  these  poor 
fellows,  who  had  crawled  up  on  deck,  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  fight,  the  sailing-master 

"  Go  below,  Mays,  you  are  too  weak  to 
be  here." 

"I  can  do  Bomething,  sir,"  replied  the 
brave  old  tar. 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  can  sound  the  pump,  sir,  and  let  a 
strong  man  go  to  the  guns." 

It  was  even  so.  He  sat  down  by  the 
pump,  and  sent  the  strong  man  to  the 
guns;  and  when  the  fight  was  ended, 
there  he  was  found,  with  a  ball  in  his 
heart  He  was  from  Newport ;  his  name, 
Wilson  Mays  ;  his  monument  and  epitaph, 
the  grateful  memory  of  a  whole  nation. 

As  they  were  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
the  tritish  fleet  (says  Dr.  Tomes,  in  his 
almirable  delineation  of  this  battle),  and 
by  twelve  o'clock  would  certainly  be  in 
the  midst  of  action,  the  noonday-grog  was 
seived  in  advance,  and  the  bread-bags 
treelj  emptied.  In  a  moment  after,  how- 
%\  ei,  every  man  was  again  at  quarters. 
Perry  now  went  round  the  deck,  from  gun 
to  gun,  stopping  at  each,  carefully  exam- 
ining its  condition,  and  passing  a  cheerful 
word  with  the  "captain."  Eecognizing 
some  of  the  old  tars  who  had  served  on 
board  the  Constitution,  he  said,  "  Well, 
boys  I    are    you    ready  ?  "      "  All    ready, 
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your  honor  I  "  w  tl  i  j  t  reply,  as 
tliey  touched  the  t  j  a  1  u  the  liaiid- 
terchiefs   in    wh    h  i    them   had 

wrapped  their  he  ds  th  t  th  y  n  ght  be  aa 
unencumbered  as  po  bl  f  the  fight, 
"  But  I  need  not  say  anything  to  you," 
rejoined  their  commander  —  "you  know 
how  to  beat  these  fellows" — and  he  passed 
on.  Hia  face  now  beamed  with  a  smile  of 
friendly  interest  as  he  recognized  some  of 
his  fellow-townsmen,  exclaiming,  "Ah, 
here  are  the  Newport  boys  !  T/te^  will  do 
their  duty,  I  warrant." 

At  fifteen  minutes  after  eleren,  a  bugle 
was  sounded  on  board  the  enemy's  head- 
most ship,  the  Detroit,  loud  clieers  burst 
from  all  their  crews,  aad  a  tremendous  fire 
opened  upon  the  Lawrence,  from  the 
British  long-guns,  and  which,  from  the 
shortness  of  the  Lawrence's,  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  sustain  for  some  forty  minutes, 
without  being  able  to  return  a  shot. 

Losing  no  time  in  waiting  for  the  other 
ships,  Commodore  Perry  kept  on  his  course 
in  such  gallant  and  determined  style,  that 
the  enemy  supposed  he  meant  immediately 
to  board.  At  about  twelve  o'clock,  having 
gained  a  more  favorable  position,  the  Law- 
rence opened  her  fire,  but  the  long-guns  of 
the  British  still  gave  them  greatly  the 
advantage,  and  the  Lawrence  was  exceed- 
ingly cut  up,  without  being  able  to  do 
much  of  any  damage  in  return.  Their 
shot  pierced  her  side  in  all  directions,  even 
killing  the  men  in  the  berth-deck  and 
steerage,  where  they  had  been  carried  to 
be  dressed.  One  shot  had  nearly  produced 
a  fatal  explosion;  passing  through  the 
light  room,  it  knocked  the  snuff  of  the 
candle  into  the  magazine — but  which  was 
fortunately  seen  by  the  gunner,  who  had 
the  presence  of  mind  immediately  to  seize 
and  extinguish  it.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
enemy's  plan  at  all  events  to  destroy  the 
commander's  ship ;  their  heaviest  fire  was 
directed  against  the  Lawrence,  and  blazed 
incessantly  from  all  their  largest  vessels. 

Finding  the  peculiar  and  imminent 
hazai-d  of  his  situation,  Perry  made  all 
sail,  and  directed  the  other  vessels  to 
follow,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  with  the 


enemy.  The  tremendous  fire,  however, 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  soon  cut  away 
every  brace  and  bowline  of  the  Lawrence, 
and  she  became  unmanageable.  The  other 
vessels  were  unable  to  get  up;  and  in  this 
disastrous  situation,  tlierefore,  she  Still 
continued  to  sustain  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  within  canister  distance, 
though,  during  a  considerable  part  of  this 
ten-ible  ordeal,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
of  her  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  with 
any  material  effect  upon  her  antagonist. 

Throughout  all  this  scene  of  ghastly 
horror,  however,  the  utmost  order  and  reg- 
ularity prevailed,  without  the  least  sign  of 
trepidation  or  faintheartedness ;  as  fast  as 
the  men  at  the  guns  were  wounded,  they 
were  quietly  carried  below,  and  others 
stepped  manfully  into  their  places ;  the 
dead  remained  where  they  fell,  until  after 
the  action. 

At  this  juncture,  the  enemy  believed 
the  battle  to  he  won.  The  Lawrence  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  wreck ;  her  deck  was 
streaming  with  blood,  and  covered  with 
the  mangled  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  slain, 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  crew  were  either 
killed  or  wounded;  her  guns,  too,  were 
dismounted, — the  commodore  and  his  offi- 
cers personally  working  the  last  that  was 
capable  of  service,  assisted  by  the  few 
hands  yet  remaining  capable  of  duty. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Parsons,  the  surgeon  of  the  Lawrence,  the 
muscular  material  was  reduced  to  its  abso- 
lute minimum.  "When  the  battle  had 
raged  an  hour  and  a  half,"  says  Dr.  Par- 
sons, "  I  heard  a  caJl  for  me  at  the  small 
skylight,  and,  stepping  toward  it,  I  saw  it 
was  the  commodore,  whose  countenance 
was  calm  and  placid  as  if  on  ordinary 
duty.  '  Doctor,'  said  he,  '  send  me  one  of 
your  men,' — meaning  one  of  the  six  that 
were  to  assist  me;  which  was  done  in- 
stantly, In  five  minutes  the  call  was 
repeated  and  obeyed ;  and  at  the  seventh 
call,  I  told  him  he  had  them  all.  He 
asked  it  any  could  pull  a  rope,  when  two 
or  three  of  the  wounded  crawled  upon  dpck 
to  lend  a  feeble  hand  in  pulling  at  the  lost 
guns."     So  close  and  desperate  was  this 
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conflict;  so  brave  and  courageous 
the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  for 
the  honor  and  rights  of  America. 

It  was  two  o'clock,  and  Captain 
Elliott,  of  tlie  Niagara,  was 
enabled  by  the  aid  of  a  fresh 
breeze  to  bring  his  ship  into 
close  action  in  gallant  style. 
Finding,  now,  that  iio  resistance 
or  hostility  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Lawrence  could  be  profitably  per- 
sisted in,  Perry  suddenly  formed 
the  determination  to  sluft  his  flag 
to  Elliott's  ship ;  arid,  leaving  his 
own  vessel  in  charge  of  her 
lieutenant,  the  brave  and  gallant 
Yam  all,  he  hauled  down  his 
union-jaclc,  and,  taking  it  under 
his  arm,  ordered  a  boat  to  put 
him  on  board  the  Niagara.  He 
passed  the  line  of  the  enemy, 
exposed  to  a  perfect  shower  of 
their  musketry,  still  standing  in 
the  boat, — waving  his  sword  and 
gallantly  cheering  his  ntieo, —  a 
marked  and  pointed  object  from 
three  of  the  enemy's  ships,  until 
he  was  forcibly  pulled  down  by 
his  own  men.  He  arrived  safe, 
■rod  tumultuous  huzzas  rent  the 
«i  a"*  he  again  unfurled  and 
hoisted  aloft  his  union-jack,  with 
its  inspiring  motto,  '  Don't  give 
up  the  shipl'  gaily  kissing  the 
breeze.  On  seeing  their  noble 
comm'Viider  step  upon  the  deck  of 
the  Niagara,  the  crew  of  the 
Lawrence  —  the  few  that  yet 
remained  —  sent  up  three  lusty 
cheeri  The  question  with  which 
Elhott  first  saluted  Perry  was — 

"  How  is  the  day  going  ?  " 

"  Badly  1 "  was  the  brief  reply ; 
"and  do  you  see  those  infernal 
gnn  boats — they  have  lost  us  the 
victory ! " 

"No!"  exclaimed  Elliott ;  "do 
you  take  command  of  this  ship, 
and  I  will  bring  up  the  boats." 

Elliott  at  once  put  off,  to  bring 
up  the  schooners  which  had  been 
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kept  liack  hy  the  lightness  of  the  wind. 
At  this  moment,  the  flag  of  the  Lawrence 
was  hauled  down.  Lieutenant  Yarnall, 
upon  whom  the  command  of  the  vessel 
devolved  aiter  the  commodore  left  her, 
refused  for  some  time  to  leave  the  deck, 
though  more  than  once  wounded;  and 
Lieutenant  Brooks  and  Midshipman  Saul 
were  hoth  killed.  As  the  surgeon  was 
stooping,  in  the  act  of  dressing  or  examin- 
ing a  wound,  a  ball  passed  through  the 
ship  a  few  inches  from  his  head,  which, 
had  it  been  erect,  must  have  been  taken 
off.  The  principal  force  of  the  enemy's  fire 
had  now  been  sustained  uninterruptedly 
by  the  Lawrence,  and,  as  she  was  rendered 
totally  incapable  of  defense,  any  further 
show  of  resistance  would  have  been  a  use- 
less sacrifice  of  the  remnant  of  her  brave 
and  mangled  crew.  The  enemy  were  at 
the  same  time  so  crippled,  that  they  were 
unable  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  cir- 
cumstances soon  enabled  her  crew  again 
to  raise  the  American  flag. 

Commodore  Perry  now  gave  the  signal 
to  all  the  vessels  for  close  action.  The 
small  vessels,  under  the  direction  of  Elli- 
ott, got  out  their  sweeps,  and  made  all 
sail.  On  an  inspection  of  the  Niagara, 
and  finding  her  but  little  injured,  Perry 
determined  upon  the  bold  and  desperate 
expedient  of  breaking  the  enemy's  line ; 
he  accordingly  bore  up  and  passed  the 
head  of  the  two  ships  and  brig,  giving 
them  a  raking  fire  from  his  starboard 
guns,  and  also  a  raking  fire  upon  a  large 
schooner  and  sloop,  from  his  larboard 
quarter,  at  half  pistol  shot. 

Having  brought  the  whole  squadron 
into  action.  Perry  luffed  up  and  laid  his 
ship  alongside  of  the  British  commodore, 
Barclay,  of  the  Lady  Prcvost.  Approach- 
ing within  half  pistol  shot,  Perry's  fire 
was  so  destructive  that  the  enemy's  men 
were  compeDed  to  run  below.  At  this 
moment  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  Cal- 
edonia came  up  and  opened  her  fire  upon 
the  British ;  and  several  others  of  the 
squadron  were  enabled  soon  after  to  do 
the  same, — the  small  vessels  having  now 
got    up   within     good    grape-and-canister 


distauce  on  the  other  quarter,  inclosed 
their  enemy  between  them  and  the  Niag- 
ara, and  in  this  position  kept  up  a  most 
deadly  fire  on  both  quarters  of  the  British. 
For  a  time,  the  combat  raged  with  inde- 
icribable  violence  and  fury.  The  result  of 
a  campaign — the  command  of  a  sea — the 
glory  and  renown  of  two  rival  nations 
matched  for  the  first  time  in  squadron, — 
these  were  the  issues  at  stake  which  in- 
spirited the  combatants.  The  contest  was 
not  long  doubtful.  The  Queen  Charlotte 
having  lost  her  captain  and  all  her  princi- 
pal officers,  by  some  mischance  ran  foul  of 
her  colleague,  the  Detroit.  By  this  acci- 
dent, the  greater  part  of  their  guns  were 
rendered  useless,  and  the  two  ships  were 
now  in  turn  compelled  to  sustain  an  inces- 
sant fire  from  the  Niagara  and  the  other 
vessels  of  the  American  squadron.  The 
flag  of  Captain  Barclay  soon  struck ;  and 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Lady  Prevost, 
the  Hunter,  and  the  Chippewa,  surren- 
dered in  immediate  succession.  The 
Little  Belt  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
pursued  hy  two  gun-boats,  and  captured. 
Thus,  after  a  contest  of  three  hours,  was  a 
naval  victory  achieved  by  the  Americans, 
in  which  every  vessel  of  the  enemy  was 
captured.  If  anything  could  enhance  its 
brilliancy  it  was  the  modest  and  laconic 
manner  in  which,  Csesar-like,  it  was 
announced  by  the  gallant  victor — 

"WB  HAVE  MET  THE  ENEMY,  AKD  THEY 
AKK  0UB8 !  " 

The  carriage  in  this  action  was  very 
great  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  en- 
gaged. The  Americans  had  twenty-seven 
killed,  and  ninetyisix  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  about  two  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  many  of  these  being 
ofiicers ;  and  the  prisoners,  amounting  to 
six  hundred,  exceeded  the  whole  number 
of  Americans.  Commodore  Barclay,  a 
gallant  sailor,  one  of  whose  arms  had  been 
shot  off  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  under 
Lord  Nelson,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
hip,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  remaining  arm. 
Perry  was  but  twenty-seven  years  old,  and 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
the  lake-fever,  when  he  thus   'met  the 
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enemy,' — a  circumstance  that  heightens 
the  estimate  to  he  put  upon  his  indomita^ 
ble  perseverance  and  bravery  on  this  occv 
sion.  To  hia  adroit  transfer  of  his  com- 
mand to  the  ^Niagara,  passing  through  the 
thickest  of  the  battle  in  an  open  boat,  may 
fairly  be  attributed  hia  briUiant  fortune 
on  that  eventful  day.  His  success  raised 
him  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  professional 
renown,  and  the  naval  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  lakes  was  tri- 
umphantly secured. 

This  important  and  decisive  battle  was 
fought  midway  of  the  lake,  between  the 
two  hostile  armies,  who  lay  on  the  oppo- 
site shores,  \vaiting  In  anxious  expectation 
of  its  result, — the  allied  British  and  Indian 
forces,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  five  thou- 
sand, under  Proctor  and  Tecumaeh,  being 
ready,  in  case  of  a  successful  issue,  to 
renew  their  ravages  on  the  American 
borders.  The  fruits  of  this  victory,  there- 
fore, were  such  as  to  cause  unbounded 
demonstrations  of  joy  in  the  United  States. 
All  party-feelings  were  for  the. time  for- 
gotten; and  the  glorious  occurrence  was 
celebrated  by  illuminations  and  festivities, 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 
During  this  same  year,  our  gallant  navy 
was  victorious  in  the  capture  of  the  sloop- 
of-war  Peacock,  by  Captain  James  Law- 
rence;  and  in  the  capture  of  the  brig 
Boxer,  by  the  Enterprise,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Barrows.  The  British,  how- 
ever, on  the  first  of  June,  rejoiced  in  the 
capture  of  the  Chesapeake  by  the  frigate 
Shannon,  off  Boston  harbor,  and,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  August,  in  the  capture  of  the 
Argua,  Captain  Allen,  by  the  Pelican. 
The  British  were  also  victorious  on  land, 
at  the  battles  of  Mackinaw,  Queenstown, 
Frenchtown,  and  some  other  points ;  but 
lost  the  battles  of  York,  Fort  Meigs,  and 
the  Thames.  The  proposed  invasion  of 
Canada,  under  the  direction  of  Generals 
Dearborn,  Wilkinson,  Hampton,  Lewis, 
and  Izard,  proved  a  failure,  Sueh  a  vic- 
tofy,  therefore,  as  that  of  Perry,  was  well 
calculated  to  fill  the  nation  with  joy. 

The  struggle  being  ended,  and  Perry 
acquainting    himself   with   the   condition 


and  wants  of  the  several  vessels  and  their 
crews,  at  last  visited  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  Lawrence.  The  deck  was  slip- 
pery with  blood  and  brains,  and  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  officers  and  men,  and 
the  ship  resounded  everywhere  with  the 
groans  of  the  wounded.  Those  of  the 
crew  who  were  spared  and  able  to  walk  or 
limp,  approached  the  gallant  captain  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and  with  outstretched 
arms  of  welcome ;  hut  the  salutation  was 
a  silent  one  on  both  sides, — so  overcome 
with  emotion  were  the  hearts  of  these 
brave  men,  that  not  a  word  could  find 
utterance.  The  principal  loss  in  the 
whole  action  was  on  board  the  Lawrence, 
so  indomitable  was  Perry's  resolution  not 
to  be  conquered.  In  memory  of  this  he- 
roic service  to  hia  country,  there  was 
erected  in  1860,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  near 
the  scene  of  his  great  battle,  a  marble 
statue  by  Walcutt. 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  two  Indian 
chiefs  who  had  been  selected  for  their 
skill  as  marksmen,  and  stationed  in  the 
tops  of  the  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  pick- 
ing off  the  American  officers,  were  found 
snugly  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  that 
ship.  These  savages,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  vessels  of  no  greater  magni- 
tude than  what  they  could  sling  upon  their 
backs,  when  the  action  became  warm, 
were  so  panic-struck  at  the  terrors  of  the 
scene  and  at  the  strange  perils  surround- 
ing them,  that,  looking  at  ea«h  other  in 
amazement,  they  vociferated  their  signifi- 
cant 'Quonth/'  and  precipitately  de- 
scended to  the  hold.  In  their  British 
uniforms,  hanging  in  bags  upon  their, fam- 
ished bodies,  they  were  now  brought  be- 
fore Commodore  Perry,  fed,  and  discharged, 
— no  further  parole  being  necessary  to 
prevent  their  ever  engaging  again  in  a 
similar  contest. 

The  slain  of  the  crews  of  both  squadrons 
were  committed  to  the  lake  immediately 
after  the  action ;  and,  the  nest  day,  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  the  American  and 
British  officers  who  had  fallen,  were  per- 
formed at  an  opening  on  the  margin  of 
the  bay,  in  an  appropriate  and  affecting 
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The  crews  of  botli  fleets  united 
in  tbe  ceremony.  The  autumnal  stillness 
of  the  weather — the  procession  of  boats — 
the  music — the  slow  and  regular  motion 
of  the  oars,  striking  in  exact  time  with  the 
notes  of  the  solemn  dirge — the  mournful 
waving  of  the  flags — the  sound  of  the 
minute-guns  from  all  the  ships — the  wild 
and  solitary  aspect  of  the  place  ; — all  these 
gave  to  this  funeral  ceremonial  a  most 
impressive  influence,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  terrible  conflict;  of  the  preceding 
day.  Two  American  and  three  British 
officers  were  interred  side  by  side  of  each 
other,  in  this  lonely  place  of  sepulture,  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  a  few  paces  from 
the  beach. 

In  his  ofBcia!  dispatch,  Perry  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  co-operation, 
bravery  and  judgment,  of  his  associate, 
Captain  Elliott.  Kevertheless,  there  is 
universal  agreement  with  the  assertion 
made  by  Mackenzie,  the  appreciating  biog- 
rapher of  this  heroic  commander,  that  the 
battle  of  Erie  was  won  not  merely  by  the 
genius  and  inspiration,  but  eminently  by 
the  exertions,  of  one  msm, — a  young  man 
of  twenty-seven,  who  had  never  beheld  a 
naval  engagement.  He  had  dashed  boldly 
into  action  with  the  Lawrence,  trusting 
that  the  rear  of  his  line  would  soon  be 
able  to  close  up  to  his  support.  Sustained, 
however,  only  by  the  Caledonia,  the  Ariel, 
and  the  Scorpion,  he  resisted  for  two  hours 
or  more  the  whole  of  the  British  squadron. 
Overcome  at  last.  Perry  made  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  his  remaining  resources,  and 
Q  the  enemy,  with  desperate 


obstinacy,  a  victory  which  that  enemy  iiad 
already  claimed  with  exulting  cheers  for 
his  own.  This  he  accomplished  by  an 
evolution  unsurpassed  for  genius  and  hard- 
ihood, bearing  down  with  dauntless  assur- 
ance upon  the  whole  of  the  opposing  fleet, 
and  dashing  with  his  fresh  and  uninjured 
vessel  through  the  enemy's  line,  to  their 
dismay  and  complete  discomfiture.     And 


this  victory  on  the  lake  was  so  much  the 
more  important  from  its  enabling  General 
Harrison  to  recover  from  tlie  British  in- 
vaders the  American  territory  which  they 
Jiad  occupied,  and  to  pursue  them  into 
Canada,  where,  on  the  fifth  of  October, 
they  were  totally  routed  in  the  battle  of 
the  Thames.  Nearly  all  the  British  force 
was  either  captured  or  slain,  and  their 
famous  Indian  ally,  Tecumseh,  here  ended 
his  life. 
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Precipitate  Flight  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Hia  Cabinet  —The  Capitala  of  Europe 
Protected  from  Fire  and  Devaalalion  by  Their  Conquerors. — Contrast  of  British  Warfare  iu  America. 
— The  Capitol,  Preaidential  Mansion,  etc..  Sacked  and  Fired. — National  Indignation  Aroused  by  Tiiese 
Barbarities  — Veterans  frooi  Euroj  e'a  Battle-Pields  Execute  these  Deeds. — Orders  to  "  Lay  Waste  " 
the  Americin  Coaat — Operations  at  tlie  South, — Wasliinston  the  Prize  in  View  — Inefficiency  of  its 
Defense — Winder  anl  Barney  in  Command. — The  Idea  of  an  Attacic  Scoutoil. — Onward  March  of 
thf  I  \  1 1  r  — !■  rf  U  A  tfnicnt  in  tlio  City,— High  Officials  in  Camp  —The  Armies  at  Bladens- 
'        — \  1  '  \    Taken — Kosa's  Progress  Unopposed — Complete  Master  of  the 

City.— A  Rush  for  tlie  Spoils.- British  Soldiers  in  the  While 
Hiiise.— They  Eat  the  Preaident'a  Dinner.— Cocitburn's 
Irl  Infamy.— Retreat  of  tlio  Vandal  Foe.— Tlioir  iVIarc!i 
I    1011  Baltimore.— Ross  Shot  Dead  in  the  Figiit. 


PjIaEDLY  any  event  connceted  witli  the  second  war  with 
\  Gieat  Eiitaiu  aroused  so  universal  a  spirit  of  indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — so  united 
a  sentiment  of  hostditj  —  against  their  ancient  enemy  as 
the  aptuie  aul  luming  of  Washington  city  the  fedeial 
caj  ital  Augu«t  twenty  fouith  1814 
Ihe  cuiiiiiiei  eiuent  of  this  j ear  wai  di  tinguished  b^  mihtarj  and  political  oceui 
rences  of  transcende  it  impoitanre  iui-h  as  the  entry  of  the  alhed  aim  ea  irto  Paiis 
the  forced  abdication  of  Napoleon  hii  exile  to  Elba  <md  the  establishment  of  geneiil 
pea  e  n  the  continent  B  it  thew  momentou  tiansa  t  oiia  which  bile  I  the  E  iroje'ui 
woild  with  almost  b  undlesa  exultttion  produced  m  Ameri  a  a  ler^  dtfEeient  imjiei 
sion  Ihe  f-»ct  of  pa  ification  hiving  been  at  hat  definitely  accomplished  thioughout 
Europe  offered  to  the  British  'i  large  disposable  for  e  both  nival  and  milita,  y  — that 
nhicb  h  d  1  een  so  sucreasf  1II7  instrumental  m  o^erthi  owing  the  greatest  po  er  and 
most  masterlj  wiirioi  m  the  noiH  With  this  foice  England  re  olvel  on  giving  to 
the  wai  m  Amen  a  a  chsiracter  of  new  anl  m  leased  activiti  TJid  extent  and  tl  e 
r  yil  author  ties  accordingly'  pron  il^^ted  it  it.  their  letermmed  purpose  to  laj  ett, 
the  whole  Ameiican  coi^t  trom  Ma    e  to  Georgii 

In  puiRuin  e  ot  this  &inguinari  ji  gramme  of  operations  Adminl  Sir  Aleiindei 
(jockburn  wis  iitruatel  with  the  Biitish  laial  iimament  and  th>- aimy  wis  put  in 
command  ot  Majot-G-eneral  Ross,  a  brave  leader  m  the  Peninsula  wars,  under  Welling- 
ton, the  conqueror  of  Napoleon, 
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About  the  middle  of  Anguat,  an  Engliali 
squadron  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  sail 
arrived  in  the  Cbeaapeake,  with  troops 
destined  to  strike  the  first  decisive  blow, 
namoly,  an  attack  on  Wasiiington,  the 
metropolis  of  the  United  Statea.  Of  the 
American  forces,  General  Winder,  .is  the 
successor  of  General  Van  Ness,  aided  by 
Genei-al  Walter  Brown  and  John  E.  How- 
ard, was  in  cornmand  of  the  army,  and 
Commodore  Barney  of  the  flotilla.  The 
enemy  divided  his  force  into  three  parts. 
One  division  was  sent  up  the  Potomac, 
under  Captain  Gordon,  for  the  purpose  of 
bombarding  Fort  Watburton,  and  opening 
the  way  to  the  city  of  Washington ;  and 
another,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  was 
dispatched  to  threaten  Baltimore. 

The  main  body  ascended  the  Patuxent, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing Commodore  Barney's  flotilla,  which 
had  taken  refuge  at  the  bead  of  that  river, 
hut  with  the  real  intention,  as  it  was  soon 
discovered,  of  attacking  Washington.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  the  expedition 
proceeded  to  Benedict,  the  head  o£  frigate 
navigation.  This  place,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Patuxent,  was  reached  on  the  nine- 
toonth  of  August;  and,  on  the  next  day, 
the  debarkation  of  the  land  forces  under 
General  Eoss,  to  the  number  of  six  thou- 
sand, was  completed.  On  the  twenty-first, 
pursuing  the  coarse  of  tlie  river,  the  troops 
moved  to  Nottingham,  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  arrived  at  Upper  Marlborough ;  a, 
flotilla,  consisting  of  launches  and  barges, 
under  Cockburn's  command,  ascending  the 
river  and  keeping  pace  with  them.  The 
day  following,  the  flotilla  of  Commodore 
Barney,  in  obedience  to  orders  to  that 
effect,  was  blown  up  by  men  left  for  that 
purpose,  the  commodore  having  already 
joined  General  Winder  with  his 


At  this  time,  when  the  invading  army 
was  within  twenty  miles  of  the  capital. 
Winder  was  at  the  head  of  only  three 
thousand  men,  one-half  of  whom  were  mili- 
tia entirely  untried.  The  Baltimore  mili- 
tia, those  from  Annapolis,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia   detachment,    had    not   yet  airiyed. 


His  camp  was  at  the  Woodyard,  twelve 
miles  from  Washington.  It  was  still 
doubtful  whether  the  British  intended  an 
attack  upon  Fort  Warburton,  which  could 
offer  hut  little  resistance  to  their  land 
forces,  although  it  could  he  formidable  to 
their  ships,  or  intended  to  march  directly 
on  Washington.  The  secretary  of  war. 
General  Armstrong,  himself  an  old  soldier, 
scouted  the  idea  of  an  attack  on  the  capi- 
tal, saying,  energetically — 

"  Have  they  artillery  ?  No,  Have  they 
cavalry  ?  No.  Then  don't  tell  an  old  sol- 
dier that  any  regular  army  will  or  can  come. 
We  are  more  frightened  than  hurt,  or 
likely  to  be.  What  do  they  want,  what 
can  they  get,  in  this  sheep-ivalk?  (as  he 
ironically  termed  the  'city  of  magnificent 
distances.')  If  they  want  to  do  anything, 
they  must  go  to  Baltimore,  not  come  to 
this  barren  wilderness  ! " 

But  the  secretary's  military  judgment 
was  found  to  be  at  fault,  as  events  soon 
showed.  Alarmed  at  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs,  President  Madison  con- 
vened a  special  cabinet-council,  to  devise 
measures  for  meeting  the  extraordinary 
emergency.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
with  parts  of  the  adjacent  states,  was  con- 
stituted a  distinct  military  department, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  the 
assembling  of  congress  at  a  speedy  day. 
But,  in  anticipation  of  such  movements  as 
these,  the  British  army  again  set  out,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-second,  and, 
after  skirmishing  with  the  Americans, 
halted  for  the  night.  General  Winder 
now  retreated  to  a  place  called  the  Old 
Fields,  which  covered  Bladensburg,  the 
bridges  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
and  Fort  Warburton.  Colonel  Monroe, 
the  seeretaiy  of  state,  and  subsequently 
president  of  the  United  States,  had  been 
with  the  commanding  general  for  several 
days,  assisting  him  with  his  counsel,  and 
actively  engaged  in  reconnoitering  the 
enemy,  Late  in  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-second.  President  Madison,  the 
secretaries  of  war  and  navy,  and  the  attor- 
ney^eneral,  joined  General  Winder ;  here 
they  slept  that  night,  and  remained  on  the 
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ground  until  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
third,  when,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
an  immediate  attack,  it  was  concluded  to 
abandon  that  position,  and  retire  to  the 
eastern  branch  bridge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third, 
General  Winder's  army  had  been  duly 
mustered  and  reviewed  by  the  president. 
It  then  consisted  of  four  hundred  horse, 
under  tbe  command  of  Colonel  Tilghman  ; 
four  hundred  regular  troops,  under  Colonel 
Scott,  SIX  hundred  marines  md  flotilH 
men,  under  Commodore  Barney,  and  Cap- 
tain MiUer,  with  five  jieces  of  heavy 
oidnanie,  and  eighteen  hundred  militia , 
— forming  an  aggregate  of  three  thousand 
two  bundled  men  with  le^enteen  pieces 
ofaitillery  The  general  staff  LonifiBted 
of  the  president  o±  the  United  States,  ^s 
commindci  m  ihiet  the  sccretanes  of 
atitp,  v.  IT     nl  ntt\,  the  attorney  genenl. 


and  General  Winder.  At  Eladensburg, 
General  Stansbury  had  arrived  from  Bal- 
timore, with  hia  brigade  of  drafted  militia ; 
also,  the  fifth  regiment,  consisting  of  the 
elite  of  the  Baltimore  city  brigade,  under 
Colonel  Sterrett,  a  battalion  of  riflemen 
under  Major  Pinckney,  and  Myers's  and 
Magruder's  companies  of  artillery,  with 
six  field-pieces. 

The  invading  army  at  Upper  Marlbor- 
ough, on  the  twenty-third,  did  not  exceed 
four  thousand  five  hundred  effective  men, 
without  cavalry,  wagons,  or  means  of 
transportation,  and  with  but  three  pieces 
of  light  artillery,  drawn  by  men.  The 
force    remained    at    Upper    Marlborough 


until  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-thii-d, 
when  they  commenced  their  march  towards 
Washington,  by  the  way  of  Bladens- 
buvg.  Colonel  Scott  and  Major  Peter, 
with  light  detachments,  were  sent  out  to 
meet  and  harass  the  enemy,  and  General 
Stansbury  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  on  the  route 
direct  to  Upper  Marlborough,  Colonel 
Scott,  with  his  detachment,  met  the  Brit- 
ish about  six  miles  in  advance  of  the  main 
body,  and,  after  some  skiimiahing 
retreited  The  American  aimy  at  Old 
Fields,  were  placed  in  a  favoiable  attitude 
of  defense,  the}  lemiinedm  their  pcition 
until  evening,  when,  aj.prehen(ting  the 
appioa4,h  of  the  enemy,  they  weie  ordeied 
to  niaich  to  Washington  The  British 
encimped  that  evening  three  miles  in 
front  ot  the  position  which  tlie  Amencin 
tioops  had  left  The  letreat  of  the  latter 
tow  ^rda  the  city  was  precipitate  and  dis 
oiderlj,  the  enemy  being  supposed  to  he 
in  close  pursuit 

General  Wiudei,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twentj  fouith,  had  established  his  head- 
quarters, with  the  main  bod^,  at  the  east- 
ern branch  budge  Hisfonehere  amounted 
to  three  thousand  fi^  e  hundred  men ,  Gen- 
eral Stansbury  was  four  miles  in  front  at 
Bladensburg,  with  twenty-five  hundred; 
Colonel  Minor,  with  seven  hundred  in 
the  city  of  Washington, — endeavoring  to 
get  across  to  the  arsenal;  and  General 
Young's  brigade  of  five  hundred,  twelve 
miles  below,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Potomac, 

Various  reports  were  brought  to  head- 
quarters, of  the  movements  and  intentions 
of  the  British.  The  president  and  heads 
of  departments  assembled  at  General 
Winder's  in  tho  morning.  The  secretary 
of  state,  upon  hearing  a  rumor  that  the 
British  were  marching  upon  tlie  capital  by 
the  way  of  Bladensburg,  proceeded  to  join 
General  Stansbury,  to  aid  him  in  forming 
a  line  of  battle.  That  commander,  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  retired  from  hia 
position  in  advance  of  Bladensburg,  and 
occupied  the  ground  west  of  the  village,  on 
the    right  bank  of  the    eastern    branch. 
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Here  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  fight  the  battle  that  was  to 
deoide  the  fate  of  the  •metropolis. 

The  best  arrangements  that  time  would 
permit  were  made.  About  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  bridga,  the  artillery  from 
Baltimore,  consisting  of  six  six-pounders, 
under  the  command  of  Ca.ptain8  Myers  and 
Magruder,  were  posted  behind  a  kind  of 
breastwork;  and  Major  Pinekney'a  rifle- 
men were  placed  in  ambush  to  the  right  and 
left,  so  as  to  annoy  the  enemy  when 
attempting  to  cross  the  stream,  and  at  tho 
same  time,  in  conjunction  with  Captain 
Doughty's  company,  to  support  the  artil- 
lery. The  iiftli  Baltimore  regiment  was 
drawn  up  about  fifty  yards  in  the  rear, 
but  afterwards  removed  much  further. 
The  other  parts  of  the  brigade  were  also 
so  disposed  as  to  support  the  artillery,  and 
annoy  the  enemy  in  his  approach.  Shortly 
after  this  disposition  was  made,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Beall  arrived  with  about  five 
hundred  men  from  Annapolis,  and  was 
posted  higher  up  in  a  wood  on  the  right  of 
the  road.  General  Winder  having,  by 
this  time,  brought  up  his  main  body,  had 
formed  it  in  the  rear  of  Stansbury's  brig- 
ade, and  in  a  line  with  Beall's  detachment, 
and  the  heavy  artillery  under  Commodore 
Barney  posted  to  the  right  on  an  eminence 
near  the  road.  This  line  had  scarcely 
been  formed,  when  the  engagement  com- 
menced. This  was  about  twelve  o'clock,  the 
movement  being  as  follows : 

On  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  stream, 
a  column  of  the  British  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  moved  down  towards  the  bridge, 
throwing  rockets,  and  apparently  deter- 
mined to  force  the  passage.  He  now  made 
an  attempt  to  throw  a  strong  body  of 
infantry  across  the  stream,  but  a  few  well- 
directed  shot  from  the  artillery  compelled 
him  to  shelter  himself  behind  some  houses. 
After  a  considerable  pause,  a  large  column 
of  the  British  rapidly  advanced  in  the  face 
of  the  battery,  which,  although  managed 
by  skillful  and  courageous  officers,  was  un- 
able to  repress  them  ;  and  they  continued 
to  push  forward,  until  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable body  on  the  Washington  road. 


These  troops  had  not  advanced  far, 
when  the  companyunder  Captain  Doughty, 
having  discharged  their  pieces,  fled,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  commander  and 
of  Major  Pinckney  to  rally  them.  Had 
they  known  their  power,  however,  they 
would  have  stood  their  ground;  for  it  is 
stated,  on  the  best  historical  authority, 
that  when  General  Boss,  leading  on  his 
troops,  reconnoitered  the  militia  stationed 
on  the  rising  ground,  he  was  alarmed  at 
their  formidable  appearance.  But  be  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat ;  the  order  was 
given  to  move  forward.  His  alarm  was  of 
short  continuance,  A  few  congreve  rock- 
ets put  tho  Maryland  militia  to  flight ;  the 
riflemen  followed ;  the  artillery,  after  firing 
not  more  than  twice,  rapidly  retreated ; 
then  the  Baltimore  regiment,  on  which 
some  hopes  were  placed,  fled  also. 

The  British  now  moved  on  slowly,  until 
they  were  checked  by  the  marines  under 
Barney.  Finding  it  impossible  to  force 
the  position  of  the  marines  and  sailors  in 
front,  detachments  filed  by  the  right  and 
left  and  passed  up  ravines.  At  the  head 
of  one  was  stationed  the  Annapolis  regi- 
ment, which,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, fled  at  the  first  fire.  At  the  head 
of  the  other  ravine  were  placed  some  reg- 
ulars and  militia ;  they  also  showed  their 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  by  getting 
out  of  harm's  way  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  sailors  and  marines,  thus  deserted, 
and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  retired, 
their  guns  and  wounded  companions 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Owing  to  the  vigorous  fire  of  the  marines, 
the  British  lost  a  large  number  of  men, — 
nearly  a  thousand,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing ;  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  a 
little  rising  of  two  hundred.  At  the  time 
Commodore  Barney  ordered  a  retreat,  the 
British  were  in  his  rear,  and  he  was  made 
prisoner.  As  he  lay  wounded  hy  the  side 
of  the  fence,  he  beckoned  to  a  British 
soldier,  and  directed  him  to  call  an  offi- 
cer. General  Boss  himseH  immediately 
rode  np,  and,  on  being  informed  of  Bar- 
ney's rank  and  situation,  caused  him  to  be 
treated  with  that  gallantry  which  his  char- 
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acter  merited,  ordered  liis  wounds  to  te 
dressed,  and  paroled  bim.  Barnej'  offered 
his  watch,  as  m.  gift  to  tlio  soldier  wlio  had 
BO  obligingly  served  him,  but  the  Englisli- 
man  replied — 

"  I  ean  help  a  brave  man  without  pay." 

Much  has  been  said  by  critics  and  his- 

toriins  concerning  the  course  pursued  by 

the  chitf  migiatrate  of  the  nation,  during 


these  occurrences  around  and  within  the 
metropolis  Eefoie  the  American  troops 
broke  (sajs  Ingeisoll),  while  showers  of 
rockets  were  flying  where  the  president 
stood,  he  was  requested  by  General 
Winder  to  retire  out  of  their  reach,  and 
with  his  cabinet  he  withdrew  by  inglori- 
ous hut  not  ignominious  retreat;  although 
everything  demonstrated  that  a  field  of 
battle  was  not  Madison's  theater  of  action. 
Wilkinson's  account  imputes  to  General 
Armstrong,  secretary  of  war,  the  assertion 
that  the  '  little  man ' — meaning  Mr.  Mad- 
ison— said  to  the  veteran  whom  he  would 
not  allow  to  fight,  "Come,  General  Arm- 
strong, come,  Colonel  Monroe,  let  us  go, 
and  leave  it  to  the  commanding  general;" 
words  which  may  well  have  been  used, 
without  involving  any  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice against  the  utterer.  It  ia  extremely 
uncommon  for  conspicuous  men,  sur- 
rounded as  the  president  was,  to  betray 
apprehension,  even  if  they  feel  it.  Arm- 
strong, when  the  troops  fled,  gave  vent  to 
his  mortification  in  strong  terms,  addressed 
to  the  president,  of  disgust  at  so  base  and 
cowardly  a  flight,  and  no  doubt  the  presi- 


dent, amazed  and  confounded  by  the  trep- 
idation of  the  troops,  retired,  as  Colonel 
Monroe  his  secretary  of  state  did,  dis- 
heartened; General  Armstrong  indignant; 
and  Mr.  Eush,  the  youngest  and  only 
hoping  one  of  the  administration,  ashamed ; 
soon  followed  by  General  Winder,  demor- 
alized by  the  whole  of  the  front  line  van- 
ishing in  wild  disorder  from  the  conflict 
During  the  day,  Mr.  Madison  frequently 
dispatched  notes,  penciled  on  horseback, 
to  his  wife,  to  keep  her  informed  of  its 
vicissitudes.  More  than  Winder  feared 
and  Armstrong  predicted  of  inexperienced 
troops  was  realized  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  The  victory  was  won,  fully  and  com- 
pletely, by  the  British ;  and  it  required 
only  to  realize  in  fact,  what  was  now  being 
carried  out  in  spirit,  the  threat  of  the 
commanding  invader,  "  I  will  make  a  cow- 
paxture  of  these  Yankee  oapitol  grounds .'" 
Among  those  who  exhibited  conspicuous 
bravery,  as  participants  in  these  scenes, 
were  Hugh  McCulloch  and  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, so  prominent  in  national  affairs  in 
after  years. 

By  the  issue  of  this  battle,  General  Eoss 
obtained  possession  of  the  bridge  over  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  After 
halting  his  army  for  a  short  time  for 
refreshment,  he,  with  Admiral  Cockbum, 
rode  slowly  into  the  wilderness  city,  almost 
every  male  inhabitant  of  which  was  then 
absent,  either  in  arms,  or  in  distant  hiding- 
places, — some  keeping  close  in  their  dwell- 
ings. Many  passed  the  night  in  huts  and 
cornfields  around  the  town.  The  first 
considerable  dwelling  the  enemy  was  to 
pass  had  been  Mr.  Gallatin's  residence, 
the  house  of  Mr.  Sewall,  some  hundred 
yards  east  of  the  capitol.  Prom  behind 
the  side  wail  of  that  house,  as  is  supposed, 
at  all  events  from  or  near  to  it,  a  solitary 
musket,  fired  by  some  excited  and  perhaps 
intoxicated  person,  believed  to  be  a  well- 
known  Irish  barber,  aimed  at  General 
Eoss,  killed  the  bay  mare  he  rode.  In 
Boss's  official  report,  no  mention  is  made 
of  this  affair;  but  his  naval  companion. 
Admiral  Oockburn,  not  only  introduces  it 
in  his  account,  but  exaggerates  and  falsi- 
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ficf  tlie  111  idciit  11  to  ^r^li^t  he  Lharacter 
izps  14  iiiJiJ  s  miKi  itts  ot  uiiivei'sal 
i^intoii  enormity,  absuidlv  allmg  it  a 
liPiij  fire  fioni  the  i,apitol,  whiilt  was 
more  tliaa  twice  gun  shot  distant '  The 
house  tiom  which  this  shot  come  was  at 
once  huiued  bj  the  soldiery,  ind  all  its 
inm'itea  sHin  Othei  houses  ■dso  shared 
the  same  fate  one  of  these  being  General 
Wi'hington  s  house,  the  uiipiosoked  de 
struttion  of  winch  Genetal  Ross  much 
regietted,  on  being  informed  ot  its  owner 
ship 

Hiving  arrived  on  cipitol  hill  General 
Eoss  offtied  terms  of  capitulation  whn,h 
w  le  that  the  city  might  be  lansomed 
i  1  a  sum  ot  monej  neailv  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  publii,  and  private  pioperty 
it  contained  and  that  on  rei,eiving  it,  the 
tioops  should  retire  to  their  ships  unmo- 
lested But  there  being  at  the  time 
neither  en  1  nor  military  authoiities  at 
Wishington  hy  iihom  the  piopositions 
could  be  le  ei\ed  the  woiL  of  landahsm 
commenced  — Cockbnrn  being  the  soul  of 
these  outrages  It  became  at  last  a  per 
±e(,t  Cossack  rush  for  spoiK 


To  the  third  bri£;ade  tbit  nil  h  was 
least  fatigued  by  hghtmg  wa  assigt  ed 
the  task  of  deatioying  Accoi  ling  to  the 
Engli&h  narratni  who  was  also  the  perpe 
tr\t«i  jf  these  proceedings  it  was  a  sub- 
lime scene  The  sun  set  aa^s  this  jocund 
baiboriaii  before  the  different  regiments 
were  m  a  condition  to  move  m  the  dark 
Before  they  quitted  their  ground,  the 
woik  of  destruction  had  begun  m  the  nt^ 
Tlie  blazing  of  houses  ships  and  stores 
the  leptrte  of  etjloding  magazines  and 
the  crash  of  falling  roofs  informed  them, 
as  thej  proceeded  of  what  was  going  for 
ward  Nothing  (says  a  British  wiiter) 
lan  be  lonceive  1  finer  than  the  sight 
which  met  them  as  thej  drew  near  the 
town  The  sky  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
by  the  different  conflagrations  and  a 
Jark  red  light  was  thiown  upon  the  load 
sufli  lent  ti:  permit  each  man  to  view  dis 
tiactly  his  comrade  s  face  The  scene  was 
stiilin)  and  sublime  as  the  burning  of 
&t  Sebastian  s  The  first  and  second 
brigades  advanced  into  the  plain,  halted, 
and  m  close  column  bivouacked  tor  the 
night     Towards  morning  a  violent  storm 
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of  Fiiiii,  ai'ciimii  ini>-(l  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  cj.me  on, — whoso  flashes  seemed 
to  vie  in  brilliancy  with  the  flames  which 
burst  from  the  roofs  of  burning  houses, 
wliile  tlie  tlninder  drowned  the  noise  of 
crumbling  walls,  and  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  occasional  roar  of  cannon,  and  of 
large  depots  of  gun-powder,  as  they  ex- 
ploded one  by  one. 

The  description  thus  coldly  penned  by 
one  of  the  aetors  in  this  barbarous  drama, 
only  falls  short  of  the  terrible  truth.  In 
the  American  metropolis,  then  in  the  fif- 
teenth year,  only,  of  its  existence,  the 
British  found  about  nine  hundred  houses, 
scattered  in  groups  over  a  surface  of  three 
miles ;  and  two  splendid  biiildinga,  namely, 
the  capitol,  as  yet  unfinished,  and  the 
president's  house,  these  being  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  architecture  in  the 
new  world.  But,  beautiful  though  they 
were,  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  soon,  laid 
them  in  ruins.  The  great  bridge  across 
the  Potomac  was  also  wantonly  burnt. 
The  blaze  pi-oduced  by  these  wholesale 
acts  of  destruction  was  seen  even  in  Balti- 
more, forty  miles  distant.  All  that  was 
combustible  about  the  capitol  and  the  pres- 
idential mansion,  including  therein  all  the 
furniture  and  articles  of  taste  or  value,  and 
the  valuable  libraries  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  was  reduced  to 
Ewhes ;  and  the  walls  of  these  stately 
buildings,  blackened  with  smoke  and  in 
melancholy  demolition,  remained,  for  a 
time,  the  monuments  of  British  barbarity. 
Gales  and  Seaton's  valuable  printing 
establishment  was  also  destroyed.  All 
the  public  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  patent-ofiice,  shared  the  same  fate  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  also  took 
particular  pains  to  mutilate  the  beautiful 
monument  erected  in  honor  of  the  naval 
horoes  wlio  fell  at  Tripoli. 

It  is  related,  that  when  the  detachment 
sent  out  to  destroy  the  president's  house 
entered  his  dining-parlor,  they  found  a 
dinner-table  spread,  and  covers  laid  for 
forty  guests.  Several  kinds  of  wine,  in 
handsome  cut-glass  decanters,  were  cooling 
on    the    aide-board ;    dishes    and    plates, 


knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  were  arrana;pd 
for  immediate  use.  In  short,  everything 
was  ready  for  the  entertainment  of  a  cere- 
monious party.  Such  were  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  dining-room,  while  in  the 
kitchen  were  others  answerable  to  them  in 
every  respect.  Spits,  loaded  with  savory 
joints,  turned  before  the  fire;  pots,  sauce- 
pans, and  other  culinary  utensils,  stood 
near  by ;  and  all  the  other  requisites  for 
an  elegant  and  substantia]  repast  were 
exactly  in  a  state  which  indicated  that 
they  had  lately  and  precipitately  been 
abandoned.  These  preparations  were  be- 
held by  aparty  of  hungry  British  soldiers, 
with  no  indifferent  eye.  An  elegant  din- 
ner, even  though  considerably  over-dressed, 
was  a  luxury  to  which  few  of  them,  at  least 
for  some  time  back,  had  been  accustomed, 
and  which,  after  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  the  day,  appeared  peculiarly  inviting. 
They  sat  down  to  it,  therefore,  not  indeed 
in  the  most  orderly  manner,  but  with 
countenances  which  would  scarcely  have 
belied  a  party  of  aldermen  at  a  civic  feast ; 
and,  having  satisfied  their  appetites  with 
fewer  complaints  than  woiild  have  proba- 
bly escaped  their  rival  gourmands  afore- 
said, and  partaken  pretty  freely  of  the 
presidential  wines,  they  finished  with  the 
incendiary's  torch,  and  with  such  a  carni- 
val of  violence  and  plunder  as  would  dis- 
grace even  the  Thugs  of  India. 

Mrs.  Madison  states  that  General  Ross 
sent  a  message,  offering  her  an  escort  to 
whatever  place  of  safety  she  might  choose. 
"I  make  no  war,"  Boss  pretentiously 
remarked,  "  on  letters  or  ladies,  and  I  have 
heard  so  much  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Madison, 
that  I  would  rather  protect  than  burn  a 
house  which  sheltered  so  excellent  a  lady." 
She,  however,  had  seasonably  absented 
herself,  taking  with  her  siich  valuables,  in 
the  shape  of  plate,  portraits,  and  ward- 
robe, as  she  could  hastily  collect  and  have 
placed  in  a  wagon.  One  of  the  articles 
which  Mrs.  Madison  insisted  on  saving, 
before  leaving,  was  a  large  picture  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  by  Stuart ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, screwed  to  the  wall,  and  the  frame 
had  therefore  to  be  broken  and  the  canvas 
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detached  therefrom,  Mra.  Madison  Btand- 
ing  near  by,  with  a  carving  knife  in  her 
hand,  ready  with  her  assistance.  She 
succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Mr,  Jacob 
Barker,  in  her  purpose,  and  escaped  to  a 
tavern  some  sixteen  miles  from  the  city, 
Mr.  Madison  joining  Ler,  secretly,  in  the 
evening.  Eoss  remained  in  his  camp 
during  the  night.  Cockburn,  it  is  said, 
passed  the  same  time,  in  beastly  degra- 
dation, at  a  brothel. 

The  British  having  accomplished  the 
object  of  their  risit,  passed  through  Bla- 
densburg,  on  the  route  to  Benedict.  They 
left  their  dead  unburied ;  such  of  their 
wounded  as  could  ride,  were  placed  on 
horseback,  others  in  carts  and  wagons, 
and  a  considerable  number  were  left 
behind.  The  wounded  British  prisoners 
were  intrusted  to  the  humanity  of  Com- 
modore Barney,  who  provided  everything 
for  their  comfort ;  and  such  as  recovered 
were  exchanged,  and  returned  to  the  Brit- 
ish. The  retreat  of  the  invaders,  though 
unmolested,  was  precipitate,  and  conducted 
under  evident  apprehension  of  an  atta«]{. 
They  took  Alexandria  on  the  thirtieth  of 
August,  On  the  twelfth  of  September 
they  marched  upon  Baitimore,  but  were 
repulsed,  General  Rosa  losing  his  life  in 
the  preliminary  engagement.  It  was  amid 
the  excitement  of  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  foe,  especially  their  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  McHenry,  that  Francis  Key, 
who  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  composed 
that  popular  song,  "  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner." 


On  account  of  Washington  being  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  American  repub- 
lic, its  capture  occasioned  great  edut  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  and  much  chagrin 
and  indignation  throughout  the  United 
States — indeed,  the  whole  civilized  world 
exclaimed  against  the  act,  as  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  modern  warfare.  The  capitals 
of  most  of  the  European  kingdoms  had 
lately  been  in  the  power  of  an  enemy ;  but 
in  no  instance  had  the  conqueror  been 
guilty  of  similar  conduct.  In  this  case, 
too,  the  outrages  were  committed  while  a 
treaty  of  peace  w-as  actually  pending !  The 
success  of  the  Americans  in  the  battles  of 
Chippewa  and  Bridgewater,  had,  doubtless, 
greatly  exasperated  the  haughty  Britons, 
and  led  them  to  this  act. 

So  overwhelming  was  the  effect  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
wanton  burning  and  plunder  of  their  cap- 
ital, that  party  spirit  instantly  vanished, 
and  with  it  the  dissensions  which  had 
almost  paralyzed  the  government.  A 
nation  of  freemen  was  seen  to  rise  in  its 
strength.  Multitudes  who  had  at  first 
opposed  the  war  on  the  ground  of  its  impol- 
icy, or  who  had  condemned  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  now  viewed  Great  Britain  only  as 
a  powerful  nation,  precipitating  her  armies 
on  tlie  country,  with  the  simple  intention 
of  sating  her  vengeance  by  desolating  its 
fairest  portions.  The  whole  country  was  in 
motion ;  every  town  was  a  camp ;  all  consid- 
erations were  merged  into  one,  paramount 
above  all  others,  namely,  the  defense  of 
the  country  against  a  barbarous  foe. 
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The  Projected  British  Invasion  f  t1 
whelming  Blow  on  Their  Favor  t  E! 
Pride. — Not  One  of  the  Scvent  n  I 
Action  by  Downie. — McDonougl 
Scheme  of  Conquest. — PickeiJ  M  n  1 
Cliamplain. — Downie,  aBrave  Offi  e 


N    tl         States,  by  Land  and  Water,  Pmstrated  by  an  Over- 
n    n  — Mo  tUnexpected  and  Mortifying  Resultto  tlieEnemy's 
h  Fn   gns  Visible  Two  Hours  After  the  Opening  of  the 
La  M  Bsag«. — British   Advance    on  New    York. — Grand 

mpl  J  ed  — Great  Land  and  Naval  Force. — Their  Fleet  on  Lake 
■Flushed  Confidence  of  Victory. — Pleasure  Par- 


"  See  the  Fight."— Pluclr  of  Comm  d  e  McDonough,— His  Prayer  on  the  Eve  of  Battle  - 
Strange  and  Beautiful  Omen.— ItB  In  p  n  ng  Eff  ct  on  the  Men  .—McDonough  Sights  the  First  Gun. 
— The  Flagships  in  Close  Grapple. — Their  Aspect  like  a  Sheet  of  Fire. — Tremendous  Cannonade. — 
The  Two  Fleets  in  Full  Action. — Desperate  Situation  of  Both. — McDonough's  Extraordinary  Eesort. 
— Downie  Completely  Circumvented.— At  the  Mercy  of  the  Americans. — No  English  Flag  on  the 


^^^^^    lEULY  to  tho  joy  of  the  Amet- 
W  and  deeply  to  the  chagrin 

^^  *jB*  e  r  hoastful  enemy,  the  pro- 

^*^^  ]  ed  invasion  of  the  northern 
t  oi  tl  e  Un  ted  States,  planned  with  such 
[  ent  sagac  ty  and  with  the  most  prodi- 
tlay  of  lesources  by  the  British  gov- 
it,  for  the  fall  camp^gn  of  1814,  met 
■with  the  moat  s  gnal  defeat.  This  scheme 
of  conq  est  o  grandly  organized  and  con- 
ftdentl  cointel  pon,  covered  nothing  less 
than  tie  subj  gatjon  of  the  state  of  New 
lorl  id  the  several  states  of  New 
Engltnd  b  a  combined  movement  of  the 
E  gl  sh  Ian  land  naval  forces.  The  Ameri- 
cant  o  fld  ng  ra  the  bravery  of  those  with 
horn  the\  haJ  itrasted  the  honor  of  their 
fl  on  tl  e  -vcein — Stewart,  Perry,  McDon- 
ough, Chauncey,  Allen,  Warrington,  Henley, 
,  and  others, — did  not  shrink  from  the  threatened  conflict. 
The  important  post  of  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  being,  for  the  time,  in  a 
omparatively  defenseless   state,  the  British  determined  to   initiate   their  movement 
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by  <an  attack  upon  that  plaee  by  laud,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ametican  flotilla  concentrated 
on  the  lake; 

Accordingly,  on  the  tliird  of  September, 
Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor-general 
of  Canada,  at  the  head  of  some  fourteen 
thousand  men — most  of  them  veterans 
who  had  served  under  Wellington  in  his 
recent  victorious  campaigns  against  Napo- 
leon— entered  tlie  territories  of  the  United 
States,  On  the  sixth  they  ■irri\ed  at 
Plattsburg.  It  is  situated  near  the  lake 
on' the  nortliern  bank  of  the  smill  ri\er 
Saranac.  On  their  approich,  the  Amen 
can  troops,  who  were  posted  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  tore  up  the  pHnks  of  the 
bridges,  with  which  they  tormed  slight 
breastworks,  and  prepared  U  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  stream.  The  Briti  h 
employed  themselves  for  several  d-i^B  m 
erecting  batteries,  while  the  Ameiican 
forces  were  daily  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  volunteers  and  mihtia  Eail^ 
in  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  the  Br  t 
ish  squadron,  commanded  by  CommidoiP 
Downie,  appeared  off  the  harbor  ot  Platts 
burg,  where  that  of  the  United  "States 
commanded  by  Commodoie  MtDonough 
lay  at  anchor  prepared  for  b  ittle  Dowme 
an  of&cer  of  high  distinction,  coveted  thi*! 
combat  upon  Britain's  favorite  element 
not  doubting  for  a  moment  that  he  should 
cover  liimself  with  glory,  by  the  speedy 
capture  or  annihilation  of  the  \  ml  ee  fleet 
He  little  knew  the  pluck  of  McDonough 
— a  striking  illustration  of  whose  chai->c 
ter  may  here  be  related ; 

In  1806,  McDonough  was  lieutenant  of 
a  United  States  vessel,  the  Siren  then 
cruising  in  the  Mediterianean  undei 
the  command  of  Captain  Smith  One 
forenoon,  during  the  absence  of  Captain 
Smith  on  shore,  a  merchmt  bug  under 
the  colors  of  the  United  States  ame  into 
port,  and  anchored  ahead  -uid  cbse  ti  the 
Siren.  Soon  after,  a  boat  was  sent  from 
a  British  frigate  then  lying  m  the  harbor 
and  the  crew  boarded  this  merchantman 
After  remaining  alongside  a  little  while 
the  boat  returned,  M^iAojiej/iore  rnaii  than 


s7ie  went  with .'  This  circumstance 
attracted  the  notice  of  McDouougb,  who 
sent  Lieutenant  Page  on  board  the  brig, 
to  know  the  particulars  of  the  affair.  Page 
returned  with  information  that  the  man 
had  been  impressed  by  the  boat  that  came 
from  the  British  frigate,  although  be  had 
a  protection  as  an  American  citizen. 
McDonough's  blood  was  up  !  In  a  twink- 
ling,  he    ordered  the    Siren's    gig  to  be 


manned  a  d  putting  I  mself  m  her  went 
in  puisu  t  of  the  boit  determine!,  to 
rescue  hi  countryman  He  overtook  her 
alongside  the  British  fiigate  ]ust  as  the 
man  at  the  bow  wis  raising  his  boat  hook 
to  reach  the  &hip  and  took  out  the  Amer- 
1  on  byfoice, — althfugh  tlie  British  boat 
lial  eight  oars  ii  d  his  nly  four — »nd 
ciriiel  him  on  board  the  Siien  "When 
the  report  of  this  iftiir  was  borne  to  the 
c^ptam  ot  the  Britibh  frigate  he  put  off, 
m  a  rage  for  the  Siien  detennmed  to 
1  row  how  McDonuugh  had  dared  to  take 
a  man  from  oi  e  of  his  majesty's  boats. 
Politely  gieeting  him  McDmough  reso- 
lutelv  ''Old — 

The  man  is  an  American  seaman  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  flig  of  the 
United  States  and  it  is  my  duti  to  protect 
him 

Bj  '     I  don  t  cire  for  youi  Amer- 

iLin  flag  '  If  you  don  t  gn  e  up  the  man, 
111  bruig  my  fiigdte  alongside  and  blow 
J  on  to  the  levil '      replied  the  Britisher. 

That  you  may  do  but  as  long  is  my 
\essel  swims  I  shall  keep  the  man," 
calmly  renponded  McDonough 
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"  You  are  a  very  young  man,  and  will 
repent  of  this  indiscretion.  If  I  had  been 
in  the  boat,  you  would  not  dared  to  have 
taken  the  man,  I'm if  you  would !  " 

"  /  would  have  taken  the  man,  or  lost 
ftiff  li/e,"  said  McDonough. 

"  What,  air !  would  you  attempt  to  stop 
me,  if  I  were  now  to  undertake  to  impress 
men  from  that  brig  ?  "  inquired  the  Brit- 
ish captain,  scornfully. 

"  I  would ;  and,  if  you  wish  to  be  con- 
vinced, you  have  only  to  make  a  com- 
mencement." 

Enraged  at  this,  the  Englishman 
returned  to  his  ship,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  seen  making  in  the  direction  of 
the  American  merchantman.  McDonough 
thereupon  ordered  liis  boat  manned  and 
armed,  and  got  in  her  himself,  all  in  read- 
iness for  pursuit.  The  Englishman,  seeing 
the  turn  things  were  likely  to  take,  and 
deeming  discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of 
valor,  contented  himseK  with  taking  a  cir- 
cuit round  the  American  brig,  and  return- 
ing a^ain  to  the  frigate.  Thus  the  affair 
ended. 

It  was  with  this  cool,  intrepid,  and  res- 
olute master  of  himself  and  of  the  situa- 
tion, that  Downie,  flushed  with  expectations 
of  a  speedy  and  easy  victory,  was  soon  to 
deal,  and  by  whom,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
he  was  doomed  to  overwhelming  defeat,  on 
the  waters  of  that  vast  lake  where  his 
squadron  now  floated  in  proud  defiance. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  assurance  of  ability 
in  the  mind  of  Downie,  to  scatter  the 
Americans  to  the  four  winds,  that  a  Brit- 
ish barge,  filled  with  amateur  spectators, 
accompanied  the  other  vessels,  which 
misled  McDonough  to  suppose  that  there 
were  thirteen  barges  in  force,  when  in 
reality  there  were  but  twelve, — the  thir- 
teenth being  filled  with  idlers,  who  came 
not  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle,  but  to 
enjoy  the  excursion,  and  witness  and  share 
the  expected  victory. 

On  Sunday  morning,  September  11, 
1814,  it  being  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege, 
the  motives  which  induced  the  British 
general  to  delay,  liitherto,  his  final  assault 
upon  the  American  works,  became  appar-  . 


ent.  Belying  on  his  ability  to  carry  them, 
however  they  might  be  strengthened  and 
fortified,  he  had  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
British  fleet,  in  the  belief  that,  with  its 
co-operation,  an  easy  conquest  could  be 
made  not  only  of  the  American  army,  but 
also  of  the  American  fleet.  On  this  day, 
therefore,  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of 
the  frigate  Conflance,  carrying  thirty-nine 
guns,  twenty-seven  of  which  were  twenty- 
four  pounders ;  the  brig  Linnet,  of  sixteen 
guns;  the  sloops  Chub  and  Finch,  each 
carrying  eleven  guns  ;  and  a  large  number 
of  galleys,  each  carrying  one  or  two  guns ; 
was  seen  coming  round  Cumberland,  where 
the  American  fleet  lay  at  anchor. 

The  American  fleet  comprised  the  ship 
Saratoga,  carrying  twenty-six  guns,  eight 
of  which  were  long  twenty-four  pounders  ; 
the  brig  Eagle,  of  twenty  guns;  the 
schooner  Ticonderoga,  of  seventeen  guns ; 
the  sloop  Preble,  seven  guns ;  and  ten 
galleys,  six  carrying  two  guns  each,  and 
tlie  remainder  one  gun  apiece. 

Besides  the  advantage  which  the  enemiy 
possessed  in  being  able  to  choose  their 
position,  their  force  was  much  superior; 
The  number  of  guns,  all  told,  in  the  Brit^ 
ish  fleet,  amounted  to  ninety-five,  and  of 
men,  to  upwards  of  a  thousand ;  while  the 
Americans  had  only  eighty-six  guns,  and 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  men.  One  of 
the  American  vessels  had  been  built  with 
almost  incredible  dispatch  ;  eighteen  days 
before,  the  trees  of  which  it  was  con- 
structed were  actually  growing  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake. 

The  American  vessels  were  moored  in 
line,  with  five  gun-boats  or  galleys  on  each 
flank.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  look-out  boat 
announced  the  approach  of  the  British, 
and  at  nine,  imtnediately  on  getting  round 
Cumberland  Head,  Downie  anchored  in 
line  abreast  of  the  American  force,  at 
about  three  hundred  yards  distance,  and 
gave  tokens  of  battle.  The  youthful 
McDonough  awaited  all  these  movements 
with  perfect  calmness  and  order.  Indeed, 
true  to  his  manly  character  and  to  his 
trained  habits  of  observing  the  Sabbath 
and    trusting    to   divine    help   in  human 
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affairs,  he  knelt  down  in  the  prea  f 

his  men,  and  solemnly  offered  up  tl     i  \ 
lowing  prayer  of  the    Episcopal 
appointed  to  be  read  before  a  fight    t 
against  an  onomy ;   '  0  most  powerf  1        d 
glorious  Lord  God,  the  Lord  of  host     tl    t 
rulest  and  commandest  all  things     Th 
sittesfc  in  the  throne  judging  right        d 
therefore  we    make    our   address    t     tl  > 
Divine  Majesty  in  this  our  necessity  tl    t 
■thou  wouldest  talre  the  cause  intc    th 
own  hand,  and  judge  between  us  a    I 
enemies.     Stir  up  thy  strength,  0  L    d 
and  come  and  help  ua ;  for  thou  gh     t      t 
alway  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but         t 
save  by  many  or  by  few.     0  let      t 
sins  now  cry  against  us  for  veng 
but  hear  us  thy  poor    servants    b  gf,     g 
mercy  and  imploring  help,  and  that  tl 
■wouldest  be  a  defense  unto  us  agai     t  tl 
face  of  the  enemy.     Make  it  appea     th  t 
thou  art  our  Saviour  and  mighty  D  1 
erer,    through    Jesus    Christ    our    L    d 
Amen.'     The  offering  up  of  this  invoc  t 
to  the  God  of  battles,  on  the  eve    f  tl   t 
terrible  conflict,  was  a  moat  unusual  oc 
rence,  eminently  worthy  the  just  c 
whose   behalf   McDonough  was  ab     t  t 
strike  so  decisive  a  blow.     It  is  also     1  t  d 
that,  at  the  very  moment  of  McDon     gh 
ordering  his  vessels  cleared  and  pi  p      d 
for  action — amoment  when  modern  s     m 
like  old  Romans,  are  extremely  alive  to 
signs,  which  the  superstition   natural  to 
sensitive  and  imaginative  persons  converts 
into  auspicious  or  ill-boding  occurrences, 
— a  cheerful  indication  animated  the  Sara^ 
toga,  such  as  Caesar  or   Kapoleon  would 
have    proclaimed     to    his    soldiers    with 
delight,  and  they  would  have  hailed  with 
enthusiasm.      A  cock  flew  upon  a  gun- 
slide,  clapjped  his  wings,  and  crowed, — a 
signal  of  defiance  and  victory  which  broke 
the  silence  of  anxious  expectation  preced- 
ing tlie  battle,  being  received  with  exult- 
ant cheers  by  the  seamen. 

In  the  line  of  battle,  the  Confiance, 
Downie's  own  vessel,  was  opposed  to  the 
Saratoga,  commanded  by  McDonough; 
the  Linnet  to  the  Eagle;  the  British 
galleys    and  one  of    their   sloops   to   the 


T        d  thf  Preble,  and  the  left  divi- 

1  th    A  lencan  galleys ;  their  other 

I    [  p2  osed  to  the  galleys  on  the 

gl  t      T  iplete  his  arrangements  for 

tl  t         McDonough    directed  two  of 

I      g  11  J    t    keep  in  shore  of  the  Eagle, 

d  1  ttl  t  windward  of  her,  to  sustain 
th  1  I  ±  tl  e  line ;  one  or  two  more  to 
1  pp  t  to  the  interval  between  the 
E  gi  d  tJ  Saratoga;  a  few  opposite 
t  tl  t  1  between  the  Saratoga  and 
T  I  g  and  two  or  three  opposite 
th  t         1     between    the     Ticonderoga 

d  th  P  ble.  The  rear  of  the  liufl 
pp  1 1    have  been  cohered  according 

t    tl      pi 

I    tl      p     tion,  the  weather  being  per- 

f    tlj    1  1  calm,  and  the  bay  smooth, 

tl         1    1     f    ce    on  both    sides    became 

g  d       tl     work  of  blood;  and  at  the 

t  as  if  the  firing  from  the 

ft    t  g      t         the  Confiance  had  been  the 

g     1      th       land     conflict     commenced 

b  tw  th     Americans,    under  General 

Mic      1^        1  the  British,  under  Sir  George 

P  t      Th    latter  opened  a  heavy  flri? 

f    h  t    h  11     and  rockets,  upon  the  Amer' 

1  d  this  was  continued  with 

1  ttl  t        ption     until     sunset,     and 

t  m  d  w  th  spirit  and  effect,     At  six 

\o\\  th  fi  ng  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
h  d        ery    battery   having    been 

silenced  by  the  American  artillery.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  bombarding, 
and  while  the  ships  were  engaged,  three 
desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the  British 
to  pass  the  Saranac,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  American  works  by  storm,  or 
assault.  With  this  view,  scaling  ladders, 
fascines,  and  every  implement  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  were  prepared.  One 
attempt  was  made  to  cross  at  the  viflage 
bridge,  one  at  the  upper  bridge,  and  one 
at  the  ford  way,  three  miles  above  the 
works.  At  eafih  point,  they  were  met  at 
the  hank  hy  the  American  troops  and 
repulsed- 

But  the  fate  of  the  day's  conflict,  in 
which  the  two  great  competitors  for  mili- 
tary superiority  were  now  so  earnestly 
on  the    land    and    on    the    sea, 
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lej  ended  cl  fl\  oi  thp  jc  U  t  tl  e  i  al 
encoui  ter  and  tli  s  littor  mainlj  n  thp 
result  of  the  stngumiiy  tattle  between 
the  two  laigest  si  ips — the  Gonfi'ince  %nd 
the  Sai'itoga  under  the  d  rection  lefper 
tnely  of  Doivnie  and  M  Don  ugh  the 
commaa  leia  of  the  fleets 

Al  the  British  came  npirer  the  hue; 
Eagle  at  the  he  id  ot  the  Amen  an  line 
opentd  flie  suddenly  with  i  broadside  fiom 
her  four  long  guns  but  with  little  effe  t 
on  account  of  the  dist^ni-e  MoDonough 
how  ei  er  — 1  coiding  to  Cooper's  n'>riati\  e 
—  did  not  give  the  order  to  commence, 
although  the  enemy's  galleys  now  opened, 
for  it  was  apparent  that  the  Eagle's  five 
was  useless.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  was 
seen  that  her  shot  told,  McDonough  him- 
self, sighted  a  long  twenty-four,  and  the 
gun  was  fired.  This  shot  is  said  to  have 
struck  the  Confiaiice  near  the  outer  hawse- 
hole,  and  to  have  passed  the  length  of  her 
deck,  killing  and  wounding  several  men, 
and  carrying  away  the  wheel.  It  was  a 
signal  for  all  the  American  long-guns  to 
open,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  Araer- 


■^jccial  ai  tagcniat  the  Conh  net  ufter 
hea^ilj  Still  the  enemy  advanced  stead 
ily  and  m  the  most  gallant  manner  con 
fident  if  he  cjuld  get  the  desiied  posit  on 
with  his  vessels  that  the  gieat  weight  of 
the  Conhance  wiuld  at  once  de  ile  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  E  it  he  hid  misoal 
culated  his  own  piweis  of  enduitnce  md 
not  improbally  those  of  annoyance  pos 
ses  ed  by  the  enem>  on  the  other  s  de 
unier  the  gallant  McD  nough  The 
ani,hois  of  the  Conflance  were  hanging  Ij 
the  stoppers,  in  readiness  to  let  go,  and 
the  larboard  bower  was  soon  cut  away,  as 
well  as  a  spare  anchor  in  the  larboard 
forecliains.  In  short,  after  bearing  the 
flre  of  the  American  vessels  as  long  as 
possible,  and  the  wind  beginning  to  bafde, 
Downie  found  himself  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  anchoring  while  still  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  American  line.  The  helm  was  put 
Or-port,  the  ship  shot  into  the  wind,  and  a 
hedge  was  let  go,  while  the  vessel  took  a 
sheer,  and  brought  up  with  her  starboard 
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bower.  In  doing  the  latter,  however,  the 
kedge  was  fouled  and  became  of  no  use. 
In  comJng  to,  hei  halyards  wero  let  run, 
and  she  haulod  up  her  courses.  At  this 
time,  the  Linnet  and  Chubb  were  still 
atandiug  in,  farther  to  windward,  and  the 
former,  as  her  guna  bore,  fired  a  broadside 
at  the  Saratoga.  The  Linnet  soon  after 
anchored,  somewhat  nearer  the  Confiance, 
getting  a  very  favorable  position  forward 
of  the  Eagle's  beam.  The  Chubb  kept 
xmder  way,  intending,  if  possible,  to  rake 
the  American  line.  The  Pinch  got 
abreast  of  the  Ticonderoga,  under  her 
sweeps,  supported  by  the  gun-boats.  All 
the  English  vessels  came  to  in.  very  hand- 
some style,  nor  did  the  Confiance  fire  a 
single  gun  until  secured.  As  soon  as 
Downie  had  performed  this  duty,  in  a 
seaman-like  manner,  his  ship  appeared  a 
sheet  of  fire,  discharging  all  her  guna  at 
nearly  the  same  instant,  pointed  princi- 
pally at  the  Saratoga.  The  effect  of  this 
broadside  thrown  from  sixteen  long 
twenty-fours,  double-shotted,  in  perfectly 
smooth  water,  with  guna  leveled  to 
point-blank  range,  and  coolly  sighted, 
was  terrible  upon  the  ship  that  received 
it,  killing  or  wounding  one-flfth  of 
her  men,  including  her  only  lieutenant, . 
fi- amble. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  greater  weight 
of  the  enemy's  battery  seemed  to  be  inclin- 
ing the  scale  of  victory  in  his  favor,  he 
suffered  prodigiously.  The  chances,  too, 
againat  the  Saratoga,  were  accidentally 
increased  by  the  commander  of  the  Eagle, 
who,  being  unable  to  bring  hia  guns  to 
bear  as  he  wished,  cut  his  cable,  and, 
anchoring  between  the  Saratoga  and 
Ticonderoga,  exposed  the  former  vessel  to 
a  galling  fire  from  the  British  brig  Linnet. 
The  cannonade  from  all  the  vessels  was 
now  incessant  and  destructive,  dismount- 
ing guns,  disabling  crews  and  maats,  and 
on  both  sides  extremely  devastating ;  every 
gun  on  the  aide  of  the  Saratoga  facing  the 
enemy,  waa  rendered  useless,  nor  was  the 
situation  of  the  English  such  as  to  inspire 
them  with  any  flattering  prospect  of  escap- 
ing annihilation. 


Things  had.  so  culminated  that,  in  respect 
to  each  of  the  combatants,  the  fortunes  of 
the  contest  now  depended  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  difficult  naval  ma- 
neuvers, that  of  winding  the  vessel  round, 
and  bringing  a  new  broadside  to  bear  ! 

This  feat  the  Confiance  essayed  in  vain. 
The  invincible  commander  and  crew  of  the 
Saratoga  saw,  at  once,  that  the  only 
chance  now  left  was  a  resort  to  some 
extraordinary  expedient  to  meet  the  immi- 
nent emergency.  Three  times  MeDonough 
had  been  prostrated,  by  falling  spars, 
senseless  on  the  deck  of  his  ship — fought 
almost  to  the  water's  edge,  and  incapable 
of  further  effort.  It  was  at  this  critical 
moment,  that  an  old  seaman,  named  Brum, 
suggested  the  contrivance,  by  means  of  an 
anchor, — a  stem  anchor  being  put  on,  and 
the  bower  cable  cut, — to  turn  the  ship 
round,  so  as  to  bring  into  action  the  side 
remaining  uninjured.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  gallant  ship  rounded  to,  and 
presented  a  fresh  broadside  to  the  enemy. 
This  was  attended  with  such  destructive 
eiTect,  that  the  Confiance  was  obliged  to 
surrender  in  a  few  minutes. 

No  sooner  had  the  Confiance  surrendered, 
than  the  whole  broadside  of  the  Saratoga 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Linnet, 
which  struck  its  flag  fifteen  minutes  after- 
wards. The  sloop  which  was  opposed  to 
the  Eagle,  had  struck  some  time  before,  and 
drifted  down  the  line.  The  sloop  tJiat  was 
with  their  galleys  had  also  struck.  Three 
of  their  galleys  were  also  sunk,  and  the 
others  pulled  off.  McDonough's  galleys 
were  about  obeying  with  alacrity  the  signal 
to  pursue  them,  when  report  waa  made  of 
all  of  them  being  in  a  sinking  state ;  it 
consequently  became  necessary  to  annul 
the  signal  to  the  galleys,  and  order  their 
men  to  the  pumps.  MeDonough  states 
that  he  could  only  look  at  the  enemy's 
vessels  going  off  in  a  shattered  condition, 
for  there  waa  not  a  mast  in  either  squadron 
that  could  stand  to  make  sail  on,  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever.  The  lower  rigging, 
being  nearly  shot  away,  was  hanging  down 
as  loosely  and  uselessly  as  though  it  had 
just  been  placed  over  the  mast-heads. 
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The  Saratoga  received  flfty-five  round 
shot  in  ber  hull,  and  the  Confiauce  one 
hundred  and  five.  The  action  lasted  with- 
out any  cessation,  on  &  smooth  sea,  at 
close  quarters,  two  hours  and  twenty  min- 
utes. In  the  American  squadron,  flf  ty-two 
were  killed,  and  fifty-eight  wounded.  In 
the  British,  eighty-four  were  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  wounded.  Among 
the  slain  was  Downie,  the  British  com- 
mandant. This  engagement  was  in  full 
view  o£  hoth  armies,  and  of  throngs  of 
spectators  collected  on  the  heights,  border- 
ing on  the  bay,  to  witness  the  momentous 
scene.  It  was  viewed  by  the  inhabitants 
with  trembling  anxiety,  as  success  on  the 
part  of  the  British  would  have  opened  tu 


them  an  easy  passage  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  When,  therefore,  the  flag  of  the 
Confiance  was  struck,  the  shores  resounded 
with  the  deafening  acclamations  of  the 
troops  and  citizens.  The  British,  when 
they  saw  their  fleet  succumbing,  were 
terror-stricken.  Not  one  of  the  numerous 
British  ensigns  so  gaily  streaming  at  eight 
o'clock  was  visible  soon  after  ten.  British 
offensive  operations  in  that  vast  region 
were  now  stopped.  McDonough  received 
the  grateful  applause  of  his  countrymen  ; 
congress  conferred  its  highest  commemor- 
ative honors ;  and  the  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont presented  him  with  a  magnificent 
estate  on  Cumberland  Head,  overlooking 
the  very  scene  of  his  splendid  victory. 
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GBNERAi  JACKSON'S  TEKKIBLE  BOTJT  AND  SLAUGHTEK 
OB  THE  BRITISH  ASMT  AT  KEW  OBLEANS.— 1815. 


Hia  Consiinimate  Generalsliip  in  the  Order  and  Conduct  of  tliis  Campaign. — Tiie  War  with  Rngland 
Terminated  by  a  Sudden  and  Splendid  Victory  to  the  Araerioan  Arms.— Jacltson  is  Hailed  ae  One 
of  the  Greatest  of  Modern  Warriors,  and  as  tlie  Deliverer  and  Second  Savior  of  Hie  Counlry. — 
Hational  Military  Prestige  Gained  by  this  Decisive  Battle. — British  Invasion  of  Louisiana, — Prepar- 
atiors  to  Resist  Them, — Jaukson  Hastens  to  Mew  Orleans. — Hia  Presence  Inspires  Confidence. — 
Martial  Law  Proclaimed, — Progress  of  the  British  Forces. — They  Rendezvous  at  Ship  Inland. — 
Pirates  and  Indians  for  Allies. — Capture  of  the  United  States  Flotilla. — Arrival  of  Veterans  from 
England, — Desperate  Attempts  at  Storming. — Both  Armies  Face  Each  Other. — The  Day  of  Action, 
January  Eighth. — Genera!  Pakenham  Leads  the  Charge. — His  Motto,  "  Booty  and  Beauty." — t'ire 
and  Death  Open  Upon  Them, — They  are  Mown  Down  Like  Grass  — Paltenhflm  Falls  at  the  Onset, 
— Panie  and  Preeipitate  Retreat.— America's  Motto,  "  Victory  or  Death." — Tiie  Result  at  Home  and 
Abroad, — Startling  and  Impressive  Effect. 


L  is  a  fact  fruitful  of  the  most  suggestive  reflections, 

that,  had  the  fjwjilitiea  of  communication,  by  steam 

and  electricity  been  enjoyed  in  1815,  as  they  are  at 

the  present  time,  tlie  battle  of  New  Orleaiia,  and 

the  blood  which  flowed  so  freely  on  that  memorable 

,  would  have   been  spared  ;  for,  only  two 

i-eeks  [jievious  to  the  sanguinary  conflict,  namely,  on  the  24th 

I  of  December,  1814,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 

1  States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Ghent,  by  the  ap- 

I  po  ntel  commiasionets, — a  most  joyous  event  to  all,  but  the 

if  which  did  not,  unfortunately,  reach  the  contending 

a  Louisiana,  until  several  weeks  after  the  battle  took 

pla  e      Nevertheless,   perhaps   no  other  battle  in  American 

1     al     up  to  that  period,  had  given  such  prestige  to  the  valor 

of   An  erican   arms,  nor  can  any  estimate  be  made   of  the 
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immenae  con  sequences  of  that  victory  to 
General  Jackson  and  his  country.  Mr. 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  says  that  the 
heroes  of  antiquity  would  have  contem- 
plated with  awe  the  unmatched  hardihood 
of  Jackson's  character. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  a  battle 
so  creditable  in  its  result  to  the  genius 
and  bravery  of  the  American  army  were 
as  follows  :  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August, 
1814,  a  British  army  landed  at  Pensacola, 
and  took  forcible  possession  of  the  place, 
being  aided  by  the  Spaniards  in  all  their 
proceedings  ;  they  collected  all  the  Indians 
that  would  resort  to  their  standard;  and 
Colonel  Nichols,  the  chief  British  com- 
mander, even  sent  an  officer  to  the  notori- 
ous piratical  establishment  at  Barataria 
to  enlist  the  chief,  Lafitte,  and  his  follow- 
ers, in  their  cause,  the  most  liberal  and 
tempting  indueemente  being  held  out. 
These  people,  however,  showed  a  decided 
preference  for  the  American  cause,  and, 
deceiving  the  English  by  delay,  conveyed 
intelligence  of  their  designs  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Orleans,  and  frankly  offered 
their  services  to  defend  the  country.  Dis- 
appointed in  securing  their  aid,  the  expe- 
dition proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Fort 
Bowyer,  on  Mobile  point,  commanded  by 
Major  Lawrence.  The  result,  however, 
was  a  loss  to  the  besiegers  of  more  than 
two  hundred  men ;  the  commodore's  ship 
was  so  disabled  that  they  set  fire  to  her, 
and  she  blew  up,  and  the  remaining  three 
vessels,  shattered  and  filled  with  wounded 
men,  returned  to  Pensacola.  While  the 
British  were  thus  sheltered  in  this  place, 
busily  occupied  in  bringing  over  the  Indi- 
ana to  join  them.  General  Jackson, — who, 
after  the  peace  with  the  Greeks  had  become 
active  commander  at  the  south, — formed 
an  expedition  of  about  four  thousand  men, 
to  dislodge  them.  He  summoned  the 
town,  was  refused  entrance  by  the  Spanish 
governor,  and  his  flag  of  truce  was  fired 
upon ;  the  British  soldiers  being  also  in 
the  forts,  where  their  flag  had  been 
hoisted,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish, 
the  day  before  the  American  forces 
Preparations  were  immediately 


made  to  carry  the  place ;  one  battery 
having  been  taken  by  storm,  with  slight 
loss  on  either  side,  the  governor  surren- 
dered, the  English  having  previously 
retired  on  board  their  ships.  The  forts 
below,  which  commanded  the  passage, 
were  blown  up,  and  this  enabled  the 
English  fleet  to  put  to  sea. 

Returning  to  Mobile,  Genera!  Jackson 
learned  that  preparations  were  maliing  by 
the  British  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana, 
and  with  especial  reference  to  an  attack 
on  New  Orleans. 

He  accordingly  hastened  to  New  Orleans, 
which  he  found  in  great  alarm  and  confu- 
sion. He  at  once  put  in  operation  tJie 
most  rigorous  measures  of  defense.  The 
militia  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  were 
ordered  out  en  masse,  and  large  detach- 
ments from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
Prom  a  previous  correspondence  with  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne,  General  Jackson  had  been 
informed  that  the  city  corps  had,  for  the 
most  part,  refused  obedience  to  the  orders 
which  had  been  given  them  to  turn  out; 
that  they  had  been  encouraged  in  their  dis- 
obedience by  the  state  legislature,  then  in 
session  in  the  city ;  and  that,  although 
there  were  many  faithful  citizens  in  the 
place,  there  were  many  others  who  were 
more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  and 
others  still  whose  hostility  to  the  English 
was  less  observable  than  their  dislike  to 
American  government. 

Under  these  circumatancea,  and  finding 
that  the  statements  relative  to  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  populace  were  fully  confirmed, 
Jackson,  on  consultation  with  the  gover- 
nor, in  conjunction  with  Judge  Hall,  and 
many  influential  persons  of  the  city,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  December,  issued  an 
order,  declaring  the  city  and  environs  of 
New  Orleans  to  be  under  strict  martial 

Nor  were  the  military  modea  and  plans 
adopted  by  General  Jackson,  outside  of 
the  city  proper,  wanting  in  efficiency. 
Fort  St.  Philip,  which  guarded  the  passage 
of  the  river  at  the  detour  la  Plaquemine, 
was  strengthened  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Major  Overton,  an  able  and 
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skillful  engineer.  A  site  was  also  selected 
for  works  of  defense,  four  miles  below  the 
city,  where  its  destinies  were  ultimately  to 
be  determined.  The  riglit  rested  on  the 
river,  and  tlie  left  was  flanked  by  an 
iaipeoetrable  cypress  swamp,  whicli  ex- 
tended eastward  to  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
and  westward  to  within  a  mile  of  the  river. 
Between  the  swamp  and  the  river  was  a 
large  ditch  or  artificial  bayou  whith  had 
been  made  for  agricultural  objects,  but 
which  now  served  an  important  military 
purpose.  On  the  northern  bank  of  this 
ditch,  the  entrenchments  were  thrown  up, 
and  large  quantities  of  cotton-bales  so 
arranged,  that  the  troops  could  be 
effectually  protected  from  the  fii'e  of  tlie 
British.  Each  flank  was  secured  by  an 
advance  bastion,  and  the  latter  protected 
by  batteries  in  the  rear.  These  works 
were  well  mounted  with  artillery.  Oppo- 
site this  position,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  on  a  rising  ground.  General  Morgan, 
with  the  city  and  drafted  militia,  was  sta- 
tioned; and  Commodore  Patterson,  with 
the  erews  of  tlie  Caroline  and  Louisiana, 
and  the  guns  of  the  latter,  formed  another, 
near  General  Morgan's ;  both  of  which 
entirely  enfiladed  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  against  the  principal  works.  A 
detachment  was  stationed  above  tlie  town, 
to  guard  the  pass  of  the  bayou  St.  John, 
if  an  attempt  should  be  made  from  that 
quarter. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  December,  the 
enemy  proceeded  from  their  rendezvous  on 
Ship  island,  with  all  their  boats  and  small 
craft  capable  of  navigating  the  lake  to  the 
bayou  Bienvenue,  and  having  su  p  I 
and  captured  the  videttes  at  the  m  tl  f 
the  bayou,  the  first  division  accomj  1  h  d 
their  landing  unobserved,  Major-G  n  1 
Villery,  of  the  New  Orleans  militia  I  ng 
on  the  bayou,  to  whom  the  imp  tant 
service  of  making  the  first  attael  and 
giving  notice  of  the  enemy's  approa  h  w  v 
intrusted,  found  them  on  his  own  pi  nta- 
tion,  nine  miles  below  the  city,  w  th  t 
any  previous  knowledge  of  their  app        1 

The  morning  of  New  Year's  day  1615 
was  very  dark  and  foggy  amid  the  swamps 


and  bogs  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  day  was 
somewhat  advanced  before  the  Americans 
discerned  how  near  the  enemy  had  ap- 
proached to  them,  or  the  novel  use  which 
had  been  made  of  their  molasses  and  sugar 
hogsheads.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
under  cover  of  these  batteries,  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  storm 
the  American  works.  By  four  in  the 
afternoon,  all  the  enemy's  batteries  were 
silenced,  and  the  next  night  found  them 
in  their  former  position. 

On  the  fourth  of  Januarj',  General 
Adair  arrived,  with  four  thousand  Ken- 
tucky militia,  principally  without  arms. 
The  muskets  and  munitions  of  war,  des- 
tined for  the  supply  of  this  corps,  were 
provided  at  Pittsburg,  but  did  not  leave 
that  place  until  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem- 
ber, and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  not  until 
several  days  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
January  eighth.  On  the  sixth,  the  enemy 
received  their  last  re-enforcement  of  three 
thousand  men  from  England,  under  Majoi^ 
General  Lambert,  But  before  the  final 
assault  on  the  American  lines,  the  British 
general  deemed  it  necessary  to  dislodge 
General  Morgan  and  Commodore  Patter- 
son, from  their  positions  on  the  right 
bank.  These  posts  so  effectually  enfiladed 
the  approach  to  General  Jackson's  works, 
that  the  army  advancing  to  the  assault, 
must  be  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
hazard.  To  accomplish  this  object,  boats 
were  to  be  transported  across  the  island 
from  lake  Borgne  to  the  Mississippi ;  for 
this  purpose  the  British  had  been  labori- 
ously employed  in  deepening  and  widening 
th  tnal  or  bayou  Bienvenue,  on  which 
tl  y  first  disembarked.  On  the  seventh, 
tl  y  succeeded  in  opening  the  embank- 
n  nt  m  the  river,  and  completing  a  com- 
n  un  ation  from  the  lake  to  the  Missis- 
pp  In  pushing  the  boats  through,  it 
w  f  d  at  some  places,  that  the  canal 
na  n  t  of  s  fBcient  width,  and  at  others 
th  ba  ks  felt  in  and  choked  the  passage, 
thu  c  as  on  ig  great  delay ;  at  length, 
h  er  tl  ej  succeededinhauling  through 
a  uffic  ent  mber  to  transport  five  hun-. 
dred  troops  to  the  right  bank. 
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On  the  left  bank,  where  General  Jack- 
son in  person  commanded,  everything  was 
in  readiness  to  meet  the  assault  when  it 
should  be  made.  The  redoubt  on  the 
levee  was  defended  by  a  company  under 
Lieutenant  Eoss.  The  regular  troops 
occupied  that  part  of  the  entrenchment 
next  to  the  river.  Greneral  Carroll's  divi- 
sion was  .in  the  center,  supported  by  Gen- 
eral Axlair's  Kentucky  troops;  while  the 
extreme  left,  extending  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  swamp,  was  protected  by 
the  brigade  of  General  Coffee.  How  soon 
the  onset  should  take  place,  was  uncertain 
at  what  moment  rested  with  the  enemy  — 
with  the  Americans,  to  be  in  readiness  toi 


pace  with  the  zeal  and  preparation  of  the 
enemy.  He  seldom  slept;  he  was  always 
at  his  post,  performing  the  duties  of  both 
general  and  soldier.  His  sentinels  were 
doubled,  and  extended  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  direction  of  the  British  camp ;  whUe  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  troops  were 
constantly  at  the  line,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  ready  to  act,  when  the  first  alarm 
should  be  given.  For  eight  days  did  the 
two  armies  remain  thus  upon  the  same 
field,  in  battle  array  and  in  view  of  ea«h 
other  without  anytliing  decisive  on  either 
aide  being  effected.  Twice,  since  their 
I'Widmg  had  the  British  columns  essayed 
to  effect  hy  storm  the  execution  of  tlieir 


Q^^J^^^-^^O^L^E.C^ 


resistance.       11  er      n  n 

stances,  howeve  f,i  o  n"  the  be!  ef  tl  t 
the  hour  of  co  teit  n  as  fast  ap|  roa  b  <f 
tJie  unusual  bustle  — tl  e  eff  rt  ot  tl  e 
enemy  to  carrj  the  r  boats  nto  the  river 
— the  fascines  and  seal  ng  la  Iders  th'\t 
were  preparing  all  these  re  mst'^nces 
indicated  the  1  our  of  ittack  to  be  near  at 
hand.  General  Ja^,!  son  was  not  only 
unmoved  by  these  appeara  ces,  but,  ac  or  1 
ing  to  General  Eaton's  statements,  he 
anxiously  desired  a  cont«st,  which,  he 
believed,  would  give  a  triumph  to  bis 
arms,  and  terminate  the  hardships  of  bis 
soldiers.  Unremitting  in  exertion,  and 
constantly   vigilant,  his  precaution   kept 


pla  s    a  d  t      e   hal   f    led  and    retired 
from  the    onte  t 

11  e  jl  tl  of  Ja  a  J  1815,  at  length 
arr  ed  The  lay  dawned ;  and  the  sig- 
nal's nte  ded  to  p  od  e  concert  in  the 
e  emj  s  n  oveme  ts  vere  descried.  On 
tl  e  left  netr  the  w  np  i  sky-rocket  was 
pe  ce  ed  rii  ng  m  the  a  r;  and  presently 
anoti  er  ascended  from  tl  e  right,  next  the 
r  ver  Tl  ey  were  ntended  to  announce 
that  all  was  prepared  and  ready,  to  proceed 
and  carry  by  storm  a  defense  which  again 
and  again  had  foiled  their  utmost  efforts. 
Instantly  the  charge  was  made,  and  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  American  soldiers 
at  the  outposts  with  difficulty  fled  in. 
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Tiie  British  batteries,  which  had  been 
demolished  on  the  first  of  the  month,  had 
been  re-eatablished  during  the  preceding 
night,  and  heavy  pieces  o£  cannon  mounted, 
to  aid  in  their  intended  operations.  These 
now  opened,  and  showers  o£  bombs  and 
balls  were  poured  upon  our  line,  white  the 
air  was  lighted  with  their  congreve  rock- 
ets. The  two  divisions,  commanded  by 
Sic  Edward  Pakenham  in  person,  and 
supported  by  Generals  Keane  and  Gibba, 
pressed  forward ;  the  tight  against  the 
center  of  General  CaiToU's  command, — 
the  left  against  our  redoubt  on  the  levee. 
A  thick  fog,  that  obscured  the  morning, 
enabled  them  to  approach  within  a  short 
distance  of  our  entrenchment,  before  they 
were  discovered.  They  were  now  perceived 
advancing,  with  firm,  quick,  and  steady 
pace,  in  column,  with  a  front  of  sixty  or 
seventy  deep.  The  American  troops,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  in  readiness,  and 
waiting  their  appearance,  gave  three  deaf- 
ening cheers,  and  instantly  the  whole  line 
was  lighted  with  the  blaze  of  their  fire. 
A  burst  of  artillery  and  small-arms,  pour- 
ing with  destructive  aim  upon  them, 
mowed  down  their  front,  and  arrested  their 
advance.  It  was  a  perfect  sheet  of  fire 
and  death ! 

The  havoc  and  horror  before  them — the 
terrible  carnage  which  swept  down  their 
advancing  ranks, — became  at  last  too 
great  to  be  withstood,  and  already  were 
the  British  troops  seen  wavering  in  their 
determination,  and  receding  from  the  con- 
flict. At  this  moment,  Sir  Edward  Paken- 
ham, the  distinguished  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces,  hastening  to  the 
front,  endeavored  to  encourage  and  inspire 
them  with  renewed  zeal.  His  example, 
however,  was  of  short  continuance,  for, 
when  near  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  he 
received  a  ball  in  the  Itnee ;  still  continu- 
ing to  lead  on  liis  men,  another  shot  soon 
pierced  his  body,  and  he  was  carried  in 
mortal  agony  from  the  field,  in  the  anns  of 
his  aid-de-camp.  Nearly  at  the  same  time, 
Major-General  Gibbs,  the  second  British 
ofBcer  in  command,  received  a  mortal 
wound  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the 


lines,  and  was  removed.  The  third  in 
command  also,  Major-Gen  eral  Keane, 
while  at  the  head  of  his  troops  near  the 
glacis,  was  terribly  wounded,  and  at  once 
borne  away. 

At  this  moment.  General  Lambert, — 
who  had  arrived  from  England  but  two 
days  before,  and  found  himself  now  the 
only  surviving  general, — was  advancing  at 
a  small  distance  in  the  rear,  with  the 
reserve,  and  met  the  columns  precipitately 
retreating,  broken  and  confused.  His 
efforts  to  stop  them  were  unavailing, — 
onward  they  continued  in  their  headlong 
retreat,  until  they  reached  a  ditch,  at  the 
distance  of  four  hundred  yards,  where  a 
momentary  safety  being  found,  the  pant- 
ing and  fear-stricken  fugitives  were  ral- 
lied, and  halted. 

The  field  before  them,  over  which  they 
liad  so  confidently  advanced,  was  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  dying.  Imminent 
danger  faced  them;  yet,  urged  and  en- 
couraged by  their  ofBeers,  who  feared 
their  own  disgrace  involved  in  the  failure, 
they  again  moved  to  the  charge.  'Xhey 
were  already  near  enough  to  deploy,  and 
were  endeavoring  to  do  so ;  but  the  same 
constant  and  unremitted  resistance  that 
caused  their  first  retreat,  continued  yet 
unabated.  Our  batteries  had  never  ceased 
their  fire;  their  constant  discharges  of 
grape  and  canister,  and  the  fatal  aim  of 
our  musketry,  mowed  down  the  front  of 
the  columns  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
foi-med.  Satisfied  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  that  certain  destruction  awaited  all 
further  attempts,  they  forsook  the  contest 
and  the  field  in  disorder,  leaving  it  almost 
entirely  covered  with  the  dead  and 
wounded.  It  was  in  vain  their  officers 
endeavored  to  animate  them  to  further 
resistance,  and  equally  vain  to  attempt 
coercion.  The  panic  produced  by  the 
dreadful  repulse  they  had  experienced, — 
the  sight  of  the  field  on  which  they  had 
a«ted,  covered  with  the  ghastly  bodies  of 
their  countrymen, —  and  the  bitter  fact 
that,  with  their  most  zealous  exertions, 
they  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
slightest     advantage;    all    tliese     circum- 
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gave  to  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  more    of 
the  character  of  madness    than    of  valoi. 
As  has  already  betn  stated,  the 
tiill  of  General  Pakenhatn  aod 
thti  two  next  in  command  de- 
vohed     the     leadership     upon 
Lambert,  the  only  general  ofli- 
cer  left  upon  the  field,  and  to 
whom  had  been  consigned  the 
chirge    of    the    reserve ;     and 
th  >ugh,    meeting    the    discom- 
lit  d   troops   in  their  flight,  he 
indeavored   to  restore  the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  the  effort  was 
„  fruitless  to  the  last  degree. 
^       On  the  ninth,  Genera]  Lam- 
^  1  ert  determined   to  relinquish 
-   il together     so     desperate    and 
h  jidess     an     enterprise,    and 
■3   immediately     commenced     the 
necessary  preparations,  though 
J  with   the   utmost   secrecy.      It 
°   wa?  not  until  the  night  of  the 
'   eighteentli,  however,   that  the 
I   British     camp     was     entirely 
„  evacuated. 

I       The  loss   of   the   British   in 
5  this  fatal  expedition    was    im- 
'  mense,  the  narrow  field  (if  strife 
i  between  the  opposing  combat- 
;  ants  being  strewed  with  dead. 
=    So  dreadful  a  carnage,  consid- 
a   eting  the  length  of   time  and 
=  the  numbers  engaged,  has  sel- 
3  dom  been  recorded.     Two  tliou- 
;   sand,  at   the   lowest  estimate, 
'   pressed  the  earth,  besides  such 
of   the   wounded    as  were   not 
able  to  escape.     The  loss  of  the 
Americans  did  not  exceed  seven 
killed,  and  six  wounded.     Mili- 
tary  annals  do    not  furnish   a 
more  extraordinary  instance  of 
disparity  in  the  slain,  between 
thf    victors     and    vanquished, 
ihe    entire    British  force    en- 
„nged  in  this  attempted  reduc- 
tion ot  Wew  Orleans,  amounted 
to  twelve  thousand  men;    the 
IS  numbered  some  six  thousand. 
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Pakenliam,  the  distinguislied  leader  of 
the  British  forces,  waa  a  brothep-iu-law  of 
the  great  Duke  of  "Wellington,  had  long 
boon  in  high  repute  for  military  skUl  and 
personal  bravery,  and  on  this  occasion 
numbered  among  his  troops  those  who  had 
won  laurels  of  victory  oil  the  battle-fields 
of  Europe.  But,  that  lie  felt  convinced  of 
the  magnitude  and  hazard  of  his  present 
undertaking,  as  distinguished  from  all 
previous  ones,  is  evident.  When  an  officer 
leads  his  troops  on  a  forlorn  attempt,  he 
not  unfrequently  places  before  them  allure- 
ments stronger  than  either  authority  or 
duty.  According  to  General  Eaton's  his- 
torical statements,  a  positive  charge  is 
made  against  General  Palceniiam,  in  this 
respect,  — -  inducements  having  been  held 
out  by  him,  than  Tvliich  nothing  more 
inviting  could  be  offered  to  an  infuriated 
soldiery.  By  this  gallant  hut  misguided 
general,  there  was  promised  to  his  soldiers 
— to  excite  tlieir  cupidity — the  wealth  of 
the  city,  as  a  recompense  for  their  gal- 
lantry and  desperation ;  while,  with  brutal 
licentiousness,  they  were  to  revel  in  lawless 
indulgence,  and  triumph,  uncontrolled, 
over  female  innocence.  TJie  history  of 
Europe,  since  civilized  warfare  began,  may 
be  challenged  to  afford  an  instance  of  such 
gross  and  wanton  outrage.  The  facta  and 
circumstances  which  were  developed  at  the 
time,  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the 
American  officers,  hut  that  '  Bootij  and 
BeauPj,'  was  the  British  watchword  of  the 
day.  The  information  was  obtained  from 
prisoners,  and  confirmed  by  the  books  of 
two  of  their  orderly  sergeants  taken  in 
battle. 

Jackson  was  well  aware,  from  the  first, 
of  the  bold  and  reckless  character  of  the 
enemy  he  had  to  deal  with.  With  patri- 
otic indignation  he  declared:  "The  red- 
coats will  find  out  whom  they  have  to  deal 
with.  I  will  smash  them,  so  help  me 
God  ! "     And  the  spirit  with  which  he  led 


his  men  forward  may  be  easily  judged  o£ 
from  hia  emphatic  exclamation — "  Eemem- 
ber,  our  watchw^ord  is  '  Victory  or  Death  ! ' 
We  will  enjoy  our  liberty,  or  perish  in  the 
last  ditch  I "  Hever  before  did  a  general 
bring  upon  his  troops  such  a  apell  of 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  himself,  and  to 
the  demands  of  the  hour.  So,  too,  in  the 
flush  of  triumph,  he  did  not  forget  mercy 
and  magnanimity.  "  General  Jackson," 
saya  Blackwood's  Magazine,  of  London, 
"  behaved  with  humanity  and  generosity 
to  all  his  prisoners,  which  did  him  as  great 
honor  as  his  conduct  in  the  defense.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  him  a  great  man." 
Such  was  the  encomium  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  pen  of  an  enemy, — one  of 
the  most  influential  organs  of  British 
opinion. 

At  this  time,  the  person  of  General 
Jackson  is  described  as  being  neither 
robust  nor  elegant.  He  was  six  feet  and 
one  inch  high,  remarkably  straight  and 
spare,  and  weighing  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  pounds.  His  physique 
appeared  to  disqualify  him  for  hardship; 
yet,  accustomed  to  it  from  early  life,  few 
were  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  to  the 
same  extent,  or  with  less  injury.  His 
dark  blue  eyea,  with  brows  arched  and 
slightly  projecting,  possessed  a  marked 
expression;  but  when  from  any  cause 
excited,  they  sparkled  with  peculiar  luster 
and  penetration.  In  his  manners  he  was 
pleasing  —  in  his  address  commanding. 
His  countenance,  marked  with  firmness 
and  decision,  yet  beamed  with  a  strength 
and  intelligence  that  struck  at  first  sight. 
In  his  deportment,  he  was  easy,  affable, 
familiar,  and  accessible  to  all, 

The  annunciation  of  the  triumphant 
defense  of  New  Orleans  was  hailed,  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  with  accla- 
mations of  deli{];ht,  and  won  for  Jackson 
the  title  of  "  the  conqueror  of  the  con- 
querors of  Kapoleon." 
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Its  Violence  and  Destruetiveness  Witlioiit  a  Parallel  Since  the  Settlement  of  the  Country. — Terror 
Excited  by  Its  Sudden  and  Tumultuous  Force. — Unprecedented  Phenomena  of  Tempest,  Deluge  and 
Flood. — One  Hour  of  Indescribable  Havoc  on  the  Land  and  Sea. — Premonitory  Indications, — Heavy 
North-east  Hains. — Sudden  and  Violent  Cliangea  of  Wind. — Its  Rapidity  and  Force  IiidcBcribable. — 
Demolition  of  Hundreds  of  Buildings. — Orchards  and  Forests  Instantly  Uprooted. — Raging  and 
Foaming  of  the  Sea. — Its  Spray  Drives  Like  a  Suow-storm  over  the  Land. — Tremendous  Rise  in  the 
Tides  — Irresistible  Impetuosity  of  the  Flood. — Several  Feet  of  Water  in  the  Streets. — Innumerable 
Fragments  Fill  the  Air.— Flight  for  Safety  to  the  Fields.— The  Whole  Coast  Swarms  with  Wrecks. 
— Perils,  Escapes,  Fatalities, — Peculiar  Meteorological  Facts. — Bright  Skies  in  the  Midst  of  the  Tem- 
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r.iu    ■«]   cl         nt  iiup" 
from  the  nortJi-eTst 
to  the  east    and  he^i 


UDGINGr  irom  all  the  infomiation,  historical 
ai  d  traditional,  relating  to  the  great  American 
gales  during  the  last  hundred  years,  it  would 
aj  pear  thit  the  one  which  occurred  in  Hew 
England  on  the  23il  of  Septe  nbei  1815  na 
and  s  3t  11  T(v  tho  t  a  pirall  1  m  its  ext  aord 
1  ary  charaotenst  cs  of  violence  ani  desti  c 
t  ene  s  In  the  1  story  of  tl  e  country 
1  ti  g  liacl  to  its  eail  est  annal  tl  ere  no 
1  o  t  t  any  gale  or  1  ur  cane  eqnl  g 
till  n  ts  vai  ous  flenomena  of  «  Idenness 
s  e  ty  an  3  p  er  As  d  at  ng  i  f.hing  t 
tlficto  e  a>0Te  all  othe  s  of  its  class  th  s 
1  e  er  8  nee  heen  called  the  G  t  t  5^  tert 
b  r  C  le 

n  e  tser  at  ons  of  tl  e  chara  ter  c  nrse 
and  effe  ta  of  tl  s  wondfrful  sto  n  made  bj 
Piofeasor  Forrar  a  d  tiers  for  the  lat  tude 
ot  Eost  n  «ho  that  t  nas  the  e  pre  eded  ly 
It  1  i  1  I  ut  tnentj  f o  r  1  rs  w  th  a  moderate  wi  d 
Early  m  the  mori  ing  of  the  tne  ty  tl  il  the  w  nl  si  ftel 
L  to  hlo^    m  gusts   accompanied  with  showers.     It  continued 
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to  change  toward  tlio  soutli  and  to 
in  violence  while  tlie  rain  abated.  Be- 
tween niae  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, it  began  to  excite  alarm.  Chimneys 
and  trees  were  blown  over  both  to  the 
west  and  north ;  but  shingles  and  slates, 
that  were  torn  from  the  roofs  of  bnildings, 
were  carried  to  the  greatest  distance  in  the 
direction   of  about  three  points  west  of 

Between  lialf-past  ten  and  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  the  greatest  destruction 
took  place.  The  rain  ceased  about  the 
time  the  wind  shifted  from  south-east  to 
south ;  a  clear  slcy  wets  visible  in  many 
places  during  the  utmost  violence  of  the 
tempest,  and  clouds  were  seen  flying  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
The  air  liad  an  unusual  appearance.  It 
was  considerably  darkened  by  the  exces- 
sive agitation,  and  filled  with  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  otlier  light  substances,  which 
were  raised  to  a  great  height  and  whirled 
about  in  eddies,  instead  of  being  driven 
directly  forward  as  in  a  common  storm. 
The  rivers  raged  and  foamed  like  the  sea  in 
a  storm,  and  the  spray  was  raised  to  the 
height  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  the 
form  of  thin  white  clouds,  which  were 
drifted  along  in  a  kind  of  wave  form,  like 
snow  in  a  violent  snow-storm.  Travelers 
were  frequently  driven  back  by  the  force 
of  the  wind,  and  were  obliged  to  screen 
themselves  behind  fences  and  trees  or  to 
advance  <ihIiqnoly.  It  was  impossible  for 
even  the  stoutest  man  to  stand  firm  in  a 
place  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind. 
The  pressure  of  the  wind  was  like  that 
of  a  rapid  current  of  water;  pedestrians 
could  with  great  difficulty  hear  each  other 
speak  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
yards;  and  they  moved  about  almost  as 
awkwardly  as  if  attempting  to  wade  in  a 
strong  tide. 

In  Boston  harbor,  the  sea  had  risen 
unusually  high,  two  hours  before  the  calen- 
dar time  of  high  water.  But  the  direction 
of  the  wind  at  this  time  tended  to  coun- 
teract the  tide,  and  thus  secured  the  port 
from  that  awful  calamity  which  threatened 
it.     Great  losses,  however,  were  sustained 


from  the  wind  alone ;  manj'  buildings 
were  blown  down,  great  numbers  were 
unroofed  or  otherwise  injured,  and  few 
entirely  escaped.  The  most  calamitous 
destruction  befell  the  trees, — orchai-ds  and 
forests  exhibiting  a  scene  of  desolation, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  America.  The  roads  in  many 
places  were  rendered  impassable,  not  only 
through  woods,  but  in  the  more  cultivated 
towns,  where  they  happened  to  he  lined 
with  trees ;  and  the  streets  in  Boston  and 
neighboring  towns  were  strewed  with  the 
ruins  of  innumerable  gardens  and  fruit- 
yards.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Jarge  and  beautiful  trees  in  Boston  mall, 
and  in  other  public  walks,  some  of  which 
trees  measured  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
in  circumference,  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots  and  prostrated.  Apple  trees,  in 
especial,  being  separated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  were  overturned 
in  great  numbers ;  no  less  than  five  thou- 
sand were  thus  destroyed  in  the  tow7i  of 
Dorchester  alone.  In  this  same  town, 
also,  seventeen  houses  were  unroofed,  sixty 
chimneys  blown  over,  and  about  forty 
barns  demolished. 

Ehode  Island  felt  the  full  force  of  this 
remarkable  gale,  Providence  suffering  to 
the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars,  accom- 
panied with  a  fearful  loss  of  life,  as  in 
other  places.  This  was  owing  to  tlie  wind 
blowing  directly  up  the  river  on  which  the 
place  is  built,  unbroken  by  the  cape  or 
Long  Island,  and  in  sweeping  over  such 
an  extent  of  water  it  accumulated  a  dread- 
ful and  most  destructive  tide,  so  that 
vessels  wei-e  actuallj/  driven  over  the 
wharves  and  through  the  streets.  Early 
in  the  morning,  the  wind  was  north-east, 
but,  at  about  eight,  it  shifted  to  south-east, 
and  soon  began  to  blow  violently,  continu- 
ing to  increase  until  ten,  when  it  became 
a  hurricane.  All  was  now  confusion  and 
dismay  in  the  exposed  region.  The  tide, 
impelled  by  the  tempest,  overflowed  the 
wharves ;  vessels,  broken  from  their  moor- 
ings in  the  stream,  and  their  fastenings  at 
the  wharves,  were  seen  driving  with  dread- 
ful impetuosity  towards  the  bridge,  which 
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they  swept  away,  witliont  a  moment's 
check  to  their  progress,  and  passed  on  to 
the  head  ot  the  basin,  where  they  drove 
higli  up  the  bank.  Every  exertion  to 
protect  propertj',  waa  rendered  futile  hy 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  water,  and  the  falling  of  trees ;  indeed, 
these,  with  the  crasliing  of  chimneys, 
tumbling  upon  the  houses  and  descending 
into  the  streets,  together  with  tiles  and 
railings  from  the  tops  of  huildings,  and 
many  other  species  oi  dangerous  missile 
flying  tlirough  tlie  air,  rendered  it  perilous 
to  appear  in  the  streets.  All  considerar- 
tion  of  property,  ho^ieier,  was  soon  for 
gotten  in  the  more  impoitant  one  of  self 
preservation.      The   tempest    still    raged 


elements,  were  seen  removing  the  panic- 
stricken  inmates;  and  on  tiio  east  side,  an 
aivful  torrent  rolled  through  tJie  main 
street,  in  depth  nearly  to  a  man's  waist, 
and  by  which  boats,  masts,  bales  of  cotton, 
and  immense  quantities  of  propei-ty  of 
every  description,  were  driven  along  with 
resistless  force.  It  was  an  awful  and  ter- 
rifle  scene.  Every  store  below,  on  the 
east  side,  was  either  carried  away  or  com- 
pletely shattered ;  and  every  building  on 
the  opposite  side  and  on  the  wliarves,  were 
swept  from  their  foundations — so  that  all 
the  space,  where,  an  hour  or  two  before, 
were  so  many  valuable  whtrves  and  stores 
ciowded  with  -shipping  ■md  merchandise, 
waa  now  one  wide  waste  ot   tumultiioui 


with  inornasing  violence ;  the  flood  was 
overwhelming  the  lower  parts  of  the  town; 
stores  and  dwelling-houses  were  tottering 
on  their  foundations,  and  then,  plunging 
into  the  deluge,  blended  their  shattered 
remains  with  the  wrecks  of  vessels, — the 
whole  passing,  with  irresistible  impetuos- 
ity, in  full  view,  on  the  current  to  the  head 
of  the  cove,  to  join  the  already  accumu- 
lated mass  of  similar  wrecks. 

By  this  time,  the  water  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  hajil  risen  nearly  to  the  tops  of 
the  lower  windows  of  the  houses,  and  boats 
and  scows,  struggling  with  the  maddened 


water.  Only  two  small  vessels,  of  all  that 
weie  m  the  harbor,  su.iPede.I  m  inlmg 
out  the  gale,  all  the  rest  having  diiftcd 
aahoie,  oi  been  earned  high  up  on  the 
whanes  It  was  such  a  scene  of  wide- 
ipread  rum  and  desolation,  ai  beggars  ail 
description — vessels  of  all  kinds  and  m 
eveiy  position,  blended  promiscuously, 
■nith  carriages,  lumbei,  wrecks  of  build- 
ings of  every  variety,  furniture,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  tiagments  from  far  aud 
ne'ir,  all  told  the  stoiy  of  universal  havoo 
and  destruction.  Women,  and  children  wete 
saved  in  boats  from  chawJier-windows. 
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One  distressing  and  peculiar'  scene, 
which  took  place  among  the  shipping,  will 
■serve  as  a  description  of  a  thousund  other 
cases  which  occurred  during  the  storm.  A 
brig,  loaded  and  ready  for  sea,  with  live- 
stock, drove  against  the  end  of  a  wharf, 
and  her  head  rested  on  it;  here  she  hung, 
appearing  every  moment  as  if  she  would 
upset,  and  plunge  her  crew  into  the  raging 
flood.  The  men  were  seen  clinging  to  her, 
awaiting  their  fate,  as  no  soul  could  ven- 
ture to  their  succor, — the  whole  distance 
between  the  vessel  and  the  houses  being 
filled  with  roofs  and  parts  of  stores  tum- 
bling with  the  violence  of  the  tempest. 
Expecting  every  moment  to  be  precipitated 
into  tlie  torrent,  they  determined  at  last 
upon  the  final  but  perilous  attempt  to  quit 
the  vessel  and  gim  the  houses  Strug 
gling  with  the  violence  ot  the  g'\le  ind 
with  the  rolling  and  lounhng  m-vteiials 
in  endeavoring  to  get  a  foothol  1  they  at 
last  reached  the  rear  >f  the  houses  wheie 
some  were  taken  into  the  seconi  storj 
and  others,  unable  to  be  retched  succeeded 
in  braving  the  waies  until  thej  swam  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

But  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
give  an  extended  detail  ot  the  disastrous 
scenes  pertaining  to  each  separate  locality, 
although  some  of  the  incidents  and  items 
of  the  gale'a  destructive  effects  deseiwe  to 
be  cited  for  their  very  marvelousness. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
devastation  in  Dorchester,  near  Boston, — 
unparalleled  since  its  settlement, — result- 
ing in  seventeen  houses  bnn-y  unroofed, 
sixty  chimneys  prostiated,  foity  hams 
demolished,  and  more  than  five  thousand 
trees  destroyed  Thenumhet  ofbuUdinffs, 
lai ge  and  smcdl,  desti oyed  m  P/ovtdenee, 
was  estimated  at  Jive  hundred,  and  about 
fifty  vessels  wrecked.  In  many  instances, 
majestic  oaks,  which  had  braved  the  tem- 
pests an  hundred  years  or  more,  were 
thrown  down,  or  twisted  into  ahreds ;  and 
in  Danvers,  Mass.,  the  venerable  pear  tree, 
imported  and  transplanted  by  Governor 
Endicott,  was  made  terrible  havoc  with. 
In  Chelsea,  not  far  from  Danvers,  the 
great  Elm  tree,  seventeen   feet  in  girth. 


and  which  had  a  portico  built  upon  its 
limbs,  capable  of  holding  thirty  persons, 
was  among  the  wrecked.  In  the  little 
town  of  Acton,  about  twentj'  miles  from 
Boston,  tlie  damage  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  dollars.  At  Stonington,  Conn., 
the  tide  rose  seventeen  feet  higher  than 
iisua/,  all  the  vessels  going  ashore  or  sink- 
ing, and  all  the  wliarves  and  many  build- 
ings being  destroyed.  The  fate  of  one 
citizen  of  this  town  was  almost  as  disas- 
trous as  that  of  Job  of  yore :  His  house, 
ropewalk,  blacksmith's  shop,  and  other 
buildings,  with  all  their  contents,  were 
swept  away,  and,  melancholy  to  relate,  his 
wife,  daughter,  wife's  motlier,  and  a 
young  lady  visitor,  all  perished  in  the 
billons  All  along  the  New  England 
coi^t  and  as  far  as  Nen  \  ork  the  damage 
done  to  the  shipping  i\as  immense  hun 
dreJs  of  Tcsseh  with  tlieit  laigoes  being 
wrecked  and  ilmost  eveiy senpoit  aswell 
IS  inl\nd  town  auftenng  to  s  me  degree 
— mmanj  inst»nces  dmost  irre^aiable  in 
I  md  nnl  extent  Innumerable  churches 
were  whollv  or  pirtiall^  luined  and  the 
number  ot  cattle  Idled  nas  verj  great 
The  gale  was  tlso  severely  felt  by 
ve  sels  off  Cipe  Hitter»s,  m  the  gulf 
stream,  off  the  capes  of  Delaware,  at  Sandy 
Hook,  Nantucket  Shoals,  Cape  Ann,  Cape 
Heulopen,  etc. 

The  course  of  the  gale,  as  ascertained 
from  data  procured  from  various  points, 
furnishes  facts  of  peculiar  meteorological 
interest.  Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  there 
was,  during  most  of  the  night  of  the 
twenty-second,  a  gale  from  the  north-east, 
with  heavy  rain.  Early  the  next  day,  the 
wind  veered  to  the  north-west,  the  gale 
continuing,  with  torrents  of  rain,  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock,  the  wind  slackened,  the  rain 
ceased,  and  clouds  broke  away  in  the  west 
and  south.  About  noon,  the  weather  was 
clear  and  mild,  with  a  gentle  westerly 
breeze.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon,  the  sun  was  obscured  with  fly- 
ing clouds  from  the  west  and  north-west. 

In  New  York,  a  violent  north-east  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  commenced  at  night,  on 
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the  twenty-first ;  about  tivo  o'clock,  the 
wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  HOrth  and 
north-west,  blowing  with  increased  vio- 
lence. On  the  twenty-second,  there  was  a 
gale  all  day,  froni  the  notth-east  and  east, 
with  heavy  and  incessant  rain.  The  gale 
increased  in  the  evening,  continuing  nntil 
fo\ir  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  though 
most  violent  at  nine  o'clock  the  same  fore- 
noon, the  wind  being  north  to  north-west. 
At  New  London,  Connecticut,  the  storm 
commenced  on  Friday,  the  twenty-second, 
a  heavy  rain  falling  during  that  day  and 
night,  the  wind  north-east.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  twenty-third,  the  wind  became 
very  violent,  and  soon  after  almost  a  hur- 
ricane. The  tide,  which  commenced  flood 
about  six  o'clock,  had,  by  ten,  risen  three 
or  four  feet  higher  than  was  ever  known 
before.  The  rise  was  so  rapid,  too,  that 
some  of  the  dwellings  were  deluged  before 
the  inhabitants  knew  of  their  danger,  and 
not  more  than  tliirty  minutes  elapsed  after 
they  thua  realized  their  peril,  before  the 
waves  rose  four  to  six  feet  in  the  streets ! 
Stores  were  soon  seen  falling  before  the 
terrible  power  of  the  tempest,  buildings 
were  unroofed,  giant  trees  fell.  But  this 
awful  scene  of  destruction  was  short. 
Soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  westward  and  abated ;  the  sea 
returned  with  the  velocity  it  came  in, 
though  it  should  have  run  flood  nntil 
twelve ;  and  the  storm  ceased.  The  show- 
ers which  fell  over  the  city  and  neighbor- 
hood were  of  salt  water;  and  the  leaves  of 
the  tender  fruit-trees  and  slirubs  and  of 
many  forest  trees,  without  frost,  shrunk  in 
a  few  honrs  after  the  gale  as  though  they 
had  been  scorched.  Brooks  and  wells  in 
the  town  and  neighborhood  became  brack- 
ish ;  and  during  the  strength  of  the  wind, 
in  the  eddies,  the  air  was  extremely  hot 
and  suffocating. 

Far  into  the  interior,  the  tempest  swept 
and  raged  with  unparalleled  fury.  Early 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  wind  became 
very  violent,  and  torrents  of  rain  descended, 
continuing  with  but  short  intermissions 
until  about  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon  ; 
at  this  time,  the  rain  abated,  and  the  wind. 


sxiddenly  shifting  to  the  south-east,  blew  a 
hurricane,  the  terrible  devastation  of  which 
covered  a  column  or  area  of  sixty  miles  in 
width.  A  suffocating  current  of  air  as, 
from  a  hot  hath,  accompanied  the  middle 
stage  of  the  tempest.  Flocks  of  gulls, 
from  the  far-off  ocean,  were  seen  after  the 
storm  in  the  "Worcester  meadows,  and,  as 
evening  approached,  they  flew  toward  the 

Along  the  seaboard,  the  effect  of  the 
tide  upon  tlie  soil  and  its  productions  was 
very  marked.  Grass  was  entirely  killed. 
There  was  not  a  green  blade  to  he  seen,  in 
any  place,  over  which  the  flood  had  passed. 
In  a  few  spots,  near  running  springs,  some 
new  shoots  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn  ;  but  on  iiplands,  none  grew  until 
another  season,  and  then  it  was  not  the 
same  kind  of  grass  which  grew  there 
before,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances. 
Several  cedar-swamps  were  filled  with  sea 
water,  which,  having  no  outlet,  soaked 
into  the  ground.  The  trees  in  these 
swamps  perished  forth witli,  the  leaves 
withering  and  falling  off  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  the  trees  cut  from  these  swamps 
during  the  winter  following  the  storm,  the 
sap-wood  had  turned  nearly  black;  and 
there  was  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  a 
cedar-tree  survived  the  effect  of  the  flood. 
Pine  and  oak  trees  suffered  a  similar  fate, 
excepting  a  very  few,  which  stood  near 
the  shore, — these  latter,  perhaps,  having 
grown  accustomed  to  the  influence  of  salt 
water,  and  could  better  endure  the  ordeal, 
— though  a  very  great  proportion  even  of 
these  perished  in  a  short  time.  Most  of 
the  shrubs  and  hushes,  over  which  the  tide 
passed,  perished  similarly.  It  was  ob- 
served, however,  that  one  or  two  species 
of  laurel,  and  the  common  bayberry,  were 
but  little  if  at  all  injured,  and  some  of 
the  swamp  whortleberry-bushes  survived. 
Apple  trees  were,  generally,  on  such  high 
ground,  that  the  tide  did  not  reach  them ; 
only  a  few  were  surrounded  by  the  water, 
and  none  of  them  were  so  situated  that  the 
water  couid  remain  about  them  for  any 
length  of  time.  They  were,  nevertheless, 
as  much  exposed  as  many  of  the  cedars 
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will  h  d  e  1  1  ut  tile  ippie  trees  continued 
to  Ine  tl  u^h  (.01181  del  ably  stmted  in 
their  growth  With  these  excpptions  the 
de  trutiion  of  vegetable  life  m  loi^litiea  of 
this   exposuie,    wis   vei>    geueial    it  not 

Wherever  the  cult  vat ed  Imds  Mere  m 
low  pla  ei  ne-ir  tlie  shoie  they  were  ot 
course  overflow  ed  In  fields  w  here  Indi  \n 
com  wts  standing  the  roots  were  in  mist 
cises  torn  out  ot  the  giiuiid,  and  A\here 
this  did  not  tj.1  e  phte  the  stalks  were 
wien  hel  and  twisted  md  the  spikes 
hroken  of£  The  com  where  it  had  pie 
■Mouily  grown  haid  )r  n|)e  was  fit  foi 
food  but  where  the  gnm  had  not  ilieadj 
h  irdened  it  faikd  to  do  so  '*nd  either  j  ei 
ished  in  the  husk,  or  lery  toon  after  it 
was  taken  out.  It  was  a  common  lentaik, 
that  no  part  of  the  plant  could  be  diied  bj 
any  means,  and  therefore  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  harvest  was  lost,  not 
being  yet  ripe.  Potatoes,  and  otliei 
vegetable  roots,  if  left  m  the  ground, 
perished;  hut,  where  they  had  ripened, 
and  were  taken  up  within  a  few  days 
after  the  flood,  and  well  diied,  they  were 
good. 


will  h  the  tide  water  did  not  run,  were  so 
infected  with  tlie  taste  and  qualities  of  sea 
'pi'tter  as  to  be  totally  unflt  for  domestic 
purposes  The  inhabitants  were  obliged 
fheiefoie  t  transport  tliis  necessary  article 
for  household  uses,  from  a  great  distance ; 
and  tiavelers  who  needed  it  were  glad  to 
leceive  it  m  a  meisure  of  the  smallest 
cipacit\  In  some  iiells  nej,r  the  shore, 
the  water  formerly  rose  and  fell  with  the 
tide  still  lemamingfiesh  ,  hut  the  severe 
and  peculiar  disLipline  of  tins  flood  so 
changed  their  habit,  that  the  water  iii 
themtecanieof  a  fixed  height,  and  ailtish 
AVhen  tile  vast  and  tremendous  tide  was 
sweeping  over  the  land,  tlie  spray  arising 
tiom  it  w  as  very  great,  over  a  wide  surface 
of  countij,  ej-tondiiig  to  the  furthermost 
of  the  interior  of  the  northern  states.  It 
IS  spohen  of  as  having  resembled  a  driving 
snoib-ttonn,  through  which  objects  could 
be  discerned  only  at  short  distances.  In 
the  more  northerly  regions,  it  was  observed, 
immediately  after  the  storm,  tliat  a  singu- 
lai  effect  had  been  produced  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  by  the  spray;  their 
vitality  was  desti-oyed,  and  thny  exhibited 
an    appearance    similar    to    that    which 


~^-<^-^ 


Fresh  water,  along  the  seaboard,  was, 
for  along  time,  a  rarity  of  price,  the  wells 
having  been  generally  overflown  and  left 
full  of  sea  water.  Watering-places  for 
cattle  suffered  a  similar  fate ;  and  so 
extensive  was  the  influence  of  the  flood, 
that  many  wella,  pools  and  streams,  into 


accompanies  frost,  except  that  they 
retained  more  of  their  original  color,  and 
in  some  instances  they  assumed  a  dark 
red  hue,  as  if  they  had  been  well  scorched. 
But  in  other  sections  along  tlie  shore,  the 
leaves  did  not  exhibit  this  peculiar  dis- 
coloration ;  those  which  were  destroyed  by 
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the  flood,  bore  every  mark  of  death,  but 
not  of  having  been  burnt, — neither  was 
there  any  thin  coating  of  salt  on  the  win- 
dows in  these  regions,  as  on  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

In  multitudes  of  instances,  the  saltness 
of  the  wells  and  watering-places  continued 
unabated  for  six  months,  or  until  the  first 
week  of  the  following  Match.  The  winter 
had  been  severe,  and  the  ground  frozen 
very  deep  until  the  middle  of  February, 
when  there  were  several  weeks  of  moderate 
weather,  with  soft  rains,  which  dissolved 
the  snows  and  opened  the  ground  ;  shortly 
after  which,  it  was  discovered  that  several 
of  the  wells  and  ponds  were  fi-'sh.  As 
tlie  water  in  these  had  been  tasted  but  a 
few  days  previously  and  was  found  still  to 
retain  its  disagreeableness,  the  freshness 
must  have  taken  place  suddenly.  After 
successive  spells  of  dry  weather,  these 
wells  grew  salt  again,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  before ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  be  fresh,  after  heavy  rains,  and 
then  become  salt  again  after  dry  weather, 
the  degree  of  saltneaa  diminishing  from 
time  to  time.  This  peculiarity  continued 
for  several  years,  in  some  localities,  being, 
of  course,  a  great  inconvenience  to  man 
and  beast. 

The  center  or  the  limits  of  this  great 
and  memorable  tempest,  scientific  investi- 
gators were  unable  to  determine.  It  was 
very  violent  at  places  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval  from  each  other;  while 
the  intermediate  region  suffered  much  less. 
Its  course  through  forests  was,  in  some 
instances,  marked  ahnost  as  definitely,  as 
where  the  trees  have  been  newly  cut  down 
for  a  road.  In  these  cases,  if  appears  to 
have  been  a  moving  vortex,  and  not  the 
rushing  forward  of  the  great  body  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  part  of  the  coast  of  New  England  which 
escaped  its  fury,  though  in  Vermont  and 
the  western  parts  of  New  Hampshire  its 
severity  was  much  less ;  yet  still  further 
west,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  gale  was  so 
great  as  to  render  it  extremely  dangerous 
to  be  upon  the  river.  And  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  the  storm  began  to  grow 


violent  at  this  place  about  the  same  time 
that  it  commenced  near  the  Atlantic,  and 
subsided  about  the  same  time. 

As  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  at  the 
several  places  where  the  storm  prevailed, 
Professor  Farrar's  account  states,  that,  on 
the  twenty-second,  the  wind  was  pretty 
generally  from  the  north-east.  The  storm 
commenced  to  the  leeward ;  but  when  the 
wind  shifted  from  north-east  to  east  and 
south,  along  the  coast  of  New  England,  it 
veered  round  in  the  opposite  direction  at 
New  York,  and  at  an  earlier  period.  It 
reached  its  greatest  height  at  this  latter 
place  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-third,  when  it  was  from  the 
north-west;  whereas,  at  Boston,  it  became 
most  violent  and  devastating  about  two 
hours  later,  and  blew  from  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  At  Montreal,  the 
direction  of  the  wind  was  the  same  as  at 
New  York,  but  did  not  attain  its  greatest 
height  so  soon  by  several  hours.  The 
barometer  descended  very  fast  during  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-third,  and,  when 
the  wind  was  highest,  had  fallen  about 
half  an  inch.  It  began  to  rise  as  the  wind 
abated,  and  recovered  its  former  elevation 
by  the  time  the  air  was  restored  to  its 
usual  tranquillity. 

According  to  the  investigations  made 
by  others,  and  the  observations  recorded 
at  the  time,  in  different  places,  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  believed  to  be  established, 
namely :  That  the  hurricane  commenced 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  moved  northward 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  Its  course  from  St.  Barts  was  about 
west-north-west  to  Turks  Island,  and 
thence  to  Boston — nearly  on  the  same 
meridian — it  was  a  curve  convex  to  the 
west.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  hur- 
ricane in  New  England,  a  north-east  storm 
had  prevailed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  For  some 
hoiirs  previous  to  the  hurricane,  there  was 
a  great  and  rapid  condensation  of  vapor, 
producing  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the  line 
of  the  north-east  storm.  The  hurricane, 
or  violent  blow,  was  mostly  from  the  south- 
east, blowing  into  and  at  right  angles  to 
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the  iiortli-east  storm,  at  it3  southern  tei> 
mi  nation.  As  the  south-east  wind  ap- 
proached the  line  of  tlie  north-east  storm, 
it  was  deflected  into  an  east  wind.  The 
^neral  form  of  the  hurricane,  in  and  atout 
New  England,  was  tliat  o£  an  eccentric 
ellipse,  with  its  longest  diameter  north- 
east and  south-west ;  wind  blowing  north- 
east on  the  nortb-west  side ;  north-north- 
west, and  weat-north-weat,  at  its  south 
end;  south-east  on  its  south-east  side, 
curving  into  an  east  wind  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  north-east  current;  wind 
blowing  from  south  at  the  easternmost 
part  of  the  hurricane.  Tlie  whole  body 
of  the  hurricane,  in  the  form  thus 
described,  moved  to  the  north  nearly  on 
the  meridian. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  there  is 
no  account  of  a  storm  or  gale  in  all  respects 
so  remarkable  in  its  phenomena  as  this,  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Other  hurricanes  there  have  been, 
laying  waste  whatever  came  in  their  way, 
but  they  bave  been  comparatively  limited 
in  their  extent  and  destructiveness. 
Morton,  in  his  New  England  Memorial, 
gives  a  description  of  the  violent  tempest 
that  took  place  soon  after  the  first  settle- 
ment at  Plymouth.  It  began  on  the 
morning  of  August  fifteenth,  1635,  very 
suddenly,  "  blew  down  liousea,  uncovered 
divers  others,  divers  vessels  were  lost  at 
sea;  it  caused  the  sea  to  swell  in  some 
places  so  that  it  arose  to  twenty  foot  right 
np  and  down,  and  made  many  Indians  to 
climb  into  trees  for  their  safety;  blew 
down  many  hundred  thousands  of  trees," 
etc.  The  tremendous  gales  of  1723,  1804, 
1818,  1821,  1836;  1841,  1851,  1859, 
1860,  1869,  and   some  others,   will    long 


be  remembered  in  certain  localities,  for 
their  severity  and  the  loss  of  life 
and  property,  oti  land  and  sea,  which 
attended  them ;  but  neither  the  memoty 
of  man,  nor  tlie  annals  of  the  country, 
from  its  first  settlement  down  to  the 
present  time,  furnish  any  parallel  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  great  gale 
of  Se2>teinber,  1815. 

Of  the  storms  and  floods  which  occurred 
during  the  last  half  of  the  century,  those 
of  September  and  October,  1869,  were  per- 
haps the  most  memorable.  The  devasta^ 
tion  by  the  latter  embraced  the  whole 
country  between  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  north  limits 
of  the  Canadas  to  the  cotton  states.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents  for  about  forty  consec- 
utive hoars,  the  dense  clouds  descending 
in  vast  sheets,  and  a  moaning  wind  aecom- 
panying  the  powerful  outpouring  A 
stronger  st  r  wa'<le>o  d concept  n  In 
some  pi  e  tl  e  ra  n  gi  ge  si  o  ved  tl  at 
four  inci  es  of  ra  a  fell  tl  e  course  of 
twenty-n  ne  ho  rs  and  dunng  the  sue 
ceeding  s  x  hours  Soi  clesadltoil 
— the  total  fall  of  water  during  the  storm, 
over  a  vast  region  of  country,  reaching  the 
enormous  amount  of  8,05  inches.  The 
resulting  floods  on  all  the  streams  were 
beyond  any  ever  recorded.  The  storm  waa 
so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  no  pre- 
cautions could  have  been  taken,  and  none 
were.  Railroads,  telegraph  wires,  streets, 
bridges,  dams,  manufactories,  houses,  lands, 
crops,  were  utterly  or  partially  ruined, 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country ;  and  such 
an  embargo  on  travel  was  never  known 
before.  The  pecuniary  losses  reached 
millions  of  dollars,  and  many  lives  were 
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YISIT     OF    LAFAYETTE    TO    AMERICA,    AS    THE    GUEST 
OF    THE   KEPUBLIC— 1824. 


H  a  Tour  of  Piva  Thousand  M  es  Tl  rough  tl  e  Twenty  Pour  States  —A  Nat  onal  Ovation  on  the 
GranlOBt  Scile — (.  es  States  Leg  slatur  b  and  Governors  Ve  n  The  rDemonstrat  oas  of  Respect. 
—The  ^  enerable  Patr  ot  Enters  the  Tomb  and  Slanil?  Bes  de  the  Rerat  na  ot  H  s  Great  Departed 
Fr  e  d  Wish  glon  — N  bio  Quai  t  es  of  the  Mirqu  s  — A  Favor  te  of  Lous  WL  —  Hears 
of  t!  e  liatde  of  Bu  Iter  H  11  —Pleads  tl  e  Cau  e  of  tl  e  An  er  cans  — Resol  es  to  Join  Their 
Ar  ny  — Freely  Consecrates  H  s  Vast  Wealt  — tqu  ps  a  "V  easel  and  Embarks  — Introduced  to 
Cenera!  W  lal  ngto  —A  In  at  on  of  H  by  tl  e  Ch  efta  n  —  )  e  of  W  ash  nglon  a  Military 
I  —\]  1       ^  \        — 1  1  D  rni,  tie   War— Subse- 

q  —  e   Havre  for  New  York. — 

^    Lntl  us  asm  Excit- 
^     ed    \i    His    Pres- 


ment  ofhU        db  aatoad  nnnnnj 

-  ^--  those  of  Washington  and  Lafayette.     No  two  names  <Lre, 

down  to  the  present  day,  more  fresh  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  American  people, 
and,  until  time  shall  he  no  more,  a  test  of  the  fidelity  with  which  that  people  hold  to 
the  principles  of  republican  wisdom  and  virtue  that  gave  them  birth,  will  be  their 
admiration  of  the  names  of  those  patriots  and  heroes.  To  understand,  therefore, 
the  significance  of  that  spontaneous  outhutst  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  greeted 
Lafayette  on  his  visit  to  America  in  1824,  and  which  made  that  year  one  of  the  most 
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memorable  in  tlio  nation's  history,  it 
only  be  necessary  to  glance  at  thi 
military  and  civil,  rendered  us  by  this 
large-hearted  patriot,  during  the  opening 
years  of  our  national  existence.  Those 
services  and  that  reception  form,  indeed,  a 
national  romance. 

When  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  Lafay- 
ette was  left  an  orphan,  and  in  full  posses- 
sion of  valuable  estates,  and  master  of  his 
own  affairs.  Being  for  a  time  at  the  col- 
lege in  Paris,  his  associations  brought  him 
into  notice  at  the  court  of  King  Louis,  and 
he  became  quite  a  favorite  with  that  mon- 
arch. He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
queen's  pages,  and  tlirough  her  agency 
received  a  commission  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen.  He  formed  an  early  attachment 
to  a  daughter  of  the  noble  family  of 
Noailles,  with  whom  he  was  united  in 
marriage  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Adopting 
the  profession  of  a  soldier,  Lafayette,  at 
nineteen,  was  stationed,  as  captain  of  dra- 
goons, at  Metz,  one  of  the  garrisoned 
towns  of  France.  Here,  in  1776,  Lafay- 
ette's attention  was  directed  to  the  conflict 
of  liberty  in  America — the  hostilities 
between  Britain  and  her  colonies;  and 
while  in  conversation  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  brother  to  George  the  Third,  of 
England,  he  elicited  facts  that  led  him  to 
Bee  the  whole  merits  of  the  case.  The 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  fired  his  heart!  Before 
rising  from  the  dinner-table  at  which  this 
interview  occurred,  Lafayette  had  resolved 
to  leave  his  home,  and  offer  himself  and 
his  services  to  the  rising  republic,  whose 
cause  he  regarded  as  jnst  and  noble.  From 
that  hour  he  could  think  of  nothing  but 
this  chivalrous  enterprise,  though  aware 
that  it  would  cut  him  off  from  the  favor 
of  tliat  brilliant  court-circle  in  which  lie 
shone  so  conspicuously,  and  that  he  would 
also  have  to  tear  himself  away  from  his 
young,  beautiful,  and  fondly  attached 
wife,  who  alone,  among  all  his  associates, 
approved  of  his  intention. 

Proceeding  to  Paris,  he  confided  his 
scheme  to  two  young  friends.  Count  Segur 
and  Viscount  Noailles,  and  proposed  that 


they  should  join  him.  They  entered  with 
enthusiasm  into  his  views,  but,  owing  to 
obstacles  put  in  their  way  through  family 
interference,  they  were  prevented  from 
following  out  their  course,  but  faithfully 
kept  their  comrade's  secret.  He  next 
explained  his  intention  to  Count  Broglie, 
who  advised  him  to  abandon  it  at  once  as 
in  the  highest  degree  chimerical  and  haz- 
ardous. The  count  assured  him  that  his 
confidence  was  not  misplaced;  but,  said 
he— 

"I  have  seen  your  uncle  die  in  the  wars 
of  Italy,  I  witnessed  your  father's  death  at 
the  battle  of  Minden,  and  I  will  not  he 
accessory  to  the  ruin  of  the  only  remaining 
branch  of  the  family," 

But,  so  far  from  being  disheartened  by 
the  unpromising  reception  which  Lafay- 
ette's plan  met  with  from  those  to  whom 
he  made  known  his  purposes,  liis  ardor 
was  rather  increased  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object.  "  My  zeal  and  love  of  liberty," 
said  he,  "have  perhaps  been  hitherto  the 
prevailing  motives ;  but  now  1  see  a 
chance  for  usefulness,  which  I  had  not 
anticipated.  I  have  money ;  I  will  pur- 
chase a  ship,  which  shall  convey  to  Amer- 
ica myself,  my  companions,  and  the  freight 
for  congi'ess."  All  this,  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  he  nobly  and  self-sacrificingly  car- 

This  design  was  now  made  known  by 
Lafayette  to  Messrs.  Franklin,  Lee,  and 
Deane,  the  American  commissioners  at 
Paris ;  and  to  a  proposal  so  disinterested 
and  generous  they  could,  of  course,  malte 
no  objection, — could  only  admire,  indeed, 
the  spirit  which  actuated  it ;  and  he  hast- 
ened immediately  to  put  it  into  execution. 
After  surmounting  the  many  difficulties 
which  from  time  to  time  interrupted  tlie 
progress  of  his  plans,  he  at  last  set  sail, 
the  Baron  de  Kalb  and  eleven  other  offi- 
cers of  various  ranks,  in  pursuit  of  em- 
ployment in  the  American  army,  consti- 
tuting his  retinue.  In  due  time  they 
approached  the  shore  near  Georgetown, 
South  Carolina,  having  fortunately  escaped 
two  British  cruisers,  and  soon  ■  proceeded 
toCharleston  harbor,  where  a  magnificent 
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reception  was  given  them.  The  vessel 
was  subsequently  loaded  with  rice  for  tlie 
French  market,  but  it  loundered  hi  going 
out  o£  the  harbor,  and  both  the  veseel  and 
the  cargo  became  a  total  loss. 

But  Lafayette  had  not  yet  reached  his 
destination.  As  soon,  however,  as  all 
things  were  in  readiness,  the  pai-ty  left 
Charleston  and  traveled  to  Philadelphia, 
where  congress  was  then  sitting.  On 
arriving  there,  he  put  his  letters  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Lovell,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs.  He  called  the 
next  day  at  the  hall  of  congress,  and  Mr. 
Xovell  came  out  to  him  and  said,  that  so 
many  foreigners  had  offered  themselves  for 
employment,  that  congress  was  embar- 
rassed with  their  application,  and  lie  was 
sorry  to  inform  him  there  was  very  little 
hope  of  his  success.  Lafayette  suspected 
that  his  papers  had  not  been  read,  and  he 


immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to 
the  president  of  congress,  in  which  he 
desired  to  be  permitted  to  serve  in  the 
American  army  on  two  conditions :  first, 
that  he  should  receive  no  pay;  second, 
that  he  should  act  as  a  volunteer.  These 
terms  were  so  different  from  those  de- 
manded by  other  foreigners,  and  presented 
so  few  obstacles  on  the  ground  of  any 
interference  with  American  officers,  that 
they  were  at  once  accepted.     His  rank, 


zeal,  perseverance,  and  dnintiiestednesi, 
overcame  every  objectn  n,  and  ho  wis 
appointed  a  majoi  general  m  the  Ameiican 
army  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty. 

But  he  was  yet  to  stand  before  the  face 
of  the  great  Ameiitin  chieftain  "Wash- 
ington was  at  held  quiiteii  when  Lif'ii 
ette  reached  Philidelphia,  hut,  being  daily 
expected  in  the  citj,  the  young  geneial 
concluded  to  wait  his  ■arrival,  lnste^d  of 
presenting  himself  at  tamp  The  intro- 
duction ot  the  jouthful  fctranger  to  the 
man  on  whom  liis  cireer  depended  was, 
liowever,  delayed  only  a  few  diys  It 
toolc  place  in  a  manner  pei,u]tarlj  marked 
with  tlie  circumspection  of  'Wa'.hington, 
at  a  dinner-part^ ,  wliere  Lafayette  was 
one  among  several  guests  of  (.onsi deration 
Washington  was  not  unuifoimed  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Lafaj  ette's 
arrival  in  this  country  ;  and  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  the  eje  of  the  fither  of 
his  country  was  not  idle  dmmg  the  re- 
past. But  that  searching  glance  befire 
which  pretense  or  fraud  nevei  strod 
undetected,  was  completely  sati  hed. 
When  they  were  about  to  separate, 
Washington  took  Lafayette  aiide  "poke 
to  him  w  ith  kindness,  complimented 
him  upon  the  noble  spirit  he  had  shown 
and  the  sa«rificea  he  had  made  in  favor 
of  the  Ameiican  cause,  and  then  told 
him  that  he  should  be  pleased  if  he 
would  make  the  quarteis  of  the  com- 
mander-m-chief  his  home,  establish  him- 
'  self  there  whenever  he  thought  pioper, 
and  consider  himself  at  all  times  as  one 
of  his  family, — adding,  in  a  tone  of  pleas- 
antry, that  he  could  not  promise  him  the 
luxuries  of  a  court,  or  even  the  con- 
veniences which  his  former  habits  might 
have  rendered  essential  to  his  comfort,  but, 
since  he  had  become  an  American  soldier 
he  would  doubtless  contrive  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  customs,  manners  and 
privations  of  a  republican  army.  Such 
was  the  reception  given  to  Lafayette,  by 
the  most  sagacious  and  observant  of  men  ; 
and  the  personal  acquaintance,  thus  com- 
menced, ripened  into  an  intimacy,  a  con- 
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fidcn.ce,  and  an  affection  without  bounds, 
and  never  for  one  moment  interrupted.  If 
tliere  lived  a  man  whom  Washington 
loved  and  admired,  it  was  Lafayette. 

Gloriously  did  Lafayette  fulfill,  in  his 
military  career,  the  higli  hopes  which 
swelled  the  hearts  of  American  patriots,  in 
the  heroic  courage  which  he  displayed  at 
Brandywine,  where  he  received  &  ball  in 
his  leg;  his  success  in  Jersey,  before  he 
had  recovered  from  his  wounds,  in  a  battle 
where  he  commanded  militia  against  Brit- 
ish grenadiers ;  in  the  brilliant  retreat, 
by  which  he  eluded  a  combined  maneuver 
of  the  whole  British  force ;  by  his  great 
services  in  the  enterprise  against  Ehode 
Island,  and  his  successful  movements 
against  Comwallis ;  —  all  these  proofs  of 
his  patriotism  and  military  skill,  together 
with  his  warm  and  unsullied  friendship 
for  Washington,  through  all  the  varying 
fortunes  of  war,  endeared  him  forever  to 
every  American. 

After  the  fall  of  Comwallis,  Lafayette 
sailed  for  France,  hut  revisited  America 
in  1784.  He  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm wherever  he  went.  Returning  to 
France,  he  found  himself  the  object  of 
immense  popularity,  and  took  his  seat  with 
the  notables,  convoked  in  1787.  In  1789, 
he  boldly  proposed,  in  the  national  convo- 
cation, the  Declaration  of  Eights,  which 
he  had  brought  from  the  free  soil  of  Amer- 
ica, as  the  preliminary  of  a  constitution. 
Proclamation  of  this  world-renowned  doc- 
ument was  made  July  22,  and  it  furnished 
the  French  people  with  the  metaphysical 
reasons  for  the  "  sacred  right  of  insurrec- 
tion." Meanwhile  the  Bastile  had  been 
taken,  July  14,  the  national  guard  organ- 
ized, and  Lafayette  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand. In  this  capacity  he  rode  a  white 
charger,  and  shone  the  impersonation  of 
chivalry,  and  twice  the  royal  family  owed 
their  preservation  to  his  address  and  cour- 
age. When  the  popular  enthusiasm  lulled, 
he  returned  to  his  native  fields ;  the 
national  guard,  on  his  retirement,  present- 
ing him  with  a  bust  of  Washington,  and 
a  sword  forged  from  the  bolts  of  the  Bas- 
tile.    Subsequently,  having  denounced  the 


bloodthirsty  Jacobins,  he  was  Inirnwl  m 
etfigy  by  the  sansMSulottes  of  Ptiris,  and, 
fleeing  from  the  guillotine  which  there 
awaited  him,  he  finally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians,  and  was  hy  them  sub- 
jected to  along  and  cruel  imprisonment  in 
the  fortress  at  Olmutz,  His  release,  so 
earnestly  but  unsuccessfully  solicited  hy 
Washington,  was  peremptorily  demanded 
hy  Napoleon,  and  obtained,  in  September, 
1787.  In  the  year  1818,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and, 
resuming  his  career  as  an  advocate  of  con- 
stitutional principles,  succeeded  at  last  in 
elevating  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of 
France. 

By  this  time,  Lafayette  had  grown  old 
in  the  services  he  h;id  rendered  to  America 
and  France.  Though  his  years  were  now 
nearly  three  score  and  ten,  he  could  not 
think  of  meeting  death  until  he  had  once 
more  seen  that  land  of  liberty  across  the 
wide  Atlantic,  which  was  as  dear  to  him  as 
his  native  country.  In  its  infancy,  and 
for  its  freedom,  he  bad,  fifty  years  ago, 
contributed  his  wealth  and  shed  his  blood, 
sharing  the  bosom  confidence  of  the  great 
Washington  as  did  no  other  human  being. 
That  struggling  little  republic  had  now 
become  a  giant  nation  ;  the  thirteen  states 
constituting  the  original  galaxy,  bad  be- 
come almost  double  that  number,  and  vast 
as  the  empires  of  antiquity  in  territory, 
Eemembering  his  magnificent  services,  in 
1824  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
voted  unanimously  a  resolution  requesting 
President  Monroe  to  invite  Lafayette  to 
visit  the  United  States,  as  the  nation's 
guest, — an  honor  never  before  accorded  a 
foreign  nobleman, — and  tendering  a  ship 
of  the  line  for  his  conveyance.  This  invi- 
tation was  extended  to  the  great  French 
patriot  in  President  Monroe's  most  happy 
manner,  and  was  duly  accepted,  though 
the  offer  of  a  war-ship  w^as  declined. 

On  tlie  twelfth  of  July,  1824,  Lafayette, 
accompanied  hy  his  son,  George  Washing- 
ton Lafayette,  and  his  secretary,  M.  Levas- 
seur,  sailed  from  Havre  for  America.  He 
arrived  in  New  York,  August  fifteenth, 
and  landed  on  Staten  Island,     One  of  the 
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first  to  greet  him  was  Josepli  Bonaparte, 
brother  of  the  great  Napoleon,  Joseph 
then  resided  at  Boidentown,  Kew  Jeisei  , 


he  had  always  cherished  a  high  regard  for 
the  Marquis,  and  greatly  valued  his 
friendship.  The  interview  between  the 
two  was  attended  with  the  warmest  emo- 
tions ;  and  whoever  has  seen  Sully's  por- 
trait of  the  great  French  patriot  can  form 
some  adequate  conception  of  the  chieftain'a 
magnificent  hearing  on  this  occasion. 

The  announcement  of  his  arrival  sent  a 
thrill  of  joy  to  every  American  heart  and 
home,  and  tlie  great  pageant  of  his  recep- 
tion commenced  in  the  city  where  he  first 
set  foot  forty  years  before.  As  the  fleet 
arrived  off  the  battery  at  New  York,  a  mili- 
tary line  composed  of  thousands  of  veter- 
ans was  formed,  and  the  people,  crowding 
the  battery  and  all  the  adjacent  streets, 
swelled  the  throng  to  the  number  of  forty 
thousand.  The  patriot  was  deeply  affected 
when  he  exchanged  congratulations  with 
his  old  companions  and  friends.  Shout 
after  shout  went  up  in  long  and  loud 
acclaim,  while  the  bands  of  music  played 
a  triumphant  welcome  to  the  hero.  His 
stay  in  the  city  was  one  unbroken  succes- 


sion of  high  honors  and  civic  laudation, 
such  as  kings  might  envy  ;  at  Albany,  he 
was  received  by  Vice-Pi-esident  Tompkins. 
On  proceeding  to  New  England,  the  same 
enthusiasm  was  exhibited  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village.  From  the  residence  of 
Hon.  William  Eustis,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  in  Eosbuiy,  he  was  es- 
corted by  a  large  cavalcade  and  almost  the 
entire  population,  to  Boston,  where  a 
dense  assemblage  awaited  his  appearance. 
Arriving  at  the  line,  he  was  greeted  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  people, 
through  whom  he  passed  in  a  superb  car- 
riage, under  deafening  cheers.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  spectators  to  the  entrance 
of  the  beautiful  common.  There,  the 
children  of  the  public  schools  formed  two 
lines,  the  girls  being  dressed  in  spotless 
white,  and  the  boys  in  white  pants  and 
blue  jackets,  and  all  wearing  appropriate 
badges.  A  little  girl  sprang  forward  from 
the  line  as  Lafayette  was  passing,  and,  at 
her  request  to  speak  to  him,  was  lifted 
into  the  carriage,  when  she  gracefully  pre- 
sented him  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  which 
the  venerable  hero  received  with  affecting 
courtesy.  While  going  from  town  to  town, 
he  found  in  every  place  some  of  the 
descendants  of  1776,  ready  to  give  him 
the  heartiest  of  welcomes.  Thus,  when 
visiting  Marblehead,  in  Massachusetts,  the 
marquis  manifested  much  curiosity  at  so 
many  ladies  being  mingled  with  the  male 
citizens,  who  had  been  deputed  to  receive 
him.  The  spokesman  of  the  occasion, 
perceiving  the  pleasant  surprise  of  the 
marquis  at  this  peculiar  feature,  said  to 

"These  are  the  widows  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the 
mothers  of  children  for  whose  liberty  you, 
illustrious  sir  !  have  contended  in  the  field 
of  battle.  They  are  now  here  in  the 
places  of  their  husbands,  many  of  whom 
were  once  known  to  you." 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Marble- 
head  was  tlie  "  banner  town  "  for  furnish- 
ing soldiers,  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
there  being  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of   inhabitants  from   that 
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town  thiin  any  other  pla<;e  in  tlie  United 
States.  The  British  aimed  vessels  hover- 
ing on  the  coast  destroyed  the  coasting 
and  fishing  business,  and  thus  the  loss  of 
men  in  the  war  fell  heavily  upon  the  small 
seaport  towns ;  for,  being  out  of  employ- 
ment, nearly  all  the  young  and  old  men 
shouldered  their  muskets  and  joined  the 

At  Philadelphia  he  was  welcomed  with 
almost  idolizing  enthusiasm ;  for  tender 
and  thrilling  indeed  were  the  associations 
which  linked  together  the  history  of  the 
past  and  present  of  that  city,  in  the  person 
and  services  of  Lafayette  ;  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  state  were  appropriately  dis- 
pensed by  Governor  Shultze.  On  landing 
at  Baltimore,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
'  tent  of  Washington,'  and  the  freedom  of 
the  state  and  city  conferred  upon  him  in 
an  address  by  Crovernor  Stevens.  For 
some  time  Lafayette  could  not  precisely 
understand  the  compliment  conveyed  in 
the  selection  of  the  tent-— especial H  one  of 
that  constructn  n — for 
suth  proceedings  It 
was  sooi  made  plain, 
tor  ^1' 
1    le 


IT® 

rf  m^. 

^    ton's  personal  equipage 

^-^"  during  tlie    war ;     and 

turning     to    one    near 

him,  he  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  witli  emo- 
tion, "  I  remember  !  "  Proceeding  to 
Washington,  Lafayette  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  President  Monroe,  at  the 
executive  mansion.  Congress  had  just 
assembled  in  regular  session,  at  the  capitol. 
He  was  introduced  to  both  houses,  and  was 
formally  and  elegantly  addressed  by  Mr, 
Clay,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  two  branches  unanimously  unit- 
ing in  their  legislative  honors  to  the 
nation's  guest.  At  this  session  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together 
with  a  township,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  acres  of  fertile  land,  waa 
voted  by  congress  to  General  Lafayette,  as 
an  expression  of  the  grateful  memory  with 
which  the  people  of  America  regarded  his 
services  in  their  behalf.  A  few  of  the 
members  felt  themselves  constrained,  from 
some  doubts  respecting  its  constitution- 
ality, to  vote  against  this  appropriation. 
Lafayette,  taking  one  of  them  hy  the 
hand,  said  to  him  with  considerable  feel- 
ing 

'  I  appreciate  your  views.  If  I  had 
been  a  member,  I  should  have  voted  with 
J  ou,  hot  only  hecause  I  partake  of  the  sen- 
timents which  determined  your  votes,  but 
1  o  be  ause  I  th  nl  th  it  the  American 
1  at  n  ha'i  done  tx>  n  uch  for  me." 
Most  1  aiacteristic  of  Lafayette's 
lisintere  stein  ess  and  magnaiiim- 
ty  was  tl  at  re  aik 
At  this  t  me  Governor  Pleas- 
ch  ef  1  ig  btrate  of  the 
1  Dom  nion  ti  d  warmly  wel- 
con  ed  the  na- 
t  on  s  guest.  The 
en  ot  ons  experi- 
enced by  Lafay- 
ette as  he  once 
more  trod  the  bat- 
tle-helds  of  Vir- 
.,  can  of 
course  hardly  be 
descrihed.  York- 
town,  distinguish- 
ed for  the  surrender  of  Comwallis, 
which  event  gave  the  finishing  blow 
to     the    war,     presented     a     vast    field 
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of  tents  at  the  reception  of  Lafayette. 
The  same  house  occupied  by  Comwallis,  as 
his  head-quarters  in  1781,  was  still  stand- 
ing. The  general  appearance  of  the  place 
gave  evidence  of  a  deserted  village.  The 
housea  of  yore,  which  had  been  riddled 
■with  halls  and  blackened  with  smoke,  still 
retained  the  marks  of  battle.  In  many 
parts  of  the  ground  were  seen  broken 
shells,  and  gun-carriages,  with  various 
implements  of  war, — some  on  rocks,  and 
others  half  buried  in  the  earth ;  every 
arrangement  having  been  made  to  give  the 
town,  on  Lafayette's  arrival,  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  place  taken  and  occupied  after  a 
severe  contest  in  battle.  One  of  the  tents 
erected  on  this  occasion,  was  the  one  used 
by  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  siege, 
together  with  others  which  had  furnished 
temporary  apartments  for  weary  soldiers 
during  the  eventful  campaign.  An  arch, 
bearing  the  names  of  Lafayette,  Hamilton, 
and  Laurens,  was  erected  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  redoubt  stood  which  was  stormed 
by  Lafayette  ;  an  obelisk  was  also  erected, 
bearing  the  names  of  distinguished  French- 
men. And  on  the  same  spot  it  is  said 
that  the  orator  of  the  occasion  was  design- 
ing, at  the  close  of  his  address,  to  place  a 
blended  civic  crown  and  national  wreath 
in  honor  of  Lafayette,  who,  while  he 
acknowledged  the  unique  compliment, 
gracefully  averted  its  consummation,  and, 
taking  tlie  symbolic  garland  in  his  hand, 
called  for  Colonel  Fish,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  attack  upon  the  redoubt,  and 
declared  that  haK  the  honor  belonged  to 
him.  Washington's  marquee  was  erected 
on  the  plain,  just  out  of  the  village.  Be- 
ing escorted  to  this  tent,  Lafayette  gave 
an  affecting  welcome  to  the  ofRcers  of  the 
militia.  Two  old  veterans  were  there,  who 
had  faced  the  enemy  in  war,  and  stood  firm 
in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  the  cannon  ; 
but  as  they  pressed  the  hand  of  Lafayette 
on  this  occasion,  the  old  heroes  wept  and 
fainted.  Some  of  the  servants  who  were 
present  discovered  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
a  cellar  a  large  box  of  candles,  bearing 
marks  of  belonging  to  Comwallia's  military 
stores — having  remained  undisturbed  for 


forty-three  years.  They  were  lighted  for 
the  evening,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  some  of  the  old  soldiers 
remained  till  the  last  vestige  of  these  Brit- 
ish candles  had  expired  in  the  sockets. 

Taking  Camden,  South  Carolina — Gov- 
ernor Richard  J.  Manning, — in  his  tour, 
Lafayette  assisted  in  laying  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  monument  erected  to  the  name 
and  memory  of  Baron  de  Kalb,  a  German 
by  birth,  who  came  over  in  the  same  vessel 
with  Lafayette,  in  1776,  and  volunteered 
his  services  in  the  American  army  for 
three  years.  He  fell  while  bravely  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  at  Oamden,  pierced 
with  eleven  deadly  wounds.  It  is  said 
that  Washington,  visiting  the  baron's 
grave  many  years  after  his  death,  sighed 
as  he  looked  upon  it,  and  exclaimed, 
"There  lies  the  brave  De  Kalb,  the  gener- 
ous stranger,  who  came  from  a  distant 
land  to  fight  our  battles,  and  to  water  with 
his  blood  the  tree  of  Liberty.  Would  to 
God  he  had  lived  to  share  with  us  in  its 
fruits  ! "  At  Savannah,  Georgia,  after 
being  welcomed  by  Governor  Troup,  Lafay- 
ette united  in  the  same  service  commemor- 
ative of  Generals  Greene  and  Pulaski. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  Lafayette 
witnessed  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  at  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts ;  he  was  the  only  surviving 
major-general  of  the  revolution  who  was 
present  at  this  ceremony.  Colonel  Francis 
K.  Huger  participated  in  the  patriotic 
services — the  man  who,  when  a  lad,  walked 
with  Lafayette  over  his  father's  grounds, 
and  who,  some  thirty  years  before  this 
seventeenth  of  June,  risked  his  life  ia 
attempting  to  aid  the  escape  of  Lafayette 
from  the  castle  of  Olmuta.  The  people  of 
Charlestown  not  only  welcomed  Huger, 
but  gave  him  a  seat  by  the  side  of  Lafay- 
ette, in  the  carriage  which  moved  in  the 
proi-ession,  and  also  one  near  him  at  the 
festive  board.  Daniel  Webster  was  the 
orator  for  the  day ;  it  was  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle ;  and  everything  con- 
spired to  render  the  day  memorable.  As 
the  procession  passed,  Lafayette  was  con- 
tinually hailed  with  demonstrations  of  love 
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aiiJ  f,ntituJi,  'Ihi  ■ 
ei^l  inilea  long  and,  oi 
torn,  spot,  tlie  impiessi 
cornel-  atone  wa?  peri 
mi'itei  ol  the  Fi      i 


lession  was  sev- 
rrivingattlie  liis- 
lite  of  laying  tlie 
leii  ^v  the  giand 
11     I         lent  of 


i^^S^ 


couiae  of  people  The  assembly  then 
moved  to  a  spacious  amphitheatre,  where 
the  oiition  wts  pionounted  h^  Mi  Weh 
Eter  bete  re  is  t,reat  i  multitude  is  nil 
e^er  perhifs,  assembled  nithm  the  sound 
of  A  human  ^  oice 

There  was  one  place — Kaskaskia,  on  the 
route  of  Lafayette's  tout,  at  which,  though 
no  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive 
him,  he  paused  a  short  time ;  and  hei-e  it 
was  that  a  moat  afEecting  incident  oc- 
curred. Curiosity  induced  one  of  his  com- 
panions to  go  and  look  at  an  Indian 
encampment,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town.  He  there  met  with  an  educated 
Indian  woman,  who  spoke  the  French  lan- 
guage tolerably  well,  and  who  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  Lafayette,  and  to  show  him  a 
relic  which  she  always  carried  with  her, 
and  which  was  "very  dear  to  her."  She 
wished  to  show  it  to  Lafayette,  aa  proof  of 
the  veneration  with  which  his  name  was 
regarded  among  their  tribes.  It  was  a 
letter  written  by  Lafayette  in  1778,  and 
her    father,   Panisciowa,  a 


chief  of  .one  of  the  six  nations.  This  letter 
expressed  the  hearty  thanks  of  Lafayette 
for  the  fdithful  services  of  that  chief  in  the 
Amenc  in  cause.  The  name  of  this  only 
chiU  of  the  old  chief  was  Maiy,  who,  at 
the  decease  of  her  mother,  was 
3^  plicrd    under    the    care    of    an 

1.  American  agent,  by  whom  she 
d  and  kindly  treat- 
me  a  Christian.  As 
:ing  out  in  the  for- 
-  est,  about  five 
je^is  after,  an 
idian  warrior 
o^eitook  her  and 
informed  her  that 
her  father  was  dy- 
ing ind  wished 
to  see  het.  She 
soon  started  o£E, 
traveled  all  night, 
and  in  the  morn- 
ing reached  his 
hut,  which  was 
ley  As  she  came  to 
m  hi«  pouch  a  paper 
wrapped  in  i  dry  skin,  and  gave  it  to  her, 
with  a  i,harge  to  preserve  it  as  a  precious 
gift,  saving  'It  is  a  powerful  charm  to 
interest  the  pale-faces  in  your  favor.  I 
recejiedit  fum  a  great  French  warrior, 
whom  the  English  dreaded  as  much  as  the 
Americans  loved  him,  and  with  whom  I 
fought  in  my  youth."  The  chief  died  the 
next  day,  Mary  returned  to  her  white 
friends,  and  soon  after  married  the  young 
warrior,  who  was  her  father's  friend  and 
companion.  She  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  the  letter  to  Lafayette,  who  rec- 
ognized it,  and  listened  with  great  respect 
and  deep  feeling  to  her  touching  story. 

Anothermost  interesting  episode  was  that 
which  transpired  at  Lafayette's  reception 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Governor  Carroll  pre- 
siding at  the  state  ceremonies.  There  had 
come  fi-om  different  parts  of  the  country 
about  forty  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  rev- 
olution. Among  the  number  was  an  aged 
man  who  had  traveled  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  His  name  was  Haguy,  a 
Gorman,  and  he   was  one   of  those  who 
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emiiarlted  in  the  same  vessel  with  Lafay- 
ette for  this  country,  nearly  fifty  years 
ba«k,  and  served  under  him  during  the 
whole  war.  The  old  veteran,  clasping 
Lafayette's  hand  with  affectionate 
warmth,  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  said : 

"I  have  come  many  miles  to  see  the 
'  young  general,'  I  have  had  two  happy 
days  in  my  life — one,  when  I  landed  with 
you  on  the  American  coast,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  and  to-day  when  I  see  your  face 
again     I  h       h     1  1     g  ^h       Th 

sensat        p  od       1  by  tl  n  tl  at 

great  tl  f  t  m        mpl  t  Ij 

overp  w 

Not  1  t        t        w      tl        te       w 

at  B  ff  1  ,  b  tw  n  L  faj  tt  nd  E  d 
Jacket,'  the  old  chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe 
of  Indians.  They  had  both  met  in  council 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  in  1784.  Red  Jacket, 
in  conversation  with  General  Lafayette, 
made  some  allusions  to  that  famous  coun- 
cil, and  to  those  who  participated  in  its 
proceedings,  when  Lafayette  inquired  with 
some  curiosity — 

"Where  is  the  young  warrior,  I  wonder, 
who    opposed    the    burying  of  the  toma- 

"He  is  here  hefore  you,"  instantly  re- 
plied the  aged  chief. 

"  Ah,  1  see,"  replied  the  general,  "  time 
has  clianged  us.  We  were  once  young 
and  active." 

"But,"  said  the  chief,  "time  has  made 
less  change  on  you  than  on  me," 

Saying  this  he  uncovered  his  head,  and 
exhibited  his  entire  baldness.  The  gen- 
eral wore  a  wig,  and,  not  wishing  to 
deceive  Red  Jacket,  took  it  from  his  head, 
to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  aston- 
ished Indian. 

A  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Washington  was 
one  of  the  most  notable  events  in  Lafay- 
ette's tour.  His  arrival  there  was  an- 
nounced by  the  firing  of  cannon,  which 
brought  to  his  memory  the  din  of  war, — 
the  scenes  of  the  revolution, —  when  he, 
with  the  groat  but  now  lifeless  chieftain, 
were  side  by  side  in  battle.  Standing  for 
awhile  upon  the  consecrated  ground  and 


amidst  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  place, 
he  descended  alone  into  the  tomb  with  his 
head  uncovered.  There  he  remained  in 
solitary  contemplation  for  some  time— the 
living  aged  veteran  communing  with  the 
illustrious  dead.  He  returned  with  his 
face  bathed  in  tears,  and,  taking  his  son 
and  Levasseur,  the  secretary,  by  the  hand, 
led  them  into  the  tomb.  He  could  not 
speak,  but  pointed  mutely  to  the  coffin  of 
Washington,  They  knelt  reverently  hy 
it,  kissed  it,  and,  rising,  threw  tliemselves 
nt   tl  f  Lafaj^ette,  and  for  a  few 

m  n      t         1 1   n  silence.     Lafayette  was 
wi        nt  1  ly  the  handof  Mr.  Castis, 
f  th  ng  family  connections  of 

W  h  gt  with  a  massive  finger-ring 
t  n  g  po  tion  of  the  hair  of  his 
departed  friend.  He  was  also  the  recipi- 
ent of  some  other  personal  memorials  of 
the  "  Father  of  his  Country." 

During  this  tour  Lafayette  visited  every 
one  of  tlie  twenty-four  states  of  the  Union, 
and  traveled  over  five  thousand  miles.  In 
nearly  every  reg  n  wh  1  he  visited, 
towns  or  counties,  and  It  ay  scientific 
or  civic  association  na  n  d  n  honor  of 
him,  still  preserve  h  m  n  ^  Indeed, 
one  of  the  foremost  f  tl  g  t  lieges  of 
the  Middle  states  dates  from  the  same 
period.  At  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  citizens  convened  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1824,  and  resolved  to  estab- 
lish Lafayette  College,  an  eminent 
institution  of  learning,  in  memory  of 
and  "as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
talents,  virtues  and  signal  sevices,  of 
General  Lafayette,  in  the  great  cause  of 

When  the  time  which  he  had  allotted 
for  his  tour  had  expired,  Lafayette  re^ 
paired  to  Washington,  to  pay  his  parting 
respects  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  tlie 
nation,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded President  Monroe.  This  took 
place  at  the  presidential  mansion,  on  the 
sixth  of  September,  1825.  The  farewell 
address  from  the  president,  in  behalf  of 
the  whole  American  people,  was  a  most 
affecting  tribute  to  the  lofty  character  and 
patriotic  services  of  Lafayette,  during  his 
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long  and  eventful  career,  and  closed  with 
the  following  words ; 

"  Y  u  a  e  ou     by  that  unshaken  senti- 

fc    f  g  at  t  de  for  your  services  whioh 

p  p    t  on  of  our  inheritance  ; 

I  y  tl    t  t      of  love,   stronger   than 

1    tl       111      1  nlced  your  name  for  the 

dl  es  of  t  me  with  the  name  of 

W    1  n^t  n      At  the  painful  moment  of 


pirting  with  you 
ne  take  comfort 
n  the  thought 
that  wl  eie  ei  jou  miy  be  to  the  last  pul- 
sat  of  joui  I  eart  ii  country  will  ever 
bf  pieaeiit  to  your  affections  ;  and  a  cheer- 
ing consolation  assures  us  that  we  are  not 


called  to  sorrow — most  of  all,  that  wc 
slial!  see  your  face  no  more, — for  we 
shall  indulge  the  pleasing  anticipation 
of  beholding  our  friend  again.  In  the 
name  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  bid  you  a  reluctant  and  affec- 
tionate farewell." 

To  this  parting  address  from  the  lips  of 
the  nation's  distinguished  chief  magistrate, 
Lafayette  replied  in  a  strain  of  patriotic 
and  impassioned  eloquence  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

On  the  same  day  he  embarked  for 
France,  on  hoard  tlie  Brandywine,  a  new 
frigate,  named 
thus  in  compli- 
ment to  Lafay- 
ette, who,  on  the 
banks  of  that  riv- 
er, was  wounded 
in  his  first  battle 

freedom,  In  the 
whole  range  of 
history,  ancient 
or  modern,  there 
is  no  instance  of 
similar  honors  being  paid  to  any  hero,  by 
the  united  and  spontaneous  will  of  a  great 
people ;  and  when,  nine  years  after,  he  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  that  same  great  people 
gave  vent  to  universal  grief,  and  every 
tongue  spoke  words  of  eulogy  to  the  mem- 
ory of  America's  most  illustrious  friend. 
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DUEL  BETWEEN  HENRY  CLAY,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 
AND   JOHN   RANDOLPH,  UNITED   STATES   SENA- 
TOR FROM  VIRGINIA.— 1836. 
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Falaifying  an  Official 

ator  tu  Morlal  Com- 

'  Field  of  Honor."— 

lioal   Antagonists  — 

erely  to  Clay. — Clay 

Ground, — Piatola  the 

N  Before. — Randolph's 

airy," — Salutations  of 

—      Harmless  Exi^hange  of 

Honor  "  Satisfied. — Pleasant 


lly  i 


f  J  h 


1  b  tt  t  go- 

t  polt     1 

1  t       J  h 

US     d  b  11    t 

ft      th  n 

f  t  t  ly  M  CI  J  d  tl 
y  Ad  m  q  d  add 
tioiial  \iolpnie,  and  finally  led  to  a  ho&tile  encoun 
ter  under  the  follow  ng  c  rcumstances :  The  presi- 
d  nt  1  ad  sent  a  n  essige  to  the  senate,  on  the 
Bubject  of  the  Panama  n  n  A  n  ot  on  -is  mid  n  the  senate  for  a  call  upon  the 
president  for  further  format  o  In  resj  onse  to  th  s  the  president  answered  by  a 
message,  with  the  tone  of  wl  cl  Ei  lolpl  s  gieatl  d  apleased,  and,  in  his  place  in 
the  senate,  bitterly  de  o  need  t  and  ts  a  th  r  Pres  dent  Adams  and  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Clay.  Alluding  to  one  pwsige  n  f  s,rt  ilar  n  tl  e  [re  dent's  message,  Randolph 
was  reported  as  say  g  Here  I  pla  t  my  t»t  he  e  I  fl  ng  defiance  right  into  his 
teeth;  here  I  throw  the  gauntlet  to  htm,  and  the  biavest  of  his  compeers,  to  come 
forward  ajid  defend  these  lines."     And  ho  concluded  his  speech  with  the   sentence  : 
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"  I  was  defeated,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons 
— cut  up,  clean  broke  down  by  the  coali- 
tion of  Blifil  and  Black  George— by  the 
combination  unheard  of  till  then,  of  the 
Puritan  with  the  Blackleg,"  But,  what 
was  most  pointed,  perhaps,  than  anything 
else,  in  this  assault  upon  Mr.  Clay's  honor, 
was  Randolph's  statement,  "  that  a  letter 
from  General  Salazar,  the  Mexican  min- 
ister at  Washington,  submitted  by  the 
executive  to  the  senate,  bore  the  ear-maik 
of  having  been  manufactured  or  forged  by 
the  secretary  of  state." 

Mr.  Clay  smarted  under  the  stigma  of 
those  charges.  He  demanded  explana- 
tions. These  being  refused.  Clay  at  once 
sent  a  challenge,  which  Randolph  accepted. 
The  seconds,  however,  chosen  by  the  dis- 
tinguished principals,  determined  to  at- 
tempt an  accommodation,  or  a  peaceable 
termination  of  the  difHculty.  But  Ran- 
dolph, though  modifying  the  unrevised 
and  somewhat  inaccurate  report  of  his 
speech  which  had  gone  forth,  refused  to 
explain,  out  of  the  senate,  the  words  lie 
had  used  within  it.  Clay  was  peremptory 
with  Randolph,  on  the  point  of  honor,  as 
he  had  also  been  with  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, in  1808,  whom  the  brilliant  Ken- 
tuckian  challenged  and  fought.  Tiiough 
bad  enough,  both  personally  and  politically, 
these  duels  of  the  great  Kentucbian  will 
at  least  compare  favorably  with  the  later 
duel  between  Graves  of  Kentucky,  and 
Cilley  of  Maine,  in  which  Webb,  the  New 
York  journalist,  bore  so  prominent  a  part. 

It  being  certain  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  reconciliation,  the  seconds  proceeded  to 
arrange  for  the  duel.  The  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  April  eighth,  1826,  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  time, — the  right  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  within  the  state  of  Virginia, 
above  the  Little  Falls  bridge,  was  the 
place, — ^pistols  the  weapons,  distance  ten 
paces, — each  party  to  be  attended  by  two 
seconds  and  a  surgeon,  and  Senator  Ben- 
ton to  be  present  as  a  mutual  friend. 
There  was  to  be  no  practicing  with  pistols, 
and  there  was  none;  and  the  words,  '  One, 
two,  three, — stop,'  after  the  word  '  Fire,' 
were,  by  agreement  between  the  seconds 


and  for  the  humane  purpose  of  roduiing 
the  result  as  near  as  possible  to  chance,  to 
be  given  out  in  quick  succession.  The 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  waa  talten, 
according  to  Mr.  Benton's  account  of  the 
duel,  at  the  inbtance  of  Mr.  Randolph. 
He  went  out  as  a  Virginia  senator,  refus- 
ing to  compromise  that  character,  and,  if 
he  fell  jn  defense  of  what  he  deemed  to 
be  its  rights,  \  irgmia  soil  was  to  him  the 
chosen  ground  to  receive  his  blood.  There 
was  a  statute  of  the  state  against  dueling 
within  her  limits  ;  but  as  he  merely  went 
out  to  receive  a  fire  without  returning  it 
he  deemed  that  no  fighting,  and  conse- 
quently no  breach  of  her  statute. 

The  week's  delay,  which  the  seconds 
had  contrived,  was  about  expiring.  It  was 
Friday  night,  when  Mr  Benton  went  to 
see  Mr.  Clay  for  the  last  time  before  the 
duel.  There  liad  been  some  alienation 
between  the  two  since  the  time  of  the 
presidential  election  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  senator  desired  to  show 
Mr.  Clay  that  there  was  nothing  personal 
in  it.  The  family  (says  Mr.  Benton)  were 
in  the  parlor, —  company  present, — and 
some  of  it  staid  late.  The  youngest  child 
went  to  sleep  on  the  sofa, — a  circumstance 
which  availed  me  for  the  next  day,  Mrs, 
Clay  was,  as  always  after  the  death  of  her 
daughters,  the  picture  of  desolation,  but 
calm,  conversable,  and  without  the  slight- 
est apparent  consciousness  of  the  impend- 
ing event.  When  all  were  gone,  and  she 
also  had  lefttlie  parlor,  I  did  what  I  came 
for,  and  said  to  Mr.  Clay  that,  notwith- 
standing our  late  political  differences,  my 
personal  feelings  were  the  same  towards 
him  as  formerly,  and  that,  in  whatever 
concerned  his  life  or  honor,  my  best  wishes 
were  with  him.  He  expressed  his  gratifi- 
cation at  the  visit  and  the  declaration,  and 
said  it  was  what  he  would  have  expected 
of  me.     We  parted  at  midnight. 

Mr.  Benton's  account  continues  as  fol- 
lows: Saturday,  the  8th  of  April,  1826, 
— the  day  for  the  duel, — had  come,  and 
almost  the  hour.  It  waa  noon,  and  the 
meeting  was  to  take  place  at  half-past  four 
o'clock.     I  had  gone  to  see  Mr.  Randolph 
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before  the  hour,  and  for  %  purpose  I  had 
heard  nothing  fiom  him  on  the  point  of 
not  retnining  the  fiie,  'finoe  the  first  com 
munication  to  thit  effect  eight  d'ijs  he 
fore.  I  had  no  leaaon  to  douht  the  steadi 
ness  tf  his  deteimination  hut  felt  a 
dosire  to  'hi\  e  some  fresh  issunnce  ot  it 
after  so  many  days'  delay,  and  fo  near 
approach  of  the  trying  moment  I  knew 
it  would  not  do  to  ask  him  the  queition, — 
any  question  that  would  imply  a  doubt  of 
his  word  So  I  fell  upon  i  scheme  to  get 
at  the  inquiry  without  seeming  to  make 
it.  I  told  him  of  my  visit  to  Mis  CKy 
the  night  1  efore  — if  the  late  sitting  —the 
chiid  asleep,— the  uncJU'-cious  tranquillitj 


of  Mrs,  Clay;  and  added,  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  how  different  all  that  might  be 
the  next  night.  He  understood  me  per- 
fectly, and  immediately  said,  with  a 
quietude  of  look  and  expression  which 
seemed  to  rebuke  an  unworthy  doubt, — 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  sleep 
of  the  child  or  the  repos&  of  the  mother." 

Mr.  Randolph  at  the  same  time  went 
on  with   his    employment  —  his    seconds 


being  engaged  in  their  preparations  m  t 
different  room,— w  huh  w  is,  making  codi- 
cils to  his  will,  all  m  the  waj  of  lemem 
biance  to  friends ,  the  bequests  slight  m 
■\  jJue,  hut  invsJuible  m  tenderness  of 
feeling  ■uid  beauty  of  expression,  ind 
alwajs  approptitte  to  the  receiver  To 
Ml  Macon,  he  ga've  some  English  ihil 
lings,  to  keep  the  game  when  he  pla^  ed 
whist  His  nimesake,  John  Eindolph 
Biyan,  then  at  school  m  Baltimore,  -md 
afterwards  manied  to  his  niece,  wis  sent 
for  to  see  him  but  sent  oft  before  the  hoar 
for  going  out,  to  sive  the  boj  fiom  a  pob 
sible  shock  of  seeing  him  brought  hick. 
He  wanted  some  gold, — that  com  not 
being  then  in  circulation,  and  only  to  be 
obtained  bj  faioror  purchase, — and  sent 
his  faithful  man  Johnny,  to  the  United 
State'i  Branuh  Banl  to  get  a  few  pieces  — 
American  being  the  kind  asked  for 
Johnny  returned  without  the  gold,  and 
delivered  the  excuse  that  the  bonk  had 
none  Instantly  his  clear  silver  toned 
loicewas  heaid  above  its  natural  pitch, 
exclaiming  "  Their  name  is  legion  '  and 
thej  «e  liars  fiom  the  beginning  Johnny, 
bring  me  my  hoise  '  His  own  saddle- 
horse  was  brought  him,  for  he  ne^er  rode 
Johnny  s  nor  Johnny  his,  though  both, 
and  all  his  bundled  horsei  weie  of  the 
finest  English  blood,  and  he  rode  off  to 
the  bank,  down  Pennsjh  inia  ■^lenue, 
Johnny  following,  as  always,  forty  paies 
behind  Ainved  at  the  bank,  the  follow- 
ing scene  transpired.  Mr.  Randolph  asked 
for  the  state  of  his  account,  was  shown  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  some  four  thousand  dol- 
lars in  his  favor.  He  asked  for  it.  The 
teller  took  up  packages  of  bills,  and  civilly 
asked  in  what  sized  notes  he  would  have 
it.  "  I  want  money"  said  Mr.  Randolph, 
putting  emphasis  on  the  word ;  and  at  that 
time  it  required  a  bold  man  to  intimate 
that  United  States  Bank  notes  were  not 
money.  The  teller,  beginning  to  under- 
stand him,  and  willing  to  make  sure,  said, 
inquiringly : 

"  You  want  silver  ?  " 

"I  want  my  inoney,'^  was  the  reply. 

"Have  you  a  cart,  Mr.  Randolph,  to 
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put  it  in  ?"  said  tlio  teller,  politely,  lifting 
boxes  to  the  counter. 

"  That  is  my  business,  sir,"  answered 
Randolph. 

By  this  time,  the  attention  of  the  cashier 
wan  attracted  to  what  was  going  on,  who 
ca,me  up,  and,  understanding  the  question 
and  its  cause,  told  Mr.  Randolph  there 
was  a  mistake  in  the  answer  given  to  his 
servant ;  that  they  had  gold,  and  he  should 
have  what  he  wanted.  In  fact,  he  had 
only  applied  for  a  few  pieces,  which  he 
wanted  for  a  special  purpose.  This  brought 
about  a  compromise.  The  pieces  of  gold 
were  received,  —  the  cart  and  the  silver 
dispensed  with. 

On  returning,  Randolph  lianded  a  sealed 
paper  to  Mr.  Eenton,  which  the  latter  was 
to  open  in  case  Randolph  waa  killed, — 
give  back  to  him  if  he  was  not ;  also 
an  open  slip,  which  that  senator  was  to 
read  before  he  got  to  the  ground.  This 
slip  was  a  request  to  feel  in  his  left 
breeches'  pocket,  if  he  was  killed,  and  find 
so  many  pieces  of  gold, — Mr.  Benton  to 
take  three  for  himself,  and  give  the  same 
number  to  Tatnall  and  Hamilton  each,  to 
make  seals  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  hira. 
He  also  remembered  his  friend  Macon. 
They  were  all  three  at  Mr.  Randolph's 
lodgings,  then,  and  soon  set  out, — Mr. 
Randolph  and  his  seconds  in  a  carriage, 
and  Mr.  Benton  following  him  on  horse- 
As  has  already  been  stated,  the  count 
was  to  be  quick  after  giving  the  word  '  Fire,' 
and  for  a  reason  which  could  not  be  told 
to  the  principals.  To  Mr.  Randolph,  who 
did  not  mean  to  fire,  and  who,  though 
agreeing  to  be  shot  at,  had  no  desire  to  be 
hit,  this  rapidity  of  counting  out  the  time, 
and  quick  arrival  of  the  command  '  Stop,' 
presented  no  objection.  With  Mr.  Clay 
it  was  different.  With  him  it  was  all  a 
real  transaction,  and  gave  rise  to  some 
proposal  for  more  deliberateness  in  count- 
ing off  the  time,  which  being  communicated 
to  Ooloiiel  Tatnall,  (Randolph's  friend,) 
aud  by  him  to  Mr,  Randolph,  Iiad  an  ill 
effect  upon  his  feelings,  and,  aided  by  an 
untoward   accident   on  the  ground,   unset^ 


tied  for  a  moment  the  noble  determination 
which  he  bad  formed  not  to  fire  at  Mr. 
Clay.  General  Jesup  (Clay's  friend,) 
states,  that,  when  he  repeated  to  Mr.  Clay 
the  'word'  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
would  be  given,  Mr.  Clay  expressed  some 
apprehension  that,  as  be  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  pistol,  he  might 
not  be  able  to  fire  within  the  time,  and 
for  that  reason  alone  desired  that  it  might 
be  prolonged.  This  desire  of  Mr.  Clay 
was  mentioned,  on  his  behalf,  to  Colonel 
Tatnall,  who  replied,  "If  you  insist  upon 
it,  the  time  must  be  prolonged,  but  I  should 
very  much  regret  it."  The  original  agree- 
ment waa  carried  out.  Mr.  Benton,  how- 
ever, states  that  he  himself  knew  notliing 
of  aU  this,  until  it  was  too  late  to  speak 
with  the  seconds  or  principals,  he  having 
crossed  the  Little  Falls  bridge  just  after 
them,  and  come  to  the  place  where  the  serv- 
ants and  carriages  bad  stopped.  He  saw 
none  of  the  gentlemen,  and  supposed  they 
had  all  gone  to  the  spot  where  the  ground 
was  being  marked  off ;  hut  on  speaking  to 
Johnny,  Mr.  Randolph,  who  was  still  in 
his  carriage,  and  heard  the  voice,  looked 
out  from  the  window  and  said  to  Colonel 


"  Colonel,  since  I  saw  you,  and  since  I 
have  been  in  this  carriage,  I  have  heard 
something  which  tnap  make  me  change 
my  determination.  Colonel  Hamilton  will 
give  you  a  note  which  will  explain  it." 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  then  in  the  car- 
riage, and  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
gave  to  Colonel  Benton  the  note,  of  which 
Mr.  Randolph  spoke.  Colonel  Benton 
readily  comprehended  that  this  possible 
change  of  determination  related  to  Ran- 
dolph's firing;  but  the  emphasis  with 
which  he  pronounced  the  word  'mai/,' 
clearly  showed  that  his  mind  was  unde- 
cided, and  left  it  doubtful  whether  he 
would  fire  or  not.  2Io  further  conversa- 
tion, however,  took  place  between  them — 
the  preparations  for  the  duel  were  finished 
— the  parties  went  to  their  places. 

The  place  was  a  thick  forest,  and  the 
immediate  spot  a  little  depression,  or 
basin,  in  which  the  parties  stood.      Kot 
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far  west  of  Bladensliurg,  just  beyond  the 
lino  which  separates  the  federal  city  from 
the  state  of  Maryland,  a  short  distance  off 
the  toad  from  Washington,  is  this  dueling- 
groimd, — a  dingle,  embosomed  in  a  sun- 
burnt amphitheatre  of  trees,  secluded,  and 
from  associations,  no  less  than  location,  a 
dismal  shrine,  consecrated  to  human  sacri- 
fices. On  this  spot,  not  long  before  the 
battle  of  Eladensburg  in  the  second  war 
with  England,  a  Uuited  States  secretary 
of  the  treasury  shot  his  antagonist,  Mr. 
Gardenier,  through  the  body,  both  mem- 
bers of  congress,  in  a  party  duel,  Deca- 
tur, surrounded  by  brother  naval  officers, 
fell  there.  A  senatorof  the  United  States 
lost  his  life  there,  horribly  fighting  with 
muskets  at  pistol  distance.  Other  vic- 
tims to  the  vanity  of  honor,  so  called,  have 
lost  or  stated  tbeir  lives  on  this  field  of 

But  never  before,  on  that  fatal  field, 
was  any  scene  enacted,  comparable  with 
that  which  was  to  witness  a  mortal  con- 
test between  Henry  Clay  and  John  Ran- 
dolph. Not  too  highly  has  the  graphic 
delineator  of  these  dramatis personiB  (Mr. 
Baldwin,  in  liis  "Party  Leaders,")  drawn 
the  picture,  in  saying  that  there  stood  on 
the  banhs  of  the  Potomac,  on  that  bright 
April  evening,  as  the  sun  was  declining 
behind  the  high  hills  of  Virginia,  in  the 
attitude  of  combatants,  two  inen,  around 
wltom  gathered,  probably,  a  more  stirring 
interest,  than  around  any  other  two  men 
in  the  Union.  And  yet,  their  political 
opinions  and  personal  history  were  as 
opposite  as  their  persons,  when  they  stood 
in  their  places.  Against  any  and  all 
insinuations  of  corruption,  Mr.  Clay  might 
safely  have  left  his  reputation  with  tlie 
people.  His  splendid  services  as  peace 
commissioner  to  Europe,  with  such  col- 
leagues as  Bayard,  Gallatin,  Russell  and 
Adams  ;  his  long  period  of  statesman-like 
service  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
succeeding  repeatedly  to  the  chair  that 
had  been  dignified  by  Muhlenberg,  Trum- 
bull, Dayton,  Vamum,  Cheves,  and  Bar- 
bour,— this  bis  record  should  have  suf- 
ficed for  his  JiOTbor. 


The  two  were  alike  only  in  chivalry  of 
bearing,  integrity  and  independence  of 
character,  genius  and  pi-ide.  They  had 
to  all  appearance  met  now  to  fight  to  the 
death  with  phyaicsd  weapons,  as  they  had 
met  so  often  before,  to  do  battle  with  the 
weapons  of  intellectual  warfare.  Their  ' 
opposition  had  been  unceasing.  Each 
looked  upon  the  other  as,  if  not  the  ablest, 
at  least  as  the  most  annoying  and  dreaded 
opponent  of  his  political  principles  and 
pergonal  ■\inis  They  were  in  early  life, 
and  to  some  extent    still  representatives 


of  different  phases  of  American  society. 
Randolph,  born  to  affluence  ;  descended 
from  a  long  and  honored  line  ;  accustomed 
always  to  wealth,  family  influence,  and  the 
pride  of  aristocracy  and  official  position. 
Clay,  on  the  otlier  hand,  bom  in  obscurity, 
of  humble  parentage — the  first  man  of  his 
family  known  out  of  his  county — "the 
mill-boy  of  the  Slashes ;  "  but  winning 
his  way  and  rising  rapidly,  by  his  boldness 
and  talents,  to  the  very  summit  of  public 
station  and  infiuence,  so  as  to  be  styled 
the  ""Great  Commoner ; " — these  were  the 
two  men,  alike  in  splendid  gifts  of  intel- 
lect, yet  so  unlike  in  character  and  circum- 
stance, who  now,  weapon  in  hand,  stood 
opposed  in  deadly  conflict. 

As  they  took  their  stands,  the  princi- 
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pals  saluted  each  other  courteously,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  o£  the  'code.'  Colonel 
Tatnall  had  woa  the  choice  oi  position, 
which  gave  to  Gleneral  Jesup  the  delivery 
of  the  word.  They  stood  on  a,  line  east 
and  west;  there  was  a  small  stump  just 
behind  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  low  gravelly  bank 
rose  just  behind  Mr.  Eandolph.  The 
latter  ashed  General  Jesup  to  repea.t  the 
word  as  he  would  give  it ;  and  while  in 
the  act  of  doing  so,  and  Mr.  Randolph 
adjusting  the  butt  of  his  pistol  to  his 
hand,  the  muzzle  pointing  downwards,  and 
almost  to  the  ground,  it  fired.  Instantly 
Mr.  Eandolph  turned  to  Colonel  Tatnall, 
and  said,  "1  protested  against  that  hair 
trigger." 

Colonel  Tatnall  took  blame  to  himself 
for  having  sprung  the  hair.  Mr.  Clay 
had  not  then  received  his  pistol.  Mr. 
Johnson,  one  of  his  seconds,  waa  carrying 
it  to  him,  and  still  several  steps  from  him. 
This  untimely  fire,  though  clearly  an  acci- 
dent, necessarily  gave  rise  to  some  re- 
marks, and  a  species  of  inquiry,  which 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  delicacy, 
but  which,  in  itself,  was  of  a  nature  to  be 
inespressibly  painful  to  a  gentleman's 
feelings.  Mr.  Clay  stopped  it  with  the 
generous  remark  that  the  fire  was  clearly 
an  accident,  and  it  was  so  unanimously 
declared.  Another  pistol  was  immediately 
furnished;  an  exchange  of  shots  took 
place,  and,  happily,  without  effect  upon 
the  persons.  Mr.  Randolph's  bullet  struck 
the  stump  behind  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Clay's 
knocked  up  the  earth  and  gravel  behind 
Mr.  Eandolph,  and  in  a  line  with  the  level 
of  his  hips,  both  bullets  having  gone  so 
true  and  close,  that  it  waa  a  marvel  how 
they  missed. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived  when 
Colonel  Benton  felt  that  he  could  inter- 
pose. He  accordingly  went  in  among  the 
parties,  and  offered  his  mediation.  Noth- 
ing, however,  could  be  done.  Mr.  Clay 
said,  with  that  wave  of  the  hand  with 
which  he  waa  accustomed  to  put  away  a 
trifle,  "  This  is  child's  play ! "  and  required 
another  fire.  Mr.  Eandolph  also  demanded 
another  flre.     The  seconds  were  directed 


to  reload.  While  this  waa  doing,  Colonel 
Benton  prevailed  on  Mr.  Randolph  to 
walk  away  from  his  post,  and  importuned 
him,  more  prossingly  than  ever,  to  yield  to 
some  accommodation.  The  colonel  found 
him,  however,  more  determined  than  ever 
before,  and  for  the  first  time  impatient, 
and  seemingly  annoyed  and  dissatisfied  at 
such  approaches.  The  accidental  fire  of 
his  pistol  preyed  upon  his  feelings.  He 
was  doubly  chagrined  at  it,  both  as  a  cir- 
cumstance susceptible  in  itself  of  an  unfair 
interpretation,  and  as  having  been  the 
immediate  and  controlling  cause  of  his  fir- 
ing at  Mr.  Clay.  He  regretted  this  fire 
the  instant  it  was  over.  He  felt  that  it 
had  subjected  him  to  imputations  from 
which  he  knew  himself  to  be  free, —  a 
desire  to  kill  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  contempt  for 
the  laws  of  his  state ;  and  the  annoyances 
which  he  felt  at  these  vexatious  circum- 
stances revived  his  original  determination, 
and  decided  him  irrevocably  to  carry  it 
out. 

It  was  in  this  interval  that  Mr.  Ean- 
dolph told  Colonel  Benton  what  he  had 
heard  since  they  parted,  and  to  which  he 
alluded  when  speaking  from  the  window 
of  the  carriage.  It  was  to  this  effect : 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  Colonel 
Tatnall,  that  it  was  proposed  to  give  out 
the  words  with  more  deliherateness,  so  as 
to  prolong  the  time  for  taking  aim.  This 
infoi-mation  grated  harshly  upon  his 
feelings.  It  unsettled  his  purpose, 
and  brought  his  mind  to  the  inquiry 
expressed  in  the  following  note,  which 
he  had  immediately  written  in  pencil, 
to  apprise  Colonel  Benton  of  his  possible 
change : 

"  Information  receiTed  from  Colonel 
Tatnall  since  I  got  into  the  carriage  mai/ 
induce  me  to  change  nt^  mind  of  not 
returning  Mr.  Clay's  fire.  I  seek  not  his 
death.  I  would  not  have  his  blood  upon 
my  hands — it  will  not  be  upon  my  soul  if 
shed  in  seff-defense — for  the  world.  He 
has  determined,  by  the  use  of  a  long,  pre- 
paratory caution  by  words,  to  get  time  to 
kill  me.  May  I  not,  then,  disable  him  ? 
Yes,  if  I  please." 
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According  to  the  statement  of  GenerM 
Jeaup,  already  given  thi?  mfomiation 
was  a  misapprehension  Mr  Glaj  not  liav 
ing  applied  £01  1  prolongation  of  time  for 
tlie  purpose  oi  getting  sme  aim  ]"ut  only 
to  enable  lii«  unused  hind  lor  g  untj, 
miliar  with  the  pistol  to  fire  within  the 
limited  time.  There  wis  no  j  rolongition 
in  fact,  either  granted  01  1  iSisted  upon 
but  Mr.  Eanlolph  wis  in  doubt  and  Gen 
eral  Jesup  having  won  the  woid  he  was 
having  him  iepe<ifc  it  in  the  wiv  he  nas 
to  give  it  out  when  his  finger  ton  bed  the 
liair  trigger  The  mquiiy  Miy  I  not 
disable  iiim?  was  still  on  Mi  Eanlilph  9 
mind,  and  dependent  f  1  its  ok  tun  on 
the  rising  incidents  of  the  moment  when 
the  accidental  iire  of  hia  pistol  gave  the 
turn    to   his    feelings    which   sohed    the 


WIS   to  disable    him    11  d    sj     1   his   aim. 
And  then  he  aided  with  the  deepest  feel- 

I  would  not  fave  setn  him  fall  mor- 
Ully  oreten  doubt/ullj,  uounded,  for  all 
the  land  that  ts  uatered  hy  the  King  of 
rhods  and  all  his  tiihutary  stieams." 

Saying  this  Mr  Eandolph  left  Colonel 
Benton  to  resume  his  post  utterly  refusing 
to  e\plain  out  of  the  senate  anything  that 
he  hid  s\id  m  it  and  with  the  positive 
derlarati  n  that  he  would  not  return  the 
next  fire  Colonel  Benton  conUudes  his 
rem  nucences  of  this  most  remarkahle 
■iff  ir  ts  follows  I  withdiew  1  little  way 
into  the  woods  and  Lept  mj  eyes  fixed 
upon  Mr  Eandol^  h  whom  I  then  knew  to 
be  the  only  one  m  dinj,er  I  saw  him 
receive    the    file    f£    Mt     Clay    saw   the 


doubt.  But  he  afterwards  declared  to 
Colonel  Benf  n  tint  he  hid  not  aimed  it 
the  life  of  Mr  Chy  that  he  did  not  level 
as  high  as  the  knee — not  liighei  than  the 
knee-band,  'for  it  wis  no  meicy  to  shoot 
a  man-  in  the  knee      tliit  his  only  object 


gia'tel  knocl  ed  up  m  the  same  pla«e,  saw 
Mr  Eandolph  raise  his  pistol  — diacliarge 
it  into  the  air — heard  him  say  I  do  not 
Ji  e  it  you  Mr  Clij' — and  immediately 
advancing  an  \  offenng  h  s  hjnd.  He 
was  met  m  the  same  sp  lit      Jhey  met 
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half-way,  shoot  handa,  Mr.  Randolph  say- 
ing jocosely,  "  You  owe  tne  a  coat,  Mr. 
Clay" — (the  bullet  had  passed  through 
the  skirt  of  the  coat,  very  near  the  hip) 
— to  which  Mr.  Clay  promptly  and  hap- 
pily replied,  "I  am,  glad  the  debt  is  no 
greater."  I  had  come  up,  and  was  prompt 
to  proclaim  what  I  had  been  obliged  to 
keep  secret  for  eight  days.  The  joy  of  all 
was  extreme  at  this  happy  termination  of 
a  most  critical  affair,  and  we  immediately 
left,  with  lighter  hearts  than  we  brought. 
I  stopped  to  sup  with  Mr.  Randolph  and 
his  friends, — none  of  us  wanted  dinner, — 
and  had  a  characteristic  time  of  it.  A 
runaer  came  in  from  the  bank,  to  say  tliat 
they  had  overpaid  him,  by  mistake,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  that  day,  Mr. 
Randolph  answered,  "  I  believe  it  is  your 
rule  not  to  correct  mistakes,  except  at  the 
time  and  at  your  counter."  And  with 
that  answer  the  runner  had  to  return. 
When  gone,  Mr.  Eandolph  said,  "I  will 
pay  it  on  Monday  ;  people  must  be  honest, 
if  banks  are  not."  He  asked  for  the 
sealed  paper  he  had  given  me,  opened  it, 
took  out  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
drawn  in  my  favor,  and  with  which  I  was 
requested  to  have  him  carried,  if  killed,  to 
Virginia,  and  buried  under  his  patri- 
monial oaks, — not  let  him  be  buried  ■  at 
Washington,  with  an  hundred  hacks  after 
him.  He  took  the  gold  from  his  left 
breeches  pocket,  and  said  to  us  (Hamil- 
ton, Tatnall,  and  I), — 

"  Gentlemen,  Clay's  bad  shooting  shan't 
rob  you  of  your  seals.  I  am  going  to 
London,  and  will  have  them  made  for 
you." 

This  he  did  (says  Colonel  Benton),  and 
most  characteristically,  so  far  as  mine  was 
concerned.  He  went  to  the  heraldry  office 
in  London,  and  inquired  for  the  Benton 
family,  of  which  I  had  often  told  him 
there  was  none,  as  we  only  dated  on  that 
side  from  my  grandfather  in  North  Caro- 
lina. But  the  name  was  found,  and  with 
it  a  coat  of  arms, — among  the  quarterings 
a  lion  rampant.  "This  is  the  family," 
said  he ;  and  had  the  ar 
the  seal. 

19 


The  account  given  by  General  James 
Hamilton,  of  this  duel,  states  that,  in 
company  witb  Colonel  Tatnall,  lie  repaired, 
at  midnight,  to  Mr.  Randolph's  lodgings, 
and  found  him  reading  Milton's  great 
poem.  For  some  momenta  he  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  say  one  word  in  relation  to 
the  approaching  duel,  for  he  at  once  com- 
menced one  of  those  delightful  criticisms 
on  a  passage  of  this  poet,  in  which  he  was 
wont  so  enthusiastically  to  indulge.  After 
a  pause.  Colonel  Tatnall  remarked  ; 

"Mr.  Randolph,  I  am  told  you  have 
determined  not  to  return  Mr.  Clay's  Are ; 
I  must  say  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  am 
only  to  go  out  to  see  you  shot  down,  you 
must  And  some  other  friend." 

"Well,  Tatnall,"  said  Mr.  Randolph, 
after  much  conversation  on  the  subject,  "  I 
promise  you  one  thing;  if  I  see  the  devil 
in  Clay's  eye,  and  that,  with  malice  pre- 
pense, he  means  to  take  my  life,  I  may 
change,  my  mind." 

As  the  sequel  showed,  however,  he  saw 
no  '  devil  in  Clay's  eye,'  hut  a  man  feai-- 
less,  and  expressing  the  mingled  sensi- 
bility and  firmness  pertaining  to  the 
occasion.  For,  whilst  Tatnall  was  load- 
ing Mr.  Randolph's  pistol,  Hamilton  ap- 
proached Randolph,  took  his  hand, — in 
the  touch  of  which  there  was  not  the 
quivering  of  one  pulsation, — smd  then, 
turning  to  Hamilton,  Randolph  said : 

"  Clay  is  calm,  hut  not  vindictive ;  I 
hold  my  purpose,  Hamilton,  in  any  event; 
remember  this." 

On  Randolph's  pistol  going  off  without 
the  word,  General  Jesup,  Mr.  Clay's 
friend,  called  out  that  he  would  instantly 
leave  the  ground  with  his  friend,  if  that 
occurred  again.  On  the  word  being 
given,  Mr.  Clay  fired  without  effect,  Mr, 
Randolph  discharging  his  pistol  in  the 
air.  On  seeing  this,  Mr.  Clay  instantly 
approached  Mr.  Randolph,  and  with  a  gush 
of  the  deepest  emotion,  said, — 

"  I  trust  in  God,  my  dear  sir,  you  are 
untouched;  after  what  has  occurred,  I 
would  not  have  harmed  you  for  a  thovr 
sand  worlds .'" 

On  the  ensuing  Monday,  Mr,  Clay  and 
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1  formally  exchanged  cards, 
and  their  reiationa  of  amity  and  courtesy 
were  restored. 

Many  of  Mr.  Clay's  warmest  political 
friends,  at  the  north  and  west,  deeply 
regretted  that  he  should  Teso>:t  to  what 
they  deemed  so  immoral  and  barbarous 
a  mode  of  vindicating  his  character,  as 
that  of  the  duello.  But  this  was  soon 
forgotten,  and  his  political  career  continued 
to  he  one  of  great  brilliancy  and  power. 
He  soon  smcceeded  General  John  Adair, 
as  senator  from  Kentuchy ;  and  again,  in 
1831,  was  elected  over  Richard  M.  John- 
son, to  the  same  high  post.     He  was  dis- 


appointed, however,  in  his  aspirations  for 
the  presidency,  though  great  enthusiasm 
was  manifested  for  the  ticket  which,  in 
1S31,  bore  his  name  at  its  head,  with  John 
Sergeant  for  vice-president.  The  other 
political  duels  which  have  excited  great 
interest  in  the  public  mind,  during  the 
century,  were  those  of  Lee  and  Laurens, 
Cadwallader  and  Conway,  Guinnett  and 
Mcintosh,  Hamilton  and  Burr,  DeWitt 
Clinton  and  Swartwout,  Cilley  and  Graves, 
Broderick  and  Terry.  General  Jackson 
and  Colonel  Benton  were  also  parties  to 
several  duels,  the  former  killing  Mr. 
Dickinson,  and  the  latter  a  Mr.  Lucas. 
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FIFTIETH    ANNIVEESABT   AND    CELEBBATION    OF   THE 
INDEPENDENCE   OF  THE   EEPUELIC— 1820. 


Sudden  and  Simultaneous  Death  of  EK-Preeidente  .Tt>)in  Adams  and  Tliomas  Jefl^raon,  its  Two  Most 
Illustrious  Founders — The  Day  of  Resounding  Joy  and  Jubilee  Changed  to  One  of  Profound 
Kational  Sorrow. — No  Historical  Parallel  to  Sueli  a  Remarkable  Cointidence. — World-Iienowned 
Gireer  of  tliese  Statesmen. — Extraordinary  Preparations  for  llie  Day. — Adams  and  Jtfferson  then 
Alive. — Sires  and  Patriarclis  of  the  Nation — Their  Names  Household  Wonts. — Invited  to  Sliare 
in  the  Feaiivities. — Tliey  Hail  the  Glorious  Morn. — Great  Rejoicings,  Death's  Summons. — Jefferson's 
Disdnguishing  Honor. — Adams's  PatrioHc  Luster. — Their  Imperishable  Deeds — Calm  yet  Hijtli 
E n til usi asm,— Hostile  Leaders  in  After-Life. — Raoy  and  Piquant  Anecdote. — Crisis  Point  in  Adams's 
Fortunes. — His  Last  Toast  for  His  Country, — "  Independence  Forever." — Two  S^ges  in  Old  Age  — 
Serenity,  Wisdom,  Dignity. — Former  Friendship  Revived. ^Letters  of  Mutual  Attauhment. — Euro- 
pean Admiration  Excited.— Keverence  lo  their  Colossal  Fame. 


^s  OYOUS,  painful,  by  sudden  and  strange  tranaitioii,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826, — the  anniversary  of  the 
first  half-century  of  their  national  existence,  and,  as  it  proved,  the 
day  on  which  the  two  chief  founders  of  the  republic  passed, 
simultaneously,  from  the  scenes  of  their  eaithly  career  to  the 
repose  and  Wk-  rewards  of  another  world; — one  of  the  most  rem arluible  coincidences 
that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  was  the  half-tententiial  Jubilee  of 
American  Independence,  and  preparations  had  been  made  in  every  part  of  the  Union  to 
celebrate  the  august  day  with  extraoi-dinary  demonstrations  and  observances.  John 
Adams  and  Tliomas  Jefferson,  two  illustrious  sages,  whose  names  and  lives  were  pre- 
eminently identified  with  the  formation  of  the  government,  and,  for  so  many  years, 
with  ita  history  and  administration,  so  much  so  as  to  have  become  household  names 
everywhere,  in  the  nation,  were,  on  this  most  memorable  day, — amid  the  rejoicings  o 


the  people,  the  peaJa  of  artillery,  the   strains  of 
nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  f  e  d  m  p  at     and  happ' 
of  life. 

In  the  personal  and   ]    1 1  f  th        tw     j, 

points  of  similarity,     In  tl  m      t    n     f  th 

eloquent    eulogist,    Jt    appe    «    tl  at    tl    ^    b  1  ng  d    t 
being  learned  and  able 


!,  the 


of  those  two  of  the  colonies,  Massachuf 


exultations  of  a    great 
■ed  from  the   toils 

t  t  th  were  many 
by  M  Webster,  their 
am  I  fession,  both 
1    b  t     t    respectively, 


i  and  Virginia,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
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revolution,  were  the  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful, and  ■wliiuh.  naturally  Iiad  a  lead  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  times.  When 
the  colonies  became  in  some  degi-ee  united, 
by  the  assembling  of  a  general  congress, 
they  were  brought,  at  an  early  period,  to 
act  together  in  ita  deliherationa.  Each 
had  already  manifested  bis  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  the  country,  as  well  as  his 
ability  to  maintain  it,  by  printed  addresses, 
public  speeches,  extensive  correspondence, 
and  whatever  other  mode  could  he  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  British  parliament,  and  ani- 
mating the  people  to  a  manly  resistance. 
Both  were  not  only  decided,  but  early, 
friends  of  independence.  While  others 
yet  doubted,  they  were  resolved;  where 
others  hesitated,  tliey  pressed  forward. 
They  were  botli  members  of  the  committee 
for  preparing  the  Declaration  of  Independ 
ence,  and  thc>  constituted  the  euh-com 
mittee  appointed  by  the  '  tl  ei  nitml  eis  to 


versary  of  American  liberty — 

midst  of  the  festivities   whic 

orated  the  nation's  half-ceiitennial  jubilee  ! 

Wherever   the    tidings    o£   their    decease 

could  be  flashed,  on  that  eventful  day,  the 

voices  of  festivity  and  mirth  were  changed 

to  those  of  wonder  and  mourning. 

Jefferson's  imperishable  renown  consists 
in  his  having  penned  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  rather  than  in  the  fact  of 
his  having  filled  the  highest  offices,  state 
and  national,  culminating  with  that  of 
president  of  the  republic 

On  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  fore- 
most among  those  who  foresaw  and  broke 
the  way  for  the  birth  of  a  new  nation ;  to 
have  been  the  mover  of  niimerous  decisive 
acts,  the  undoubted  precursors  of  the  great 
consummation ;  to  have  been  among  the 
many  and  towering  spirits  then  engaged 
in  defying  the  mightiest  throne  in  Chris- 
tendom, by  acknowledgment  unsurpassed 
in  L  \1    iiid  iiiieQuilpd  in  ability ,  to  have 


make  the  draft.  Jefferson  was  tJie  author 
of  that  noblest  production  of  statesman- 
ship'; Adams  was  its  chief  parliamentary 
expositor  ajid  triumphant  advocate  in  the 
'  assembly  of  the  mighty.'  They  left  their 
seats  in  congress,  being  called  to  other 
public  employment,  at  periods  not  remote 
from  each  other.  Both  became  public 
ministers  abroad,  both  vice-presidents,  and 
both  presidents.  All  these  remarkable 
parallels  and  coincidences  were  at  last  most 
singularly  crowned  and  completed  :  They 
died  together — and  they  died  on  the  anni- 


MOKTICELLO 

been  exclusively  associated  with  ■  the  au- 
thor of  the  Declaration ;  and  then,  with  a 
fervid  and  overwhelming  eloquence,  to 
have  taken  the  lead  in  inspiring  the  con- 
gress unanimously  to  adopt  and  proclaim 
it, — this  is  the  glory  of  John  Adams. 

Mr.  Adams  commenced  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  hia  native  town  of  Quincy.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  was  married  to 
Abigail  Smith,  a  country  clergyman's 
daughter,  and  an  excellent  woman  with 
whom  he  lived  in  wedlock  more  than  fifty 
years.    At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  published 
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a  dissertation  on  Canon  and  Petidal  Law, 
in  whidi  lie  explained  the  Puritan  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  government,  and 
biyjught  them  to  bear  upon  the  disputes 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  In 
1766,  he  removed  to  Boston.  His  profes- 
sional standing  was  now  so  high,  that,  in 
1768,  Governor  Bernard  offered  him  the 
post  of  advocate-general  of  the  court  of 
admiralty.  But  Mr.  Adauis  had  raiihed 
himself  decisively  with  the  friends  of  the 
people;  and  had  he  accepted  a  lucrative 
office  under  the  crown,  although  no  condi- 
tions were  annexed,  his  course  would  not 
have  been  the  same  as  heretofore.  In 
truth,  the  offer  must  have  been  intended 
quite  as  much  to  silence  his  political  oppo- 
sition, as  to  secure  his  legal  services.  He 
therefore  declined  it,  but  gave  a  noble 
evidence,  not  long  afterwards,  that  no  base 
subserviency  to  the  people,  any  more  than 
to  the  government,  could  make  him  swerve 
from  his  own  ideas  of  right.  This  truth 
was  shown  in  1770,  by  his  conduct  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Boston  massacre,  as  the 
following  account  will  show. 

The  scene  of  bloodshed  in  King  street, 
Boston,  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  soldiery  and  the 
people.  No  good  feeling  couid  possibly 
exist  between  them.  On  the  part  of  the 
troops,  the  haughty  consciousness  that 
Britain  had  made  them  keepers  of  the 
province,  together  with  a  sense  of  the 
odium  in  which  they  were  held,  produced 
a  contemptuous  antipathy  towards  tlie 
colonists. 

At  the  sight  of  their  own  blood,  shed  by 
a  hireling  soldiery,  the  ferment  of  the 
people  became  terrible,  and  was  shared, 
for  a  time,  by  the  calmest  patriots  in  Kew 
England.  A  multitude,  computed  at  ten 
or  twelve  thousand,  assembled  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  adjourned  thence  to  the  Old 
South  Church.  There  went  a  rumor,  that 
the  tragedy  in  King  street  had  been  pre- 
meditated, and  was  but  the  prelude  to  a 
general  massacre.  For  defense  against 
this  exaggerated,  j'et  not  altogether  shad- 
owy danger,  a  military  guard  was  enrolled, 
and  the  town  put  itself  under  martial  law. 


No  British  officer  or  soldier  could  have 
walked  the  streets  with  safety  to  his  life. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  John 
Adams,  himself  the  foremost  patriot  of  all, 
and  a  member  of  the  people's  military 
guard,  was  solicited  to  undertake  the 
defense  of  Captain  Preston,  and  the  sol- 
diers who  had  fired  the  fatal  volley,  against 
the  charge  of  murder.  It  was  a  singular 
compliment  to  his  integrity,  that  the 
imprisoned  soldiers  should  have  sought  the 
aid  of  a  man  so  situated. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  confidence 
of  Mr.  Adama's  countrymen  in  him  was 
shaken  by  this  act  ot  personal  and  profes- 
sional independence ,  or,  if  so,  it  was  only 
for  the  moment  In  1773,  he  was  chosen 
a  meml>ei  of  the  provincial  council,  but 
was  rejected  bj  the  tory  Governor  Hutch- 
inson, and  afterwards  by  General  Gage. 

In  the  year  1776,  John  Adams,  as  a 
delegate  in  congress,  nominated  George 
Washington  to  the  post  of  commander-Ln- 
chief  of  the  American  ai-mies.  The  glory 
of  originating  this  choice  appears  to  be- 
long principally  to  Mr.  Adams,  and,  did 
he  need  a  secondary  reputation,  this 
would  have  been  claim  enough  to  his 
country's  gratitude.  The  service  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  Washington's 
character  was  of  such  a  nature,  that,  if 
some  sagacious  individual  had  not  pointed 
him  out,  he  probably  would  not  have  been 
the  foremost  figure  in  the  public  eye. 
Had  the  selection  fallen  upon  another,  no 
one  can  conjecture  what  would  have  been 
the  result. 

As  already  stated,  Mr.  Adams  was  one 
of  the  committee  to  draft  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  and  the  calm,  yet  high 
enthusiasm  of  the  letter  in  which  lie 
announced  that  event  to  a  friend,  and 
prophesied  that  its  anniversary  would 
become  a  national  festival,  must  be  famil- 
iar to  every  American.  He  had  a  share 
in  all  the  weightiest  business  of  congress, 
and  bore  the  burden  of  much  that  was  less 
important,  being  a  member  of  no  less  than 
ninety  committees,  and  chairman  of  twen- 
ty-five. In  1777,  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner to  Prance,  to  supersede  Deane, 
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who  was  the  colleague  there  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Artliur  Lee  j  returning  home 
in  1779,  he  was  again  sent  out,  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  with  powers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce.  In 
1785,  the  distinguished  honor  fell  to  liim 
of  heing  appointed  the  first  minister  from 
the  United  States  to  the  court  of  St. 
James;  and,  in  this  capacity,  was  duly 
presented  to  hie  long-time  political  enemy, 
King  George  the  Third.  In  1788,  he 
returned  home.  He  subsequently  assisted 
in  forming  the  constitution  of  his  native 
state.  During  the  eight  years  presidency 
of  Washington,  Mr,  Adams  was  vice-pres- 
ident, and,  when  the  former  retired  from 
office,  Mr.  Adams,  after  a  hard  political 
contest  with  Jefferson  and  Thomas  Pinck- 
nej',    became    president    of    the    United 


States.  At  the  end,  however,  of  the  first 
four  years,  Mr.  Jefferson  came  in  by  a  tri- 
umphant majority,  and  President  Adams 
retired  to  domestic  life.  This  was  in  1801, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
His  long  course  of  public  services  was 
now  ended.  At  the  period  of  his  retire- 
ment, he  did  not  enjoy  the  unreserved  and 
cordial  approbation  of  any  party.  Some 
of  his  measures  had  gone  far  towards  alien- 
ating the  federalists  by  whom  he  had  been 
chosen  president,  and  he  hud  bittc"  mn'- 


mies.  Being  a  man  of  wai 
Mr.  Adams  was  not  slow  to  resent,  nor 
cautious  to  hide  his  resentment.  He  once 
observed,  pointing  to  his  own  portrait, 
"That  fellow  could  never  keep  his  mouth 
shut ! "  But  he  was  always  frank,  and 
inflexibly  honest,  as  is  most  plainly  shown 
by  the  incidents  given  in  hia  biography, 
written  by  Hon.  Charles  Prancis  Adams. 

As  showing  from  what  accidental  cir- 
cumstances often  spring  the  most  import- 
ant changes  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
men,  the  following  anecdote  is  well  worthy 
of  a  pla«e  in  this  narrative :  '  When  I  was 
a  boy,'  says  John  Adams,  '  I  had  to  study 
the  Latin  grammar,  but  it  was  dull,  and  I 
hated  it.     My  father  was  anxious  to  send 
me  to  college,  and  therefore  I  studied  the 
grammar  till  I  could  bear  with  it  no  longer, 
and,  going  to  my  father,  I  told  him  I  did 
not  like  study,  and  asked  for  some  other 
employment.       It     was    opposing    his 
wishes,  and  he  was  quick  in  his  answer. 
Well  John    bdii  he      if  Latin  giam 
mar  does  not   suit    yon    jou  miy  trj 
ditching       I  erhaj «     that     will        My 
meadow  jfndei  needs  i  ditch  and  you 
may  put  by  Latin  and  try  that       This 
seemc  I  a  delightful  change    Mid  to  the 
meadow  I  went       But   I   soon  found 
ditching  harder  than  Latin  and  the  lii  t 
f  Drenoon  was  the  longest  I  evei   expe 
rieuLcd       That  da^  I  ate  the  bread  of 
labor  and  glad  was  I  when  night  lame 
on      That  ni^ht  I  mode  some  compai 
1  on  between  Latin  grammai  and  ditrh 
ing  but  sail  not  a  word  about   it      I 
dug  the  next  forenoon,  and  wanted  to 
return  to  Latin  at  dinner ;    but   it   was 
humiliating,    and  I  could  not  do  it.     At 
night,    toil   conquered  pride,  and  I   told 
my  father — one  of  the   severest  trials  of 
my  life — that,  if  he  chose,  I  would  go  back 
to  Latin  grammar.      He  was  glad  of  it; 
and  if  I  have  since  gained  any  distinction, 
it  has  been  owing  to  the  two  days'  labor 
in  that  abominable  ditch.' 

Declining  farther  and  farther  into  the 
vale  of  years,  and  now  long  removed  from 
the  dust  of  contending  parties,  the  boary 
Rii"-e   drew    tjjwarils   liis    sepulchre.      For 
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several  days  before  the  fourth  of  July  on 
which  he  expired,  he  had  been  fast  failing, 
though,  ill  reply  to  an  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  celebration  of  that  day,  he 
wrote  a  patriotic  note,  full  of  the  fire  o£ 
bis  best  days.  Being  desired  to  furnish  a 
toast  for  the  occasion,  he  gave — 'Inde- 
pendence Forever  ! '  He  was  asked  if 
anything  should  be  added  to  it.  He  imme- 
diately replied,  "N'ot  n  word!"  This 
toaat  was  drank  at  the  celebration  in 
Quincy,  about  fifty  minutes  before  the 
departure  of  the  venerated  statesman  from 
earth.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth, 
which  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  firing  of  cannon,  he  was  asked  if 
he  knew  what  day  it  was  ? — "0  yes,"  he 
replied,  "it  is  the  glorious  fourth  of  July 
— God  bless  it ! — God  bless  you  all  I "  In 
the  course  of  the  day  he  said,  "  It  is  a 
great  and  glorious  day."  The  last  words 
he  uttered  were,  "Jefferson  survives!" 
But  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  had  already 
left  the  body.  Among  Adams's  pall- 
bearers, were  President  Kirkland,  Judge 
Story,  Judge  Davis,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Wintlirop. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  the  illustrious  compeer  of 
Adams,  was  born  in  Albemarle  county, 
"Virginia,  in  1743,  and  was  entered  a  stu- 
dent in  the  college  of  William  and  Mary. 
On  leaving  this  seminary,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  George  Wythe, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1766.  He 
soon  occupied  a  high  stand  in  his  profes- 
sion, and,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-flve, 
entered  the  house  of  burgesses  of  his 
native  state.  In  1774,  he  published  a 
Summary  View  of  the  Eights  of  British 
America,  a  bold  but  respectful  pamphlet 
addressed  to  the  king.  In  1775,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, and  in  the  following  year  drew  up 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  most 
remarkable  document  that  has  ever,  in  the 
ages  of  the  world,  proceeded  from  an 
uninspired  pen. 

Of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the 
momentous  Declaration,  Jefferson,  though 
the    youngest,    was    unanimously    made 


chairman,  his  colleagues  being  John 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Benjamin  !Frank- 
lin  of  Pennsylvania,  Eoger  Sherman  of 
Connecticut,  and  Eobert  E.  Livingston  of 
New  York.  Jefferson's  draft  was  taken 
up,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  first 
of  July,  the  chair  being  filled  by  Benjamin 
Harrison,  father  of  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, president  of  the  United  States  in 
1840.  The  great  manifesto  was  debated, 
and,  after  some  slight  modifications,  was 
agreed  to  in  the  course  of  a  tliree  days' 
session.  No  record  of  that  thrilling  debate 
has  come  down ;  only  some  fragmentary 
reminiscences  of  the  participants  of  the 
drama,  Edward  Eutledge,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "I  should 
advise  persisting  in  our  struggle  for  liberty 
and  independence,  though  it  were  revealed 
from  Heaven  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  were  to  perish,  and  only  one  of  a 
thousand  were  to  survive  and  retain  his 
liberty,"  The  Declaration  was  adopted, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  a  little  past  noon,  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  "Now,  gentlemen," 
said  the  quaint  Dr.  Franklin  to  his  col- 
leagues, "  we  must  all  hang  together,  or 
we  shall  surely  hang  separately." 

Tliough  what  may  be  termed  bitter 
political  rivals  for  a  long  period, — leading, 
respectively,  the  two  great  opposing  par- 
ties,— time's  mellowing  influence  changed 
all  this,  and  the  two  patriarchal  statesmen 
iind  ex-presidents  cultivated  a  mutually 
warm  and  generous  friendship  in  their  old 
age.  In  a  letter  written  by  Jefferson  to 
Adams,  in  June,  1822,  he  says: 

"  It  is  very  long,  my  dear  sir,  since  I 
have  written  to  you.  My  dislocated  wrist 
is  now  become  so  stiff,  that  Iwrite  slowly, 
and  with  pain ;  and  therefore  write  as 
little  as  I  can.  Yet  it  is  due  to  mutual 
friendship,  to  ask  once  in  a  while  how  we 
do?  I  have  ever  dreaded  a  doting  old 
age;  and  my  health  has  been  generally  so 
good,  and  is  now  so  good,  that  I  dread  it 
still.  The  rapid  decline  of  my  strength 
during  tlie  last  winter,  has  made  me  hope, 
sometimes,  that  I  see  land.  During 
summer,  I  enjoy  its  temperature,  but  1 
shudder  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
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wjsli  I  could  sleep  through  it,  with  the 
dormouse,  and  only  wake  with  him  in 
spring,  if  eyer.  They  say  that  Starke 
could  walk  about  his  room.  I  am  told  you 
walk  well  and  flrmly.  I  can  only  reach 
my  garden,  and  that  with  sensible  fatigue. 
I  ride,  however,  daily;  tut  reading  is  my 
delight.  I  should  wish  never  to  put  pen 
to  paper;    and  the  more  because  of  the 


Europe,  where  it  excited  much  commenda^ 
tion,  on  account  of  the  contrast  it  afforded 
between  an  old  age  thus  dedicated  to 
virtue,  temperance,  and  pbilosophy,  and 
the  heart>^ickening  details  eo  often  per. 
taining  to  the  lives  oi  those  who  sit  upon 
thrones. 

Though  he  had  for  some  time  past  Ijceu 
failing  in  his  general  health,  it  was  not 


treacherous  practice  some  people  have,  of 
publishing  one's  letters  without  leave  ;  " 

In  bis  reply  to  the  pleasant  and  cordial 
letter,  from  which  the  above  few  sentences 
are  extracted  as  specimens,  Mr.  Adams 
says,  among  otlier  friendly  and  felicitous 
expressions : 

"Half  an  hour  ago  I  received,  and  this 
moment  have  heard  read,  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time,  the  best  letter  that  ever  was 
written  by  an  octogenarian,  dated  June 
1st,  My  sight  is  very  dim,  hearing  pretty 
good,  memory  poor  enough.  In  wishing 
for  your  health  and  happiness,  I  am  very 
selfish ;  for  I  hope  for  more  letters.  This 
is  worth  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  to 
me ;  for  it  has  already  given  me,  and  will 
continue  to  give  me,  more  pleasure  than  a 
thousand;" — etc.,  etc. 

This  correspondence  between  the  once 
rival  presidents  of  the  greatest  republic  of 
the    world,  was   republished    in    full,    in 


until  the  fl.rst  of  July  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  confined  to  his  bed.  On  the  third,  he 
continued  to  sink.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  asked  the  hour ;  and  on  being 
told  that  it  was  near  one  o'clock,  he 
expressed  his  joy.  He  expressed  an  earn- 
est desire  that  he  might  live  to  behold  the 
light  of  the  next  day — the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try. His  prayer  was  answered.  At  fifty 
minutes  past  meridian,  July  fourth,  1826, 
Thomas  Jefferson  ceased  to  breathe. 

Thus,  these  two  most  illustrious  fathers 
of  the  republic, — associates,  rivals,  friends, 
— took  their  flight  together  to  the  other 
world,  on  the  most  memorable  day  since 
the  birth  of  the  nation,  and  all  classes  and 
parties,  forgetting  the  animosities  of  the 
past,  united  in  paying  their  common  trib- 
ute of  reverence  to  the  magnificent  fame 
of  Adams  a^d  Jefferson.  In  the  words  of 
Webster,   their    great 

RAME  LIVEl'H  BVEKMORE  I  " 
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Vila]  Constitational  IssaeB  Discussed. — Unsurpassed  Power  and  Splendor  of  Senatorial  Eloquence. — 
Webster's  Speech  Acknowledged  to  be  tlie  Grandest  Forensic  Auliievement  in  the  Whole  llange  of 
Modern  Parliamentary  Effiirta. — Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory. — Unprecedenled  Interest  and 
Excileinent  Produced  in  llie  Public  Mind. — No  American  Debate  Comparable  with  This. — Known  as 
the  "  Battle  of  the  Giants." — Inflamed  Keeling  at  the  South. — Hayne's  Brilliant  Championship. — His 
Speecii  Against  the  North. — Profound  Impresaion  Creited. — Its  Dasb,  Assurance,  Severity. — Bitter 
and  Sweeping  Charges. — His  Opponents  Wonder-StTQck.— Webster  has  the  Floor  to  Reply. — An 
Ever-Memorable  Day. — Intense  Anxiety  to  Hear  Him. — Magnificent  Personal  Appearance. — Hie 
Exordium,  all  Hearts  Enchained. — Immense  Intellcctua!  Range — Copious  and  Crushing  Logic. — 
Accumulative  Grandeur  of  Thought. — Thrilling  Aposlropiie  to  liie  Union, — The  Serious,  Ccimic, 
Pallietic,  etc— Hayne's  Argument  Demolished. — Eeceplion  Accorded  tlie  Speech. — Rival  Orators; 
I'lcasant  Courtesies. 


I  HE  remark  made  "by  a  distinguishecl  public  man, 
that  to  liave  heard  the  great  national  debate  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  between  Webster  of 
Massachusetts  and  Hayne  of  South  Carolinaj  "con- 

Tvorthy  of  being  expanded  into  tlie  far  more  eom- 
jnensurate  statement  that  the  debate  in  question 
constituted  an  era  of  far-teaching  influence  and 
importance,  in  the  political  history  of  tlie  nation. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  greatest  forensic  exhibition  this 
country  has  ever  witnessed,  and,  though  nearly 
ts  occurrence,  and  the  immediate  participants  and 
their  official  contemporaries  have,  almost  all  of  them,  long  since  passed  to  the  sphere  of 
another  existence,  the  occasion  still  furnishes,  and  will  continue  to  furnish  to  future 
generations,  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  the  annals  of  national  affairs.  Well 
has  the  debate  been  called  '  the  battle  of  tJie  giants' 

Fortunately  for  those  who  would  wish,  in  after  time,  to  inform  themselves  with  ref- 
erence to  the  principles  involved  and  the  chief  actors  engaged  in  this  great  debate, 


I  century  has   elapsed 
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the  memorials  of  the  occasion  furnished 
hy  Mr.  March,  and,  subsequently,  hy  Mr 
Lanman,  Dr.  Tellt,  Louis  Ga^lord  Clttili, 
Edward  Everett,  and  others,  lewe  nothing 
to  be  supplied.  Mi.  Match  s  notes  aio 
adopted  hy  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  memoiis  >f 
Mr.  Webster,  and,  in  an  abridged  form, 
are  given  below,  in  connection  mth  the 
perspicuous  statements  of  TefEt  md  others 
relating  to  the  general  issue.  The  speeih 
was  also  reported  by  Mr.  Joseph  G'kles, 
at  the  request  of  Judge  Burnett,  of  Ohio, 
and  other  senators.  On  can^  as,  too,  Hea- 
ley,  the  master-painter,  has  commem- 
orated in  an  enduring  manner,  the  orator 
and  the  occasion. 

The  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
senate,  in  the  persons  of  thise  two  mtel 
lectual  gladiators,  grew  out  of  a  resolution 
brought  forward  by  Senator  Foot,  of  Con 
necticut,  just  at  the  close  of  the  pievious 
year,  with  a  view  to  some  arrangement 
concerning  the  sale  of  tlie  public  Knds 
But  this  immediate  question  was  soon  lost 
sight  of  in  the  discussion  of  i  greiit,  vital 
principle  of  constitutional  liw  namely 
the  relative  powers  of  the  stttea  and  the 
national  government.  Upon  this  Mr 
Benton  and  Mr.  Hayne  addicssed  the 
senate,  condemning  tlie  policy  i  f  the  east 
ern  states,  as  illiberal  towaid  the  we^t 
Mr.  Webster  replied,  in  vmdicition  of 
New  England  and  of  the  policy  ot  the 
government.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Hayne 
made  his  attack — sudden,  unexpected,  and 
certainly  unexampled, — on  Mr.  Webster 
personally,  upon  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  northern  states  politically,  and  upon 
the  constitution  itself;  in  respect  to  the 
latter,  Mr.  Hayne  taking  the  position,  that 
it  is  constitutional  to  interrupt  tlie  admin- 
istration of  the  constitution  itself,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  chosen  and  sworn 
to  administer  it,  by  the  direct  interference, 
in  form  of  law,  of  the  states,  in  virtue  of 
their  sovereign  capacity.  All  of  these 
points  were  handled  by  Mr.  Hayne  with 
that  rhetorical  brilliancy  and  power  which 
characterized  him  as  the  oratorical  cham- 
pion of  the  south,  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate ;  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much. 


tint  the  speech  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression. 

Mr  Hayne's  great  effort  appeared  to  be 
the  result  of  premeditation,  concert  and 
arrangement.  He  selected  his  own  time, 
ani  that,  too,  peculiarly  inconvenient  to 
Ml  'Webster,  for,  at  that  moment,  the 
suireme  court  were  proceeding  in  the 
lie  irmg  of  a  cause  of  great  importance,  in 
which  he  was  a  leading  counsel.  For  this 
reason,  he  requested,  through  a  friend,  a 
postpjnement  of  the  debate;  Mr.  Hayne 
otjetted,  however,  and  the  tequest  was 
refused.  The  time,  the  matter,  and  the 
m  inner,  indicated  that  the  attack  was 
made  with  a  design  to  crush  so  formidable 
a  political  opponent  as  Mr.  Webster  had 
become  To  this  end,  personal  history, 
the  annals  of  New  England  and  of  the 
fedenl  party,  were  ransacked  for  materi- 
ils  It  was  attempted,  with  the  usual 
parti&an  unfairness  of  political  liarangues, 
to  m  ike  him  responsible,  not  only  for  what 
■was  his  own,  but  for  the  conduct  and  opin- 
ions of  others.  All  the  errors  and  delin- 
quencie'i,  real  or  supposed,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  eastern  states,  and  of  the 
fedei  il  party,  during  the  war  of  1812,  and, 
indeed,  prior  and  subsequent  to  that 
peiiod,  were  accumulated  upon  him. 

Thu<i  it  was,  that  Mr.  Hayne  heralded 
his  speech  with  a  bold  declaration  of  war, 
with  taunts  and  threats,  vaunting  antici- 
pated triumph,  as  if  to  paralyze  by  intimi- 
dation; saying  that  he  would  carry  the 
war  into  Africa,  until  he  had  obtained 
indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future.  It  was  supposed  that,  as  a  distin- 
guished representative  man,  Mr.  Webster 
would  be  driven  to  defend  what  was  inde- 
fensible, and  to  uphold  what  could  not  be 
sustained,  and,  as  a  federalist,  to  oppose 
the  popular  resolutions  of  '98. 

The  severe  nature  of  Mr.  Hayne's 
charges,  the  ability  witli  which  he  brought 
them  to  hear  upon  his  opponents,  his  great 
reputation  as  a  brilliant  and  powerful 
declaimer,  filled  the  mtnda  of  his  friends 
with  anticipations  of  complete  triumph. 
For  two  days,  Mr.  Hayne  had  the  control 
of  the  floor.     The  vehemence  of  his  laiis 
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guage  and  tho  earnestness  of  his  manner 
gave  added  force  to  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion.  So  fluent  and  melodious  was  his 
elocution,  tliat  his  cause  naturally  begat 
sympathy.  No  one  had  time  to  deliberate 
upon  his  rapid  words,  or  canvass  his  sweep- 
ing and  accumulated  statements.  Xhe 
dashing  nature  of  the  onset;  theaasuranie, 
almost  insolent.e,  of  its  tone;  the  seiious 
character  tnd  apparent  truth  of  the  accu- 
sationi,  confounded  almost  every  heaier 
Thp  immediate  impression  from  the  speech 
was  most  assuredly  disheartening  to  the 
cause  Mr  Webster  upheld.  Congratula 
tions  from  almost  e^  ery  quarter  were  show- 
ered upon  the  speaker  Mr,  Benton  said, 
in  the  full  senate,  that  much  as  Mr.  Hayne 
h^  lone  lefjre  to  establish  his  reputation 
IS  in.  orator  a  statesman  a  patriot  and  i 
j,alhnt  6  n  of  the  south  the  efforts  of  that 
d-iy  would  ethpae  \nd  surpaaa  the  whole 
Indeed  the  speech  was  extolled  as  the 
gieatest  effort  of  the  time  or  of  other 
t  mes  — neithei  Chatham  noi  Burke  nor 
Eox    hid  surpassed  it    m  their  palmie'it 

Satisfaction  however  with  the  speech, 
even  ammg  the  fiienls  of  the  oraiji  wis 
not  unanimous  "^cme  of  the  senatois 
knew,  for  they  had  felt,  Mr,  Webster's 
power.  They  knew  the  great  resources  of 
his  mind;  the  immense  range  of  his  intel- 
lect; the  fertility  of  his  imagination;  his 
copious  and  fatal  logic;  the  scathing  sever- 
ity of  his  sarcasm,  and  his  full  and  electri- 
fying eloquence.  Mr.  Webster's  own 
feelings  with  reference  to  the  speech  were 
freely  expressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Everett, 
the  evening  succeeding  Mr.  Hayne's  clos- 
ing effort.  He  regarded  the  speech  as  an 
entirely  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  north, 
and,  what  was  of  far  more  importance,  as 
an  exposition  of  a  system  of  politics, 
which,  in  Mr.  Webster's  opinion,  went  far 
to  change  the  form  of  government  from 
that  which  was  established  by  the  consti- 
tution, into  that  which  existed  under  the 
confederation, — if  the  latter  could  be  called 
a  government  at  all.  He  stated  it  to  be 
his  intention,  therefore,  to  put  that  theory 
to  rest  forever,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done 


by  an  argument  in  the  senate-chamber. 
How  grandly  he  did  this,  is  thus  vividly 
portrayed  by  Ml".  March,  an  eye-witness, 
and  whose  account  has  been  adopted  by  all 
historians ; 

It  WAS  on  Tuesdi^,  January  the  twenty- 
sixth,  1&30, — a  day  to  be  hereiftei  toiever 
memorable  in  senatorial  annals, — that  the 
senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  Foot's 
resolution  Theie  wis  ne\er  before  m  the 
citj,  in  occasion  of  so  much  e\eitenient. 
To  witness  this  gieat  intellectual  contest, 
multitudes  of  stnngeis   had  for  two   or 


three  days  pi«\ious  been  rushing  into  the 
city,  and  the  hotels  oieiflowed  As  early 
as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  crowds 
poured  into  the  capitol,  m  hot  haste ;  at 
twelve  o  clofk,  the  hour  of  meeting,  the 
senate-chamber, — its  gillenes,  floor,  and 
even  the  lobbies, — was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  very  stairways  were  dark 
with  men,  who  hung  on  to  one  another, 
like  bees  in  a  swarm. 

The  house  of  representatives  was  early 
deserted.  An  adjournment  would  hardly 
have  made  it  emptier.  The  speaker,  it  is 
true,  retained  his  chair,  but  no  business  of 
moment  was,  or  could  be,  attended  to. 
Members  all  rushed  in,  to  hear  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  no  call  of  the  house,  or  other  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  could  compel  them 
hack.      The   floor  of   the   senate   was   so 
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iwded,  that  persons  once  in 
could  not  get  out,  nor  change  their  posi- 
tion. In  the  rear  of  the  vice-president's 
chair,  tlie  crowd  was  particularly  dense  j 
Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  then  a  representa- 
tive from  Alabama,  became  wedged  in 
here.  From  his  enormous  size,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  move  without  dis- 
placing a  vast  portion  of  the  multitude ; 
unfortunately,  too,  for  him,  he  was 
jammed  in  directly  behind  the  chair  of  the 
vice-president,  where  he  conld  not  see,  and 
could  hardly  hear,  the  speaker.  By  slow 
and  laborious  effort — pausing  occasionally 
to  breathe — he  gained  one  of  the  windows, 
which,  constructed  of  painted  glass,  flanked 
the  cliair  of  the  vice-president  on  either 
aide.  Here  he  paused,  unable  to  make 
more  headway.  But  determined  to  nee 
Mr.  Webster,  as  he  spoke,  with  his  knife 
he  made  a  large  hole  in  one  of  the  panes 
of  glass.  The  courtesy  of  aenators  ac- 
corded to  the  fairer  sex  room  on  the  floor 
— the  most   gallant   of   them,   their   own 


m,  if  ever,  has  speaker  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  had  more  powerful 
incentives  to  exertion ;  a  subject,  the 
determination  of  which  involved  the  most 
important  interests,  and  even  duration,  of 
the  republic;  competitors,  unequaled  in 
reputation,  ability,  or  position;  a  name  to 
make  still  more  renowned,  or  lose  forever; 
and  an  audience,  comprising  not  only 
American  citizens  most  eminent  in  intel- 
lertiial  greatness,  but  representatives  of 
other  nations,  where  the  art  of  elor[uence 
had  flourished  for  ages. 

Mr.  Webster  perceived,  and  felt  equal 
to,  the  destinies  of  the  moment.  The  very 
greatness  of  the  hazard  exhilarated  him. 
His  spirits  rose  with  the  occasion.  He 
awaited  tlie  time  of  onset  with  a  stem  and 
impatient  joy.  He  felt,  lilte  the  war-horse 
of  the  scriptures,  who  'paweth  in  the 
valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength  :  who 
goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men, — who 
sayeth  among  the  trumpets,  ha,  ha!  and 
wlio  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thim- 
der  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting.'  A 
D.  his  resources,  springing  from 


no  vain  estimate  of  his  power,  .but  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  previous  severe 
mental  discipline,  sustained  and  excited 
him.  He  had  gauged  his  opponents,  his 
subject,  and  himself.  He  was,  too,  at  this 
period,  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood.  He 
had  reached  middle  age — an  era  in  the  life 
of  man,  when  the  faculties,  physical  or 
intellectual,  may  be  supposed  to  attain 
their  fullest  organization,  and  most  perfect 
development.  Whatever  there  was  in 
him  of  intellectual  energy  and  vitality,  the 
occasion,  his  full  life  and  high  ambition, 
might  well  bring  forth. 

He  never  rose  on  an  ordinary  occasion 
to  address  an  ordinary  audience  more  self- 
possessed.  There  was  no  tremulousness  in 
his  voice  nor  manner;  notliing  hurried, 
nothing  simulated.  The  calmness  of  supe- 
rior strength  waa  i-isible  everywhere  ;  in 
countenance,  voice,  and  bearing.  A  deep- 
seated  conviction  of  the_  extraordinary 
character  of  the  emergency,  and  of  his 
ability  to  control  it,  seemed  to  possess  him 
wholly.  If  an  observer,  more  than  ordi- 
narily keen-sighted,  detected  at  times 
something  like  exultation  in  his  eye,  he 
presumed  it  Rprang  from  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  the  anticipation  of 
victory. 

The  anxiety  to  hear  tlie  speech  was  so 
intense,  irrepressible,  and  universal,  that 
no  sooner  had  the  vice-president  assumed 
the  chair,  than  a  motion  was  made  and 
unajiimously  carried,  to  postpone  the  ordi- 
nary preliminaries  of  senatorial  action,  and 
to  take  up  immediately  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  "Webster  rose  and  addressed  the 
senate.  His  exordium  is  known  by  heart 
p^erj'where:  "'Mr.  President,  when  the 
mariner  has  been  tossed,  for  many  days,  in 
thick  weather,  and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he 
naturally  avails  himself  of  the  first  pause 
in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the 
sun,  to  take  his  latitude,  and  ascertain  how 
far  the  elements  have  driven  him  from  liis 
true  course.  Let  us  imitate  this  prudence ; 
and  before  we  float  further,  on  the  waves 
of  this  debate,  refer  to  the  point  from 
which  we  departed,  that  we  may,  at  least. 
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tie  alile  to  form  some  conjecture  where  w^e 
now  are.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  res- 
olut'on"  Cilm  leaol  te  imp  eas've,  was 
th  s  01  en  ng  ntte  ance 

There  wa  ted  o  moie  to  en  haJn  the 
itte  t  n  The  e  was  a  spontaneous, 
tho  i£;l  s  le  t  expres  o  of  e-igei  approha- 
t  on  as  the  oratoi  concl  le  1  the  e  opening 
lemirks  And  wl  le  the  lerl  read  the 
les  lut  on  n'tn  <vtten  pted  tl  e  mpossibil- 
t7  of  gett  n^,  earer  the  'ipeal  er  Every 
head  wa  n  1  ed  loser  to  ards  bim, 
every  ea  t  i  d  n  the  d  le  t  n  of  his 
vo  e — and  tl  t  leep  a  Hen  ^aterious 
silence  followed,  which  always  attends  full- 
ness of  emotion.  From  the  sea  of  up- 
tnmed  faces  before  him,  the  orator  beheld 
his  thoughts  reflected  as  from  a  mirror. 
The  varying  countenance,  the  suffused  eye, 
the  earnest  smile,  and  ever-attentive  look, 
assured  him  of  the  intense  interest  excited. 
If,  among  his  hearers,  there  were  those 
who  affected  at  first  an  indifference  to  his 
glowing  thoughts  and  teiient  periods,  the 
difficult  mask  wts  soon  liid  aside,  and 
profound,  undisguised,  demoted  attention 


followed.  In  truth,  all,  sooner  or  later, 
voluntarily,  or  in  spite  of  themselves,  were 
wholly  carried  away  by  the  spell  of  such 
unexampled  forensic  eloquence. 

Those  who  had  doubted  Mr.  Webster's 
ability   to   cope    with  and 


re  fully  satisfied  of  their 
error  before  ho  bad  proceeded  far  in  his 
speech.  Their  fears  soon  took  another 
direction.  When  they  heard  his  sentences 
of  powerful  thought,  towering  in  accumu- 
lative grandeur,  one  above  the  other,  as 
if  the  orator  strove,  Titan-like,  to  reach 
the  very  heavens  themselves,  they  were 
giddy  with  an  apprehension  that  he  would 
break  down  in  his  flight  They  dared  not 
believe,  that  genius,  learning, — any  intel- 
lectual endowment,  however  uncommon, 
that  was  simply  mortal,  —  could  sustain 
itself  long  in  a  career  seemingly  so  peril- 
ous.    They  feared  an  Icarian  fall. 

No  one,  surely,  could  ever  forget,  who 
was  present  to  hear,  the  tremendous — the 
awful — burst  of  eloquence  with  which  the 
orator  apostrophized  the  old  Bay  State 
which  Mr.  Hayne  had  so  derided,  or  the 
tones  of  deep  pathos  in  which  her  defense 
was  pronounced:  "Mr.  President,  I  shall 
enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts. 
There  she  is^behold  her  and  judge  for 
yourselves.  There  is  her  history ;  the 
world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at 
least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and 
Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill, 
—  and  there  they  will  remain  forever. 
The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great 
straggle  for  independence,  now  lie  min- 
gled with  the  soil  of  every  state,  from  New 
England  to  Georgia;  and  there  they  will 
lie  forever.  And,  sir,  where  American 
liberty  raised  its  first  voice,  and  where  its 
J  outh  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it 
still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood 
ind  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord 
and  disunion  shall  wound  it — if  party- 
stiife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at 
nnd  tear  it — if  folly  and  madness— if  uneas- 
iness under  salutary  and  necessary  re- 
stiaint, — shall  succeed  to  separate  it  from 
th'^t  Union,  by  which  alone  its  existence 
is  made  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by 
the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy 
was  rocked :  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm 
with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain, 
over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it ;  and 
it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst 
the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own  glory. 
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and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin."  No 
Kew  England  lieart  but  tlirobbed  with 
vehement,  absorbed,  irrepressible  emotion, 
as  Mr.  Webster  thus  dwelt  upon  New 
England  sufferiaga.  New  England  strag- 
gles, and  New  England  triumphs,  during 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  There  was 
scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  senate ;  all  liearts 
were  overcome  ;  grave  judges,  and  men 
grown  old  in  dignified  life,  turned  aside 
their  heads,  to  conceal  the  evidences  of 
their  emotion. 

In  one  corner  of  the  galleiy  was  clus- 
tered a  group  of  Massachusetts  men. 
They  had  hung  from  the  first  moment 
upon  the  words  of  the  speaker,  with  feel- 
ings variously  but  always  warmly  excited, 
deepening  in  intensity  as  he  proceeded. 
At  first,  while  the  orator  was  going 
through  his  exordium,  they  held  their 
breath  and  hid  their  faces,  mindful  of  the 
fierce  attack  upon  him  and  New  England, 
and  the  fearful  odds  against  any  one 
standing  up  as  a  champion  of  tJie  latter ; 
as  he  went  deeper  into  his  speech,  they 
felt  easier;  when  he  turned  Hayne's  flank 
on  "  Banquo's  ghost " — that  famous  rhe- 
torical figure  used  by  the  South  Carolinian, 
—  they  breathed  freer  and  fuller.  But 
anon,  as  he  alluded  to  Massachusetts,  their 
feelings  were  strained  to  the  utmost  ten-v 
fiion;  and  when  the  senator,  concluding 
his  passages  upon  the  land  of  their  birth, 
turned,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  hi  a 
burning  eye  upon  them,  tears  were  falling 
like  rain  adown  their  cheeks. 

No  one  who  was  not  present  can  under- 
stand the  excitement  of  the  scene.  No 
one,  who  was,  can  givo  an  adequate  de- 
scription of  it.  No  word-painting  can 
convey  the  deep,  intense  enthusiasm, — the 
reverential  attentioa,  of  that  vast  assem- 
bly,— nor  limner  transfer  to  canvas  their 
earnest,  eager,  awestruck  countenances. 
Though  language  were  as  subtle  and  flex- 
ible as  thought,  it  still  would  he  impossi- 
ble to  represent  the  full  idea  of  the  occa- 

Much  of  the  instantaneous   effect  of  the 
speech  arose,  of  course,   from  the  orator's 
ry — the  tones  of  his  voice,  hia  coun- 


tenance, and  manner.  These  die  mostly 
with  the  occasion ;  they  can  only  be 
described  in  general  terms.  "Of  the 
eHectiveness  of  Mr.  Webster's  manner,  ia 
many  parts,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  himself 
almost  without  a  peer,  as  an  orator,  "  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any 
one  not  present  the  faintest  idea.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  hear  some  of  the  ablest 
speeches  of  the  greatest  living  orators  on 
both  sides  of  the  water,  but  I  must  confess 
I  never  hearf  anything  which  so  com- 
pletely realized  my  conception  of  what 
Demosthenes  was  when  he  delivered  the 
Oration  for  the  Crown."  There  could  be 
no  higher  praise  than  this.  Eean  nor 
Kemhle,  nor  any  other  masterly  delineator 
of  the  human  passions,  ever  produced  a 
more  powerful  impression  upon  an  audi- 
ence, or  swayed  so  completely  their  hearts. 

No  one  ever  looked  the  orator,  as  he  did, 
— in  form  andfeature  how  lil^  a  god  1  His 
countenance  spake  no  less  aiidibly  than  his 
words.  His  manner  gave  new  force  to  his 
language.  As  he  stood  swaying  his  right 
arm,  like  a  huge  tilt-hammer,  up  and 
down,  his  swarthy  countenance  lighted  up 
with  excitement,  he  appeared  amid  the 
smoke,  the  flre,  the  thunder  of  his  elo- 
quence, like  Vulcan  in  his  armory  forging 
thoughts  for  the  gods !  Time  had  not 
thinned  nor  bleacheij  his  hair;  it  was  as 
dark  as  the  raven's  plumage,  surmounting 
his  massive  hrow  in  ample  folds.  His  eye, 
always  dark  and  deep-set,  enkindled  by 
some  glowing  thought,  shone  from  beneath 
his  somber,  overhanging  hrow  like  lights, 
in  the  blackness  of  night,  from  a  sepul- 
chre. No  one  understood,  better  than  Mr. 
Webster,  the  philosophy  of  dress ; — what  a 
powerful  auxiliary  it  is  to  speech  and 
manner,  when  harmonizing  with  them. 
On  this  occasion  he  appeared  in  a  blue 
coat,  a  buff  vest,  hlack  pants,  and  white 
cravat,  a  costume  strikingly  in  keeping 
with  his  face  and  expression. 

The  human  face  never  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  more  withering,  relentless  scorn, 
than  when  the  orator  replied  to  Hayne's 
allusion  to  the  "  murdered  coalition," — a 
piece    of    stale    political    trumpery,    well 
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undni-stood  at  tliat  day.  "  It  is,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,  "  the  very  cast-oft  slough  of  a 
polluted  and  shameless  press.  Incapable 
of  further  mischief,  it  lies  in  the  sewer, 
lifeless  and  despised.  It  is  not  now,  sir, 
in  the  power  of  the  honorable  member  to 
give  it  dignity  or  decency,  by  attempting 
to  elevate  it,  and  introduce  it  into  the 
senate.  He  cannot  change  it  from  what 
it  is — an  object  of  general  disgust  and 
seom.  On  the  contrary,  the  contact,  if  he 
choose  to  toucli  it,  is  more  likely  to  drag 
him  down,  down  to  the  place  where  it  lies 
itself ! "  He  looked,  as  he  spoke  these 
words,  as  if  the  thing  he  alluded  to  was 
too  mean  for  acorn  itself,  and  the  sharp, 
stinging  enunciation,  made  the  words  still 
more  scathing.  The  audience  seemed 
relieved, — so  crushing  was  the  expression 
of  his  face  which  they  held  on  to,  as  'twere, 
spell-bound, —-when   he    turned   to   other 

But  the  good-natured  yet  provoking 
irony  with  which  he  described  the  imagin- 
ary though  life-like  scene  of  direct  collision 
between  the  marshaled  army  of  South 
Carolina  under  General  Hayne  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
on  the  other,  nettled  his  opponent  even 
more  than  his  severer  satire;  it  seemed  so 
ridiculously  true.  With  his  true  Southern 
blood,  Hayne  inquired,  with  some  degree 
of  emotion,  if  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts intended  any  personal  imputation 
by  such  remarks  ?  To  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster replied,  with  perfect  good  humor, 
"  Assuredly  not — just  the  reverse  !  " 

The  variety  of  incident  during  the 
speech,  and  the  rapid  fluctuation  of  pas- 
sions, kept  the  audience  in  continual 
expectation,  and  ceaseless  agitation.  The 
speech  was  a  complete  drama  of  serious, 
comic,  and  pathetic  scenes ;  and  though  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  strictly  argumenta- 
tive— an  exposition  of  constitutional  law, 
— ^yet,  grave  as  such  portion 
must  be,  severely  logical,  and 
in  no  fancy  or  episode,  it  engrossed, 
throughout,  undivided  attention. 

The  swell  of  his  voice  and  its  solemn 
roll  struck  upon  the  ears  of  the  enraptured 


audience,  in  deep  and  thrilling  cadence,  as 
waves  upon  the  shore  of  tiie  far-resound- 
ing sea.  The  Miltonic  grandeur  of  his 
words  was  the  fit  expression  of  his  great 
thoughts,  and  raised  his  hearers  up  to  his 
theme ;  and  his  voice,  exerted  to  its  utmost 
power,  penetrated  every  recess  or  corner 
of  the  senate — penetrated  even  the  ante- 
rooms and  stairways,  as,  in  closing,  he 
pronounced  in  deepest  tones  of  pathos 
these  words  of  solemn  significance: 
"When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may 
I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and 
dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant, 
belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil 
feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal 
blood  !  Let  their  lastfeeble  and  lingering 
glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign 
of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high 
advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming 
in  their  original  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased 
nor  polluted,  not  a  single  star  obscured, 
bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable 
interrogatory  as,  "What  is  all  this  worth?" 
— nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and 
folly,  "  Liberty  first  and  Union  after- 
wards ; "  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over 
in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all 
its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea 
and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind 
under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  senti- 
ment, dear  to  every  American  heart, 
"  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for- 
EvEK,  one  and  insepakaule  I " 

The  speech  was  over,  but  the  tones  of 
the  orator  still  lingered  upon  the  ear,  and 
the  audience,  unconscious  of  the  close, 
retained  their  positions.  Everjrwhere 
around  seemed  forgetfulness  of  all  but  the 
orator's  presence  and  words.  There  never 
was  a  deeper  stillness;  silence  could  almost 
have  heard  itself,  it  was  so  supematurally 
still.  The  feeling  was  too  overpowering, 
to  allow  expression  by  voice  or  hand.  It 
was  as  if  one  was  in  a  trance,  all  motion 
paralyzed.  But  the  descending  hammer 
of  the  chair  awoke  them,  with  a  start ;  and 
with    one    universal,    long    drawn,   deep 
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treath,  with  wliich  the  overcharged  heart 
aeelia  relief,  the  crowded  assembly  broke 
up  and  departed. 

New  England  men  walked  down  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  that  day,  after  the  speech, 
witli  a  firmer  step  and  holder  air — '  pride 
in  their  port,  defiance  in  tlieir  eye,'  They 
devoured  the  way  in  their  stride.  Tliey 
I    k  d  y  one  in  tlie   face  they  met, 

f  a  n  n  ontradiction.  They  swarmed 
n  tl  t  ts,  having  become  miraculously 
m  It  tud  n  IS.  They  clustered  in  parties 
nd  f  It  the  scene  over  one  hundred 
t  n  th  t  night.  Their  elation  was 
th  gr  at  by  reaction.  Not  one  of 
th  m  b  t  felt  he  had  gained  a  personal 

t    y 

In  the  evening,  General  Jackson  held  a 
presidential  levee  at  the  White  House.  It 
was  known,  in  advance,  that  Mr.  Webster 
would  attend  it,  and  Jiardly  had  the  hos- 
pitable doors  of  the  mansion  been  thrown 
open,  when  the  crowd  that  bad  filled  the 
senate-chamber  in  the  morning  rushed  in 


and  OLCupied  the  loomn,  leaving  a  vast 
and  increasing  truwd  at  the  entrance. 
On  all  pie\iuus  occasions,  the  general 
himself  had  been  tlie  observed  of  all 
observtrs  His  receptions  were  always 
gladly  attended  by  large  numbers ;  and 
to  these  lie  himself  was  always  the  chief 
object  of  attraction,  on  account  of  his 
great  military  and  personal  reputation, 
official  position,  gallant  bearing,  and 
courteous  manners. 

But  on  this  occasion,  the  room  in  which 
he  received  his  company  was  deserted,  as 
soon  as  courtesy  to  tlie  president  permitted. 
Mr.  Webster  was  in  the  East  Boom,  and 
thither  the  whole  mass  hurried.  He  stood 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  room,  pressed 
upon  by  surging  crowds,  eager  to  pay  him 
deference.  Hayne,  too,  was  there,  and,with 
others,  went  up  and  complimented  Mr, Web- 
ster on  his  bi-ilJiant  effort.  In  a  subsequent 
meeting  between  the  two  rival  debaters, 
Webster  challenged  Hayne  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  with  him,  saying,  as  he  did  so, — 
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"  General  Hayne,  I  drink  to  j  our  keiltb, 
and  I  hope  that  you  may  live  &  thousand 
years." 

"  I  shall  not  live  more  than  one  hundied, 
if  yon  make  another  such  speech  Hdtne 
replied. 

To  this  day,  Webster's  s]  oc  h  ii  re 
garded  as  the  masterpiece  of  modern  elo 
qnence, — unsurpaaaed  by  even  the  might 
iest  eiiorts  of  Pitt,  Pox,  or  Euike  —  a 
matchless  intellectual  achiei  ement  and 
complete  forensic  triumph.  It  i\is  to  tins 
great  and  triumphant  effort,  that  Mi 
Webster's  subsequent  matchless  fame  is  ■% 
statesman  was  due;  and,  that  he  \na 
equal  to  comprehending  the  true  pun  iples 
of  international,  as  well  as  those  of  inter 
nal,  justice  and  policy,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  his  diplomacy  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  which  the  highest  credit  is  awarded 
by  Eliot,  the  accomplished  historian,  in  his 
concise  and  admirable  review  of  public 
affairs  during  this  period.  An  insurrec- 
tion (says  Mr.  Eliot)  having  broken  out 
in  Canada,  it  was  immediately  supported 
by  American  parties,  the  insurgents  being 
ill  favor  of  reform  or  independence.  One 
of  these  American  parties,  in  company 
with  some  Canadian  refugees,  after  pillag- 
ing the  New  York  arsenals,  seized  upon 
Navy  Island,  a  British  possession  in  the 
Niagara  river,  Mr.  Marcy  was  governor 
of  New  York  at  this  time.  The  steamer 
Caroline,  engaged  in  bringing  over  men, 
arms,  and  stores  to  the  island,  was  de- 
stroyed, though  at  the  time  on  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  by  a  Britsh  detachment.  The 
deed  was  instantly  avowed  by  the  minister 
of  Great  Britain  at  Washington  as  an  act 
of  self-defense  on  the  British  side.  One 
of  the  chief  characters  in  these  exciting 
movements  was  William  M'Kenzie.  In 
November,  1840,  one  Alexander  M'Leod, 


sheriff  of  Niaf,ira  m  Cinada,  and  as  such 
a  participator  m  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline  was  arrested  in  New  York  on 
the  chaige  of  murder  an  American  having 
lost  his  life  when  the  steamer  was  de- 
fctioied  The  Bntish  government  de- 
manded his  lelei  e  m  doing  which  they 
weie  bustained  \y  the  United  States 
adinini'itiation  on  the  ground  that  M'Leod 
was  but  an  agent  or  ssldier  of  Great  Brit- 
ain But  the  auth  iities  of  New  York 
1  eld  fist  to  the  1  iiisoner,  and  brought 
him  to  tiiU  Had  h  irm  come  to  biro,  his 
goiemment  'tjod  pledged  to  declare  war; 
but  he  n  IS  acquitted  for  want  of  proof. 
The  rek  ise  of  M  Leod  did  not,  however, 
settle  the  affair  of  the  Caroline ;  this  still 
remained.  There  were,  or  there  had  been, 
other  difficulties  also, — namely,  upon  the 
Maine  frontier,  where  the  boundary-line 
had  never  yet  been  run.  Collisions  took 
place,  between  the  Maine  militia  and  the 
British  troops,  and  others  had  been  but 
just  prevented.  On  Mr.  Webster's  acces- 
sion to  the  state  department,  our  govern- 
ment proposed,  through  Mr.  Webster,  to 
the  British  cabinet,  to  take  up  the  north- 
eastern boundary  question,  The  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  British,  who  sent,  as  spe- 
cial envoy.  Lord  Ashburton,  to  whom  was 
committed  the  boundary  and  other  contro- 
verted questions.  The  consultations  be- 
tween Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton 
led  to  a  treaty  which  settled  the  boundary, 
put  down  the  claim  to  visit  our  vessels, 
and  provided  for  the  mutnal  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  justice.  Por  the  affair  of 
the  Caroline,  an  apology  was  made  by 
Great  Britain. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  an 
orjLtor,  a  statesman,  and  an  espounder  of 
public  law,  thus  became  world-wide  and 
unrivaled. 
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XXXIII. 

RISE  AND  PKOGKESS  OF  THE  MOKMONS,  OE  "LATTER- 
DAT    SAINTS,"    UNDER    JOSEPH    SMITH,  THE 
"  PROPHET  OF  THE  LORD,"— 1830. 


His  AsBumed  Discovery  of  tlie  6o)den  Plsites  of  a  New  Bible. — Apostles  Sent  Portli  unci  Converts 
Obtained  in  Ail  Parts  of  tbe  World  —Founding  and  Deslruotion  of  Nauvoo,  tlie  "  City  of  Zion." — 
Smith's  Cliaracter. — Remoyal  to  Utah,  tiie  "Promised  Land."  —  Smith  Hie  "Moliammed 
of  the  West" — His  Origin  and  Repute.  — Pretended  Supernatural  Interviews. — Bevela- 
tions  of  Divine  Records. — Finds  and  Translates  Them. — Secret  History  of  this  Transaction. 
— Pronounced  to  be  a  Fraud. — Teachings  of  the  Mormon  Bible. — Smith  Claims  to  be  Inspired  — 
Announced  as  a  Second  Savior. —  Organization  of  the  Firsc  Church. — Strange  Title  Adopted. — 
Smith's  Great  Personal  Influence, — Rapid  Increase  of  the  Sect, — Settlement  at  the  West. — 
Violent  Opposilion  to  Them. — Outrages,  Asssssinations,  liiots. — Polygamy  "Divinely"  Author- 
ized.— Smith  in  Jail  as  a  Criminal. — Is  Shot  Dead  by  a  Furious  Mob. — Brigliara  Young  His  Suc- 
cessor.— The  "  New  Jerusalem." 


»  F  the  manyora«ularpredictioiis  indulged  in  bytrana-Atlanticwiaeacres, 
<  onceming  the  futuce  of  American  history,  not  one  of  them  has  had 
so  accurate  and  remarkahle  a  fulfillment  as  that  made  by  Robert 
Southey,  the  great  English  poet  and  historian,  in  1S29,  and  wliich 
■an  as  follows :  "  The  next  Aaron  Burr  who  seeks  to  carve 
t  kingdom  for  himself  out  of  the  overgrown  territories  of 
^^-  the  Union,  may  discern  that  fo/naticism,  is  the  most  effective 
ifeapon  with  which  ambition  can  arm  itself;  that  the  way  for 
both  If.  piujjiied  by  that  immorality  which  the  want  of  religion  naturally  and 
necessarily  induces,  and  that  camp-meetings  may  be  very  well  directed  to  forward  the 
designi  of  military  prophets.  Were  there  another  Mohammed  to  arise,  there  is  no 
pirt  of  the  world  vhere  he  would  find  move  scope  or  fairer  opportunity  than  in  that 
part  of  the  Anglo-American  Union  into  which  the  older  states  continually  discharge  the 
restless  part  of  their  population,  leaving  laws  and  Gospel  to  overtake  it  if  they  can,  for 
in  the  march  of  modem  civilization  both  are  left  behind."  This  prophecy  was  uttered 
long  before  even  the  name  of  'Mormon'  had  been  heard  in  the  west,  and,  bating  the 
hermit-poet's  very  natural  fling  at  camp-meetings,  and  his  English  cant  about  American 
immorality,  is  worthy  of  a  seer. 
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Joseph  Smith,  the  Mohammed  of  tho 
West, — founder  of  the  sect  called  Mor- 
mons, or  Latter-Day  Saints, — was  bom.  in 
Sharon,  Vermont,  Dpcemter  23,  1805,  and 
met  a  violent  death  at  Carthage,  Elinois, 
in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  In  1815,  he  re- 
moved with  hia  falher  to  Palmyra,  New 
York,  and  here  they  sustained  an  unen- 
viable reputation,  foi^  idleness,  intemper- 
ance, dishonesty,  and  other  immotalities. 
Joseph  was  especially  obnoxious  in  these 
respects  ;  and,  having  never  received  any 
education,  he  could  scarcely  so  much  as 
read  and  write  when  he  had  attained  to 
manhood,  and  whatever  lie  put  forth  to  the 
world,  under  hia  own  name,  was  written 
or  composed  by  another  hand. 

According  to  his  own  account  of  him- 
self, his  mind  was  at  a  very  early  age 
exercised  religiously,  and,  on  the  evening 
of  September  21st,  when  he  was  but 
eighteen  years  old,  the  angel  Moroni — a 
glorious  being  from  Heaven  —  appeared 
before  him,  as  a  messenger  from  the 
Lord,  instructing  him  in  t]ie  secret  pur- 
poses of  the  Most  High,  and  announcing 
the  divine  will  to  be  that  he.  Smith, 
should  become  a  spiritual  leader  and  com- 
mander to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He 
was  also  told  that  there  was  a  bundle  of 
golden  or  metallic  plates  deposited  in  a 
hill  in  Manchester,  New  York  (to  which 
place  Smith  had  removed  in  1819),  which 
plates  contained  some  lost  biblical  records, 
and  with  which  were  two  transparent 
stones,  set  in  the  rira  of  a  bow  of  silve;*, 
which  were  anciently  known  as  the  TJrim 
and  Thummim;  by  looking  through  these 
stones,  he  could  see  the  strange  characters 
on  the  plates  translated  into  plain  English. 
These  plates  were  about  eight  inches  long 
by  seven  wide,  and  a  little  thinner  than 
ordinary  tin,  and  were  bound  together  by 
three  rings  running  through  the  whole. 
Altogether  they  were  about  six  inches 
thick,  and  were  neatly  engraved  on  each 
side  with  hieroglyphics  in  a  language 
called  the  Reformed  Egyptian,  not  then 
known  on  the  earth.  Erom  these  plates, 
Smith,  sitting  behind  a  blanket  hung 
across  the  room  to  keep  the  sacred  records 


from  profane  eyes,  read  off,  through  the 
transparent  stones,  the  "  Eoolt  of  Mor- 
mon," or  Golden  Bible,  to  Oliver  Cowdery, 
who  wrote  it  down  as  Smith  read  it.  It 
was  printed  in  1830,  in  a  volume  of 
several  hundred  pages.  Appended  to  it 
was  a  statement  signed  by  Oliver  Cow- 
dery, David  Whitmer,  and  ilartin  Harris, 
who  had  become  professed  believers  in 
Smith's  supernatural  pretensions,  and  are 
called  by  the  Mormons,  the  "three  wit- 
nesses." In  after  years,  however,  these 
witnesses  quarreled  with  Smith,  renounced 
Mormonism,  and  avowed  the  falsity  of 
their  testimony. 

It  is  charged  by  the  opponents  of 
Smith,  that  the  book  in  question  was  not 
the  production  of  Smith,  in  any  wise,  but 
of  the  Itev.  Solomon  Spalding,  who  wrote 
it  as  a  sort  of  romance,  and  that  it  was 
seen  and  stolen  by  Sidney  Eigdon,  after- 
wards Smith's  right-hand  man.  Spalding 
had  become  involved  in  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  and  wrote  this  work,  intending  to 
liave  it  printed  and  published,  and  with 
the  proceeds  to  pay  hi'5  debts  The  book 
was  entitled  "Manusi'iipt  Found."  It 
was  an  historical  romance  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  America,  endeavoring  to  show  tliat 
the  American  Indians  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Jews  or  the  lost  tribes.  It  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  their  journey  from 
Jerusalem,  by  land  and  sea,  till  they 
arrived  in  America  under  the  command  of 
Nephi  and  Lehi,  They  aitorward  had 
quarrels  and  contentions,  and  separated 
into  two  distinct  nations,  one  of  which  he 
denominated  Nephites  and  the  other  Lam- 
anites.  Cruel  and  bloody  wars  ensued,  in 
which  great  multitudes  were  slain.  They 
buried  their  dead  in  large  heaps,  which 
caused  the  mounds,  ao  common  in  this 
country.  Their  arts,  sciences,  and  civiliz- 
ation were  brought  into  view,  in  order  to 
account  for  all  the  curious  antiquities, 
found  in  vai-ious  parts  of  North  and  South 
America.  Abundant  testimony  was  ad- 
duced from  the  wife,  brother,  and  business 
partner  of  Spalding,  to  whom  portions  of 
the  work  had  been  read  while  it  was  in 
course  of    preparation,  proving   that  the 
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Mormon  bible  was  made  up  of  identically 
the  same  matter,  combined  with  portions 
of  the  true  Scripture.  Mr.  Spalding's 
business  partner,  Mr.  Miller,  testified  on 
oath  as  foUowa ; 

'I  have  recently  examined  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  find  in  it  the  writings  of 
Solomon  Spalding,  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  mixed  up  with  Scripture  and  other 
religious  matter,  which  I  did  not  meet  in 
the  'Manuscript  Found.'  Many  of  the 
passages  in  the  Mormon  book  are  verbatim 
from  Spalding,  and  others  in  part.  The 
names  of  Nephi,  Lehi,  Moroni,  and  in 
fact  all  the  principal  names,  are  brought 
fresh  to  my  recollection  by  the  gold  bible.' 

Mr.  Spalding  wrote  his  manuscript  in 
1812 ;  he  afterwards  removed  to  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in 
1816.  His  manuscript  remained  in  the 
printing-office  a  long  time,  and  in  this 
office  Eigdon  was  a  workman.  There  is 
the  best  evidence,  therefore,  that  the 
so-called  Mormon  bible  had  for  its  basis 
the  matter  contained  in  Mr.  Spalding's 
work.  Bigdon,  however,  had  at  first  no 
open  connection  with  Smith,  and  was  con- 
verted by  a  special  mission  sent  into  his 
neighborhood  in  1830.  From  the  time  of 
Rigdon's  conversion,  the  progress  of  Mor- 
mooism  was  wonderfidly  rapid,  he  being  a 
man  of  more  than  common  cunning  and 
capacity.  It  may  be  of  interest  here  to 
state,  that  a  transcript  on  paper,  of  one  of 
the  golden  plates,  having  been  submitted 
to  Prof.  Charles  Anthon,  of  New  York, 
for  his  inspection,  that  eminent  scholar 
gave,  as  his  statement,  that  the  paper  was 
in  fact  a  kind  of  singular  scroll,  consisting 
of  all  kinds  of  crooked  characters,  disposed 
in  columns,  and  had  evidently  been  pre- 
pared by  some  person  who  had  before  him 
at  the  time  a  book  containing  various 
alphabets,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  letters, 
crosses  and  flourishes  ;  Roman  letters,  in- 
verted or  placed  sideways,  were  arranged 
and  placed  in  perpendicular  columns;  and 
the  whole  ended  in  a  rude  delineation  of 
a  circle,  divided  into  various  compartments, 
decked  with  various  strange  marks,  and 
evidently  copied  after  the  Mexican  calen- 


dar given   by  Humboldt,   but    copied  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  betray  the  source. 

The  Mormon  theology  teaches  that 
there  is  one  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  his 
son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own 
sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  transgressions ; 
that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all 
mankind  may  be  saved  by  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel, 
these  ordinances  being  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  repentance,  baptism  by  im- 
mersion for  the  remission  of  sins,  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  man 
must  be  called  of  God  by  inspiration,  and 


by  laying  on  of  hands  from  those  who 
aie  dulj  Lommissioned  to  preii.h  the  gospel 
and  administer  the  oidmauces  theieot; 
that  the  lame  oiganization  tliat  existed 
m  the  pnmitne  churih,  \iz,  apostles, 
picphets,  pastors,  ei •^ngelists,  etc,  should 
be  maintained  now  ,  that  the  poweis 
anl  gifts  of  faith,  discerning  of  spirits, 
prophecy,  re\  elations,  ^  isions,  healing, 
tongues,  and  themteipietation  of  tongues, 
still  exist ;  that  the  word  of  God  is 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  Book  of 
Monnon,  and  in  all  other  good  books ; 
that  there  are  now  being  revealed,  and 
will  continue  to  be  revealed,  many  more 
great  and  important  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  Messiah's  second 
coming;  that  there  is  to  be  a  literal 
gathering  of  Israel,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  ten   tribes ;  that  Zion  will  be  estab- 
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lished  upon  the  western  continent;  that 
Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the 
earth  a  thousand  years,  and  the  earth 
will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisiacal 
glovy ;  that  there  is  to  be  a  literal  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  dead  live  not  again  until  the 
thousand  years  have  expired;  that  the 
privilege  belongs  to  all,  of  unmolested 
worship  of  Grod,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience ;  that  all  persons  are  to  be 
subject  toldngs,  queens,  presidents,  rulers, 
and  magistrates,  in  obeying,  honoring,  and 
sustaining  the  law ;  that  God,  having  be- 
come nearly  lost  to  man,  revived  his  work, 
by  revealing  himself  to  Joseph  Smith,  and 
conferring  upon  him  the  heys  of  the  ever- 
lasting priestliood,  thus  making  him  the 
mediator  of  a  new  dispensation,  which  is 
immediately  to  precede  the  second  coming 
of  Christ;  that  all  those  who  recognize  the 
divine  authority  of  Smith,  and  are  bap- 
tized by  one  having  authority,  are  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  who  are  to  intro- 
duce the  milleunium,  and  to  reign  witli 
Christ,  on  the  earth,  a  thousand  years.  The 
doctrine  of  direct  revelation  from  Heaven 
was  at  first  applied  in  a  gene rsd  sense,  and 
any  one  firm  in  the  faith,  and  who  stood 
high  in  the  church,  received  visions  and 
revelations.  But  this  soon.became  trouble- 
some,— the  revelations  often  clashed  with 
etcl  othei  an  1  led  to  n  anj  a  noyi  es 
a  d  thfi  jowei  ot  re  e  g  levelatons 
was  tl  e  et  re  m  o  rse  ft  me  onfl  e  ! 
to  the  pres  lenc^  honi  tl  e  «  pren  e 

a  tl  or  tj  of  the  church  rests  Th  s  p  e 
de  y  cons  sts  of  the  pies  de  it  a  d  Is 
t  vo  CO  ns  lors  the  F  ist  Pies  de  t  s 
how  e  a  preme  a  d  the  e  s  no  les  st 
an  e  to  h  s  decrees  Next  n  nth  r  ty  n 
the  ch  h  IS  the  aj  ostol  college  1  ch 
1  comjosed  of  twel  e  apostles  vho  form 
1  k  d  of  ec  Ips  %  t  cal  se  ite  I  t  a  1  or 
t  on  of  the  n  ire  generally  on  m  i6  ns 
tal  "  el  irge  of  tl  e  d  ffeient  bran  1  ea  of 
the  chui  h  n  other  parts  of  the  world. 
After  theie  con  e  tl  e  1  f^h  j  i  est.  vho 
tocetl  er  y  th  the  eHer  con  p  se  tl  e 
bol  pi  1  tic  of  the  chuicl  lose  Tuty  t 
to        ry  o  t  a    I       f  t    1    r  d 


regulations.  These  high  priests  and  elders 
are  divided  into  societies,  called  quorums 
of  seventies,  and  every  quorum  preserves 
on  its  records  a  complete  genealogy  of 
each  of  its  members. 

Among  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
the  patriarch  stands  eminent.  He  holds 
his  office  for  life;  all  other  stations  are 
filled  with  candidates  nominated  by  the 
presidency  and  elected  annually  jn  con- 
vention by  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
bishops  also  are  conspicuous  and  important 
officers,  for  it  is  their  duty  to  collect  the 
tithing,  to  inspect  once  a  week  every 
family  in  their  ward  or  district,  and  to 
examine  strictly  into  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  affairs.  In  order  to  do  thia  more 
thoroughly,  each  bishop  is  assisted  by  two 
counselors.  The  bishop  also  adjudicates 
and  settles  all  difSculties  occurring  be- 
tween persons  residing  in  his  wai-d,  though 
from  his  decision  an  appeal  can  be  made 
to  the  high  council.  This  is  a  tribunal 
consisting  of  fifteen  men  selected  from 
among  the  high  priests,  twelve  of  whom 
sit  as  jurors  and  hear  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  in  the  case,  and  then  by  voting 
make  a  decision — a  majority  on  one  side 
or  the  other  deciding  the  question;  the 
remaining  three,  as  judges,  render  judg- 
ment as  to  the  coats  or  punishment.  From 
this  court  the  only  appeal  is  to  the  presi- 
dency 

The  fir  t  legilirly  constitutod  church 
of  the  Moi  non  i%  th  was  organized  in 
Mancl  e  ter  H  1  April  sixth,  1830,  and 
tron  th  s  t  n  an  1  event  dates  the  Mor- 
mo  era.  It  begi  w  th  six  members  or 
elders  being  o  H  ned  viz.,  Joseph  Smith, 
sen  Hyrum  Sm  th  Joseph  Smith,  jr., 
Sim  el  8m  th  Ohver  Cowdery,  Joseph 
Kn  ght  Tl  e  bt  ament  was  adminis- 
tered ind  ha  ds  ve  e  laid  on  for  the  gift 
of  the  Holj  &h  t  on  this  first  occasion  in 
tl  e  cl  urch  Tl  e  fiist  public  discourse 
was  ]  reached  bj  Powdery,  setting  fortli 
the  [  n  pies  of  the  gospel  as  revealed  to 
Sm  tl  A]  1  1  eleventh  and  during  the 
same  montl  the  fiist  miracle  was  per- 
f  rme  1  1 1  the  power  of  God,"  in  Coles- 
vll     N  1 
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On  the  first  of  June,  1830,  tlie  first  con- 
ference of  the  church  wae  held  at  Fayette, 
K.  Y.,  and  soon  after,  Messrs.  Pratt  and 
Eigdon  united  publicly  with  the  order. 
Meanwhile,  converts  multiplied  rapidly. 

Early  in  1831,  Smith  set  out  for  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio,  which,  for  a  time,  became  the 
chief  city  of  his  followers.  The  elders 
soon  received  command  to  go  forth  in  pairs 
and  preach,  the  Melchizedek  or  superior 
priesthood  being  first  conferred  upon  them 
in  June.  A  considerable  body  of  Mor- 
mons transferred  themselves  to  Jackson 
county,  Missouri,  in  the  summer  of  this 
year.  So  rapidly  did  their  numbers  aug- 
ment in  this  region,  that  the  older  settlers 
became  alarmed,  and  held  public  meetings 
protesting  against  the  continuance  of  the 
sect  in  their  neighborhood.  Among  the 
resolutions  passed  at  these  meetings  was 
one  requiring  the  Mormon  paper  to  be 
stopped,  but,  as  this  was  not  immediately 
complied  with,  the  office  of  the  paper  was 
destroyed.  Finally,  they  agreed  to  re- 
move from  that  county  into  Clay  county, 
across  the  Missouri,  before  doing  which, 


These  outrages,  according  to  the  annals 
given  by  Perkins,  Irindled  the  wrath  of 
the  prophet  at  Ktrtland,  who  took  steps  to 
bring    about    a  great    gathering  of    his 


disciples,  and,  marshaling  them  as  an 
army,  in  May,  1834,  he  started  for  Mis- 
souri, which  in  due  time  he  reached,  but 
with  no  other  result  than  the  transfer  of  a 
certain  portion  of  his  followers  as  per- 
manent residents  in  a  section  already  too 
full  of  them.  At  first,  the  citizens  of 
Clay  county  were  friendly  to  the  perse- 
cuted ;  but  ere  long,  trouble  grew  up,  and 
the  wanderers  were  once  more  forced  to 
seek  a  new  home,  to  insure  their  safety. 
This  home  they  found  in  Caldwell  county, 
where,  by  permission  of  the  neighbors  and 
state  legislature,  they  organized  a  county 
government,  the  country  having  been  pre- 
viously unsettled. 

In  addition  to  the  stirring  scenes  al- 
ready recorded,  some  of  the  more  important 
events  in  the  history  and  continued  prog- 
ress of  this  sect  may  be  stated  briefly  as 
follows.  The  year  1832  was  distinguished 
by  the  tarring  and  feathering  of  Smith 
and  Rigdon  by  a  mob,  for  attempting  to 
establish  communism,  and  for  alleged  dis- 
honorable dealing,  forgery,  and  swindling, 
in  connection  with  the  Kirtland  Safety 
Society  Bank,  founded  by  them ; 
the  conversion  of  Mr.  Brigham 
Young,  and  his  baptism  by  Eleazer 
Millard,  also  the  baptism  of  Mr. 
Heber  C.  Kimball ;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  Mormon 
periodical,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Phelps. 
In  1833,  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  conferred;  the  re-translation 
of  the  bible  finished;  Bishop 
Partridge  became  the  ecclesias- 
tical head  of  the  church  in  Zion ; 
the  'Missouri  Enquirer'  was  es- 
tablished by  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Kelley.  At  a  conference  of 
eiders  in  Kirtland,  May  3,  1834, 
the  body  ecclesiastic  was  first 
named  "The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints."  In  1835, 
a  quorum  of  twelve  apostles  was  organized, 
among  whom  were  Brigham  Young  and 
H.  C.  Kimball,  the  former,  being  then 
thirty-four  years  old,  assuming  the  head- 
ship of  the  apostolic  college,  and,  receiv- 
ing  the    gift  of    tongues,  was  sent  on   a 
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missionary  tour  toward  the  east,  lioin^ 
was  so  devoted  a  disciple  of  Mormoiiiain 
that  he  said  of  Smith,  its  founder : 

"  The  doctrine  he  teaches  is  all  I  know 
about  the  matter ;  bring  anything  agiinst 
that,  if  you  can,  As  to  anything  else  I 
do  not  care  if  he  acts  like  a  devil ;  he  hai 
brought  forth  a  doctrine  that  will  swe  ui 
if  we  will  abide  hy  it  He  may  gft  drunk 
every  day  of  his  life,  sleep  mth  lus  neigh 
bor's  wife  every  night,  lun  horses  and 
gamble ;  I  do  not  t-are  anything  about 
that,  for  I  never  embiace  any  man  in  my 

Rigdon  was  equally  hold  and  lawless ; 
who  declared,  in  belialf  of  the  prophet  and 
his  followers,  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
Far  West,  to  a  great  concourse, 

"We  take  God  and  all  tlie  holy  angels 
to  witness  this  day,  tliat  we  warn  all  men, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  come  on 

of  men,  who  attempts  it,  does  it  at  the 
expense  of  their  lives.  And  that  mob  that 
comes  on  us  to  disturb  us,  it  shall  he 
between  them  and  us  a  war  o£  extermina- 
tion, for  we  will  follow  them  till  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood  is  spilled,  or  else  they 
will  have  to  exterminate  us.  Eor  we  will 
carry  the  seat  of  war  to  their  own  houses 
and  their  own  families,  and  one  party  or 
the  other  shall  be  utterly  destroyed." 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1837,  Elders  Kim- 
ball, Hyde,  Richards,  Goodson,  Eussell, 
and  Priest  Fielding,  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Liverpool,  to  preach  and  propa^ 
gate  Mormonism,  and  proselytes  multi- 
plied, especially  in  northern  Europe,  so 
plausibly  was  Smith's  imposture  set  be- 
fore them ;  multitudes  of  these  converts, 
male  and  female,  emigrated  to  the  "prom- 
ised land."  The  next  year  was  dis- 
tinguished by  continued  scenes  of  violence, 
attended  with  bloodshed  and  death,  be- 
tween the  people  of  Missouri  and  the 
Mormons,  among  the  killed  being  Captain 
Fearnot,  a^i'iss  Patten,  leader  of  the  Danite 
band.  Smith,  and  his  brother  Hyrum, 
together  with  such  kindred  spirits  as 
Young,  Phelps,  Pratt,  Hedlock,  Turley, 
Rockwell,    Higbee,   were    particularly  ob- 


n  ■vious  to  the  hatred  of  the  Missourians ; 
ani  throughout  aU  the  western  state.s,  no 
u  e  that  could  come  upon  a  neighbor- 
1  ood  was  considered  so  great  as  that  of  the 
advent  of  Mormon  settlers. 

E^^ily  in  the  summer  of  1839,  Smith 
1  isited  the  town  of  Commerce,  in  Illinois, 
it  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Isaac  Galland,  of 
1,1 1  om  he  obtained,  gratis,  a  large  tract  of 
1  nd  to  induce  the  Mormons  to  immigrate, 
aj  d  upon  receipt  of  revelation  called  his 
I  eople  around  him,  and  sold  them  the 
tow  n  lots.  This  place  was  afterward  called 
Nauvoo,  "the  beautiful  site,"  and  soon 
numbered  thousands  of  souls ;  the  build- 
ing of  the  famous  temple  was  commenced 
the  next  year.  Polygamy  dates  from 
about  this  time,  being  authorized  as 
Smith's  privilege,  according  to  a  "  revela^ 
tioo "  received  by  him.  Smith  was  re- 
peatedly arrested  in  1842-3-4,  on  charges 
of  murder,  treason,  and  adultery,  but 
managed  either  to  escape  or  be  acquitted, 
until  the  fatal  summer  of  1844.  The 
greatest  crimes  charged  against  him  were 
those  testified  to  by  some  of  his  once 
devoted  but  afterwards  disgusted  and 
seceding  disciples,  and  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  execute  summary  vengeance 
upon  his  head 

The  exasperation  produced  by  the  Mor- 
mons murdering  Lieutenant  Governor 
Boggs  (under  Governor  Dunklin),  of  Mis- 
souri, in  May,  1843,  was  widespread  and 
most  intense,  and  the  swarming  of  tlie 
sect  into  Illinois,  caused  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  to  arm  themselves.  Governor 
Ford,  of  Illinois,  persuaded  the  Smiths, 
under  pledge  of  his  word,  to  yield  up.  their 
arms,  and  sent  them  prisoners,  under 
the  charge  of  sixty  militia  men,  to  Car- 
thage. Here  the  prisoners  were  at  once 
arrested  for  treason.  Instead  of  being 
confined  in  cells,  the  two  Smiths,  at  tlie 
instance  of  their  friends,  were  put  into 
the  debtors'  room  of  the  prison,  and  a 
guard  assigned  for  their  security.  But, 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1844,  a  large  body 
of  exasperated  and  lawless  men,  with  their 
faces  painted  and  blackened,  broke  into 
the  jail,  and  summarily  killed  both  Joseph 
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andHyruin  Smith,  and  instantly  fled.  In 
his  struggle  against  the  mob,  the  prophet 
attempted,  aa  a  last  resort,  to  leap  from  tlie 
window,  when  two  halls  pierced  him  from 
the  door,  one  of  which  entered  his  right 
breast,  and  he  staggered  lifeless,  exclaim- 
ing, '  0  Lard,  my  God  / '  He  fell  on  his 
left  side,  a  dead  man.  The  excitement  in 
all  parts  of  the  west,  following  this  event, 
was  tremendous. 

An  address  was  now  sent  forth  to  "  all 
the  saints  in  the  world,"  announcing,  with 
lamentations,  the  death  of  "tlie  Lord's 
Prophet."  Biigham  Young,  a  native  of 
Whittingham,  Vt.,  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency, thus  defeating  Eigdon,  who  chiimed 
the  office,  but  who  was  forthwith  cut  off, 
and  delivered  over  to  the  'buffetings  of 
Satan.'  The  next  great  step  was  the 
abandonment  of  ITanvoo,  on  account  of  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Ulinoisians  to  the 
existence  of  Mormoniam  in  their  midst. 
Nauvoo  was  a  city  regularly  laid  out  with 
hro-vl  stieets  ossng  -ifc  I'ght  angi  s,  and 
the  hue  vere  1  It  gener  llj  of  logs, 
w  th   a  te  v  frame   a  d    Ir   1     1     Idings 

tersi  er  ed  A  te  j  le  ne  1  n  1  ed  and 
thirtj     fe  t     long    ly  n  nety    ■«   le      was 


erectel  of  ji  lished  limestoi_e;  the  bap- 
tistry ■«  la  in  the  basement,  and  held  a 
large  'stone  basin  supported  by  twelve 
colos-^al  fxen  In  1S48,  this  building  was 
set  on  fire  by  'in  incendiary,  and  all  con- 
sumed e\  ei  t  the  walls,  which  were  finally 
destroyed  by  a  tomido,  in  1850. 

The  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in 
Utah,    now  became   the    new    "promised 


land  "  of  the  exiled  Mormons,  and,  cross- 
ing the  frozen  Mississippi  in  the  winter  of 
1846,  the  exodus  began ;  in  the  summer 
ensuing,  they  commenced  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  city, — the  "  New  Jeru- 
salem." Soon  after,  the  whole  of  this  vast 
region  was  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Stansbury 
and  Gunnison,  by  order  of  the  federal 
government,  and  a  bill  organizing  Utah 
into  a  Territory  having  been  signed  by 
President  Fillmore,  Brigham  Young  was 
appointed  governor,  and  thus  became  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church  and  state. 
He  has  ruled  with  consummate  tact  and 
success,  overcoming  all  opposition  from 
"Gentile"  sources,  and  even  keeping  at 
bay  the  national  government  itself.  He 
declared,  "  I  am,,  and  will  be,  governor, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  hinder  it,  until 
the  Lord  Almighty  says,  'Brigham,  you 
need  not  he  governor  any  longer.' "  Under 
his  teacliings  and  practice,  polygamy  be- 
came firmly  established  and  universal,  the 
prohibitory  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
this  matter  being  openly  defied.  His 
conduct  he  defended  in  powerful  harangues 
to  the  faithful,  who  were  always  ready,  at 
the  word  of  command,  to  fight  or  murder, 
in  behalf  of  their  political  and  spiritual 
chief,  if  occasion  required,  Their  sec- 
tarian literature  has  been  very  voluminous, 
and  has  appeared  in  almost  every  language ; 
for  even  in  the  old  world — throughout 
Europe,  as  also  in  Asia,  Africa,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia, — scores  of  thousands  of  tlie 
simple-minded  have  become  dupes  of  the 
itinerant  impostors  sent  fortli  from  head- 
quarters to  convert  the  "  gentile  "  world. 
Of  Young,  personally,  the  description 
usually  given  is  that  of  a  man  rather 
above  the  medium  height  and  somewhat 
corpulent,  with  a  face  indicative  of  pene- 
tration and  firmness ;  hair  parted  on  the 
side,  and  reaching  below  the  ears  with  a 
half  curl ;  the  forehead  somewhat  narrow, 
thin  eyebrows,  the  eyes  between  gray  and 
blue,  with  a  calm,  composed,  and  some- 
what reserved  expression  ;  nose,  fine  and 
sharp-pointed,  and  bent  a  little  to  the  left; 
lips  close,  the  lower  one  evincing  the 
sensual  vohiptuary;  cheeks  rather  fleshy. 
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the  side  line  between  the  nose  anil 
the  mouth  considetally  hroLen  and  the 
chin  peiked  hands  well  made  ,  the  whole 
flgiiro  laige  hroad  shouldered,  and  stoop- 
ing 1  little  when  standing  In  dress,  no 
Qu-»ker  could  be  neater  or  ^lamei, — ill 
gray  homespun,  except  the  cri^at  ind 
waistco-it,  the  coit  of  antique  cut,  and, 
like  the  pantal  lona  bagg^  ■wid  the  but 
t^ri'*  blai,k,  a  netl  tie  of  dwk  eiUc,  with 
1  hrge  bon,  waa  loosely  passed  around  a 
itirchlesb  colHr  which  turned  down  jf  its 
own  'wroid,  the  waistco  it  of  blaik  titin 
— once  an  artiile  of  almost  national  dre&s 
— bin^ie  breasted,  and  buttoned  nearly  to 
the  neck,  and  a  plain  gold  chain  paa&ed 
into  the  pocket  In  mannei,  affable  and 
impiebsi¥e  simple  and  couiteous,  exciting 
m  strangeis  a  consciousness  o£  his  joner 
The  number  of  hit  iM\es  «as  nevei  hm-wn 
by  any  petsjn  but  himself  ,  and  the  multi 
tude  of  his  children,  thus  bom  into  the 
world,  constituted  his  chief  boast.  Those 
who  would  like  to  know  more  of  the 
details  of  a  Mormon  prophet's  harem  will 
find  them  amply  portrayed  in  the  works 
of  Burton,  Eerris,  Waite,  Bowles,  Colfax, 
and  other  travelers  in  that  region. 

Salt  Lake  City,  about  two  thousand 
miles  west  of  New  York,  is  situated  on 
the  eaat  bank  of  the  rirer  Jordan,  a  stream 
which  connects  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Lake 
Utah ;  it  is  separated  as  well  from  the 
western  frontier  as  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
by  dreary,  timberless  prairies,  sand  plains, 
and  high  mountains,  the  mountains  on 
the  east  side  being  covered  with  perpetual 


snow,  and  their  aummits  aie  nearly  two 
miles  abfie  the  le\el  of  the  sea  Thua 
the  Mormons  form  an  isolated  people, 
and  their  home  is  almost  shut  out  fiom 
the  rest  of  maul  md  The  city  was  laid 
out  so  OS  to  contain  tw  i  hundred  and 
sixty  bloci  3  of  ten  vies  each,  dnided 
into  eight  lots  and  four  pubhi  squares , 
the  streets  one  bundled  and  twenti  ei^ht 
feet  wide,  and  a  streim  of  wtter  flcwmg 
through  each  for  the  purpcse  of  irrig^t 
mg  the  gardens,  and  the  squaic  btin^ 
adorned  with  trees  fiom  the  four  quaiteis 
of  the  globe,  and  id.omed'with  fountaina 
The  bouses  are  built  of  sun-dried  buck, 
and  ore  generally  small  and  Df  one  btory 
with  separite  entrancea  where  tlieie  are 
seveiil  wives  The  great  temple,  built  in 
the  Gothn,  style  is  one  hundred  and  hftj 
feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide  One  of  the 
Higest  buildings  la  the  tithing  house, 
where  is  deposited  one-tenth  of  all  the 
products  of  the  territory  for  the  benefit 
of  tlie  church.  Almoet  "  all  the  authorities 
of  Zion"  live  in  this,  tlie  great  city 
thereof,  with  families  comprising  from 
twenty-five  to  two  wives  each,  and  there 
are  many  more  girls  than  boys  born.  The 
population  is  composed  largely  of  English, 
Scotch,  Welsh  and  Danes.  In  the  taber- 
nacle, a  large  public  building,  the  people 
assemble  on  the  Sabbath,  to  hear  the 
Mormon  gospel  preached  by  the  prophet 
and  his  coadjutors.  In  another  building, 
called  the  Endowment  House,  the  secret 
orders,  sacred  ordinances,  and  solemn  mys- 
teries of  Mormonism  are  administered. 
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His  Bold,  Enterprising,  Desperate,  and  Successful  War,  for  Many  Years,  Against  the  Commerce  of  all 
Nations. — Terror  inspired  by  His  Name  as  tlie  Scourge  of  the  Ocean  and  the  Enemy  of  Mankind. — 
Scores  of  Vessels  Talten,  Plundered,  and  DestroyeJ. — Their  Crews  and  Passengers,  Male  and  Femaie, 
Instantly  Butchered. — Gibbs  Boru  in  Rhode  Island  — Joins  the  Privateer  Maria. — Captures  Her  in  a 
Mutiny. — Hoists  the  Black  Flag, — Gibbs  Cliosen  Leader. — Rendezvous  at  Cape  Antonio. — Booty 
Sold  in  Havana. — No  Lives  Spared. — One  Beautiful  Girl  Excepted. — Atrocious  Use  Made  of  Her. — 
The  Maria  Chased  All  Day. — Her  Final  Abandonment. — A  New  Craft:  Rich  Prizes. — Fight  witlia 
United  States  Frigate. — Gibbs  Overmatched  and  Flees— Fatal  Voyage  in  the  Vineyard. — Lands  at 
Southampton,  L.  I— His  Infamy  Brought  to  Light.— Arresteii  With  His  Treasure.— Confession  of 
His  Guilt.— Black  Kecord  of  Crime  ant!  Blood.— Close  of  His  Ill-Starred  Life. 


OT WITHSTANDING  anew  generation 
liaa  come  upon  the  stage  of  human  af- 
fairs, since  "  Giass,  the  pirate,"  startled 
the   woild  bj    his   bold  and   atrocious 
ireer  on  the  high  seas,  his  deeds  are 
still  rend  of  leheareed,  and  listened  to, 
with  the  same  wondering  interest  and 
involunt-iij    "hudder,    as  when,    in    the 
day?  of  then  actual  occurrence,  they  broke 
flesh  upon  the  ears  of  an  astonished  and 
outraged  community ; — a  career  which,  in 
spite  of  the  destiny  that  inevitably  awaits 
such  a  (,ourse  of  crime  against  mankind, 
seemed  for  years  to  defy  and  baffle  all  the 
efforts  of  pursuit  and  of  retributive  justice. 
From  the  various  accessible  resources  of 
mtonnition     concerning     this     notorious 
J   adept  111  piracy  and  blood,  it  appears  that 
his  native  place  was  Providence,  R.  I.,  his 
real  nime,  James  I>.  Jeffers,  having  been 
given  up,  and  that  of  Charles  Gibbs  sub- 
stituted     Bearing  this  name,  at  the  very 
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lueiition  of  which  mankind  would  sifter- 
wards  shudder,  he  became,  in  the  widest 
and  most  ghastly  sense  of  the  term,  ever 
applied  to  man,  the  Scourge  of  the  Ocean. 

In  NoYember,  1830,  there  sailed  from 
New  Orleans  for  Philadelphia,  the  brig 
Vineyard,  Captain  William  Tliornby,  with 
William  Roberta  as  mate,  and  the  follow- 
ing crew ;  Charles  Gibbs,  JoJin  Brownrigg, 
Robert  Dawes,  Henry  At  well,  James 
Talbot,  A.  Church,  and  Thomas  I.  Wans- 
ley,  a  yonng  negro  native  of  Delaware, 
who  acted  aa  cook.  When  the  Vineyard 
haJJ  been  five  days  at  sea,  Wansley  made  it 
known  to  the  crew  that  there  were  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  specie  on  board.  This 
information  excited  their  cupidity,  and 
induced  them  to  secretly  consult  as  to 
whether  and  how  they  could  get  the  money 
into  their  own  hands.  Many  conversa- 
tions took  place  on  the  subject,  and  while 
these  were  going  on,  Dawes,  who  was  a 
mere  boy,  was  sent  to  converse  with  the 
officers,  in  order  to  divert  their  attention 
from  what  was  passing. 

Finally,  the  resolution  was  taken,  that 
as  the  master  and  mate  were  old  men,  it 
was  time  they  should  die  and  make  room 
for  the  rising  generation.  Moreover,  they 
were  of  the  opinion  that  aa  the  mate  was 
of  a  peevish  disposition,  he  deserved  death. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Brown- 
rigg  or  Talbot  had  any  part  in  these  plans, 
or  in  the  foul  deed  that  resulted  from 
them.  The  conspirators  agreed  to  commit 
the  fiendish  crimes  of  murder  and  piracy, 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-thiid.  The 
murder  of  the  master  was,  by  agreement, 
to  Gibbs  and  Wansley,  and  that  of  the 
mate  to  Atwell  and  Church.  This  plan 
was  carried  out. 

The  pirates  took  possession  of  the  vessel, 
and  Wansley  busied  himself  in  wiping  up 
the  blood  that  had  been  spilled  on  deck, 
declaring,  with  an  oath,  that  though  he 
had  heard  that  the  stains  of  the  blood  of  a 
murdered  person  could  not  be  effaced,  he 
would  wipe  away  these.  Then,  after 
drinking  all  round,  tbey  got  up  the  money. 
It  was  distributed  in  equal  portions  to  all 
on  board;    Brownrigg  and   Talbot  being 


assured  that,  if  they  would  keep  the  secret, 
and  share  the  plunder,  they  should  receive 
no  injury. 

They  then  steered  a  north-easterly 
course  toward  Long  Island,  till  they  came 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  South- 
ampton light,  where  they  resolved  to  leave 
the  vessel  and  take  to  the  boats,  though 
the  wind  was  blowing  very  hard.  Atwell 
scuttled  the  brig  and  got  into  the  jolly- 
boat  with  Church  and  Talbot,  while 
O-bbs,  Wansley,  Dawes,  and  Brownrigg, 
put  off  in  the  long-boat.  The  jolly-boat 
sivamped  on  a  bar  two  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned. 
The  long-boat  was  also  in  great  danger, 
and  was  only  saved  from  a  like  fate  by 
throwing  over  several  bags  of  specie.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  crew  at  last  got  on  shore  at 
Pelican  Island,  where  they  buried  their 
money,  and  found  a  sportsman  who  told 
them  where  they  were.  They  then  crossed 
to  Great  Barn  Island,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Johnson,  to  whom  Brown- 
rigg gave  the  proper  information.  Thence 
they  went  to  tlie  bouse  of  a  Mr.  Leonard, 
where  they  procured  a  wagon  to  carry 
them  farther.  As  they  were  about  to  get 
in,  Brownrigg  cried  aloud  that  they  might 
go  where  they  pleased,  but  he  would  not 
accompany  them,  for  they  were  murderers. 
On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Leonard  obtained  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate,  and  Gibbs  and 
Dawes  were  apprehended.  Wansley  es- 
caped into  the  woods,  but  was  followed 
and  soon  talien.  The  maritime,  and 
indeed  the  whole  civilized  world,  breathed 
freer,  when  the  news  spread  abroad  of  the 
great  pirate's  capture. 

The  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
was  full  and  conclusive.  Their  own  con- 
fession of  the  crime,  voluntarily  made  to 
Messrs.  Merritt  and  Stevenson,  who  had 
the  custody  of  them  fi-om  Flatbush  to  New 
York,  could  have  left  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  person  who  beard 
the  testimony  of  those  officers.  Wansley 
told  the  whole  story,  occasionally  prompted 
by  Gibbs;  and  while  both  admitted  that 
Brownrigg  was  innocent,  their  confession 
was  not  so  favorable  as  to  Dawes. 
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■Gibba  was  arraigned  for  the  murder  of 
William  Tloberts,  and  Waiisley  for  that  of 
Captain  Thomby,  and,  being  found  gailty, 
judgment  m  accordance  with  the  law  was 
[iionouaced  During  the  ti-ial,  the  iron 
visage  of  G-ibbs  was  occasionally  changed 
by  a  tiansient  emotion  ;  he  had  evidently 
abandoned  all  hope  of  escape,  and  sat  the 
greater. part  of  his  time  with  his  hands 
between  his  kneea,  calmly  surveying  the 
Bcene  before  him.  Wansley  was  more 
agitated,  and  trembled  visibly  when  he 
rose  to  hear  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

And  now,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there 
was  revealed  the  hloody  annals  of  Gibbs's 
ill-starred  cwreer. 


It  w  9  ir  the  Utter  p'^rt  of  1813,  that 
he  enteied  on  boaid  i  ship  bound  to  Ifew 
Oile-\ns  and  thence  to  &to<'l  holm.  On  the 
homewaid  passage  they  were  forced  to  put 
into  Bristol  Englind  in  distress,  where 
the  ship  wia  condemned  and  he  proceeded 
to  Liverpool  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  ihip  Amity  Captain  Max- 
well Shortlj  aftei  his  irnval  home,  the 
death  of  in  ui  ile  piit  him  in  possession 
of  about  two  thoustnd  dolliis,  with  which 
he  established  himself  n\  the  grocery  busi- 
ness in  Bo&ton  an  undertiking  which  did 
not  prf  ve  profital  le  so  that  he  was  often 

nd  th  necessity  of  "^PBlyiig  to  his 
i  tl  fo  ^sistance  which  was  always 
afE  1  d  t  gelhei  with  the  best  advice. 
Tl       t    1       1=1  fi.n'ill\  sold  at  auction,  for 

bo  t  ne  hundred  dollars  which  he  soon 
squanl  dm  tippling  houses  and  among 
p  fl  g  t  s  His  father,  hearing  of  his 
d      pat         wrote  affectionately  to  him  to 

on  e  h  n  but  he  stubbornly  refused,  and 
aga  n  tu  ned  his  attention  to  the  sea. 


Sailing  in  the  ship  John,  Captain  Brown, 
bound  for  the  island  of  Margai-etta,  he 
left  the  ship  soon  after  its  arrival  at  that 
place,  and  entered  on  board  the  Colombian 
privateer  Maria,  Captain  Bell.  They 
cruised  for  about  two  months  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  around  Cuba,  but  tlie  crew 
becoming  dissatisfied  in  consequence  of 
the  non-payment  of  their  prize-money,  a 
mutiny  arose,  the  crew  took  possession  of 
the  schooner,  and  landed  the  offlcers  near 
Pensacola.  A  number  of  days  elapsed 
before  it  was  finally  decided  by  them  what 
course  to  pursue.  Some  advised  that  they 
should  cruise  as  before,  under  the  Colom- 
bian commission ;  others  proposed  to  hoist 
the  black  flag.  They  cruised  for  a  short 
time  without  success,  and  it  was  then 
ww,nimously  determined  to  hoist  the  black 
flnri,  and  wage  war  against  the  commerce 
of  all  nations  Theii  bloodv  purpose, 
lioH  evei,  was  not  cniried  into  full  ind 
immediate  execution ,  for,  though  they 
bulled  1  number  of  vessels,  they  ■vllowed 
th  m  to  pass  unmolested  there  being  no 
Hpeue  on  lioaid,  and  their  laigoea  not 
being  comeitible  intf  anything  i  ilu  ible 
to  themselves 

At  Kst,  one  of  the  eiew  named  Anto- 
nio, suggested  that  tn  aiiangement  could 
he  made  ■with  a  man  in  Havana,  that 
would  be  mutually  benefiual ,  that  he 
would  receive  ill  then  goods,  sell  them, 
and  divide  the  proceeds  This  plan  being 
recened  fivorablj,  thej  lan  up  withm 
two  miles  of  Moro  Castle,  and  sent  Anto- 
nio on  shore  to  see  the  merchant  and  make 
a  contract  with  him.  Previous  to  this, 
Gibbs  was  chosen  to  navigate  the  vessel. 
Antonio  succeeded  in  arranging  every- 
thing according  to  their  wishes,  and  Cape 
Antonio  was  appointed  to  be  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  The  merchant  was  to  furnish 
facilities  for  transporting  the  goods  to 
Havana,  which  he  did  for  more  than  three 
years. 

The  Maria  now  put  to  sea,  with  a  crew 
of  about  fifty  men,  mostly  Spaniards  and 
Americans,  with  every  expectation  of  suc- 
cess. The  first  vessel  she  fell  in  with  was 
the  Indispensable,  an  English  ship  bound 
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to  Havana,  which  was  taken  and  carried 
to  Cape  Antonio.  The  m-ew  were  imme- 
diately  destroyed  ;  those  who  resisted  were 
hacked  to  pieces}  those  who  offered  no 
resistance  were  reserved  to  be  shot  and 
thrown  overboard.  The  maxim  to  which 
they  scrupulously  adhered,  was,  that  '  dead 
men  tell  no  tales.'  According  to  Gibbs's 
statement,  he  never  had  occasion  to  give 
orders  to  tegin  the  work  of  death.  The 
Spaniards  were  eager  to  accomplish  that 
object  without  delay,  and  generally  every 
unhappy  victim  disappeared  in  a  very  few 
minutes  after  the  pirates'  feet  trod  the 
deek  of  the  fated  vessel. 

Gibba  now  directed  his  course  towards 
the  Bahama  Banks,  where  they  captured  a 
brig,  believed  to  be  the  William,  of  New 
York,  from  some  port  in  Mexico,  with  a 
cargo  of  furniture,  destroyed  the  crew,  took 
the  vessel  to  Cape  Antonio,  and  sent  the 
furniture  and  other  articles  to  their  accom- 
plice in  Havana.  Sometime  during  this 
cruise,  the  pirate  was  chased  for  nearly  a 
whole  day,  by  a  Uoitod  States  frigate, 
supposed  to  be  the  John  Adams;  he 
hoisted  patriot  colors,  and  finally  escaped. 
Ill  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1817, 
they  took  the  Earl  of  Moria,  an  English 
ship  from  London,  with  a  cargo  of  dry- 
goods.  The  crew  were  destroyed,  the 
vessel  burnt,  and  the  goods  carried  to  the 
Cape;  here  the  piratos  had  a  settlement 
with  their  Havana  agent,  and  the  proceeds 
were  divided  according  to  agreement. 
Gibbs  repaired  personally  to  Havana,  in- 
troduced himself  to  the  merchant,  and 
made  arrangements  for  tlie  successful  pros- 
ecution of  his  piracies.  "While  there,  he 
became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  En- 
glish and  American  naval  officers,  and, 
adroitly  concealing  his  own  character  and 
calling,  inquired  respecting  the  success  of 
their  various  expeditions  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy,  and  all  their  intended 
movements  I 

On  the  return  to  Cape  Antonio,  Gibbs 
found  his  comrades  in  a  state  of  mutiny 
and  rebellion,  and  that  several  of  them  had 
been  killed.  His  energy  checked  the  dis- 
turbance, and  all  agreed  to  submit  to  his 


orders,  and  put  any  one  to  death  who 
should  dare  to  disobey  tliem. 

During  the  cruise  which  was  made  in 
the  latter  part  of  1817  and  the  beginning 
of  1818,  a  Dutch  ship  from  Curacoa  was 
captured,  with  a  cargo  of  West  India 
goods,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  plate.  The 
passengers  and  crew,  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  were  all  hilled,  with  the  exe&ption 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  female,  about 
seventeen,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  awful 
scene  of  deathblows  and  shrieks  and  man^ 
ffled  corpses,  kneeled  upon  the  gory  deek, 
and  piteously  implored  Gibbs  to  save  her 
life!  The  appeal  was  successful;  and  he 
promised  to  save  her,  though  he  knew  it 
would  lead  to  dangerous  consequences 
among  bis  crew.  She  was  cai'ried  to  Cape 
Antonio,  and  kept  there  about  two  months ; 
but  the  dissatisfaction  increased  until  it 
broke  out  at  last  into  open  mutiny,  and 
one  of  the  pirates  was  shot  by  Gibbs  for 
daring  to  lay  hold  of  her  with  a  view  to 
beating  out  her  brains.  Gibbs  was  com- 
pelled, however,  in  the  end,  to  submit  her 
fate  to  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  waa 
decided  that  the  preservation  of  their  own 
lives  made  her  sacrifice  indispensable.  He 
therefore  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  and 
gave  orders  to  have  her  destroyed  by 
poison,  which  was  immediately  adminis- 
tered to  her,  and  thus  the  young,  beautiful, 
and  unfortunate  creature  was  launched 
into  the  other  world. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  piratical  schooner 
was  driven  ashore  near  the  Cape,  and  so 
much  damaged  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  destroy  her.  A  new,  sharp-built 
schooner  was  in  consequence  provided  by 
their  faithful  ally  in  Havana,  called  the 
Picciana,  and  dispatched  to  their  rendez- 

In  this  vessel,  they  cruised  successfully 
for  more  than  fou;-  years.  Among  the 
vessels  taken  and  destroyed  —  and  their 
crews  and  passengers  remorselessly  hurried 
into  eternity — were  the  Belvidere,  Dido,  a 
Dutch  brig,  the  British  barque  Larch,  and 
many  others, 

Gibbs  further  stated  that  he  had  been 
concerned  in  robbing  forty  different  ves- 
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sels.  He  gave  the  names  of  upwards  of  a 
score  of  vessels  taken  by  the  pirates  under 
his  command,  t/ie  crews  of  which  had  been 
viurdered. 

Sometime  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1819,  Gibhs  left  Havana  for  the  United 
States,  carrying  with  him  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  He  passed  several 
weeks  in  Kew  York,  and  then  went  to 
Boston,  whence  he  took  passage  for  Liver- 
pool, in  the  ship  Emerald.  Before  he 
sailed,  however,  he  had  squandered  a  large 
part  of  his  money  in  dissipation  and  gam- 
bling. He  remained  in  Liverpool  a  few 
months,  and  then  returned  to  Boston  in 
the  ship  Topaz.     His  residence  in  Liver- 


pool, at  that  time,  was  testified  to  by  a 
female  in  New  York,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him  there,  and  where,  as 
she  stated,  he  lived  like  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man. In  speaking  of  his  acquaintance 
with  this  female,  Gibhs  said  : 

"I  fell  in  with  a  woman,  who,  I  thought, 
was  all  virtue,  but  she  deceived  me,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  a  heart  that  never 
felt  abashed  at  scenes  of  carnage  and 
blood,  was  made  a  child  of,  for  a  time,  by 
her,  and  I  gave  way  to  dissipation  and 
torment.  How  often,  when  the  fumes  of 
liquor  have  subsided,  have  I  thought  of 
my  good  and  affectionate  parents,  and  of 
their  godly  advice !     But  when  the  little' 
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monitor  began  to  move  within  me,  I  imme 
diately  seized  tlie  cup  to  hide  myself  from 
myself,  and  drank  until  the  sense  of  intos.i- 
nation  was  renewed.  My  friends  advised 
me  to  behave  like  a  man,  and  promised  me 
their  assistance,  but  the  demon  atill 
haunted  me,  and  I  spurned  their  advice." 

He  readily  admitted  his  participation  in 
tliG  Vineyard  mutiny,  revolt  and  robbery, 
and  in  the  murder  of  Thornby ;  and,  so 
impressed  was  he  with  the  universal  detes- 
tation and  horror  which  his  heinous  crimes 
had  excited  against  him,  that  he  often 
inquired  if  he  should  not  be  murdered  in 
the  streets,  in  case  he  had  his  liberty,  and 
was  recognized.  He  would  also  frequently 
exclaim,  "  Oh,  if  I  had  got  into  Algiers, 
I  should  never"  have  been  in  this  prison, 
to  be  hung  for  -murder  !" 

Though  he  gave  no  evidence  of  contri- 
tion for  the  horrible  and  multiplied  crimes 
of  which  he  confessed  himself  guilty,  yet 
he  evidently  dwelt  upon  their  recollection 
with  great  unwillingaeas.  If  a  question 
was  aslted  him,  in  regard  to  how  the  crews 
were  generally  destroyed,  he  answered 
quickly  and  briefly,  and  instantly  changed 
the  tjjpic  either  to  the  circumstances 
attending  his  trial,  or  to  his  exploits  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  On  being  asked  why  with 
such  cruelty  he  killed  so  many  persons, 
after  getting  all  their  money,  which  was 
all  he  wanted,  he  replied  that  the  laws 
themselves  were  responsible  for  so  many 
murders ;  that,  by  those  laws,  a  man  has 
to  suffer  death  for  piracy,  and  the  puniah- 
mont  for  murder  is  no  more, — besides,  all 
witnesses  are  out  of  the  way,  and,  conse- 
quently, if  the  punishment  was  different, 
there  would  not  he  so  many  murders. 

On  Friday,  April  twenty-second,  1831, 


Gibhs  and  Wanslcy  paid  the  penalty  of 
then  Climes  Both  priaoneife  arrived  at 
the  gallows  about  tnehe  o  clock,  accom- 
panied by  the  mai«hal,  liis  aids,  and  a 
body  ot  United  Std.tes  marines.  Two 
clergjmen  attended  them  to  the  fatal  spot, 
where,  everything  being  in  readiness,  the 
ropes  were  adjusted  about  their  necks,  and 
prayers  offered.  Gibbs  addressed  the 
spectators,  acknowledging  the  heinousness 
of  his  career,  and  adding — 

"  Should  any  of  the  friends  of  those 
whom  I  have  been  accessory  to,  or  engaged 
in,  the  murder  of,  be  now  present,  before 
my  Maker  I  beg  their  forgiveness — it  is 
the  only  boon  I  ask — and,  as  I  hope  for 
pardon  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  surely 
this  request  will  not  be  withheld  by  man, 
from  a  worm,  like  myself,  standing,  as  I 
do,  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity !  An- 
other moment,  and  I  cease  to  exist — and 
could  I  find  in  my  bosom  room  to  imagine 
that  the  spectators  now  assembled  had 
forgiven  me,  the  scaffold  would  have  no 
terrors.  My  first  crime  was  piracy,  for 
which  Taj  life  would  pay  the  forfeit  on 
conviction ;  no  punishment  could  be 
inflicted  on  me  farther  than  that,  and 
therefore  I  bad  nothing  to  fear  but  detec- 
tion, for  had  my  offenses  been  millions  of 
times  more  aggravated  than  they  now  are, 
death  must  have  satisfied  all." 

Gibbs  shook  hands  with  Wansley,  the 
officers  and  clergymen,  the  caps  were  then 
drawn  over  the  faces  of  the  two  criminals, 
and  a  handkerchief  dropped  by  Gibbs  as  a 
signal  to  the  executioner  caused  the  cord 
to  be  severed,  and  in  an  instant  they  ,were 
suspended  in  air.  Wansley  expired  with 
only  a  few  slight  struggles.  Gibbs  died 
hard. 
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NULLIFICATION"     OUTBBEAK      IN      SOUTH      CAKOLINA, 

UNDER  THE    LEAD  OP    CALHOUN,  MoDUEEIE, 

HATNE,  AND  OTHERS.— 1832. 


State  SoTereignty,  Instead  of  the  Federal  Government,  Claimed  by  them  to  be  Supreme. — The  Wrath 
of  President  Jackson  Aroused  — His  Stern  and  Heroic  Will  Upholds  the  National  Authority  and 
Saves  the  Union  from  Anarchy  and  from  the  Perils  of  Disraemberment.— -MojnentouB  Nature  of 
this  Contest.— The  Tariff  a  Rock  of  Offense  —Action  in  the  •'  Palmetto  "  Slate  —Anti-National 
and  Defiant.— Paoific  Proposals  Scouted, — A  Polilioal  Dinner  In  Washington. — Jackson's  and  Cal- 
houn's Toasts. — Plan  of  the  Conspirators. — A  Bombshell  in  Their  Camp. — Convention  of  Agitators 
in  Columbia. — Nullilication  Ordinance  Passed. — "Old  Hickory"  Bold  and  Kesolute. — His  Peremp- 
tory Proclamation. — South  Carolina's  Counter-Blast. — United  States  Troops  Sent  to  Charleston.— 
Presidential  Idea  of  Compromising,— Clay's  Conciliation  Scheme. —Tlie  Leading  Nuiliflers  in 
Danger.— Jackson  Threatens  to  Hang  Tliera. — They  are  Roused  from  Bed  at  Midnight. — Two 
Alternatives  Presented. — Swallowing  a  Bitter  Pill. 


ITTEE   and    momentous    was    the   political   contest 
whith  shoot  the  Union  to  its  very  center  in  1832,  the 
yeir    jn  which  culminated,  in  all   its  violence,  the 
bouth  Carolina  doctriue  of  State  Eights  and  Nullifi- 
i"ition      In  a  general,  preliminary  way,  the  nature  or 
rigm  of  this  great  sectional  conflict  presents  itself 
thus     A  powerful  party  in  South  Carolina,  led  on  by 
able  and   ambitious  politicians,  contended  that  con- 
gress had  no  power  to  impose  taxes  for  protecting 
home  industry  or  manufactures,  fcut  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue,  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  goieiument;  that  each  state   had  a  right  to  judge 
whether  congress,  in  its  legislation,  exceeded  its  powers, 
and  in  thit  case  to  disobey  it, — treat  it  as  of  no  binding 
t  ice      They  therefore   declared  the  tariff  which  passed   into 
opeiitjon  at   the   close  of  the  session  of  1832,. to  be  null  and 
(Oil     making  it  unlawful  for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities 
to  enforce  it     and  disallowing  all  appeal  to  the  supreme  court. 
Any  act  which  might  be  passed  by  congress  to  coerce  them  into 
obedience,  they    would  consider  as  dissolving  them    from   the 
obligation  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  they  would  proceed  to 
parate  govei-nment.     These  views  were  supported 
by  their  legislature,  and  vehemently  advocated  by  Calhoun  and 
McDuffie  at  Washington, — two  of  the  most  celebrated  leaders  in 
public    affairs,  who   have  ever  appeared  in    American   history. 
Their  scheme,  however,  of  defying  the  national  government,  on 
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the  isiiimptijii  f  the  sovereignty  of  tlie 
states  IS  piiiicipah,  and  tlie  siilioidiiiation 
of  the  federal  gosernment  aa  a  mere 
ageocy,  found  a  moital  enemy  in  Andiew 
Jickson,  who  it  the  veiy  time  chosen  by 
the  se^'tionabsts,  or  iniUiflers,  to  put  their 
doctrine  intipractae,  wis  chief  migistrate 
of  the  nition 

But,  though  the  chnux  of  these  anti 
mtionil  proo-edmgs  wis  not  reiched  until 
this  period,  the  great  leaders  had  for  }  eirs 
heen  sowing  the  seeds  of  contempt  for 
federal  authority  and  the  constitution  and 
Union  from  which  that  authority  was  de- 
rived, and,  in  doing  this,  even  went  so  far 
aa  to  claim  that  the  fathers  of  the  republic, 
especially  Mr.  Jefferson,  held  and  taught 
the  same  principle.  Of  tliese  tactics,  Mr. 
Benton  gives  a  notable  example,  in  his 
account  of  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's birthday,  April  thirteenth,  1830, 
celebrated  by  a  numerous  company,  that 
year,  in  tlie  city  of  Washington ;  Mr. 
Benton's  account  agreeing,  in  every  ma- 
terial point,  with  that  furnished  by  other 
pens,  as  follows : 

It  was  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  those  who  attended  the  party  did 
so  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  honoring 
the  memory  of  the  author  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  Such  at  least  was 
the  tenor  of  the  invitation.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, the  pi-esident  of  the  United  States, 
was  there.  So  was  John  0.  Calhoun,  the 
vice-president.  Three  of  the  cabinet  min- 
isters, namely,  Van  Buren,  Eaton,  and 
Branch,  were  there ;  and  members  of  con- 
gress and  citizens  not  a  few. 

It  soon  became  manifest  to  the  more 
sagacious  ones,  that  this  dinner  party  and 
the  day  were  to  be  made  the  occasion  for 
inaugurating  the  new  doctrine  of  nullifi- 
cation, and  to  fix  the  paternity  of  it  on 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  great  apostle  of  democ- 
racy in  America.  Many  gentlemen  pres- 
ent, perceiving  the  drift  of  the  whole  pei> 
fot-mance,  withdrew  in  disgust  before  sum- 
moned to  the  table ;  but  the  sturdy  old 
president,  perfectly  informed,  remained.' 

When  the  dinner  was  over  and  the  cloth 
removed,  a  call  was  made  for  the  regulai- 
21 


toTits  These  were  twenty-four  in  num- 
bei,  eighteen  of  which,  it  is  alleged,  were 
wiitten  by  Mr  Calhoun.  These,  in  multi- 
taiious  forms,  shadowed  forth,  now  dimly, 
now  clearlj,  the  new  doctrine.  They 
were  all  recenel  and  honored  in  various 
degrees,  when  volunteer  toasts  were  an- 
nounoed  as  m  order. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  was 
of  course  first  called  upon  for  a  sentiment. 
His  tall  foim  rose  majestically,  and  with 
that  sternness  appropriate  to  the  peculiar 
occasion,  he  cast  that  apalling  bomh-shell 
of  words  into  the  camp  of  the  conspira- 
tors, which  will  forever  be  a  theme  for 
the  commendation  of  the  patriot  and  the 
historian — "The  Federal  Union:  it 
MUST  KE  Pkesekved  ! "  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  gave  as  his  sentiment — "  The  Union  : 
next  to  our  Liberty  the  most  dear  ;  may 
we  all  remember  that  it  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  distributing  equally  the  benefit 
and  burden  of  the  Union!"  Those  who 
before  doubted  the  intentions  of  Calhoun 
and  his  southern  friends,  and  were  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  dinner  party,  were  no  longer  embar- 
rassed by  ignorance.  In  that  toast  was 
presented  the  issue — ^liberty  hefom  union 
^ — supreme  state  sovei-eignty — ^false  com- 
plaints of  inequality  of  benefits  and  bur- 
dens—' our  rights  '  as  we  choose  to  define 
them,  or  disunion.  TVom  that  hour,  there- 
fore, the  vigilant  old  president  watched  tile 
South  Carolina  conspirator,  his  lieutenant, 
with  the  searcliing  eyes  of  unslumbering 
suspicion. 

But  the  opposition  of  South  Carolina 
to  a  protective  tariff  dated  farther  back 
than  this.  In  1820,  and  again  in  1825, 
the  legislature  of  that  state  protested 
against  all  such  congressional  measures, 
and  in  1827  instructed  her  representatives 
at  Washington  to  maintain  these  views, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  on  the  fioor  of  con- 
gress. The  next  year,  she  entered  a  for- 
mal protest  and  resolutions  against  any 
right  of  congress  to  impose  protective 
duties  on  imported  goods.     More  resolu- 
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tions,  addressed  to  otlier  states,  followed 
ill  December,  1828,  and  in  1830  tlie  state 
legislature  most  forcibly  reaffirmed  tlie 
doctrines  to  which  it  had  previowsly  given 
sueli  emphatic  expression.  In  fact,  the 
people  had  been  worked  by  their  leaders 
into  a  temporary' frenzy. 

In  an  exhaustive,  as  well  as  most  vivid 
and  truthful  review  of  the  events  per- 
taining to  this  exciting  period  in  national 
affairs,  a  writer  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  has  contributed  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  chapters  to  be  found  in  American 
liistory.  From  tbat  source  the  following 
abridged  narrative  is  derived  for  the  most 

A  prominent  issue  in  tJie  presidential 
election  of  1832  was  that  of  the  protective 
tariff,  otherwise  known  as  tlie  American 
System.  South  Carolina  had  virtually 
threatened  to  secede  from  the  Union  unless 


appointed.  She  refused  to  tal;e  an  honest 
part  in  the  presidential  election,  giving 
her  votes  for  citizens  who  were  not  candi- 
dates. She  had  resolved — or  rather  the 
conspirators  had  resolved  for  her — not  to 
be  pacified  with  anything  less  than  federal 
dismembennent  I 

Jackson,  tlie  chosen  atandard-liearer  of 
the  democratic  party,  and  to  which  organ- 
ization the  conspirators  professedly  be- 
longed, was  re-elected ;  yet  the  malcon- 
tents' continued  to  defy  tlio  government, 
and  exhibited  the  falsity  of  their  profes- 
sions of  attachment  to  that  party  by  im- 
mediately, when  the  result  of  the  election 
was  known,  calling  a  convention  of  the 
delegates  of  the  people  of  South  Cai-olina, 
at  Columbia,  their  state  capital,  for  a 
rebellious  purpose. 

In  that  convention,  composed  of  poli- 
ticians, the  professed    representatives   of 


the  yolici  of  thit  ^jstem  h  uld  be  d  m 
doned  bj  the  goi  ernment  A  nervous 
apprehensifn  of  lome  dire  impending  ca 
lamity  appeiis  to  ha^e  tiken po-^aession  of 
the  puHic  mind  and  the  congressional 
elections  resulted  unfivfiably  to  the  sys- 
tem Those  « ho  loved  peace  m  thf 
national  househ  Id  ionllj  expeited  nDw 
to  see  the  tmile  of  satistaction  tn  the  face 
of  South   Carolina.      But  they  were  dis 


the  fHiplo  fotk  into  their  own  hands 
violent  mstiumentalities  for  the  rediesi  of 
alleged  grievames,  which  the  chief  con 
spiiators  had  prescnbed  Juit  a  fortnight 
after  the  election,  November  24,  1S32, 
which  really  decided  the  f»te  of  the  Amen 
can  &jsteni  thej  sent  torth  from  that 
contention  in  Ordinante  of  Nulli flection 
against  it  its  title  being  "An  ordinance 
to  nullify  certain  a«ts  of  the  Congress  of 
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the  United  Stsites,  purporting  to  be  laws 
laying  duties  and  imposts  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  com  modi  ties."  Mr. 
Hayne,  recently  senator  in  congress,  was 
president  of  that  convention,  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  twenty-one  who 
reported  the.  ordinaoce  of  nullification. 
A  fortnight  after  this  labor  was  per- 
formed, the  legislature  of  South  Carolinaj 
made  up  chiefly  of  Calhoun's  and  McDuf- 
fie'a  disciples,  evinced  their  sympathy  with 
H:iyiie's  course  by  electing  him  governor 
of  that  commonwealth. 

The  ordinance  of  nullification  forbade 
all  constituted  authorities,  state  or  na^ 
tioDiii,  within  the  boundaries  of  South 
Ciiroliua,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties 
imposed  by  the  tarifl' laws,  and  disallowed 
any  appeal,  by  residents  of  the  state,  to 
tlie  United  States  supreme  court.  It  was 
also  ordained  that  all  public  officers  should 
take  an  oath  to  obey  that  ordinance  on 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  office,  A  military 
spirit  everywhere  prevailed.  The  blue 
cockade  with  the  Palmetto  button,  was 
almost  universally  worn. 

Having  thus  bound  the  people  of  the 
state  hand  and  foot,  the  conspirators  de- 
fiantly declared  that  they  would  not  sub- 
mit to  coercion  by  the  United  States,  and 
that  they  should  consider  the  passage  by 
congress  of  any  act  declaring  the  ports  of 
that  state  aboiished  or  closed,  or  in  any 
way  interfering  with  their  commerce  as 
"  inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance 
o£  South  Carolina  in  the  Union ; "  and 
that  the  people  of  the  state  would  hence- 
forth "  hold  themselves  absolved  from  all 
further  obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve 
their  political  connection  with  the  people  of 
the  otlier  states,"  and  would  proceed  forth- 
with to  "organize  a  separate  government, 
and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  sov- 
ereign and  independent  states  may  of  right 
do."  The  ordinance  was  to  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  Eebruary  ensuing  after  its 
passage.  It  was  signed  by  more  than  one 
hundi'ed  leading  citizens  of  South  Carolina, 
and  thus  officially  communicated  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  state 
of  affairs  threatened  a  fatal  crisis. 


Fortunately  for  the  country,  there  was 
a  man  at  the  head  of  the  government 
whose  patriotism  and  courage  had  never 
been  found  wanting.  It  was  equal  to  this 
emergency ! 

South  Carolina,  through  her  unscrupu- 
lous politicians,  had  been  'placed  in  the 
attitude  of  open,  forcible  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
president  liad  solemnly  sworn  to  execute, 
Andrew  Jaclcson  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with.  He  quickly  perceived  his 
duty,  and  as  quickly  hastened  to  the  per- 
formance of  it.  The  ordinaace  of  nulli- 
fication reached  him  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember. Ou  the  tenth  of  the  same  month 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  kind  but  finn, 
persuasive  but  admonitory,  in  which  he 
denounced  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  state 
supremacy,  and  warned  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived by  demagogues.  "Eloquent  appeals 
to  your  passions,  to  your  stat«  pride,  to 
your  native  courage,  to  your  sense  of  real 
injury,"  he  said,  "  were  used  to  prepare 
you  for  the  period  when  the  mask,  which 
concealed  the  hidden  features  of  disunion, 
should  be  taken  off.  It  fell,  and  you  were 
made  to  look  with  complacency  o a  objects 
which,  not  long  since,  you  woidd  have  re- 
garded with  horror."  Thus,  perfectly 
self-poised  and  unterrifled,  he  reasoned 
fraternally  with  them. 

In  patriotic  language  he  also  appealed 
to  the  misguided  people  to  snatch  from  the 
archives  of  their  state  the  disorganizing 
edict  of  its  convention ;  "  bid  its  members 
to  reassemble,  and  promidgate  the  de- 
cided expression  of  your  wUl  to  remain  in 
the  path  which  alone  can  conduct  you  to 
safety,  prosperity,  and  honor.  Tell  them 
that,  compared  with  disunion,  all  other 
evils  are  light,  because  that  brings  with  it 
an  accumulation  of  all.  Declare  that  you 
will  never  take  the  field  nnless  the  star- 
spangled  banner  of  your  country  shall 
float  over  you;  that  you  will  not  be  stig- 
matized, when  dead,  and  dishonored  and 
scorned  while  you  live,  as  the  authors  of 
the  first  attack  on  the  constitution  of  your 
country.     Its    destroyers   yon  cannot  be. 
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I  may  ii 


You  may  distiu-b  its  pea 
terrupt  the  course  of  ita 
may  cloud  its  reputation  for  stability  ;  but 
its  tranquillity  will  be  restored,  its  pros- 
perity will  return,  and  the  stains  upon  ita 
national  cliairacter  will  be  transferred  and 
remain  an  eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of 
those  who  caused  the  disorder,"  No 
presidential  document  ever  caused  so  pro- 
found a  sensation,  not  even  that  concern- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  government  de- 
posits from  the  old  United  States  hank 
to  various  local  banks,  under  Secretary 
Taney,  the  successor  of  Dnane, — an  act 
which  nothing  less  than  Jackson's  im- 
mense personal  popularity  could  survive. 
Meanwhile,  Governor  Hayne  had  called 


9 


the  South  Carolina  legislature  together,  to 
talto  measures  for  enforcing  the  ordinance 
of  nullification.  They  authorized  the  gov- 
ernor to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  state 
for  the  purpose,  and  ordered  the  purchase 
of  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a 
requisite  quantity  o£  equipments  and  muni- 
tions of  war.  The  feelings  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  other  states  were  consulted. 
Those  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama approved  of  the  action  of  the  "  Pal- 
metto State,"  and  gave  assurance  that,  in 
the  event  of  secession,  those  states  would 
join  her  in  forming  a  southern  confederacy. 
But  North  Carolina  refused  her  assent  to 
any  such  scheme.     Governor  Hayne,  how- 


ever, issued  his  counter-proclamation,  de- 
nouncing the  attitude  of  the  general 
government  towards  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  and  threatening  to  resist  to  the 
last  extremity.  Hayne  was  of  the  same 
political  stripe,  In  his  day,  as  Floyd, 
Jacob  Thompson,  General  Quitman,  and 
the  host  of  lesser  marplots  in  congress,  of 
a  later  era. 

The  time  for  action  had  now  arrived, 
and  Calhoun  resigned  the  vice-presidency 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  where  he  might  do  battle 
for  disunion  more  potently.  The  presi- 
dent had  resolved  to  arrest  him  on  hia 
arrival  at  Washington,  have  him  tried  for 
high  treason,  and  hung  if  found  guilty. 
But  the  great  southern  chieftain  walked 
in,  slowly  and  deliberately,  to  the  crowded 
senate,  and,  with  reverential  manner,  and 
in  a  serious,  solemn,  and  audible  voice, 
took  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Perhaps,  at  this 
moment,  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight  that  he,  Calhoun,  would  oiie  day 
be  president  of  the  nation,  tlashed  across 
the  mind  of  the  ambitious  southron. 

This  contemplated  arrest,  in  the  then 
condition  of  public  feeling  in  the  southern 
states,  might  have  been,  if  carried  out,  a 
most  pernicious  step  ;  one  that  would  have 
kindled  the  flames  o£  civil  war  instantly. 
Webster  and  others  persuaded  Jackson 
not  to  adopt  that  extreme  measure,  hut 
to  endeavor  to  win  back  the  deluded 
people.  The  proclamation  already  men- 
tioned, followed;  and,  on  the  assembling 
of  congress.  President  Jackson,  in  his 
annual  message,  called  attention  to  the 
attitude  of  South  Carolina,  and  asked  for 
co-operation  in  suppressing  the  rising 
rebellion.  He  had  already  taken  pre- 
cautionary measures.  Quite  a  large  body 
of  troops,  under  General  Scott,  were 
stealthily  thrown  into  Fort  Moultrie  in 
Charleston  harbor,  and  a  sloop  of  war  was 
sent  to  the  same  waters  to  protect  the 
national  officers  of  customs,  if  necessary, 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Before  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston 
w^cre  aware  that  the  president  would  re- 
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sort  to  force  in  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
laws,  the  national  troops  were  before  their 
faces,  and  the  guns  of  Fort  Moultrie  were 
silently  but  admouishingly  telling  them 
to  he  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  custom-house ! 

The  president  had  declared,  in  substance, 
in  his  message,  that  his  policy  would  be  a 
peaceful  one  towards  tlie  rebellious  state, 
so  long  as  peaceful  measures  promised  to 
he  effectual ;  but  in  the  event  of  per- 
sistent contumacy,  lie  was  prepared  to 
force  South  Oarolina  into  submission. 
This  determination  of  the  government, 
the  presence  of  General  Scott  with  a 
competent  force,  and  the  sloop-of-war  in 
tlio  harbor,  caused  a  material  abatement 
of  rebellious  zeal  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
turbulent  state,  and  it  became  evident  to 
the  leaders  there  that  South  Carolina  would 
not  be  permitted  to  sever  the  bond  that 
bound  her  to  the.  Union.  Her  famous 
ordinance  was  not  enforced;  the  revenues 
were  regularly  collected ;  and  the  national 
laws  continued  to  be  executed  without 
interruption.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
conspirators  in  the  convention,  illy  conceal- 
ing their  mortification  after  such  a  dis- 
play of  arrogance,  resolved  to  postpone 
their  intended  forcible  resistance  until  the 
first  of  Eebruary. 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  session  of 
congress,  bills  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  were  introduced.  One  reported  by 
Mr,  Verplanck,  from  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  was  very  favorably  re- 
ceived, especially  hy  those  who  wished 
to  conciliate  the  radical  opponents  of  the 
tariff,  of  the  South  Carolina  school.  But 
long  debates  followed,  and  February,  as 
well  as  the  session  of  congress,  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  everybody,  Mr.  Letcher,  a  representa- 
tive from  Kentucky,  and  an  ardent  friend 
of  Mr.  Clay,  rose  in  his  place  and  moved 
to  strike  out  every  word  of  the  bill  except 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  in  lieu 
of  it  a  bill  introduced  in  the  senate  by 
Mr.  Clay,  which  has  since  been  called  the 
'  compromise  bill.'  It  was  a  formal  aban- 
donment   of  the   American   system,   and 


confessedly  a  measure  to  beal  disaffection 
and  save  the  Union.  It  proposed  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  in  such  a  way  that  all 
interests  would  he  unharmed.  This  com- 
pi-omise  bill  ultimately  passed,  and  the 
weapons  of  disunion  were  for  a  time 
foiled,  as  well  as  Calhoun's  mad  ambition. 

Of  the  secret  history  of  this  remarkable 
measure,  in  the  passage  of  which  Clay 
and  Calhoun  appeared  to  be  in  coalition, 
Mr.  Benton  has  given  a  most  interesting 
esplanatioa,  substantially  as  follows  : 

The  relative  position  of  the  national 
government  and  South  Carolina,  and  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  winter  of  1833, 
placed  the  latter  in  great  personal  peril, 
which  his  friends  perceived  and  tried  to 
avert.  Among  others  consulted  on  the 
subject  by  them,  was  Letcher,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Clay's  warm  personal  friend.  He 
knew  that  South  Carolina  must  yield,  on 
some  terms,  to  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  national  government,  and  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  compromise  by  which,  in  so 
yielding,  she  might  preserve  her  dignity. 
He  proposed  it  to  Mr.  Clay,  who,  sincerely 
desiring  reconciliation,  entertained  the 
idea,  and  submitted  it  to  Webster.  The 
amazing  intellectual  plummet  of  the  latter 
had  fathomed  the  turbid  waters  of  nullifi- 
cation far  deeper  than  had  the  brilliant 
Kentuckian,  and  he  instantly  answered — 

"Not  It  will  be  yielding  great  prin- 
ciples to  faction.  The  time  has  come  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  constitution  and 
the  ffovernvienf." 

Mr.  Webster  had  heartily  supported  the 
force  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Wilkins  from  the 
judiciary  committee.  Although  opposed, 
politically,  to  Jackson's  administration,  he 
had  said  that  he  believed  an  unlawful  com- 
bination was  threatening  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  and  that  he  should  give  the 
administration  a  frank  and  hearty  sup- 
port, in  all  Just  measures  for  dealing 
firmly  with  the  crisis.  Ho  was  utterly 
opposed  to  compromising  and  temporizing 
measures  with  a  rebellious  faction,  and 
told  Mr.  Clay  so ;  and  from  that  time  he 
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was  not  Jipproaolied  by  those  who  were 
willing  to  shield  conspirators  from  the 
sword  of  justice 

Mr.  Clay  dre  v  |  i  on  prom  se  b  11 1  1 
sent  it  to  Mr  C  11  oua  by  Mr  Let  1  v 
C;ilhoun  objected  to  i  a  ts  of  tl  e  1  11  n  o  t 
emphatically,  and  ipma  1  ed  1  at  f  Claj 
knew  the  nat  e  of  I  s  oljecton  he 
would  at  least  mod  iy  tl  ote  port  ons  of 
the  bill.  Letol  r  n  le  arri  ge  e  ts  fo 
a  personal  interv  e    le  vee     le  e   mn     t 


Letcher  now  flew  to  McDufiie,  Calhoun's 
ardent  friend  and  chief  coadjutor,  and 
ftlirmed  him  with  a  startling  picture  of  the 
prea  le  t  s  wrath.  That  night,  after  he 
I  ad  re  ed  to  bed,  Letcher  was  aroused 
hy  a  L  siana  senator,  Josiali  S.  John- 
son 1  o  iformed  him  that  Jackson  would 
not  alio  any  more  delay,  and  that  Cal- 
1  oun  s  rreat  might  take  place  any  hour. 
He  begged  Letcher  to  warn  Callioun  of 
1        ia  i,    ■■     He  did  so.     He  found  the 


senators,  who  had  not  been  on  speaking 
terms  for  some  time.  The  imperious  Clay 
demanded  that  it  should  be  at  liis  own 
room.  The  imperiled  Calhoun  consented 
to  go  there.  The  meeting  was  civil,  but 
icy.  The  business  was  immediately  en- 
tered upon.  The  principals  were  unyield- 
ing, and  the  conference  ended  without 
results.  Letcher  now  hastened  to  the 
president,  and  sounded  Mm  on  compro- 
mising. 

"  Compromise ! "  said  the  stern  old  man, 
"  I  will  make  no  compromise  with  traitors. 
I  will  have  no  negotiations.  I  will  execute 
the  laws.  Calhoun  shall  be  tried  for 
treason,  and  hanged  if  found  guilty,  if  he 
does    not    instantly  cease   his    rebellious 


South  Carolinian  in  bed.  He  told  him  of 
the  temper  and  intentions  of  the  president, 
and  the  conspirator  was  much  alarmed. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Clay  and  J.  M.  Clay- 
ton of  Delaware  had  been  in  frequent 
cim sulfations  on  the  subject.  Clayton 
had  said  to  Clay,  while  his  bill  was  linger- 
ing in  the  house,  "  These  South  Caro- 
linians act  very  badly,  but  they  are  good 
follows,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  let  Jaclison 
hang  them ;  "  and  advised  him  to  get  his 
bill  referred  to  a  new  committee,  and  so 
modify  it  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  a 
majority.  Clay  did  so,  and  Clayton  ex- 
erted all  his  influence  to  avert  the  ca- 
lamity which  hung  over  Calhoun  and  his 
friends.  He  assembled  the  manufacturers 
who  had  hurried  to  the  capital  when  they 
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had  heard  of  the  compromise  bill,  to  see 
wliKtlier  they  would  not  yield  something, 
for  the  sake  of  conciliation  and  tlie  Union. 
At  a  sacrifice  of  their  interests,  these 
loyal  men  did  yield,  and  agreed  to  with- 
draw all  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  let  it 
pass  the  senate,  providing  all  the  nulliiiers 
should  vote  for  certain  amendmeats  made 
by  the  lower  house,  as  well  aa  the  bill 
itself.  The  nulliflere  in  committee  would 
not  yield.  The  crisis  had  arrived.  The 
(/allows  was  placed  be/ore  Calhoun's  eyes. 
Clayton  earnestly  remonstrated  with  him. 
He  pointed  out  the  danger,  the  folly,  the 
wickednesa  of  his  course ;  and  notified 
him  that  unless  the  amendments  were 
adopted,  and  that  by  the  votes  of  himself 
and  political  friends,  the  bill  should  not 
H^s     tl  -it  1  e  Clayton    vould  move  to  lay 

to  tl  e  tible  when  t  si  ould  be  reported 
to  tl  e  se  ite  a  d  he  had  strength  enough 
tl  ere  pie  Ige  1  to  d  t  "  The  president 
TV  11  tl  en  he  sa  d  be  left  free  to  ex- 
e  ute  tl  e  1  s  n  f  11  r  gor,"  His  object, 
le   toll   tlem   pi      Ij    w-xs    to  put    them 

]  elj  on  tl  e  re  0  d  to  make  all  the 
n  11  fie  s  vote  fo  tl  e  an  endmeiits  and  the 
b  11  a  d  tl  3  ut  tl  en  off  from  the  plea  of 
I  const  t  t  onil  ty  vhicli  they  would 
ra  ae  f  tl  e  1  11  i  d  in  e  dmenta  did  not 

I  nd  he  1  new  that  tl  e  present  paciflca- 
t  on  vo  1 1  be  0  Ij  ■%  1  ollow  truce,  and 
that  they  would  maJte  thia  very  measure, 
prob.ibly,  a  pretense  for  renewing  their 
resistance  to  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  "  unconstitutional  measures "  of  the 
national  government,  and  for  resuming 
their  march  toward  secession  and  inde- 
pendence. He  w  p  mptory  with  both 
Clay  and  Call  «n  d  arned  them  that 
thia  was  tl  1  t  ha  e  for  compromise. 
Mr.  Claj  t  n  wa  nexorable.  Clay  and 
Calhoun  a  d  t  tl  m  ndments.  These 
with  the  b  11  w  e  po  t  d  to  the  senate. 
All  the  nullifiera  voted  for  the  amendments 
in  order,  until  they  came  to  the  last,  that 
of  home  valuation,  which  was  so  revolting 
to  the  great  leader  of  the  conspirators. 
When  that  came  up,  Calhoun  and  his 
friends   met    it  with  the  most  violent  op- 


position. It  was  the  last  day  but  one  of 
the  session,  and  a  kte  hour  in  the  day. 
Finding  the  nullifiera  persistent  in  their 
oppositioji,  Clayton,  to  their  great  con- 
sternation, suddenly  executed  his  threat. 
He  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  and 
declared  it  should  continue  to  lie  there. 
Mr.  Clay  begged  him  to  withdraw  his 
motion.  Others  entreated  him  to  give  a 
little  more  time.  He  was  inflexible. 
There  was  fluttering  in  the  bevy  of  nulii- 
flers.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  retired 
behind  the  colonnade  back  of  the  presi- 
ding officer's  chair,  and  there  held  a 
brief  consultation.  It  wiis  very  brief,  for 
time  and  opportunity  were  precious.  Sena- 
tor Bibb  came  from  the  trembling  con- 
clave and  asked  Clayton  to  give  a  little 
more  time.  This  was  a  token  of  yielding, 
and  he  complied.  He  withdrew  his 
motion,  but  with  the  declaration  that 
unless  the  measure,  in  full,  was  voted  for 
by  all  the  nulliflers,  he  should  renew  it. 
Instantly  one  of  their  friends  moved  an 
adjournment,  and  it  was  carried,  A  little 
time  brought  them  to  the  conclusion  to 
vote  as  Mr.  Clayton  demanded,  hut  begged 
that  gentleman  to  spare  Mr.  Calhoiin  the 
niortiflcation  of  appearing  on  the  record 
in  favor  of  a  measure  against  which,  at 
that  very  time,  and  at  his  instance,  troops 
were  being  raised  in  South  Carolina,  and 
because  of  which  the  politicians  of  that 
state  were  preparing  to  declare  her  seces- 
sion from  the  Union  !  Mr.  Clayton  would 
not  yield  a  jot.  Calhoun  was  the  chief  of 
sinners  in  this  matter,  and  he,  of  all 
others,  must  give  the  world  public  and 
recorded  evidence  of  penitence,  whatever 
his  "mental  reservations"  might  be, 
"Nothing  would  be  secured,"  Mr.  Clayton 
said,  "  unless  his  vote  appears  in  favor  of 

The  senate  met ;  the  bill  was  taken  up  ; 
and  the  nulliflers  and  their  friends,  one 
after  another,  yielded  their  objections  on 
various  pretenses.  At  length,  when  all 
had  voted  but  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  arose,  pale 
and  haggard,  for  he  had  had  a  most  ter- 
rible struggle.  He  declared  that  he  had 
then  to  determine   which  way  he  should 
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vote,  and  at  the  termmitiim  of  his  Iiiief 
reniarliB  he  gave  his  \oice  in  the  i&rma- 
tive  with  the  rest  It  was  a  bitter  pill  f  df 
that  prood  man  to  s^iallow  The  altera  a 
tive  presented  to  him  was  absolute  humilia 
tion  or  the  gallows.  He  clwe  the  former 
With  that  act  fell  the  great  i,onspiraij  to 
break  up  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  1832.  The  -violent  clamois 
raised  in  South  Caiolmi  and  the  Grulf 
States  on  the  appearance  ot  Jackson  s 
proclamation  soon  celled,  and  the  oidi 
nance  of  nullification  was  repealed 

To  Jackson's  heroic  will  and  unfaltering 
purpo-e  was  the  result  due  Thus,  when 
the  nullification  frenzy  was  at  ita  height, 
the   Union    men   in   Chaileston   sent    a 


deputation  to  Washington,  to  mfoim  tie 
president  that  they  were  dailj  threatened 
with  an  outbreak,  and  did  not  <onsider 
their  lues  safe  Startely  wilting  to  heir 
the  woids  utteied,  the  general  spiung  to 
his  feet,  and  with  a  voKe  md  a  look  of 
almost  superhuman  eneig\,  e"^claiined — 

'■  The  lives  of  Union  men  not  laie, 
while  Andrew  Jaclcson  is  president !  Gro 
back  to  Charleston,  and  tell  the  nullifiers 
that  if  a  hair  on  tlie  head  of  a  Union  man 
IS  haimedj  that  moment  I  order  General 
Coffee  to  march  on  Carolina  with  fifty 
thousand  Tennessee  volunteers,  and  if  that 
does  not  settle  the  business,  tell  them — 
f>7/  the  Eternal! — that  I  will  take  the  field 
m> self,  with  fifty  thousand  more!" 
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SUBLIME   METEORIC   SHOWEK  ALL  OVER  THE   UNITED 
STATES.— 1833. 


It  Grand  and  Brilliant  Celeetial  Plienomenon  Ever  Beheld  and  Recorded  137  Man. — Tlia  WEiole 
it  of  the  Universe  in  Fiery  Commotion  for  Several  Hours. — Amazing  Velocity,  Size,  nni! 
Profusion  of  the  Fiilling  Bodies  — Their  Intense  Heat,  Vivid  Colors,  and  Strange,  Glowing  Beauty.— 
Uneqnaled  in  Every  Eespeul. — Cloudless  Serenily  of  the  Slty. — The  People  Wonder- 8 triick  — 
Admiration  Among  the  Intelligent.— ^Alarm  Among  the  Ignorant — Conflagrsllon  of  tlie  World 
Feared.— Impromptu  Prayer- Meetings. — Prodigious  Star-Shower  at  Boston, — Myriaiis  of  Blood-Red 
Fire-Balis. — The  Display  at  Niagara  I'allB, — Blazing  Heavens,  Roaring  Catarncls. — Some  of  the 
Meteors  Explode. — Trains  of  Light  in  their  Traek. — Radiant  Prismatic  Hues. — Sabslance  Compos- 
ing these  Bodies  — Dissipated  bj-  Bursting. — One  Great  Central  Source. — Velocity,  Four  Miles  a 
Second. — Novel  Shapes  and  Motions. — Hotter  than  the  Hottest  Furnace. — Possible  Result  10  the 
Earth, — Ualf  a  Continent  in  Presumed  Jeopardy. 


CTENSIVE  and  magniflcent  showers  of  shooting  stars  have  been  known 
placei  in  modern  times;  but  the  most  universal  and 
i\onderful  which  has  ever  been  recorded  is  tliat 
of  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1833,  the  whole 
firmament,  over  all  the  United  States,  heing 
then,  for  hours,  in  fiery  commotion/  No  celestial 
phenomenon  has  ever  occurred  in  this  country,  since 
it«  fiiat  settlement,  which  was  viewed  with  such  in- 
tense idmiration  by  one  class  in  the  community,  or 
with  so  much  dread  ind  alarm  b\  another,  It  was 
the  all  engro'-sing  theme  of  comersation  and  of 
bcientiflc  di'fqiiisitmn,  for  wpelrs  and  months.  In- 
deed, it  could  not  be  otheinise,  than  that  such  a 
rare  phenomenon, — next  m  grandeur  and  sublimity 
to  that  of  a  total  solar  eclipse,  or  a  great  comet 
itretched  athwait  the  staiiy  he'^ven*,  in  full  view 
of  a  wonder  stiuck  uniierae, — 'iboiild  awaken  tlie 
deepest  interest  among  all  beholding  it  Wor  is  the 
wi'TF  n    in  T  r  IT  E  iToK  memory  of  this  mai^elous  scene  let  extinct;  its 

sublimity  and  iwful  1  eauty  Rtill  lingpi  m  mam  mmd=i,  \\ho  also  lemember  well  the 
tenor  with  nliidi  the  demonstration  was  regarded,  and  the  mortal  fear  excited  among 
the  ignorant  that  the  end  of  the  woild  had  come     During  the  three  hours  of  its  con- 
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tinuariLe,  the  ilij  of  judgment  wa'i  be 
lieved  to  i  e  oiilj  waiting  fur  sunriac,  and, 
long  ifter  tlie  shower  had  ceased,  the 
nioibid  and  superstitious  still  weie  im 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  the  flnil  d»> 
wasatleift  only  a  week  ahead  Impiomptu 
meetings  for  prajer  were  held  in  mmy 
places,  ind  m-my  other  scenes  of  religioui 
devotion,  or  terror,  oi  ibindonnient  of 
woi'Idli  -iffiiis,  tnn'ipned,  under  the  in- 
flueme  of  feii  oci,asioned  by  so  sudden 
and  awful  a  displj; 

But,  though  m  many  districts  the  m'^ss 
of  the  papulation  nere  thus  panic  stmken, 
through  fell,  as tt ell  is  want  of  laniihaiitj 
with  the  histoiy  of  suih  appeannces,  the 
more  enlightened  weie  profoundly  awed 
at  contemplating  so  vmd  a  picture  of  the 
apocalyptic  image — that  of  'the  stars  of 
heaven  falling  to  the  eai-th,  even  as  a  flg 
tree  casting  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is 
shaken  o!f  a  mighty  wind.'  In  describmg 
the  effect  of  this  phenomenon  upon  the 
black  population,  a  southern  planter  saya : 

'I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  most 
distressing  cries  that  ever  fell  on  my  ears. 
Shrieks  of  horror  and  cries  for  mercy, 
could  be  lieai-d  from  most  of  the  negroes  of 
three  plantations,  amounting  in  all  to  some 
six  or  eight  hundred.  While  earnestly 
and  breathlessly  listening  for  the  cause,  I' 
heard  a  faint  voice  near  the  door  calling 
my  name.  I  arose,  and,  taking  my  sword, 
stood  at  the  door.  At  this  moment  I 
heard  the  same  voice  still  beseeching  me 
to  rise,  and  saying,  "  0,  my  God,  the  world 
is  on  firs  I"  I  tlien  opened  the  door,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  excited  me  most 
— the  awfulness  of  the  scene,  or  the  dis- 
tressed cries  of  the  negroes.  Upwards  of 
one  hundred  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
some  speechless,  and  others  uttering  the 
bitterest  moans,  but  with  their  hands 
raised,  imploring  God  to  save  the  world 
and  them.  The  scene  was  truly  awful,  for 
never  did  rain  fall  mucli  thicker  than  the 
meteors  fell  towards  the  earth  ;  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  it  was  tlie  same.'  In  a 
word,  the  whole  heavens  seemed  in  motion. 

The  display,  aa  described  in  Professor 
Silliman's  Journal,  was  seen  all  over  North 


America  llie  chief  sif.ne  of  the  exhibi- 
tion wat.  n  itliin  the  limits  of  the  longitude 
of  sitty  one  degrees  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  that  of  one  hundred  degrees  in  Cen- 
tial  Mexico  and  fiom  the  North  Ameri- 
iin  likes  ti  the  southern  side  of  the  thlaiid 
of  JamauA 

Over  tins  vast  area,  an  appearance  pre- 
sented itself  far  smpassing,  in  grandeur 
and  matrnihLenco,  the  loftiest  reach  of  the 
human  iiniginafion  From  two  o'clock 
until  broad  dajlight,  the  sky  being  per- 
fectly serene  and  cloudless,  an  incessant 
play  of  daEzliuglj  brilliant  luminosities 
was  kept  up  m  the  whole  heavens.  Some 
ot  these  weie  of  gieit  magnitude  and  most 
peculiar  form  One,  of  large  size,  remained 
tor  some  time  almost  stationaryin  tlie  ze- 
nith, over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  emitting 
streams  of  light  which  radiated  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  wild  dash  of  the  waters,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  fiery  commotion  above 
them,  formed  a  scene  of  unequaled  and 
amazing  sublimity.  Arago  computes  that 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand meteors  were  at  the  same  time  visible 
above  the  horizon  of  Boston  !  To  form  some 
idea  of  such  a  spectacle,  one  must  imagine 
a  constant  succession  of  fire-balls,  resem- 
bling sky-rockets  radiating  in  all  direc- 
tions, from  a  point  in  the  heavens  near  the 
zenith,  and  following  the  arch  of  the  sky 
towards  the  horizon.  They  proceeded  to 
various  distances  from  the  radiating  point, 
leaving  after  them  a  vivid  streak  of  light, 
and  usually  exploding  before  they  disaii- 
peared.  The  balls  were  of  various  sizes 
and  degrees  of  splendor ;  some  were  mere 
points,  but  others  were  larger  and  brighter 
than  Jupiter  or  Venus;  and  one,  in  par- 
ticular, appeared  to  be  nearly  of  the  moon's 
size.  But  at  Niagara,  no  spectacle  so  ter- 
ribly grand  and  sublime  was  over  before 
beheld  by  man  as  that  of  the  firmament 
descending  in  fiery  torrents  over  the  dark 
and  roaring  cataract ! 

Everywhere  within  the  range  of  the 
exhibition,  the  first  appearance  was  that  of 
flre-works  of  the  most  imposing  grandeur, 
covering  the  entire  vault  of  heaven  with 
myriads  of  fire-balls  resembling  sky-rock- 
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ets.  Oil  more  atteiitivo  iuspectioji,  it  was 
seen  that  tlie  meteors  exhibited  three  dis- 
tinct varieties,  as  follows,  described  by  Dr. 
Olmsted : — 

First,  those  consisting  of  pliosphoric 
lines,  apparently  described  hy  a  point. 
This  variety  was  the  most  immeroiis, 
every-where  filling  the  atmosphei-e,  and 
i-esembliag  a  shower  of  fiery  snow  driven 
with  inconceivable  velocity  to  the  north  of 
west,  and  transfixing  the  beholder  with 
wondering  awe. 

Second,  those  consisting  of  large  fire- 
balls, which  at  intervals  darted  along  the 
sky,  leaving  luminous  trains  which  occa- 
sionally remained  in  view  for  a  number  of 
minutes,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  half  an 
Iiour  or  more.  This  Itind  appeai-ed  more 
like  falling  stars,  giving  to  many  persons 
the  very  natural  impression  that  the  stars 
were  actually  falling  from  the  sky  ;  and  it 
Avas  principally  this  spectacle  which  caused 
such  amazement  and  terror  among  the 
unenlightened  classes, 

Thiivi,  those  undefined  luminous  bodies 
which  remained  nearly  stationary  in  the 
heavens  for  a  considerable  period  of  time , 
these  were  of  various  size  and  form 

One  of  the  moat  lemaikible  ciicum 
stances  atten  '        i 

the  meteors  i 


sky,  ran  along  the  vault  with  immense 
velocity,  describing  in  some  instances  an 
arc  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees  in  less  than 
four  seconds.  The  trains  whieh  they  left 
were  commonly  white,  but  were  sometimes 
tinged  with  vai-ious  prismatic  colors. 

One  ball — seen  at  New  Haven,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  identical  with  one 
described  by  various  observers — that  shot 
off  in  the  north-west  direction,  and  ex- 
ploded a  little  northward  of  the  star 
Capella,  left,  just  behind  the  place  of 
explosion,  a  phosphorescent  train  of  pecu- 
liar beauty.  The  line  of  direction  was  at 
first  nearlj''  straight  j  but  it  soon  began  to 
contract  in  length,  to  dilate  in  breadth, 
and  to  assume  the  figure  of  a  serpent  draw- 
ing liiniself  up,  until  it  appeared  like  a 
small  luminous  cJoud  of  vapor.  This 
cloud  was  borne  eastward,  —  the  wind 
blowing  gently  in  that  direction, — oppo- 
site to  the  course  in  which  the  meteor  had 
proceeded,    remaining    in    sight    several 

Of  the  thivd  variety  of  meteors,  the  fol- 
lowing are  remarkable  examples.  At 
Poland  Ohio,  a  luminous  body  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  north-east  for  more 
th  in  \n  horn  ;  it  was  very  brilliant,  in  the 
I  d  apparently 

I  hteen    inches 


Ene  and  the  same  point;  that  is,  if  their 
iues  of  direction  had  been  continued  back- 
ward, they  would  have  met  in  the  same 
point,  south-east  a  little  from  the  zenith. 
They  set  out  at  different  distances  from 
this  point,  and,  following  the  arch  of  the 


broad;  it  gradually  settled  towards  the 
horizon,  until  it  disappeared.  At  Niagara 
Falls,  a  large,  luminous  body,  shaped  like 
a  square  table,  was  seen  nearly  in  the 
zenith,  remaining  for  some  time  almost 
stationary,  and  emitting  large  s 
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liglit.  At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a  meteor  of 
estraordinai.-y  size  was  seen  to  courae  the 
heavens  foi  a  gi-eat  length  of  time,  and 
then  was  heard  to  explode  with  the  noise 
of  a  cannon. 

The  point  from  which  the  meteors 
seemed  to  issue,  was  ohsei-ved,  hy  those 
■who  fixed  tlie  position  of  the  display 
among  the  stars,  to  be  iu  the  constellation 
Leo.  At  M'ew  Haven,  it  appeared  in  the 
bend  of  the  '  sickle  ' — a  collection  of  stars 
in  the  breast  of  Leo, — a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  star  Gamma  Leonis.  By 
observers  at  other  places  remote  from  each 
other,  it  was  seen  in  the  same  constella- 
tion, although  in  different  parts  of  it.  An 
interesting  and  important  fact,  in  this 
connection,  is,  that  this  radiating  point 
was  stationary  among  the  fixed  stars  — 
that  is,  that  it  did  not  move  along  with  the 
earth  n  ts  d  urnal  revol  t  on  eastvi  ard 
but  a«co  npan  ed  tl  e  stars  n  the  i  appir 
ent  p  o  re      vest  va  I 

A  ord  ng  to  tl  e  test  monj  of  I  v  fir  tl  e 
g  eate  number  of  obser  era  tl  e  eteor 
were  ge  e    1   un     comp      e  1  by  any 

er\  pe  ul  a  so  nd  but  o  tl  e  other 
111  BU  1  a  sou  1  p  oceed  g  aa  'nis 
su[  1  osed  f  0  ii  tl  e  eteo  s  is  sa  1  to  be 
d  t  ctl\  h  a  d  b  1  lev  ob  er  s  n 
va  o  s  pi  ces  Tl  e  e  soun  Is  are  rei  re 
sente  1  e  tl  er  as  a  1  s  nj,  no  se  1 1  e  tl  e 
rusi  g  of  a  si  J  ro  I  et  or  s  explos  o 
1 1  e  tl  e  b  st  g  of  the  sa  e  bo  1  es  and 
these  stances  e  e  t  o  mero  s  to 
pe  m  t  the  upjositon  that  they  were 
im  g  nary 

A  rema  1  il  le  change  of  weather  from 
warn  to  cold  a  om^  an  ed  the  meteo  c 
b1  o  e  or  mm  d  tel3  followed  t  I 
all  p  ts  of  tl  e  Un  ted  States  tl  s  cha  ^e 
vas  em  J  able  for  ts  suddenness  anl 
intens  tj  I  ma  ^  pla  es  the  day  j  e 
ced  ng  1  ad  1  ee  nus  ally  wirn  for  the 
aea  o  1  t  before  norn  j,  a  se  e  e  frost 
ens  ed  unpar  llelel  tor  tl  e  t  eof  >e 
Inleel  tie  easons  anl  atmo  pher 
chni"es  exl  1  te3  reudrlable  onales 
long  afte  that  pe  od  Ti  n  pa  ts  of 
M  1  gan  so  u  commo  ly  Id  was  tl  e 
tc  son    tiro  gl  out     tie    latter    [ait    of 


November,  and  the  whole  of  December, 
that  the  Indians  made  maple  sugar  during 
this  month,  and  the  contiguous  lakes 
remained  unfrozen  as  late  as  January 
third.  At  the  same  period,  the  season  in 
the  south-western  states,  as  far  as  New 
Orleans,  was  uncommonly  cold.  In  most 
portions  of  New  England,  an  unusually 
mild  winter  was  succeeded  by  a  remarka- 
bly cold  and  backward  spring,  requiring 
domestic  fires  to  be  kept  throughout  the 
month  of  May,  and  frequently  in  the 
month  of  June.  A  succession  of  gales 
commenced  about  the  time  of  the  meteoric 
shower,  first  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
afterwards  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  almost  unequaled  in  this  country 
for  their  frequency  and  violence. 

Tlie  meteors  were  constituted  of  very 
light,  combustible  materials.  Their  com- 
]  u  t  bility  was  rendered  evident  by  theii 
e  I  h  ting  tlie  actual  phenomena  of  com- 
bust on,  being  consumed,  or  converted 
nto  smoite,  with  intense  light  and  heat; 

d  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  t-ubstanct 
CO  uposing  them  is  inferred  from  the  fad 
ti  at  they  were  stopped  by  the  air.  Hac 
the  quantity  of  matter  been  considerable. 
V  th  60  prodigious  a  velocity,  they  wouit 
1  a  e  had  a  eufScient  momentum  to  enablf 
tl  0  n  to  reach  the  earth,  and  the  most  dis 
st  o  s  consequences  might  have  ensued 
Upo  submitting  this  subject  to  accuratt 
oalc  lation,  upon  established  principles 
Dr  Olmsted  ascertained  that  the  quantitj 
of  1  eat  extricated  from  the  air  by  the  fall 
ng  meteors,  exceeded  that  of  the  hottes 
fuma  es,  and  conld  he  compared  only  t( 
tho  e  immeasurable  degrees  of  heat  pro 
d  ce  1  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist 
1  efn  s  which  the  most  refractory  sub 
tan  es  are  melted,  and  even  dissipated  ii 

So  le  of  the  larger  meteors  must  havt 
b  e  bodies  of  very  great  size.  Dr.  Smith 
of  North  Carolina,  and  other  persons  ii 
var  ous  places,  saw  a  meteor  which  ap 
le  el  as  large  as  the  full  moon.  If  thi; 
body  vere  at  the  distance  of  one  hundret 

d  ten  miles  from  the  observer,  it  raus 
1  ave  had  a  diameter  of  one  mile  ;  if  at  i 
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distance  of  eleven  miles,  its  diameter  was 
five  hundroiJ  and  twenty-eight  feet;  and 
if  only  one  mjie  off,  it  must  liave  been 
forty-eiglit  feet  in  diameter.  These  con- 
siderations leave  no  doubt  tliat  many  of 
the  meteors  were  of  great  size,  though  it 
may  be  difficult  to  say  precisely  how  large. 
The  fact  that  they  were  stopped  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  proves  that  their 
substance  was  light;  still,  the  quantity  of 
smoke,  or  residuum,  which  resulted  from 
their  destruction,  indicates  that  there  was 
quite  a  body  of  matter. 

The  momentum  of  even  light  bodies  of 
such  size,  and  in  such  numbers,  traversing 
the  atmosphere  with  such  astonishing 
velocity,  must  have  produced  extensive 
derangements  in  the  atmospheric  equilib- 
rium, as  the  consideration  of  certain  points 
wiU  show. 

These  large  bodies  were  stopped  in  the 
atmosphere,  only  by  transferring  their 
motion  to  columns  of  air,  large  volumes  of 
which  would  be  suddenly  and  violently 
displaced.  Cold  air  of  the  upper  regions 
would  be  brought  down  to  the  earth  ;  the 
portions  of  air  incumbent  over  districts  of 
country  remote  from  each  other,  being 
mutually  displaced,  would  exchange  places, 
the  air  of  the  warm  latitudes  being  trans- 
ferred to  colder,  and  that  of  cold  latitudes 
:  regions ;  remarkable  changes 
would  be  the  consequence,  and 
and  violent  gales  would  prevail 
for  a  long  time,  until  the  atmosphere 
should  have  regained  its  equilibrium.  That 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  condition 
of  the  seasons  that  followed  the  meteoric 
shower,  corresponded  to  these  consequences 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  atmospheric  equi- 
librium, is  a  remarkable  faot,  and  favors 
the  opinion  early  suggested,  th  it  such 
disturbance  is  \  naturil  effect  of  the  mete 
oric  shower,  and  it  is  a  consequence  fiom 
which  the  most  tormi  Hble  dangers  attend 
ing  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
apprehended 

With  TLgaid  to  the  nature  of  the  mete 
ora,  Dr.  Olmsted,  after  establishing  the 
fact  that  tliey  were  lombustible  light, 
and  transpaienfc  bodies,    infers    that  the 


cloud  which  produced  the  fiery  shower, 
consisted  of  nebulous  matter,  analogous  to 
that  which  composes  the  tails  of  comets. 
It  cannot  be  said,  indeed,  precisely  what 
is  the  constitution  of  the  material  of  which 
the  latter  are  composed  ;  but  it  is  known 
that  it  is  very  light,  since  it  meets  no 
appreciable  force  of  attraction  on  the  plan- 
ets, moving  even  among  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  without  disturbing  their  motions, 
although  its  own  motions,  in  such  cases, 
are  greatly  disturbed,  thus  proving  its 
materiality;  and,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
transparent,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
the  smallest  stars  are  visible  through  it. 
Hence,  so  far  as  there  can  be  gathered 
any  kaowledge  of  the  material  of  the  neb- 
ulous matter  of  comets,  and  of  the  matter 
composing  these  November  meteors,  they 
appear  to  be  analogous  to  each  other. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  proposed 
to  account  for  tliis  wonderful  phenomenon. 
The  agent  most  readily  suggesting  itself 
in  this  and  in  most  other  unexplained 
natural  appearances — electricity — has  no 
known  properties  adequate  to  account  for 
the  production  of  the  meteors,  for  the 
motions  which  they  exhibited,  or  for  the 
trains  which,  in  many  instances,  they  left 
behind  them.  And,  if  tliis  agent  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  connection  with  the 
light  and  heat  which  they  exhibited,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  compression 
of  the  air  which  must  result  fi-om  the 
rapid  progress  of  large  bodies  through  it, 
is  a  sufficient  cause  of  this. 

Magnetism  has  also  been  assigned  as  the 
principal  agent  concerned  in  producing 
the  meteoric  shower.  The  aurora  borealis, 
and  the  remarkable  auroral  arches  which 
occasionally  appear  in  the  sky,  have  been 
fjimd  to  have  peculiar  relations  to  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth,  arranging  them- 
aeh  es  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  magnetic 
attioction.  Something  of  this  kind  was 
supposed  by  some  to  appear  during  the 
meteoric  phenomenon,  especially  in  the 
position  of  the  apparent  center  or  radiant- 
print,  which  was,  as  noticed  by  many 
ob&Hrvers,  very  nearly  in  the  place  towards 
wliicli    the     dipping-needle    is    directed. 
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pp  tl    t  fh  1      tp      t       as       t 

t  t         y  w  tf         p    t  t    tl  I 

b  t  p       tl  tl     t  tl  t    Ij 

P    g  tl       pp        t  d  tl 

tl      p  1        f    tl       d  pp    g        dl      b      g 
ac       1        t    tl       p      Ij  1     t.1 

A       d         t     tl  w  tl    t  1  -IS  b 

t  k       bj  f  tl  ft 

to  If  tl    t    f  b        tl         t 

te       t     1  t    th    l^p  tl  hi 

t   I    tl    t  th  t  j      t 

fel  t   1  1  g  B  t  tl 

body  wh    h    ff     1   Itl  te  1 

Id       fc  1  b  f  th         t  f 

sat  11 1    t    tl  th  b  ca  t  ed 


1     g   stationary    with   respect   to   the 

tl  — at  least  two  hoiii's, — a  period  suffi- 

t  to  have  carried  it  nearly  round  the 

tl    n  a  circular  orbit. 

N      can  it  be  supposed  that  the  earth, 

t     nnual  progress,  came  into  the  vicin- 

t^     fa  nebula,  which  was  either  statidn- 

IX)         wandering  lawless  through  space. 

S     I     a   collection   of    matter    could  not 

stationary  within  the  solar  system, 

nsulated  state  ;  and  had  it  been  in 

t       in  any  other  direction  tlian  that  in 

h    h  the  earth  was  moving,  it  would  soon 

1         been  separated  from  the  earth,  since, 

d  the  eight  hours  while  the  meteoric 

1    w       lasted,  —  and  perhaps,  in  sdl  its 
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wide  range,  it  lasted  much  longer, — the 
earth  moved  in  its  orbit  through  the  space 
of  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles. 

In  couneotiou  with  the  account  of  this 
meteoric  shower,  mention  may  he  made  of 
a  remarkable  light,  seen  in  the  east  at  the 
time  of  tliat  great  display,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  west  after  twilight  at  differ- 
ent times,  until  tlie  month  of  May,  which 
light  assumed  different  aspects,  corre- 
sponding, apparently,  to  those  which  tlie 
body  revolving  around  the  sun,  in  the 
maunei  contemplated  by  theory,  would 
occupy,  Hence  it  was  conjectured,  that 
this  luminous  appearance  pi-oceeded  from 
the  body  itself,  which  afforded  the  mete- 
oric sliower.  It  has  also  been  suggested, 
that  this  light  may  result  from  the  same 
cause  as  the  zodiacal  light,  and  that  the 
latter  interesting  phenomenon  perhaps  re- 
sults from  a  nebulous  body  revolving 
around  tbe  sun,  interior  to  the  orbit  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  a  point  worthy  of  contemplation, 
namely,  the  direful  effects  wJiich  sucli  a 
"fiery  shower"  might,  in  tbe  absence  of 
that  law  of  hainnony  which  governs  the 
universe,  have  unquestionably  produced. 
Had  the  meteors  been  constituted  of  mate- 
rials a  little  more  dense,  their  momentum 
would  have  enabled  them  to  reach  the 
earth ;  and  had  they  held  on  their  course 
three  seconds  longer,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  the  calamities  which  would 
tave  ensued  by  tlie  descent  to  the  earth  of 
bodies  of  such  magnitude,  glowing  witli 
the  moat  intense  heat.  Half  the  contiiient 
niust  have  been  involved  in  one  common 
dent  met  con  ! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  per- 
taining to  this  grand  celestial  phenomenon, 
is  its  periodical  character.  Between  tlie 
years  903  and  1833,  of  the  modern  era, 
thirteen  of  these  great  showers  are  re- 
corded, separated  from  each  other  by  inter- 
vals of  thirty-three  and  sixty-six  years. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  too,  that  the 
epoch  of  these  periodic  displays  coincides 
with  the  annual  November  showers  so 
familiar   in   their  occurrence   to  all,  and 


that  their  point  of  divergence  in  the  heav- 
ens is  the  same.  Indeed,  the  phenomenon 
of  the  long  interval  or  period  differs  from 
that  of  the  annual  period  only  in  its 
numerical  character. 

The  last  of  these  magnificent  stellar 
showers — second,  perhaps,  in  grandeur  of 
demonstration  to  that  of  November,  1833, 
which  latter  stands  solitary  in  its  unsui'- 
passed  extent  and  splendor, — occurred 
November  fourteenth,  1867,  beginning  at 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
half-past  three,  a  meteor  of  a  greenish  blue 
color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  shot  out  from  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  constellation  Leo,  lighting  up 
the  sky  with  a  long  train  of  crimson  fire, 
and  traveling  in  a  nortli-westerly  direction. 
It  had  scarcely  faded  from  the  sight,  when 
another  and  equally  brilliant,  though  not 
quite  so  large,  came  speeding  along  in  its 
track,  and  it  was  folloived  by  fourteen  of 
smaller  magnitude,  one  by  one,  in  quick 
succession.  At  this  moment  a  heavy 
cloud  drifted  towards  the  north,  and  for 
some  minutes  the  spectacle  was  partially 
lost  to  view.  That  tlie  meteors  were  fall- 
ing rapidly,  however,  was  plainly  evident; 
for,  from  all  points  where  the  mass  of 
clouds  was  thin,  occasional  meteors  flashed 
out,  and  the  frequent  lighting  up  of  the 
clouds,  as  they  passed  over,  left  no  doubt 
that  tlie  mysterious  phenomenon  was 
having  full  play  in  the  regions  beyond. 

At  ten  minutes  before  four  o'clock,  the 
northern  sky  again  became  clear;  a  thick 
and  almost  impenetrable  cloud  passed  over 
the  moon,  partially  obscuring  its  light, 
and  thus  enabling  the  observers  to  view 
with  greater  distinctness  the  size  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  meteors. 

The  display  was  now  a  most  magnifi- 
cent one  indeed.  The  meteors  shot  out 
from  Leo  in  all  directions,  and  with 
remarkable  swiftness  traveled  across  the 
horizon.  Sixty-three  were  counted  in  one 
minute  and  ten  seconds,  of  which  three 
were  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty. 
One  of  these,  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  train  of  the  same  color, 
traveled  in  the  direction  of  Ursa  Major, 
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and  as  it  was  disappearing  in  the  southern 
horizon,  apparently  burst,  lighting  up  the 
sky  for  a  great  distance  on  all  sides.  It 
soon  became  utterly  impossible  to  keep  any 
correct  account  of  the  number  falling. 
Eight,  ten  and  twelve  sped  onwards,  on 
their  erratic  course,  at  the  same  moment, 
scarcely  disappearing  before  others  of 
equal  splendor  took  their  places.  For 
fully  twenty  minutes  they  continued  to 
fail  with  the  same  rapidity,  during  which 
time,  there  were  counted,  exclusive  of  those 
already  mentioned,  three  hundred  and 
thirteen.  This  number,  however,  was  not 
one-flfth  of  that  which  really  fell,  aa 
observed  in  Kew  York  city.  Not  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  were 
estimated  by  observers  at  that  city,  to 
have  radiated  from  Leo,  during  this  space 
of  time,  some  of  which  were  splendid  in 
color  and  movement. 

One  of  the  meteors  constituting  this 
display  is  described  as  of  surpassing 
beauty,  size  and  brilliancy.  It  radiated 
from  Leo,  and  took  a  direct  northerly 
course  toward  Ursa  Major,  followed  by  a 
long  train  of  a  yellowish  red  hue,  which 
spanned  the  horizon  from  its  point  of 
appearance  to  that  of  its  disappearance. 
This  meteor  was  of  the  same  greenish  blue 
color   as   the    others   which   preceded    it. 


and  as  it  passed  over  about  one-half  of  the 
course  traversed,  it  seemed  to  burst,  and 
then  the  spectacle  was  one  of  extreme 
beauty.  Apparently,  hundreds  of  frag- 
ments of  an  almost  blood-i-ed  color  broke 
from  it  and  scattered  in  every  direction, 
while  it  continued  its  course  towards  the 
north,  no  longer  wearing  its  greenish-blue 
color,  but  of  one  uniform  and  beautifid 
blue.  The  panorama  it  presented  was 
exceedingly  grand,  and  lasted  about  three 
minutes,  before  the  ^-aried  colors  disap- 
peared and  the  fire-lit  skies  resumed  tlieir 
wonted  serenity.  After  the  appearance  of 
this,  the  display  gradually  died  away. 

Although  it  is  doubtful,  from  the  want 
of  the  requisite  data,  whether  the  source 
of  the  meteors,  or  the  height  of  the  mete- 
oric cloud,  has  been  accurately  ascertained, 
yet  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  latter  may 
be  approximated.  According  to  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  falling  bodies,  the  velocity 
the  meteors  would  acquire  in  falling  from 
a  point  two  tJiousand  two  hundred  and 
thirt3--eight  miles  above  the  earth  to  within 
fifty  miles  of  its  surface — this  being  con- 
sidered aa  nearly  the  height  of  tile  atmos- 
phere-;—is  aboTit  four  miles  per  second, 
which  is  more  than  ten  times  the  maxi- 
mum velocity  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  about 
nineteen  times  that  of  sound! 
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ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OE  PRESIDENT  JACKSON, 
AT   THK  UNITED  STATES   CAPITOL  IN  WASHING- 
TON, BY    RICHARD    LAWRENCE.— 1805. 


Failure  of  tbo  Pistols  to  Discharge, — Tlis  President  liuslies  Furiously  Upon  His  Assailant,  and  is 
Kestrained  tVoiu  Executing  Summary  Vengeance  only  by  His  Friends, — Political  Hostility  Supposed, 
at  First,  to  Have  Instigated  tlie  Act — Lawrence  Proves  to  he  a  Lunatlu,  Without  Accomplices. — Ills 
History  and  'IVijtl. — Funeral  of  a  Member  of  Congress. — Gi'cat  Concourse  at  the  Capitol. — President 
Jackson  and  Cabinet  Present. — Lawrente  Enters  During  the  Sermon  — Moves  to  the  Kastern  Portico. 
—President  Jackson  Leaves  with  Seorelnry  Woodbury. — Tbelr  Carriage  at  the  Portico  Steps. — 
Approach  to  Lawrence's  Position — He  Levels  a  Pbtol  at  Jaukson. — Explosion  of  tbe  Percussion  Cap. 
—  .\.  Second  Pistol  Snapped. — Jacltsun  Raises  His  Cane  Fiercely. — Lion -Like  Energy  of  the  Old  Hero. 
— Is  witb  Difficulty  Kept  Back. — Lawrence  Stunned  aud  Secured.— His  Perfect  Calmness  Through 
All. — The  Crowd  Wiali  to  Kill  Hlni. — Fine  Appearance  of  tlie  Aasaasin. — Frank  Avowal  of  His 
Motives.— Insane  Idea  Possessing  liira.— Claims  to  he  a  King. — Is  Confined  in  a  Madhouse. 


flowing  prairie,  did  the  announcement  of  the  attempted 
assissuiation  of  President  Andrew  Jacltson,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  January,  1835,  spread  over  the  coiintrj', 
^^\^^  to  its  furtliermost  limits.  Consternation  filled  the 
^-'^  pubhc  mind,  at  the  thought  that  the  tragical  mode 
of  dealing  nitli  the  crowned  heads  of  kingdoms  and 
empiie-j,  h  id  at  last  heen  tried — though  fortiuiately 
with  abortive  result — upon  the  person  of  the  popu- 
lari}  elei,ted  ruler  of  a  free  republic  I 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  above-named,  while 
President  Jackson  was  in  the  capitol,  in  attendance 
on  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  Warren  E.  Davis,  of 
South  Carolina,  Richard  Lawrence,  a  painter, 
residing  in  Washington,  attempted  to  shoot  liim.  This  indiridual  was  seen 
to  enter  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives  during  the  delivery  of  the  funeral 
sermon;  before  its  close,  however,  he  had  taken  his  stand  on  the  eastern 
portico,  near  one  of  the  columjis.  The  president,  with  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  on  his  left  arm,  on  retiring  from  the  rotunda  to  reach  his  carriage  at  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  advanced  towards  the  spot  where  Lawrence  stood, — who  had  his 
pistol    conceah-d    under    his   coat,  —  and  when  he  a pproac'hed  within  two  yards  and 
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a  liali  of  him,  the  asaasaiii  extended  l»ia 
arm  and  leveled  the  pistol  at  the  presi- 
dent's breast.  The  pei-cussioa  cap  ex- 
ploded with  a  noise  so  great,  that  several 
witnesses  supposed  the  pistol  had  tired. 
On  the  instant,  the  assassin  dropped  the 
pistol  from  his  right  hand,  and  taking 
another  ready  cocked  from  his  left,  pre- 
sented and  snapped  it  at  the  president, 
who  at  the  moment  raised  his  cane  and 
made  for  the  assailant  with  lion-lilt e 
energy,  and  would  have  executed  summary 
vengeance ;  but  Secretary  Woodbury  and 
Lieutenant  Gedney  at  the  same  instant 
laid  hold  of  the  man,  who  gave  way 
tlirough  the  crowd  and  was  at  last  knocked 
down,  the  president  pressing  after  him 
until  he  saw  he  was  secured.  The  presi- 
dent's friends  then  urged  him  to  go  to  the 
capitol,  which  the  brave-hearted  man  did, 
with  great  firmness  and  self-possession, 
though  during  the  eventful  moment  the 
president's  commanding  voice  was  heard 
above  all  others,  as,  tearing  himself  from 
his  friends  and  rusliing  upon  the  assassin, 
he  said,  "  Let  me  go,  gentlemen, — I  am,  not 
afraid — they  eav^t  kill  me — /  can  protect 
rayself!  "  As  soon  as  the  act  was  known 
to  the  crowd,  they  wished  to  kill  the  assas- 
sin oil  the  spot. 

Lawrence  was  forthwith  carried  to  jail, 
after  a  brief  preliminary  examination 
before  Judge  Cranch.  At  this  examina- 
tion, Mr.  Randolph,  sergeant  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  who  attended  the  mar- 
shal to  conduct  the  prisoner  to  the  city 
hall,  gave  in  testimony  that  the  prisoner, 
when  asked  by  the  marshal  what  motive 
he  had  to  make  liis  horrid  attempt,  stated 
that  the  president  had  killed  his  father. 
His  father  was  an  Englit.hman  who  died 
many  years  ago  in  Washington.  The  son 
himself  was  apprenticed  afterwai-ds  to  a 
Mr.  Clark,  with  whom  he  lived  three  years, 
Mr.  Clark,  when  called  upon,  said  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  excellent  habits,  sober 
and  industrious;  tliat  he  had  seen  him 
very  frequently,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  him  since  he  had  left  his  family,  and 
liad  heard  nothing  to  liis  disadvantage, 
until,  of  late,  he  was  informed  of  his  being 


quarrelsome  among  his  friends,  and  had 
treated  one  of  his  sisters  badly. 

The  total  absence  of  any  personal  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  commit  the 
deed  he  attempted,  suggested  the  idea  that 
he  must  be  insane.  But  his  demeanor 
when  committing  the  act,  and  on  being 
seized,  as  well  as  when  examined,  bore  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  frenzy,  or 
derangement  of  any  sort.  When  asked 
by  the  court  if  he  wished  to  cross-examine 
the  witnesses,  or  to  make  explanation,  he 
answered  in  the  negative — said  that  those 
who  had  seen  the  act  conld  state  the  facts 
— and  at  the  conclnsion,  when  aslsed  if  he 
had  anything  to  offer,  said  that  he  could 
not  contradict  what  had  been  given  in 
evidence.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
and  anxiety  which  prevailed  around  him, 
Lawrence  appeared  perfectly  calm  and 
collected ;  and  the  president,  in  speaking 
of  the  event,  remarked  that  Lawrence's 
manner,  from  the  moment  his  eye  caught 
his,  was  firm  and  resolved,  until  the  failure 
of  his  last  pistol,  when  he  seemed  to  shrink, 
rather  than  resist. 

Lawrence  was  a  handsome  young  man 
of  about  thirty-five  years,  small  in  stature, 
pale  complexion,  black  hair,  dark  eyes, 
genteel  deportment,  and  well-dressed.  The 
Iteeper  of  the  rotunda  stated  that  he  had 
frequently  observed  the  man  about  the 
capitol,  so  frequently  that  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  draw  him  into  conversation,  but 
found  him  taciturn  and  unwiUiug  to  talk. 
On  the  day  in  question,  he  kept  prowling 
about,  but  did  not  come  within  the  railing 
near  the  members'  seats;  his  hand  was 
held  inside  his  vest,  as  if  grasping  some- 
thing, and  his  lips  were  pale  and  quivei'- 
ing.  On  his  pistols  being  taken  from  him, 
after  the  affair,  they  were  found  to  bo  a 
very  elegant  pair,  in  most  excellent  order, 
and  loaded  with  powder  and  ball  almost  to 
the  muzzle,  the  barrels  being  about  six 
inches  long.  On  examining  the  load  in 
one  of  the  pistols,  a  ball  was  drawn  out  by 
means  of  a  screw,  about  sixty  of  which 
balls  woiild  have  made  a  pound;  it  was 
well  packed,  and  forced  down  tight  on  a 
full  charge  of  excellent  glazed  powder.    It 
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was  a  most  astonishing  circumstance, 
loaded  aa  they  were  and  with  percussion 
caps,  that  the  pistols  missed  flre.  In  view 
of  this  latter  fact,  Mr.  Key,  the  district 
attorney,  and  General  Hunter,  the  marshal 
of  the  district,  lost  no  time  in  testing  the 
actual  condition  of  the  weapons,  the  pistol 
still  loaded  heing  first  tried,  by  putting  on 
another  cap.  The  tube  of  this  pistol 
showed  the  powder  at  its  summit.  Gen- 
eral Hunter,  by  inclining  the  pistol,  tlirew 
out  a  few  grains  of  the  powder  in  his 
hand.     They  took  from  a  box  of  caps  found 


each  of  the  pistols,  several  times,  without 
talcing  any  other  means  of  forcing  the 
powder  into  the  tubes  than  that  of  ram- 
ming home  small  paper  wads  on  the 
charges.  The  discharge  of  the  weapons 
took  effect  on  every  tri^.  So  great  was 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  affair, 
that  some  of  the  most  eminent  political 
opponents  of  the  president,  including  such 
men  as  Clay,  Calhoun,  Poindexter,  White, 
and  others,  were,  in  the  frenzy  of  the 
moment,  suspected  of  having  conspired  in 
a  plot  to  get  rid  of  the  president  I 


in  Lawrence's  shop  mthout  selecting  it, 
one,  which  was  placed  upon  the  tube.  On 
Major  Donelson  firing  it,  the  ball  passed 
through  an  inch  plank,  at  a  distance  of 
about  iive  or  six  yards,  and  lodged,  nearly 
buried,  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  enclos- 
ure, six  or  seven  yards  distant.  They 
then  loaded  with  a  email  quantity  of  the 
powder  found  in  the  prisonei 


It  was  a'^certamed  that,  some  time  pre- 
wieiice  had  formed  an  attachment 
to  a  young  lady,  and  frequently  told  his 
sister  that  he  would  by  his  industry  soon 
be  enabled  to  buy  a  corner  lot  near  her, 
and  build  on  it  a  good  house,  when  he 
would  marry  the  object  of  his  attachment; 
and,  with  this  view,  he  labored  diligently, 
day  and  night,  until  he  had  by  him  about 
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eight  himdreii  dollars.  Ho  was  disap- 
pointed— became  extremely  pensive — quit 
all  employment  —  and  would  stand  for 
hours  in  a  little  parlor,  gazing  upon  the 
spot  which  he  had  selected  as  his  future 
residence.  Up  to  this  time,  he  was  C[uiet, 
kind  and  affectionate. 

His  brother-in-law,  with  whom  he  lived, 
endeavored  to  persuade  Lawrence  to 
resume  his  work — he  said  that  he  would 
go  to  England,  that  he  had  something  of 
great  importance  which  demanded  his 
presence,  and  in  the  fall  of  1833  went  to 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pas- 
sage from  that  port.  During  the  winter 
he  returned,  saying  that  he  found  the 
papei-s  filled  with  notices  of  his  contem- 
plated enterprise,  and  that  he  could  get  no 
captain  to  take  him  on  board.  In  the 
spring  of  1834,  he  again  went  as  far  as 
Philadelphia,  put  up  at  the  Mansion  House, 
kept  his  room,  or  else  would  stand  for 
hours  on  the  porch,  engaged  in  deep 
tlioughfc,  without  speaking  to  any  one. 
After  a  few  days  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, and  said  that  he  found  his  purpose  of 
going  to  England  was  known,  that  none  of 
tlie  captains  would  consent  to  take  him  on 
board,  but  that  he  would  soon  have  a  vessel 
of  his  own — that  he  had  engaged  men  who 
would  put  all  things  right.  About  this 
time  he  became  very  quarrelsome,  and  his 
relatives  were  afraid  to  keep  him  in  the 
house.  His  brother-in-law  endeavored 
again  to  induce  him  to  go  to  work,  which 
he  obstinately  refused  to  do,  saying  that 
his  hands  would  do  no  more  work — that 
others  might  work,  but,  as  for  him,  he 
would  soon  have  money  enough.  At 
length,  he  committed  an  assault  upon  his 
sister,  for  which  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  lodged  in  jail.  The 
case  was  carried  before  the  grand  jury, 
only  a  short  time  previous  to  the  assault 
on  the  president,  and,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  who  knew  him,  the  grand 
jury  refused  to  find  a  bill  against  him,  on 
the  ground  of  his  insanity. 

In  a  conversation  between  Lawrence 
and  some  visitors,  held  soon  after  tlie  raah 
act,  the  folloinng  curious  statements  were 


reply   to   the 


made   by   the   prisoner, 
questions  put  to  him  ; 

"  What  object  had  you  in  view  in  shoot- 
ing the  president  ?  " 

"About  ten  days  before  making  the 
attempt,  I  called  on  the  president  at  his 
house,  and  stated  to  him  that  I  was  in 
want  of  money,  and  wished  him  to  give  a 
check  for  it.  The  president  made  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  this  demand,  but  stated 
that  Mr.  Dibble  wished  to  see  him,  and 
that  I  must  call  again." 

"Do  you  suppose  the  president  knew  of 
your  intention  to  kill  him  ?  " 

"  He  must  have  known  what  my  inten- 
tion was,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  my 

"Wily  did  yon  call  iipon  the  president 
with  such  a  demand  ?  " 

"  Because  he  knew,  as  I  supposed  every 
person  did,  the  true  situation  of  things. 
The  pi-esident  is  my  clerk,  and  I  have 
control  over  his  money  and  his  bank,  and 
the  sword ;  and  if  he  refused  to  comply, 
he  knew  the  consequences." 

"  By  wliat  means  did  you  expect  to 
enforce  compliance  with  your  wishes,  and 
how  much  money  did  you  expect  to  get  ?  " 

"  The  president  knew  I  had  the  right  to 
the  money,  and,  if  he  refused,  that  I  had 
the  right  to  kill  him.  One  or  two  thou- 
sand dollars  would  have  satisfied  me,  but 
I  would  have  accepted  three  or  four  hun- 

"  How  came  the  president  to  know  that 
you  had  the  right  ?  " 

"  Because  there  was  an  understanding, 
and  it  would  have  been  taking  the  law  in 
his  own  hands  to  refuse," 

"Did  you  expect  any  aid  in  your  under- 
taking to  kill  the  president?" 

"No,  I  needed  none.  I  have  the  right 
to  the  crown  of  England.  It  has  always 
been  in  my  ancestors.  They  were  deprived 
of  it  hy  force.  My  father  was  then  re- 
duced to  labor,  and  had  to  drive  a  coal  cart 
in  England.  He  was  fond  of  hunting, 
riding,  and  shooting,  and  was  frequently 
called  on  by  noblemen  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, not witlis landing  his  reduced  cir- 
cumstances." 
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"How  came  General  Jacksbn  to  get  the 
power  over  your  rights  and  moiiey  ?  " 

"  The  lirst  eause  was  what  took  place 
at  Orleans.  He  leagued  in  with  Lord 
Wellington,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
out  of  twenty-five  thousand  English  so!- 
iliers  sent  over,  only  a  small  remnant  was 
left;  with  the  aid  of  cotton-bags  fixed  by 
Jackson,  they  were  wasted  away,  A 
number  o£  officers  were  drafted  for  this 
campaign,  among  them  Pakenham  and 
Gibbs,  and  they  were  killed.  This  is  the 
unjust  treatment  my  father  received  on 
that  occasion,  and  it  is  my  business  to  put 
things  right — I  have  the  power — Jackson 
is  my  clerk — ^lie  knew  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  refusing  to  obey." 

"If  you  were  now  set  at  liberty,  would 
you  endeavor  to  go  on  with  your  determin- 
ation?" 

"After  a  while,  I  should  call  on  the 
president  for  the  money,  and  if  he  refused, 
I  would  pursue  the  same  plan  I  did 
before." 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of 
Lawrence,  he  appeared  in  court  di-essed  in 
1  gr-^y  CO  it  bHck  cravat  and  vest,  and 
1  lown  pantaloons  Hisconduct  was  that  of 
1  m^n  peiteitlj  it  his  ea^e  ind  collected, 
tl  ough  his  ejes  sh  ved  indications  of 
1  lanti  11  d  there  \r\s  an  evident  assump- 
tun  of  kmglj  dignity  in  his  demeanor 
^nl  the  e"\piession  f  his  countenance. 
He  took  his  sett  however  very  quietly  by 
tie  si3e  ol  his  counsel  and  conversed 
smilingly  with  tliem  Th<it  his  appear- 
1  ce  WIS  decidedly  handsome  and  prepos- 
f  Sling    wis  the  opinion   universally  es- 

The  Witnesses  havmi,  been  called  into 
oirt,  Mr  Kev  the  prose  utmg  attorney, 
ommein,ed  s  me  obserMtions  to  the 
1  nch  when — up  jumped  Lawrence  from 
his  ehair  under  eiident  excitement  of 
n  in  1  ind  said  he  wished  to  know  whether 
It  WIS  cone  t  to  bring  him  or  not  ?  He 
chimed  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  he 
said  iniilso  that  of  the  United  States; 
and  he  wishel  to  kniw  if  they  could  bring 
him  thpre  ^  The  judge  desired  htm  to 
take  his  seat  an  1  to  allow  his  counsel  to 


manage  his  case  for  him.  Lawrence  com- 
plied, but  still  continued  the  subject,  in 
conversation  with  his  counsel.  The  latter 
now  inquired  of  the  court,  whether,  as  this 
was  simply  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor,  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  considering  his 
state  of  mind,  might  not  be  dispensed  with. 
Lawrence  again  rose,  and  addressed  the 
court,  saying,  "  I  wish  to  know,  if,  having, 

as  I  have,  the  sword ."     He  was  again 

stopped.  His  counsel  once  more,  but  still 
without  sntiess    ipppiled  tj  the  bench. 


to  11  v  tl  p  soner  to  be  removed, 
sa  n  tl  at  1  e  I  Evd  done  all  he  could  to 
qi  et  the  ma  s  feelings,  but  had  not  been 
able  t  I  sent  any  course  of  which  he 
w  11  ra  ke  loce.  The  judge  replied, 
that  it  was  always  customary  for  the  pris- 
oner to  be  in  court,  in  cases  like  tliis;  he 
wished  the  trial  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  On  proceeding  to  call  the  panel,  the 
following  passage  ensued: 

"  I  observe,"  said  Lawrence,  "  that  a 
jury  has  been  called.  I  wish  to  know  if 
this  is  correct.     I  certainly  am  king !  " 

"  You  must  sit  down,"  commanded  the 
judge,  "  and  be  quiet,  Mr.  Lawrence,  until 
called  on  to  answer." 

Lawrence  sat  down ;  but  not  until  be 
had  reiterated  the  assertion  that  he  was 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  likewise  of 
America,  and  that  he  was  protected  by  the 
law  in  his  claim. 

On  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Sec- 
retary Woodbury  testified  as  follows :  On 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  ceremony  which 
took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  one  of  its  members,  I  attended,  together 
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with  the  president  and  other  offlcera  of  the 
government;  had  listened  to  the  funeral 
service  in  the  hall;  left  it;  the  president 
being  on  my  right  arm,  had  passed  through 
the  rotunda,  and  through  the  eastern  door, 
where  we  came  rather  to  a  halt — being  in 
the  rear, — in  consequence  of  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  pre- 
ceded us  getting  into  the  coaches.  We 
had  perhaps  passed  some  two  or  three  steps 
on  to  the  portico,  when  I  heard  a  noise 
like  the  discharge  of  a  pistol;  looked 
round  directly,  and  there  saw  a  person, 
about  six  or  eight  feet,  a  Jifctle  obliquely  to 
the  left,  who  was  just  in  the  act  of  lower- 
ing liis  hand  when  my  eye  caught  him. 
It  was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Saw  him 
distinctly  when  I  turned,  and  saw  the 
pistol  in  his  hand ;  presumed  he  was  the 
person  who  fired.  It  was  directed  right 
towards  the  president.  At  first  I  doubted 
whether  it  was  not  myself  who  was  aimed 
at,  but  saw  that  it  was  towards  the  presi- 
dent, who  was  on  my  right ;  turned  to  the 
president  to  see  if  he  was  injured,  and, 
seeing  that  he  was  not,  I  turned  to  look 
for  the  prisoner.  He  was  then  in  the  act 
of  raising  his  hand  again  ;  had  something 
in  it ;  presuKied  it  was  a  pistol.  I  gave  a 
pull  from  the  president's  arm  and  sprang 
towards  the  prisoner,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  at  that  moment  the  second 
explosion  took  place.  Other  persons  had 
previously  got  hold  of  him,  which  proceed- 
ing appeared  to  have  rather  put  him  out  of 
his  first  position  ;  they  continued  to  pull 
him,  with  some  violence,  in  a  somewhat 
opposite  direction.  Seeing  he  was  secured, 
and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  he 
had  no  other  weapon,  I  let  go  my  hold  to 
learn  what  was  the  state  of  the  president 
The  prisoner  was  dragged  forwards  towaida 
the  front  of  the  piazza,  I  saw  no  more  of 
him  until  I  saw  him  here  an  hotir  aftei 
Found  the  president  in  the  crowd,  andwent 
home  with  him. 

Secretary  Dickerson  stated  the  circum 
stances  of  the  assault,  as  observed  by  1 1  n 
to  be  as  follows  :  I  went  with  other  gentle 
men  of  the  cabinet,  to  the  capitol,  on  the 
day   of   the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  W    It 


Davis.  After  the  service  in  the  ball,  the 
procession  moved  forward  towards  the 
eastern  colonnade,  there  being  a  great 
crowd.  I  was  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the 
president,  and  at  the  door  of  the  colonnade 
there  was  a  halt,  which  brought  me  up 
nearly  to  his  side.  I  had  advanced,  I 
think,  about  two  steps  from  the  door,  when 
I  heai'd  the  discharge  of  a  pocket  pistol ; 
have  certainly  heard  such  pistols  dis- 
charged without  malting  a  louder  report — 
it  being  in  the  colonnade  might  have 
increased  the  sound.  On  turning  my  eye, 
I  saw  that  some  men  had  laid  hold  of  an 
individual.  I  was  to  the  left  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  saw  Lieutenant  Gedney,  who 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  the  man  down, 
hut  I  could  not  see  the  man.  It  was  some 
seconds  before  the  prisoner  could  get  at 
his  other  pistol,  and  when  he  did,  from  his 
altered  position  he  had  to  throw  his  arm 
ovpi  to  get  'Vim  at  the  president  The 
latter  must  h-we  been  struck,  had  a  dis 
chaige  taken  place  In  in  instant  from 
this  time,  the  pnsoner  was  crushed  to  the 
floor  hut  was  soon  raised  again  Mr 
G-illet,  a  member  of  <.  ingress  from  New 
\  oili  state,  %  very  strong  man,  had  hold 
of  him,  a,~,  also  had  Lieutenant  tiednej 
I  looked  at  the  pnsoner  and  kept  my  eye 
on  him,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  his  identity 
About  the  instant  the  second  explosion 
took  place,  the  president  had  lifted  his 
stiek  to  strike  the  prisoner  but  made  no 
blow  hem g  prevented  Vy  his  tiiends  The 
crowd  coming  out  at  the  door  was  ■^ery 
great.  The  president  spoke  angrily  to 
those  who  prevented  him  from  getting 
it  Law  rence,  saying,  "  Let  me  j,lone ' 
Let  n  e  alone ! "  I  recollect  hearing 
hira  also  say,  "he  linewwbeie  this  came 


After  some  further  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  the  prisoner's  counsel 
asl  e\  permission  of  the  judges  that  Law- 
rence might  leave  the  court,  saying  that  it 
was  painful  to  them  all  to  have  him 
rema  i — particularly  so  to  himself,  as  his 
c  1  nsel  — and  the  law  did  not  require  his 
piesence  Lawrence  now  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed the  judges  wildly,  saying — 
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"  What  I  have  done  to  Jackson,  was  on 
account  of  money  which  he  owes  me.  I 
went  there  for  that  purpose.  I  consider 
all  in  this  court  as  under  me.  The  United 
States  bank  has  owed  me  money  ever  since 
1802,  and  I  want  my  money.  I  must 
have  my  revenue  from  that  bank.  You 
are  under  me,  gentlemen.  (Mr.  Wood- 
wai-d,  the  deputy-marshal,  endeavoring  to 
prevail  on  him  to  resume  his  seat,  Law- 
rence turned  round,  indignantly,  and  said, 
'Mr.  Woodward /  mind  yoitr  own  bueinesa, 
or  I  shall  treat  you  with  severity/')  It  is 
for  me,  gentlemen,  to  pass  upon  you,  and 
not  you  upon  me," 

Again  did  the  counsel  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  court  to  spare  itself,  and 
the  jury,  this  painful  exhibition,  by  per- 
mitting Lawrence  to  depart  in  custody  of 
the  marshal.  He,  the  counsel,  felt,  for  his 
own  part,  that  he  could  not  do  justice  to 
the  cause  of  the  prisoner,  if  he  sat  beside 
him  ;  the  very  fact,  that  he  should  talce  a 
course  in  the  defense  of  the  prisoner  with 
which  he  was  displeased,  would  prevent  it. 
The  court  replied,  that  Lawrence  should 
remain  until  proven  to  be  insane;  he 
would,  however,  be  pemiitted  to  withdraw, 
if  it  was  his  own  wish  so  to  do.  The 
unfortunate  maniac  hero  shouted  out — 

"  I  deny  the  power  of  the  court  to  try 
me — I  am  my  own  man— -I  will  have  my 


ransol  here  endeavored  to 
soothe  him,  by  telling  him  he  should  have 
his  rights.  "  Ay,  but  when  ?  "  "  To- 
day," replied  hia  counsel ;  and  he  sat  down, 
contentedly,  on  this  assurance. 

It  was,  of  course,  not  at  all  difficult  for 
the  prisoner's  counsel  to  prove  his  insanity 
and  consequent  irresponsibleness.  Mr. 
Eedfem,  who  married  Lawrence's  sister, 
testified  on  this  point,  to  the  following 
effect:  I  have  known  Lawrence  for  sixteen 
years,  and  first  observed  a  change  in  liim 
in  1833.  In  the  fall  of  1832  he  left  Wash- 
ington with  the  intention,  he  said,  of  going 
to  England ;  he  went  in  November,  and 
returned  again  in  December,  assigning  as 
a  reason,  that  the  weather  was  cold.  In 
the  spring  of  the   next  year,  he  started 


again  to  go  to  ISfew  York  or  Philadelphia, 
but  he  certainly  got  no  farther  than  Phila- 
delphia ;  on  his  return  this  time,  he  said  the 
people  would  not  let  him  go,  that  tlie  gov- 
ernment opposed  his  going,  that  I  and 
others  had  prevented  liim  ;  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  go  until  he  got  a  ship  and 
captain  of  hia  own, — that,  when  he  got  to 
Philadelphia,  he  found  all  the  papers  so 
full  about  liim,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
come  back.  After  this,  ho  remained  in 
my  house  six  months,  but  did  nothing, 
saying  he  had  no  occasion  to  labor,  that  he 
lived  on  his  people, — it  was  very  well  for 
men  such  as  me  to  work,  but  lie  had  no 
such  need,  tliat  he  had  large  claims  on  this 
government  which  were  now  before  con- 
gress. He  used  to  attend  congress  regu- 
larly. In  January,  1834,  he  left  my 
house,  but,  previous  to  this,  had  got  quar- 
relsome with  hia  sister,  said  the  colored 
girl  laughed  at  him  and  that  he  would  kill 
her,  and  that  other  people  also  laughed  at 
him.  He  struck  all  his  sisters  on  several 
occasions,  and  once  took  up  a  fouivpound 
weight  to  throw  at  my  wife.  I  have  seen 
him  pass  since  this  time,  but  never  have 
spoken  to  him  since  1833;  he  would  go 
about  the  house,  without  speaking,  for 
days  together,  but  would  talk  and  laugh 
to  himself  continually  in  liis  own  chamber. 
It  was  the  general  impression  of  tlie  neigh- 
bors, that  Lawrence  was  insane  from  the 
beginning  of  1833. 

The  question  being  put  to  Mr.  Eedfem, 
as  to  wTiether  Lawrence  held  two  estates 
in  Ireland,  the  answer  was  in  the  nega- 
tive. On  asking  Lawrence  the  names  of 
his  estates,  he  replied,  very  gravely,  "Tre- 
gear  and  Kinnany  !  and  they  are  attached 
to  the  crown  of  England ! " 

Similar  in  its  bearing,  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Drury,  who  had  known  Law- 
rence twenty-five  years,  and  who  stated 
the  following  facts :  For  the  last  year  I 
have  observed  a  change  in  his  conduct ;  he 
would  talk  to  himself  continually  in  his 

shop,    sometimes    saying,    ' ■  him,   he 

does  not  know  his  enemy ;  I  will  put  a 
pistol — erect  a  gallows.'  He  conceived 
himself  to  he  King  Eichard  the  Third,  ol 
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England,  and  likewise  king  of  tbis  coun- 
try ;  this  was  about  the  latter  end  of  last 
December,  or  the  beginning  of  January, 
after  which,  I  heard  him  say,  ' Gen- 
eral Jackson !  who's  Geaeral  Jackaon  ?  ' 
On  one  occasion  a  black  boy  called  to  col- 
lect a  bill,  and  Lawrence  said  he  would 
ca]l  and  pay  it ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  boy 

had   left,   he    said,  ' him !  he    don't 

know  who  he's  dunning ! '  He  would 
stand  at  the  door  for  hours,  wrapt  in 
thought,  and,  even  when  I  passed,  he  took 
no  notice  of  me.  He  was  continually 
talking  to  himself,  and  would  now  and  then 
burst  into  fits  of  laughter.  I  noticed  no 
particular  change  in  him  as  to  dress— he 
was  always  fond  of  dress, — but  I  did  in  his 
conduct  and  appearance.  I  have  often 
said  he  was  a  crazy  man,  and  have  heard 
others  say  so ;  the  boys  would  call  him 
'  King  Richard.'  On  the  morning  of  his 
attack  on  the  president,  he  came  to  the 
shop  at  the  usual  time,  and  went  to  a  place 
where  I  could  see  him  through  a  partition  ; 
he  was  sitting  on  a  chest,  with  a  book  in 
his  baud,  laughing.  I  heard  soon  after 
the  lid  of  the  cheat  fall,  and  heard  him 

say,  '  ril  be if  I  doiHt  do  it ! '      He 

then  came  out,  left  the  shop,  and  locked 
the  door.  Lawrence  did  some  little  work 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  had  a 
shop.     I  had  a  room  adjoining  this. 

Much  testimony  of  the  same  purport  as 
the  preceding  was  brought  forward,  and 
nothing  of  a  conflicting  character  pre- 
sented itself.     The  law,  in  criminal  cases. 


says  that  the  existence  of  reason  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  punishable  crime — its 
deprivation  renders  the  individual  dispun- 
ishable. Acting  upon  this  ground,  several 
physicians  were  examined  as  to  their  opin- 
ion of  Lawrence's  condition,  judging  from 
the  facta  drawn  out  by  the  evidence,  and 
their  personal  interviews  with  the  prisoner. 
Their  testimony  was  unanimous  in  de- 
claring Lawrence's  state  of  mind  to  be 
that  of  morbid  delusion, — not  possessing  a 
judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  especially  as 
to  anything  connected  with  General  Jack- 
son,— and  therefore  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
moral  agent.  Among  the  physicians  who 
expressed  this  aa  their  decided  opinion, 
were  Messrs.  Coussin  and  Thomas  Sewell, 
two  of  the  most  eminent  in  their  profes- 

In  accordance  with  the  evidence  thus 
given,  the  jury  were  out  only  five  minutes, 
returning  at  once  with  a  verdict  of  "Hot 
guilty,  he  having  been  under  the  influence 
of  insanity  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
act."  But,  long  before  the  trial  and  its 
termination,  the  intense  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  act,  throughout  tlie  country, 
had  almost  entirely  subsided, — the  first 
impressionj  that  the  horrid  deed  had  been 
prompted  by  secret  political  conspiracy, 
under  partisan  instigation,  rapidly  dying 
away,  as  the  true  character  of  the  man  and 
his  unaided  deed  became  known.  Law- 
rence was  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where 
he  remained  an  inmate  thirty  or  forty 
years. 
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XXXVIII. 
MORSE'S  INVENTION  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  1885. 

Realization  of  tlie  Highest  Ideal  of  a  Mechanical  Miracle. — Principle,  Strocture,  and  Operation  of  the 
Macliine. — Ne^work  of  Lines  Estalilislied  Ower  the  Four  Continents. — Tlie  Inventor's  Experiments, 
Labors,  Discouragements,  and  Triumphs  — "  Orders  of  Glory,"  Gifts,  and  other  Honors,  Bestowed 
Upon  Him  by  Crowned  Heads,— Casual  Origin  of  the  Inyenlion.— Mr.  M.'s  European  Voyage  in  1832. . 
— Becent  French  Experiments  then  Discussed. — Important  Question  and  Answer. — Two  Great  Ex- 
isting Facts, — The  Electric  Spark  Tranemissi»e. — Easy  Control  of  the  Current,— Theory  Applied  to 
Practice,— Completion  of  a  Crude  Model  —Private  Exlilbition  in  1835.— Simplicity  of  the  Instru- 
ment.— The  Invention  Made  Public  in  1837. — Wonder  and  Incredulity, — Appeal  to  Congreea  for 
Pecuniary  Aid, — Merciless  Riiiicule  Ensues — Scene  in  the  Comm!ttee-Room,— A  Machine  at  the 
Capitol  — Perfect  in  its  Operation. — Success  of  Morse's  Appeal, — His  Joy  at  the  Decision, — Putting 
np  the  Wires  to  Baltimore.— First  Message  Th.-ough. 


IX(jS  and  courts,  presidents  aiid  catinets,  have 
ujiitpd  m  doing  honor  to  tliat  jUnstrious  American 
citizen,  who,  moie  than  a,ay  other  man  of  hia  race, 
has  leihzed  to  the  human  mind  its  highest  ideal,  or 
concej  tion,  of  a  mechanical  miracle,  through  human 
agency  It  is  not  claimed  that,  previous  to  Profes- 
sor Morse'x  achievement,  the  possihility  of  applying 
electucitv  to  telegraphic  commnnication  had  not  oc- 
iip  1  th  r  minds,  hut  th'it  to  him  helongs  the 
1  1 1  iving  effected,  aftei  yeirs  of  patient 

study   and  ingenious  e">i:periment, 
a  practital  application  of  the  great 
-=   bcientific  principle  im  oh  ed. 
,  ^g       In  the  yc'^r  1839,  Mr    Morse, 

^^  who  wi^  then  an  artist  of  much 
1  1  iity,  hiMn^,  more  than  fifteen 
^  1  previou'Ji,  exhibited  before 
the  i  oyil  Academy  of  England  his 
pictuie  of  "The  D^mg  Hercules," 
of  colosial  size,  made  a  second  pro- 
fessionxl  visit  to  Eniope,  where  he 
remimed  three  yeois,  and  it  was 
thi-i  visit  which  prove!  through  a 
casual  circumstan  e  of  ■^o  mm  h 
imptrtancp  to  himself,  to  science 
■vnd  the  world — fir  it  was  on  his 
return  m  1S32,  on  board  the  ship 
Sulh,  that  he  m'^de  that  gieat  dis- 
coveij,  to  which  is  due  the  present 
system  of  telegraphing.     A  gentle- 
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man  on  board  liad  bi 
experiments  made  in  Paris  with  tlie 
electro-magnet,  and  the  question  arose  as 
to  the  time  occupied  by  the  fluid  in  pass- 
ing through  the  wire,  stated  to  be  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length.  On  the  reply  that  it 
WAS  instantaneous,  Professor  Morse  (recol- 
lecting the  experiments  of  I'ranklin,) 
suggested  that  it  might  he  carried  to  any 
distance  instantly,  and  that  the  electric 
spark  could  be  made  a  means  of  conveying 
and  recording  intelligence.  Here  was  the 
idea,  but  a  greater  triumpli  was  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  to  practice,  which  he 
successfully  accomplished,  after  much 
study  and  multitudinous  trials,  in  New 
York,  whei-e,  in  1835,  ke  put  in  operation 
the  model  of  his  recording  electric  tele- 
graph. 

Professor  Morse's  discovery  was  based 
on  these  two  principal  facts,  namely :  that 
a  current  of  electricity  will  pass  to  any  dis- 
tance along  a  conductor  connecting  the  two 
poles  of  a  voltaic  battery,  and  produce 
visible  effects  at  any  desired  points  on  that 
conductor;  also,  that  ms^netism  is  pro- 
duced in  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  around  which 
the  conductor,  in  its  progress,  is  made  to 
pass,  when  the  electric  current  is  permit- 
ted to  flow,  and  that  the  magnetism  ceases 
when  the  current  of  electricity  is  prevented 
from,  flowing.  Hence,  if  the  end  of  a  soft 
iron  lever  be  placed  beneath  the  iron  to 
be  magnetized,  it  can  be  made  to  rise  and 
fall  as  the  electricity  flows,  or  is  inter- 
rupted. The  other  end  of  the  lever,  having 
a  point  in  it,  may  be  made  to  press  on  a 
strip  of  paper  or  not,  at  the  will  of  tlie 
operator.  Tliis  point  may  be  made  to  im- 
press a  dot  or  a  line,  at  pleasure.  A  dot 
and  a  lino  may  represent  letters,  and  by 
different  combinations  of  dots  and  lines 
any  letter  of  the  alphabet  could  be  repre- 
sented. The  operator  in  one  city  could 
malte  the  apparatus  in  another  city,  at  any 
distance,  write  what  he  pleased,  by  break- 
ing and  closing  the  circuit  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals. 

The  invention,  as  thus  devised  by  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  and  as  described  in  a  popular 
way  by  Antiseli,    Bakewell    and   others. 


is  a  recording  instrument,  that  £ 
the  symbols  upon  paper,  with  a  point 
pressed  down  upon  it  by  an  electro-magnet ; 
tlie  symbols  that  form  the  alphabet  con- 
sisting of  combinations  of  short  and  long 
strokes,  and  made  to  stand  for  different 
letters,  by  their  repetitions  and  variations. 
Thus  a  stroke  followed  by  a  dot  signifies 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  a  sti-oke 
preceded  by  a  dot,  the  second  letter;  a 
single  dot,  the  third  letter;  and  in  this 
manner  the  whole  alphabet  could  easily  be 
indicated,  the  number  of  repetitions  in  no 
case  exceeding  four  for  each  letter, — the 
letters  and  words  being  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  a  longer  space  being  left 
between  them  than  between  each  mark 
that  forms  only  a  part  of  a  letter  or  of  a 

Simplicity  characterized  this  instrument 
in  an  eminent  degree.  The  transmitter  is 
merely  a  spring  key,  like  that  of  a  musical 
instrument,  which,  on  being  pressed  down, 
makes  contact  with  the  voltaic  battery, 
and  sends  an  electric  current  to  the  receiv- 
ing station.  The  operator  at  the  trans- 
mitting station,  by  thus  making  contact, 
brings  into  action  an  electro-magnet  at  the 
station  he  communicates  with,  and  that  pulls 
down  a  point  fixed  to  the  soft-iron  lever 
upon  a  strip  of  paper  that  is  Itcpt  mov- 
ing by  clock-work  slowly  under  it.  The 
duration  of  the  pressure  on  the  key, 
whether  instantaneous  or  prolonged  for  a 
moment,  occasions  the  difference  in  the 
lengths  of  the  lines  indented  on  the  paper. 
A  single  circuit  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  very  effective. 

As  the  working  of  this  telegraph  depends 
upon  bringing  into  action  at  the  receiving 
station  an  electro-magnet  of  force  equal  to 
mechanically  indenting  paper,  and  as  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity 
along  the  wires  diminishes  the  quantity 
transmitted  so  greatly,  that  at  long  dis- 
tances it  was  supposed  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  power  for 
the  purpose,  if  it  acted  directly,— to  over- 
come this  difBculty,  an  auxiliary  electro- 
magnet was  employed.  The  electro- 
magnet  which   is  directly  in  connection 
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with  the  telegraph  wire  is  a  small  one, 
snrromided  by  about  five  hniidred  yards 
or  more  of  very  tine  wire,  for  the  purpose 
of  multiplying  as  much  as  possible  the 
effect  of  the  feeble  current  that  is  trans- 
mitted. The  soft-iron  keeper,  which  is 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  is  also  very  light, 
so  that  it  may  be  the  mote  readily  attracted. 
This  highly  sensitive  instrument  serves  to 
make  and  break  contact  with  a  local  bat- 
tery, which  brings  into  action  a  large 
electro-magnet,  and  as  the  local  battery 
and  the  magnet  are  close  to  the  place 
where  the  work  is  to  be  done,  any  required 
force  may  be  easily  obtained. 

The  batteries  used  are  Grove's  zinc  and 
platinum,  and  two  liquids  ;  any  number  of 
these  may  he  used      Xj  foim  the  elcctin. 


circuit,  one  end  of  a  copper  wire  is  attached 
to  the  end  platina  plate,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  copper  wire  to  the  zinc  cylinder. 
A  wire  is  not  required  to  run  round  ail 
the  circuit — any  metallic  connection,  such 
as  brass  plates,  etc.,  may  form  part  of  it 
In  the  practical  working  of  the  telegraph, 
— the  battery  with  the  key  attached,  and 
a  small  table,  being  supposed,  for  example, 
to  be  at  the  Philadelphia  station,  and  the 
telegraph  register  to  be  at  New  York, — 
a  wire  runs  from  the  platina  plate  up  to 
the  metallic  binding  screw  connection  on 


the  small  table,  and  the  other  wire  runs 
from  the  zinc,  and  is  connected  by  the  first 
wire  by  the  metallic  connection  of  the 
register  at  New  York.  This  forma  the 
circuit.  The  key  is  tixed  upon  a  pivot 
axis,  to  be  gently  pressed  by  the  operator's 
fingers  on  the  top  of  an  ivory  button. 
The  circuit  is  now  broken,  and  a  small  gap 
in  the  key  above  the  wire  from  the  battery 
shows  the  metallic  connection  to  he  open. 
By  pressing  upon  the  butt  end  of  the  key, 
its  metal  surface  comes  in  contact  with  the 
metal  termination  of  the  wire  from  the 
battery,  and  then  the  circuit  is  closed,  and 
the  electric  fluid  fleets  along  to  the  distant 
station. 

In  connection  with  the  register,  there 
js,  ts  has  already  been  stated,  a  strip  or 
iibhon  of  paper  passing  from  the  roll 
letneen  two  small  metal  rollers  of  the 
ipgistet  This  itrip  is  drawn  through 
between  the  r<d!er8  by  their  motion,  they 
lei  oh  mg  towards  the  paper  roll,  drawing 
in  the  piper, — motion  being  given  to  these 
lolleis  by  i  tram  of  clock-work  gear  wheels, 
mo^ed  by  the  Height  below  the  machine. 
T-  he  uppei  simll  roll  lias  a  small  groove  run- 
ning around  its  periphery,  and  the  ribbon 
ot  paper  is  drawn  through  against  its 
under  surfite  The  instrument  for  in- 
denting the  piper  is  suspended  on  a 
puiit  a\is  at  its  middle,  and  its  action  is 
111  e  a  walking  beam,  though  the  stroke 
made  is  verj  short.  This  pen-lever  is 
Tei\  nicely  poised,  and  at  its  extreme  end 
from  the  paper  its  stroke  is  neatly  regu- 
lated by  a  set  or  button  screw.  The  metal 
pen  is  attached  to  the  lever  and  fixed  on  a 
pivot  like  a  walking-beam.  When  one 
end  is  drawn  down,  the  other  end  flies  up, 
and,  having  a  steel  point  on  it,  it  marks 
the  strip  of  paper,  already  described  as 
running  along  a  roller,  and  which  is  drawn 
along  between  other  two  rollers.  Then, 
by  letting  the  other  end  of  this  pen 
come  up,  the  steel  point  drops,  and 
then  it  is  thrown  up  again,  leaving  a  space 
between  the  two  marks  on  the  paper.  As, 
therefore,  the  paper  is  always  moving  and, 
as  the  point  is  held  to  it  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  marks  i 
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explained — ol  dots,  spaces  and  dashes,  and 
by  a  combination  of  these  flie  whole 
alphabet  is  formed,  the  letters  made  into 
words,  and  the  words  into  sent encee.  The 
electro-magnet  ia  fitted  with  an  armature, 
whose  attraction  and  withdrawal  gives 
motion  to  the  lerer.  Instead  of  reading 
off  from  the  strip  of  paper,  operators  in 
^ime  trusted  to  sound. 

But,  tliOTigh  Professor  Morse  exJiibited 
the  model  of  his  recording  apparatus  in 
1835  and  1836,  it  was  not  until  after  some 
years'  additional  toil  that  he  brought  it  to 
the  above-described  efficiency  and  its  sub- 
sequent improTement  and  perfection.  He 
made  no  efforts  to  bring  tlie  matter 
definitely  before  the  public  until  the 
autumn  of  1837,  when,  in  its  advanced 
state  of  completion,  he  exhibited  to  an 
appreciating  and  wonder-struck  auditory, 
its  marvelous  operation.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  invention  and  its  astonishing 
capacity,  was  for  a  long  time  the  most 
prominent  theme  of  public  and  private 
discussion,  admiration  being  largely  min- 
gled with  blank  incredulity,  and  not  a  little 
ridicule.  Even  in  congress,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Professor  Morse  for  government 
aid,  to  enable  him  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  his  invention,  hy  constructing  a  line 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  in 
1838,  there  were  not  found  wanting  learned 
legislators  who  treated  the  idea  as  a  mere 
chimera^  It  was  the  same  congress  of 
which  Espy,  the  "  Storm  King,"  was 
asking  assistance,  to  test  his  favorite 
theory,  then  so  prominently  discussed. 

Both  Morse  and  Espy,  says  a  writer  of 
that  time  and  the  event,  became  the  butt 
of  ridicule,  the  target  of  merciless 
arrows  of  wit.  They  were  voted  down- 
right bores,  and  the  idea  of  giving  them 
money  was  pronounced  farcical.  They 
were  considered  monomaniacs,  and  as  such 
were  laughed  at,  punned  upon,  and  made 
the  standing  staple  for  jokes.  One  morn- 
ing, however,  a  gentleman  rose  from  his 
seat  in  the  house— njuite  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  everybody,  for  he  had  never  been 
known  to  speak  before,  unless  it  was  to 
vote  or  to  address  the  speaker, — and  said, 


"  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  resohition,  which  I 
respectfully  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
the  house."  In  a  moment  a  page  was  at 
Ilia  desk,  and  the  resolution  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  spealier  and  by  him  delivered 
to  the  clerk,  who  read  as  follows : 
"  Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
tlie  expediency  of  appropriating  $30,000, 
to  enable  Professor  Morse  to  establish  a 
line  of  telegraph  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore."  The  gentleman  who  offered 
it  was  Mr.  Ferris,  one  of  the  New  York 
representatives,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
learning,  but  modest,  retiring,  and  diffi- 

This  being  merely  a  resolution  of 
inquiry,  it  passed  without  opposition,  and, 
out  of  regard  to  the  mover,  without  com- 
ment. In  time,  it  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, all  the  members  of  which  had,  by 
their  public  services  and  brilliant  talents, 
acquired  a  national  reputation.  The  clerk 
of  the  committee  read  the  resolution. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  Fillmore,  in  a  clear, 
distinct  voice,  said,  "  Gtentlemen,  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  it  ?"  There 
was  a  dead  pause  around  the  table.  No 
one  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  initiative. 
It  was  expected  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  in  the  house  was  a 
democrat,  the  democratic  side  of  the  com- 
mittee would  stand  god-father  to  it  there. 
But  not  a  bit  of  it.  They  felt  that  the 
whole  thing  was  preposterous  and  deserv- 
ing of  no  countenance.  At  length,  one  on 
the  other  side  broke  the  ominous  silence 
by  moving  that  the  committee  instruct 
the  chairman  to  report  a  bill  to  the  house, 
appropriating  thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose  named  in  the  resolution. 

This  movement  "brought  them  all  up 
standing  I "  No  speeches  were  made. 
The  question  was  called  for.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  taken  alphabetically,  and, 
as  four  had  voted  on  the  affirmative  side, 
and  four  on  the  negative,  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Governor  Wallace,  of  Indiana,  whose 
name  came  last  on  the  list,  to  decide  the 
question.  He,  however,  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  and,  like  the  majority  of 
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people,  considered  it  a  great  humbug.  He 
had  uot  the  iamtest  idea  of  the  importance 
to  his  country,  of  the  vote  Le  waa  to  cast. 
But  as  fortune  would  have  it,  the  thought 
came  to  mind  that  Mr,  Morse  was  even 
then  experimenting  in  the  capitol  with  the 
"  new-fangled  invention,"  having  stretched 
a  wire  from  the  basement  story  to  the 
ante-room  of  the  senate  chamber.  It  was 
therefore  in  Governor  Wallace's  power  to 
satisfy  himself  at  once  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  feasibility,  aad  he  determined 
to  try  it.  He  asked  leave  to  consider  his 
vote.  This  was  granted.  He  imme- 
diately stepped  out  of  the  committee  room, 
and  weut  to  the  ante-chamber,  which  was 
found  crowded  with  representatives  aiid 
sti-angers.  Governor  Wallace  requested 
permifsmn  to  put  a  question  to  the  "  mad- 
man "  (Morse)  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire      It  was  granted   immediately      He 


^y^/j>0ur^>^^^^^ 


wrote  the  question  and  handed  it  to  the 
telegrapher.  The  crowd  cried  "read! 
read  !"  In  a  very  shoct  time  the  answer 
was  received.  When  written  out  by  the 
operator,  the  same  cry  of  "  read  it !  read 
it  I "  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

To   Jiis   utter   astonishment.    Governor 
Wallace  found  that  the  madman  at  that  end 


of  the  wire  had  more  wit  and  force  than  the 
congressmen  at  the  other — the  laugh  was 
turned  completely  upon  tlie  committee-man. 
But,  as  western  men  are  rarely  satisfied 
with  one  fall — not  loss  than  two  failures 
out  of  three  attempts  forcing  from  them 
any  acknowledgment  of  defeat,  —  the 
governor  put  a  second  question,  and  there 
canie  a  second  answer.  If  the  first  raised 
a  laugh  at  his  expense,  the  second  convert- 
ed that  laugh  into  a  roar  and  a  shout.' 
He  was  more  tlian  satisfied.  Picking  up 
his  hat,  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
crowd,  the  good-natured  shout  following 
him  as  he  passed  along  tlie  passages  and 
halls  of  the  capitol. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Governor  Wallace 
voted  in  the  affirmative  of  the  motion  then 
pending  betore  tlie  committee,  and  it 
ptei  ailed  Tlie  chairman  reported  the 
hill,  the  house  and  senate  concurred  in  its 
passage,  and  thus  was  Professor  Morse 
successful  in  this  liis  last  struggle  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of — as 
it  h,is  proved — the  most  amazing  in- 
dention of  the  age,  the  electro-mag- 
netit  telegiaph.  If  the  committee  had 
ignored  the  proposition,  there  is  no 
telling  what  would  have  been  the  result. 
That  the  experiment  would  have  been 
finally  made,  no  one  can  entertain  a 
doubt.  But  when  or  by  whom  is  the 
question.  It  was  not  within  the  range 
of  ordinary  individual  fortune  to  malte 
it,  and,  if  it  was,  none  but  Professor 
Morse  would  have  hazarded  it. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Professor 
Morse  came  to  the  last  stage  of  discour- 
agement, in  the  prosecution  of  his  appeal 
to  congress,  before  light  finally  broke 
in  upon  him.     On  the  very  last  day  of 
the   session,    the   bill    relating   to  his 
case  was  the  one  hundred  and  twenti- 
eth on  the  senate  docket,  to  be  acted  upon 
in    course.       Concerning    tliis    scene,    a 
writer  in   Harper's  Monthly  states,  that 
during  the  entire   day  Professor    Morse 
watched  the  course  of  legislation  from  the 
gallery  with  nervous  trepidation  and  the 
deepest  anxiety.      At  length,    worn  out 
by  the  interminable  discussion  of   some 
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k  h  m   J      f       Ti        p     king 

g       t     t  I  ly     his 

1     1     g  d  w  t  1     g  I     1  tt    h         11    y  at 

Iteh  Iwtth      Id    ngSj 

(1      th     b  1    f    h  t  p      ible 

1      bll        lU  11        1  ti    t  L    must 

n  t        h       tt     t       to  th       1  b    s  of 

tl     b      h       1    te  1  by  f      h    li  he 

gl  1 1  bl  1  t    p  t      n     '»  to 

congie'fs  itafutuie  time  Hew  ordmgly 
made  hia  prepamtions  to  return  to  New 
York  on  the  following  moining  -in  I 
rejinng  to  rest  sink  into  i  profound 
slumber  fiom  whi  h  he  did  not  a,wike 
until  1  late  houi  on  the  following  moin 
ing  But  a  short  time  tfter  T,\hile  seatel 
it  the  breakfast  ttble  the  lerv  lut  in 
nouni-e  i  tl  at  a  lady  desiied  to  see  him 
Upon  entering  the  pwlor,  he  found  Mii'* 
Annie  Ellswoith  the  daughtei  if  the 
f  ommisaioner  ot  Pitpnts  nhose  fiie  w^s 
all  aglf  w  with  pleaauie 

/  h-ave  r?t  -e  to  congratulate  tjou  she 
remarked  as  he  entered  the  room  iiid 
approached  to  shake  hands  with  hei 

To  Longiatulate  me '  replied  Mr 
Morse,     and  f  r  what  i 

"  Why,  upon  the  passage  of  your  bill, 
to  be  sure,"  she  replied, 

"  Yon  must  surely  be  mistaken  ;  for  I 
left  at  a  late  hour,  and  its  fate  seemed 

"Indeed  I  am  not  mistaken,"  she  re- 
joined; "father  remained  until  the  close 
of  the  session,  and  your  bill  was  the  very 
last  that  was  acted  on,  and  I  begged 
permission  to  convey  to  you  the  news. 
I  am  30  happy  that  I  am  the  first  to  tell 

The  feelings  of  Professor  Morse  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  He 
grasped  Ida  young  companion  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  thanked  her  over  and  over 
again  for  the  joyful  intelligence,  saying — 

"  Aa  a  reward  for  being  the  first  bearer 
of  this  news,  you  shall  send  over  the  tele- 
graph the  first  message  it  conveys." 

"  I  will  hold  you  to  that  promise," 
replied  she;  " RemewJier ! " 

"  RemeTnher  !  "  responded  Professor 
Morse ;  and  they  parted. 


The  plans  of  Mr.  Morse  were  now  altcn 
gother  changed.  His  journey  homeward 
was  abandoned,  and  he  set  to  work  to  carry 
out  the  project  of  establishing  the  line  of 
electro-telegraph,  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  authorized  by  the  bill.  His 
first  idea  was  to  (.onvey  the  wires  inclosed 
m  a  lealen  tube  bene'ith  the  gnund  He 
had  already  arian^ed  a  plan  bj  which  the 
wiies  insulated  Ij  a  eo^eiing  f  cotton 
s»tuiated  m  gum  sheila  were  to  be 
inserted  into  leaden  pipes  in  the  piocess 
of  casting  But  aftei  the  evpendituie  of 
sevpial  thousand  dollars  and  much  delay 
this  |]an  was  given  up  and  the  one  now 
in  u  e  ot  extending  fhem  on  poles 
adopted 

Py  the  m™th  of  Ma\  l'^44  the  whole 
line  was  laid  and  magnets  and  recording 
instruments  were  itt  tl  ed  to  the  ends  ot 
the  wires  at  M  nnt  Clare  Dplot  Balti 
moie  and  at  the  supreme  cfurt  chamber 
m  the  capitol  at  Washii  gton  When  the 
ciicuit  w  a'l  complete  and  the  signal  at  the 
one  end  of  the  line  was  responded  to  by 
the  operatoL  at  the  other  Mr  Morse  aent 
1  messenger  to  Miss  Ellsn  ith  to  mfmn 
her  that  the  telegraph  awaited  her  mes- 
sage. She  speedily  responded  to  this,  and 
sent  for  transmission  the  following,  which 
was  the  first  formal  dispatch  ever  sent 
through  a  telegraphic  wdre  connecting 
remote  places  with  ea«h  other  : 

"  What  hath  God  wrought  ! " 

The  original  of  the  message  is  now  in 
the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society  at 
Hartfoi-d,  Connecticut.  The  practicability 
and  utility  of  the  invention  were  now 
clearly  and  firmly  established. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  and  triumphs 
of  this  invention,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
here  to  speak.  The  lines  of  telegraphic 
communication  which  now,  like  a  web, 
traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
republic,  and  which,  indeed,  connect  and 
cover  as  with  a  net-work  the  four  conti- 
nents of  the  globe,-^these  attest  the  vast- 
ness,  influence  and  power,  of  this  amazing 
invention.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  specify 
the  details  of  those  various  mechanical 
improvements    in   the    construction    and 
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working  of  the  apparatus,  aa  also  its  diver- 
sified adaptation,  brought  forward  by  t!ie 
fertile  geuiua  of  Morse,  as  well  as  by 
House,  Hughes,  Phelpa,  Shaffner,  0'E.eilly, 
Vail,  Farmer,  Page,  Hicks,  Ritchie,  etc., 
and  which  have  secm-ed  to  the  whole  system 
of  telegraphy  its  present  wonderful  degree 
of  scientific  perfection,  bringing  to  the 
discoverer  fame  and  pecuniaiy  fortune  at 
home,  and  also  the  most  splendid  medals, 
decorations  of  honor,  and  "  golden  gifts," 
from  nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe.  It  is  an  interesting  fa*t,  that  the 
first  kingly  acknowledgment  received  by 
Professor  Morse,  was  the  "  Order  of 
Glory"  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The 
rulers  of  Prussia,  Wurtemherg,  and  Aus 
tria,  sent  him  superb  gold  medals ;  the 
emperor  of  the  French  made  him  a  Cheva^ 
lier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  instJtntpd  by 
Napoleon  the  First ;  while  Denmoi-k  made 
him  one  of  the  knightly  "  Dannebrog," 
and  Spain  a  Kniglit  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 


powerful  an  enemy  Abd-el-Kader  proved 
liimself  to  the  French,  during  the  career 
of  conquest  undertaken  by  the  latter  in 
Algeria.  On  a  certain  occasion,  during 
that  ten-ifie  struggle,  the  French  telegraph 
made  the  announcement:  '^ Ahd-el-Kader 

has  been  taken ;"  a  fog,  however, 

enveloped  the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
in  obscurity.  The  excitement,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  money  market,  was  at  fever 
height,  at  the  supposed  capture  of  that 
adroit  enemy,  and  the  fluids  rose  tremen- 
dously. The  following  day,  the  sentence 
being  completed,  the  intelligence  ran  thus : 
"  Abd-el-Kader  has  been  taken  with  a 
dteadjiil  cold  in  his  head."  The  funds 
fell,  but  the  cofy; — ^which  was  worthy  of  a 
Rothschild's  subtlety  —  had  been  suffi- 
ciently successful  for  those  who  managed 
to  make  the  telegraph  play  into  the  hands 
of  their  financial  agents. 

A  case  of  a  somewhat  different  character 
— one  involving  the  "tender  passion" — 
was  thp  following       A  daughter  of  one  of 


An  example  or  two  of  the  humorous 
side  of  the  telegraph  may  here  be  given, 
as  a  kind  of  side-relief  to  a  subject 
liable  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat  exclu- 
sively involving  abstract  philosophical 
science  and  the  technical  minutiee  of  its 
application. 

Probably   no  one   is   ignorant   of   how 


the  wealthiest  merchants  in  Boston,  Mass., 
had  formed  an  attachment  for  a  handsome 
young  man,  who  was  a  clerk  in  her  father's 
counting-house.  The  father  having  heard 
of  the  attachment,  feigned  ignorance  of  it, 
with  a  view  of  enabling  him  more  success- 
fully to  adopt  measures  that  would  break 
it  off.     For  this  purpose  he  directed  the 
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young  man  to  proceed  to  England,  upon 
business;  and  the  lover  iiccordingly  ar- 
rived, on  Ilia  route,  in  Kew  York.  In  the 
meantime,  the  enamored  young  lady  had 
got  an  inkling  of  her  father's  intentions, 
and  wishing  to  frustrate  them  efftctuallt/, 
sent  a  message  to  that  effect  to  her  lover 
in  New  York,  by  the  following  expedient: 
She  took  lier  place  in  the  telegraph  oiBce 
in  Boston,  and  he  did  the  same  with  a 
magistrate,  in  the  ITew  York  office;  and 
now,  the  exchange  of  consent  heing  duly 
given  by  the  electric  flash,  tJiey  were  mar- 
ried by  telegraph  I  Shortly  after,  the 
lady's  father  insisted  upon  her  martiage 
with  the  gentleman  he  had  selected  for 
her;  and  judge  of  his  amazement  when 
she  told  him  that  she  was  already  married 
— the  mfe  of  Mr.  B.,  then  on  his  way  to 
England;  adding  an  explanation  of  the 
novel  way  in  which  the  ceremony  was  per- 
toimed  And  so  the  matter  ended ,  idding 
another  to  the  tiiumpha  of  love  and — 
electricity ' 

Dvuing  the  revolutionary  eicitement  in 
Europe,  m  1848,  the  astounding  lepoit 
flashed  across  Europe,  that  the  king  of 
Piu&iia  hod  abdicated !  The  statement 
originated  with  the  electric  telegiapb, 
whi  h  sent  the  frliowmg  dispatch  "The 
— Eingof — Ptufsio — has — gonetoPof —  " 
In  anothei  minute,  the  commimicatim  m 
tins  form  was  on  ita  wij  to  the  news- 
paper bulletins,  and  was  immediately  tele 
graphed  thenoe  m  eteiy  direction.  Not 
long  aftei  howeier,  the  dial  was  again 
agitated,  and  then  "s — dam"  ■nas  added, 
making  the  very  q[Uiet   piece   of    new^, 


"The  King  of  Prussia  has  gone  to  Pots- 

In  the  early  days  of  telegraphing,  the 
competition  for  priority  among  the  lead- 
ing journals  was  very  great,  and  feats  were 
performed  which,  for  that  day  of  the  art's 
infancy,  were  indeed  marvelous.  One 
instance  will  suffice : 

An  important  speech  by  Mr.  Clay  was 
much  looked  for.  It  was  delivered  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  on  a  Saturday,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald  deter- 
mined on  heating  his  contemporaries. 
Express  riders  were  ready,  and  in  less 
than  five  hours  a  full  report  of  the  speech 
was  in  Cincinnati.  Notifications  had  been 
sent  along  the  line  of  telegraph  to  "look 
out;"  and  at  four  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  publisher  of  the  Herald  had 
the  speech  before  him  in  New  York — ^tbe 
di'ftonce  being  more  than  eleven  hundred 
mdes  This  wis  done  during  a  lieivy  rain, 
md  while  a  thunder  'ihower  a  a->  passing 
o^er  a  portion  of  both  the  eastern  and 
western  hnei  At  Cincinnati,  where  it 
was  to  he  copied  m  pa'^sing,  the  telegraph 
suddenly  (.eated  woikmg  to  the  dismay  of 
the  superintendent  Beingshortofproper 
hands,  he  mounted  a  horse,  ind  followed 
the  line,  through  the  pelting  storm,  until 
he  found  a  break,  laused  by  the  falling  of 
a  tree,  beyond  Turtle  Creek,  a  distance  of 
twenty-one  miles  He  finished  mending 
the  bleak  at  dark,  and  then  returned  to 
the  city,  where  in  tlie  tempoiary  absence 
of  othei  competent  operators  received  the 
speech  and  sent  it  to  New  Yi  ik,  finishing 
it  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
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TREMENDOUS   FIRE   IN   NEW  YORK  CITY.— 1835. 


Ita  Uestructivpii0ss  Unparalleled,  up  to  this  Periocl,  in  the  Wesleni  World. — ItesistleES  DevaBtatioii  for 
Sixlpen  Hours  in  Midwinter. — A  Pall  of  Iluin  and  Desolation  Oter  tlie  Richest  Business  Locality 
in  America.— Nearly  Seven  Hundred  Wareiiousea,  Filled  with  Costly  Merchandise,  and  the  Com- 
merce of  Every  Clime,  Lsid  in  Ashes. — Loss  Upwards  of  Eighteen  Millions. — Peooliar  Seat  of  this 
Fire. — The  Money  Center  of  America. — Breaking  Out  in  the  Evening,-— Fury  of  the  Norlli  Wind  — 
The  Flames  Spread  Violently. — Bitter  and  Intense  Cold. — Freezing  of  the  Engine-Water. — All  the 
Elcmentfl  Hostile. — Human  Endeavors  Powerless,^ Acres  on  Fire  at  Midnight, — Sweeps  from  Point 
to  Point.— Mingled  Horror  and  Sublimity,— Efforts  to  Save  the  Exchnnge.- Fate  of  that  Splendid 
Pile. — Fall  of  its  Magnificent  Dome.— Numberless  Reverses  of  Fortune. — Rich  Men  Made  Penni- 
less.— A  Singular  Eioeption,— Swarms  of  Bold  Robbers, — Militate  Protection  Required. — Discovery 
of  a  Diabolical  Crime. — Supposed  Cause  of  the  Fire. 


N  histoij  aff  1  li  but  few  instaiiLes  of  more  awful  desolation  by 
han  that  whi  li  so  auddenlj  visited  the  ity  of  New  York,  on  the 
ith  and  seventeenth  of  Decembei  1836  Indeed,  theie  aie  not 
eximplea  of  anv  calamities  itfecting  property  and  business 
sts  showing  gieater  destm  tion  oi  involving  consequences 
m  iH  dibtrfsaing  The  consuming  of  neirli  seven  hundied  spacious  storehouses  of 
tl  e  first  lisa  filled  mth  the  most  viluihle  goo  Is  ot  all  I  ind  and  from  all  countries, 
covering  about  twenty  aLies  ot  land  and  giving  emploiment  in  various  connectiona 
t  several  thousand  peiaon  ,  ■was  an  unj  re  cedent  ed  event,  m  the  roll  of  national 
diaaatets.  It  waa  not,  however,  upon  the  individuals  directly  employed,  nor  upon  the 
owners  or  occupanta  of  the  buildings  conaumed,  nor  even  upon  the  merchants,  that 
tlie  chief  burden  of  this  appalling  calamity  fell ;  but  it  waa  the  thousands  of  widows 
and  orphans  who  were  dependent  upon  the  dividenda  of  their  little  atock  in  the  insur- 
ance companies  for  their  daily  bread,  who  were  most  afflicted  by  this  unpitying  devas- 
tation ;  and  next  to  them,  the  artisan  and  manufacturer,  in  almost  every  district  of  the 
United  States,  liowever  remote,  was  irretrievably  involv  1  Ind  d  very  species  of 
business  and  every  ramification  of  trade,  throughout  the  U  w  iously  affected. 

It  was  the  fountain-head  that  had  been  so  dreadfully  ravag  d  a  I  tl  hole  nation  felt 
the  shock.     Other  fires  there  have  been,  most  disastrous  n    1  xt  nt  — at  Savannah, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Pittsburg,  Portland,  Albany  S  Lou  Charleston,  etc., 
— but  this  is  conceded  to  have  been,  up  to  that  time,  th  m  t  f  a  f  lly  memorable,  of 
the  century,    and,    therefore,    appropriately   narrated     a   tl  1  u  For  terrible 
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destructioa  o£  lite,  d,ho,  iiumlieiing  some 
seventy  Tictims,  mcluding  Hon  George 
W.  Smith,  guvetiiot  of  the  state,  the 
burning  oi  the  theatei  xn  Richmond,  Va,, 
December  24, 1811,  will  forever  be  remem- 
bered. 

At  nine  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  "Wednes- 
day, December  sixteenth,  smoke  and  flames 
were  seen  to  issue  from  a  five-story  build- 
ing in  Merchant  street,  formerly  Hanover 
street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  and  in  precisely  that  locality 
of  the  metropolis  which  was  crowded  with 
the  moat  costly  treasures  of  foreign  and 
domestic  production.  The  weather  had 
been  unusually  severe  for  several  days ; 
but  on  the  night  in  question,  the  cold  had 
increased  to  an  intensity  almost  without 
precedent,  the  thermometer  standing  he- 
low  zero,  with  fierce  north  winds,  amount- 
ing nearly  to  a  gale.  It  was  an  awful 
night  for  New  York  and  the  country. 

The  fiames  soon  leaped  forth  in  fury 
through  every  aperture,  and  seized  on 
the  adjoining  buildings  for  their  im- 
mediate prey,  and,  spreading  from  this 
pomt,  the  lagmg  element  m  a  short  time 
obt'tmed  a  treniendoui  advantage  in  the 
most  comp'wtly  and  lottilj  huilt  portion 
of  the  city,  filled  with  silks,  cloths,  liquors, 
oils,  ihemiiaN,  and  other  combustibles, 
and  mteiseoted  only  by  narrow  streets 
which  tonld  interpose  no  barrier  to  the 
prrgress  of  the  flame'i 

Owing  to  the  unpiialleled  severity  of 
the  weather,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  so  many  alarms  within  the  week, 
requiring  so  large  an  amount  of  harassing 
service  of  the  fire  department,  the  latter 
did  not  rally  with  its  accustomed  alacrity. 
It  was  soon  found,  too,  that  the  effort  put 
forth  to  check  the  power  of  ths  conflagra- 
tion in  tliat  quarter  to  which  the  wind  was 
BO  vehemently  urging  it,  was  utterly  una- 
vailing. The  water  so  plenteously  thrown 
upon  it  by  liydrants  aad  engines,  was 
blown  back  in  the  faces,  and  fell  con- 
gealed ■it  the  teet  of  the  biave  firemen,  or 
seemed  only  to  add  to  the  fury  and  force 
of  the  destio^Pi,  which  lapidly  embraced 
the  great   lan^o  of  houaea  ou  the  opposite 


side,  until  the  whole  triangular  block, 
formed  by  Wall,  William,  and  Pearl 
streets,  became  one  lofty  altar  of  waving 
fires.  From  this  point,  taking  the  direc- 
tion of  Wall  street  below  Pearl,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Pearl  street  below  Wall, 
on  the  other,  the  flames  rolled  on,  mocking 
all  Imman  endeavors  to  restrain  them. 

Advancing  thus  in  two  gi-and  divisions, 
the  conflagration,  as  contrasted  with  the 
red  masses  of  buildings  which  they  alter- 
nately illuminated  with  glaring  brightness 
and  wrapped  in  huge  volumes  of  smoke, 
conveyed  to  the  beholder  the  idea  of  some 
fabulous  monster  of  destruction,  waving 
its  wings  over  its  helpless  and  devoted 
prey. 

The  extraordinary  strength  of  the  Wall 
street  buildings — many,  of  them  resisting 
firmly  the  assaults  of  the  destroyer,  and 
none  of  the  walls  crumbling  and  falling 
into  the  street,  as  is  so  generally  the  case 
■ — did  more  for  the  security  of  those  north 
of  the  street,  than  anything  within  the 
power  of  human  effort.  Onward,  how- 
ever, still  onward,  continued  the  resistless 
sweep  of  destruction,  involving  some  of 
the  most  massive  blocks  of  warehouses  in 
the  world,  crammed  with  the  costliest  of 
goods  from  every  section  and  clime. 

After  consuming  the  Phcenix  buildings 
on  Wall  street,  the  fire  pursued  its 
way  to  Water  street,  Prout  street,  and 
at  length,  as  the  morning  dawned, 
to  South  street,  adjoining  the  East 
river.  But  progressing  at  the  same 
time,  through  Pearl  street,  on  both  sides, 
towards  Hanover  square,  it  crossed  and 
speedily  devoured  Governeur  lane,  Jones's 
lane,  and  the  whole  of  Front  and  Water 
streets  that  lay  between  Wall  street  and 
Franklin  market.  In  the  meantime,  it 
was  furiously  extending  through  Exchange 
street  and  Exchange  place  to  William 
street,  and  to  all  the  buildings  in  the  rear 
of  the  Merchants'  Exchange. 

This  magnificent  and  beautiful  edifice, 
which,  for  the  elegant  grandeur  of  its  ar- 
chitecture, was  the  pride  not  onlj'  of 
New  York  but  of  the  whole  country,  it 
was  hoped  would  continue  to  rear  its  dome 
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11  the  sl>,  tliDigh    iH  1  1    i       1  jull 

Iccjme  a  scene  of  desolitioii — for,  there 
being  no  flimea  between  it  an<l  tlie  course 
<.f  the  wind,  it  seemed  tortuiiatply  spcuie 
from,  ajiy  imminent  danger.  And  so  much 
confidence  was  reposed  in  this  presumption, 
tliat  the  building  was  selected  as  the  grand 
depot  for  the  most  precious  kinds  of  mer- 
chandi.se  that  could  he  rescued  from  the 
adjacent  streets,  and  with  which  its  great 
hall  was  completely  piled.  Every  pre- 
caution, too,  was  taken  to  preserve  it,  by 
conveying  hose  to  its  roof,  and  by  spread- 
ing wet  blankets  along  those  parts  of  the 
windows  and  cornices  most  exposed  to  the 
heat.  But  all  proved  vain !  At  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  splendid  edifice 
took  fire,  and  although  the  flames  preyed 
upon  it  but  slowly  for  some  time,  they  at 
length  burst  forth  from  its  roof  and  dome, 
and  weaved  a  pall  of  ruin  over  its  vast  and 
licautiful  form.  For  fuil  half  an  hour,  the 
flames  arose  in  pyramidal  columns,  from 
its  dome,  up  to  an  immense  height  in  the 
troubled  sky,  and  rendered  it  a  most  sub- 
lime thougli  fearful  object.      But  before 


theunhippy  personi  who  h-id  made  it  a 
refuge  for  then  propeity  tiom  the  teriiblo 
eiienii  that  was  abroad,  could  again  rescue 
scaicelj  in  aitiile,  the  dome  fell  m  mth  a 
portentous  crash,  burying  beneath  its 
ruined  arches  the  new  and  beautiful  statue 
of  the  illustrious  Hamilton.  A  gallant  effort 
was  made  to  save  this  statue,  by  a  young 
officer  from  the  navy  yard,  with  a  party  of 
four  or  five  sailors ;  they  had  actually 
succeeded  in  removing  it  from  the  pedestal, 
when  the  danger  from  the  approaching 
fall  of  the  roof, — watched  with  breathless 
anxiety  by  the  ten-or-stricken  multitude — 
compelled  them  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

At  this  time,  the  fire  on  Pearl  street  had 
reached  Hanover  square,  which  large  space 
of  ground  was  covered  with  goods.  A 
desperate  struggle  was  made  to  save  them, 
but  so  rapidly  did  the  fare  spread  on  both 
Hideo  of  the  square  that  in  a  slioit  time 
everything  was  reduced  tj  cinders  Of 
the  So  ith  Dutch  church  which  hid  also 
been  stored  with  valuables  nothing  wis 
lett  but  the  "jate  walls  The  post  ofBce 
share  1  the  hi  no  lesol  iti  n 
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1  nt  build- 


To  cliock  tlie  augmonting  pilanclic  of 
fire,  when  water  could  not  be  thiown  ujon 
it  or  seemed  of  no  avail  if  it  wis  gun 
powder  was  at  last  resorted  to,  but  none 
in  siifflcienfc  quaatitiea  was  to  te  procured 
in  the  <!ity,  it  not  being  allowed  as  in 
article  of  mercbaudise.  An  application  '\t 
the  fort  on  Governor's  Island  was  unsu 
cessful ;  but  pj  ly  w 

cured,  after  d  yl  g]  t  f 
navy  yard,  w  th  a  p 
the  demoliti  n  f  m 
ings  by  this  m  t   b  t  d  mat  rially 

to  the  subji  g  t  f   th     fl         ,  which 

was  finally  effected  at  Goentiea  slip,  about 
noon  of  Thursday,  after  an  awful  and 
uninterrupted  devastation  of  sixteen  hours. 

Thus,  seventeen  of  the  most  valuable 
'blocks'  in  the  money  and  business  part 
of  the  city  were  totally  destroyed,  and 
three  others  nearly  so.  The  total  loss,  as 
given  in  the  New  American  Cyclopcedia, 
was  more  than  eighteen  ■million  dollars  ! 
Sis  hundred  and  seventy  buildings  were 
burnt,  principally  occupied  as  importing 
and  wholesale  warehouses, — the  seat,  in- 
deed, of  the  greatest  monetary  and  com- 
mercial transactions  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. It  is  not  likely  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  given  section  of  any  other  city 
in  the  world,  of  equal  extent,  would  have 
involved  a  greater  loss  of  capital,  or  mined 
the  fortunes  of  a  larger  number  of  men. 
The  south  side  of  Wall  street  was  half 
destroyed.  William,  Pearl,  Water,  Front 
and  South  streets,  from  Wall  street  to 
Coenties  slip,  were  in  ruins.  Exchange 
place,  Hanover  street.  Merchant  street, 
and  Hanover  square,  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed j  Stone  street,  from  Pearl  to  Broad 
street,  nearly  so.  Some  of  the  buildings 
on  Broad  street  suffered ;  but  throughout 
the  night  this  noble  avenue  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  only  efficient  barrier 
against  the  entire  destruction  of  tlie  first 
ward,  involving  results  almost  incalculable, 
to  property  of  every  description. 

Before  the  gunpowder  was  used  in  blow- 
ing up  the  buildings,  there  were  constantly 
beard  loud  reports  caused  by  explosions 
of  casks  of  spirits,  chemicals,   and  other 


substances  Duingthe  ei  t  re  ni^ht  the 
scene  wis  one  of  iwtul  terrci  and  mde 
sent  able  gnndeur  The  drought  of  the 
season  hid  tontiilut^d  to  the  lombusti 
bihtj  of  the  mateiials,  md  the  rijidit3 
with  which  house  niter  house  rmge  aftei 
lange  if  buildings  wis  wrapped  in  flime'i, 
was  frightful  to  the  1  eholdei  The  gile 
leiug  stiong  lai^e  fill  es  of  fiie  weio 
borne  whirling  alott  through  the  daik 
vault  of  heaven,  with  teirful  &\  kndor 

Among  the  noticeable  matters  of  curi- 
osity, observed  during  the  progress  of  the 
conflagration,  was  the  resistance  offered 
so  long  and  staunchly  to  the  flames,  by 
the  South  Dutch  church,  Eev.  Dr.  Mat- 
thews's,  but  which  finally  yielded  to  the 
all-conquering  foe.  The  bright  gold  ball 
and  star  surmounting  the  structure — 
crowning  the  Idghest  point  of  the  spire — 
gleamed  brilliantly ;  and  thus,  while  the 
two  were  shining,  in  the  deep  blue  con- 
cave, with  an  intensity  of  brightness 
which  attracted  general  remark,  they  sud- 
denly gave  one  surge,  and  fell,  in  all  their 
glory,  into  the  chaotic  heap  beneath. 
Similar  was  the  fate  of  the  Hamilton 
statue,  which,  towering  brightly  amidst 
the  sea  of  fiames  that  dashed  against  its 
crackling  base,  cast  a  mournful  glance  on 
the  terrific  scene,  and  then  fell  with  stately 
motion,  perishing  under  the  crush  of  the 
edifice  of  which  it  had  been,  as  it  were, 
the  tutelary  genius,  A  fine  old  syca- 
more, near  the  corner  of  Beaver  and  Wil- 
liam streets,  on  the  premises  formerly 
occupied  by  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  vig- 
orously resisted  the  foe,  standing  un- 
harmed amid  the  ruins. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  slips,  a  novel 
spectacle  occurred.  A  large  quantity  of 
turpentine,  piled  up  in  barrels,  caught  the 
flames  and  burnt  with  great  fury,  on  ac- 
count of  its  peculiarly  inflammable  charac- 
ter. It  ran  down  in  a  stream,  like  burn- 
ing lava,  into  the  dock,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and,  being  lighter  than  the 
latter,  spread  out  until  it  had  covered  a 
vast  extent,  giving  the  river  the  appear- 
ance of  one  rolling  mass  of  liquid  fire, 
startling  but  beautiful  to  behold. 
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Peci  li  trly  e\c  tmg  was  tlie  doom  wh  ch 
01  eitook  II  mci ei  '-q  rae,  where  e^ ery 
brdj  thought  the  goods  depo&ited  would 
}  r  peifectly  safe  In  this  great  area 
thiie  was  ■wicumiilated  fiom  the  stoik  of 
dl  the  Ereiit-h  stores,  %  mass  of  sdl  s, 
sitms,  iTfies,  dresses  m  pittem,  c  ipes, 
<"  T-hmeie  shawls,  and  the  iichest  kinds  of 
fmty  articles,  forining  an  enormous  pde 
lity  feet  wide  bj  twenty  five  feefc  m 
hfight,  or  nearlj  one  Lundied  feet  squiie 
&  ddenly,  and  to  the  apiUmg  consterna- 
tion of  the  anxi  lus  throng,  i  gust  of  fl  ime, 
like  1  itieak  of  lightning,  tame  from  the 
north-east   corner  building,  and  shooting 


anl  hippy  were  the  next  Iij  banl  rupti 
utterlj  ruined  Stiphen  Whitncj  s  loss, 
in  stores,  ttock,  uid  goods,  wai  estimated 
■it  nearly  halt  ^  million  dollars  In  one 
of  the  stores  consumed,  were  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  leid ,  after  the 
fire  w  ts  Q^eI  and  the  inbbi&h  remoied,  it 
K-is  foimd  tliat  the  lead  had  melted  into 
piodigious  mtssea,  so  that  the  owner  had 
to  qu«iy  it  out 

The  gieit  dij  goods  firm  of  which 
Artliui  lappan,  the  renowned  abolition 
leader  was  it  the  head,  escaped,  peculiarly, 
the  absolute  rum  m  which  so  m*inj  of  the 
other  great  firms  were   involved.     Their 
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nild]^  itross  the  squ^ie  blown  bj  the 
strong  wind,  set  fire  to  the  entire  mis-j 
N"  human  effort  could  fur  a  moment  sui 

easfullj  mteipone,  and  i  few  moments 
the  whole  was  but  a  heap  of  cinders  and 
a^h,.s 

Some  of  the  indmdual  losses  were,  of 
conise  immense  ,  as  an  e\ample,  one  mei 
(hitit  htd  m  siUis  alone,  three  hundred 
thiiusand  dollars,  nliii,h  were  destiojed, 
another,  two  hundred  thousand  dolKis  m 
tea-s  ind  brandies  Many  who  went  home 
to  their  f^mihes  that  evening    prosperous 


•itoie  being  ot  stone  ind  having  \nndoTi 
shutters  ot  thick  boiler  iron — put  nn  after 
tho  mobs  of  the  previous  year, — withstood 
the  flames  for  nearlj  an  hoitr,  while  "M 
was  in  ablaze  around  it,  so  thit  theie  was 
thus  aftoided  time  to  t,arry  out  the  books 
and  papers,  and  a  vtry  laige  amount  of 
goods,  estimated  at  one  bundled  thousand 
dollars  in  value,  placing  them,  after  two 
lemoves,  beyond  the  spread  of  the  fire 
The  energy  and  dnmg  with  which  the 
colored  people  pressed  forviard,  m  the  face 
of  eveiy  obstacle,  to  saie   Mi     Ta[ipan's 
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property,  greatly  impressed  the  bystanders. 
It  was  with  difficulty  tliey  were  restrained 
from  mailing  in,  after  the  flames  had 
burst  out  at  the  door.  In  addition  to  the 
value  of  what  they  thus  saved,  was  a  con- 
siderable insurance. 

Aa  usual,  those  miscreants  who  always 
avail  themselves  of  such  public  opportuni- 
ties to  exercise  their  skill  in  plundering, 
did  not  neglect  the  present  most  fruitful 
and  tempting  occasion.  The  extent  of 
their  depredations,  and  the  number  of  rob- 
bers who  conunitted  them,  were  commen- 
surate with  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  conilagration.  More  than  ninety  rob- 
bers were  taken  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  property  during  the  night  of  the 
fire  ;  and  the  ensuing  day,  some  two  hun- 
dred more  were  arrested  for  having  in 
their  possession  property  which  was  stolen 
from  the  iire.  The  scenes  at  the  police 
office,  growing  out  of  these  criminal  prac- 
tices, were  of  a  kind  that  beggared  de- 
scription,—  the  squalid  misery  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  were  arrested 
with  their  ill-gotten  spoils,  the  lies  and 
prevarications  to  which  they  resorted  to 
induce  the  magistrates  not  to  commit 
them  to  prison,  their  objurgations  and 
wailings  when  they  found  they  must  re- 
linquish the  splendid  prizes  they  had 
seized  during  the  raging  of  the  flre  and 
the  accompanying  excitement.  The  num- 
bers in  which  these  persons  were  brought 
up  for  examination,  by  the  police  and  mil- 
itary, exceeded  anything  of  a  similar  kind 
on  record.  For  three  days  and  nights, 
every  place  capable  of  affording  detention 
was  crammed  with  these  unhappy  culprits 
—  sometimes  as  many  as  oue  hundred 
being  in  confinement  at  the  same 
moment.  Hundreds  were  discharged 
without  any  other  proceedings  than 
merely  taking  from  them  their  plunder ; 
and,  indeed,  hut  very  few  of  the  whole 
number,  even  those  who  had  pillaged  to  a 
very  large  amount,  could  be  convicted  in 
a  court  of  justice,  in  consequence  of  the 
impossibility  of  identifying,  by  the  neces- 
sary legal  proof  in  such  cases,  the  prop- 
erty stolen.     But  tlius  it  was — the  night 


of  terror  was  made  a  carnival  of  lawless- 

On  the  second  night  after  the  conflagra- 
tion, a  couple  of  gentlemen  observed  a 
stout  Irishwoman  walking  up  Pearl  street, 
near  the  corner  of  Wall  street,  with  what 
was  evidently  a  ponderous  bundle  under 
her  cloak.  When  she  saw  the  gentlemen 
observing  her,  she  iramediately  commenced 
singing,  with  the  usual  maternal  tone 
and  accent,  'Hush-a-by,  baby,'  etc.  The 
gentlemen  thinking  that  the  poor  baby 
was  quite  worrisome,  offered  their  aid  to 
quiet  its  infant  restlessness.  '  Oh,  bless 
your  honors,  she's  asleep  now,'  was  the 
response.  The  gentlemen  still  persisted 
in  having  a  peep  at  the  blooming  little 
cherub.  She  resisted — but  manly  tender- 
ness could  not  be  overcome  thus.  On 
opening  the  cloak,  they  found  that  the 
dear  little  creature,  in  the  terror  of  the 
moment,  liad  actually  changed  into  an 
armful  of  the  richest  silk  and  satin  goods, 
slightly  burnt  at  the  ends.  The  affection- 
ate mother  was  immediately  secured  and 
put  beyond  the  reach  of  any  similar 
maternal  trials. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  thousand  baskets 
of  champagne  were  broken  and  destroyed, 
the  tops  being  unceremoniously  knocked 
off,  and  the  contents  drank  up  by  the 
crowds  surrounding  the  fire  or  working. 
An  immense  quantity  of  baskets  of  cham- 
pagne were  to  be  seen  fioating  in  the 
docks,  and  cheese  and  provisions  were  pro- 
fusely scattered  about.  Had  it  not  been 
foL-  the  civic  patrols  formed  in  several  of 
the  wards,  property  to  a  much  greater 
amount  would  have  been  pillaged.  The 
United  States  marines,  too,  in  a  large 
body,  under  official  command,  formed  a 
complete  chain  of  sentinels,  all  along 
South  street,  from  the  Fulton  ferry  to 
Wall  street,  and  up  Wall  to  the  Exchange ; 
they  kept  their  post,  with  bayonets  fixed, 
all  night,  and  proveda  terror  to  the  hordes 
of  thieves  hovering  around.  Nevertheless, 
in  addition  to  the  inevitable  robberies 
after  the  ordinary  methods,  vast  quanti- 
ties of  merchandise  were  carried  off 
in  boats,  during    the    long    nights,    and 
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■ietretpil  on  tlie  Long  Island  and  Jersey 

One  of  the  most  remarliahlp  Ipvelop 
nicnts  of  crimi'  m  tlio  mid-.t  ot  theRe 
stene^  of  terror  ind  disaster,  was  the  case 
of  tlie  man  (.auglit  in  the  act  of  setting 
hie  to  the  house  at  the  comei  of  Stone  and 
Bioad  streets  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive,  that  there  could  exist  such  a 
fiend  as  this  in  human  shape,  without  sup- 
posing him  to  be  either  a  maniac,  or  dninli: 
with  liquor.  It  would  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  done  with  design — and  that  of 
the  moat  diabolical  nature, — when  it  is 
considered  that  the  fearful  apprehensions 
of  the  whole  of  that  paort  of  the  city  were 
directed  to  this  point,  lest  the  fire  would 
cross  it  and  reach  the  Battery. 

On  the  determination,  finally  arrived  at, 
to  check  the  onward  march  of  the  fire  by 
blowing  up  the  buildings  with  gunpowder, 
the  fate  of  the  city  was  believed  to  Lang. 
The  material  with  which  to  carry  out  this 
plan  was,  as  alreadj'  observed,  obtained 
with  diffl-culty,  but  it  was  used  effectually 
when  once  secured.  Kothing  could  be 
more  characteristic  than  the  entire  sanff 
froid  with  which  the  sailors  of  Captain 
Mix's  party  carried  about,  wrapped  up  in 
a  blinlcet  or  a  pea-jacket,  as  it  might  hap- 
\  e  kegs  and  barrels  of  gunpowder,  amid 
o  sta  t  shower  of  fire,  as  they  cour- 
aceo  slj  followed  their  oiBcers  to  the 
VA  ouB  I  11  ngs  indicated  for  destruction. 
bt  ng  V  tl  the  cold,  the  hardy  fellows 
never  for  a  moment  quailed  m  the  pei 
f  rnian  e  of  their  dut^  feo  inclement 
indped  did  the  weithei  continue  thit 
manj  of  the  firemen  weie  Lompelled  to 
til  e  the  fine  blankets  saved  fiom  the 
fidines  and  catting  i  hole  tbr  ugh  them 
fn\crt  them  into  tempjrarj  tloiks  m 
th  s  attiie  thej  were  seen  the  ensuing  day 
di  igging  home  then  engineB  mnnj  of  the 
(001  tellows  being  so  exhausted  b>  fatigue 
in  I  bitten  by  the  told  that  they  were  well 
nigh  asleep  as  they  walKed.  One  entire 
company,  thus  accoutered, — thinking  the 
best  way  of  dealing  with  their  troubles  was 
to  make  light  of  them, — had  artificial 
wreaths  and  bunches  of  aitificial  flowers. 


of  the  richest  kind  in  their  caps,  puked 
up  from  the  wreck  of  mittei  s  ittered 
beneath  their  feet,  in  this  gaib  they 
left  the  scene  of  their  protiacted  toil  pre- 
senting a  \ery  singular  tontrast  with 
their  begnmmed  fates  and  laded  appear- 
ance 

The  striking  advantage  of  railroads 
(then  in  their  infancy  in  the  United 
States),  especially  at  a  season  when  every- 
thing is  locked  up  in  ice,  was  never  more 
emphatically  demonstrated,  than  in  the 
prompt  arrival  of  fire  engines  from  New- 
ark, H.  J.,  nine  miles  distant.  The  same 
locomotive  that  early  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing carried  out  the  news  of  the  great  flr^ 
brought  these  engines  on  their  platform 
within  an  hour  afterwards  to  the  city. 
Their  services  were  eminently  useful.  The 
noble  conduct,  too,  of  the  Philadelphia 
firemen,  won  for  them  deserved  praise. 
Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gence from  New  York,  four  hundred  of 
them  organized  themselves  and  started  to 
go  on,  Unfortunately,  by  the  breaking 
down  of  one  of  the  cars  on  the  railroad,  a 
large  number  of  them  were  obliged  to  go 
back,  but  some  arrived  early  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  the  remainder  followed  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  They  reported 
themselves  immediately  on  arrival,  and 
having  stations  assigned  them  amid  the 
ruins,  went  to  work  with  great  spirit  and 
effect. 

The  appearance  of  things  on  the  day 
after  the  fire,  was  such  as  to  impress  itself, 
melfaceably,  upon  the  memory.  It  re- 
quired lut  a  slight  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
niiion  tor  the  beholder  to  feel  as  though 
he  weie  m  the  vicinity  of  Pompeii,  with 
Vesuvius  sending  up  its  lurid  glare  close 
at  hand  throwing  a  melancholy  light  over 
the  leserted  ruins.  Just  here  arose  a 
large  anl  ragged  pile,  where  the  corners 
of  four  t'itely  buildings  still  stood  up  by 
mutual  support;  there  towered  grandly  a 
solitaiy  chimney;  yonder  stood  the  frown- 
ing fragment  of  a  vast  wall ;  a  little  far- 
ther, was  the  front  of  a  half  block,  the 
windows  gone, —  reminding  one,  in  the 
dim  distance,  of  the  vacancy  and  desola- 
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tioii  of  a  La*tle ,  m  the  midst,  tliere 
loomed  up  half  a  dozen  cold-visaged  granite 
pillars,  standing  as  though  they  were  grim 
and  solitary  sentinels,  stationed  there  to 
frighten  the  plunderer  from  his  ill-sought 
booty.  But  here  is  the  grandest  ruin  of 
all— the  Escliaiigo  '  with  its  huge  pillars 
rent  and  torn  fiom  top  to  battoui,  aad  the 
massy  architraves,  like  the  antiquated 
temples  of  C  i  tliago  and  Pilmyra,  still 
tottering  upon  thejr  capitali !  So  vast 
was  the  barren  waste,  that  an  uninter- 
rupted view  was  afforded  fiom  Wall  street 
to  the  East  riier  and  thente  to  Coenties 
slip ;  a  prospect  of  iwful  giandeur,  as  far 
as  tlie  eye  could  reach. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Exchange 
was  the  architectural  pride,  not  only  of 
!New  York,  but  of  the  nation.  It  was 
three  magnificent  stories  in  height,  with 
corresponding  basement  and  attic.  The 
south-west  front,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  front,  and  the  main  front  on  Wall 
street,  was  of  Westchester  marble.  The 
first  and  second  stories  were  of  the  Ionic 
order,  from  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias, 
at  Prigne,  in  Ionia.  A  recessed  elliptical 
portico,  of  forty  feet  width,  introduced  in 


Iiijut,  A  ncieeii  ot  foui  columns  and  two 
antse,  each  thirty  feet  high,  and  three  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter  above  the  base, 
composed  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  ex- 
tended across  the  front  of  the  portico,  sup- 
porting an  elegant  entablature  of  sis  feet 
in  height,  on  which  rested  the  third  story, 
making  a  height  of  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  cupola  which  crowned  tlie 
structure  was  also  sixty  feet  high 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  rotunda 
and  exchange  room  was  b^  a  flight  of 
mai-ble  steps,  with  a  pedestal  at  ew,h  end. 
The  vestibule  was  of  the  Ionic  order, 
from  the  little  Ionic  temple  of  Ulyssus. 
The  exchange  room,  which  was  the  rotunda, 
measured  seventy-five  feet  long,  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  forty-two  feet  high.  In  the 
center  of  this  splendid  rotunda  was 
erected,  by  the  liberality  of  the  New  York 
merchants,  the  statue  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, sculptured  by  Ball  Hughes.  This 
fine  work  of  art  was  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  including  the  base  on  which  it  was 
elevated,  and  chiseled  from  the  whitest 
marble. 

After  a  long  and  critical  official  investi- 
gation, as  to   the  origin  of  this  fire,  the 
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conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee, was,  that  a  report  like  an  explo- 
sion of  a  gas-pipe  was  heard  in  the  store 
No.  26  Merchant  street,  to  proceed  from 
No.  28,  and  soon  after  the  flames  seemed 
to  have  been  enkindled,  on  the  first  floor, 
and  shot  up  with   the   rapidity  of  lightr 


ning  through  the  scuttles  in  the  several 
floors  to  the  uppei'  story  and  through  the 
roof.  The  fire,  therefore,  must  have  been 
produced  by  the  bursting  of  a  gas-pipe, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  gas,  until  it 
came  in  contact  with  the  coal  in  the  stflve 
or  grate,  by  which  it  was  ignited. 
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STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  RIGHT  OF  PETITION  IN  CON- 
GRESS.—1836. 


John  QuiingF  Adams,  the  "  OM  Man  Eloquent,"  Carries  on  a  Conleet  of  Eleven  Days,  Single- Handed, 
in  its  Defense,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, — Passage  of  the  "  Gag  Rule." — Expulsion  and  Assas- 
sination Tiireatened. — His  Unquailing  Courage. — A  Speolatle  Unwitnessed  Before  in  the  Halls  of 
Legielation  —Triumph  of  Hia  Master  Mind  —The  Right  and  Petitions  Constitutional  One.— Indiscrira- 
inale  aud  Unrestricted, — Aati-Slavery  Petitions. — Mr.  Adams  Their  Champion. — An  Unpopular  Posi- 
tion.— He  Defies  every  Menace, — His  Bold  and  Intrepid  Couduot. — The  Horth  and  South  at  Variance. 
Monster  Petitions  Pour  In. — A  Memorial  from  Slaves. — Wild  Tumult  in  the  House,— Cries  of  "Expel 
the  Old  Scoundrel  1 " — Proposal  to  Censure  and  Disgrace  Him. — Mr.  Adams  Unmoved  Amidst  the 
Tempest, — Eloquence  and  Indomitableness  — A  Petition  to  Dissolve  the  Union. — Increased  Exasper- 
ation.— Violent  and  Denunciatory  Debate  .—Sublime  Bearing  of  Mr.  Adams. — Vindicated  and  Vic- 
torious at  Last. — What  He  Lived  to  See.— -Honor  from  His  Opponents. 


ERABLE  in  years,  and  laden  with  political 
iiinorsr— such  as  a  king  might  be  |ivoui!  of,  John 
3uincy  Adams  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
louse  of  representatives  at  Washington,  in  1831. 
[t  was  about  this  time,  that  the  anti-slavery  socie- 
;iee  of  the  Korth  began  to  petition  congress  for  the 
ibolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
nhibition  of  the  inter-state  slave-trade,  and  kin- 
Ired  measures.  Though  comparatively  few  at  the 
>utset,  the  petitioners  for  these  objects  increased 
^atly  in  numbers  during  the  next  four  or  five 
years,  until  they  reached,  in  one  congress,  three- 
fourths  of  a  million.  But  not  all  of  these  petition- 
ers were  'abolitionists,'  in  the  then  commonly 
accepted  meaning  ofthat  term.  Id  the  defense  of 
the  untrammeled  right  of  petition,  as  also  that  of 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  it  became 
L,  of  all  parties,  that  not  alone  was  the  right  to  discuss  and 
petition  in  regard  to  slavery  involved,  but  that  vital  constitutional  principles  were  at 
stake,  and  that  these  must  be  defended,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  particular  sub- 
ject over  which  the  battle  was  waged.    It  was  upon  this  broad  ground  that  Mr.  Adams, 


evident  to 
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'tlie  old  man  eloquent,'  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called,  became  at  once  the  champion 
of  freedom  of  debate  and  the  right  of  peti- 
tion in  the  national  legislature,  malting 
not  America  only,  but  the  civilized  world, 
resound  with  the  clash  of  the  conflict.  Of 
the  long  and  eventful  life  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  the  chapter  covering  the 
events  here  recorded  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  most  striking  and  brilliant. 
The  exalted  positions  he  had  held,  almost 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment, his  multifarious  learning,  his  world- 
wide renown,  lent  luster  to  the  cause ; 
wliile  his  exhaustless  resources,  his  skill  in 
debate,  Iiis  dauntless  courage  and  indomit- 
able will,  were  a  tower  of  strength  to  its 
friends,  and,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  a 
source  of  mortification  and  discomfit- 
ure to  its  foes.  No  threats  and  no  tu- 
mults could  for  a  moment  cause  him  to 
quail  or  waver  in  his  heroic  determina- 
tion. 

On  the  twelfth  of  December,  1831,  Mr. 
Adams,  then  at  the  very  outset  of  his  con- 
gressional career,  presented  fifteen  peti- 
tions, all  numerously  signed,  from  inhabi- 
tants of  Pennsylvania,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  presenting 
these  petitions,  Mr,  Adams  remarked,  that 
although  the  petitioners  were  not  his 
immediate  constituents,  he  inferred,  from  a 
letter  which  accompanied  the  petitions, 
that  they  came  from  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  or  Quakers, — a  body  of 
men,  he  declared,  than  whom  there  was  no 
more  respectable  and  worthy  class  of  citi- 
zens in  the  whole  country.  At  the  same 
time,  while  he  considered  that  the  petitions 
for  the  abolition  o£  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District  related  to  a  proper  subject  for  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  he  did  not  approve 
of  those  which  prayed  for  the  congressional 
abolition  of  slavery  there. 

Similar  petitions  were  constantly  for- 
warded from  different  pai-ts  of  the  land, 
during  successive  terms  of  congress,  for 
Mr.  Adams  to  present,  the  parties  well 
knowing  that  they  could  rely  upon  his 
scrupiiloua   fidelity  to  them  in  the  high 


places  of  power,  and  that,  against  all  men- 
aces or  blandishments,  he  wo«ld  intrepidly 
advocate  that  most  sacred  privilege  of  free- 
men— the  right  of  petition. 

Becoming  alarmed  at  these  demonstra- 
tions, the  southern  members  of  congress 
determined  to  arrest  them,  and,  on  the 
eighth  of  February,  1836,  a  committee  of 
the  house  was  appointed  to  consider  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  petitions  and 
memorials  of  this  nature.  The  report  of 
this  committee  consisted,  in  substance,  of 
three  resolutions,  as  foUow^s ;  First,  that 
congress  could  not  constitutionally  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  any  of  the  states ; 
second,  that  it  ought  not  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  third, 
that  all  petitions,  propositions,  or  papers  of 
any  kind,  relating  to  the  subject,  should, 
if  brought  before  congress,  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  without  liberty  of  debate,  and 
receive  no  further  action.  This  repoH 
was  tlie  easting  of  the  die.  Well  was  it 
called  the  "  Gag  Eule." 

When  the  first  of  these  resolutions  was 
taken  up,  Mr.  Adams  said,  if  the  house 
would  allow  him  five  minutes'  time,  he 
would  prove  the  resolution  to  be  untrue. 
His  request  was  denied.  On  the  third 
declaration,  Mr.  Adams  refused  to  vote, 
and  sent  to  the  speaker's  chair  the  follow- 
ing protest,  demanding  that  it  should  be 
placed  on  the  journal  of  the  house,  there 
to  stand  to  the  latest  posterity : 

"  I  hold  the  resolution  to  be  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  rules  of  this  house,  and  of 
the  rights  of  my  constituents." 

Notwithstanding  the  rule  embodied  in 
this  resolution  virtually  trampled  the  right 
of  petition  into  the  dust,  yet  it  was  adopted 
by  the  house,  by  a  large  majority.  But 
Mr,  Adams  was  not  to  be  baiHed  by  this 
arbitrary  restriction.  Petitions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  continued  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  him  in  increased  numbers,  some 
of  them  of  monster  size,  bearing  thousands 
of  signatures.  With  unwavering  firmness 
— against  a  bitter  and  unscrupulous  oppo- 
sition, exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
his  unconquerable  pertinacity  —  amidst  a. 
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right  of  petition  for  the  poorest  and  hum- 
blest in  the  land,^ — was  in  the  highest 
degree  illustrious  and  sublime  ;  a  spectacle 
unwitnessed  before  in  the  halls  of  legisla^ 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  1837,  Mr. 
Adams  presented  the  petition  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  women,  whom  he  stated  to 
be  the  wives  and  daughters  of  liis  immedi- 
ate constituents,  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  he  moved  that  the  petition  be  read. 
Objection  was  made,  whereupon  Mr. 
Adams  remarked  that,  understanding  that 
it  was  not  the  petition  itself  which  was 
laid  upon  the  table,  but  the  motion  to 
receive,  he  gave  notice  that  he  should  call 
up  that  motion,  for  decision,  every  day,  so 
long  as  freedom  of  speech  was  allowed  fo 
him  as  a  member  of  the  house.  Being 
called  to  order  at  this  stage  of  proceedings, 
Mr.  Adams  said  he  would  then  Lave  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  the  house  the  peti- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
women,  the  wives  and   daughters  of  his 


mn    d  at        n  t  tuents  ;  and,  as  a  part  of 

tl  e    p      h  wh    1  he  intended  to  malto,  he 

Id  t  li   th    1  berty  of  reading  the  peti- 

t  1     1    w      not  long,  and  would  not 

n  um  h    time.      Objection    being 

ade  t    tl  2  tion  of  the  petition,  Mr. 

Ad  m  t  n  p  ceeded  to  read,  that  the 
p  1 1    n  nh  bita.nts    of   South   Wey- 

mouth, in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
"  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  slavery, 
and  keenly  aggrieved  hy  its  existence  in 
a  part  of  our  country  over  which  con- 
Here  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
rose  to  a  question  of  order,  and,  after  a 
brisk  colloquy  in  the  house,  the  speaker 
ruled  that  Mr.  Adams  must  confine  him- 
self to  stating  the  contents  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Adams. — I  am  doing  so,  sir. 

The  Speaker. — Not  in  the  opinion  of 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Adams. — I  was  at  this  point  of  the 
petition:  "Keenly  aggrieved  by  its  exist- 
ence in  a  part  of  our  country  over  which 
congress  possesses  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  wliatsoever " 

Loud  cries  of  "  Order,"  "  Order  ! " 

Mr.  Adams. — "  Do  most  earnestly  peti- 
tion your  honorable  body " 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  Kentucky,  rose  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Adams. — "Immediately  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia^ — — " 

Mr,  Chambers  reiterated  his  call  to 
order,  and  the  Speaker  directed  Mr. 
Adams  to  take  his  seat. 

Mr.  Adams  proceeded,  however,  with 
great  rapidity  of  enunciation,  and  in  a 
very  loud  tone  of  voice — "And  to  declare 
every  human  being  free  who  sets  foot  upon 
its  soil !  " 

The  confusion  in  the  hall  at  this  time 
was  very  great.  The  speaker  decided  that 
it  was  not  in  order  for  a  member  to  read  a 
petition,  whether  it  was  long  or  short. 

Mr.  Adams  appealed  from  any  decision 
which  went  to  establish  the  principle  that 
a  member  of  the  United  States  house  of 
representatives  should  not  have  the  power 
to  read  what  he  chose.  He  had  never 
before  heard  of  such  a  thing.     If  the  hith- 
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erto  inrarjable  practice  was  to  be  reversed, 
lot  the  decision  stand  upon  record,  and  let 
it  appear  how  entirely  the  freedom  of 
speech  was  suppressed  in  this  house.  If 
the  resuiing  of  a  paper  was  to  be  suppressed 
in  his  person,  so  help  him.  God,  he  would 
only  coasent  to  it  as  a  matter  of  record. 
Saying  this,  he  instantly  resumed  and 
finished  the  reading  of  the  petition,  that 
the  petitioners 

" respectfully  announce  their  inten- 
tion to  present  the  same  petition  yearly 
before  this  honorable  body,  that  it  might 
at  least  be  a  memorial  in  the  holy  cause  of 
human  freedom,  that  they  had  done  what 
thoy  co«Id." 

These  words  were  read  by  Mr.  Adams, 
at  the  top- of  his  voice,  amidst  tumultuous 
cries  of  "order"  from  every  part  of  the 
liouse.  The  petition  was  finally  received, 
and  laid  upon  the  table. 

One  month  after  this,  namely,  on  the 
seventh  of  February,  after  Mr,  Adams  had 
offered  some  two  hundred  or  more  aboli- 
tion petitions,  he  came  to  a  halt,  and,  with- 
out yielding  the  floor,  employed  himself  in 
packing  up  or  arranging  his  budget  of 
documents.  He  was  about  resuming  his 
seat,  when,  suddenly  glancing  at  a  paper 
on  his  desk,  he  took  it  up,  and  exclaimed, 
in  a  shrill  tone — ■ 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  my  possession, 
a  petition  of  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
character;  and  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the 
chair  if  it  be  in  order  to  present  it," 

The  Speaker  replied,  that  if  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  would  state  the 
character  of  the  petition,  the  chair  would 
probably  be  able  to  decide  on  the  subject. 

"Sir,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Adams,  "the 
petition  is  signed  by  eleven  slaves  of  the 
town  of  Fredericksburg,  in  the  county  of 
Culpepper,  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  It  is 
one  of  those  petitions  which,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  my  mind,  are  not  what  they 
purport  to  be.  It  is  signed  partly  by  per- 
sons who  cannot  write,  by  making  their 
marks,  and  partly  by  persons  whose  hand- 
writing would  manifest  that  tliey  have 
received  the  education  of  slaves.  The 
petition  declares  itself  to  be  from  slaves. 


and  I  am  requested  to  present  it.  I  will 
send  it  to  the  chair." 

The  speaker,  Mr.  Polk,  who  habitually 
extended  to  Mr.  Adams  every  courtesy 
and  kindness  imaginable,  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  foiind  himself  involved  in  a 
dilemma.  Giving  his  chair  one  of  those 
hitches  which  ever  denoted  his  excitement, 
he  said  that  a  petition  from  slaves  was  a 
novelty,  and  involved  a  question  that  he 
did  not  feel  called  on  to  decide.  He 
would  like  to  take  time  to  consider  it ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  would  refer  it  to  the 
house.  The  house  was  very  thin  at  the 
time,  and  but  little  attention  was  paid  to 
what  ivas  going  on,  till  the  excitement  of 
the  speaker  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  who  impa- 
tiently, and  under  great  excitement,  rose 
and  inquired  what  the  petition  was.  The 
speaker  furnished  the  required  informa- 
tion; whereupon  Mr.  Lewis,  forgetting  all 
discretion,  whilst  he  frothed  at  the  mouth, 
turned  towards  Mr.  Adams,  and  exclaimed, 
in  thunder-tones — 

"  B^ ,  sir,  this  is  not  to  be  endured 

any  longer  !  " 

"Treason !  treason !  Expel  the  old  scoun- 
drel;  put  him  out;  do  not  let  him  disgrxice 
tlie  house  any  longer,"  screamed  a  half 
dozen  other  members. 

"Get  up  a  resolution  to  meet  the  case," 
exclaimed  a  member  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  George  C.  Dromgoole,  who  had  ac- 
quired quite  a  reputation  as  a  parliamen- 
tarian, was  selected  as  the  very  man  who, 
of  all  others,  was  most  capable  of  drawing 
up  a  resolution  that  would  meet  and  cover 
the  emergency.  He  produced  a  resolution 
and  preamble,  in  which  it  was  stated,  sub- 
stantially, that,  whereas  the  Hon.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  a  representative  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, had  presented  to  the  house  a 
petition  signed  by  negro  slaves,  thus 
"  giving  color  to  an  idea  "  that  bondmen 
were  capable  of  exercising  the  right  of 
petition,  it  was  "  Resolved,  That  he  be 
taiten  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  be  cen- 
sured by  the  speaker  thereof." 

A  still  more  stringent  resolution  was 
introduced  by  Hon.    Waddy    Thompson, 
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namely,  that  Mr.  Adams,  "liaving  been 
guilty  of  gross  disrespect  to  the  house,  he 
instantly  brought  to  the  hai',  to  receive 
the  severe  censure  of  the  speaker,"  Sev- 
eral other  resolutions  and  propositions, 
from  members  of  slave-holding  states,  were 
submitted,  but  none  proved  satisfactory 
even  to  tliem.selve8.  The  idea  of  bringing 
the  venerable  ex-president  to  the  bar,  like 
a  culprit,  to  receive  a  reprimand  from  a 
comparatively  youthfid  spealf  er,  was  equal- 
ly disgraceful  and  absurd.  Mr.  Adams, 
however,  entirely  unmoved  by  the  tempest 
which  raged  around  liim,  defended  him- 
self, and  tlie  integrity  of  his  purpose,  with 
his  accustomed  ability  and  eloquence. 

"In  regard  to  the  resolutions  now 
before  the  house,"  said  lie,  "as  they  all 
concur  in  naming  me,  and  in  charging  me 
with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and 
in  calling  me  to  the  bar  of  the  hoiise  to 
answer  for  my  crimes,  I  Iiave  thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  remain  silent,  until  it 
should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  house  to  act 
either  ou  one  or  the  other  of  these  resolu- 
tions. I  suppose  that  if  I  shall  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  house,  I  shall  not  be 
struck  mute  by  the  previous  question, 
before  I  have  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  my  own  defense." 

"Now,  as  to  the  fact  wliat  the  petition 
was  for,"  said  Mr,  Adams,  in  another  por- 
tion of  his  speech,  "I  simply  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  who  has  sent  to 
the  table  a  resolution  assuming  that  this 
petition  was  for  the  abolition  of  slavery — 
I  state  to  him  that  he  is  mistaken.  He 
must  amend  his  resolution ;  for  if  the 
house  should  choose  to  read  this  petition, 
I  can  state  to  them  they  would  find  it 
something  very  much  the  reverse  of  that 
which  the  resolution  states  it  to  be.  And 
if  the  gentleman,  from  Alabama  still 
chooses  to  bring  me  to  the  bar  of  the 
house,  he  must  amend  his  resolution  in  a 
very  important  particular;  for  he  may 
probably  have  to  put  into  it,  that  my  crime 
has  been  for  attempting  to  introduce  the 
petition  of  slaves  that  slavery  should  not 
be  abolished." 

Reiterating  the  principle,  that  the  right 


of  petition  belongs  to  al/,  Mr,  Adams  said 
that  he  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to  present  any 
petition,  couched  in  respectful  language, 
from  any  joitizen  of  the  United  States,  be 
its  object  what  it  might, — be  the  prayer  of 
it  that  in  which  he  could  concur,  or  that  to 
which  he  was  utterly  opposed ;  no  law 
could  be  found,  even  in  the  most  abject 
despotism,  which  deprives  even  the  mean- 
est or  most  degraded,  of  the  right  to  sup- 
plicate for  a  boon,  or  to  pray  for  mercy ; 
there  is  no  absolute  monarch  oit  earth,  who 
is  riot  compelled  to  receive  the  petitions  of 
his  people,  whosoever  they  may  be, — not 
even  the  sultan  of  Turkey  can  walk  the 
streets  and  refuse  to  receive  petitions  from 
the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  land. 

When  soutliern  members  saw  that,  in 
their  haste,  they  had  not  tarried  to  ascei^ 
tain  the  nature  of  the  petition,  and  that  it 
prayed  for  the  perpetuation,  instead  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  their  position  became 
so  ludicrous,  that  their  exasperation  was 
greatly  mere  as  ed.  At  the  time  the 
petition  was  announced  by  Mr.  Adams, 
the  house  was  very  thin;  but  the  excite- 
ment that  was  produced  soon  filled  it; 
and,  besides,  the  sergeant-at^^iims  had  been 
instructed  to  arrest  and  bring  in  all  absen- 
tees. The  excitement  commenced  at  about 
one  o'clock,  and  continued  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  house 
adjourned.  Mr.  Adams  stood  at  bis  desk, 
resolutely  refusing  to  be  seated  till  tlie 
matter  was  disposed  of,  alleging  that  if 
he  were  guilty,  he  was  not  entitled  to  a 
seat  among  high  and  honorable  men. 
When  Mr.  Dromgoole's  resolution  was 
read  to  the  house,  for  its  consideration, 
Mr,  Adams  yielded  to  it  one  of  those  sar- 
castic sneers  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving,  when  provoked  to  satire;  and  said 
— "Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  understand  the  reso- 
lution of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  it  charges  me  with  being  guilty 
of  'giving  color  to  an  idea.'"'  The  whole 
house  broke  forth  in  one  common,  irrepres- 
sible peal  of  laughter,  at  this  capital  double 
entendre;  and  the  Dromgoole  resolution 
was  actually  laughed  out  of  existence. 
The  house  now  found  that  it  had  got  itself 
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in  it  diltdmiLiii — that  Mr,  Adams  was  too 
much  for  it;  and,  at  last,  adjourned,  leav- 
ing the  affair  in  the  position  in  which 
they  found  it. 

For  several  days  this  subject  continued 
to  agitate  the  house — and  the  nation.  Mr. 
Adimis  not  only  warded  off  the  virulent 
attaclis  made  upon  him,  but  carried  the 
war  so  effectuiilly  into  the  camp  of  his  ene- 
mies, that,  becoming  heartily  tii-ed  of  the 
contest,  they  repeatedly  endeavored  to  get 
rid  of  the  whole  subject  by  laying  it  on 
the  table.  To  this  Mr.  Adams  objected. 
He  insisted  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
canvassed.  Immense  excitement  contin- 
ued, and  call  after  call  of  the  house  was 
made.  At  length,  the  subject  was  brought 
to  a  termination  by  the  passage  of  a  pre- 
amble and  resolution — much  softened 
down,  in  comparison  with  what  wa,s  at  first 
proposed — declaring  that  the  paper  cannot 
bo  received,  and  that  slaves  have  no  right 
to  petition. 

The  slare  petition  in  question  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  counterfeit,  manufactured 
by  certain  members  of  congress  from 
slave-holding  states,  and  waa  sent  to  Mr. 
Adams  by  way  of  experiment — with  the 
double  design  of  ascertaining  if  he  could 
I  upon ;  and,  if  the  deception 
!,  those  who  got  it  up  were  curi- 
ous to  know  if  the  venerable  statesman 
would  redeem  his  pledge,  and  present  a 
petition,  no  matter  who  it  camo  from.  He 
was  too  wily  not  to  detect  the  plot  at  the 
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another  triiunal  (mob  law),  and,  as  an 
incendiary,  be  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment." "  My  life  on  it,"  said  a  soutliern 
member,  "  if  he  presents  that  petition  from 


slaves,  we  shall  yet  see  him  within  tlie 
walla  of  the  penitentiary."  Fii-m  stood 
the  white-haired  sage  o£  more  than  seventy 
winters,  and  with  withering  rebukes 
repelled  his  hot-blooded  assailants.  His 
clarion  voice  rang  defiantly  through  the 
hall,  as  he  said — 

"T>o  the  gentlemen  from  the  south 
think  they  can  frighten  me  by  their 
thi-eats  ?  If  that  he  their  object,  let  me 
tell  them,  sir,  the]/  have  preeisely  mistalcen 
their  man.  I  am  not  to  be  frightened 
from  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  duty,  by 
their  indignation,  by  their  violence,  nor, 
sir,  by  all  the  grand  juries  in  the  universe. 
I  have  done  only  my  duty;  and  I  shall  do 
it  again,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
even  though  they  recur  to-morrow." 

On  the  twenty-foui'th  of  January,  1842, 
Mr.  Adams  presented  the  petition  of  forty- 
five  citizens  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
praying  that  congress  would  immediately 
take  measures  peaceably  to  dissolve  the 
Union  of  the  States :  First,  becaiise  no 
union  can  be  agreeable  which  does  not 
present  .prospects  of  reciprocal  benefits ; 
second,  because  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
resources  of  one  section  of  the  Union  ia 
annually  drained  to  sustain  the  views  and 
course  of  another  section,  without  any 
adequate  return;  third,  because,  judging 
from  the  history  of  past  nations,  such  a 
union,  if  persisted  in,  in  the  present  course 
of  things,  would  certainly  overwhelm  the 
whole  nation  in  utter  destruction. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  that  the  petition  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  with  in- 
structions to  report  an  answer  showing  the 
why  the  prayer  of  it  ought  not  to 


Immediate  and  wild  excitement  fol- 
lowed the  presentation  of  this  petition. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  burn 
it  in  presence  of  the  house.  Mr.  Wise,  of 
the  same  state,  asked  the  speaker  if  it  was 
in  order  to  move  to  censure  any  member 
for  presenting  such  a  petition.  Mr. 
Gilmer,  also  of  Virginia,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion, that  Mr.  Adams,  for  presenting  such 
a  petition,  had  justly  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  house.     Mr.  Adams  said  he  hoped 
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tliit  the  lesthiti  II  iioull  Le  rpiei-ved  ml 
discussed  Angij  debite  continued,  until 
the  house  adjourned 

The  ne^t  d-v^,  the  whole  body  of  south- 
ern members  cime  into  the  luuse,  appar- 
ently leaoU  ed  to  i,rush  Mr  Adims  ind  his 
cause  —  the  right  of  petition — forever 
They  gathered  m  groups,  conversed  m 
whispeis,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  their 
conduit  it  twelve  o  do(,k  indicated  the 
ajproaih  ot  some  high  hinded  proceeding 
Thomas  F  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  who 
had  been  "elected  as  spokesman  for  the 
occasion,  rose,  and,  having  a&lced  and 
received  of  Mr  Gilmer  leiie  to  offei  a 
substitute  for  hi'i  resolution  of  CPiisure 
whioh  was  pending  at  the  adjournment, 
presented  three  lesolution's,  which  hod 
been  piepared  at  a  caucus,  the  night 
before,  and  which  declaied  thit  the  peti 
tion  in  question  involved  a  pioposition  to 
the  house  to  commit  peijuiy  and  high 
tieison,  and  tliat  Mi  Adams,  forcffpring 
it,   receive  the   seyerest   censure   ct   that 

!  and  tone  as  if  he 


felt  the  histoiii  "il  iniportiu  l  f  liis  posi- 
tion ha  spoke  with  great  coolness  and 
solemnity, —  a  stvle  wholly  unusual  with 
him,  exhibited,  too,  a  magisterial  air,  and 
judicial  consequence,  as  if  he  thought  that 
he  was  about  to  pour  down  the  thunder  of 
condemnation  on  the  ^  enerable  object  of 
his  attack,  as  a  judge  pronouncing  sentence 
on  a  convicted  culprit,  in  the  sight  of 
af  proving  men  and  angels.  Tho  vast 
audience  before  whom  he  spoke  were  not 
to  be  left  in  any  doubt  of  his  eminent 
capai'ity  to  act  the  part  he  had  assumed, 
of  piosecutop,  judge,  and  executioner. 

^\lien  Mr.  Marshall  concluded,  the 
chaii  announced  to  Mr.  Adams  that  his 
position  entitled  him  to  the  floor;  bringing 
up  to  the  imagination  a  parallel  scene — 
Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Tliou  art 
permitteil  to  speak  for  thyself,' 

Up  rose,  then,  that  bald,  gray  old  man, 
his  bonds  trembling  with  constitutional 
inhim]t3  and  age,  upon  whose  consecrated 
head  the  vials  of  partisan  wrath  had  been 
outpouied.  Among  the  crowd  of  elave- 
holdeis  who  filled  the  galleries  he  could 
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seek  no  friends,  and  but  a  few  among  those 
immediately  around  him.  Uiiexcited,  he 
raised  his  voice,  high-keyed,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  hut  clear,  un tremulous,  and 
firm.  In  a  moment  his  infirmities  disap- 
peared, although  his  shaking  hand  could 
not  hut  he  noticed ;  trembling  not  with 
fear,  hut  with  age.  At  first  there  was 
nothing  of  indignatioa  in  his  tone,  manner, 
or  words.  Surprise  and  cold  contempt 
were  all.  The  thread  of  his  great  discourse 
was  mainly  his  present  and  past  relations 
to  Virginia  and  Virginians.  After  grate- 
fully acknowledginghis  infinite  obligations 
to  the  great  Virginians  of  the  first  age  of 
tlic  federal  republic,  he  modestly  and 
unpretendingly  recounted  the  unsought, 
exalted  honors,  heaped  upon  him  by  Wash- 
ington, Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  detailed 
with  touching  simplicity  and  force  some  of 
his  leading  actions  in  the  dischai-ge  of 
these  weighty  trusts.  In  pursuing  his 
remarks,  he  chanced  to  fix  hia  eye  upon 
Marshall,  who  was  moving  down  one  of 
the  side-aisles.  Instantly,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  moment,  he  burst  forth  in  a 
touching  appeal  to  the  hallowed  memory 
of  Marshall,  the  venerated  and  immaculate 
Virginian,  through  a  long  career  of  judi- 
cial honor  and  usefulness.  With  a  fiash 
of  withering  scorn,  Mr.  Adams  struck  at 
the  unhappy  Marshall  of  another  day.  A 
single  breath  blew  ail  his  mock-judicial 
array  into  air  and  smoke.  In  a  tone  of 
insulted  majesty  and  reinvigorated  spirit, 
Mr,  Adams  then  said,  in  reply  to  the  auda- 
cious charge  of  high  treason, 

"I  call  for  the  reading  of  the  first  para- 
grajih  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Read  it !  read  it !  and  see  what  thai  says 
of  the  right  of  a  people  to  reform,  to 
change,  to  dissolve  their  government," 

The  look,  the  tone,  the  gesture,  of  the 
insulted  patriot,  at  that  instant,  were  most 
imposing  He  seemed  to  hai  e  reneu  ed  his 
youth  like  the  eagles  and  his  iou,e  wis 
that  of  &01  ereign  command  Ihe  bmthen 
of  seventy  five  winters  rolled  off  and  he 
rose  aho^e  the  punj  things  around  him 
When  the  passage  of  the  Declaiation  was 
read  whi  h  solpmnly  j  rotlaims  the  riffht 
24 


of  reform,  revolution,  and  resistance  to 
oppression,  the  grand  old  man  thun<lered 
out— 

"Head  that  again!" 

Looking  proudly  around  on  the  listen- 
ing audience,  he  heard  his  triumphant 
vindication  sounded  forth  in  the  glorious 
sentences  of  the  nation's  Magna  Charta, 
written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  Virginian. 
The  sympathetic  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
intense,  though  voiceless ;  every  drop  of 
free,  honest  blood  in  that  vast  assemblage 
bounded  with  high  impulse,  every  fiber 
thrilled  with  excitement.  The  members 
of  the  house  were  all  gathered  around  him, 
even  his  persecutors  paying  involuntary 
tribute  to  the  'old  man  eloquent.'  Lord 
Morpetli  was  an  attentive  spectator  and 
auditor ;  and  so  were  governors,  senators, 
judges,  and  other  high  ofBcials,  innumera- 
ble. A  strong  exhibition  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  mostly  in  cold,  calm,  logical, 
measuredsentences,  concluded  Mr.  Adams's 
effort,  and  he  sat  down,  vindicated,  victo- 

Intemperate  debates,  with  violence  undi- 
minished, succeeded,  in  which  all  the 
topics  of  party  censure,  from  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  were  collected  and 
heaped  upon  Mr,  Adams,  by  Marshall, 
Wise,  Gilmer,  and  others.  No  description 
can  do  justice  to  the  effective  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Adams  in  reply, — including  amusing 
particulars  of  missives  he  had  received 
from  the  south  threatening  him  with 
assassination;  among  other  kindly  hints, 
of  this  sort,  sent  through  the  post-office, 
being  a  colored  lithograph  portrait  of  him- 
self, with  the  picturesque  annotation  of  a 
rifle-ball  on  the  forehead,  and  a  promise 
that    such   a    remedy    would    "stop  his 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  this  debate,  Mr. 
Adams,  in  opening  his  defense,  stated  it 
as  his  intention  to  go  o^  er  the  w  hole  affair, 
and  that  he  should  require  t  great  deal 
more  time,  in  addition  to  what  had  ilready 
teen  consumed,  hut  he  was  willing  to 
forego  it  all  provided  it  could  be  dmo 
without  sacnhi-mg  hu  rights,  the  rights 
cf  his  constituents,  and  those  of  the  peti 
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tioners.  IIo  then  stated,  that  if  any 
gentleman  would  make  a  motion  to  lay  the 
whole  subject  —  that  of  which  Marahali 
had  been  made  the  champion — on  the 
table,  he  would  forbear  to  proceed  with 
his  defense.  This  motion  was  at  once 
made  by  Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia,  and  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  six  to 
ninety- three.  The  petition  from  Haverhill 
was  then  refused  to  he  received,  three- 
fourths  of  the  house  voting  against  it. 

It  would  appear  well-nigh  incredible, 
that  a  venerable  man  like  Mr.  Adams 
should  be  able  to  carry  on,  for  eleven 
days,  almost  single-handed,  so  great  a  con- 
test. That  this  was  due,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  his  consummate  skill  as  a  par- 
liamentarian, cannot  be  (jueationed.  The 
foilowjng  memorable  instance  of  Iiis  power 
in  this  respect,  will  form  a  fitting  close  to 
this  chapter. 

At  tile  opening  of  the  twenty-sixth  con- 
gress, the  clerk  began  to  call  the  roll  of 
the  members,  according  to  custom.  When 
he  came  to  Kew  Jersey,  he  stated  that 
five  seats  of  the  members  from  that  state 
were  contested,  and  that,  not  feeling  him- 
self authorized  to  decide  the  question,  he 
should  pass  over  tlioae  names,  and  proceed 
with  the  call.  Tliis  gave  rise  to  a  general 
and  violent  debate  on  the  steps  to  be  pur- 
sued under  such  circumatancea.  Innumer- 
able questions  were  raised,  and  proposi- 
tions made,  but  the  house  could  not  agree 
upon  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and,  from 
the  second  to  the  fifth  day,  the  house 
remained  in  a  perfectly  disorganized  state, 
and  in  inextricable  confuaion,  the  clerk 
acting  as  the  tool  of  liia  party.  But  the 
hour  of  disenthrall ment  was  at  hand  j  a 
scene  was  to  be  presented  which  would 
send  the  mind  hack  to  those  days  when 
Cromwell  exclaimed,  "  Sir  Harry  Vane ! 
wo  unto  you.  Sir  Harry  Vane  !  " — and  in 
an  instant  dispersed  tlie  famous  rump  par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Adams,  from  the  opening  of  this 
scene  of  confusion  and  anarchy,  had  main- 
tained a  profound  silence.  He  appeared 
to  be  engaged  moat  of  the  time  in  writing. 
To  a  common  observer  he  seemed  to  be 


ind  him.     But 
cident,  escaped 


reckless  of  everything  aro 
nothing,  not  the  slightest  i] 

The  fourth  day  of  the  struggle  had 
now  commenced.  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Garland, 
the  clerk,  was  directed  to  call  the  ix)ll 
again.  He  commenced  with  Maine,  as 
usual  in  those  days,  and  was  proceeding 
towards  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Adams  was 
now  observed  to  be  holding  himself  in 
readiness  to  get  the  floor  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible.  Hia  eye  was  riveted 
on  the  clerk,  his  hands  clasped  the  front 
edge  of  his  desk,  where  lie  always  placed 
them  to  assist  him  in  rising.  He  looked, 
in  the  language  of  Otway,  like  a  '  fowler 
eager  for  his  prey.' 

"New  Jersey!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Hugh 
Garland,  "and  the  clerk  has  to  repeat 
that " 

Mr.  Adama  sprang  to  the  floor  ! 

"I  rise  to  interrupt  the  clerk,"  was  hia 
first  ejaculation. 

"  Silence,  silence  !  "  reaounded  through 
the  hall.  "Hear  him,  hear  him!  Hear 
what  he  has  to  say  !  Hear  John  Qnincy 
Adams  ! "  waa  vociferated  on  all  sides. 

In  an  instant,  such  profound  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  vast  chamber,  that 
the  fall  of  a  leaf  of  paper  might  have  been 
heard  in  any  part  of  it;  and  every  eye  was 
riveted  on  the  venerable  Nestor  of  Maasa^ 
cliusetts, — one  of  the  purest  of  statesmen 
and  noblest  of  men  !  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  and,  having  given  Mr.  Garland 
a  withering  loot,  he  proceeded  to  address 
the  dense  throng. 

"  It  was  not  my  intention,"  said  he,  "  to 
talte  any  part  in  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings. I  had  hoped  that  this  house 
would  succeed  in  organizing  itself ;  that  a 
speaker  and  clerk  would  be  elected,  and 
that  the  oi-dinary  busineaa  of  legislation 
would  have  been  progressed  in.  This  is 
not  the  time,  or  place,  to  discuss  tlie 
merits  of  the  conflicting  claimants  for 
seats  from  New  Jersey ;  tliat  subject 
belongs  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
which,  by  the  constitution,  is  made  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
members.     But  what  a  spectacle  we  liere 
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present !  We  degrade  aod 
selves;  we  degrade  and 
stituents  and  our  country.  We  do  not, 
and  cannot  organize  ;  and  why  ?  Because 
the  clerk  of  tliis  house,  the  mere  cleric, 
whom  we  create,  whom  we  employ,  and 
whose  existence  depends  upon  out  will, 
usurps  the  throne,  and  sets  us,  the  repre- 
sentatives, tlie  vicegerents  of  the  whole 
American  people,  at  defiance,  and  holds  us 
in  contempt  I  And  what  is  this  clerk  of 
yours  ?  Is  he  to  control  the  destinies  of 
sixteen  millions  of  freemen  ?  Is  he  to 
suspend,  by  his  mere  negative,  the  func- 
tions of  government,  aud  put  an  end  to 
this  congress  ?  He  refuses  to  call  the 
roll  I  It  is  in  your  power  to  compel  him 
to  call  it,  if  he  will  not  do  it  voluntarily." 

Here  Iia  was  interrupted  by  a  member, 
who  said  that  lie  was  authorized  to  say 
that  compulsion  could  not  reach  the  clerk, 
who  had  avowed  that  be  would  resign, 
rather  than  call  tile  state  of  New  Jersey. 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Adams, 
"  then  let  him  resign,  and  we  may  possibly 
discover  some  way  by  which  we  can  get 
along,  without  the  aid  of  Im  all  powerful 
talent,  learning,  and  g  u  us  If  ant 
organize  in  any  othe  waj — f  tl  1  1 
of  yours  will  not  cons  t  to  ou  d  1  g 
ing  the  trusts  confided  to  u  lij  o  r  n 
stituents,  then  let  us  n  tat  tl  e  npl 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  which, 
when  the  colonial  governor,  Dinwiddie, 
ordered  it  to  disperse,  refused  to  obey  the 
imperious  and  insulting  mandate,  and,  like 

The  multitude  could  not  contain  or 
repress  their  enthusiasm  any  longer,  but 
saluted  the  eloquent  and  indignant  speaker, 
and  intercepted  him  with  loud  and  deaf- 
ening cheers,  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
capitol  to  its  center.  The  very  Genii  of 
applause  and  enthusiasm  seemed  to  lloat 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  hall,  and  every 
heart  expanded  with  indescribable  pride 
and  exultation.  The  turmoil,  the  dark- 
ness, the  very  chaos  of  anarchy,  wliich  had 
for  successive  days,  pervaded  tlie  American 
congress,  was  dispelled  by  the  magic,  the 
talismauic  eloquence  of  a  single  man  ;  and, 


once  more,  the  wheels  of  government  and 
of  legislation  were  put  in  motion. 

Having,  by  this  powerful  appeal,  brought 
the  yet  unorganized  assembly  to  a  percep- 
tion of  its  real  position,  he  submitted  a 
motion  requiring  tlie  acting  clerk  to  pro- 
ceed in  calling  the  roll.  This  and  similar 
motions  had  already  been  made  b}'  other 
members.  The  difBculty,  indeed,  was  just 
this,  that  the  clerk  declined  to  entertain 
them.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Adams  was 
immediately  interrupted  by  a  burst  of 
voices  demanding,  "How  shall  the  ques- 
tion be  put  ?  "  "  Who  will  put  the  ques- 
tion ? "  The  voice  of  Mr,  Adams  was 
heard  above  all  the  tumult,  "/  intend  to 
jmt  the  questi07i  myself!"  That  word 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  There  was 
the  master  mind. 

As  soon  as  the  multitude  had  recovered 
itself,  and  the  excitement  of  long  and  loud 
resounding  plaudits  had  abated,  Mr. 
Richard  Barnwell  Eliett,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, leaped  upon  one  of  the  desks,  waved 
his  hand,  and  exclaimed  : 

"I  move  that  the  Honorable  John 
Quincy  Adams  take  the  chair  of  the 
speaker  of  this  house,  and  officiate  as  pre- 
siding officer,  till  the  house  be  organized 
by  the  election  of  its  constitutional  officers ! 
As  many  as  are  agreed  to  this  will  say  ay ; 
those " 

He  had  not  an  opportunity  to  complete 
the  sentence,  "  those  who  are  not  agreed 
will  say  no" — for  one  universal,  deafen- 
ing, tremendous  ay,  responded  to  the 
nomination. 

Hereupon,  it  was  moved  and  ordered 
that  Hons.  Lewis  Williams,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Kichard  Barnwell  Bbett, 
conduct  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  chair. 
And  well  did  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  say 
to  him ; 

"  Sir,  I  regard  it  as  the  proudest  hour 
of  your  life ;  and  if,  when  you  shall  he 
gathered  to  your  fathers,  I  were  asked  to 
select  the  words  which,  in  my  judgment, 
are  best  calculated  to  give  at  once  the 
character  of  the  man,  I  would  inscribe 
upon  your  tomb  this  sentence ;  /  intend 
to  put  the  question  myself. " 
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The  brave  old  man  lived  not  only  to 
seethe  odious  "gag  rule"  rescinded,  but  to 
listen  to  that  magnificent  speech  from  one 
of  his  colleagues,  Dr.  Palfrey,  on  the 
"inalienable  rights  of  man,"  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which,  Mr,  Adams  characteris- 
tically exclaimed,  "God  be  praised;  the 
seals  are  broken  ;  the  door  is  open  I  " 

Dying  in  his  country's  capitol,  in  the 
midst  of  his  public  duties,  in  February, 
1848,  his  illustrious  career  shone  brightly 
to  the  end.  As  secretary  of  state  under 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  subsequently   as  presi- 


dent, his  cabinet  iind  other  political  asso- 
ciates consisted  of  such  eminent  statesmen 
as  Crawford,  Shelby,  Crownin  shield, 
Thompson,  Southard,  Meigs,  McLean, 
Eush,  Wirt,  Barbour,  Porter,  Van  Renssel- 
aer ;  nor  was  his  political  ability  hardly  less 
appreciated  by  those  master  leaders  in  the 
ranks  of  his  opponents.  A  whole  nation 
deplored  tlie  loss  and  united  in  rendering 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  1 
"  champion  of  the  right  of  petition, 
successor  in  congress  was  Hon. 
Mann,  a  kindred  spirit. 
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PASSAGE    OK    BENTON'S    FAMOUS    "EXPUNGIKG    HESO- 

LUTION,"  IN  THE  U.  S.  SENATE,  AFTEll  A  THBEE 
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Vindicalion  of  Presitient  Jauksoii  Against  the  Condemnatory  Sentence  Passed  by  that  liody  in  1834, 
for  Ilk  liemoval  of  tlie  Government  Deposites.— Strong  Black  Lines  are  Drawn  Around  Said  Sen- 
tence, by  tiie  Secretary  IP  ce  f  Che  SeDat«  and  of  a  Vast  and  Tumultuous  Crowd,  at  Mul- 
niglit — Opposition   to     I      U       d  St  t      Bank. — Jackson'a  Message  Against  It. — Public  Opini 


Divided  — Congress  G  a  t 
Bonk. — Deolares  it  to  be  C 
Declines  to  Act. — Taney  S 
Debjile. — Proposed  Ce  re 
Expunge.— He  Follow  t 
Hour. — Exoited  Crowd  I 
Slrange  and  Impressir    S 


■Presidential  Veto  of  this  Bill — Jackson  Denounces  the 
pt — O  d  rs  tlie  United  States  Funds  liemoved — Secretary  Doane 
d   H        nd  Obe     — F  C     fl       n  Congress  —Weeks  of  Storn  y 

f  J    k       —Re  Efl        PassLd  —Be  iton  s  Mot  oi    to 

p  U  g     —  T      — Ai  [  roa  1    of  tl  e   De    s    e 

I    — r      I  p  — E\e  uto     of  tie  Rea      e  — 


0  renruk  coiii.eiaing  the  celebrated  parlii- 
ineiitarj  feat  accomplished  iti  the  pnssii^e 
of  the  '  Etpnngii  g  Eeaolution  bj  tl  e 
Ui  ittd  btates  Sen-kte  could  more  nppro 
pti'itelj  describe  tbe  chief  actor  in  tl  it 
proceeding  than  the  jregnant  sentence 
written  by  ^'enator  Benton  s  1  logmphei 
nimely  that  is  an  exhibition  of  nnny 
pspp  lal  traits  of  tl  it  senator  s  chiricter — 
fersi^vten  y  1  een  and  stgicious  ms  glit, 
btnl  1  orn  devotion  to  the  fime  of  his  partv 
chief  unquailing  coutage  anl  onfiden  e  of 
success  against  any  and  all  odds, — no  act  ot  Ins  1  te  wis  more  striking  As  is  ^exy 
well  known,  the  mover  in  this  exciting  measure  Senator  Benton  naturally  made  him 
self  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  his  political  opponents  but  he  flnalli  achieve!  ^ucces*. 
and  gained  a  great  personal  triumph.  The  mot  on  was  to  strike  from  the  journals  of 
the  senate  a  resolution  of  censure  passed  upon  General  Jackson  March  twei  t}  eigl  th 
1834,  during  the  second  term  of  his  presidency  and  the  passion  of  part  siins  lothed 
the  contest  with  a  violence  which  shook  tJie  wl  ole  country 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  and  deeply  interesting  affair  runs  as  follow  s .     In  his 
message  to  congress,  President  Jackson  expressed  an  opinion  against  renewing  the 
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charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  which 
would  expire  in  1836,  The  baiilc  had  not 
yet  formally  applied  for  such  renewal,  but, 
being  thus  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
congress,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  finance  in  both  houses  for  e."iamina- 
tion ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1830, 
Mr.  McDuflie,  of  the  house,  made  a  report 
on  the  subject,  tailing  ground  directly  at 
variance  with  the  views  of  the  president, 
arguing  that  Washington  sanctioned  and 
signed  its  original  charter,  that  it  had 
fulfilled  the  ends  for  which  it  was  estah- 
hshed,  and  that  expediency  and  a  regai-d 
for  the  public  interest  would  dictate  its 
continuance.  The  report  in  the  senate 
concurred  with  these  eentimenta.  Such 
was  the  effect  produced  by  these  reports, 
that  the  shares  of  the  bank,  which,  under 
the  effect  of  the  message,  had  greatly 
fallen  in  value,  soon  peached  the  very 
highest  figure. 

As  early  as  1832,  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  congress  by  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  bank  for  a  renewal  of  its 
charter.  Soon  after,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  proceedings  of 
the  bank.  A  majority  of  this  committee 
repoi-ted  against  the  bank,  principally 
on  the  ground  of  a  violation  of  its  cliar- 
ter  by  illegal  transactions ;  a  minority 
report,  however,  declared  that  the  affairs 
of  the  bank  had  been  administered  by  Mr. 
Biddle  and  the  directors,  with  very  great 
ability,  and  with  perfect  fidelity  to  every 
obligation  ;  and  that,  being  an  institution 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  a 
sound  currency,  and  to  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  its  downfall 
would  be  a  great  national  calamity. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  the  senate  passed 
a  bill,  by  eight  majority,  favoring  the 
bank,  and,  shortly  after,  the  bouse  con- 
curred by  a  majority  of  twenty-two.  This 
bill  was  vetoed  by  the  president,  who  de- 
cliired  it  unauthorized  by  the  constitution, 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
Tills  veto,  though  not  unexpected  to  the 
country,  was  bitterly  denounced  from  one 
end  of  the  Union   to  the  olher,  as  an  act 


pregnant  with  fearful  and  appalling  woes. 
Such,  too,  was  the  political  complexion  of 
congress,  at  this  period,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  anything  like  the  two-tbirds 
vote  requisite  to  pass  a  bill  over  the  presi- 
dential veto. 

The  conflict  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
bank, — an  institution  whose  existence  and 
operations  naturally  affected,  for  good  or 
ill,  every  branch  of  industry,  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures,  throughout 
the  country, — continued,  and  with  in- 
creased intensity.  All  kinds  of  business 
had,  by  means  of  the  vast  loans  so  freely 
obtained  from  the  bank,  in  larger  or 
smaller  sums,  by  speculators,  become 
greatly  inflated,  and  especially  was  this 
the  case  with  stocks.  Jackson,  viewing 
the  bank  as,  in  this  respect,  an  unhealthy 
corporation,  and  capable,  in  its  dispensa- 
tion of  favors,  of  being  a  dangerous  polit- 
ical engine,  determined  to  cripple  and 
crush  it,  and,  as  an  effectual  measure  to 
this  end,  he  planned  the  withdrawal  from 
the  bank,  of  those  funds  belonging  to  the 
government,  of  which  the  bant,  according 
to  its  charter,  was  the  legal  depository. 
During  the  recess  of  congress,  namely,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September,  1833,  the 
president  read  to  the  cabinet  a  document 
advocating  and  advising  a  speedy  removal 
of  the  public  treasure  deposited  with  the 
United  States  bank, — this  treasure  cbnsti- 
tuting,  as  was  well  understood,  the  basis 
of  tlie  bank's  credit  and  operations. 

In  the  document  read  by  the  president, 
on  this  occasion,  he  begged  the  cabinet 
to  consider  the  measure  as  his  otvn,  and 
in  support  of  which  he  should  require  no 
one  of  them  to  malte  a  sacrifice  of  opinion 
or  principle.  Its  responsibility,  he  assured 
tliem,  had  been  assumed  by  him,  after  the 
most  mature  deliberation  and  reflection,  as 
necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the 
people,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
purity  of  the  elective  franchise.  Mr. 
Dnane,  at  this  time  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  disapproved  of  the  proposed  re- 
moval of  the  deposites,  whereupon  he  was 
dismissed  from  that  position,  and  his  place 
supplied  by  Eoger  B.  Taney,  who  at  once 
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executed  the  presidential  order.  The 
president  emphatically  declared:  "No 
power  on  earth — so  help  me  God! — shall 
control  the  key  to  the  nation's  funds, 
but  the  United  States  government  itself !  " 

Mr.  Clay's  indignant,  burning  eloquence 
denunciatory  of  the  acts  of  the  execute  e, 
knew  no  bounds,  and  he  concluded  by 
offering  resolutions  of  censure  against  the 
president,  tvhich,  after  a  tnost  storm!/  de 
bate,  passed  the  senate,  in  a.  slightly  altei  ed 
form,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1834, 
namely:  "That  the  president,  in  the  late 
executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
revenue,  has  assumed  upon  himself  au 
thority  and  power  not  conferred  bj  the 
constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of 
both,"  Against  this  resolution.  President 
Jackson  sent  in  a  long  and  severe  protest 
To  this  the  senate  responded,  by  resolu 
tions  declaring  that  the  protest  was  % 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  senate,  ind 
that  it  should  not  be  entered  upon  the 
journal.  The  house  of  representatu  cs, 
however,  sustained  the  president,  in  his 
opposition  to  the  bank,  and  the  remov'il 
of  the  deposit es.  Memorials  and  peti 
tions,  for  or  against  the  measures  of  the 
president,  flowed  in  from  all  quarters  It 
was  considered  as  momentous  an  issue  as 
had  ever  agitated  the  land. 

The  president's  wrath  was  tinmeasuied, 
thaj  the  resolutions  of  censure,  in  ''ub 
stance  declaring  him  guilty  of  an  impeaoh 
able  offense,  should  tlius  be  spread  upon 
the  legislative  journal.  Mr,  Benton,  the 
most  powerful  friend  of  the  president, 
lost  no  time  in  giving  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  move  a  strong  measure  in  behalf 
of  the  president,  namely,  an  Expunging 
Resolution  against  the  sentence  of  cen- 
sure passed  and  recorded  by  the  senate, 
committing  himself  irrevocably  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  resohition,  until  he 
should  succeed  in  the  effort,  or  terminate 
his  political  life. 

In  support  of  the  president's  course,  and 
of  Mr.  Benton's  proposed  method  of  vin- 
dication, various  public  proceedings  were 
had  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  some   of    the    state   legislatures    not 


only  voted  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the 
record  of  censure,  but  instructed  their  con- 
gressional delegations  to  use  their  influence 
and  votes  in  a  similar  direction. 

Mr.  Benton's  resolutions  rehearsed  the 
piinupal  points  jni  oh  ed  m  the  past  his 
tory  and  piosent  aspects  of  the  contro 
^  ers^  quite  at  length  the  closing  resolu 
tion  being  as  follows  "  Xhat  the  sud 
lesolve  be  expunged  fiom  the  journal, 
and  for  that  puipose,  that  the  seiietary 
of  the  senate,  at  such  time  as  the  senate 
may  ippoint  shall  bring  the  manuscript 
journal  of  the  session  1833-34  into  the 
senate  and,  in  the  pieaen  e  of  the  senate 
draw  black  lines  round  the  said  lesolve 
ind  write  atioss  the  faco  theieof  in  trong 
the  following  «oids        Expunged 


by  order  of  the  senate,  this day  of 

,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ■ — — .' " 

For  three  years,  successively,  did  Mr. 
Benton  bring  forward,  on  different  oc- 
casions, his  celebrated  motion,  and  again 
and  again  he  suffered  defeat,  after  the 
most  violent  and  scathing  debates  that 
ever  took  place  in  any  parliamentary  body, 
the  senate  at  this  time  containing  an 
unusual  amount  of  oratorical  talent  and 
forensic  power. 

But  the  last  scene — and  M'ith  it  victory 
to  the  great  Missourian  and  his  presiden- 
tial master, — was  now  near  at  hand ;  and 
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this  scene,  as  described,  mainij',  liy  Mr. 
Benton  liimaelf,  waa  as  follows ;  Satordaj-, 
tlie  fourteenth  of  January,  the  democratic 
senators  agreed  to  have  a  meeting,  and  to 
talte  their  flnal  measures  for  passing  the 
expunging  leHolution.  Tliey  knew  they 
had  the  numhers;  hut  they  also  knew 
they  had  adversaries  to  grapple  with  to 
whom  miglit  he  applied  the  proud  motto 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth:  "Not  an  un 
equal  match  for  numbers."  They  al  o 
knew  that  members  of  the  party  were  in 
the  process  of  separating  from  it,  ind 
would  require  conciliating.  They  met  in 
the  night  at  the  tlien  famous  restaurant  of 
Boulanger,  giving  to  the  aasembluge  the 
air  of  a  convivial  entertainment.  It  con 
tinned  till  midnight,  and  required  all  the 
moderation,  tact  and  skill  of  the  prime 
movers  to  obtain  and  maintain  the  uni  m 
upon  details,  on  the  success  of  which  the 
fate  of  the  measure  depended.  The  men 
of  conciliation  were  to  he  the  efficient  men 
of  that  night ;  and  all  the  winning  re- 
sources of  Wright,  Allen  of  Ohio,  and 
Linn  of  Missouri,  were  put  into  requisi 
tion.  There  were  serious  differences  upon 
tile  mode  of  expurgation,  while  agree  1 
upon  the  thing;  and  finally  ohiiterat  on 
the  favorite  of  the  mover,  was  given  up 
and  the  mode  of  expurgation  adopted 
which  had  been  proposed  in  the  resolu 
tiona  of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia, 
namelj-,  to  inclose  the  obnoxious  sentence 
in  a  square  of  black  lines — an  ohlong 
square  :  a  compromise  of  opinions  to  which 
the  mover  agreed  upon  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  comiwse  the  epitaph — "  Ur- 
pnnijed  hy  the  order  of  the  Senate."  The 
agreement  which  was  to  lead  to  victory 
was  then  adopted,  each  one  severally 
pledging  himself  to  it,  that  there  should 
should  be  no  adjournment  of  the  senate 
after  the  resolution  was  called  until  it 
was  passed ;  and  that  it  should  be  called 
immediately  after  the  morning  business 
on  the  Monday  ensuing.  Expecting  a 
protracted  session,  extending  through  the 
day  and  night,  and  knowing  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  men  steady  to  their  work  and 
in  good  humor,  when  tired  and  hungry, 


the  mover  of  the  proceeding  took  care  to 
provide,  as  far  as  possible,  against  such  a 
state  of  thingi ;  and  gave  orders  that 
nifjht  to  haie  an  ample  supply  of  cold 
hams  ttrlej  rounds  of  beef,  pickles, 
wine  and  cups  of  hot  coffee,  really  in  a 
ceitiin  committee  room  near  the  senate 
1  imher  hy  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  Monday 

The  motion  to  talte  up  the  subject  was 
m  de  at  the  ii.poiiitod  time,  and  imme- 
lntel\  a  delate  of  long  speeches,  chiefly 
n  tl  0  other  side,  opened  itself  upon  the 
quest  on 

As  the  dail  nesa  of  approaching  night 
came  m  and  the  great  chandelier  was  Ht 
up  ■!jlendilly  illuminating  the  chamber, 
then  (ro(\  led  with  the  members  of  the 
1  ou-e  and  the  lobbies  and  galleries  filled 
tf  their  utmost  capacity  with  visitors  and 
■qectators  the  scene  became  grand  and 
iiiipre  sne  A  few  spoke  on  the  side  of 
the  resolution — chiefly  Eives,  Buchanau, 
Hik  — iiid  with  an  airofeaseand  satisfac- 
tion thit  bespoke  a  quiet  determination, 
ind  1  ions  lousness  of  victory.  The  com- 
mittee loom  was  resorted  to  in  parties  of 
foui  ind  SIX  at  a  time,  always  leaving 
ei  ough  on  wit  h,  and  not  resorted  to  by 
one  Bide  al«ne  The  opposition  were  in- 
vite! to  a  full  participation — an  invitation 
of  which  those  who  n«re  able  to  maintain 
their  good  temper  readily  availed  them- 
selves ;  hut  the  great«r  part  were  not  in  a 
humor  to  eat  anything — especially  at  such 
a  feast. 

The  night  was  wearing  away;  the  ex- 
pungers  were  in  full  force — masters  of  the 
chamber — happy — and  visibly  determined 
to  remain.  It  became  evident  to  the 
great  opposition  leaders,  that  the  inevit- 
able hour  had  come  ;  that  the  '  damnable 
deed'  was  to  be  done  that  night;  and  that 
the  dignity  of  silence  was  no  longer  to 
them  a  tenable  position.  The  battle  was 
going  against  them,  and  they  must  go  into 
it,  without  being  able  to  re-establish  it. 
In  the  beginning,  they  had  not  considered 
the  expunging  movement  a  serious  pro- 
ceeding ;  as  it  advanced,  they  still  ex- 
pected it  to  miscarry  on  some  point ;  now, 
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the  roaiity  of  tlie  tiling  stood  before  tliom, 
confronting  their  presence,  and  refusing 
to  "down"  at  any  command. 

Mr.  Callioun  opposed  the  measure,  in  a 
speech  of  great  severity.  The  day  (said 
he)  is  gone  ;  night  approaches,  and  night 
is  suitable  to  tlie  dark  deed  we  meditate  ; 
tliere  is  a  sort  of  destiny  in  this  thing; 
tlie  act  must  be  performed,  and  it  is  an 
ant  which  will  tell  ttpon  the  political  his- 
tory of  this  country  forever. 

Mr.  Clay  iDdulged  in  unmeasured  de- 
nunciation of  the  whole  thing. 

The  last  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
measure  was  made  by  Mr,  Webster,  who 
employed  the  strongest  language  he  could 


was  there.  Expectation,  and  determina- 
tion to  see  the  conclusion,  were  depicted 
upon  every  countenance.  It  was  evident 
there  was  to  be  no  adjournment  until  the 
vote  should  be  taken — until  the  deed  was 
done  ;  and  this  aspect  of  invincible  deter- 
mination had  its  effect  upon  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition.  They  began  to  falter 
under  a  useless  persistence,  for  they  alone 
now  did  the  speaking;  and  while  Mr, 
Webster  was  yet  reciting  his  protest,  two 
senatore  from  the  opposition  side,  who  had 
been  best  able  to  maintain  their  equanim- 
ity, came  ronnd  to  the  mover  o£  the 
resolution,  and  said:  'This  question  has 
degenerated  into   a  trial    of    ner^'es  and 


md,  condemnatory  of  an  act,  which, 
he  declared,  was  so  unconstitutional,  so 
deroriatory  to  the  character  of  the  senate, 
and  marked  with  so  broad  an  impression  of 
compliance  with  power. 

But,  though  thus  pronounced  an  iiTCgu- 
lar  and  unconstitutional  proceeding,  by 
Mr.  Webster  and  the  other  senators  ivitli 
whom  he  sided  and  voted,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  was  at  the  time  a 
member  of  the  house,  and  in  direct  antag- 
onism, politically,  to  Mr.  Benton  and  to  the 
Jackson  administration,  held  a  different 
opinion. 

Midnight  (says  Mr.  Benton,  in  con- 
tinuing his  account,)  was  now  approach- 
ing. The  dense  masses  which  filled  every 
inch  of  room  in  the  lobbies  and  the  gal- 
leries, remained  immovable.  No  one 
went  out ;  no  one  could  get  in.  The  floor 
of  the  senate  was  crammed  with  privileged 
persons,  and  it  seemed  that  all  congress 


muscles.  It  has  become  a  question  of 
physical  endurance ;  and  we  see  no  use  in 
wearing  ourselves  out  to  keep  off  for  a  few 
hours  longer  what  has  to  come  before  we 
separate.  We  see  that  you  are  able  and 
determined  to  carry  your  measure — so, 
call  the  vote  as  soon  as  you  please.  We 
shall  say  no  more.  Mr.  Webster  con- 
cluded, No  one  rose.  There  was  a  pause, 
a  dead  silence,  and  an  intense  feeling. 
Presently  the  silence  was  invaded  by  the 
single  word,  "question" — the  parliament- 
ary call  for  a  vote — rising  from  the  seats 
o£  different  senators.  One  blank  in  the  re- 
solve remained  to  be  filled — the  date  of  its 
adoption,  It  was  done.  The  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama, 
then  directed  the  roll  to  be  called.  The 
yeas  and  nays  had  been  previously  ordered, 
and  proceeded  to  be  called  by  the  secretary 
of  the  senate,  the  result  showing  a  majority 
of  five  on  the  side  of  the  espungers. 
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The  passage  of  the  resolution  was  an- 
nounced from  the  chair,  Mr.  Benton  rose, 
anil  said  that  nothing  now  remained  hut 
to  execute  the  order  of  the  senate,  wJiich  he 
moved  be  done  forthwith.  It  was  ordered 
according!?,  The  secretary  thereupon  pro- 
du  ed  the  otigm'il  manuscript  journal  of 
the  senate  an!  opening  at  the  p^ge  which 
contained  the  condemnatoiy  sentence  of 
March  twentj-Pighth  1834  proi,eeded  in 
open  senate  to  diaw  a  square  of  broad 
blitk  lines  aiound  the  sentence,  and  to 
write  across  its  face  in  strong  letters 
these  words 

ExpUNf.ED    i.\    ORDEK   OF  THH   SEN- 
ATE   THI'5  16th    day    of   MlHCH     IsS" 

Up  to  this  moment  the  ciowd  n  tl  e 
gre\t  (.ircular  itallerj  lool  mg  diwn  ujon 
the  senate  though  sullen  and  menacing  m 
their  looks  hal  m'lde  no  manifeatitioii  of 
feeling  Things  "Acre  in  this  «tate  ^^hen 
the  secretary  of  the  seniti,  bejjin  to  ^ti 


form  the  expunging  process.  Instantly 
a  storm  of  hisses,  groans,  and  vociferations 
arose  from  the  left  wing  of  the  gallery, 
over  the  head  of  Mr.  Benton.  Anticipat- 
ing the  possibility  of  violence,  some  of  the 
senator's  friends  had  gone  out  and  brought 
arms  into  tlie  hall.  No  use,  however,  waa 
made  of  them,  the  moh  being  intimidatod 
by  one  of  the  ringleaders  being  seized  by 
the  serge ant-at-arms  and  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  senate ;  and  the  expunging 
process  was  performed  in  quiet.  The 
gratification  of  General  Jackson  was  ex- 
treme. He  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the 
expungei-s  and  their  wives;  being,  how- 
ever too  weak  to  sit  at  the  table,  he  only 
met  the  company,  placed  the  '  head  ex- 
pungei  u  tl  e  chair,  and  withdrew  to  bis 
sick  chamber  That  expurgation  {re- 
mail  s  Ml  Benton,)  was  the  crowning 
glori  of  Jickson's  civil,  as  New  Orleans 
hal  1  een  of  his  military,  life. 
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A  Vast  Cnnopy  of  Gorgeous  Crimson  riHnies  Encircles  the  Earth— Arthes  of  Kesplendent  Auroral 
Glories  Span  the  He  mi  sptie  re —Innumerable  Scarlet  Columns  of  Dazzling  Beamy  Rise  from  tli« 
Horizon  to  the  Zenilii. — Tlie  Face  of  Nature  Everymliere  Appears,  to  an  Astonislieii  World,  as  if 
Dyed  in  Blood. — Uncommon  Extent  and  Sublimity  — Kemarkabie  Duration  and  Aspects. — Intensely 
Luminous  Cimracter. — Universal  Outburst  of  Luster, — Preceded  by  «  Fall  of  Snow. — First  Signs  of 
the  Phenomenon.— Exquisite  liosy  Illumination  —The  Snow  Appears  Deep  Re<l.— A  Fiery  Vermil- 
ion Tinge  to  Nature —Alarm  Prodaced  by  the  Scene.— Great  MoWng  I'illnrof  Light.— Vivid  Stream- 
ers in  All  Directions.— Pure  While  and  Brilliant  Colors.— Contrast  of  tlie  Glowing  Tints.— Wide 
Fields  of  Hainbow  Hues.— Radiant  Beauty  Heaven- Wide —Superlative  Pageanlof  Splendor— Perfec- 
tion of  the  Siellw  Form.— Millions  of  Wondering  Observers  —Visible  Nearly  the  Whole  Night.- 
Accounls  from  Different  Points. — Europe's  Share  in  the  Display, 


" Ihpth.hplglil.  bi 

FeriiapB  a  Hmph'B  coup' 


■E4RS  of  observit  on,  covering  many  cei 
^\JW  >     tur    s  ind  embia  ing  all  zones  and  latj- 
■^  i!        t  des  g   e  no  record  of  any  display  of 
au  o  al  glo    ea  equal,  in  sublimity,  mag- 
^  n  ficence    a    1  extent    tn  the  aurora  borealis  of 
5  Nove    be     fourte     tl      1837.      0£   the   various 
ou  t9  of  tl       2 !  e  o    enon,  as  furnished  by 
b  erve  s   n  d  fferent  pa  ts  of  the  land,  the  fol- 
^  low    g  will  e  flice  to  si  ow  its  marvelous  beauty 
n     n  u    H  L    K  H  an  1  grin  lea   — re  n  rkable  for  its  amplitude,  its 

1      f  t       tens    1    n  no    tr,    nd  tl     br  11  a  c^  of  ts   olors      Scientific  observations 

of  the  phenomenon  were  made  by  Professors  Barnard,  Herricb,  Twining,  JosHn,  Silli- 
maii,  Gibba,  Henry,  Dewey,  Eedfield,  and  others,  and  these  were  republished  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  attracting  universiil  attention. 

The  city  of  New  Haven  had  been  visited,  during  the  day  of  the  fourteenth,  with  a 
moderate  storm  of  snow,  which  began  to  subside  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  in 
the  evening.  The  heavens  continued,  however,  to  be  more  or  less  obscured  by  clouds 
during  the  entire  evening;  on  which  account,  the  splendors  o£  the  aurora,  as  they  man- 
ifested themselves  to  observers  more  favorably  situated,  were  here  in  a  great  degree 
concealed.  The  veil  of  snow-clouds,  which,  at  sunset,  and  for  some  time  afterward, 
covered  the  sky,  was  nevertheless  exceedingly  thin;  and  it  was  through  this,  and  even 
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through  the  falling  snow  itself,  that  the 
first  visible  indications  of  the  presence  of 
an  aurora  were  discovered.  Though  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  phenomenon  com- 
menced could  not  be  known,  it  had  doubt- 
less been  in  progress  for  awhile,  before  the 
intensity  of  the  light  became  sufficient  to 
penetrate  the  screen.  The  first  evidence 
of  its  existence  consisted  in  a  strong  rosy 
illumination  of  the  entire  arch  of  the 
heavens. 

Of  this  appearance.  Professor  Olmstead, 
then  of  New  Haven,  says ;  The  snow, 
which  at  sunset  had  covered  the  earth  and 
all  things  near  it,  with  a  mantle  of  the 
purest  white,  closed,  early  in  the  evening, 
with  a  most  curious  and  beautiful  pageant. 
About  six  o'clock,  while  the  sky  was  yet 
thick  with  falling  snow,  all  things  sud- 
denly appeared  as  if  dyed  in  Mood.  The 
entire  atmosphere,  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  trees,  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and,  in 
short,  the  whole  face  of  nature,  were 
tinged  with  the  same  scarlet  hue.  The 
alarm  of  fire  was  given,  and  the  vigilant 
firemen  were  seen  parading  the  streets  in 
their  ghostly  uniform,  which,  assuming  the 
general  tint,  seemed  in  singular  keeping 
with  the  pheDomenon.  The  light  was 
most  intense  in  the  north-west  and  north- 
east. At  short  intervals  it  alternately 
increased  and  diminished  in  brightness, 
until,  at  half-past  t.ix,  only  a  slight  tingo 
of  red  remained  on  the  sky.  On  account 
of  the  light  being  thus  transmitted  through 
the  snow\  medium  and  a  thin  ^  ei!  of  clouds 
the  aiiroia  boreaha  uas  dtffused  hke  the 
light  of  an  astial  lamp  cohered  with  a 
red  ihade  ff  gromd  glas«  That  the 
stratum  of  clouds  wis  lery  thm  was 
mfeiTed  fiom  the  fict  that  before  half 
pT(t  BIX  a  few  stais  were  dis  ernible  as 
when  seen  through  a  fog  and  such  was 
the  appeaiance  ot  the  moon  whi  h  rose 
about  the  same  time  Within  tei  mm  ites 
fiom  the  time  the  heavens  begin  to  assume 
their  fiery  appeaiance  the  whole  clouded 
hemisphere  shone  with  that  marielously 
biilliaut  light  which  reflected  m  rosy 
tints  by  the  inoi^  on  the  ground  iroluccd 
a  "cene  m  letcul  al  \\    g    ^eo  is      lo  some 


observers,  the  auroral  flush  seemed  to  over- 
spread all  parts  of  the  sky  almost  simul- 
taneously. 

East  of  New  Haven,  the  storm  was  more 
protracted.  At  New  London,  the  snow 
was  falling  copiously,  and  continued  so, 
unabatedly,  during  the  whole  evening. 
Eut,  notwithstanding  the  storm,  the  heav- 
ens seemed  as  if  they  were  on  fii-e, — a 
lurid  light  on  all  sides,  from  the  zenith  to 
the  horizon,  casting  a  most  vulcanean  hue 
on  the  fallen  snow.  The  light  seemed  the 
same  in  every  portion  of  the  firmament, 
but  without  any  apparent  cause. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  display, 
as  witnessed  from  an  eminence  which  com- 
manded an  unobstructed  view  of  the  hori- 
zon in  every  direction,  was,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening,  magnificent  beyond 
description.  At  about  a  quarter  before 
six,  the  attention  of  observers  was  at- 
tracted by  a  most  unusual  appearance  of 
the  heavens.  The  sky  was  wholly  over- 
cast, as  in  New  Haven,  at  the  same  hour; 
though  the  cloud  was  not  sufficiently 
dense,  absolutely  to  obscure  all  the  stars, 
of  which  quite  a  number  were  seen  from 
time  to  time,  faintly  glimmering  through. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  observation,  tlie 
whole  heaven  was  suffused  with  a  lovely 
carnation,  brightest,  apparently,  at  the 
commencement  in  the  zenith,  but  soon 
afterward  rather  toward  the  north-east. 
This  tint,  reflected  on  the  snow,  clothed 
all  nature  with  a  red-tinted  garniture,  of 
supei  lal  beauty  It  gradually  faded, 
though  it  the  ei  d  of  an  hour  it  was  still 
ilightlj  percept  1  le  The  sky  then  rap- 
idly cleared  and  all  traces  of  tho  aurora 
passed  away 

But  at  about  half  past  seven,  the  north 
and  eist  being  still  overcast,  and  some 
stratified  clouds  e-?  tending  themselves 
aloi  g  the  horizon  around  toward  the  west, 
a  biightness  1  egon  to  appear  in  the  north- 
west  which  m  a  ^ery  short  time,  extended 
itself  ipwaid  forty  five  degrees,  in  a  col- 
umn of  diftused  light  quite  broad  at  the 
base  and  tapering  to  a  point.  This  col- 
umn moved  \ery  slowly  southward,  and  at 
li,ng  h  became  dnidel    nto  two  of  similar 
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tpr  But  in  the  meititime  in  ill 
ji  til  and  esppciilly  in  the  ooi  th  west 
s  streiitnets  began  t^niake  their 
appeaiiiice  £hey  beLime  taintlj  led  at 
the  height  of  ibout  thirty  dep;rees  and  tiie 
redness  o£  the  whole  blende  1  itself  into  one 
gei,oral  iloud  while  the  colamns  continued 
distinct  ind  white  below  The  changes 
were  lapid  but  the  red  tint  cjvered  the 
heavens  neitly  to  the  zenith  foi  t  hng 
time  The  moon  emerf^ing  frjm  the 
clouds  V  little  before  ei^ht  leti-acted 
fiom  the  brinhtne«B  of  the  dispUj  The 
nhol  inb'iided  or  nearly  so  sliortly  after 
pi^ht  iiid  observationi  were  discontinued 
A  few  minutes  before  nine  however 
the  lommunity  wi«  summoned  to  witness 
1  1  ew  exliibitim  of  aiirortl  wonders,  the 
lurtro  It.  gruideur  of  which  no  tongue  could 
tell  nor  pen  poitray  The  heivenswere 
at  fli  s  time  wl  oily  unclouiel  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  very  small  and  faint 
cirrus  Jiigh  m  the  north  west  Innnmer 
able  bright  ar  hes  shot  up  from  tlie  whole 
northern  semi-circle  of  the  hoiizoi  ind 
from  even  farther  south  all  converging  to 
the  zenith  with  great  rapi  litv  The  r 
upper  e:xtremities  were  of  the  most  bill 


Innt  iculet  whle  beliw  the^  were  ex 
ceedingly  white  It  the  f  jrniition  of  the 
corona,  the  afpeaiance  of  the  columns 
below  which  were  very  nuraeious  an  I 
bright  resembled  that  of  bright  lotton  of 
longiiber  diiwn  lut  at  full  length  The 
mteimingled  hues  afforded  eic"h  other  a 
mutual  strong  relief,  and  exhibited  tlie 
mo  t  dazzling  (.jntrasts  ever  beheld  The 
stellir  foim  was  wonderfully  perfect  ind 
reguUi  Tow\rd  the  we&t  tliPie  was  i 
sector  of  moie  thin  twenty  degiees  of 
unmingled  scailet  superlituely  beautiful 

The  duration  of  this  di'.plav  wis  luite 
remarkable  Foi  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  its  tormatioii  whi  h  took  place 
ibout  nine  ocl>ck  the  corona  continued 
with  vaniHe  brightness,  to  maintain  its 
jO'-ition  a  little  to  the  south  cf  the  zenith 
At  about  half  past  nine  the  noithern  col 
umns  hid  become  disconnected  fiom  it, 
and  had  subsided  very  low  the  heavens 
being  clear  between  But  long  I  ef ore  this 
and  inieed  within  a  few  minutes  after 
nine  the  south  was  as  completely  filled 
with    orresponding  coiunins  as  the  north 

For  a  time  therefore,  f/e  enfh  uas 
com^letelj/  overarched  by  a  perfect  canopy 
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of  glory!  The  southern  columns,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  downward  from  the 
corona.,  rested  on  an  arch  of  diffused  light, 
extending  in  a  great  circle  from  east  to 
west,  or  nearly  so,  and  being  about  twenty 
degrees,  or  a  little  more,  above  the  hori- 
zon, in  the  center.  All  below  the  arch 
was  of  the  strange  darkness  so  usual  at 
such  times  in  the  north.  The  southern 
columns  were  at  no  time  so  bright  as  the 
northern,  but  they  maintained  their  posi- 
tion, after  these  last  had  retired, — extend- 
ing still  from  the  corona  to  the  arch  which 
formed  their  base.  The  appearance  was 
at  this  time  tliat  of  an  aurora  australis, 
and  this  continued  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Streamers,  for  a  while,  con- 
tinued to  shoot  up  irregularly  in  the  north, 
but  they  did  not  again  rea«h  tJie  zenith. 
By  half-past  ten,  all  evidence  of  the  phe- 
nomenon disappeared  from  the  heavens, 
and  the  hosts  of  charmed  observers  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  their  watch. 

In  the  western  part  of  New  Yorh  state, 
the  exhibition  was  most  superb,  as  seen 
and  described  at  various  points  of  observa- 
tion. In  Buffalo  and  neighborhood,  tlie 
aurora  was  perceived  at  its  first  approach. 
At  about  quarter-past  five  o'clock,  the 
heavens  being  clear  in  the  north  and  for 
fifty  degrees  both  east  and  west  of  that 
point,  an  unusual  ruddy  appearance  was 
noticed.  This  soon  faded,  leaving  barely 
a  perceptible  tinge ;  and  instantly,  when 
nearly  all  color  had  disappeared  elsewhere, 
a  space  of  some  fifteen  degrees  in  diame- 
ter, immediately  west  of  Cassiopeia  and 
Andromeda,  and  north  of  Pegasus,  was 
lighted  up  with  red,  of  a  particularly  deep 
hue.  This  was  entirely  disconnected,  on 
every  side,  from  any  auroral  light  or 
appearance  whatever,  and,  from  its  center, 
pencils  of  white  radiated  to  the  periphery 
on  every  side. 

After  this  appearance  had  continued 
some  five  minutes,  the  white  lines  disap- 
peared, and  the  whole  space  in  question 
assumed  a  uniform  red  color,  which  was 
almost  instantly  thereafter  extended,  in 
an  arch  of  the  same  widtJi,  through  the 
zenith,  and   doivn  to   the   horizon   about 


sixty  degrees  west  of  north.  On  the  east, 
this  light  did  not  extend  itself;  and, 
during  the  whole  time,  the  clear  space 
existing  in  the  north  retained  its  usual 
color  and  appearance.  Deep  red  streams, 
penciled  with  white,  then  began  to  appear 
and  fade  in  the  north,  but  without  the 
tremulous  motion  of  '  merry  dancers.' 
Those  in  the  north-ettst  maintained  their 
brightness  longest. 

At  about  fifteen  minutes  before  six 
o'clock,  the  clouds  had  become  more  dense 
and  dark,  though  still  in  detached  masses, 
particularly  throughout  that  portion  of  the' 
heavens  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
red  arch  above  mentioned,  and  these 
isolated  clouds  now  assumed  an  appearance 
afc  once  novel  and  striking.  Those  west 
of  the  zenith,  and  lying  within  the  track 
of  the 'crimson  arch  already  described, 
suddenly  exhibited  the  most  vivid  red 
along  their  entire  southern  borders ;  while 
the  like  clouds  east  of  the  zenith,  and  fol- 
lowing the  same  track,  and  prolonging  it 
quite  down  to  the  eastern  horizon,  assumed 
the  same  vivid  color  upon  their  northern 
borders ;  no  other  portion,  however,  of 
these  clouds,  exhibited  any  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  auroral  light.  South  of  this 
line,  there  was  at  no  time  any  auroral 
light  whatever;  and  at  the  moment  in 
question,  there  was  very  little  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  heavens,  save  on  the  borders 
of  these  clouds.  Afc  nine  minutes  before 
six,  the  red  edgings  of  these  clouds  began 
to  fade,  and  immediately  a  wide  apace  in 
the  north-east,  that  waa  still  free  from 
clouds,  was  most  brilliantly  lighted  up. 
The  color  was  of  the  same  deep  red,  but  it 
did  not  extend  down  to  the  horizon ;  and 
this  had  scarcely  continued  four  minutes, 
when  the  whole  region  north  of  the  zenith, 
to  within  about  eight  degrees  of  the  hori- 
zon, was  again  reddened  and  glowing — 
while,  beyond  these  limits,  either  north  or 
south,  no  vestige  of  the  aurora  was  visible. 
Just  two  minutes  before  six,  the  moon 
appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  as  it  was 
only  two  days  past  the  full,  its  beams  soon 
surpassed  in  brightness  those  of  the 
aurora. 
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Ill  Hudson,  Ohio,  sit  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  some  of  the  earlier  dis- 
plays of  the  phenomenon  were  noticed  by 
Professor  Loomis.  This  was  some  five 
minutes  after  six,  when  he  observed  that 
a  small  pile  of  light,  of  a  reddish  hne.  Jay 
Hjion  the  horizon,  in  a  direction  a,  little 
north  of  north-west,  and  a  similar  pile  in 
the  east  of  north-east.  Between  these 
there  was  a  low  faint  cloud,  bounded  by  a 
somewhat  ill-deflned  arch,  rising  in  its 
center  about  ten  degrees  from  the  horizon. 
Aliove  this  arch,  a  diffused  light  streamed 
upward  toward  the  zenith,  in  one  or  two 
places,  being  somewhat  more  condensed, 
forming  beams.  This  light  incre:ised 
rapidly  in  brightness ;  it  became  of  a  more 
decided  crimson  color,  extended  up  to  the 
zenith,  and,  at  the  same  time,  light  began 
to  shoot  up  from  several  points  in  the  east, 
and  somewhat  south  of  east.  At  a  quarter- 
past  six,  meantime,  a  pretty  regular  arch 
was  formed,  extending  from  the  above- 
mentioned  pile  of  light  in  the  north-west. 
This  arch  was  rather  irregular  in  its  out- 
lino,  and  had  a  slightly  crimson  color.  In 
about  five  minutes,  another  arch  of  white 
light  partially  formed  in  the  southern  sty, 
and  had  nearly  the  same  direction  with 
the  preceding ;  but  this  arch  was  never 
complete,  and  soon  vanished  entirely.  The 
great  arch,  however,  before  described, 
brightened  up  again  in  very  nearly  the 
same  position  as  previously.  About  half- 
past  eight,  light  of  a  crimson  color  was 
observed  to  shoot  from  the  eastern  horizon 
toward  and  beyond  the  zenith,  nearly  in 
the  position  of  the  former  arch.  The 
lieiivens  were  now  nearly  covered  with  thin 
cirro-cumulus  clouds,  and  the  contrast  of 
the  ordinary  clouds  with  this  crimson 
auroral  liglit,  produced  a  very  singular 
effect.  The  sky  remained  cloudy  during 
the  night. 

Strange  though  it  may  appear,  this 
beautifiil  and  magnificent  phenomenon 
was  visible  during  nearly  the  whole  night 
in  tile  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  was  particularly  brilliant  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  one,  when  the  moon 
was  near  its  zenith.     Time  in  St.  Louis 


being  rather  more  than  one  hour  earlier 
than  in  New  York,  tlijs  midnight  display 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  latest 
return  of  the  aurora  in  the  longitude  of 
New  York  ;  but  this,  which  was  the  least 
energetic  in  the  latter,  appears  there  to 
have  been  the  most  remarkable. 

The  commencement  of  the  phenomenon 
in  Philadelphia  was  similar  to  that  ob- 
served at  New  York.  At  a  later  period, 
the  lights  were  again  visible,  and,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock,  exceeded  in  extent 
and  brilliancy,  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
before  witnessed  in  that  region.  A  broad 
field  of  crimson  flame,  stretching  from 
nearly  a  western  course,  and  reaching  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  encompassed  the 
heavens  with  a  brilliant  glory,  of  indescrib- 
able beauty  and  magnificence,  hanging, 
as  it  were,  suspended  from  the  blue  vault 
above,  like  an  immense  curtain  over  the 
earth — while,  from  almost  eveiy  point  of 
the  compass,  shot  up  rays  of  rich  and  gor- 
geous light,  spreading  and  intermingling 
with  a  wavy  tremulous  motion,  and  exhib- 
iting every  hne  of  the  clearest  rainbow. 
The  richness,  variety,  and  delicacy  of  the 
colors,  were  surprisingly  beautiful,  as  was 
their  prismatic  brilliancy.  The  skj'  itself 
was  remarkably  clear  and  cloudless — and 
through  the  celestial  phenomena,  a  full 
moon  and  innumerable  stars  were,  all  the 
while,  distinctly  visible. 

In  Maryland,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions made  at  Emmetl«burg,  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  aurora's  approach  was  given 
as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  by  the  singular 
redness  of  the  cumulo-stratus  clouds,  now 
entirely  covering  the  sky.  Those  in  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  all  partook  of 
the  redness,  the  reflection  from  them  being 
strong  enough  to  give  a  red  tinge  to  the 
snow.  The  heaviest  clouds  retained  their 
dark  color  in  the  center,  but  they  were 
bordered  with  red.  During  the  hour  in 
which  this  state  of  things  existed,  there 
were  no  streamers,  streaks  of  h'ght,  nor 
merry  dancers.  Indeed,  where  the  sky 
could  he  seen  between  the  clouds,  there 
were  no  signs  of  an  aurora,  but  rather  a 
deep    green   sky,      By   seven,    the   moon 
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being  risen,  and  tlie  clouds  having  van- 
ished, nothing  remained  to  sliow  tliat  tliere 
had  been  any  unusual  occutieuce,  A  little 
after  nine,  however,  the  sky  being  pei^ 
fectly  clear,  an  aurora  suddenly  spraug  up, 
■which,  for  magnificence,  surpassed  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  before  witnessed  in 
that  section.  The  streamers  from  the 
east,  west,  and  north,  converged  a  few 
degrees  south  of  the  zenith,  forming  a 
beautiful  auroral  crown,  red  as  scarlet,  but 
intermingled  with  streaks  of  pale  light. 
There  were  no  merry  dancers,  but  all  the 
other  appearances  usually  witnessed  on 
such  occasions  were  noticed.  In  little 
more  than  half  an  hour,  the  grand  display 
was  over,  for  the  most  part. 

Observers  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  describe 
the  aurora  there  as  coming  on  in  waves, 
at  about  a  quarter  before  six,  and  return- 
ing at  seven,  at  eight,  and  at  nine.  The 
first  arch  was  formed  suddenly,  and  became 
vertical  in  a  very  few  minutes,  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  columns  at  the 
north-west  and  south-east.  It  was  crim- 
son, traversed  by  white  pencils.  The 
color  of  the  light  at  eight  o'clock  was  not 
red,  but  dusky,  and  formed  from  the  north- 


west point  to  the  pole  star,  ibioid  lolumn, 
which  kept  its  position  for  half  -in  hour 
A  succession  of  fine  cirrus  clouds  floated 
off  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  column  to 
the  south.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  recurrence 
of  the  crimson  light  was  moie  m  patches, 
and  of  intense  brightness,  ace  imponied  by 
cirro-cumulus  clouds,  which  ■nere  formed 
suddenly  over  the  whole  skj,  and  nere 
borne  swiftly  to  the  east  by  the  wind. 

Near  Alexandria,  Va.,  the  early  dis- 
play, as  seen  from  east  south-east  to 
west  Bouth-west,  exhibited  a  rich  orange 
red  color,  extending  even  to  the  zenith, 
and  covering  all  the  heavens  north  of  these 
points.  The  return  occurred  toward  nine 
o'clock,  in  a  brilliant  and  fiery  form. 

The  appearance  of  the  aurora  in  South 
Carolina  commenced  about  six  o'clock,  in 
the  shape  of  a  bank  or  store-house  of  auro- 
ral vapor  towards  the  north.  When  first 
observed,  a  space  of  about  fifteen  degrees 
above  the  horizon  was  strongly  marked  by 
a  pale  white  light,  above  which  the  crim- 
son hue  peculiar  to  this  phenomenon  began 
to  be  distinctly  visible.  At  this  time,  the 
greatest  degree  of  brightness  was  to  the 
east  of  north,  assuming  no  very  definite 
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form,  but  exteiidiag  about  eight  or  ten 
degrees  eastj  and  reaching  in  height  to  the 
constellation  of  Caaaiopeia's  cliair,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  was  enveloped  in 
its  reddening  glow.  The  action  then  sub- 
sided; but  at  about  eight  o'clock,  another 
bright  crimson  column  ascended  due  north, 
attaining  an  altitude  some  degrees  greater 
than  thttof  thepolir  star,  and  miintaining 
its  [il'we  'vl'out  half  an  hour  Atter  this 
hid  fided  awiy,  no  letum  isas  observed 
until  half  p<i(>t  nine,  when  theie  wis  per 
cpned  another  broalaich  of  cnmson  light 
1=  ending  se\eial  degiees  to  the  west  of 
n,ith 

In  certain  "sections  of  Geoigia,  the  phe- 
nomenon commenced  a  little  aftei  darl 
The  "iky  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  stat 
C\pelK,  began  to  appear  luminous,  and  a 
luminous  arch  w\3  (toon  foimed,  of  about 
sj\  or  eight  dpgiees  m  breadth,  iiid 
extending  o^  er  to  the  north  western  hoii- 
zjn  hwing  the  pole  stir  in  its  highest 
joint  Soiii  after  the  irch  wis  formed 
that  put  o±  it  m  the  northeast  honznn 
le  ame  much  1  righter,  and  somenhat 
Ircader  thin  the  rest,  and  this  luminous 
portion  giadualh  rose,  and  passed  on  m 
tlie  aicli,  its  densest  part  culminating  a 
little  below  the  north  atai  It  Dntinued 
its  motion  to  the  western  horizon 

An  hour  and  a  half  was  OLCupied  bj  the 
passage  of  the  luminous  part  of  the  ar  h 
]ust  desciibed  It  became  somewhat 
fainter,  aftei  it  hal  passed  the  meiidian, 
and  it  gradually  was  lost  to  sight  legm 
ning  first  to  disappeai  m  the  eist  so  that 
not  a  vestige   remained   at  nine   oVloLk, 


three  hours  from  its  first  appearance.  The 
color  of  the  arch  was  that  of  light  scarlet, 
the  most  luminous  part  being  a  little 
darker,  and  much  more  intense.  Its  form 
was  that  of  a  semi-circle,  having  for  its 
base  about  sixty  degrees  of  the  horizon. 
It  differed  from  the  aurora  in  its  regular 
outline,  as  well  as  its  regular  motion  from 
east  to  west,  and  was  witnessed  with  admir- 
ation and  astonishment. 

So  extensive  was  this  magnificent  celes- 
tial phenomenon,  that  it  exhibited  its  won- 
derful splendors,  contemporaneously,  to 
the  mh  ibitants  of  Europe  and  America, 
though  tlie  presence  of  clouds  greatly 
iiiterfcied  with  tJie  attractiveness  and 
giandeur  of  the  exhibition  in  the  former. 
At  half  past  twelve,  however, — says  one  of 
the  obseii  era  in  England,— a  patch  of  the 
most  intense  blood-red  colors  ever  seen, 
Tias  MSible,  free  from  the  interposition  of 
clmda  Tlie  whole  of  the  sky  had  an 
aflful  appearance;  for  the  tinge  of  red 
n  hich  pervaded  the  whole  expanse, 
assumed,  m  many  points,  from  the  depth 
of  lolors  above,  and  the  density  of  the 
clouds  below,  the  dark  copper  tint,  which 
IS  seen  on  the  disk  of  the  moon  during  a 
lunar  eclipse.  It  was  such  a  sight  as  fills 
the  mind  with  wonder  and  awe ;  and,  in 
Amenta  at  least,  was  the  most  marveloua 
of  the  kind  ever  known ;  though  that  of 
August  and  September,  1869,  proved  but 
little  infeiior  in  some  respects.  In  nortli- 
ern  Eiirope,  this  phenomenon  is  quite 
frequent  and  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  describes 
one  ot  rare  beauty  which   he  there  wit- 
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XLIII. 

EXPLORING-  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  SOUTH  POLE,  UNDER 

COMMAND  OF   CAPTAIN  CHARLES  WILKES, 

UNITED    STATES    NAVY.— 1838. 


First  Naval  Enterprise  of  tho  Kini!  Kver  (Iiiilertaketi  by  tlie  Anieriean  Navy.— Tiio  Siiuadron  Sails 
Ninety  Tlioiisand  Miles  in  ¥oat  Ysars. — Extent  and  ImfjorDimiw  of  tlie  Investigations. — Discovery 
of  t tie  Great  Antarctic  Coriiineut  — Otiier  Geograjjhieal,  Naulioal,  and  SuientiSc  BBsuita.— SelecliOD 
of  Officers  aod  Vessels. — A  Scientific  Corps  Organized. — R«ute  Prescribed  :  Seas  and  Lands. — 
Entlmslasiic  Departure  —Arrival  at  Terra  del  Fuego.— Observations  at  Cape  Horn.— Excursion  to 
tiie  Cordilleras, — Ascent  of  a  I^lty  Peak. — Desolation  and  Silence.— New  Islands  DiBCovered. — 
An  Observatory  Established.— The  Samoan  Group  Examined —Destent  into  an  Extinct  Volcano  — 
New  South  Wales  Visited, — Entrema  Soutliward  Cruise, — View  of  the  Ice-bonnd  Continent. — A 
Landing  Effected. — Account  of  this  Achievement. — ICxperiences  at  Feejee. — On  the  Summit  of 
Mauna-Loa.— Horaewaril  Bound  Tracks.— Safe  Arrival. 


lUIETLY  raising  tho  flag  of  his  gallant  little  sqiiadron,  in  the  harhor 
ot  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  tile  eighteenth  of  August,  1838,  the  intrepid 
k,^^^  TV  likes,  aa  commander  of  the  fi.rst  maritime  exploring  expedition  ever 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  government,  set  sail  on  that  voyage 
of  discovery  to  the  far  aoutliern  ocean  and  the  mysterious  south  pole,  which,  occupying 
four  years,  sailed  ninety  thousand  miles,  neatly  two  tliousand  of  which  were  along  the 
coast  of  a  great  Antarctic  Continent  never  before  seen  by  civilized  man,  and  which  was 
first  discovered  by  Wilkes  from  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude ; — one  of  the  numerous  splendid  scientific  results  of  this  grand  national  expedition. 
The  enterprise  received  its  official  programme  from  Hon.  James  K.  Paulding,  secretary 
of  the  navy  under  President  Van  Euren  ;  and,  though  it  was  at  first  organized  under 
Commodore  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  he  subsequently  resigned, 

This  expedition  will  always  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  from  its  being 
the  first  fitted  out  by  the  United  States  for  scientific  objects;  for,  although  its 
primary  design  was  the  promotion  of  the  great  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
yet  its  conductors  were  explicitly  directed  to  take  all  occasions,  not  incompatible  with 
the  great  purpose  of  their  undertaking,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  science,  and  promote 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Some  of  the  specific  matters  to  which  the  attention  of  the  expedition  was  par- 
ticularly called,  in  tho  official  instructions,  were  as  follows :    The   hydrography  and 
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geography  of  the  yai'ioiis  seas  and  coun- 
tries visited  od  the  prescribed  route,  and 
all  the  researches  connected  with  them,  as 
well  as  with  astronomy,  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, and  meteorology,  were  confided 
exclusively  to  tlie  officers  of  the  navy, — 
the  government  expecting  such  results 
from  this  arrangement,  as  would  enahle 
future  navigators  -to  pass  over  the  track 
traversed  by  the  expedition,  without  fear 
and  witliout  danger. 

The  leading  memhera  of  the  scientific 
corps  were  Mr.  Hale,  philologist  [  Mr. 
I'ickering,  and  Mr.  Peale,  naturalists  ;  Mr. 
Coutlmoy,  conchologiat ;  Mr.  Dana,  miner- 
alogist; Mr.  Rich,  botanist;  Mr.  Drayton, 
and  ilr.  Agate,  draughtsmen ;  Mr.  Brack- 
en ridge,  horticulturist. 

Much  enthusiasm  and  anxiety  natarally 
prevailed,  on  the  signal  being  given  for 
the  squadron  to  sail.  The  vessels  compos- 
ing the  squadron,  were  the  sloop  of  war 
Vincennes,  the  flag-ship  of  the  comman- 
der of  the  expedition ;  tlie  sloop  of  war 
Peacock,  Lieutenant  William  L.  Hudson  ; 
the  hrig  Porpoise,  Lieutenant  Cadwalader 
Einggold ;  the  store-ship  Eelief,  Lieu- 
tenant A.  K.  Long ;  and  the  tenders  Sea- 
Gull  and  JFlying  Fish.  Every  confidence 
was  reposed  in  Commander  Wilkes,  wiio 
had  served  so  creditably  under  Commodores 
McDoiiough  and  Stewart. 

Keeping  the  direction  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  the  course  of  the  expedition  was 
towards  Madeira ;  having  touched  there, 
they  stood  to  the  southward,  and,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  Kovemher,  stood  for  the 
magnificent  harbor  of  Eio  Janeiro.  The 
whole  squadron  then  sailed  by  the  way  of 
Eio  Kegro  to  Orange  harbor  in  Terra  del 
Fuego.  The  natives  of  tlie  former,  with 
whom  the  explorers  came  in  contact,  had 
good  figures  and  pleasant  looking  coun- 
tenances, low  foreheads  and  high  cheek- 
bones, with  broad  faces,  the  lower  parts 
projecting;  their  hair  was  coarse  and  cut 
short  on  the  crown,  leaving  a  narrow  bor- 
der of  hair  hanging  down;  over  this  they 
wore  a  kind  of  cap  or  band  of  skin  or 
woolen  yarn.  The  front  teeth  of  all  of 
them  were  very  much  worn,  more  ap])ar- 


ent,  however,  in  the  old  than  in  the  young. 
On  one  foot  they  wore  a  rude  skin  sandal. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  had  their  faces  painted  in  red  and 
black  stripes,  with  clay,  soot,  and  ashes. 
Their  whole  appearance,  together  with 
their  inflamed  and  sore  eyes,  was  filthy 
and  disgusting. 

The  Petcherai  Indians  were  found  to  go 
entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  piece  of  seal-iskin,  only  sufficient  to 
cover  one  shoulder,  and  which  was  gen- 
erally worn  on  lie  side  from  which  the 
wind  blew,  affording  them  some  little 
shelter  from  its  piercing  influence.  They 
are  not  more  than  five  feet  high,  of 
a  light  copper  color,  which  is  much  con- 
cealed by  smnt  and  dirt,  particularly  on 
their  faces,  which  they  mark  vertically 
with  charcoal.  They  have  short  faces, 
narrow  foreheads,  high  cheek-hones,  small 
and  very  black  eyes,  the  upper  eyelids  in 
the  inner  corner  overlapping  the  under 
one,  strongly  resembling  tlie  Chinese. 
Their  nose  is  hroad  and  flat,  with  wide- 
spread nostrils,  mouth  large,  teeth  wliite 
and  regular.  The  whole  face  is  com- 
pressed! It  is  impossible  to  fancy  any- 
thing in  human  nature  more  filthy.  They 
are  an  ill-shapen,  ugly  race. 

On  its  cruise  to  the  south,  the  squadron 
experienced  the  usual  reception  at  Cape 
Horn — rough  and  stormy  weather.  In 
regard  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  in 
making  the  passage  round  the  cape.  Gap- 
tain  Wilkes  expresses  his  helief  that  as 
much  depends  upon  the  vessel,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  is  navigated,  as  tlie 
route  pursued,  whether  the  cape  is  passed 
close  to,  or  given  a  wide  berth — the  ob- 
ject of  all  being  to  pass  it  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Arriving  at  Valparaiso,  the  explorers 
established  an  observatory.  An  excursion 
to  the  Cordilleras,  hy  the  scientific  corps, 
was  to  he  expected ;  but,  unfortunately, 
they  were  not  provided  with  the  requisite 
instruments  for  ascertaining  elevations. 
They  ascended  a  ridge  belonging  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  at  the 
height  of  about  ten  thousand  feet,   they 
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reached  the  summit.  Here  tJiey  had  an 
extensive  view  of  all  the  line  of  the  snowy 
pealca.  That  of  Tupongati  appeared  the 
most  conspicuous,  although  at  a  distance 
of  eighty  miles.  Indeed,  the  guide  him- 
self asserted  that  Jie  could  see  smoke 
issuing  from  its  volcano  in  a,  fainfc  streak, 
but  it  was  Lej'ond  the  vision  «i  the    rest 
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of  the  party.  The  peak  itself  from  tliis 
view  of  it  was  quite  sharp-pointed.  The 
scene  immediately  around  the  explorers 
was  one  of  grandeur  and  desolation, — 
mountain  after  mountain,  separated  by 
immense  chasms,  to  the  depth  of  thousands 
of  feet,  and  the  sides  broken  in  the  most 
fantastic  forms  im^inable.  ITor  could 
anything  be  more  striking  or  impressive 
than  the  complete  silence  that  reigned 
everywhere  ;  not  a  living  thing  appeared 
to  their  view. 

From  Callao  the  squadron  passed  through 
the  Paumotu  group  to  Tahiti,  visiting 
islands  not  before  known,  the  ships  steer- 
ing for  the  island  of  Minerva,  or  Clei-- 
mont  de  Tonnerre,  one  of  the  most  eastern 
of  that  'Cloud  of  Islands/  as  the  name 
implies.  Visits  were  made  to  other  islets 
also,  and  their  inhabitants,  such  as  Wy- 
toohee,  Otooho,  Raraka,  Aratica,  and  the 
Arutua  or    Rui-ick   Islands ;    hot  the  ac- 


count of  this  archipelago  is,  of  course, 
imperfect,  the  whole  number  of  coral 
islands  being  sixty-five.  Remark  is  made, 
however,  that  the  landing  on  a  coral  island 
effectually  does  away  with  all  preeou- 
ceived  notions  of  its  beauty,  and  any  pre- 
vious ideas  formed  in  its  favor  are  imme- 
diately put  to  flight.  The  verdure  con- 
sists of  mere  patches  of  wiry  grass, 
no  fruit  nor  fiowers,  and  most  of  the 
trees  are  of  stunted  size. 

Record  is  made  of  the  discovery  of 
new  islands — namely,  King's  island,  so 
denominated  after  the  man  at  the  mast- 
head who  first  discovered  it ;  Tai-a-ra, 
situated  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward and  nigh  to  Raraka,  which  was 
not  laid  down  on  any  charts;  and 
Kawahe. 

Arriving  at  Tahiti,  the  explorers  lost 
no  time  in  commencing  operations.  An 
observatory,  furnished  with  both  as- 
tronomic and  magnetic  instruments, 
was  at  once  established,  and  parties 
sent  out  for  the  survey  of  the  princi- 
pal harbors  and  the  intervening  chan- 
nels. A  large  body  of  officers  and 
naturalists  were  also  sent  across  the 
islands  to  visit  Orohena,  one  of  the 
highest  peaks,  and  L^e  Wailierea. 
They  could  not,  however,  reach  the  de- 
sited  spot,  but  some  days  afterwards  Cap- 
tain Hudson,  with  his  officers,  succeeded 
in  measuring, the  elevation  of  Aorai,  the 
peak  which  is  next  in  height  to  Orohena. 
This  was  found  to  be  about  seven  thousand 
feet ;  Orohena  appeared  to  be  some  fifteen 
hundred  feet  higher.  From  these  two 
peaks,  ridges  descend  to  all  parts  of  the 
coast;  they  are  precipitous  and  narrow; 
their  summit  being  often  a  mere  edge. 

Reaching  the  harbor  of  Papieti,  the 
commander  invited  the  great  chiefs  on 
board,  the  ship  boirig  dressed  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  every  mailt  of  respect  being 
shown  them.  Luncheon  was  prepared, 
and,  when  the  guests  were  all  seated  at 
it,  such  a  collection  of  corpulent  persons 
was  rarely  if  ever  before  seen.  Previous 
to  eating,  one  of  the  chiefs  said  grace. 
They  seemed  heartily  to  enjoy  the    food 
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ami    tlie    oci.iiion,    aii<l  conducted   them- 
sehns  witli  a  piopnety  tli<it  smpnaed  all 

It  luving  been  determined  to  malfe  a 
tlioiough  examination  ot  the  gioup  of  the 
Samoan  islands,  Tutulia,  as  the  most  cen- 
tral, WIS  selected  for  the  station  The 
men  of  Tutulia  are  a  remarkably  tiill,  flue- 
looking  set,  with  intelhgent  and  pleasing 
countenances.  In  comparison  with  the 
Taliitians,  tbey  would  be  called  sedate. 
The  women  are  far  from  good-looking, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  j'Onnger 
ones.  They  are  remarkably  domestic  and 
virtuous,  exhibiting  a  strange  contrast  to 
those  of  Tahiti. 

Messrs.  Dana  and  Couthnoy  visited  a 
lake  called  Lauto,  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  existence  of  an  extinct  volcano,  or 
crater.  The  edge  of  the  crater  was  found 
to  he  two  thousand  five  hiindred  and 
seventy  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  de- 
scent thence  to  the  water  of  the  lake  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  These  gen- 
tlemen succeeded  in  obtaining  a  line  of 
soundings  across  the  lalte,  by  cutting 
down  trees,  and  forming  a  raft  of  them. 
They  found  the  depth,  in  the  middle,  nine 
and  a  half  fathoms,  decreasing  thence 
gradually  in  all  directions  to  the  shore. 
The  foi-m  of  the  lake  is  nearly  circular, 
and  it  has  a  subterranean  outlet.  The 
hill  ill  which  this  crater  is  situated  is  coni- 
cal, and  there  is  a  low  knoll  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  it,  which  is  the  only 
other  elevation  in  the  neighborhood,  above 
the  general  height  of  the  ridge.  The  bor- 
der of  the  crater  is  clothed  with  the  usual 
forest  foliage  of  these  islands,  which,  how- 
ever, exhibits  here  more  than  usual  beauty, 
being  decorated  with  finely-worked  fronds 
of  the  arborescent  ferns  in  vridely  spiead 
stars,  and  the  graceful  mountain  j  ilm 
plumes. 

In  the  different  jaunts  across  the  itlind 
many  of  the  '  Devil  s  or  unconverted 
towns  were  visited.  At  the  town  of 
Siusinga,  the  chief  who  entertained  the 
party  was  a  priest  of  the  Giml  let  relig  on 
a  new  faith,  of  singular  origin  its  foundei 
having  been  a  native  of   Savaii,  by  name 


Seeovedi,  who,  having  been  taken  from 
that  island  by  a  whaler,  received,  while  on 
board,  the  nickname  of  Joe  Gimblet. 
Embracing,  in  course  of  time,  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  possessing  withal  much 
shrewdness,  he  planned  to  found  a  sect  of 
his  own,  and  pretended  to  work  miracles. 
He  gained  many  proselytes ;  and  the  sect, 
in  case  of  sickness,  confess  their  ains  to 
one  another,  and  Jiave  a  number  of  fast- 
days,  which  are  rigidly  kept.  Their  Sab- 
bath occurs  only  once  a  month,  and  is  cel- 
ebrated by  the  firing  of  guns,  and  the 
puerile  mummery  in  which  their  worship 
consists. 

After  having  surveyed  and  explored  the 
Samoan  group,  the  expedition  proceeded 
to  Wew  South  Wales.  The  natives  of  this 
country  are  described  as  a  proud,  high- 
tempered  race,  each  man  being  independ- 
ent of  his  neighbor,  owning  no  superior, 
and  exacting  no  deference  ;  they  have  not 
in  their  language  any  word  signifying  a 
chief  or  superior,  nor  to  command  or  serve. 
Each  individual  is  the  source  of  his  own 
comforts,  and  the  artificer  of  his  own 
household  implements  and  weapons;  and 
but  for  the  love  of  companionship,  he 
might  live  with  his  family  apart  and 
isolated  from  the  rest,  without  sacriScing 
any  advantages  whatever.  They  have  au 
air  of  haughtiness  and  insolence  arising 
from  this  independence,  and  nothing  will 
induce  them  to  acknowledge  any  human 
being  as  their  superior,  or  to  show  any 
marks  of  respect.  They  also  appear  to 
have  a  consciousness  of  independence, 
which  causes  them,  on  all  occasions,  to 
treat  even  the  highest  with  equality. 
Their  skin  is  a  chocolate  color ;  their  noses 
are  not  fiat,  nor  are  their  lips  thick ;  their 
teeth  white  and  even. 

Leaving  Sidney,  the  last  of  December, 
1839  the  vessels  proceeded  separately  to 
the  southwaid  when  all  reached  the  icy 
barrier  and  three  of  them  were  rewarded 
uith  a  siqht  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
ante  r  tiC  rontment,  —  a  discovery  which 
n  IS  subsequently  confirmed  by  both 
Trench  md  English  authorities. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  the  exploit 
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ers,  it  was  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morumg 
of  February  thirteenth,  1S4U,  thit  they 
iiiiitle  sail  to  the  south-west,  m  order  to 
close  with  the  barrier,  whn,h  they  found 


icebergs  of  tabular  foim  In  the  afternoon, 
they  sxw  land  aheid,  and  stoi  d  m  for  it, 
with  i  li^ht  breeze  until  half  pa&t  six, 
when  it  wiH  ]udged  to  be  ten  or  twelve 


-^,^:f 


K^ 


retreated  in  that  direction,  and  sjne  them  I  miles  distant.  It  was  very  distinct,  and 
every  prospect  of  getting  neaier  to  it  eiiteniled  from  we^t-south-webt  to  eoutli- 
The'course,  for  the  most  part,  was  through  1  south-«ast      The  longitude  wis  one  him- 
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diod  and  six  dpgrees,  forty  miimtea,  east; 
lititude,  sixty  file  degrees,  fifty-seven 
minuteH,  iouth  The  water  was  very 
green  ,  and,  though  sounded  to  three  bun- 
dled lathoms,  no  bottom  was  found.  The 
wpather  having  an  nnsetUed  appeai-ance, 
the  eTtpedition  stood  off  to  seek  a  clearer 
sp  iLe  for  the  night  The  land  left  was 
]ii£;h,  rounded,  and  covered  with  snow, 
lesembling  that  first  discovered,  and  had 
the  appearince  of  being  bound  by  perpen- 
dicular icy  chffs. 

At  daylight,  the  next  morning,  sail  was 
again  made  for  the  land,  the  vessels  beat- 
ing in  for  it  for  several  hours,  when  any 
further  progress  was  found  quite  impossi- 
ble. The  day  was  remarkably  clear,  and 
the  land  very  distinct, — judged  to  be  seven 
or  eight  miles  distant.  By  measurement, 
tbe  extent  of  the  coast  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent  then  in  sight,  was  made 
to  be  seventy-flve  miles,  and,  by  ap- 
proximate measurement,  three  thousand 
feet  high.  It  was  entirely  covered  with 
snow.  On.  tunning  in,  they  passed 
several  icebergs  greatly  discolored  with 
earth,  and  there  being  no  nearer  approach 
to  the  shore  possible,  it  was  determined 
to  land  on  the  largest  ice-island  access- 
ible, to  make  dip,  intensity,  and  variation 
observations. 

On  coming  up  to  tbe  island,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  where  the  barrier 
had  previously  been  encountered,  the  ship 
was  hove  to,  the  boats  lowered,  and  a  land- 
ing fortunately  effected.  There  were 
found  imbedded  in  the  island,  in  places, 
boulders,  stones,  gravel,  sand,  and  mud  or 
clay.  The  larger  specimens  were  of  red 
sandstone  and  basalt.  No  signs  of  strati- 
lication  were  to  be  seen  in  it,  but  it  was 
in  places  formed  of  icy  conglomerate,  com- 
posed of  large  pieces  of  rocks,  as  it  were 
frozen  together,  and  the  ice  was  extremely 
hard  and  flint-like.  The  largest  boulder 
imbedded  in  it  was  about  five  or  six  feet 
in  diameter,  but  could  not  be  reached, 
being  situated  under  the  shelf  of  the  ice 
berg.  Many  specimens  were  obtained,  the 
s  and  desire  of  all  hands  to  pos 

s  themselves  of  a  piece  of  the  Antarctic 


Continent  being  very  great.  These  pieces 
were  in  great  demand  during  the  remainder 
of  the  cruise. 

In  the  center  of  this  iceberg  was  found 
a  pond  of  most  delicious  water,  over  which 
was  a  surface  of  ice  about  ten  inches  thick. 
The  pond  was  three  feet  deep,  extending 
over  an  area  of  an  acre,  and  contained 
sufficient  water  for  half  a  dozen  ships. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  was  thirty- 
one  degrees.  This  island  had,  undoubt- 
edly, been  turned  partly  over,  and  had 
precisely  the  same  appearance  that  the 
icy  barrier  would  have  exhibited  if  it  had 
been  turned  bottom  up  and  subsequently 
much  worn  by  storms.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  it  had  been  detached  from  the 
land,  which  was  about  eight  miles  distant. 
The  icebergs  found  along  the  coast  afloat 
were  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  five  miles 
in  length;  their  separation  from  the  land 
may  be  effected  by  severe  frost  rending 
them  asunder,  after  which  the  violent  and 
frequent  storms  may  be  considered  a  suffi- 
cient cause  to  overcome  the  attraction 
which  holds  them  to  the  parent  mass.  In 
their  nest  stage  they  exhibit  the  process 
of  decay,  being  found  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  the  land,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
their  surfaces  inclined  at  a  considerable 
angle  to  the  horizon.  This  is  caused  by 
a  change  in  the  position  of  the  center  of 
gravity,  arising  from  the  abrading  action 

Proceeding  to  New  Zealand,  the  expedi- 
tion went  thence  to  the  Teejee  islands, 
exploring  the  same  very  thoroughly. 
Most  of  the  harbors  in  the  Feejee  group 
are  described  as  mere  indentations  in  the 
coast  outline,  protected  by  the  encircling 
reefs  of  coral.  Probably  the  best  of  them 
all  is  that  of  Levuka,  on  the  east  side  of 
Ovolau,  which  is  safe  and  easy  of  access 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The  town 
is  located  in  the  midst  of  i  grove  of  bread 
fruit«  and  cocoas  whose  featliery  cinopies 
ilfoid  a  most  delightful  shade ,  its  site  is 
a  beautiful  valley,  through  which  courses 
a  fine  fetieam  of  fresh  water  opening  to 
the  ocean  fl  inked  on  either  side  by  ver 
dant  hills,  and  rising  by  -i.  gradual  ascent 
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to  the  lofty  [eaNcf  lisilt  th^t  louiil  the 
view  to  the  west 

The  entile  Feejpe  £;i3up  comprise  a  one 
hundied  inil  hf ty  toui  islinda  and  they 
are  coveied    with  i  luxuiiant  foliage    to 


their  very  summits,  giving  them  a  singu- 
larly pleasing  and  picturesque  aspect.  The 
climate  is  very  fine,  the  soil  rich,  and 
vegetation  exceedingly  rapid.  The  natives 
are  a  barbarous  and  savage  race,  and  to 


their  ciuelty  it  was  that  Lieutenant  Un- 
leiw  ol  and  Midfihipiuan  Henry,  two  of 
tl  0  mo&t  promising  officers  of  the  expedi- 
ti  1  fell  mortal  victims,  while  on  shore  to 
oltim  provisions.  For  these  murders, 
pi  jioj.  t  vengeance  was  inflicted  by  Captain 
W  lUs 

Ciptim  Wilkes  next  visited  tte  Ha- 
islands,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
scientific  operations,  ascended  personally 
to  the  Bummit  of  Mauna-Loa,  and  there 
performed  the  difficult  and  important  feat 
of  measuring  the  pendulum.  This  moun- 
tain IS  nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet  high, 
mth  a  smooth  dome,  crowned  by  an 
immense  crater,  upwards  of  two  miles  in 
diameter 

The  other  places  visited  by  the  expedi- 
tim  were  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
and  the  Columbia  and  Sacramento 
nvers ;  they  then  explored  portions 
of  California,  and,  leaving  San 
Francisco  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  went  on  a  cruise  to 
Manila,  Sooloo,  Borneo,  Singapore, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  re- 
turning home,  by  way  of  St.  He- 
lena, in  June,  1842,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  about  four  years.  The 
1  umber  of  sketches  of  the  different 
pi  ices  visited,  made  by  the  artists 
n  board,  was  about  five  hundred, 
together  with  some  two  hundred 
portraits.  Thousands  of  speci- 
mens of  birds,  animals,  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, insects,  shells,  minerals,  etc., 
were  also  collected  and  brought 
home.  The  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion were,  in  a  word,  such  as  reflected 
the  highest  honor  upon  the  national 
government,  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
organized,  and  upon  the  gallant  officers 
and  men  to  whom  it  was  intrusted. 
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Origin,  RapiJ  Spread,  Influence,  and  Wonderful  History  of  the  Movemenf; — EnthUBJaem  Attending  tha 
"  Wasliingtonian  "  Era. — lis  I'ionoers  Rise  from  tlie  Gutter  to  tlie  Koatrum,  and  Sway  MultitudeB  by 
tlieir  Eloquenoe  — Fatlier  Matliew'a  Visit.— His  600,000  Converts.— Career  of  Hawltins,  Milcliell, 
Gougli,  Dow,  ami  Otliere.- First  Temperance  Society  in  tlie  United  States, — Singular  Terms  of 
Membersliip.- Social  Customs  in  Former  Times. — Unrestrained  Use  of  Spirits. — Growing  Desire  for 
Reform. — InQuential  Men  Enlisted, — Meetings,  Societies,  Agitation. — A  Congicssional  Organization. 
— Origin  of  "  Tee-Totaliam." — Deacon  Giles's  Distillery. — "  My  Mother's  Gold  Ring." — Rise  of 
"  Wasliingtonianisni." — Six  Eeformed  Drunkards. — Coid  Water  Armies,  Processione,  etc— Music, 
Banners  and  Badges.~The  Caontrj  AH  Ablaze  — An  "Apostle  of  Temperance." — Administering  the 
Pledge. — Conflict  Concerning  Meaaures.— Anecdotes  of  Washington. — General  Taylor's  Whiskey 
Jug. — Farragut's  Substitute  for  Grog. 


^  ESHAPS  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  precise  date  when 
aetive  public  efforts  were  initiated  in  the  United  States  to 
check  the  widespread  evil  of  inteinpeiance.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  however,  that  the  writings  of  that  eminent 
man  of  science,  Dr.  Benjamin  Eush,  of  Philadelphia, 
especially  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spiiita 
upon  die  Human  Body  and  Mind,"  isbiied  as  early  as  1804, 
did  much  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject,  on  the  part 
of  the  community.  But  not  until  1808,  was  there  any 
movement  of  an  associated  character,  for  public  or  indi- 
vidual abandonment  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

But  it  sounds  somewhat  strangely,  in  these  later  days  of 
radical  reform,  that  the  initial  movement  referred  to,  and 
whicli  was  entitled  "  The  Temperate  Society  of  Moreau  and  Northumberland,"  (towns 
ill  the  county  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.)  originated  by  Billy  Clarke,  should  he  based  upon 
regulations  like  the  following  : — 

"No  member  shall  be  intoxicated,  under  penalty  of  fifty  cents.  No  member  shall 
drink  rum,  gin,  whislfey,  wine,  or  any  distilled  spirits,  or  compositions  of  the  same,  or 
any  of  them,  except  by  the  advice  of  a  physician,  or  in  case  of  actual  disease  (also 
excepting  wine  at  public  dinners),  under  penalty  of  twenty-five  cents ;  provided  that 
this  article  shall  not  infringe  on  any  religious  ordinance.  No  member  shall  of£er  any 
of  said  liquors  to  any  other  member,  or  urge  any  other  person  to  drink  thereof, 
under  penalty  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  offense." 
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But  tlio  day  of  sinaJl  beginnings,  in  a 
humane  cause,  is  never  to  be  despised, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  the  reform  had 
enlisted  the  earnest  co-operation  of  law- 
yers, divines,  and  other  eminent  men,  such 
as  Carey,  Palfrey,  Humphrey,  Dexter, 
Marsh,  Edwards,  Beecher,  Porter,  Leavitt, 
Hewit,  Day,  and  Kittredge.  In  1813, 
there  was  formed  the  Massachusetts  Soci- 
ety for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance  ; 
one  in  Connecticut,  in  1829 ;  and,  in  1826, 
the  American  Temperance  Union.  The 
statistics  of  this  period  present  the  calcu- 
lation, that,  out  of  a  white  population  of 
ten  millions,  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions were  habitual  spirit-d tinkers,  of  whom 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
drank  daily  on  an  average  three  gills  of 
ardent  spirits,  while  an  equal  number  con- 
sumed more  than  twice  that  quantity,  and 
of  course  were  drunkards.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  imperfectness  of  such 
statistical  data,  it  was  admitted  by  all, 
that  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liq- 
uors, in  every  part  of  the  land,  had  become 
alarmingly  prevalent. 

The  excellent  resume  of  tliis  movement, 
as  given  by  Dr.  Emerson  Davis,  himself 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  efficient  sup- 
porters, states  that  at  this  time  the  reforfti 
seemed  to  be  simultaneous  through  the 
country.  At  the  beginning  of  1828,  the 
custom,  hitherto  so  general,  of  treating 
visitors  with  wine,  cordials,  and  brandy, 
began  to  disappear.  The  sideboards  of 
the  rich  and  influential,  which  from  time 
immemorial  had  groaned  under  a  load  of 
decanters,  were  relieved  of  their  burdens, 
and  a  very  great  change  in  the  customs  of 
society  began  to  be  apparent.  At  the 
close  of  1828,  the  number  of  temperaoce 
societies  reported  in  the  temperance  jour- 
nals was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
At  the  close  of  1829,  there  were  more 
than  one  thousand  such  societies,  embrae- 
ing  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
members,  pledged  to  total  abstinence ; 
fifty  distilleries  had  stopped,  four  hun- 
dred merchants  had  abandoned  the  traffic, 
and  twelve  hundred  drunkards  had  been 
reclaimed.     On  the  first  of  May,  1831,  it 


appeared  that  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  persons  had  signed  the  pledge, 
and  not  lees  than  fifty  thousand  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  saved  from  a  drunkard's 
grave.  Even  at  Washington,  a  congres- 
sional temperance  society  was  organized, 
under  the  auspices  of  such  men  as  Cass, 
Grundy,  Bates,  Wayne,  Post,  Durhin,  and 
others;  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
public  men  signed  the  pledge. 

A  very  common  objection  (adds  Dr. 
Davis),  made  by  many  of  the  poor,  was, 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  drink  wine, 
and,  therefore,  that  signing  the  pledge 
operated  unequally;  it  took  from  them 
the  use  of  all  stimulants  but  older  and 
beer,  but  it  left  to  the  rich  the  use  of  wine, 
wliich  was  often  about  as  strong  as  Cognac 
brandy.  In  order  to  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce 
a  new  pledge,  prohibiting  the  use,  not 
only  of  distilled,  but  of  fermented,  liquors. 
The  first  society  that  adopted  this  pledge 
was  the  Eighth  Ward  Branch  of  the  New 
York  City  Temperance  Society.  This 
was  called  the  tee-total  pledge,^a  name 
first  given  to  it  in  England,  and  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  prolonged  and  inco- 
herent stuttering,  by  one  who  was  taking 
the  pledge,  at  the  first  letter  in  the  word 
'  iotal.'  This  tee-total  pledge  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1834,  and  in 
a  short  time  many  societies  were  formed 
on  that  principle.  Many,  however,  who 
signed  the  old  pledge,  refused  to  sign  the 
new  ;  and  thus  there  was  an  apparent  fall- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  the  members  of 
temperance  organizations.  Some,  too,  who 
had  delivered  public  addresses,  and  stood 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  reformers,  were 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  became 
silent  spectators  of  passing  events. 

Among  the  prominent  promoters  of  the 
cause,  appear  the  names  of  Delavan,  Nor- 
ton, Keener,  Gerritt  Smith,  Moses  Grant, 
Loyd,  Collins,  Briggs,  Walworth,  Grundy, 
Hunt,  Stewart,  and  Hoar,  as  speakers. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Sargent  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  reform,  by  his  unrivaled  temper-, 
ance  tales,  including  that  widely  circulated . 
and   admired  production,  "My  Mother's. 
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<T  11  Ri.n<j  Pier^  nt  iiiapired  thousands 
h;  his  piamt  aiii  thiillmg  poems;  and 
the  letters,  essaja  and  other  writings,  of 
siicli  men  ds  Woodward,  Warren,  Baird, 
Pcman,  Chapin,  Kirk  Chinning,  and 
Barnes,  added  greatly  to  the  impression 
upon  tlie  public  mind.  Among  the  inci- 
dents of  this  period,  perhaps  none  created 
greater  interest  and  excitement  through- 
out the  whole  land,  than  the  assault,  prose- 
cution, and  imprisonment,  of  Rev.  George 
B.  Cheever,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  subsequently 
of  New  York.  About  the  beginning  of 
1835,  he  published  in  a  Salem  newspaper, 
a  dream,  descriptive  of  "Deacon  Giles's 
I*istillery,"  in  which  the  liquors  were 
graphically  characterized  as  containing 
demons  in  an  inferno.  Deacon  Giles  was 
a  veritable  person,  and  the  publication 
resulted  in  a  violent  assault  upon  Mr. 
Cheever,  one  night,  by  the  foreman  of  the 
distillery,  who  inflicted  upon  the  unarmed 
clergyman  a  number  of  severe  blows  with 
a  raw  hide,  to  which  Mr.  Cheever  made  no 
resistance.  Mr.  Cheever  was  also  prose- 
cuted for  libel,  and  sentenced  to  thirty 
days'  imprisonment.  He  was  regarded  as 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
his  case  helped  rather  than  checked  the 
progress  of  the  reform.  He  continued  to 
do  valiant  service,  as  before,  with  hia  pen 
and  voice,  rankmg,  in  this  respect,  with 
such  men  as  Clarke,  Grimke,  Fisk,  Coffin, 
Woods,  Williams,  Merrill,  Sewall,  Pond, 
Thurston,  Iteese,  Van  Loon,  Jewett,  Buck- 
But  a  most  stirring  and  enthusiastic 
impetus  was  yet  to  he  given  to  the  temper- 
ance movement,  and  that  through  the 
humblest  personal  instrumentality.  This 
was  the  organization  of  the  Washington 
Temperance  Society,  in  Baltimore,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1840 ;  its  most  remarka- 
ble convert  being  Mr,  John  H.  W,  Haw- 
kins, who  joined  the  society  the  following 

It  appears  that  six  individuals,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  associating  together, 
were  seated,  as  usual,  on  Friday  evening, 
April  2,  1840,  in  Chase's  tavern,  in  Lib- 
erty street,  Baltimore,  where    they  were 


accustomed  to  meet  almost  every  evening, 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  mutually  all 
the  benefits  and  conveniences  which  that 
establishment  and  each  other's  society . 
could  possibly  afEord,  These  were  Wil- 
liam K.  Mitchell,  tailor ;  John  F.  Hoss, 
carpenter  ;  David  Anderson,  blacksmith  ; 
George  Steers,  blacksmith  ;  James  McCu]> 
ley,  coach-maker;  and  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, silver-plater.  A  clergyman  who  was- 
preaching  in  the  city  at  that  time,  had 
given  public  notice  that  on  that  evening 
he  would  deliver  a  discourse  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance.  Upon  this  lecture, 
the  conversation  of  the  six  comrades  pres- 
ently turned ;  whereupon  it  was  agreed 
that  four  of  them  should  go  and  hear  it, 
and  report  accordingly.  So,  after  the  ser- 
mon, they  returned  and  conversed  on  its 
merits  for  some  time ;  when  one  of  the 
company  remarked,  'After  all,  temperance 
is  a  good  thing.'  'Oh,'  said  the  host, 
'  they're  all  a  parcel  of  hypocrites,'  'Oh, 
yes,'  replied  McCurley,  '  I'll  be  hound  for 
you ;  it's  your  interest  to  cry  them  down, 
anyhow.'  '/  tell  you  what,  hoys,  lefs 
form  a  society,  and  make  Bill  Mitchell 
president.'  'Agreed,'  cried  they.  The 
idea  seemed  to  take  wonderfully,  and  the 
more  they  talked  and  laughed  over  the 
idea,  the  more  were  they  pleased  with  it. 

After  parting  that  night,  they  did  not 
all  meet  again  until  Sunday,  when  they 
took  a  stroll,  and,  between  walking  and 
treating,  they  managed  to  arrange  the 
whole  matter  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 
It  was  agreed  that  one  of  them  should 
draw  up  a  pledge,  and  that  the  whole 
party  should  sign  it  the  next  day.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Monday  morning,  Mitchell  wrote 
the  following  pledge:  'We  whose  names 
are  annexed,  desirous  of  forming  a  society 
for  our  mutual  benefit,  and  to  guard 
against  a  pemicioua  practice,  which  is 
injurious  to  our  health,  standing,  and  fam- 
ilies, do  pledge  ourselves  as  gentlemen, 
that  we  will  not  drink  any  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors,  wine,  or  cider.' 

He  went  with  this,  at-about  nine  o'clock, 
to  Anderson's  house,  and  found  him  still 
in  bed,  siclr  from  the  effects  of  his  Sunday 
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adveiiturp'3  He  ii  ise  however,  diessetl 
himself,  and,  attei  hearing  the  [Jedge  lead, 
went  down  to  hi?  shop  with  Ins  fiiend  foi 
pen  intL  ink,  ind  theie  d  d  himsell  the 
honoi  o±  being  the  hrit  man  to  '.ign 
After  ohtammg  the  n*me8  ot  the  leniam 
ing  four,  the  wocthy  pre&ident  finished 
this  noble  ichievement  by  adding  his  ow  n 
On  the  evening  of  thatd^^,  the>  met  at 
the  leaidence  of  tne  ot  their  numbei  ■knd 
dnlyformed  themseh es into  isociety,  with 
the  usual  officers  Little  did  these  bix 
associ-itea  know  of  the  fame  and  'whie\.- 
ments  they  weie  moulding! 

Hiving  thus  got  undei  wij,  they  next 
turned  then  attention  to  obtaining  mem 
beis  and  devising  means  to  dnfiiy  the 
expenses  of  their  meetings  ,  it  wis  there 
f  gr  1  that  ea<,h  man  should  bring  a 
m  n  nd  ^eij  one  should  p-ij  twenty  five 
t  u[  n  becoming  i  membei,  lud 
t  1  and  L  hilt  Lcnts  monthlj,  theie 
aft 

11  n  xt  debate  was  as  to  the  name 
th  y  I  uld  gn  e  to  then  hocietj  A  num 
b  w  pioposed,  anion^  them  th  tt  of 
J  ff  n  when  it  was  Itnally  agreed  that 
tl      p       lent  -Uld  seiietary  should  be  a 

n  m  tt        to   draft    a   constitution     and 

1    t  a  name      This  they  did,  giun     t 
tl      a         ation  the  name  of  tlie     ^^     l 
t      1    npeitnce  toociety "  in  hon 
f  tl     Father  >f  his  Country,  and  wei 

n    q    ntlyi,uowaa,sWas/n7igfom  <  I 
It      a  1  tt!e  singular  however  thatthi 
name   sliould   have   been  chosen,    foi, 
though  Washington  was 
one    of     tile    brightest 
examples  of   temper  ite 
eating  and  diinkmr  1 
habitually    used  li  |i! 
or    wine    himself     iml 
provided     it     toi     his 
guests      and     laboreia 
The    following   curii  lus 
document  is  m  point  ■ 

"  Articles   of  Agree- 
ment made  this  twelfth 
day     o±     Apiil,    Anno 
Dommi,   one    thousand  ~^= 
seven    hundied    and 


eighty  seven  bv  and  between  Gecige 
Washington,  Esq,  ot  the  Parish  ct  iruio 
in  the  County  of  Fairtix,  State  ot  Vir 
gini  I  on  the  one  pait,  and  Philip  Bater, 
(jirdenei,  on  the  other  i1  it?iess,  thit 
the  said  Philip  Batei,  tor  and  m 
coii&ideiation  ot  the  Lovenants  herein 
hereattei  mentioned,  doth  piomjse  and 
agiee  to  sene  the  said  Gecrge  Wash- 
ington for  the  term  ot  one  jeir,  as  a 
<jrardenei,  and  that  he  wiii,  during  said 
time,  londn  t  himself  sobeilj,  diligently 
and  honestiy~that  he  will  faithfully  and 
industriously  perform  all  and  every  part  of 
his  duty  as  a  gaidenei,  to  the  best  of  hio 
knowledge  and  abilities,  ind  that  he  mil 
not  at  anj  time  snfEei  himself  to  1  e  dis- 
guised with  liquoi,  except  en  the  times 
heieaftei  mentioned  In  consideration  of 
these  things  being  well  and  tiuly  pei- 
foinied  on  tlio  pait  of  the  said  Philip 
Batei,  the  &anl  George  Wishington  doth 
agiee  to  allow  him  (the  said  Philip)  the 
same  kind  and  quantity  of  provisions  as  he 
has  heietofoip  had  and  Id  ewise  annually, 
a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  befitting  a  man  in 
his  station,  to  consist  of  a  coat,  vest  and 
bieeches  — a  woikmg  jacket  and  breeches 
of  homespun  besides  twi  white  shirts; 
til         lir   1     1  1       1        IniT    11  pocket  hand 
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many  pair  of  slioes  as  are  actually  neces- 
sary for  liiin ; — fowr  dollars  at  Christmas, 
with  wMiih  he  inay  he  drunk  four  days 
and  Jour  nights  ;  two  dollars  at  Easter  to 
effect  the  same  purpose;  two  dollars  at 
Whitsuntide,  to  be  dntnk  two  days; — a 
dram  in  the  morning  and  a  Drink  of  Givg 
at  IHnner  at  noon." 

The  above  is  signed  by  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  and  witnessed  by  George 
A.  Washington  and  Tohiaa  Lear.  In 
anotlier  distance,  Waaliington's  fine  in- 
stincts and  principles  are  admirably  dis- 
played ; 

"  I  shall  not  close  this  letter,"  writes 
Washington  to  one  of  his  overseers, 
"  without  exhorting  yon  to  refrain  from 
spirituous  liquors;  they  will  prove  your 
ruin  if  you  do  not.  Consider  how  little  a 
drunlcen  man  differs  from  a  beast;  the 
latter  is  not  endowed  with  reason,  the 
former  deprives  himself  of  it;  and  when 
that  is  the  case,  acts  like  a  brute,  annoy- 
ing and  disturbing  every  one  around  him; 
nor  is  this  all,  nor,  as  it  respects  himself, 
the  worst  of  it.  By  degrees  it  renders  a 
person  feeble  ani  iiit  onlv  un'ible  tu 
sene  otheis,  but  to  help  hira'telf,  and 
being  tn  let  of  Lis  ox^n  he  falls  from  i 
state  of  usefulness  into  contempt,  ind  tt 
Itngth  suffers,  if  not  penshea,  tn  pennr^ 
ind  want  Don't  let  this  be  ^our  case 
Sheu  \ourself  more  of  a  man  and  a  Chiis 
I  m  than  to  yield  ti  so  intolerable  i  vice, 
whuh  cannot  I  am  ceitain,  (to  the  greit- 
cit  lo\er  of  liquor,)  gne  mire  pleasure  to 
■^ip  m  the  poison,  (foi  it  is  no  better  )  thin 
the  consequente  ol  it  m  bad  lehavior  at 
the  moment,  and  the  more  serious  evils 
[noduced  by  it  afterwards  must  g"  e  pain  ' 

Giett  and  wonderful  neie  the  leaulte 
destined  to  11  iw  from  the  'Washington 
Tempeiance  Societj  thus  ataited  by  those 
six  inebiiites  m  the  citv  of  Baltimore 
At  then  se  ond  meeting,  they  hod  tno 
new  members,  but,  in  a  compaiativelj 
ihoit  time,  the  ao(,iety  increased  10  much 
that  it  became  a  question  how  they  could 
employ  their  time  so  as  to  make  their 
.  meetings  interesting.  The  president  there- 
upon suggested  that  each  member  should 


rise  in  his  place  and  give  his  experience  ; 
and,  by  way  of  commencement,  he  arose 
and  told  what  he  bad  passed  through  in 
the  last  fifteen  yeara,  and  the  advantages 
he  had  derived  from  aigning  the  total- 
abstinence  pledge.  This  was  the  origin  of 
that  most  popular  and  efBcient  method 
which  the  Washington  Society  and  all  its 
auxiliaries  adopted,  for  giving  interest 
and  effect  to  their  gatherings.  Signers 
were  thus  obtained,  and  the  attention  of 
the  public  was  attracted,  so  that  a  class 
was  reached  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  affected  by  the  labors  of  those 
other  good  men  who  had  for  so  many 
yeara  been  engaged  in  promoting  temper- 
ance in  a  different  way. 

By  Christmas,  in  1840,  the  reform  had 
become  so  popular,  that  thousands  had 
flocked  to  its  standard,  and  enrolled  them- 
selves as  the  friends  of  temperance.  Tlie 
wave  had  swept  onwai-d,  and  tidings  of  the 
great  reformation  reached  distant  cities. 
On  invitation  from  New  York,  for  a  dele- 
gation of  live  men  to  hold  experience 
meetings  twice  every  day  for  one  week,  jn 
that  city  Messrs  Hawkins  Pollard  Shaw, 
Casey,  and  Mitchell  proceeded  to  that 
plare  and  there  held  the  fiist  Washing 
toniin  missionary  temperance  meeting 
eier  knjwn  in  the  United  States  It  was 
a  tj-pe  oi  that  success  which  was  to 
accompany  this  new  sj  stem  m  behalf 
of  tempervnce,  for  during  each  of  the 
speeehe'  multitudes  c^me  forward  -ind 
signed  the  pledge,  and,  taken  altogether, 
'(uch  a  scene  had  nevei  before  been  vMt 
nessed  m  New  Toil 

But  the  most  powerful  among  all  the 
»d\ocateb  of  Washmgtonian  refoim  was 
Ml  Hawkins  who  rose  fioni  the  very  giit- 
tei  of  diunkenness  to  the  ro«trum  of  ira 
passuned  eloquence  m  advocacy  of  leform, 
and  with  prodigious  success  The  pecu 
liar  ircumstances  of  his  history  h»d  an 
almost  overpowering  effect  on  his  own 
feelings,  whenetei  he  spoke  and  his  an 
listened  now  breathlessly,  and 
with  uncontrollable  demonstrations 
thusiasm.  He  was  a  man  of  plain, 
ise,  with  a  peculiar  sin- 
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cerity  about  him,  and  an  easy  way  of 
working  up  his  hearers  to  a  state  of  sym- 
pathy with  him.  He  would  at  one  time 
assume  the  melting  mood,  and  picture  the 
scenes  of  a  drunkard's  home — and  that 
home  his  own — and  the  fountains  of  gen- 
erous feelings,  in  many  hearts,  gushed 
forth  in  tears ;  and  again,  in  a  moment, 
as  he  related  some,  ludicrous  atory,  those 
tearful  eyes  glistened  with  delight,  sighs 
changed  to  hearty  shouts,  and  long  faces 
were  convulsed  with  broad  grins  and 
glorious  smiles.  Drunkards  and  outcasts 
of  the  woi'st  type,  that  swarm  in  the  fes- 
teringpnrlieus  and  penetralia  of  Wew  York, 
were  reclaimed,  and  such  was  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  movement,  that, 
finally,  immense  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Park,  In  Boston,  too,  the  old  Cradle  of 
Liberty  rocked  with  tumultuous  enthusi- 
asm for  '  independence '  from  the  tyrant  of 
strong  drink.  Festivals,  children's  cold 
water  armies,  processions,  banners,  bands 
of  music,  songs,  etc.,  filled  the  whole  land 
with  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul. 

Statistics  might  be  indefinitely  pre- 
sented, showing  the  vast  results  achieved 
by  this  wonderful  moral  enginery.  Up- 
wards of  twenty-two  thousand  names  were 
obtained  to  the  pledge  by  Messrs,  Pollard 
and  Wright,  in  a  lecturing  tour  made  by 
them  through  Central  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Messrs.  Vicars 
and  Small  and  Smith  revolutionized  Ohio 
and  the  West ;  Hawkins,  Bishop,  John- 
son, Hayes,  and  Haydock,  labored  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Haw- 
kins alone,  in  less  than  twenty  years, 
traveled  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
miles,  lecturing  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand times.  Latham,  Madden,  Snow, 
White,  Gary,  Leigh,  Coffin,  Brown,  Eiley, 
Bungay,  Copway,  Zug,  Drinkard,  Thomp- 
son, are  names  that  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered, too,  as  powerful  and  successful 
advocates  of  this  reform,  on  the  rostrum  ; 
and  those  of  Pierpont,  Burleigh,  Phillips, 
Tappan,  and  others,  by  their  stirring 
songs  and  poems.  But,  chief  and  most 
powerful   of  the   many  advocates  of  the 


temperance  reformation,  is  John  B.  Gough, 
who  has  proved  himself  in  tins  arena,  a 
wonderful  orator.  His  eloquence,  indeed, 
was  of  that  electric  quality  which,  striking 
a  chord  in  every  heart  and  drawing  tears 
from  every  eye,  perfectly  swayed  the  vast 
multitudes  that  hung  upon  his  words 
wherever  he  went.  Every  city,  town,  and 
village,  throughout  the  country,  felt  the 
impress  of  his  wonderful  power  in  this 
great  reformatory  movement.  Like  Haw- 
kins, his  condition  was  humble,  hut  from 
this  he  had  descended  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  social  and  personal  degradation  until 
rescued  by  the  interposition  of  a  friendly 
hand.  No  data  can  adequately  describe 
the  extent  and  value  of  his  labors  from 
that  time  forth,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 

But  a  new  and  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  important  chapter,  in  the  history  of 
temperance,  is  yet  to  be  mentioned,  namely, 
the  visit  of  Father  Mathew,  the  world- 
renowned  'Apostle  of  Temperance '  in 
Ireland,  to  this  country,  in  1849.  For 
ten  years  previously,  he  labored  as  a  tem- 
perance agitator  and  reformer  in  Ireland 
and  England.  In  five  months,  he  obtained 
150,000  converts  in  Cork ;  and  in  Galway, 
he  administered  the  pledge  to  no  less  than 
100,000  in  two  days  1  On  his  landing  at 
New  York  city,  the  civil  authorities  ac- 
corded him  the  honor  of  a  public  recep- 
tion,— certainly  well  deserved,  by  one  who 
had  been  the  instrument,  under  divine 
guidance,  of  reclaiming  6,000,000  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  visited  the  principal 
cities,  north  and  south,  and  everywhere  a 
hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  him  from 
all  classes.  He  remained  several  days  in 
Washington,  where  he  was  entertained 
at  a  grand  dinner  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  received  many  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  esteem  from  gentle- 
men highest  in  the  ofiices  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  honored,  also,  with  a  seat 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  within  the  bar  of  the  United 
States  senate.  At  Philadelphia,  he  re- 
ceived his  welcome  in  Independence  Hall ; 
and  at  Boston,  the  doors  of  Faneuil  Hall 
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opened  to  liim  on  golden  hinges  of  accla- 
mation, and  where  lie  administered  the 
pledge  to  upwai-ds  of  four  thousand  per- 
sons the  first  day.  His  method  of  admin- 
istering the  pledge  was  somewhat  novel, 
though  at  the  same  time  quite  affecting. 
The  conyerts  knelt  in  a  semi-circle  around 
him,  and  repeated  the  following  words  : 

'  I  promise,  with  divine  assistance,  to 
abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  cor- 
dials, cider  and  frait  liquors,  and  to  pre- 
vent, aa  much  as  possible,  intemperance  in 
others,  by  advice  and  example.' 

To  this,  Father  Mathew's  response  was, 
'  May  God  bless  you,  my  children.  May 
he  give  you  grace  and  strength  to  keep 
the  pledge.'  He  then  went  to  each  indi- 
vidual and  marked  them  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross  ;  but  this  latter  ceremony,  and 
the  kneeling,  were  dispensed  with  in  the 
case  of  Protestants.  In  this  way,  the 
venerable  and  devoted  man  traveled  over 
almost  the  entire  country,  zealously  ad- 
vocating his  great  principles,  and  upwards 
of  six  hundred  thousand  persons  enrolled 
themselves  under  his  banner  of  total 
ahsfinenr-e.  Upon  descending  the  Missis- 
sippi, he  administered  in  one  of  the  towns 
situated  on  its  banks,  the  pledge  to  seven 
hundred  persons.  He  ascended  it,  after 
an  interval  of  some  months,  and  stopping 
at  the  same  town,  he  had  the  gratification 
to  find  that  among  the  converts  there  were 
but  three  instances  of  relapse.  Though 
not,  possessed  of  the  oratorical  graces  of 
eloquence,  like  those  of  Gough,  he  knew 
how  to  present  truth  with  such  force  and 
sincerity,  as  to  win  almost  irresistibly 
upon  all  hearers.  The  following  anecdote 
will  illustrate  his  peculiar  forte: 

'Did  you  see  Father  Mathew  lately?' 
said  one  friend  to  another,  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  meet.  '  I  did,'  was  the  reply. 
'  And  I'll  engage  he  made  you  take  the 
pledge  ! '  'He  did,  indeed.  But  did  you 
see  him  lately?'  'To  be  sure  I  did.' 
'  And  did  he  make  you  take  it  too  ? ' 
'That  he  did!'  'There's  no  escaping 
him  ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,'  '  No,  nor 
I  neither.' 

Personally,  Father  Mathew  was  a  little 


above  the  ordinary  stature,  with  a  full 
and  well-proportioned  figure,  dark  hair, 
soft  blue  eyes,  ruddy  and  healthy  com- 
pl.jion. 

Though  characterized  by  periods  of 
prosperity  and  declension,  the  temperance 
cause  has  proved  itself  ineradicable,  even 
under  circumstances  seemingly  the  most 
untoward.  Perhaps  the  greatest  struggle 
through  which  it  has  passed,  in  later  years, 
has  been  that  which  involved  the  enact- 
ment of  state  prohibitory  laws,  which 
visited  stringent  penalties  upon  tliose  who 
sold  spirituous  liquors.  The'name  of  Weal 
Dow,  the  author  and  advocate  of  this  kind 
of  legislation,  the  discussion  attending 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
and  exciting  during  the  century,  will  for- 
ever be  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
American  temperance  reformation,  as  will 
also  the  names  of  Greeley  and  Miner,  dis- 
tinguished champions  of  the  same  prin- 
dple. 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  fill  a  whole 
volume  with  distinguished  testimonies  to 
the  value  of  temperance.  As  this,  how- 
ever, would  here  be  impossible,  a  few 
pleasant  illustrative  incidents  will  sufBce 
the  purpose. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  an  officer  in  the  American  army  had 
occasion  to  transact  some  business  with 
General  Washington,  and  repaired  to 
Philadelphia  for  that  purpose.  Before 
leaving,  he  received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  tho  general,  which  was  accepted  and, 
upon  entering  the  room  he  found  himself 
in  the  company  of  a  large  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  As  they  were  mostly 
strangers  to  him,  and  he  was  of  a  naturally 
modest  and  unassuming  disposition,  he 
took  a  seat  near  the  foot  of  the  table,  and 
refrained  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  conversation.  Just  before  the  dinner 
was  concluded,  Washington  politely  re- 
quested him,  by  name,  to  drinlc  a  glass  of 
wine  with  him. 

■  'You  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse 
me,  general,'  was  the  reply,  'as  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  talte  wine.' 

All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  upon  tha 
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young  officer,  and  a  murmur  of  contempt 
anil  surprise  ran  around  the  room.  That 
a  person  should  be  so  unsocial,  not  to  say 
mean,  as  never  to  drint  wine,  was  reallv 
too  bad;  but  tliat  he  should  abstain  fiom 
it  on  an  occasion  like  that,  and  even  when 
offered  to  him  by  Washington  himself, 
was  really  intolerable !  Washington  no- 
ticed at  once  the  feelings  of  his  guests, 
and  promptly  addressed  them  in  his  gra- 
cious and  winning  way,  saying: 

'  Gtentlemen,  Mr.  - — —  is  right,  I  do 
not  wish  any  of  my  guests  to  partake 
of  anything  against  their  inclination, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  wish  them  to 
violate  any  established  pAitciple  in  their 

intercourse  with  me.      I  honor  Mr. for 

his  frankness,  for  his  consistency  in  thus 
adhering  to  an  established  rule  which  can 
never  do  him  harm,  and  for  the  adoption 
of   which,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  has  good 

General  Taylor,  the  hero  of  the  Mexi- 
can war  ilways  gave  the  weisfht  of  his 
e\imple  m  favor  of  temperance  A  ttav 
elei  m  the  west  me  day  enLOunteitd  an 
eraierant  ]ourneying  with  bis  f-vmili  to 
th  fertile  regions  beyond  the  Mi'isissippi 
ill  I  3  worldly  goods  being  pail  el  on 
waj,ons  and  on  one  loid  tl  ere  hung  a 
1  Uj,e  jug  with  the  bottom  broken  out, 
J-le  emigiiut  was  asked  his  leason  for 
cm  ing  tint  with  him        Whi     he  >!aid 


'  thai  is  my  Taylor  jug.'  '  And  what  is  a 
Taylor  jug?'  inquired  the  friend.  'Why,' 
said  the  emigrant,  '  I  had  a  son  witli  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  aimy  in  Mexico,  and  the  old 
general  always  told  him  to  oarry  his  whia- 
kej  ]ug  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom;  and 
since  that,  I  have  earned  my  jug  as  you 
see  it,  and  I  fand  it  is  the  btst  invention  I 
ei  er  met  with.' 

Everybody  admired  Admiral  T"arragut's 
heroism  in  clinging  to  the  topmast  to 
direct  a  battle ;  but  there  was  another 
particular  of  that  contest,  illustrating  no 
less  forcibly  his  heroic  character.  'Ad- 
miral,' said  one  of  his  officers,  the  night 
before  the  battle,  'won't  you  consent  to 
give  Jack  a  glass  of  grog  in  the  morning, 
not  enough  to  make  him  drunk,  but  enough 
to  malte  him  fighfc  cheerfully  ? '  '  Well,' 
replied  the  admiral,  '  I  Jiave  been  to  sea 
considerably,  and  have  seen  a  battle  or 
two,  but  I  never  found  that  I  wanted  rum 
to  enable  me  to  do  my  duty.  I  will  order 
two  cups  of  coffee  to  each  man,  at  two 
oUjck  and  at  eight  o  ilock,  I  will  pipe 
all  hondi  to  breakfast  m  Mobile  bay.' 
And  he  did  giie  Jack  the  coffee;  and 
then  he  went  up  to  the  masthead,  and  the 
result  IS  well  known 

These  illustiations  of  de\otednes3  to  tlie 
principle  of  temperance  m  high  places 
might  be  greatly  multiplied  Their  value 
to  the  cause  <.aii  liai  lly  be  jverestiniated. 
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FREMONT'S  HEROIC  EXPEDITION  OF  DISCOVERY  TO 

THE  UNTKACKED  REGION  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST, 

OREGON,  CALIFORNIA",  ETC.— 1842. 


His  Exploration  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  and  of  tlmt  Wonderful  Gateway  in  the  Bflcky  Mountains,  tlie 
South  Pass.— Plants  the  American  Flag  on  tlie  Highest  Peak  of  that  Lofty  Range. — He  Enriohei 
Every  Brancli  of  Natural  Science,  and  Illustrates  a  Iteniol«  anJ  Boundless  Country  Before  Entirely 
Unknown. — Fremont,  a  Vioneer  of  Empire. — National  Objecls 
of  tliis  Tour  — Endianling  Record  of  Adventure, — Surveys 
and  Researclies.— Humboldt's  Tribute  of  Admiration.— Wild 
Grandeur  of  the  Route. — Scenes  in  this  Vast  Uomsin. — The 
Rocky  Mountains ;  First  Glimpses, — Formation  of  tlie  South 
1  IBS —  kit  Carson,"  the  Intrepid  Guide. — At  the  Topmost 
Peak  14  WW  Feet  — Startling  Boldness  of  the  View,— Over- 
powering Quiet  and  Solitude. — Evidences  of  Awful  Convul- 
sions— Unfurling  the  Flag  of  the  Union, — Appearance  of 
Great  Salt  Lake.— Eternnl  Snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, — In 
the  San  Joiquln  Valley  .-—An  Immense  Circuit  of  Travel  — 
tremont  the  Modern  Pathfinder.- Honors  from  UU  Country- 
men — A  King's  Gift  and  Regards, 


\  EUl  Amen  iii  leader  is  eiicliaiited  witli  tiie  narrative  of 
e  intrepid  ■vod  heroic  explorations  of  Fremont,  "  tlie 
Pathfinder  "nhich  m  the  language  of  Humboldt,  —  himself  the  greatest  scientific 
explorer  and  f,eographer  the  world  his  eier  seen, — "  enriched  every  branch  of  natural 
science  and  lUustrited  a  vast  country  betoie  entirely  unknorvn,"  and  in  appreciation 
of  which  he  received  from  his  tdmirmg  countrymen  the  highest  tokens  of  honor,  and, 
from  Inngly  hands,  acknowledgments  inscribed  on  tablets  of  gold. 

Several  exploring  tours  of  the  western  portion  of  our  continent,  within  the  geograph- 
ical boundaries  of  the  country  subsequently  known  by  the  title  of  Oregon,  took  place 
before  that  which  was  led  by  the  brave  Fremont,  but  none  with  such  rich  and  varied 
results  as  the  latter. 

It  being  desirable  for  our  g  ernment  to  be  o  ne  f  11  acqua  nted  th  the  character 
of  the  vast  territory  between  tl  e  so  tl  e  geograph  al  boundar  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  aro  nd  tie  heal  a,ter8  of  tie  M  sso  ri,  Fremont  was 
appointed  to  superintend  th-it  expl        g  to  r         ler  tl  e  d  rect  f  Colonel  Abert, 

the  chief  of   the  topographical   bureiu  at  Was!  ngton    a  d   bj    I     i   projected   and 
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planned,  with  the  appio^al  of  Secretary 
Poinsett.  Tlip  gie.tt  objCLt  of  this  expe- 
dition was  to  exiimuie  and  report  upon  the 
rivers  and  countiy  between  the  frontiers 
of  Missouri  and  the  base  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains ;  and  especially  to  examine  the 
character,  and  ascertain  the  latitude  and 
longitnde  of  that  tvondeijiil  gatetoai/,  the 
South  Pass,  the  great  croBsing  place  to 
these  inountainB  on  the  way  to  Oregon. 

In  executing  his  ofGcial  instructionsj 
Fremont  proceeded  up  the  Kansas  river 
Jar  enough  to  ascertain  its  peculiar  feat- 
ures, and  then  crossed  over  to  the  Great 
I'latte,  and  pursued  that  river  to  its  source 
in  the  mountains,  where  tlie  Sweet  Water 
—  a  head  branch  of  the  Platte — issues 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  South  Pass. 
He  reached  the  Pass  on  the  eighth  of 
August,  and  found  it  to  be  a  wide  and  low 
depression  of  the  mountains,  of  very  easy 
ascent,  and  where  a  plainly  beaten  wagon 
load  leads  to  the  Oregon  througli  the  valley 
of  Lewis's  river,  a  fork  of  the  Columbia. 
He  went  through  the  Pass,  and  saw  the 
head-waters  of  the  Colorado,  of  the  Gulf 
o£  California;  and,  leaving  the  valleya  to 
indulge  a  laudable  curiosity,  and  to  make 
some  useful  observations,  Frenmnt,  at- 
tended by  four  of  his  men,  climbed  the 
loftiest  peak  of  the  Eoclcy  Mountains, 
until  then  untrodden  by  any  known  human 
being;  and,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
looked  down  upon  ice  and  snow  some  thou- 
sand feet  below,  and  traced  in  the  distance 
the  valleya  of  the  rivers  which,  taking 
their  rise  in  the  same  elevated  ridge,  flow 
in  opposite  directions  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
and  to  the  Mississippi.  From  that  ultimate 
point  he  returned  by  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Platte,  following  the  stream  in  its 
whole  course,  and  solving  all  questions  in 
relation  to  its  navigability,  and  the  feat- 
ures of  the  country  through  which  it  flows. 

On  the  prairies  which  border  the  forks 
of  the  river  Platte,  tlie  travelers  bii'ou- 
acked  in  the  evening,  eating  their  meat 
with  a  good  relish ;  for  they  were  all  in  fine 
health,  and  had  ridden  nearly  all  of  a  long 
summer's  day,  with  a  burning  sun  reflected 
from  the  sands. 


"When  about  sixty  milei  dtbtanf.  the 
party  laught  the  first  faint  glimpse  o±  the 
Rocky  Mountains  Though  a  tolerably 
bright  day,  there  was  a  shght  mist,  ind 
the  snowy  summit  of  '  Long's  Peak,' 
showing  like  a  smaU  (.loud  near  the  hori- 
zon, was  just  barely  discernible  There 
nas,  however,  no  mistake  in  distinguishing 
it,  there  being  a  perceptible  difference 
in  its  appearance  from  tlie  white  clouds 
that  were  floating  about  the  sky. 

Proceeding  on»'iM:d  through  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians,  Fremont  reached  the 
first  military  frontier  post — Fort  Laramie ; 
departing  thence,  in  a  short  time,  for  the 
bases  of  the  "  great  mountains."  With 
the  change  in  the  geological  formation  on 
leaving  Fort  Laramie,  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  appears  entirely  clianged.  East- 
ward of  the  meridian,  the  principal  objects 
which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveler  are 
the  absence  of  timber,  and  the  immense 
expanse  of  prairie,  covered  with  the  verd- 
ure of  rich  grasses,  and  highly  adapted 
for  pasturage.  Wherever  they  are  not 
disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  man,  large 
herds  of  buffalo  give  animation  to  this 
country. 

Many  sufferings  were  endured  in  reach- 
ing the  Eocky  Mountains,  but  the  follow- 
ing details  show  that  the  labors  of  the 
party  were  amply  rewarded.  About  six 
miles  froni  their  encampment  brought  the 
party  to  the  summit  of  the  South  Pass. 
The  ascent  had  been  so  gradual,  that,  with 
all  the  intimate  knowledge  possessed  by 
Carson,  the  guide,  and  who  had  made  that 
country  his  home  for  seventeen  years,  the 
party  were  obliged  to  watch  very  closely 
to  find  the  place  at  which  they  had  reached 
the  culminating  point.  This  was  between 
two  low  hills,  rising  on  either  hand  fifty 
or  sixty  feet.  From  the  broken  gi-ound 
where  this  pass  commences,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Wind  River  Chain,  the  view  to  the 
south-east  is  over  a  champaign  country, 
broken,  at  the  distance  of  nineteen  miles, 
by  the  Table  Eock,  which,  with  the  other 
isolated  hills  in  its  vicinity,  seemingly 
stands  on  a  comparative  plain.  The 
resembles  the  places 
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to  ivliii^Ii  tliat  krm  is  commi'iily  ajiplieJ — ■ 
nothing  of  the  gorge-like  character  and 
windiug  aaceiits  of  tlie  Allegliaiiy  passes 
ill  America,  nor  of  the  gieat  St,  Bernard 
and  Simplon  passes  in  Europe.  Approach- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water,  a 
sandy  plain,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
long,  conducts,  hy  a  gradual  and  regular 
ascent,  to  the  summit  thout  seven  thou 
sand  feet  aboie  tiie  seT,  and  the  tr-iveler 
without  bein»  iLmindtd  o±  in}  change 
by  toilaoine  ascents  suddenlj  finds  him 
self  on  the  witeis  nhich  flow  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  On  this  shoit  mountain  Llniii  are 
tlie  liead  waters  of  tour  great  iivers  of  tlie 
nestem  continent  namtlj  tlie  Coloialo 
Columbia,  Missouri   and  Fl  ittc  meis 


3  of  chaiactens- 
I  tic  adventure  w  as  that  of 
I  reaching  the 
I  these  mountains  Putting 
I  hands  an  1  leet  in  the  rev 
between  the  blocks, 
I  Premont  succeeded  in  get^ 


ting  oyer  it,  and,  on  attaining  the  top, 
found  his  companions  in  a  small  valley 
below.  Descending  to  them,  they  con- 
tinued climbing,  and  in  a  short  time 
reac]ied  the  crest.  He  sprang  upon  the 
summit,  and  wifii/ied  the  national  Jiug  to 
wave  in  the  breexe  where  never  flag  waved 
before. 

Duitng  the  motninfr's  ascent  no  sign 
of  inimal  ]ile  w  IS  met  with  exiepta'smill 
spairowlike  bud  A  stdlness  the  mobt 
piofound  and  a  sohtude  the  most  teinble 
forced  themsehes  conatantlj  on  the  mind 
as  the  gieat  features  of  the  place  Heie 
on  the  summit  nlieie  the  atdlnebs  was  ab- 
solute unbioken  hy  any  soiiiid,  and  the 
soiilude  complete,  the  explorers  thought 
thein^eh  es  bej  ond  tlie  region  of  anim  ited 
lit  but  while  tliej  weie  sitting  on  the 
loil  a  solit  Lij  humhle-bee  came  winging 
hi'i  flight  from  tilt  eastern  i  dlej  and  lit 
on  the  knee  of  one  of  the  men  It  was  a 
■.ti  uifjt  place  the  icj  lock  and  the  highest 
p  il  of  the  Kocky  MoiititainH  foi  a  loser 
of  maim  >!unshine  and  floiveis  Jhe 
barometer  stood  at  16  293,  the  attached 
thermomctei  at  i4  degiees,  giving  for 
the  elevation  ot  this  summit  13  570  feet 
ihoiethe  '■ea  it  maj  be  called  the  highest 
I  I  wn  flight  of  the  bee      From  tliia  pre 

urn  d  loftiest  peak  of  the  ijitat  mountain 

I    I!  II  — since  kn  jwn  as  Fremont'b  Peal , — 

ill  1    he    seen    innumerable    1  ikcs    and 

Il  ms,  the  spring  of  the  Coloiado  of  the 
(  lilt  ->l  California  on  the  one  side ,  on  the 
othei  lias  the  Wind  River  lallei  where 
were  the  heads  of  the  Tt  elbn  Stinebrnidi 
of  the  Missouu  ,  far  to  the  noith  could  bo 
faintlj  descried  the  snowy  heads  of  the 
Trois  Tetons  where  weie  the  souices  ot 
the  Missouri  and  Columbia  iivers  and  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  iidge,  the 
ppalis  were  plainly  visible  among  which 
were  some  of  the  springs  of  the  Nebraska, 
oi  Platte  ii\er  The  whole  scene  aionnd 
hid  one  mam  striking  feature  which  was 
tliat  of  tei  1  thle  ronvulaion  Parallel  to 
its  length  the  ridge  was  split  into  ihasms 
and  fissure-,  between  win  h  ro  e  the  thin 
lofty  walls,  terminated  with  slender  mina- 
rets and  columns. 
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Frciiiont's  nest  tour  was  devoted  to 
Oregon  and  California.  On  arriving  at 
tlie  Utali  lalte,  he  had  completed  an 
immense  circuit  of  twelve  degrees  diame- 


ter nortli  and  sonth,  and  ten  degrees  east 
and  west.  Tliey  found  themselves  in 
I^ray,  1844,  on  the  same  sheet  of  water 
which  they  had  left  in  Septemher,  1843. 
The  Utah  is  the  southern  limh  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake;  and  thus  they  had  seen 
tills  remarkable  sheet  of  water  hoth  at  its 
northern  and  southern  extremity,  and  were 
able  to  fix  its  position  at  these  two  points. 
In  this  eight  months  circuit,  the  explorers 
found  that  the  mountains  on  the  Pacific 
slope  are  higher,  more  numerous,  and  more 
distinctly  defined  in  their  ranges  and 
directions,  than  those  on  the  Atlantic  side ; 
and,  what  is  contrary  to  the  iiatural  order 
of  such  formations,  one  of  these  ranges, 
which  is  near  the  coast — the  Sierra  Wevada 
and  the  Coast  Range — presents  higher 
elevations  and  peaks  thaji  any  which  are 
to  he  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  them- 
selves. During  all  this  circuit,  the  party 
were  never  out  of  sight  of  snow;  and  the 
Sierra  Kevada,  wliere  they  crossed  it,  was 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  higher  than  the 
famous  South  Pass.  Peaks  are  constantly 
seen  which  enter  the    region    of   eternal 


Differini 


)  much   from    the   Athmtic 


side  of  our  continent  in  coast,  mountains, 
and  rivers,  the  Pacific  side  differs  from  it 
in  j'et  another  most  rare  and  singular 
feature — that  of  tlie  Great  Interior  Basin. 
The  structure  of  the  country  would  require 
this  formation  of  interior  lakes,  for  the 
waters  which  would  collect  between  the 
Rocky  Mountaiaa  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
not  being  ahle  to  cross  this  formidable 
barrier,  nor  to  get  to  the  Columbia  or  the 
Colorado,  must  naturally  collectinto  reser- 
voirs, each  of  which  would  have  its  little 
system  of  streams  and  rivers  to  supply  it. 
The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  a  formation  of  this 
kind,  and  quite  a  large  one,  having  many 
streams,  and  one  considerable  river,  four 
or  five  hundred  miles  long,  falling  into  it, 
Fremont  saw  tliis  lake  and  river,  and 
examined  them  ;  he  also  saw  the  Wahsatch 
and  Bear  River  mountains  inclosing  the 
waters  of  the  Jake  on  the  east,  and  consti- 
tute, in  that  quarter,  the  rim  of  the  Great 
Basin.  Afterwards,  along  tlie  eastern 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  the  party 
traveled  for  forty-two  days,  they  saw  the 
line  of  lalres  and  rivers  which  lie  at  the 
foot  of  that  sierra,  and  which  sierra  is  the 
western  rim  of  the  basin.  In  going  down 
Lewis's  Forlt,  and  the  main  Columbia,  they 
crossed  only  inferior  streams  coming  in 
from  the  left;  and  often  saw  the  mountains 
at  their  heads,  white  with  snow,  which 
divided  the  waters  of  the  desert  from  those 
of  the  Columbia, — the  range  of  mountains 
forming  the  rim  of  the  basin  on  its  north- 
ern aide.  In  returning  from  California 
along  the  Spanish  trail,  as  far  as  the  head 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Fork  of  the  Rio  Virgen, 
the  party  crossed  only  small  streams 
making  their  way  south  to  the  Colorado, 
or  lost  in  sand,  as  the  Mo-hah-ve  ;  while 
to  the  left,  lofty  mountains,  their  summits 
white  with  snow,  were  often  visible — and 
which,  Fremont  i  concluded,  must  have 
turned  water  to  the  Jiorth  as  well  as  to  the 
south,  thus  constituting,  on  this  part,  the 
southern  rim  of  the  basin.  At  the  head 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Fork,  and  iu  the  Vegas 
de  Santa  Clai-a,  they  crossed  the  ridge 
which  parted  the  two  systems  of  waters. 
They  entered  the  basin  at  that  point,  and 
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coiitnupii  f  1  'i  mf  tme  ti  tinpl  n  it, 
hanng  ih  south-e  stem  iim— the  Wali- 
satoh  mountain — on  the  ri^ht  nnd  iioss- 
ing  the  atreima  which  flow  down  into  it. 

In  this  eventful  exploration,  ill  tlie 
gieat  features  of  the  western  slope  of  our 
continent  weie  biought  to  light  —  the 
Grent  &ilt  Lake,  the  Utah  Lilte  the  Little 
Salt  Lake — at  .ill  which  phwes,  then  desert, 
the  Mormons  now  are ;  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
then  solitary  in  the  snow,  now  crowded 
with  Americans,  digging  gold  from  its 
banks;'  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin,  then  alive  with 
wild  horses  elk  deer  and  wild  fowls  now 
an  1  ng  tl  Amei  can  cilt  vat  on  Tho 
G  eat  Bib  n  taelf  ad  t^  co  tent?  tl  e 
tl  ee  P  rl  a  tl  e  approximation  of  tl  e 
great  vers  1  1  ns  ng  together  i  tl  e 
CO  t  al  eg  on  of  tl  e  Eo  1  y  Mo  nta  ns  go 
off  eaa  a  1  ^\  toward  tl  e  b  ng  ind 
tl  e  sett  "  s  —  II  t  ese  d  other 
Bt  nge  f  1  n  es  of  i  new  reg  on  n  ore 
Amer  c  n       ere  l  o  gl  t  to 


As 


It  was  in  May,  1845,  that  Fremont  set 
out  on  his  third  expedition  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Great  West,  and  he  was  soon 
at  the  north  end  of  the  great  Tlarmath 
lake,  and  in  Oregon.  Hostilities  being 
likely  to  break  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  Fremont,  in  order  to 
avoid  exciting  any  unjust  suspicion  as  to 
the  cliaracter  of  his  movements,  obtained 
leave  of  the  Mexican  general  at  Monterey, 
to  encamp  during  the  ensuing  winter,  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  open  diplomatic  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  two  republics,  and 
Fremont  received  word  from  his  govern- 

e  t     o  1  ee[    an  ej  e  nj   n  Mexican  and 

0  her  des  gns     po     C*vl  fom  i       Gene  al 

1  a  ej  orde  of  go  ernn  ent  was 
CO  at  t  ted  head  of  the  iimy  of  tl  e  west 
wl  ch  IS  to  retal  tte  sternlj  1 1  o 
Mex  CO     for    1  e      a  s  m   1     aggres 

Ne  V  ^ex  o  was  so  j  ostr  e  befo  e 
^.n  er  an  a  ms  On  the  fifth  f  J  ly 
1846      ndei  tl  e  lead    f  F  e    on     ■%      nd 


1  gl  t  and  revealed  to  p  1  c  v  n  tl  e 
res  Its  of  th  s  explo  o  B  t  tl  e  gre  t 
pathfinder         s    to     vin    la  rels  st  U 


of  A  ner  ans  decHre  I  fl  e  r  depen  le  ce 
of  Mex  o  at  Sonoma,  a  s  ill  town  ear 
'la  Fra  c  sco  and  not  I  g  after  tl  ey 
JO    e  1  Co    no  lore  Sloat    vl  o  1  ad  recently 
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reduced  Monterey.  The  successor  of  Sloat 
was  Stockton,  who,  in  connection  with 
Fremont,  at  onco  gained  possession  of 
Ciudad  de  los  Angelos,  the  capital  of 
Upper  California;  and  one  event  speedily 
succeeded  another,  until,  seemingly  as 
inevitable  as  the  gravitation  of  fate,  the 
loss  of  California  was  consummated,  and 
Fremont  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
territory,  which,  largely  through  his  efforts, 
had  now  become  a  permanent  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

So  curious  a  link  in  this  chain  of  events, 
as  the  throwing  off  of  the  Mexican  yoke 
at  Sonoma,  and  illustrating  so  aptly,  as  it 
does,  the  intrepidity  of  the  great  explorer, 
possesses  an  interest  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  this  narrative.  Having  aided  in  clear- 
ing the  enemy  from  the  country  north  of 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  Fremont  re- 
turned to  Sonoma  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  of  July,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth,  called  the  people  together,  explained 
to  tliem  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
province,  and  recommended  an  immeditite 
declaration  of  independence.  The  declar- 
ation was  made,  and  he  was  selected  as 
governor,  or  chief  director  of  affairs. 

From  Sonoma  to  Yerba  Buena,  (says 
one  who  accompanied  him,)  the  little 
hamlet  where  now  stands  the  queen  city 
of  the  Pacific,  Fremont  augmented  his 
stock  of  horses  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
hundred,  completely  clearing  the  country; 
and  then  commenced  one  of  the  most  pecu- 
liar races  for  a  fight  ever  probably  known. 
Barely  speaking  but  to  urge  on  his  men, 
or  to  question  some  passing  native,  taking 
the  smallest  modicum  of  refreshment,  and 
watching  while  others  snatched  a  moment's 
repose,  was  he  wrapped  up  in  his  project 
and  determined  to  have  some  of  the  flght. 
Through  San  Pablo,  and  Monterey,  and 


Josepha,  they  dashed  like  the  phantom 
riders  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  startling 
the  inhabitants,  and  making  the  night- 
watcher  cross  himself  in  terror  as  their 
band  flew  on.  The  river  Sacrificios  was 
reached ;  swollen  by  the  rains,  it  rolled  on, 
a  rapid,  muddy  stream  ;  his  men  paused. 
"Forward!  Forward!"  cried  Fremont, 
Dashing  in  himself,  the  struggle  is  a 
fierce  one,  but  his  gallant  mustang  breasts 
the  current,  and  he  reaches  the  opposite 
shore  in  safety ;  his  men  after  a  time  join 
him,  two  brave  fellows  finding  a  watery 
grave,  and  many  horses  being  carried  down 
the  stream;  but  nothing  can  now  stop 
him — the  heights  adjacent  to  the  Puebia 
appear — now  a  smile  might  be  seen  on  the 
imperturbable  visage  of  the  leader — 'tis  the 
sixth  day,  and  the  goal  is  won  I 

With  ninety  men  on  the  last  of  his  car- 
avan of  horses,  he  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
on  the  rear  of  the  Mexicans.  The  day 
was  with  them;  the  little  band  of  stout 
hearts  guarding  the  presidio,  taken  by 
surprise,  and  not  having  the  advantage  of 
the  Mexicans  in  regard  to  horses,  were 
beginning  to  waver.  But  cheer  up,  cheer 
again— succor  is  at  hand.  Un  come  those 
riders  of  Fremont — nothing  can  withstand 
their  shock.  With  shouts  of  triumph  they 
change  the  battle  to  a  rout.  The  field  is 
won !  The  rout  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
plete, and  so  ended  the  ride  of  the  one 
hundred.  Thus  did  Fremont  display,  by 
the  rarest  achievements,  the  character  of 
a  consummate  scientific  explorer  and  brave 
soldier ;  and,  for  his  pre-eminent  services 
in  behalf  of  geographical  science,  he 
received  the  highest  honors  from  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  a  rich  and  massive  gold  medal  from 
the  king  of  Prussia,  through  the  hands  of 
Baron  Humbiildt. 
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Dissatisfaction  with  Ihe  Old  Restricted  Cliarler  Granted  by  King  Chariea. — Popnkr  Suffrage  nnd  Fqiial 
Political  Privileges  Demanded — Resistance  of  the  Party  in  Power  to  tliese  Movements. — T  n 

teslants  Arm  and  Take  the  Field.— Defeat  of  the  Agitators  and  Flight  of  Dorr .—UUimate  I  e 

of  ttieir  Principles. — A  Charter  Two   Hundred  Years  Old. — Its  Monarchical  Provisions.— S  ft    ge 
for  Property   Holders. — Denied   to   all  Others. — An   Exolusire   I^gislatnre, — liefotmed   M  as 
Demanded. — A  People's  Convention  Called. — They  Form  a  Coiistitulion.— Proclaimed  Ihe  Sup    n  e 
Law. — Legislature  Chosen  under  It. — Thomas  W.  Dorr  Elected  Governor. — la  Treared  as  a  T  — 

Claims  to  be  llie  People's  Man. — Governor  King's  Military  Activity. — Dorr  Heads  a  Large  t  orce  — 
Triea  to  Seize  the  Reins  of  Power. — la  Routed :  Quits  tlie  Stale.— Returns  Again  to  the  Conliict.— 
Entrenclies  at  Chepachet :  Retreats. — Tried  for  Treason  and  Imprisoned. — Pardoned  and  Restored. 
—Something  about  "  Bam-burning,"  or  the  Anti-Rent  Insurrection  in  New  York. 


,        /''^HAETEE,  rights,  granted  hy  a  king,  constituted  the  charter 

■y/£  V-^    of  the  political  institutions  of  Rhode  Island,  for  nearly  two 

hundred  years.      This  charter,  received  from   Charles  the 

Second,  in  1663,  was  the  fundamental  Istw,  and,  down  to  the 

year  1841,  no  person  had  heen  allowed  to  vote  for  town  or 

state  officers,  unless  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  real 

estate.     Under  a  subsequent  statute  of  the  legislature,  hased 

upon  the  spirit  of  the  charter,  no  person  could  be  admitted  a 

freeman  of  any  town,  with  full  political  privileges,  unless  he 

w     d       freehold  estate   o£  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 

th      Id    t  son  of  such  a  freeholder;  and  thus,  only  about  one- 

t  th      t  t     vere  legal  voters. 

f  tl      I  gislature  in  1841,  a  petition,  signed  by  five  or  six 
ts  p    y    g  for  an  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  was  pre- 
1  bj  th  1 1   1 1        as  well  as  hy  other  considerations,  the  legislature 
I  fi  d       t  f  eemen,  as  thej  were  called,  to  choose  delegates  at 

tlAgtt         mtgf  vention,  to  he  held  the  ensuing  November,  to  frame 

a  written  constitution.  This  contention  was  duly  held,  and  the  result  of  its  labors, 
completed  in  1842,  was  the  instrument  commonly  knoivn  as  the  Landholders'  Consti- 
tution, and  which  was  formally  siibmitted  to  the  people. 

The   friends  of   the  constitution  thus  framed,  in  their  statement  of  affairs  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  state  that,  in  May,  1841,  after  said  legal  convention 
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had  been  provided  fou  by  tlie  legisKhire 
and  before  the  time  appointed  f>r  tbe 
rboice  of  delegates  by  tbe  (jiialitied  votei 
a  mass  meeting  was  held  by  tbe  frieiids  of 
tlie  extension  of  suffrage,  at  Nen  port  it 
whiob  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed 
called  the  state  committee,  wbo  were 
autborized  by  said  mass  meeting  to  t'Uie 
measures  for  calling  a  convention  to  frime 
a  constitution.  Tbia  committee  tbu^ 
autborized,  issued  tbe  request  for  i  meet 
iiig  of  tbe  male  citizens  in  the  several 
towns,  to  appoint  delegates  to  tbe  proposed 
convention. 

Tims  called  together,  tbe  convention 
assembled  in  Providence,  in  October,  1841, 
and  tbe  instrument  called  the  PnopLeJs 
Constitution  was  tbe  result  of  their  delib- 
erations. At  subsequent  meetings  of  por- 
tions of  the  people,  in  December,  1841,  by 
tlie  authority  of  this  convention,  alt  males 
over  tiventy-one  years  of  age  were  admitted 
to  vote  for  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  people's 
constitution;  these  meetings  not  being — 
according  to  the  view  held  by  the  land- 
Iiolders'  party, — under  presiding  ofHcers 
whose  legal  duty  or  legal  right  it  waa  to 
interpose  any  check  or  restraint  aa  to  age, 
residence,  property,  or  color. 

By  tlie  pTOvisions  of  the  people's  consti- 
tution, it  was  ordained  that  said  instru- 
ment should  be  submitted  to  tbe  people, 
for  adoption  or  rejection,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  December,  and  on  tbe  two  suc- 
ceeding days.  And  it  was  also  provided, 
that  '  every  person  entitled  to  vote  as  afore- 
said, who,  from  sickness,  or  other  causes, 
miy  be  unable  to  attend  and  vote  in  the 
town  or  ward  meetings  assembled  for  vot- 
ing upon  said  constitution,  on  the  days 
aforesaid,  is  requested  to  write  bis  name 
on  a  ticket,  and  to  obtain  the  signature 
upon  the  back  of  tbe  same  of  a  person  who 
has  given  in  his  vote,  as  a  witness  therpto. 
And  the  moderator  or  clerk  of  any  town 
or  ward  meeting,  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  shall  receive  such  vote  on 
either  of  the  three  days  nest  succeeding 
the  three  days  before  named  for  voting  for 
said  constitution,'  During  the  first  three 
days,   about    nine    thousand    votes  were 


recened  fiom  the  hauls  of  tbe  M:t  r^  in 
the  open  town  meeting  an  1  Ij  the 
privilege  thus  grinted  to  eveij  and  ill  tbe 
fnend^  sf  the  constitution  o£  bringing 
into  then  meetings  the  mine«  of  loteis 
duung  the  tbiee  i  llovung  daj«  fi^e  thou 
sand  more  lotes  i\eie  obtained  miking 
an  aggregate  ot  about  fouiteen  thousand 
votes 

This  constitution  thus  orignating  an  I 
thuo  foimed  wis  subsequently  dedired  Ly 
tbe  convention  to  be  tlie  supreme  law  ot 
the  land ;  and,  h^  its  provisions,  a  govern- 
ment was  to  be  organized  under  it,  by  tbe 
choice  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
senators  and  representatives,  on  the  Mon- 
day pi-ecediiig  the  third  Wednesday  in 
April,  1842. 

By  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  landholders' 
constitution,  as  it  was  called,  every  white 
male  native  citizen,  possessing  the  free- 
-hold  qualification,  and  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  could  vote,  upon  a  residence 
of  one  year;  or,  without  any  freeiiold, 
could  vote,  upon  a  residence  of  two  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  votes  for  town-taxes, 
in  which  case  the  voter  was  required  to 
possess  the  freehold  qualification,  or  be 
taxed  for  other  property  of  tbe  value  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

By  tbe  people's  constitution,  every  white 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  tbe 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  bad  resided 
in  the  state  for  one  year,  and  in  tbe  town 
where  be  votes  for  six  months,  abonld  be 
permitted  to  vote, — with  the  same  excep- 
tion in  regard  to  voting  for  town-taxes,  as 
that  contained  in  the  other  constitution. 

On  the  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  and 
twenty-third  of  March,  tbe  landholders' 
constitution  was,  by  an  act  of  tbe  legisla- 
ture, submitted  to  all  the  persons  who,  by 
its  provisions,  would  be  entitled  to  vote 
under  it,  after  its  adoption,  for  their  ratifi- 
cation. It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
six  hundred  and  seventy-six;  the  whole 
number  of  votes  polled,  during  these  three 
exciting  days,  was  over  sixteen  thousand. 

The  people's  constilnition,  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  people  for  ratification, 
received    fourteen    thousand    votes,    the 
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returns  being  counted  and  the  result 
declai'ed  in  Jimuary,  1842 ;  and,  the  land- 
holders' constitution  having  been  defeated, 
there  was  now  presented  the  single  issue 
of  the  old  charter  of  1663  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  suffrage  constitution,  just  adopted, 
as  claimed,  by  the  popular  vote,  on  the 
other.  Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
by  thu  tiiumpli  which  they  and  their  causo 
had  achieved,  and  meetings  and  proces- 
sions, with  music,  badges,  bonfires,  etc., 
everywhere  proclaimed  the  event. 

Chief  among  the  leadera  in  this  remark- 
able revolution,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
Thomas    Wihon    Dorr,  of    Providence,  a 


cOr^.^w>- 


graduate  of  Harvaid  Colleee,  and  who, 
after  pursuing  his  legil  atudie'*  in  the  offitL 
of  rhancellor  Kent,  of  New  YorJi  com- 
mented his  professional  prictice  in  Provi- 
dence Though  for  yeiis  i  fedenliit  in 
hn  poIiticT.!  priULipleg,  he  m  time  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  victorious  pirtj 
wliose  leaders  were  Jackson  and  Van 
Biiren.  Of  decided  ability,  Mr.  Dorr  was, 
for  several  consecutive  terms,  elected  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and,  in  this 
capa^iity,  he  repeatedly  proposed  measures 
for  extending  the  privilege  of  suffrage  and 
other  rights   of  citizenship.     Failing   in 


this,  and  possessing  great  activity  and 
adroitness  as  a  politician,  he  appealed  to 
the  masses,  and  was  soon  the  cherished 
leader  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  party. 

Governor  King  issued  his  proclamation, 
pronouncing  the  movement  of  the  suffrage 
party  treasonable,  and  warning  all  of  the 
consequences  which  a  continuance  in  such 
acts  would  bring  upon  tliein. 

Undismayed,  however,  by  these  threats, 
the  suffrage  party,  presuming  on  its 
strength  and  popularity,  went  into  an 
election  of  state  officers,  April  eighteenth, 
1842,  resulting  in  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Dorr 
to  the  governorship,  together  with  the 
other  ofihcera  constituting  the  go^elnment 
f  the  state  ihe  sell  of  the  state  was 
(opted,  ind  ■^  fai,  iimile  engiaimg  pro 
cured  Oiders,  m  the  form  of  requests, 
«eie  issued  to  the  militir>  m  Providence 
and  elsewheie  which  adhered  to  the  new 
order  of  thmgi,  to  ippear  m  the  c!ty  on 
the  tourth  of  Mij,  to  perfoim  escort  dutj 
on  the  occasion  of  oiginiaing  the  new 
go\  emment 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  officeis  of  the 
state,  elect,  under  the  people  s  constitu- 
tion, assembled  in  Providence,  foi  the  pur- 
pose ot  miuguration  The  state-house 
h'kving  been  refused  them  tlie\  met  in  an 
unfinished  building,  which  v,'\s  designed 
as  1  fiundir,  and  «hich  hid  been  obtained 
fir  thtir  use  On  this  eventful  morning 
the  people  began  at  an  eailj  hour  to  come 
tig  ther,  and  a  Hrge  gathering  wis  soon 
on  hand  A  proiession  wis  formed  ind 
proceeded  to  the  pHce  of  meeting,  accom 
tiauied  by  a  considerable  military  body 
T  IP  new  legislature  was  organized  m  ac 
cordance  with  the  customary  form  and 
1  ra  mediate  I V  commenced  the  transaction 
of  business  In  pioceedmg  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  the  portion  of  the  procession 
consisting  ol  Dorr  and  the  other  members 
of  the  government  elect,  was  fianked,  on 
the  right  and  left,  by  a  military  guard ; 
and  the  guard,  as  well  as  all  the  other  mil- 
itary in  the  procession,  were  supposed  to 
march  with  loaded  muskets,  and  furnished 
with  ball  cartridges,  During  the  day,  no 
popular  disturbance  occurred,  and,  at  night, 
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all  was  quiet.  A  iiiilitaiy  guard  was  kept 
at  the  place  of  meeting,  during  business 
hours,  and  at  Dorr's  quarters, 

A  message  waa  delivered  by  Governor 
Dorr,  to  the  people's  legislature,  in  whii:h 
he  gave  a  history  of  past  events  and 
marked  out  the  course  of  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued. The  message  was  regarded  as  bold, 
fimi,  and  decided  in  its  tone,  and  dignifiwl 
in  its  character.  The  first  legislative  act 
performed,  was,  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
to  inform  the  president  and  congress,  and 
the  governors  of  the  several  states,  of  the 
establishment  of  the  new  government.  A 
proposition  wa?  nnde  by  Grovernot  Doir  i' 
tike  pnssession  of  the  it ite  bouse  m  Pio^i- 
denie,  and  othei  state  piopeit(,but  thi=( 
nas  not  adopted,  but  commis'-ioneia  wtie 
ayipomted  to  deni'vnd  possession  of  the 
pubhr  refolds,  funds,  and  othei  propertj 
Little  was  done  m  the  way  ot  organizing 
the  iiiioua  departments  of  government, 
but  the  'Algerine  Law,'  as  it  ms  called, 
parsed  by  the  chaiter  legislature,  and  de 
oigned  to  pie^ent  citizens  tiom  engaging 
m  the  siiffrage  party  movement,  or  tikmg 
office  of  any  kind  in  connection  w  ith  the 
sime,  undei  ceitam  pirns  an<l  penalties, 
was  solemnly  repealed  Thecouitsof  Ian, 
however,  were  left  unmolested,  though  all 
of  them  were  opposed  to  the  new  party, 
and  Chief  Justice  Durfee  was  its  especial 
enemy.  After  a  session  of  three  days,  the 
body  adjourned  to  July  fourth,  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Arriving  at  Providence,  Governor  Dorr 
was  received  by  a  large  mass  of  citizens, 
of  whom  two  or  three  hundred  were  armed  ; 
i;i  an  undress  uniform,  and  a  sword  at 
his  side,  the  hero  of  the  day  was  conducted 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
in  an  elegant  barouche  drawn  by  four 
white  horses.  In  this  triumphal  style,  he 
proceeded  to  the  bouse  of  Burrington 
Aiithonj',  where  he  took  up  his  quarters, 
protected  by  a  military  guard,  and  two  small 
pieces  of  artillery.  Grovemor  Dorr  soon 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  after  stat- 
ing that  the  president  had  intimated  an 
intention  of  resorting  to  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  check  the  movements  of 


the  people  of  Rhode  Island  in  support 
of  their  republican  constitution  recently 
adopted,  he.  Dorr,  declared  tliat,  so  soon 
as  a  soldier  of  tlie  United  States  should 
be  set  in  motion  for  any  such  purpose,  he 
should  oppose  said  force  by  that  aid  which, 
be  was  authorized  to  say,  would  be  imme- 
diately forthcoming  from  the  city  of  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  The  military  were 
enjoined  to  see  that  no  more  arrests  were 
made  under  the  Algerine  law,  and  the 
militia  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  immediate  service. 

Thus,  it  became  evident  that  the  adher- 
ents to  the  charter  and  the  adherents  to 
the  constitution  were  soon  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  force  being  opposed  to  force. 

It  WIS  ordered  by  King  and  bis  council 
that  Doir  should  be  taken,  if  possible, 
before  the  day  closed.  With  this  view, 
expresses  were  dispatched  into  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  a  steam-boat  sent  to  touch  at 
Newport,  Bristol,  and  Warren,  to  bring 
help  in.  behalf  of  the  charter  government ; 
the  boat,  airiviug  in  the  morning,  brought 
a  laige  body  of  men,  who  were  at  once 
joined  to  King's  forces,  and  prepared  for 
the  field  of  battle.  Some  aid  also  came  to 
Don,  and  the  prospect  was  that  a  bloody 
fight  would  occur. 

At  an  early  hour.  King,  with  a  body  of 
his  men,  marched  into  the  very  midst  of 
the  suffrage  throng,  without  molestation, 
and  surrounded  Mr.  Anthony's  house, — 
Dorr's  quarters,  A  detachment  then  went 
into  the  house,  but,  on  searching,  Dorr 
could  nowhere  be  found.  He  had,  it  was 
reported,  left  town.  A  portion  of  the 
cadets  volunteered  to  go  in  pursuit  of  him. 
They  instantly  mounted,  determined  to 
take  him  wherever  be  could  be  found,  but 
were  misinformed  as  to  his  route,  and 
returned  after  having  gone  in  the  direction 
of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  railroad,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  He  felt  keenly 
the  result  of  the  arsenal  affair,  and  the 
failure  of  his  forces  to  come  up  to  the 

The  leaders,  on  the  part  of  the  suffrage 
party,  had  dismissed  their  men,  and  ad- 
vised thein  to  letire  peaceably  from  the 
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gi-ound.  A  large  body  left  the  scene,  in 
compliance  with  tliis  request.  Others 
were  on  the  ground  to  a  large  numbet, 
and  around  the  cannons,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  body  of  citizens  under  King.  Many 
in  the  suffrage  ranks  cried  out  "fire,"  but 
there  was  no  attempt  in  reality  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  King's  men  in  surrounding 
the  house  and  taking  possession  of  t!ie 
ground.  The  landholders,  under  the  di- 
"rection  of  the  United  States  marshal,  at 
the  instance  of  the  national  authorities, 
took  the  guns  and 


men  as  they  passed  through  the  streets  on 
their  way  home. 

It  being  pretty  generally  understood 
tliat  Dorr  had  gone  to  Connecticut,  a 
requisition  was  made  by  King  upon  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland,  of  that  state,  for  his  ren- 
dition, hut  unsuccessfully.  A  reward  was 
also  offered  for  the  capture  of  Dorr  and 
his  delii-ery  to  the  charter  authorities,  for 
trial  on  charges  of  treason,  But  all  this 
was  ineffectual.  Indeed,  the  fugitive  rap- 
idly became  ilhistrious  out  of  his  own  state, 
to  a  degree  far  beyond  his  experience  at 
lioma.  Meetings  of  sympathy  for  him  and 
his  cause  were  held  in  several  of  the  large 


cities;  and  the  legislature  of  Maine,  act- 
ing at  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Fair- 
field, passed  resolutions  of  a  similar  spirit. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  and  dis- 
persion of  the  suffrage  forces  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  May,  and  the  disappearance  of 
Dorr,  no  means  or  eiforts  were  being 
spared  by  the  latter  to  rally  his  friends 
around  him  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure 
a  safe  return  to  the  state  and  a  reasser- 
tion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  people's  con- 
stitution. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  suffrage  friends  liad 
entrenched  themselves  at  Alcot's  hill, 
Chepachet,  a  village  in  the  town  of 
Gloucester,  and  here,  by  proclamation 
from  Dorr,  the  legislature  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  fourth  of  July. 
The  expectation  was  now  general, 
thioughout  the  state,  that  matters 
neic  hourly  coming  to  a  final  test. 
In  anticipation  of  this,  martial  law 
was  declared  by  King,  and  every 
aiailable  soldier  was  at  once  put  into 
the  ranks,  soon  numbering  several 
thousand  Business  was  suspended, 
and  the  alarming  state  of  things  ab- 
sorbed all  thought  and  action.  Ma- 
jor General  William  Gibbs  McNeill 
was  in  command  of  the  landholders' 
army.  Dorr  arrived  at  the  encamp- 
ment of  his  followers,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  his  force,  however, 
numbering  scarcely  one-fourth  that 
of  his  opponents,  though  he  was  well 
supplied  with  field-pieces,  arms,  and 
ammunition ;  there  were  four  large  mar- 
quees, and  some  of  the  men  were  quartered 
in  a  barn.  The  encampment  occupied  a 
fine  location,  the  hill  being  eighty  feet 
high  and  commanding  the  Providence 
turnpike,  f6r  the  whole  range  of  cannon. 

At  about  half-past  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  General  McNeill  caused  a  body 
of  five  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  W.  W. 
Brown,  to  proceed  from  Greenville  to  Che- 
pachet, a  distance  of  about  eight  miles. 
A  scout  party  of  the  intanti-y,  of  about  a 
dozen  men,  led  by  Lieutenant  Pitman, 
kept  in  advance  a  half  a  mile  to  two  miles. 
They  took  and  sent  to  the  rear,  thirty  per- 
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the  march,  ail  fugitu  e' 
pachet  camp.     Upon  arrning  up 
fortification,  it  was  evident   tha       I 
force    had    materially    decreases 
much  so,  that  the  scout  party,  w 
waiting  for  the  advance  of  the  main 
body,  determined  on  entering  the  forti 
fixation    aloiie.       2Vo    resistance    was 
■made  I     The  men  fled  m  confusion,  -uid 
the  scout  party  took  possesiion  with 
out  firing  a  gun      ihe  fortift 
cation  proved  to  he  quite  innde 
quate  for  any  hostile  military 
operations.      The    miin   body 
immediately  arrned,  and    the 
village  being  now  entiiely  m 
their  power,  escape  was  imp  j& 
sible,  and  a  lar^^e 
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considerable    quantity 
of  arms.     Dow  fled  to 
Connecticut,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  of  liis 
«o!diers.     Governor 
King    offered,    again, 
a  large  reward  for  Gov- 
ernor Dorr's  capture, 
but  he  found  safe  quar- 
ters    in     Connecticut 
and  New  Hampshire, 
until  he  voluntarily  re- 
turned     The  authorities  of  the  state 
at  once  took  him  into  custody,  and 
an  indictment  for  liigh  treason  hav- 
ing been   toiiiid  against  him,  be  was 
tried,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  being  ren- 
dered, he  was  sentenced  to  be  impris- 
oned for  life.      In  1847,  however,  Hon. 
Byron  Dinman  being  then  governor  of 
the  state,  Mr,  Dorr  was  pardoned ;  and 
in  1853,  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Allen,  the  legislature  restored 
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liiin  to  full  citizenship,  aad  his  friends  also 
caused  the  official  teeoiil  of  his  sentence  to 
be  expunged.  His  death  occurred  tiie 
next  year,  but  not  until  the  measures  he 
had  espoused  were,  in  good  part,  engrafted 
upon  the  political  system  of  his  state,  and 
the  party  with  which  lie  was  identified 
administering  its  public  affairs. 

Similar,  in  some  of  its  features,  to  the 
rebellion  in  Rhode  Island,  was  the  anti- 
rent  insurrection  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  origin  and  character  of  which, 
as  set  forth  by  Willard,  the  historian,  will 
sufficiently  appear  in  the  following  brief 
statement : 

Under  the  early  Dutch  government  of 
that  state,  certain  settlers  received  patents 
of  considerable  tracts  of  land,  that  of  Van 
Rensselaer  being  the  most  extensive, — 
comprising,  as  it  did,  the  greater  portion 
of  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties  These 
lands  were  divided  into  farms  of  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
and  leased  in  perpetuity  on  condition  that 
the  tenant  pay  annually,  to  the  landlord 
or  'patroon,'  a  quantity  of  wheat,  from 
twenty-two  and  a  half  bushels  to  ten,  with 
four  fat  fowls,  and  a  day's  service  with 
wagon  and  horses.  If  the  tenant  sold  his 
lease,  the  landlord  was  entitled  to  one 
quarter  of  the  purchase  money.     The  land- 


lord was  also  entitled  to  certain  privileges 
on  all  water   power,  and   a  right   to   all 

The  summer  of  1844  witnessed  the  most 
violent  disturbances  by  the  anti-rent  party 
in  the  eastern  towns  of  Rensselaer,  and 
the  Livingston  Manor  in  Columbia  county. 
The  anti-renters  formed  themselves  into  as- 
sociations to  resist  the  law,  and  armed  and 
trained  bands,  disguised  as  Indians,  scoured 
the  country,  crying  "  Down  with  the 
Rent !  "  and,  in  various  ways,  intimidating 
those  who  favored  the  execution  of  the 
law.  In  1846,  Silas  Wright  was  chosen 
governor  of  the  state,  and  by  his  wisdom 
and  firmness  public  order  was  restored. 
By  proclamation,  he  declared  the  locality  in 
which  these  disorders  prevailed,  to  be  in  a 
a  state  of  insurrection  ;  resolute  men  were 
made  sheriffs,  military  force  was  brought 
into  requisition,  and  tJie  leading  anti-rent> 
ers  arraigned  for  trial.  Some  of  these, 
convicted  of  murder,  were  condemned  to 
death,  but  their  punishment  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  exciting  period,  there  were 
multitudes  who  sympathized  with  those 
who  opposed  the  collection  of  the  rents, 
but  who  withheld  all  countenance  from 
those  measures  of  lawless  resistance,  to 
which  the  more  violent  resorted. 
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Depp-Laid  Plot  to  Seize  tlie  Vessel,  Commit  Wholesale  Murder  of  Her  Men,  Raise  Hie  Black  Flag,  and 
Convert  Her  into  a  Pirate.— All  Prizes  to  be  Plundered,  Burnt,  their  Crewe  Biitdiered,  and  Women 
nuil  Girls  Ravished  —Midshipman  Spencer,  Son  of  a  United  States  Cabinet  Offioer,  the  l^ingleader. 
— The  t'liief  Conspirators  Hung  at  the  Yard-Ami. — First  Mutiny  in  the  United  States  Navy. — Spen- 
cer's Hold  Upon  His  Comrades. — Death  the  Penalty  of  Disclosure- — t'onfldence  Fortunately  Mis- 
placed.— A  Man  of  Honor  Tampered  With, — Captain  Maokenaie  Informeil  of  the  Plot. — Treats  it 
as  Wild  and  Improbable, — ronfronts  and  Questions  Spencer. — Orders  Him  to  be  Ironed  — Plan  Found 
in  His  Razor-Case. — Alarming  Disaffeotion  of  tlie  Crew. — None  of  the  Officers  Implicated — Close 
Investigation  of  the  Case — Spencer,  Cromwell,  and  Small,  to  Die. — Their  Fate  Announced  to 
Them. — Spencer's  Account  of  His  Life. — Tliej  Meet  On  Their  Way  to  be  Hung, — Treatment  of 
Each  Other.- Spencer  Begs  to  Give  the  Last  Signal, — Closing  Scene  of  the  Tragedy. — All  Hands 
Cheer  tlio  Ship  — Raising  the  Banner  of  the  Cross, 


»  EENLY  was  the  lieait  of  the  uiiivereal  Americaii 
nation  wrung,  in  December,  1842,  at  the  story  of  tlie 
mutiny  and  tragedy  on  board  the  United  States  trig 
bomers,  tlien  under  the  command  of  Captain  Alex- 
ander Slidell  Mackenzie.  The  chief  ringleader  in 
this  deep-dyed  and  amazing  plot  of  crime  and  blood, 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Midshipman  Philip  Spen- 
cer, son  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  Hon.  John  C,  Spencer,  of  New  Yort,  secretary- 
of-vvar  under  President  Tyler, — officiating  in  that  capacity  at  the  very  time  of  tlie 
ghastly  occurrences  here  recited. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  American  navy,  this  act  stands  out  by  itself,  without  a 
parallel  or  precedent;  and,  surely,  no  pen  of  romance  could  weave  a  tale  of  imaginary 
crime  equal  in  ghastly  horror  to  this  startling  chapter — the  first  regulai-ly  organized 
mutiny  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States  naval  service. 

The  development  of  the  mutinous  scheme  transpired  on  the  voyage  of  the  Somers  to 
the  United  States  from  Liberia,  from  which  place  she  sailed  on  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber, intending  to  proceed  home  via  St.  Tliomas.  It  was  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-sixth 
of  ^November,  that  Lieutenant  Gansevoort  went  into  the  cabin  and  informed  Captain 
Mackenzie  that  a  conspiracy  existed  on.  board  of  the  brig  to  capture  her,  murder  the 
commander,  the  officers,  and  most  of  the  crew,  and  convert  her  into  a  pirate,  acting 
Midshipman  Philip  Spencer  being  at  the  head  of  it.     He  stated  that  Purser  Hieskell 
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liad  just  informed  him  that  Mr.  Wales, 
Ilia  steward,  had  approached  him  as  if  to 
converse  on  their  joint  duty,  and  revealed 
to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  com- 
municated to  the  commander,  important 
information.  This  was,  that,  on  the  night 
previous,  being  Kovember  twenty-fifth,  be, 
Wales,  had  been  accosted  by  Spencer,  and 
invited  by  him  to  get  up  on  the  booms,  as 
he  had  something  uncommon  to  say. 
When  on  the  booms,  Spencer  addressed 
him  as  follows: 

"  Do  you  fear  death  ?  Do  you  fmr  a 
dead  -man?  Are  you  afraid  to  kill  a 
man?" 

Mr.  Wales,  thus  accosted,  and  having 
his  curiosity  excited,  with  admirable  cool- 
ness induced  Spencer  to  go  on,  and  took 
the  oath  of  secrecy  which  was  adnjiniatered 
to  him.  Spencer  then  informed  him  tiiat 
he  was  leagued  with  about  twenty  of  the 
crew  to  get  possession  of  the  vessel, 
murder  the  commander  and  officers,  choose 
from  among  those  of  the  crew  who  were 
willing  to  join  him  such  as  would  be 
useful,  and  murder  the  rest  and  commence 
pirating.  He  mentioned  all  the  details  of 
the  plan,  and  which  was  well  suited  to  tlie 
attainment  of  his  object — involving,  in- 
deed, much  better  notions  of  seamanship 
than  he  himself  was  capable  of  forming. 
As  one  of  tlie  inducements  to  her  capture, 
he  stated  that  a  box,  containing  wine  of 
rare  value,  brought  of£  ivith  much  care  at 
Madeira,  as  a  present  from  the  United 
States  consul  at  Punchal  to  Commodore 
Nicholson,  contained  money  or  treasure  to 
a  large  amount.  It  was  his  purpose  to 
carry  the  vessel  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  where 
one  of  his  associates,  who  had  been  in  the 
business  before,  had  friends;  to  attack  no 
vessels  that  he  was  not  sure  to  capture ;  to 
destroy  every  vestige  of  the  captured 
vessels,  after  having  removed  what  was 
useful ;  to  select  such  of  the  female  pas- 
sengers as  were  suitable,  and,  after  they 
had  used  tliem  sufflciently,  to  dispose  of 
them.  Spencer  also  stated  that  he  had 
the  written  plan  of  his  project  iji  tJie  back 
of  his  cravat,  whicli  he  would  show  to  Mr. 
Wales  in  the  morning.     On   separating. 


Spencer  gave  expression  to  terrible  threats 
of  instant  death  to  Wales  from  himself  or 
his  accomplices,  should  Wales  utter  one 
word  of  what  had  passed. 

So  monstrous  and  improbable  did  this 
project  appear  to  Captain  Mackenzie,  sa 
thus  related  to  him  by  Lieutenant  Ganse- 
voort,  that  he  at  first  treated  it  with  ridi- 
cule, premising  thai;  Spencer  had  been 
reading  some  piratical  stories,  and  then 
amused  himself  witli  working  upon  Wales's 
credulity.  Considering  it,  however,  to  be 
his  duty  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  there 
should  be  even  a  shadow  of  reality  in  the 
scheme,  Mackenzie  directed  his  first  lieu- 
tenant, Gansevoort,  to  watch  Spencer  nar- 
rowly, without,  of  course,  seeming  to  do  so. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Lieutenant 
Gansevoort  gave  information  that  Spencer 
had  been  in  the  wardroom  examining  a 
chart  of  the  West  Indies,  and  liad  asked 
the  assistant  surgeon  some  questions  about 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  the  surgeon  replying 
that  it  was  a  place  mucli  frequented  by 
pirates,  and  dryly  asking  him  in  return  if 
he  had  any  acquaintances  there.  He 
passed  the  day  rather  sullenly  in  one 
corner  of  the  steerage,  as  was  his  custom, 
engaged  in  examing  a  small  piece  of  paper 
and  writing  on  it  witi)  Ins  pencil,  and 
occasionally  finding  relaxation  in  working 
with  a  penkife  at  the  tail  of  a  devil-fish, 
one  of  the  joints  of  whicli  he  had  formed 
into  a  sliding-ring  for  his  cravat.  He  liad 
endeavored,  too,  for  some  days,  to  ascertain 
the  rate  of  the  chronometer,  by  applying 
to  Midshipman  Eodgers,  to  whom  it  was 
unknown,  and  who  referred  him  to  the 
master.  With  boatswain's  mate  F.  Crom- 
well, and  Elisha  Small,  seaman,  lie  was 
seen  in  secret  and  nightly  conferences,  and 
to  both  of  these  he  had  given  money,  as 
well  as  to  others  of  the  crew ;  he  liad  dis- 
tributed tobacco  extensively  among  the 
apprentices,  in  defiance  of  reiterated 
orders  ;  corrupting  the  wardroom  steward, 
he  caused  hiin  to  steal  brandy  from  the 
wardroom  mess,  with  which  Spencer  not 
only  got  drunk  liimself,  but  administered 
it  to  several  of  the  crew.  Though  servile 
in  his  intercourse  with  Captain  Mackenzie, 
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when  among  the  crew  Spencer  loaded  him 
with  blasphemous  vituperation,  and  pro- 
elaimed  that  it  would  he  a  pleasing  task 
to  roll  him  overboard  off  the  round-house. 
At  one  time  he  drew  a-  hrig  with  a  black 
fiacj,  and  asked  one  of  the  midshipmen 
what  he  thought  of  it;  he  repeatedly 
asserted,  in  the  early  part  of  the  cruise, 
th  t  tl     b    g       ght  b      as  !j  tak  nd 

h    t  t  m     p        t    tl  It         £  tl 

llthhd  udtl      h      ItJrd 

him       E  dg  t  Id  h      f    tun  1 

Ij         1        1     t 


I      1    t  d  f 

1  tl     ai 

d  t 


I 


th 


1  C  It       Ma  k  1 


d   10  d    gl3     t             g  q      t 

ft  w           d      d  t    1  y  aft       1 

t      I  k           pt  n     th          dip 

t        1  th     t           tl        Th 

I  d  t    t  1      ti        11        d  th 


t  tl  w     t  t        d     b  ft         t  t     tJ 

t      C  pt         MI  w     p- 

p        h  d  &p  1       It    1      — 


you  had  a  project  to  kill  the  commander, 
the  officers,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  crew  of  this  vessel,  and  to  convert  her 
into  a  pirate  ?  " 

"I  may  have  told  him  so,  sir,  but  it  was 
in  jole." 

"You  admit,  then,  that  you  told  him 

"Yes,  sir,  but  in  joke!" 

"This,  sir,  is  joking  on  a  forbidden  sub- 

]  ct — this  joke  may  cost  you  your   life ! 

Be  pleased  to  remove  your  neck  handker- 

hicf." 

"  What  have  yon  done  with  the  paper 

ntaining    an   account   of   your   project, 

hich  you  told  Mr.  Wales  was  in  the  hack 

f  your  neck  handkerchief?" — nothing 

g  now  found  ii 


"It 
rk,  ai 
"It  i 
rkin 
"It  is 


paper    containing    my    day's 
id  I  have  destroyed  it." 
3  a  singular  place  to  keep  days' 

s  the  defer- 


"  I  learn,  Mr.  Spencer,  that  you  aspire 
to  the  command  of  the  Somers." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  Spencer,  with  a 
deferential,  but  unmoved  and  gently  smil- 
ing expression. 

"  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Wales,  sir,  that 


convenient  o 

tial  and  bland  reply. 

"You  must  have  been  aware  that  you 
Lould  only  have  compassed  your  designs 
by  passing  over  my  dead  body,  and  after 
that  the  bodies  of  all  the  officers.  You 
had  given  yourself,  sir,  a  great  deal  to  do. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  you, 
sir;"  saying  which,  Captain  Mackenzie 
turned  to  Lieutenant  Gansevoort  with  the 
order — "  Arrest  Mr.  Spencer,  and  put  hint 


Lieutenant  Gansevoort  stepped  forward, 
and,  taking  Spencer's  sword,  ordered  him 
to  be  double  ironed,  and,  as  an  additional 
security,  handcuffed.  Lieutenant  Ganse- 
voort was  directed  to  keep  a  constant  watch 
upon  Spencer,  to  answer  all  his  wants,  but 
to  have    him    instantly  put  to   death   if 

""     ~~    \  detected  in  speaking  to  or  holding  intelli- 

y,  /,  .       gence  in  any  way  with  the  crew. 

C-'^UX.C-'^Cf'-^Jj.t^-e  On  searching  Spencer's  locker,  a  small 
y  razor-case  was    found,  which   he   had   re- 

cently drawn  from  the  purser,  with  a 
razor  in  it.  Instead  of  the  razor,  the  case 
was  found  to  contain  a  small  paper,  rolled 
in  another ;  on  the  inner  one  were  strange 
characters,  which  proved  to  be  Greek,  a 
language  understood  "^y  Spencer.     It  for- 
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tunately  liapp      d  tl    t  M  d  1  j  Ed 

gers  was  also      q        t  d       tl   d      k        1 
on  his  convert    g  th      h        t  rs      to  L 
glish,  they    ehbtdwUl      w 
among  the  er  w      Th         t      — tl     d    bt 
f  il— th  1  t     b     k  pt    wl    tl 

th  y         Id  1  t^th       wh    w       t 

d    th     w    k    t  1  h  1 

p    tm     t     t        1     tl        lit      p       tl 
m-cl      t   —  ar  1  p       t 

Tl  t  1  y  tl  w     ere  inspected 

t  q  1 1  Ik    Captain  Mac- 

k  1  h       t  t  haft,  with  the 

f  p  t  1  ly  h  rving  Ci-om- 
w  11      d  "sm  11      Tl     1  of  both  were 

f    Itl     ly    1  Cm     11  stood  up  to 

L  t  11  tat  h  us  1  braced,  his 
b  ttlc-  p  d  1  t  ly,    his  cheek 

pi     bth       yfi     1.  differently,  at 

th      tl  d         i  h    1   d  a  determined 

d  d     g  S      11  made    a  very 

d  ff        t     fig  hi        ppearaace     was 

ghistly     1       i  ft  d  h  ght  from  aide 

t  d  d  I  b  ttle-  p  sed  from  one 
1  d  t  th  th  1  J  wandered  irres- 
I  t  Ij    b  t  t  w     1     Captain  Mac- 

k  C  ii  h     tallest  man 

1        1  &m  11  tl      1 

From  the  known  complicity  of  Cromwell 
in  the  plot,  he  was  brought  to  the  quarter- 
deck at  nighfc,  where  Captain  Mackenzie 
caused  him  to  sit  down,  and,  on  question- 
ing him  as  to  a  secret  conversation  he  had 
held  the  night  before  with  Spencer,  he 
denied  its  being  him,  and  said,  "  It  was 
not  me,  sir,  it  was  Small."  Cromwell  was 
immediately  ironed ;  and  Small,  thus 
pointed  out  by  an  associate  to  increased 
suspicion,  was  also  sent  for,  interrogated, 
and  ironed  Increased  vigilance  was  now 
enjoined  upon  aJl  the  officers;  henceforward 
all  were  perpetually  armed ;  and  either 
the  captain  or  his  first  lieutenant  was 
always  on  deck,  and  generally  both  of 
them  were.  Several  acts  of  disobedience 
occurring  among  the  ship's  company,  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  upon  the  transgres- 
sors to  the  full  extent  of  the  law ;  after 
which,  Captain  Mackenzie  took  occasion  to 
address  the  crew,  explaining  to  them  the 


g  It  £  Sp  p    J    t 

d  g    t       1       t    tl      m     I       f   th 

1  gi  tly    I     ff    t  d  f    m    til     p    t  £ 

f  I  wl     1     th     p     t      1  pi  t 

p  t  1         I      f    m    ^  tl         tl    t  tl 

m  J      tj     f  tl   m  wh  t  ght  b    tl 

It         w       t      1        tl     f  t     f  ti 

ffi  It  t        t    g  fact    tl    t 

)  f  th      ffi  £  th     S 

f        tl     h   t  1     t        1 1    tl  1 

lip       d  f   tl  t  1    1      1  d 

patriotic,  from  first  to  last. 

The  effect  of  the  captain's  address  was 
various,  upon  the  minds  of  the  crew.  It 
filled  many  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  what 
they  had  escaped  from  ;  it  inspired  others 
with  terror  at  the  danger  awaiting  them 
from  their  connection  with  the  conspiracy ; 
but  the  whole  crew  was  far  from  tranquil- 
lized. The  most  seriously  implicated 
began  once  more  to  collect  in  knots  during 
the  night.  Seditious  words  were  lieard 
through  the  vessel,  and  an  insolent  and 
menacing  air  assumed  by  many.  Some  of 
the  petty  officers  had  been  sounded  by  the 
first  lieutenant,  and  found  to  be  true  to 
their  colors.  They  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  vessel  was  yet  far  from  safe, 
and  that  an  outbreak  having  for  its  object 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  was  seriously 
contemplated. 

This  alarming  state  of  disaffection,  the 
id  number  who  missed  their  muster, 
acts  of  insubordination,  together 
with  other  considerations,  induced  Captain 
Mackenzie  to  have  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  crew,  the  immediate  arrest  of  those 
principally  suspected,  and,  on  the  thirtieth 
of  November,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  all 
the  officers  on  board,  excepting  the  mid- 
shipmen, asking  their  opinion  as  to  what 
additional  measures  were  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  vessel.  On  receipt  of  this 
letter,  all  the  officers  assembled  in  the 
wardroom  and  commenced  the  examination 
of  witnesses.  The  witnesses  were  duly 
sworn,  the  testimony  accurately  written 
down,  and,  in  addition  to  the  oath,  each 
witness  signed  the  evidence  which  he  had 
given,  after  hearing  it  read  over  to  him. 
Without  interruption  and  without  food, 
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the  officers  continued  in  their  occupation  a 
whole  day,  and  the  unaniviaus  result  of 
their  deliberations  was,  that  Speneer, 
Cromwell,  and  Small  should  be  put  to 
death. 

In  the  justice  of  thia  opinion  Captain 
Mackenzie  at  once  concurred,  and  in  the 
necessity  of  carrying  its  recommendation 
into  immediate  effect.  The  petty  officers 
were  now  mustered  on  the  quarter-declt, 
and  they  were  each  armed  with  a  cutlass, 
pistol,  and  cartridge-box,  after  which  the 
captain,  said  to  them, 

"My  lads!  yoii  are  to  look  at  me — to 
obey  my  orders — a-nd  to  see  my  orders 
obeyed!     Go  forward!" 

Tlie  captain  now  gave  orders  that  imme- 
diate preparations  i:  e  mide  for  hanging  the 
three  principal  ctimin ila  at  the  mi  n  ^ard 
arm;  dnd  all  hands  weie  called  to  witness 
the  punishment  Tie  after  guaii  and 
idlers  of  both  witches  were  mustered  on 
the  quartPi-declc  at  the  wl  ip  inten  led  for 
Spencer     the  fore  istlemen  and  foretop- 


men  at  that  of  Cromwell  to  whose  corrup- 
tion they  had  been  chieflj  exposed  and 
the  mamtopmen  of  hoth  mtchei  at  that 
intended  for  Smill  who  for  a  month  r 
more  had  filled  the  s  t  ation  of  aptj,in  of 
the  mil  ntop  The  officprs  were  stationed 
about  the  deik'i  ii  d  the  ppttj  offi  eis 
similail)  listrilutel  with  orleis  to  ut 
down  whoever  shculd  let  go  the  whip  with 
even  one  hind  oi  filled  t  haul  on  it  when 
ordered.     The  ensign  and  pennant  being 


bent  on  and  ready  for  hoisting,  Captain 
Mackenzie  put  on  his  full  uniform,  and 
proceeded  to  execute  the  most  painful 
duty  that  bad  ever  devolved  on  an  Ameri- 
can commander — that  of  announcing  to 
the  criminals  their  fate.  To  Spencer  ho 
said: 

"  When  you  were  about  to  take  my  life, 
and  to  dishonor  me  aa  an  officer  while  in 
the  execution  of  my  rightful  duty,  without 
cause  of  ofEense  to  you,  on  speculation,  it 
was  your  intention  to  remove  me  suddenly 
from  the  world,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  in  my  sleep,  without  a  moment  to 
utter  one  whisper  of  affection  to  my  wife 
and  children — one  prayer  for  their  welfare. 
Your  life  is  now  forfeited  to  your  country ; 
•uid  the  necessities  f  the  cise  giowmg 
out  of  your  corruption  of  tl  e  crew  compel 
me  to  t  1  e  it  I  will  not  howovei  imi 
tate  jour  intended  example  as  to  the 
manner  of  claiming  the  saciiface  It  there 
jet  remains  to  jou  one  feeing  true  to 
niture  it  bhall  be  gratited  If  you  1  ave 
iny  word  to  send  to  jour  parents  it  shall 
be  lecorded  and  faithfullj  delivered  Ten 
minutes  shall  be  granted  you  for  this  pur 
poae 

rbis  intimation  entirelj  overcame  him 
He  sank  with  teais  upon  his  knees  and 
said  he  waa  not  fat  to  die  Captain  Mai, 
kenzie  repeated  to  him  his  own  catechism 
and  begged  him  at  least  to  let  the  o;ffi.  t 
set  to  the  me  i  he  hod  coriupted  and  se- 
duced the  example  of  dying  w  ith  decorum 
This  immediately  restoied  him  to  entire 
slH  possession  and  while  he  was  engaged 
in  2  rayer  Captain  Mackenzie  went  and 
made  m  sucLession  the  same  communica- 
tion to  Cromwell  and  Small  Ciomwell 
fell  up  n  hf  knees  completely  unmanned, 
piotestei  I  s  innocence  and  imoked  the 
name  of  his  wife  Spencer  said  As 
these  ire  the  la  t  word^  I  have  to  sa\  I 
trust  tlie^  will  le  bclicvel  Ciomwell  is 
innocent'  Tl  o  igh  the  evidence  hid 
been  conclus  ve  Captain  Matl  enzie  was 
staggered  and  t  onte  consulted  L  en 
tenant  G-anseioort  who  ^&\A  theie  was  not 
a  shad. w  of  doubt.  He  was  toll  to  con 
suit  the  petty  officers ;  he  was  condemned 
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liy  acclamation  by  them  all,  as  the  one 
man  of  whom  they  had  real  apprehen- 
sion. Spencer  probably  wished  to  save 
Cromwell,  in  fulfillment  of  sonie  mutual 
oath ;  or,  more  likely,  he  hoped  he 
might  yet  get  posseaaioii  of  the  vessel, 
and  carry  out  the  scheme  of  murder 
and  outrage  matured  between  them. 
Small  alone,  who  had  been  set  down 
as  the  poltroon  of  the  three,  received 
the  announcement  of  liia  fate  with  com- 
posure. When  asked  if  he  had  any 
messages  to  send,  he  said,  "  I  have 
nobody  to  care  for  me  but  my  poor  old 
mother,  and  I  had  rather  she  should 
know  how  I  have  died."  On  Captain 
Mackenzie  returning  again  to  Spencer,  and 
asking  him  if  he  had  no  messages  to  send 
to  his  friends,  he  answered,  "  Koae  that 
they  would  wish  to  receive."  Subse- 
quently he  said : 

"Tell  them  I  die,  wishing  them  every 
blessing  and  happiness.  /  deserve  death 
for  this  and  many  other  crimes.  There 
are  few  crimes  that  I  Itavenot  covimitted. 
I  feel  sincerely  penitent,  and  my  only  fear 
of  death  is,  that  my  repentance  may  be 
too  late.  I  have  wronged  many  persons, 
but  chiefly  my  patents.  This  will  kill  my 
poor  mother !  I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  become  of  me  had  I  succeeded.  I 
fear  this  may  injure  my  father.  I  will 
tell  you  frankly  what  1  intended  to  do, 
had  I  got  home — I  should  liave  attempted 
to  escape.  I  had  the  same  project  on 
board  the  John  Adams  and  Potomac.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  mania  with  me." 

In  reply  to  Spencer's  question  whether 
the  law  would  justify  the  commander  in 
talcing  life  under  such  circumstances,  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie  assured  him  that  it  would; 
that  he  had  consulted  all  his  brother  offi- 
cers, his  messmates  included,  except  the 
boys,  and  their  opinion  had  been  placed 
before  him.  He  stated  that  it  was  just, 
and  that  he  deserved  death.  He  asked 
what  was  to  be  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Captain  Mackenzie  explained  it  to  him. 
He  objected  to  it,  and  asked  to  be  shot. 
He  was  told  that  no  distinction  could  be 
made  between  hjm  and  those  he  had  cor- 


rupted. Ho  admitted  that  this  also  was 
just.  He  objected  to  the  shortness  of  the 
time  for  preparation,  and  asked  for  an 
hour.  No  answer  was  made  to  this 
rec[ue8t ;  but  he  was  not  hurried,  and 
more  than  the  hour  which  he  asked  for 
was  allowed  to  elapse.  He  requested  that 
his  face  might  he  covered  ;  this  ^vaa  read- 
ily granted,  and  he  was  asked  what  it 
should  be  covered  with ;  he  did  not  care, 
A  handkei-chief  was  sought  for  in  his 
locker ;  none  but  a  black  one  could  be 
found,  and  this  was  brought  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  now  ordered  that  the  other 
criminals  should  be  consulted  as  to  their 
wishes  in  this  particular.  They  joined 
in  the  request,  and  frocks  were  taken 
from  their  bags  to  cover  their  heads. 
Spencer  asked  to  have  his  irons  removed; 
but  this  was  not  granted.  He  aslted 
for  a  bible  and  prayer-book ;  tiiey  were 
brought,  and  others  ordered  to  be  fur- 
nished to  his  accomplices.  He  then 
said  to  Captain  Mackenzie,  "I  am  a  be- 
liever! Do  you  think  that  ajiy  repent- 
ance at  this  late  hour  can  be  accepted  ?  " 
In  reply  to  this,  the  -captain  called  to 
his  recollection  the  case  of  the  penitent 
thief  who  was  pardoned  upon  the  ci-oss. 
He  then  read  in  the  bible,  kneeled  down, 
and  read  in  the  prayer-book.  He  again 
asked  the  captain  i£  he  thought  that 
his  repentance  could  be  accepted,  the 
time  being  so  short,  and  he  did  not  know 
if  he  was  really  changed.  In  answer  to 
this,  he  was  told  that  God,  who  was  all- 
merciful  as  well  as  all-wise,  could  not  only 
understand  the  difficulties  of  the  situ- 
ation, but  extend  to  him  such  a  measure  of 
mercy  as  his  necessities  might  require. 
He  said,  "  I  beg  your  forgiveness  for  what 
I  have  meditated  against  you."  Captain 
Mackenzie  gave  him  his  hand,  and  assured 
him  of  his  sincere  forgiveness. 

More  than  an  hour  was  occupied  in  this 
si^ne.  The  petty  officers  had  been  as- 
signed, according  to  rank,  to  conduct  the 
several  prisoners  to  the  gang-way.  At  the 
break  of  the  quarter-deck  was  a  narrow 
passage  between  the  trunk  and  pump-well. 
Spencer    and   Cromwell    met  exactly   on 
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mw ell  to  stop  tjallon  fepeii 

to  pass  first      At  this  mo- 

it    bpeiicer    him  self    p'^used, 

1    isked  to  lie  allowed  to  see 

Wales      He  was  called,  and 

mwell  now  pi&sed  on,  tlmost 

lung   Spencer      When   Mr 

np,    Spencer    ex 

led  his  hand  to  him  ind  said, 

fj     Waler.,   I  earnestly  Jtope 

Will  fot giie  Tne  for  tamper 

I  ith  your  fidelity  '  "     Spen 

cer    was  ■wholly  unmoved    Mr 

W-vles  almost  oTeicome  ^vlth  emotion  while  he 

replied,  "I  do  forgive  jou  from  the  bottom 

of  my  heart,  ind  I  hope  that  God  will  forgive 

vou  also'"      'Farewell"  exdiumed  Spen  er 

and  Mr   Wile*    weeping,  ind  ciusmg  others 

to  weep,  reipondei     Fanu   II     ' 
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Spencer  now  passed  on.  At  the  gang- 
way lie  met  Small.  With  the  same  calm 
manner,  hut  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
emotion,  he  placed  himself  in  front  of 
Small,  extended  his  baud,  and  said,  ''Small, 
forgive  me  toi  leadins;  ^ou  into  this 
tiouble  Small  diew  bi*,!.  with  h  rror 
No  b J  Go  I  M  '^tpfncpt  I  ai  t  f 
//me  you  '  '  On  a  repetition  of  tl  e  lo 
quest  Small  exclaimed  m  ■^  searching 
voice  Ah  Ml  Spen  ei  that  a  a  1  ii  1 
thing  for  you  to  ask  le  Wo  si  all  soon 
be  betoie  tlie  face  of  (jod  ml  then  we 
bhali  know  all  about  it'  Captain  Mn. 
kenzie  went  to  Small  urging  him  to  le 
moie  geneious — that  this  was  no  time  for 
resentment  He  lelented  at  once  held 
out  hjs  Innd  to  take  the  still  extended 
hand  of  Mr  Spencer  and  said  with  fianlr 
nes  an  I  emotion  I  lo  foigne  ^ou  Mr 
Sjen  ei '  Ma\  God  Almighty  foigiTcjou 
■ilso  After  some  faiewell  ■norda  with 

Ciptain  Ma<  kenzie  he  said  turning  to 
those  who  held  the  ship  JVow  broiho 
top  latet,  give  np  a  quuk  and  easy  death' 
He  was  placed  on  the  hammocks  forw  ard 
of  the  gangway,  with  his  face  inboard ; 
Spencer  was  similarly  placed  abaft  the 
gangway ;  and  Cromwell  aJso  on  the  other 
Bide. 

About  this  time,  Spencer  sent  for  Lieu- 
tenant Ganeevoort,  and  told  him  that  he 
might  have  heard  that  his  courage  had 
been  doubted ;  he  wished  him  to  bear  tes- 
timony that  he  died  like  a  brave  man.  He 
then  asked  the  captain,  what  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  execution  ;  the  captain  said, 
that,  being  desirous  to  hoist  the  colors  at 
the  moment  of  execution,  at  once  to  give 
solemnity  to  the  act  and  to  indicate  by  it 
that  the  colors  of  the  Somers  were  fixed  to 
the  mast-head,  it  was  his  intention  to  beat 
to  call  as  for  hoisting  the  colors,  then  roll 
off  and  at  the  third  roll  fire  a  gun  Spen- 
cei  asked  to  be  illowed  himself  t)  give  the 
word  to  fire  the  g  n  this  request  was 
glinted  and  the  drum  and  fife  were  dia 
missed  He  asked  if  the  gun  was  under 
him  and  was  told  thit  it  nos  next  but 
one  to  him  He  begged  that  nointei^al 
might    elapse    1  et    een    gmn^   the   woid 


and  firing  the  gun.  Captain  Mackeiizie 
asked  if  they  were  firing  with  the  lock  and 
wafer,  which  had  always  proved  quiclt  and 
sure,  but  was  told  that  they  had  a  tube  and 
priming,  aiid  were  prepared  to  fire  with  a 
match  ^ome  delaj  would  have  ensued, 
t(  open  the  arm  chest  md  get  out  a  wafer, 
ihe  ai  tain  oidered  a  supply  of  live  coals 
to  he  passed  up  fiom  the  galley,  and  fresh 
one  continually  supplied ;  then  assured 
'^2  encer  there  would  he  no  delay. 

Time  still  wealing  away  in  this  manner, 
Small  requested  leave  to  widress  the  crew. 
Spencer,  having  lea^e  to  give  the  word, 
was  asked  if  he  w  uld  consent  to  the 
delay  He  -issented,  »nd  Small's  face 
being    uncovered,   he    ipoke   as    follows ; 

Shipmates  ind  tojmates!  take  warning 
by  m^  example  I  never  was  a  pirate.  I 
ne^ci  killed  i.  man  Ifs  for  saying  I 
w  uld  1  it  that  I  am  about  to  depart  this 
1  fe  See  i  hat  a  woid  will  do !  It  was 
giiiig  m  a  Gumeaman  that  brought  me  to 
•■hi a  Beware  of  a  Guineamaii."  He 
turned  to  Spencer  and  said  to  him;  "  I  am 
now  ready  to  die,  Mr.  Spencer,  are  you  ?  " 
Cromwell's  last  words  were,  "  Tell  my  wife 
I  die  an  innocent  mam ;  tell  Lieutenant 
Morris  I  die  an  innocent  man ! "  It  had 
been  the  game  of  this  leading  conspirator 
to  appear  innocent. 

Captain  Mackenzie  now  placed  himself 
on  a  trunk,  in  a  situation  from  which  his 
eye  could  take  in  everything,  and  waited 
for  some  time;  but  no  word  came.  At 
lengtli,  the  captain  was  informed  that 
Spencer  said  he  could  not  give  the  word — 
that  he  wished  the  commander  to  give  the 
word  himself.  Th&  gun  was  aceordingly 
fired,  and  the  exeeution  took  place!  The 
three  conspirators  against  their  country, 
their  flag,  their  comrades  and  mankind, 
swung  lifeless  in  the  air,  from  the  yard- 
arm  ■ — a  fate  richly  deserved,  at  least  by 
him  who  had  atrociously  declared:  "I  am 
leagued  to  get  possession  of  tho  vessel, 
murder  the  commander  and  ofiicers,  choose 
from  among  those  of  the  crew  who  are 
willing  to  join  me  such  as  will  be  useful, 
murder  the  rest,  and  commence  pirating; 
to  attitl    no  vessels  that  I  am  not  sure  to 
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capture ;  to  i3('3troj'  every  vestige  of  the 
captured  vessels ;  anil  to  select  such  of  the 
female  passengers  as  are  feuitahle,  and, 
after  using  them  sufEciently,  to  dispose  of 

The  crew  were  now  ordered  aft,  and 
were  addressed  by  Captain  Mackenzie, 
from  the  trunk  on  which  he  was  standing ; 
after  which,  the  crew  were  piped  down 
from  witnessing  punishment,  and  all  hands 
called  to  cheer  the  ship.  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie himself  gave  the  order — "  Stand  by 
to  give  three  hearty  cheers  for  the  fiag  of 
our  country  !  "  Never  were  three  heartier 
cheers  given  On  the  f  llo  'ing  Sunday, 
ft     tl      1         f      th  ment  of  the 

n     y  h  d  h  1  1  on  the  first 

&     d        f  th  1    th  T\     e  again 

]  1       dl         d  hy  C  [t        Mac- 

k  111     told  them 

tl  t  tl  y  I  d  h  wn  th  t  tl  e  onid 
g         I  f      th  t       tl    y   lould 

n        g         h  to  th        G   l~f      they 


would  do  this  when  they  sang  praises  to 
his  name.  The  colors  were  now  hoisted, 
and,  above  the  American  ensign,  the  only 
banner  to  which  it  may  give  place, — the 
banner  of  the  cross.  And  now,  over  the 
vasty  deep,  there  resounded  that  joyous 
song  of  adoration,  the  hundredth  psalm, 
sung  by  all  the  officers  and  crew. 

On  the  arrival  home,  of  the  Somers,  the 
tragedy  was  investigated  by  a  court  of 
inquiry,  consistingof  Commodores  Stewart, 
Ja«ob  Jones,  and  Dallas,  and  Captain 
Mackenzie's  course  was  fully  approved. 
A  court-martial  was  also  subsequently 
held,  at  his  personal  request,  of  which 
Commodore  John  Downes  was  president, 
and  the  trial,  which  lasted  forty  days, 
resulted  in  his  acquittal.  One  of  the 
ablest  reviews  of  this  case,  was  that 
by  Mr.  J.  Eenimore  Cooper,  in  which 
Mackenzie's  course  was  condemned ;  but 
the  popular  opinion  was  greatly  in  hia 
favor. 
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XLVIII. 

SUDDEN  APPEARANCE  OF  A  G-BEAT  AND  FIERT  COMET 

IN  THE  SKIES  AT  NOONDAY.— 1843. 


It   Sweeps  Through  the  HeaTens,  for  Several  Weeks,  with  a  Lumlii' 


1   108,000,000  Milea  ii 


alter  Whirling  Around  that  Orb  with  Prodigious  Velocity, 

Mm  —  T)  "en  tbe  Unknown 

N  C  — F        V    b  e  Day-time.— Ita 

T  g   M  --  T  the   Sun,— Tlieir 

P         g~B    ed      S       g  F         —Watched  with 

g        d— W       F  aC  —  ta  Probable  Result. 

r      m  Am    — D    m  Comet's   Head.— 

T         gh    h     T        — Appe        ce         h    Equator.— Like  a 

0  R  fl  —T>  S      p        h    T  il— Other  Comet- 


i^'iUA.LL'i  the  name  oi  tv^iiI  'lomet'  is  applied  to  l-odies  ivliich 
leir  m  the  heueiis  with  i  tr^iii,  or  tail,  of  light,  but  it  la 
lv  not  uncommon  to  apply  the  term  ti  those  hcavpnlv  hodies, 
\  hejond  the  limits  ni  the  enrth  a  atmospheie,  which  are  nebulous 
1  then  appeaiance,  and  with  or  without  a,  till  It  is,  howe\er, 
he  cKss  first  nimed,  which  includes  the  most  wonderful  ex- 
mples  of  this  phenomenon  m  m  dem  times,  .ind  in  (.onnec- 
tion  with  the  splej  i  l^ laitant  o£  this  Lmd  that  appeared  in  1843, — almost  u^ almg,  as 
it  did  the  splendor  of  the  aun  itaelf, — some  notice  will  he  appropriate  ot  similar  bodies 
whi  h  duiing  the  last  (.entury,  have  sTccitod  wonder  and  ■admiration 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  appearance  of  those  comets  which  inted^te  the  jear 
1800,  or  upon  the  coriuHcations,  flickeimg  and  vinishmg  like  northern  lights,  of  the 
comet  of  181)7,  some  mention  tnaj  1  e  made  of  thit  ot  1811,  the  flueat  tint  up  to  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  had  idorned  the  heavens  since  the  age  of  Kewton  It  was 
noted  for  its  intense  brilliinti,  and  was  visible  for  more  than  three  months  in  succes 
aion  to  the  ndked  eie,  ahining  with  great  splendor — being,  indeed,  a  loiaet  of  the 
first  class,  in  point  of  mignitude  and  lummositj  Its  brilliant  tail,  at  its  greatest 
elongation,  had  an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  three  miUiona  of  miles,  by  » 
breadth  of  fifteen  millions  ,  and  thus  supposing  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  sun,  ind  the  tail  m  the  plane  of  the  orbita  ol  the  planets  it  would  liave 
reached  over  thoie  of  Mercury  Venus,  the  Eaith,  and  hive  bordpied  on  that  of 
Mara.  At  its  nearest  appro w.h  to  us,  the  comet  w-is  j  ei  distant  one  hundred  and  forty- 
oae  millions  of  miles,  so  thitt  even  had  the  tad  pointed  to  the  earth,  its  extremity 
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would  have  been  eigliteen  millions  of  miles 
away  from  its  surface.  Its  appearance 
was  strikingly  ornamental  to  the  evening 
sky,  and  every  eye  waited  and  watched, 
intently,  to  gazo  upon  the  celestial  novelty, 
as  it  grew  into  distinctness  with  the  de- 
clining day.  The  elements  of  the  orbit 
of  this  comet  were  accurately  computed  by 
Professors  Bowditch,  Farrar  and  Fisher, 

Xhe  comet  of  1843  is  regarded  as,  pec- 
haps,  the  moat  marvelous  of  the  present 
age,  having  been  observed  in  the  day-time 
even  before  it  was  visible  at  night, — pass- 
ing very  near  the  sun, — exhibiting  an 
enormous  length  of  tail, — and  arousing  an 
interest  in  tiie  public  mind  as  universal 
and  deep  as  it  was  unprecedented.  It 
startled  the  world  hy  its  sudden  appari- 
tion in  the  spring,  in  the  western 
heavens,  like  a  streak  of  aurora,  streaming 
from  the  region  of  the  sun,  below  the 
constellation  of  Orion.  It  was  at  first 
mistaken,  by  multitudes,  for  the  zodiacal 
light ;  but  its  aspects  and  movements  soon 
proved  it  to  be  a  comet  of  the  very  largest 
class.  There  were,  too,  some  persona  who, 
without  regarding  it,  like  many  of  the 
then  numerous  sect  called  Millerites,  as 
foietdiening  the  speedy  destruction  of  the 
world,  fetill  tould  not  gaze  at  it  un- 
tioublel  hy  a  ccitain  nameless  feeling  of 
deubt  and  fear 

Tiom  the  graphic  narrative  of  a  Euro- 
pean tnvelmgat  that  date  in  the  wilda 
if  \merica,  it  appears  that  the  Indiana 
iround  him  viewed  the  comet  of  1843  as 
the  pieouroor  of  peitilenco  and  famine. 
One  of  his  companion's,  Tamanua,  a  young 
^\  ipniana,  broke  the  silence  with  which 
tlie  whole  ptrty  foi  some  time  stared  at 
the  ataiiy  trim  of  the  ball  of  fire,  with 
the  exclamition  '  This  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  btms,  the  dieadfuJ  Capishi— famine 
and  pesfii-encp  awmt  us!"  The  others 
immediately  burst  into  a  torrent  of  vocif- 
eration, lamenting  the  appearance  of  the 
dreadful  Capishi,  and  raising,  with  violent 
geatiiulations,  their  arms  towards  the 
comet  This  comet  was  visible  in  Bo- 
logna Italy,  at  noon,  two  diameters  of  the 
aun  8  di'sc  east  of  the  sun,  while  passing 


its  perihelion,  being  then  only  ninety-six 
thousand  miles  distant  from  that  lumin- 
ary, and  its  speed  three  hundred  and  sixty 
six  miles  per  second;  so  that,  in  twelve 
minutes,  it  must  have  passed  over  a  space 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  earth 
and  the  moon.  When  its  distance  from 
the  sun  allowed  it  to  be  visible  after  sun- 
set, it  presented  an  appearance  of  extraor- 
dinary magnificence. 

But  the  appearance  of  this  strange 
body,  as  observed  at  different  points,  by 
various  scientific  observers,  has  been  made 
a  portion  of  the  permanent  scientific  his- 
tory of  our  country,  by  Professor  Loomis, 
of  Yale  college,  to  whose  learned  investi- 
gations in  this  department  of  human 
knowledge,  more  than  one  generation  is 
largely  indebted.  In  his  admirable  paper 
on  this  magnificent  comet,  he  states  that 
it  was  seen  in  New  England  as  early  as 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinued till  after  three  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sky  became  considerably  ob- 
scured by  clouds  and  haziness.  The 
appearance,  at  first,  was  that  of  a  lumin- 
ous globular  body  with  a  short  train— the 
whole  taken  together  being  found  by 
measurement  about  one  degree  in  length. 
The  head  of  the  comet,  as  observed  by  the 
naked  eye,  appeared  circular  ;  its  light,  at 
that  time,  equal  to  that  of  the  moon  at 
midnight  in  a  cleat  sky ;  and  its  apparent 
size  about  one-eighth  tbe  area  of  the  full 
moon.  Some  observers  compared  it  to  a 
small  cloud  strongly  illuminated  by  the 
sun.  The  train  was  of  a  paler  light, 
gradually  diverging  from  the  nucleus,  and 
melting  away  into  the  brilliant  sky.  An 
observer  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  viewed  the 
comet  through  a  common  three-feet  tele- 
scope, and  found  that  it  presented  a  dis- 
tinct and  moat  beautiful  appearance,  ex- 
hibiting a  very  white  and  bright  nucleus, 
and  showing  a  tail  which  divided  near  the 
nucleus  into  two  separate  branches. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Captain  Clark  meas- 
ured the  distance  of  the  nucleus  from  the 
sun,  the  only  measurement,  with  one  ex- 
ception, known  to  have  been  made  in  any 
part    of    the    globe    before   the    third    oi 
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March.  He  found  that  the  distance  of 
the  sun's  farthest  limb  from  the  nearest 
limb  of  the  comet's  nucleus,  was  four  de- 
grees, six  minutes,  fifteen  seconds.  At 
Conception,  in  South  America,  Captain 
Ray  saw  the  comet  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  February,  east  of  the  sun,  distant  about 
one-sixth  of  his  diameter.  The  comet  was 
seen  at  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  and  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  on  the  first  of  March. 
On  the  second,  it  was  seen  in  great  bril- 
liancy at  St.  Thomas,  and  by  various 
navigators  in  the  equatorial  regions.  On 
the  evening  of  the  third,  it  was  noticed  at 
Key  West,  and  excited  much  attention. 
On  the  fourth,  it  was  seen  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York  by  a  few,  and,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  fifth,  it  was  noticed  very  gen- 
erally. 

From  this  date,  until  about  the  close  of 
the  monthj  it  presented  a  moat  inagnificent 
spectacle  every  clear  evening,  in   tlie  ab- 


I   of  t 
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equator,  the  tail  had  a  darkish  line  from 
its  head,  through  the  center  to  the  end. 
It  was  occasionally  brilliant  enough  to 
throw  a  strong  light  upon  the  sea.  The 
greatest  length  of  tail,  as  seen  there,  was 
about  the  fifth  of  March,  sixty-nine  de- 
grees as  measured  with  the  sextant,  and 
it  was  observed  to  have  considerable  curv- 
ature. One  observer  described  it  as  an 
elongated  birch-rod,  slightly  curved,  and 
having  a  breadth  of  one  degree.  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  March  third,  it  was 
described  as  a  double  tail,  about  twenty- 
five  degrees  in  length,  the  two  streamers 
making  with  each  other  an  angle  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  degree,  and  proceeding  from 
the  head  in  perfectly  straight  lines.  In 
the  United  States,  the  greatest  length  of 
tail  observed  was  about  fifty  degrees. 
Professor  Tuttle  gives  it,  as  seen  through 
the  Cambridge  telescope,  at  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  miles.  The  curva- 
ture of  the  tail  upward,  though  very 
noticeable,  scarcely  exceeded  two  degrees. 
The  first  observation  of  the  nucleus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  noonday  observations, 
is  believed  to  have  been  made  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  on   the  third    of   March, 


aiter  which  it  was  observed  regularly 
until  its  disappearance.  At  Trevandrun, 
in  India,  it  was  observed  from  the  sixth; 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  it  was  observed  on 
the  ninth,  and  at  numerous  places  on  the 
eleventh.  The  first  European  observation 
of  the  nucleus  was  made  on  the  seven- 
teenth, at  Rome  and  Naples. 

The  comet  nowhere  continued  visible 
many  days  in  succession.  It  was  seldom 
seen  in  Europe  after  the  first  of  April. 
The  last  observation  at  Naples  was  on  the 
seventh.  On  the  fifteenth,  at  Berlin, 
Professor  Encke  thought  he  caught  a 
faint  glimpse  of  the  comet,  but  it  could 
not  be  found  again  on  the  subsequent 
evening.  At  Washington,  D,  C,  the 
comet  was  observed  on  the  morning  of 
March  sixth.  Mr.  Maury  says  concerning 
it,  that  his  attention  was  called  to  a  para- 
graph in  the  newspapers  of  that  date, 
Monday,  stating  that  a  comet  was  visible 
near  the  sun  at  -mid-day  with  the  nalced 
eye!  The  sky  was  clear;  but  not  being 
able  to  discover  anything  with  the  nnas- 
sisted  eye,  recourse  was  had  to  a  telescope, 
though  with  no  better  result.  About 
sunset  in  the  evening,  the  examination 
was  renewed,  but  still  to  no  purpose.  The 
last  faint  streak  of  day  gilded  the  west, 
beautiful  and  delicate  fleeces  of  cloud  cur- 
tained the  bed  of  the  sun,  the  upper  sky 
was  studded  with  stars,  and  all  hopes  of 
seeing  the  comet  that  evening  had  van- 
ished. Soon  after  the  time  for  retiring, 
however,  the  comet  was  observed  in  the 
west, — a  phenomenon  sublime  and  beanti- 
ful.  The  needle  was  greatly  agitated; 
and  a  strongly  marked  pencil  of  light  was 
streaming  up  from  the  path  of  the  sun  in 
an  oblique  direction  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  ;  its  edges  were  parallel.  Stars 
could  be  seen  twinkling  through  it,  and  no 
doubt  was  at  first  entertained,  that  this 
was  the  tail  of  the  comet.  Direction  was 
given  to  search  the  eastern  sky  with  the 
telescope  in  the  morning,  from  early  dawn 
and  before,  till  sunrise ;  but  nothing 
strange  or  uncommon  was  noticed.  Tues- 
day was  a  beautiful  day.  The  sun  was 
clear,  gilding,  as  it  sunk  below  the  hills, 
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a  narrow  streali  of  cloiiil,  seen  through  the 
tree-tdps  beyond  the  Potomac.  The  tail 
had  appeared  of  great  length  for  the  first 
time  the  eyening  before ;  and  the  observ- 
ers expected,  therefore,  to  find  a  much 
greater  length  to  it  in  the  evening  follow- 
ing. It  was  a  moment  of  intense  inter- 
est when  the  first  stars  began  to  appear. 
The  last  rays  of  the  sun  still  glittered  in 
the  horizon ;  and  at  this  moment,  a  well 
defined  pencil  of  hairy  light  was  seen 
pointing  towards  the  sun.  Soon  after  six 
o'clock  it  grew  more  distinct,  and  then 
gradually  laded  away. 

Professor  Loomis  states  that  the  most 
complete  series  of  observations  on  this 
comet  of  1843,  in  this  country,  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Kendall  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  comet  was  followed 
until  April  tenth.     A  great  many  astron- 


perihelion  was  prodigious.  This  was  such 
as,  if  continued,  would  have  carried  it 
round  the  sun  in  two  hours  and  a  half ; 
in  fact,  it  did  go  more  than  half  round  the 
Sim  ill  this  time.  In  one  day — that  is, 
from  twelve  hours  before,  to  twelve  hours 
after  perihelion  passage, — it  made  two 
hundred  and  ninety-one  degrees  of  anom- 
aly ;  in  other  words,  it  made  more  than 
three-quarters  of  its  circuit  round  the  sun. 
The  head  of  this  comet  was  exceedingly 
small  in  comparison  with  its  tail.  When 
first  discovered,  many  were  unwilling  to 
believe  it  a  comet,  because  it  had  no  head. 
The  head  was  probably  nowhere  seen  by 
the  naked  eye  after  the  first  days  of  March. 
At  the  close  of  March,  the  head  was  so 
faint  as  to  render  observations  somewhat 
difficult  even  with  a  good  telescope,  while 
the  tail  might  still    be    followed  by  the 


1  omputed  the  lomet  t, 
orbit,  and  obtained  most  extrooidiii'tij 
results.  The  comet  receded  from  the  sun 
almost  in  a  straight  line  so  th-it  it  required 
careful  observations  to  determine  m  which 
direction  the  comet  passed  lound  the  sun, 
and  some  at  first  obttmed  a  diiect  orbit, 
when  it  should  hi^  e  been  retrograde  The 
perihelion  distance — thit  is,  the  least  dis 
tanco  from  the  sun  — vi  is  evtiemely  small, 
very  little  exceeding  the  sun's  radium 
Some  obtained  a  smaller  quantity  thin 
this,  hut  such  a  supposition  seems  to  in- 
volve an  impossibility.  It  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  the  comet  almost  grased  the 
sun;  perhaps  some  portion  of  its  nebu- 
losity may  have  come  into  direct  collision 
with  it  I 

The    velocity  with    which    the    comet 
whirled  round  the  sun  at  the  instant  of 


mked  e^e  ibout  thirty  degrees, 
remarked  that  this  comet  seemed  to  have 
exhiusted  its  head  in  the  manufacture  of 
its  tail  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  hence 
mfeired,  thit  the  tail  waa  really  brighter 
than  the  head,  only  more  conspicuous  from 
its  greater  size.  A  large  object,  though 
fimt  IS  much  more  noticeable  than  a 
smill  one  of  intenser  light. 

The  neirest  approaeh  of  the  comet's 
head  to  the  earth  was  about  eighty  mil- 
lions of  miles.  The  absolute  diameter  of 
the  nebulosity  surrounding  the  head  was 
about  thirty-six  thousand  miles.  Tlie 
length  of  the  tail  was  prodigious  ;  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  it  was  thirty- 
five  millions  of  miles,  and  its  greatest 
visible  length  was  one  hundred  and  eight 
millions,  namely,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March.     Stars  were  easily  distinguishable 
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tlir  Ugh  the  luminous  ti  tm  lht,iisil:lo 
poition  of  the  tail  attained  its  greatest 
length  eaiiy  iii  Maich,  remained  nearly 
stitiuiiaiy  for  seme  time,  and  during  the 
iirst  week  in  April  suddenly  disappeared, 
from  mcieaaed  distance,  without  any  ^leat 
diminution  of  length  The  tail  was 
turned  iiearlj  towaid  the  eirth  on  the 
night  of  Febiuary  twenty  seventh,  in  such 
1  ilirection,  that  had  it  reached  the  eiith's 
oilit,  it  ^^ould  ha^e  p\ased  fifteen  mil 
lions  of  miles  south  of  us 

In  tegaid  to  the  extraordinary  T)nl- 
li  inc\  of  this  eomet,  on  the  twenty  eighth 
of  lihruirv,  it  ttas  the  opinion  of  Piofe^- 
Bor  Loomis  —  anA  no  one's  opinion  could 
have  gieater  authontj  or  utiEfht  than 
lu>-, —  that  this  was  due  to  the  comet's 
pioximity  to  the  sun  The  day  hefoie, 
it  had  almost  graced  the  sun  &  disc  The 
heat  it  received,  according  to  the  computa- 
tions of  Sir  John  Herschel,  must  have 
been  forty-soven  thousand  times  that  re- 
ceived by  the  earth  from  a  vertical  sun  ! 
The  rays  of  the  sun  united  in  the  focus 
of  a  lens  thiity-two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  six  feet  eight  inches  focal  length,  have 
melted  carnelian,  agate  and  rock  crystal. 
The  heat  to  which  the  comet  was  sub- 
jected must  have  exceeded  by  twenty-five 
times  that  in  the  focus  of  such  a  lens. 
Such  a  temperature  would  have  converted 
into  vapor  almo&t  every  substance  on  the 
oai-th's  surface ;  and  if  anything  retained 
the  solid  form,  it  would  be  In  a  state  of 
intense  ij^nition,  The  comet  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February  was  red  hot, 
and,  for  some  days  after  its  perilipiion,  it 
retained  a  peculiar  fiery  appearance.  In 
the  equatorial  regions,  the  tail  is  described 
as  resembling  a  stream  of  fire  from,  afar- 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  facts 
concerning  this  most  wonderful  comet  of 
modern  times,  according  to  the  investiga- 
tions made  by  Loomis,—  also  by  Bond, 
Walker,  Mitchell,  Joslin,  Hitchcock,  and 
others,  and  which  is  significantly  and  de- 
servedly called  "  the  Great  Comet." 

In  1847,  another  remarkable  comet, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  made  its  appear- 


ance m  the  constellation  Andromeda.  In 
the  early  part  of  February,  it  shone  as  a 
itai  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  with  a  tail 
extending  about  four  degrees  from  the 
nucleus  The  distance  of  the  comet  from 
the  sun's  surface,  on  the  evening  of  March 
thirtieth  was  only  about  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  miles.  The  cometic  nebulosity 
was  it  out  aixty-flve  thousand  miles  in 
diametei,  and  that  of  the  more  condensed 
central  p'tit,  eight  thousand  miles.  The 
length  of  ta  I  was  far  less  than  that  of  the 
comet  of  18-15  Of  this  comet,  a  full  page 
plate  ill  trates  tl  s  article,  showing,  in  a 
pecul  ar  n  in  ei  the  supernal  splendor 
character  z  ngth  s  lysterioua  order  of  the 
heaienh  bol  es 

Tho  lomet  of  1853  was  clearly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  had  a  well  de- 
fined nucleus  and  tail.  On  investigation, 
astronomers  failed  to  identify  this  comet 
with  any  previous  one.  Its  brilliant 
nucleus  and  long  train  made  it  very  con- 
spicuous,— indeed,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  on  record.  The  actual 
diameter  of  the  bright  nucleus  was  eight 
thousand  miles,  or  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  earth.  Its  nearest  distance  to  the 
earth  at  any  one  time  was  sixty-eight 
millions  of  miles. 

In  September,  1858,  Donati's  celebrated 
comet  made  its  appearance,  and  was  for 
weeks  a  wonder  in  the  skies,  at  which  tlie 
whole  nation  gazed  with  deep  and  intense 
interest.  The  great  astronomers,  Loomis, 
Peirce,  George  P.  Bond,  William  C.  Bond, 
Tuttle,  Norton,  Hubbard,  Safford,  and 
Gould,  made  learned  observations  of  the 
celestial  visitor.  The  nucleus  was  very 
brilliant,  the  tail  prodigious.  A.  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  might  have  rivaled 
the  illumination  of  this  comet,  but  noth- 
ing less  was  worthy  a  comparison,  The 
tail  had  a  curve  like  a  scimitar ;  but  its 
end  was  shadowy,  faint,  tremulous,  and 
uncertain.  The  view  from  twilight  until 
deep  dark,  was  magnificent.  On  the 
twentieth  of  October,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  extraordinary  phenomena  manifested 
itself  in  the  region  contiguous  to  the  nu- 
cleus,    A  crescent-shaped  outline,  obscure 
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ind  veij  iiirrow,  «  la  iiitersper'-ed,  like  •\ 
iicieen,  between  tlio  nudeua  *nd  the  -iim  , 
within  this,  instead  of  a  soltJy  hlended 
nebulous  light,  lndn,^tlve  ot  an  undis 
turbed  condition  of  equilil"  rium  tho  iiti> 
misswasin  a  sttte  of  appirent  lommo 
tion,  as  though  upheaved  by  the  iction  of 
violent  internil  torcea  On  tho  twenty 
third,  two  dark  outlines  were  triced  moie 
than  haK  way  round  the  nucleus,  and  on 
the  ne'vt  evening  still  another  Other 
envelopes  weie  subsequently  foimed,  then 
motion  of  projection  fiom  the  nucleus 
being  esident  from  ni(fht  tj  mght  The 
iipidity  of  their  formation,  and  the  enor- 
mous extent  to  which  they  were  ultimately 
expanded,  constituted  i  lemirLible  feit 
uie    diffatult    ;f  e\il  uidtun      TIk    tomet 


was  nearest  to  the  sun- — flfty-five  millions 
of  miles, — September  thirtieth  ;  nearest 
to  the  earth — fifty-two  millions  of  miles, 
— October  twelfth.  Its  tail  was  fifty-one 
millions  of  miles  in  length. 

So  sudden  was  the  apparition  of  the 
splendid  comet  of  1861,  that  though  observ- 
ations made  at  Harvard  college  observa- 
tory, June  twenty-ninth,  failed  to  detect  it, 
it  was,  on  the  succeeding  evening,  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  western  sky.    On 


the  second  of  July,  aftir  twilight,  the 
held,  to  the  naked  eje  ^ppeued  much 
brighter  than  a  star  of  the  fiit>t  magni- 
tude,— about  the  bime  in  brightness  as 
the  gieat  comet  of  1858  The  ispect  of 
the  tail  wa^  that  of  i  nirrow,  straight 
ray,  projected  to  a  distance  of  one  h«n 
dred  and  si\  degrees  from  the  nuileus, 
being  easily  distinguishable  quite  up  to 
the  borders  of  the  milky  way  The 
boundaiies,  for  the  most  port,  were  well 
defined,  and  eisily  triced  imong  the 
stars  Turther  observations  on  the  tail 
made  it  evident  that  a  diffuse,  dim  light, 
with  lery  uncertain  outlines,  apparently 
composed  of  hazy  filaments,  swept  oft  in 
a  strong  ourie  towirds  the  stars  in  the 
tail  of  Ursa  Mijor  This  was  eviiently 
a  broad,  lurved  tad,  intersected  on  ita 
curved  t.ide  at  the  distance  of  a  few  de 
giees  fiom  the  nucleus  or  head  Ij  the 
long  stnight  lay,  whnh,  at  the  first 
glance,  fiom  its  greatly  snperioi.  hiigbt 
neoa,  seemed  alone  to  constitute  the  tail 
The  whole  issue  of  nebulous  matter  from 
the  nucleus  for  into  the  tail  was  luriouslj 
grooved  and  striated  On  the  second  of 
July,  portions  ot  three  luminous  en- 
velopes were  vibihle  They  rapidly  faded, 
or  were  lo&t  in  the  airiounding  haze,  and 
their  places  were  filled  by  new  ones.  The 
investigations  of  Mcsrs,  Safford,  Hall, 
and  Tuttle,  show  the  d  ameter  of  the  head 
of  this  comet  to  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  or  four  hundred  miles.  On  the 
second  of  Juh  the  bieidth  of  tho  head 
of  the  nu  lens  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  thousand  miles,  and  the  length  of  the 
tail  about  fifteen  millions  of  miles. 
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Miller's  Exciting  Preiliolioii  of  tho  Second  Advent  of  Christ.— Tlie  Speedy  Fulfillment  of  Hie  Latter- 
Dfiy  Bible  Prophecies  Boldly  Declared. — Zealous  Promulgation  of  His  Views  — Scores  of  Thousands 
of  Converts. — Public  Feeling  Intensely  Wrought  Upon. — Preparations  by  Many  for  the  Coming 
Event. — The  Passing  of  the  Time. — Miller's  Apology  and  Defense, — His  Deism  in  Early  Life. — 
Studies  History  and  Scripture. — Is  Struck  by  the  Prophecies. — Heads  Daniel  and  John  Crilitally. — 
Calculates  Their  Time.—"  About  1S43  "  the  Consummation,— Basis  of  these  Conclusions. — Heluc- 
tantly  Begins  to  Lecture, — Interesting  Inoidetit. — Hia  Labors  and  Enthusiasm,- Three  Thousand  Lec- 
tures in  Ten  Years. — Secret  of  His  Great  Success. — Approach  of  the  Final  Day  — Cessation  of  Secular 
Pursuits. — Encamping  in  the  Fields,  in  Grave-yards  and  on  Koofs  — Some  Curious  Exlravagancea. 
— Rebuked  by  Miller. — Repeated  Disappointments. — Misinterpretation  of  Texts. — Miller,  as  a  Man 
and  Preacher. — His  Calm  and  Happy  Death. 


*EW  men  have  attained  a  wider 
name  or  moro  rapid  and  remark- 
able note,  in  the  American  relig- 
ious world,  than  Eev  William 
Miller,  "  the  propln,t,  '—as  Le  was 
fa,miliirl\  called, — founder  of  tlie 
sett  called  by  his  name,  and  also 
known  as  "Second  Adventists." 
A  sliet<  h  of  the  public  career  of 
Ml  Miller,  and  of  the  biblical 
grounds  upon  which  he  based  hia 
earnestand  confident  piedictioQ  of 
the  end  of  the  world  about  the 
pear  1843,  together  with  some 
account  of  the  extraordinary 
scenes  which  characterized  that 
exciting  period, — participated  in 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  believers  in  Mr.  Miller's  views, — will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  in  1782,  and,  when  he  was  four  years  of  age, 
his  father  removed  to  Low  Hampton,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he    settled  in  Poultney,  Vt.,  and  was  a  deputy-sheriff  for  that  county.     Taking 
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a  military  turn,  he  received  from  Governor 
Galusha  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and,  on 
the  brealcing  out  of  the  second  war  with 
England,  he  was  made  captain,  by  Presi- 
ident  Madison.  He  remained  in  the 
United  States  army  until  the  declaration 
of  peace,  taking  a  courageous  part  in  the 
action  at  Piattshurg,  where  the  British 
were  so  sorely  worsted.  After  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  returned  to  his  homo,  where 
for  several  years  he  held  the  office  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace. 

In  the  community  where  he  lived,  Mr. 
Miller  was  regarded  with  much  esteem,  as 
a  benevolent,  intdligent  man,  and  a  kind 
neighbor.  He  had  only  a  common  school 
education,  but  was  a  person  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent.  In  his  religious  views, 
Mr.  Miller  was  an  avowed  deist,  until 
about  his  thirty-fourth  year,  when  his 
views  and  feelings  experienced  such  a 
change  as  led  him  to  unite  with  the  Bap- 
tist church.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
most  assiduous  student  of  history  and  the 
scriptures,  in  the  study  of  which  he  be- 
came impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  fifth  monarchy  predicted  by  Daniel  to 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  under  the  whole  heaven,  for 
an  everlasting  possession, — as  represented 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  that  prophecy — 
was  about  to  be  consummated. 

His  views — though  he  at  no  time  claimed 
to  be,  in  any  sense,  a  prophet, — were  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  That  Jesus  Christ 
will  appear  a  second  time  in  1843,  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  ;  that  he  would  then  raise 
the  righteous  dead,  and  judge  them 
together  with  the  righteous  living,  who 
would  be  caught  up  to  meet  him  in  the 
air;  that  he  would  purify  the  earth  with 
fire,  causing  the  wicked  and  all  their 
works  to  be  consumed  in  the  general  con- 
flagration, and  would  shut  up  their  souls 
in  the  place  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels;  that  the  saints  would  live  and 
,  reign  with  Christ,  on  the  new  earth,  a  thou- 
sand years;  that  then  Satan  and  the 
wicked  spirits  would  be  let  loose,  and  the 
wicked  dead  be  raised — this  being  the 
second   resurrection, — and,  being  judged, 


should  make  war  upon  the  saints,  be 
defeated,  and  cast  down  to  hell  forever. 

It  becoming  known  that  he  entertained 
these  views,  he  was  importuned  by  many 
to  write  out  his  opinions,  and  afterwards 
to  go  before  the  public  with  them.  After 
declining  so  to  do  for  a  long  time,  he  at 
length  complied,  by  writing  a  series  of 
articles,  in  1831,  in  the  Vermont  Tele- 
graph, In  1832,  he  sent  forth  a  synopsis 
of  his  views  in  a  pamphlet,  and  subse- 
quently, in  obedience  to  conscientious  con- 
victions of  duty,  he  commenced  as  a  public 
lecturer  on  prophecy. 

He  thus  describes  his  reluctance  to 
appear  in  public,  and  the  occasion  of  his 
first  attempt :  "One  Saturday,  after  break- 
fast, in  the  summer  of  1833,  I  sat  down  at 
my  desk  to  examine  some  point,  and  as  I 
arose  to  go  out  to  work,  it  came  home  to 
me  with  more  force  than  ever,  '  Go  aud  tell 
it  to  the  world.'  The  impression  was  so 
sudden,  and  came  with  such  force,  that  I 
settled  down  into  my  chair,  saying,  'I 
can't  go.  Lord,'  'Why  not?'  seemed  to 
be  the  response ;  and  then  ail  my  excuses 
came  up,  my  want  of  ability,  etc. ;  but  my 
distress  became  so  great,  I  entered  into  a 
solemn  covenant  with  God,  that,  if  he 
would  open  the  way,  I  would  go  and  per- 
form my  duty  to  the  world.  '  What  do 
you  mean  by  opening  the  way?'  seemed 
to  come  to  me.  '  Why,'  said  I,  '  if  I  should 
have  an  invitation  to  speak  publicly  in 
any  place,  I  will  go  and  tell  them  what  I 
find  in  the  Bible  about  the  Lord's  coming.' 
Instantly  all  my  burden  was  gone,  and  I 
rejoiced  that  I  should  not  probably  be  thus 
called  upon,  for  I  had  never  had  such  an 
invitation.  My  trials  were  not  known, 
and  I  had  hut  little  expectation  of  being 
invited  to  any  field  of  labor.  In  about 
half  an  hour  from  tills  time,  before  I  had 
left  the  room,  a  son  of  Mr.  Guilford,  of 
Dresden,  about  sixteen  miles  from  my  res- 
idence, came  in  and  said  that  his  father 
had  sent  for  me,  and  wished  me  to  go 
home  with  him.  Supposing  that  he  wished 
to  see  me  on  some  business,  I  asked  him 
what  he  wanted.  He  replied,  that  there 
was  to  be  no  preaching  in  their  church  the 
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next  day,  and  his  father  wished  to  have 
mo  come  and  talk  to  the  people  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  Lord's  coming.  I  was 
immediately  angry  with  myself  for  having 
made  the  covenant  I  had;  I  rebelled  at 
once  against  the  Lord,  and  determined 
not  to  go.  I  left  the  boy,  without  giving 
him  any  answer,  and  retired  in  great  dis- 
tress to  a  grove  near  by.  There  I  strug- 
gled with  the  Lord  for  about  an  hour, 
endeavoring  to  release  myself  from  the 
covenant  I  had  mado  with  him,  but  could 
relief.     It  was  impressed  upon  my 


at  tlie  close  of  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  spring 
of  1843,  Mr.  Miller  remarks  in  his  journal, 
that,  up  to  that  time,  he  had  given  three 
thousand  two  hundred  lectures  ! 

An  interesting  reminiscence  of  Mr. 
Miller's  early  career,  ia  related  by  Lis 
biographer  as  having  occurred  soon  after 
the  publication  of  his  vjewa  in  pamphlet 
form.  As  he  was  passing  down  the 
Hudson  river,  in  a  steam-boat,  a  company 
of  men  standing  near  him  were  conversing 
respecting  the  wonderful  improvements  of 
the  day.     One  of  them  remarked,  that  it 


'Will  you  make  a  covenant 
with  God,  and  break  it  so  soon  ? '  and  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  thus  doing  over- 
whelmed me.  I  finally  submitted;  and 
promised  the  Lord  that  if  he  would  sustain 
me,  I  would  go,  trusting  in  him  to  give 
mc  grace  and  ability  to  perform  all  he 
should  require  of  me.  I  returned  to  the 
house,  and  found  the  boy  still  waiting ;  he 
remained  till  after  dinner,  and  I  returned 
with  him  to  Dresden."  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning.   And  yet,  ten  years  after,  namely. 


was  impossible  for  things  to  progress,  for 
thirty  years  to  come,  in  the  same  ratio  that 
they  had  done;  "for,"  said  he,  "man  will 
attain  to  something  more  than  human." 
Mr.  Miller  replied  to  him,  that  it  reminded 
him  of  Dan.  12;  4,— 'Many  shall  run  to 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.' 
A  pause  ensuing,  Mr.  Miller  continued, 
and  observed  that  the  improvements  of  the 
present  day  were  just  what  we  should 
expect  at  this  time,  in  the  fulfillment  of 
Daniel's  prophecy.     He  tl 
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with  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  and, 
comparing  the  prophecy  with  the  history, 
showed  its  fulfillment — all  listeumg  with 
close  attention.  He  then  remarked,  that 
he  had  not  intended  trespassing  so  long 
on  their  patience,  and,  leaving  them, 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat.  The 
entire  company  followed,  and  wished  to 
hear  more  on.  the  subject.  He  then  took 
up  the  second,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
chapters  of  Daniel.  His  hearers  wished 
to  know  if  he  had  ever  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  told  them  he  had  published  the 
above  pamplilet,  and  distributed  among 
them  what  copies  he  had  with  him.  This 
was  one  of  his  first  audiences,  and  some 
gentlemen  of  high  standing  listened  to  his 

In  1836,  a  volume  of  Mr.  Miller's  lec- 
tures ivas  published  and  widely  circulated. 
Early  in  1838,  a  copy  of  these  lectures  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Kev.  J.  Litch,  a  talented 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  who  soon  after  published  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  the  Midnight  Cry,  proclaim- 
ing the  second  coming  of  Christ  about  the 
year  1843.  He  also  commenced  preaching 
the  same  doctrine,  with  great  success,  and 
published  several  works  of  marked  ability. 
Another  prominent  receiver  of  the  doctrine 
was  Eev.  J.  V.  Himea,  an  accomplished 
preacher  of  the  Christian  Connection,  and 
whose  writings  on  the  newly  promulgated 
views  evinced  much  power  of  reasoning 
and  scholarly  research. 

Xhe  volume  of  lectures  by  Mr.  Miller 
had  a  large  circulation,  as  did  also  the 
publication  called  the  Signs  of  the  Times. 
In  October,  1840,  the  first  general  confer- 
ence of  Second  Advent  believers  was  held 
in  Chardon  street  chapel,  Boston.  During 
the  winter  of  1841-^1842,  conferences 
were  numerous  throughout  New  England, 
and,  in  1842,  the  standard  was  raised  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  by  a  series  of  meet- 
ings in  Apollo  hall,  Broadway,  held  by 
Messrs,  Miller  and  Himes.  During  the 
summer  of  that  year,  public  excitement 
greatly  incroased,  and  multitudes  of  preach- 
ers and  speakers  were  in  the  field.  Finally, 
a  large  tent  was  constructed,  capable  of 


holding  four  thousand  persons,  in  which 
meetings  were  held  at  Concord,  Albany, 
Springfield,  Newark,  and  other  places. 
The  work  spread  with  a  power  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  religious  move- 
ments ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  ridi- 
cule and  other  weapons  of  opposition 
wielded  against  it  by  almost  all  the  lead- 
ing religious  and  secular  journalists  in  the 
principal  cities,  whose  influence  was  very 
great.  Perhaps  the  simple  secret  of  Mr. 
Millar's  wonderful  success,  was  his  bring- 
ing prominently  forward  a  somewhat  neg- 
lected but  vividly  important  truth. 

The  number  of  believers  had  now 
reached  scores  of  thousands.  The  basis  of 
their  expectation  relative  to  the  speedy 
dissolution  of  the  world  was,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  chronological  research, 
it  appeared  that  the  captivity  of  Manasseh, 
the  commencement  of  the  "  seven  times," 
or  2520  years  of  Leviticus  xxvi,,  was 
B.  C.  677,  also  the  captivity  of  Jelioia- 
kim,  the  ccmmencement  of  the  Great 
Jubilee,  or  2450  years,  was  B.  C.  607; 
also  the  decree  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  in  the 
seventh  of  Artaxerxes,  the  commencement 
of  the  seventy  weeks  and  2300  da3-8  of 
Daniel  viii.  and  rx.,  was  given  B.  C. 
457 ;  and  also  the  taking  away  of  pagan- 
ism in  Rome,  the  commencement  of  the 
1335  days  of  Daniel  xii.  Reckoning  from 
these  several  dates,  it  was  believed  that  the 
respective  periods  could  extend  only  to 
about  the  Jewish  year  1843. 

Tlius,  all  the  calculations  of  prophetic 
time  were  understood  by  the  Second  Ad- 
ventists  to  end  in  1843.  But  what  par- 
ticular time,  in  that  year,  was  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Some  supposed  one  dfiy  or 
season,  some  another.  It  was  Mr.  Miller's 
opinion,  that  the  seventy  weeks  ended 
with  the  crucifixion,  in  A.  D.  33;  conse- 
quently, that  the  whole  time  would  end 
with  its  anniversary,  in  1843.  Still,  he  was 
not  satisfied  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  cal- 
culation, and  hence,  from  the  outset, 
expressed  himself,  "about  1843;"  indeed, 
in  the  year  1839,  he  remarked  that  he  was 
not  positive  that  the  event  would  trans- 
pire  in   the   spring   of   1843 — he   shoidd 
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claim  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  year,  until 
March  21,  1844. 

But,  in  opposition  to  the  views  thus  held 
Ijy  Mr.  Miller  and  hia  able  co-lahorers, 
Himes,  Litch,  and  other  commentators,  a 
host,  of  learned  writers  appeared,  including 
representatives  of  all  the  Christian  denom- 
insitions — though  even  among  these,  there 
was  no  slight  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  prophecies,  and, 
in  respect  to  the  correctness  of  some  of  the 
points  held  by  Mr,  Miller,  no  objections 
were  advanced.  The  usual  strain  of  argu- 
ment used  by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's rendering  of  the  scriptures  was  as 
follows : — That  the  Lord  cannot  come  until 
after  the  millennium,  during  which  the 
whole  world  is  to  be  righteous,  and  the 
lion  eat  straw  like  the  ox,  etc. ;  that  the 
Jews  must  be  brought  in,  and  restored  to 
Palestine,  before  that  day  comes ;  that  it 
is  to  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night — sudden, 
unanticipated,  unlooked  for ;  that  the 
world  and  the  human  race  being  as  yet  in 
their  infancy,  so  far  as  moral  and  material 
development  is  concerned,  it  could  not  be 
reasonably  expected  that  the  Lord  would 
come  to  destroy  the  world. 

But  the  great  opposing  argument 
brought  to  bear  against  the  new  views, 
was,  that  the  vision  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Daniel,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
coming  of  Christ,  or  setting  up  of  God's 
everlasting  kingdom ;  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  a  Syrian  king,  is  the  liero 
of  Daniel's  vision,  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
and  that  the  2300  days  are  but  half  days, 
amounting  to  1150  literal  days,  all  of 
which  were  literally  fulfilled  by  Antiochus, 
—his  persecution  of  tlie  Jews,  and  dese- 
cration of  the  temple,  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  B.  C, 

Tlie  earliest  date  fixed  upon  by  any  of. 
tlie  Adventists  as  a  probable  time  for  the 
Lord's  coming  {as  stated  by  Mr.  Litch, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  reliable  author- 
ities), was  February  tenth,  forty-five  years 
from  the  time  the  French  army  took  Eome, 
in  1798.  The  next  point,  and  the  one 
which  was  thought  the  more  probable,  was 
February  fifteenth,  tlie  anniversary  of  the 


abolition  of  the  papal  government,  and  the 
erection  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Viewing 
this  to  be  the  termination  of  the  1290 
days  of  Daniel  xii.  11,  they  believed 
forty-five  years  more  would  terminate  the 
1335  days  of  verse  12.  Accordingly, 
expectation  with  many  was  on  tiptoe,  fully 
believing  that  (he  great  day  of  the  Lord 
would  then  break  upon  the  world.  But 
both  those  periods  came  and  passed  with 
no  unusual  occurrence.  At  this  result, 
much  thoughtless  ridicule  was  indulged  in 
by  some  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  exag- 
gerated accounts  given  of  the  believers  in 
the  doctrine  waiting  in  their  white  ascen- 
sion robes  to  be  caught  up  in  the  air,  or 
going  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  or  into  the 
grave-yards,  to  watch.  Very  few,  however, 
were  so  much  shaken  by  their  disappoint- 
ment in  the  passing  of  the  time,  as  to  go 
baclt  and  give  up  the  doctrine.  Their 
confidence,  as  well  as  their  religious  sin- 
cerity, was  beyond  suspicion. 

The  fifteenth  of  February  passed,  the 
next  epoch  which  presented  itself  as  a 
leading  point  of  time,  was  the  Passover, 
the  season  of  the  year  when  the  cracifix- 
ion  took  place.  This  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  being  a  strongly  marked  era,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  occasion  when 
God  delivered  his  people  from  Egypt,  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  from  Abraham's 
sojourn  —  and,  because  on  tliat  feast  the 
crucifixion  took  place.  This  latter  event, 
according  to  the  belief  of  manj',  ended  the 
seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  ix.  24.  Hence, 
they  argued,  the  2300  days  would  termi- 
nate when  the  same  feast  arrived  iu  1843, 
and  the  Savior  would  come.  .  The  four- 
teenth of  April,  therefore,  was  a  point  of 
time  anticipated  with  the  deepest  solici- 
tude by  many.  They  had  the  fullest  con- 
fidence that  it  would  not  pass  without 
bringing  the  expected  crisis.  Others, 
again,  looked  forward  to  the  season  of  the 
Ascension,  or  Feast  of  Pentecost,  as  being 
the  most  likely  time  for  the  advent.  But 
disappointment  attended  these,  as  it  had 
previous,  expectations.  Still,  the  zeal  of 
the  disciples  did  not  fail  them  ;  and,  at  the 
east,  west,  and  south,  the  same  enthusiasm 
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was  manifested  by  the  promulgators  of  the 
doctrine  tliat  "  the  end  of  all  things  is  at 

As  already  stated,  Mr.  Miller's  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  time  of  the  fulfillment  of 
tho  prophetic  periods,  extended  to  the 
close  of  the  Jewish  year  1843,  which  would 
he  Match  twenty-first,  1844;  and,  on  fur- 
ther reflection,  gave  considerable  weight 
to  the  consideration  that  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  montli  of  tlio  current  Jewish 
year,  whioh,  following  tlie  reckoning  of  the 
Caraite  Jews,  fell  on  the  twenty-second  of 
October,  was  the  probable  termination  of 
several  prophetic  periods,  and,  therefore, 
would  very  likely  usher  in  the  great  and 
last  day.  Thus  it  was,  that,  on  the  sixth 
of  October,  he  wrote :  "  If  Christ  does  not 
come  within  twenty  or  twenty-five  days,  I 
shall  feel  twice  the  disappointment  I  did 
in  the  spring."  With  great  unanimity,  as 
well  as  honestly  and  heartily,  was  this 
view  accepted  by  his  followers.  Indeed, 
the  feeling  was  everywhere  intense,  among 
them.  For  some  daj's  preceding  the  time 
designated,  their  secular  business  was,  for 
the  most  part,  suspended ;  and  those  who 
looked  for  the  advent,  gave  themselves  to 
tho  work  of  prepai-ation  for  that  event,  as 
they  would  for  death,  were  they  on  a  bod 
of  sickness. 

In  regard  to  the  extravagances  cliarac- 
terizing  this  movement,  the  published 
accounts  are  declared  by  the  friends  of 
Mr,  Miller  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
gross  misstatements,  and  that  hundreds  of 
reports  relating  to  excesses,  had  no  found- 
ation in  fact.  Even  so  generally  fair  and 
discriminating  a  writer  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyoll,  who  was  traveling  in  America 
while  the  advent  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  states  tl^at  several  houses  were 
pointed  out  to  him,  between  Plymouth 
(Massachusetts)  and  Boston,  the  owners 
of  which  had  been  reduced  from  ease  to 
poverty  by  their  credulity,  having  sold 
their  all  toward  building  the  Tabernacle, 
in  which  they  were  to  pray  incessantly  for 
six  weeks  previous  to  their  ascension. 
Among'  other  stories,  also,  industriously 
circulated,  was  that  of  a  young  girl  who. 


having  no  money,  was  induced  to  sell  her 
necklace,  which  had  been  presented  her 
by  her  betrothed.  The  jeweler,  seeing 
that  she  was  much  affected  at  parting  with 
her  treasure,  and  discovering  the  circum- 
stances and  object  of  the  sale,  showed  her 
some  silver  forks  and  spoons,  on  which  he 
was  about  to  engrave  the  initials  of  the 
very  minister  whose  dupe  she  was,  and 
tliose  of  the  lady  he  was  about  to  marry  on 
a  fixed  day  after  the  fated  twenty-second 
of  October. 

Wliile  traveling  in  New  Hampshire, 
Lyeil  states  tliat  he  was  told  by  a  farmer 
m  one  of  the  country  villages,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  autumn,  many  of 
his  neighbors  would  neither  reap  their 
harvest  of  com  and  potatoes,  nor  let  others 
take  in  the  crop,  saying  it  was  tempting 
Providence  to  store  up  grain  for  a  season 
that  could  never  arrive,  the  great  catas- 
trophe being  so  near  at  hand.  He  adds, 
that  in  several  townships  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  states,  the  local  officers,  or  se- 
lectmen, interfered,  harvesting  the  crops 
at  the  public  expense,  and  requiring  the 
owners,  after  the  twenty-tbird  of  October, 
to  repay  them  for  the  outlay.  So  bitter 
was  the  opposition  in  some  places,  that 
offensive  missiles  were  thrown  at  the  pub- 
lic speakers,  and  their  names  coupled  with 
those  of  such  impostors  as  Matthias,  Gal- 
la  way,  Folger,  Orr,  etc. 

That  irregularities  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other attended  a  religious  movement  so 
wide-spread,  intense  and  enthusiastic,  as 
this,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  if;  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  majority  of  the 
incidents  thus  circulated  were  the  easy 
inventions  of  opponents.  The  most  nota- 
able  incident  was  that  which  occurred  in 
Philadelphia.  In  opposition  to  the  earnest 
expostulations  of  Mr.  Litch  and  other 
judicious  and  influential  persons,  a  com- 
pany of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  re- 
sponding to  the  pretended  "  vision  "  of  one 
Georgas,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October 
went  out  on  the  Darby  street  road,  about 
four  miles  from  Market  street  bridge,  and 
encamped  in  a  field  under  two  large  tents, 
provided  with  aU  needed  comforts.     The 
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tiest  morning,  tlieir  faiili  in.  tlie  vision 
liaving  failed,  all  but  about  a  dozen  re- 
turned to-  the  city ;  a  few  days  later,  tlie 
others  returned.  Tins  act  met  the  em- 
phatic disapproval  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  o£ 
the  Advent!  sta  generally. 

This  day,  too, — the  only  specific  day 
which  was  regarded  by  the  more  intelligent 
Adventists  with  any  positiveness, — also 
passed,  peaceful  and  quiet,  as  other  days ; 
as,  likewise,  did  the  time  in  September, 
1847,  which  some  fixed  upon,  on  the  ground 
that  clironologers  differed  three  or  four 
years  in  the  dates  of  this  world's  his'ory. 
In  reviewing  these  facts  and  results  of  the 
past,  Mr.  Miller  wrote:  "Were  I  to  livo 
my  life  over  again,  with  the  same  evidence 
that  I  then  had,  to  be  honest  with  God 
and  man  I  should  have  to  do  as  I  have 
done.  I  confess  niy  error,  and  acknowl- 
edge my  disappointment ;  yet  I  still  he- 
licvo  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near, 
even  at  the  door  " 

The  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
approaching  end  of  all  things,  being  so  fre- 
quently and  explicitly  declared  in  scripture, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  there  should  continue 
to  be  found  a  body  of  believers  malsing 
that  important  truth,  and  the  duties  grow- 
ing out  of  it,  a  primary  point  in  their 
religion.  Though  leas  numerous  than 
formerly,  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  with  many  earnest 
preachers ;  their  chief  organ  has  been  the 
Advent  Herald,  published  in  Boston,  and 
conducted  with  much  decorum  and  ability. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Miller's  strong  and  ardent  temperament, 
should  live  and  die  in  the  same  belief 
which  he  had  promulgated  with  such  evi- 
dent sincerity ;  for,  while  acknowledging, 
as  events  proved,  the  want  of  accuracy  in 
his  chronological  calculations  — he  still 
claimed,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  that  the 
nature  and  nearness  of  the  crisis  were  sus- 
tained by  scriptural  evidence.  He  died 
a  peaceful  and  happy  death,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  in  the  year  1849,  and  an 
admirably  fair  and  well-written  biography 
of  him,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Himes,  ap- 
peared soon  after. 


As  a  man,  Mr.  Miller  is  described  as 
strictly  temperat*  in  all  his  habits, 
devoted  in  his  family  and  social  attach- 
ments, and  proverbial  for  his  integrity. 
He  was  naturally  very  amiable  in  his  tem- 
perament^ affable  and  attentive  to  all, — a 
kind-heartedness,  simplicity,  and  power, 
peculiarly  original,  characterizing  hia 
manner.  He  was  of  about  medium  stature, 
a  little  corpulent;  hair,  a  light  glossy 
brown;  countenance  full  and  round,  with 
a  peculiar  depth  of  expression  in  his  blue 
eye,  of  shrewdness  and  love. 


As  a  preacher,  Mr  Miller  was  gi  ni  rally 
spoken  of  ai  convincing  his  hearci'i  ot  his 
sincerity,  and  instructing  them  by  his 
reasoning  and  information  All  acknowl 
edge  that  Ins  lectures  were  replete  with 
useful  and  mteiesting  matter  showing  a 
knowledge  of  scripture  \eiy  extensive  and 
minute — that  (f  the  propheiies,  espenally, 
being  surprisingly  fd,miliar  and  his  ap- 
plication of  the  great  prophei,ies  to  the 
great  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
moral  and  natural  world,  was,  to  say  the 
least,  ingenious  and  plausible.  There  was 
nothing  very  peculiar  in  his  manner;  his 
gestures  were  easy  and  expressive;  his 
style  decorous,  simple,  natural,  and  forci- 
ble. He  was  always  self-possessed  and 
ready;  distinct  in  hia  utterance,  and  fre- 
quently quaint  in  his  observations;  in  the 
management  of  his  subject,  exhibiting 
much  tact,  holding  frequent  colloquies  with 
the  objector  and  inquirer,  supplying  the 
questions  and  answers  himself  in  a  very 
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nJ,  'ilthoUj^h  gra^e  hnn 
self,  sometimes  producing  i  smile  upon 
the  faces  of  liis  auditors,  Much  blame 
was  east  upon  Mr  Miller,  bj  some  of  his 
opponents,  for  not  contenting  himself  with. 
a  quiet  anil  unostentatious  avowal  of  his 
views,  instead  of  traveling  over  the  whole 
country,  and  inaugurating  the  "noisy  and 
boisterous  system  of  camp-meetinga "  in 
connection  with  so  solemn  a  theme.  But, 
that  these  camp-meetings  did  not  partake 
of  the  obnoxious  qualities  thus  charged, 
will  appear — from  one  example  at  least, — 
by  the  following  account,  written  by  John 
G.  Whittier,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  impartial  of  observers : — 

On  my  way  eastward  (says  Mr.  Whittier), 
I  spent  an  hour  or  two  at  a  camp-ground  of 
the  Second  Advent  in  East  Kingston  (N. 
H.)  The  spot  was  well  chosen.  A  tall 
growth  of  pine  and  hemlock  threw  its  mel- 
ancholy shadow  over  the  multitude,  who 
were  arranged  on  roagh  seats  of  boards  and 
logs.  Several  hundred — perhaps  a  thou- 
sand— people  were  present,  and  more  were 
rapidly  coming.  Drawn  about  in  a  circle, 
forming  a  background  of  snowy  whiteness 
to  the  dark  masses  of  men  and  foliage, 
were  the  white  tents,  and  back  of  them  the 
provision  stalls  and  cook  shops.  When 
I  reached  the  ground,  a  hymn,  the  words 
of  which  I  could  not  distinguish,  was  peal- 
ing tlirough  the  dim  aisles  of  the  forest.  I 
know  nothing  of  music,  having  neither  eat 
nor  taste  for  it — but  I  could  readily  see 
that  it  had  its  effect  upon  the  multitude 
before  me,  kindling  to  higher  intensity 
their  already  excited  enthusiasm.  The 
preachers  were  placed  in  a  tude  pulpit  of 


rough  boards,  c  irpeted  only  by  the  dead 
foiest  leases,  and  flowers,  andtasaeled,  not 
with  silk  -ind  1  elvet,  but  with  the  green 
boughs  of  the  somber  hemlocks  around  it. 
One  of  them  followed  the  music  in  an  earn- 
est exhortation  on  the  duty  of  preparing  for 
the  great  event.  Occasionally,  he  was  really 
eloquent,  and  his  description  of  the  last  day 
had  all  the  terrible  distinctness  of  AnelHs's 
painting  of  the  '  End  of  the  World.' 

Suspended  from  the  front  of  the  rude 
pulpit  were  two  broad  sheets  of  canvas, 
upon  one  of  which  was  the  figure  of  a 
man, — the  head  of  gold,  the  breast  and 
arms  of  silver,  the  belly  of  brass,  the  legs 
of  iron,  and  feet  of  clay, — the  dream  of 
Ncbuchadneazar !  On  the  other  were 
depicted  the  wonders  of  the  Apocalyptic 
vision — the  beasts — tlie  dragons — the  scar- 
let woman  seen  by  the  seer  of  Patmos — 
oriental  types  and  figures  and  mystic 
symbols  translated  into  staring  Yankee 
realities,  and  exhibited  like  the  beasts  of  a 
traveling  menagerie.  One  hoiTible  image, 
with  its  hideous  heads  and  scaly  caudal 
extremity,  reminded  me  of  the  tremendous 
line  of  Milton,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  same 
evil  dragon,  describes  him  as  "Swinge- 
ing the  scaly  horrors  of  his  folded  tail." 
To  an  imaginative  mind  the  scene  was 
full  of  novel  interest.  The  white  circle  of 
tents — the  dim  wood  arches— the  upturned, 
earnest  faces — the  loud  voices  of  the 
speakers,  burdened  with  the  awful  sym- 
bolic language  of  the  Bible — the  smoke 
from  the  fires  rising  like  incense  from 
forest  altars, — carried  one  back  to  the  days 
of  primitive  worship,  when  "The  groves 
were  God's  first  temples." 
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AWFUL    EXPLOSION    OP    COMMODORE    STOCKTON'S 

GKEAT    GUN,   THE    "PEACEMAKER,"    ON   BOARD 

THE  U.  S.  STEAMSHIP  PRINCETON.— 1844. 


Tlie  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Navy,  and  Other  Eminent  Persong,  Inelantly  Killed. — Miraculous 
EaL-ape  of  llie  Presi<lent — SudJen  Transition  from  tiie  Height  of  Human  Er(ioyment  lo  the  Extreme 
of  Woe.— Stockton's  Higli  Enihusiasm.— Hie  Vast  and  Beautiful  Sliip  —Her  Model  and  Armament. 
—  Styled  the  I'ride  of  tlie  Navy. — InvitalionB  tor  a  Grand  Gala  Day. — Preiijdent  T;ler  Attends. — 
Countless  Dignitaries  on  Boani.— Array  of  Female  Beauty. — Music,  Tonsta,  Wit  and  Wine  — Firing 
of  the  Monster  Gun. — lis  Perteet  Suucess  — "  One  More  Sliot!"  by  Request — A  Stunning  and  Mur- 
derous Blast.— Bursting  of  the  Gun,- Death  all  Around,— Frightful  Shrieks  and  Groims  — Soalterirg 
of  Mangled  Rcmaina  — Agony  of  Woman's  Heart. — Standing  Place  of  the  President. — Absent  Jusc 
One  Moment  — The  Dead  in  Uuion  Flags. — Funeral  at  tlie  Wliite  House. 


there  found  in  the  pages  of  a  bnn- 
died  years'  history,  the  record  of  a 
more  awful  catastrophe — shocking, 
indeed,  in  all  its  circumstances, 
concomitants,  and  results — than 
that  which  occurred  on  board  the 
ship  Princeton,  Commodore  Stock- 
„    ^M  -  "11.         ■"■.  V  *""'  **''  *^'^  afternoon  of  February 

*©     gOjJ  ^"^    ^  S  ■    ^        twenty-eighth,  1844,  whilst  under 

way,  on  the  river  Potomac,  some 
flfteecn  miles  below  Wasliington. 
Tliis  war  steamer  liad  just  been 
constructed  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, according  to  improved  plans  enthusiastically  advocated  by  Captain  Stockton, 
who  had  also  superintended  the  casting  of  the  guns — on  a  new  principle  and  of  prodig- 
ious size  and  power — constituting  the  steamship's  armament.  It  was  principally  to 
exhibit  the  superiority  of  these  new  and  formidable  weapons  of  war,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  Stockton  liad  so  long  been  engaged,  and  of  the  perfection  of  which  he  had,  by 
repeated  tests  and  experiments,  thoroughly  satisfied  himself,  that  he  issued  cards  of 
invitation  to  a  large  and  brilliant  company,  of  both  sexes,  to  visit  the  magnificent  ship 
and  go  on  an  excursion  down  the  river.  He  had  on  successive  days,  previously,  extended 
this  courtesy  to  various  congressional  committees  and  other  officials,  but  this  was  to  be 
the  gala  day  on  the  decks  of  that  most  stupendous  and  beautiful  ship  ever  beheld  on  the 
waters  of  the  Potomac. 
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Little  did  any  one  among  that  gay  and 
splendid  throng  anticipate  a  sudden  trans- 
ition from  tJie  height  of  human  enjoy- 
ment to  the  extreme  of  wailing,  anguish, 
and  death  / 

The  day  was  remarkably  fine,  the  sun 
rising  clear  and  bright,  and  Washington 
from  early  in  the  moi-uiiig  presented  a  gay 
and  busy  scene.  Nearly  all  the  carriages 
were  engaged,  and  freighted  with  the  love- 
liness, beuuty  and  grace  of  tlie  city. 
About  eleven  o'cloct  in  the  forenoon,  Mr. 
Tyler,  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
as  chief  guest,  Mrs.  Robert  Tyler,  Miss 
Cooper,  Ml'.  Jo]iii  Tyli-r,  Jr.,— all  from  the 


executive  ma,nsioii, — with  a  large  number 
of  officers  in  glittering  uniforms,  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  except  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, many  other  high  function-^rie^  of  st-ite 
senators  and  representatives  ijiiite  a  num 
ber  of  attaches  and  secretaries  of  lega 
tion,  Creneral  Allmonte  minister  f n  m 
Mexico  (SirUichard  Packenhtm  hid  1  epn 
invited,  but  declined,)  and  others  to  the 
number  of  some  four  hundied  were  nssem 
bled  on  the  deck  of  one  f  the  steamers 
plying  between  Washincrton  ind  Alexin 
dria,  fast  bearing  down  for  the  litter  place 
Opposite  the  navy  jaid  a  1  oat  load  f 
musicians  were  taken  on  l"oard  who  aa 
the  company  approached  Alexandria,  and 
the  Princeton  hove  in  sight,  struck  up 
'Hail  Columbia,'  while  the  convoy  was 
describing  a  graceful  curve  under  the  bow 


of  the  splendid  war  steamer,  to  view  her 
in  all  her  pride  of  architectural  model, — 
the  flags  of  every  nation  streaming  in  the 
brightness  of  the  meridian  sun  from  every 
mast,  and  her  yards  manned  to  return  the 
cheers  that  were  uttei-ed  by  the  happy 
guests  as  they  neared  her  side. 

They  now  approached  the  Princeton  on 
her  larboard  side,  and  came  quite  close  to 
her.  A  bridge  was  soon  made  from  the 
hurricane  deck  to  the  great  steamship,  and 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  received  by  the 
officers  on  deck,  and  conducted  to  Csiptain 
Stockton,  who  was  in  full  uniform.  The 
band  now  strucli  up  the  'Star  Spangled 
Banner,'  the  marines  presented  arms,  and 
as  soon  as  the  company  were  on  board,  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired,  the 
band  still  playing  national  airs;  and  it 
was  quite  amusing  to  see  how  many  ladies 
remained  on  deck  to  witness  the  naval 
maneuvers  and  evolutions,  although  they 
had  been  politely  requested  to  step  down, 
so  as  not  to  be  annoyed  by  the  smell  of  the 
powder,  or  the  noise  of  the  report.  Sump- 
tuous, too,  was  the  banquet  spread  before 
this  gay  and  brilliant  company. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Princeton  hove 
anchor  and  made  sail,  bearing  down  tor 
Fort  Washington  and  Mount  Vernon — her 
sailing  qualities  being  admired  by  all. 
Past  Fort  Washington,  where  the  Potomac 
expands,  presenting  sufficient  scope  for 
the  power  of  the  Princeton's  big  guns,  the 
forward  gmi  was  shotted  and  fired,  the 
ball  striking  the  water  and  rebounding 
five  or  SIX  times,  till  the  eye  could  no 
longei  follow  ita  progress.  An  eye-witness 
ot  this  expeiiment — a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent—states timt,  in  order  to  observe 
the  ettect  of  the  ihot,  he  posted  himself  on 
the  nearest  Urboard  cannonade  gun,  and, 
b>  the  side  of  this,  a  kind  of  scaffolding 
had  been  erected  by  the  sailors,  for  the 
la  lies  t  stand  on.  One  or  two  ladies  had 
til  en  their  position  there,  and,  close  by, 
stood  Mr  Spcretary  Upshur,  intent  upon 
witnessing  the  whole  scene.  The  corre- 
spondent offered  his  place  to  the  secretary, 
but  the  latter  declined,  saying  he  preferred 
to  stand  where  he  was— the  precise  spot 
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where,  an  hour  afterwarJ,  he  was  torn  to 
pieces. 

Captain  Stockton's  great  gun — called 
ironically  "  the  Peacemaker," — was  now 
again  loaded  with  shot,  and  another  trial 
made  of  its  strength  and  efficiency.  The 
gun  was  pointed  to  leeward,  and  behind  it 
stood  Captain  Stockton ;  a  little  to  the  left 
of  him,  Mr.  J.  Washington  Tyson,  assist- 
ant postmaster-general.  By  the  side  of 
the  latter,  a  little  behind  iiim,  stood  Mr. 
Strickland,  of  Philadelphia;  and  a  little  to 
the  right  of,  but  behind  him,  Colonel 
Benton,  of  Missouri,  who  had  a  lady  at  bis 
arm ;  and  Judge  S.  S.  Phelps,  senator 
from  Vermont.  To  the  leeward  of  the  gun 
stood  Judge  Upshur,  the  secretary  of 
state  ;  also  Governor  Gilmer,  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  who  had  but  a  few  days  previ- 
ously entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office ; 
and,  a  short  distance  behind  them,  the  late 
charije  d'affaires  to  Belgium,  Mr.  Maxey, 
of  Maryland.  By  the  side  of  him  stood 
Hon.  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  and 
Commodore  Kennon,  thief  of  one  of  the 
]iavy  bureaus. 

On  tiring  the  gun,  a  murderous  blast 
succeeded  —  the  whole  ship  shook  and 
reeled — and  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  envel- 
oped the  whole  group  on  the  forecastle ; 
b«t  when  this  blew  away,  an  awful  and 
heart-rending  scene  presented  itself  to  the 
view  of  the  hushed  and  agonizing  specta- 
tors. T/i6  gun  had  burst,  at  a  point  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  breee/i,  and  scattered 
decf/h  and  desolation  all  around. 

The  lower  part  of  the  gnn,  from  the 
trunnions  to  the  breech,  was  blown  off, 
and  one-half  section  of  it  lying  upon  the 
breast  of  the  newspaper  correspondent ;  it 
took  two  sailors  to  remove  it.  Secretary 
Upshur  was  badly  cut  over  the  eye  and  in 
his  legs,  his  clothes  being  literally  torn 
from  his  body ;  he  expired  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Governor  Gilmer,  of  Virginia, 
— under  whose  official  directions,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  the  power  of  this  great 
gun  was  tested, — was  found  equally  badly 
injured;  lie  had  evidently  been  struck  by 
the  section  of  the  gun  before  it  had 
reached  Mr,  Upshur.     Mr.  Sykes,  member  | 


of  congress  from  New  Jersey,  endeavored 
to  raise  him  from  the  ground,  but  was 
unable.  A  mattress  was  then  procured, 
and  Mr.  Gilmer  placed  on  it ;  but  before 
any  medical  assistance  could  be  procured, 
he  was  not  among  the  living. 

Mr.  Maxey  had  his  arms  and  one  of  his 
legs  cut  off,  the  pieces  of  flesh  hanging  to 
tlie  mutilated  limbs,  cold  and  bloodless, . 
in  a  manner  ti-uly  frightful.  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, of  Hew  York  (one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Pres- 
ident Tyler),  and  Commodore  Kennon, 
lingered  about  half  an  hour ;  but  they  did 
not  seem  for  a  single  moment  to  be  con- 
scious of  their  fate,  and  expired  almost 
without  a  groan.  The  flags  of  the  Union 
were  placed  over  the  dead  bodies,  as  their 
winding-sheets. 

Behind  the  gun,  the  scene,  though  at 
first  equally  distressing,  was  less  alai'ming. 
Captain  Stockton,  who  was  knocked  down 
and  somewhat  injured,  almost  instantly 
rose  to  his  feet,  and,  mounting  upon  the 
wooden  carriage,  quickly  and  anxiously 
surveyed  the  whole  effect  of  the  calamity. 
All  the  hair  of  his  head  and  face  was 
burnt  off;  and  he  stood  calm  and  undis- 
mayed, but  deeply  conscious,  over  the 
frightful  wreck.  Shrieks  of  woe  were 
heard  from  every  qusirter — death  and  deso- 
lation, blood  and  mangled  remains,  were 
all  around.  In  addition  to  the  deaths 
already  mentioned,  about  a  dozen  sailors 
were  badly  wounded ;  one  was  dead,  and, 
behind  him.  Colonel  Benton,  Judge 
Phelps,  and  Mr.  Strickland,  as  if  dead, 
were  extended  on  the  deck.  On  that  side, 
by  a  singular  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Tyson,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
the  only  person  who  stood  his  ground, 
though  a  piece  of  the  gun,  weighing  about 
two  pounds,  had  passed  through  his  hat, 
about  two  inches  from  his  skull,  and  fallen 
down  by  the  side  of  him.  A  servant  of 
the  president,  a  colored  lad  of  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  was  amongst  the  slain.  Pres- 
ident Tyler  kiinself  was  saved  only  hy  the 
merest  accident — ^having  been  temporarily 
called  back  from  where  he  stood,  just  a 
moment  before  t 
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Judge  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  had  his  hat 
blown  or  knocked  off,  and  the  buttons  of 
liis  coat  torn  off.  Mr.  Strickland,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, immediately  recovered  his  posi- 
tion. Miss  Woodbury  and  Miss  Cooper, 
who,  in  company  of  Captain  Eeed,  of  the 
army,  and  Mr.  Welles,  of  Philadelphii, 
had  been  stauding  on  a  leeward  gun,  weie 
not  hurt ;  but  the  first-named  lady — the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of 
Senator  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire, — 
had  her  whole  face  sprinkled  with  blood, 
from  one  of  the  unfortunate  killed  or 
wounded.  Judge  Wilkins  was  inl>  saved 
by  a    rollicking   bit    of    witticism   ol    his. 


He  hal  til  in  hi-,  =tnnd  Ij  the  "idi  rf  his 
collejgue  ill  cHkc,  Sei,retaij  Orilmei  hut 
some  nmaiks  filling  fiom  the  lips  of  the 
latter,  and  perceiving  that  the  gun  was 
about  to  be  fiied  ei-claimed,  suiting  his 
action  fi"  the  word — 

'  lliough  secretary  of  wir,  I  don't  like 
this  firing,  and  believe  that  I  shall  run ! " 

A  most  heart-rending  scene  was  that 
which  transpired  among  some  of  the  lady 
guests.  The  two  daughters  of  Mr,  Gard> 
ncr,  of  New  York,  were  on  board,  and 
were  piteously  lamenting  the  death  of 
their  father ;  while  Mrs.  Gilmer,  from 
whom  the  company  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  withhold,  for  a  time,  the  dreadful  news 
of  tlie  death  of  her  husband,  presented 
truly  a  spectacle  fit  to  be  depicted  by  a 
tragedian.  Her  agony  was  doubtless 
i^gravated  by  a  peculiar  incident.      It 


appears  that,  while  President  Tyler  and 
family,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  cabin,  were  in  the  act  of 
leaving  the  banquet-table,  to  proceed  to 
the  deck,  the  movement  was  arrested 
for  a  moment,  by  a  gentleman  announcing 
that  one  of  the  ladies  would  give  a  toast, 
and  but  for  which  it  is  probable  most  of 
the  party  would  liave  been  exposed  to  the 
deadly  missiles.  Some  of  the  ladies,  how- 
ever, were  upon  deck,  and  near  enough  to 
be  dashed  with  the  blood  and  mangled 
remains  of  the  victims.  One  of  those 
ladies  was  the  wife  of  Secretary  Gilmer, 
and  it  was  at  her  husband's  special  request, 
that  the  gun,  on  this  occasion  was  fired, 
in  order  that  he  might  observe  its  quality 
in  some  peculiar  way.  This  gun  was  the 
one  called  the  'Peacemaker;'  the  other, 
of  the  same  size  on  board,  was  called  the 

M  Sc  ton  a  or  of  the  c  ty  of  Wash- 
ton  vas  ne  of  the  co  npany,  having 
bee  1  V  ted  by  M  G  1  ner  and  would 
hi\e  a  onpaned  1  to  tl  e  deck  to 
w  tness  the  fir  g  b  t  for  a  d  fiicnlty  in 
fi  1  g  I  s  cloil  and  1  at  it  tl  e  moment. 
A  hlj  standing  ui-on  tl  e  deck  between 
t  o  gentle  nen  one  of  hon  I  id  his  hat, 
and  the  other  the  breast  of  his  coat  takea 
off  escaped  unhurt.  The  secretary  of 
state  Mr.  Upshur,  left  a  wife  and  daugh- 
ter to  mourn  his  untimely  death ;  Secre- 
tary Gilmer,  a  wife  and  eight  children — 
the  eldest  but  fifteen.  Commodore  Kennon 
left  a  young  wife,  and  children  by  his  first 
wife  Mr.  Masey  also  left  a  wife  and 
ihildten;  and  Colonel  Gardiner  two  accom- 
plished daughters,  leading  belles  in  the 
society  of  the  metropolis.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance calculated  to  relieve  the  all-per- 
vading distress,  was,  that  of  the  multitude 
of  ladies  who  were  on  board  the  ship,  not 
one  was  materially  injured. 

As  illustrating  the  effect  of  such  a  phe- 
nomenon, upon  those  who  were  near 
enough  to  have  their  sensations  and  emo- 
tions  wrought  upon  to  the  highest  degree, 
without  actual  injury  to  their  persons,  the 
experience  of  Senator  Benton^ — certainly 
one  of  the  strongest-minded  of  men — is  an 
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interesting  case  in  point 
tor  1  TCLfiunt  oi  thi 
imong  other  things  'Lieutenant  Hut  t 
(.a  ibeil  the  gun  tc  be  worl  ed  to  show  the 
ease  and  preci  ion  with  nhich  her  direc 
ti  n  lould  be  changed  and  th  n  pointed 
down  the  rivei  to  make  the  flre- — himself 
ind  the  gunnois  standmt,  neir  the  breech 
en  the  right  I  opened  m;  mouth  mde  to 
re  eii  e  the  c  ncusBii  n  on  the  inside  is  «  ell 
aa  on  the  outside  of  the  head  and  ears,  so 
as  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  external 
shock.      I  saw  the   hammer  pulled  hack 


— heard  a  tap — saw  a  flash— felt  a  blast  in 
the  face,  and  knew  that  my  hat  was  gone ; 
and  that  was  the  last  that  I  knew  of  the 
world,  or  of  myself,  for  a  timo,  of  which  I 
can  give  any  account.  The  first  that  I 
knew  of  myself,  or  of  anything  afterwards, 
was  rising  up  at  the  breech  of  the  gun, 
seeing  the  gun  itself  split  open,  —  two 
seamen,  the  blood  oozing  from  their  ears 
and  nostrils,  rising  and  reeling  near  me — 
Commodore  Stockton,  hat  gone,  and  face 
blackened,  standing  bolt  upright,  staring 
fixedly  upon  the  shattered  gun.  I  had  heard 
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no  no  se — ni  more  than  the  dead  I  only 
knew  that  the  g  m  had  buist  fr  m  seeing 
its  fr<ignipnts  I  had  gone  through  the 
eiperieiiLe  o£  i  sudden  deith  as  if  from 
hghtning  nhich  extinguishes  1  nowleige 
ind  sensation  and  takes  one  out  of  the 
world  w  ithout  thought  oi  feel  ng  I  th  nk 
I  know  what  it  is  to  die  without  ki  jwinj, 
it  and  thit  such  a  death  is  nothing  to 
Inni  that  reiivea  The  r^pid  ml  lucil 
working  of  the  mind  to  the  inatmt  of 
extinction  is  the  matvel  that  still  iston 
i&hes  me  I  heaid  the  tap — siw  the  ilash 
felt  the  blast — anl  knew  nothing  of  the 
explosion  I  waa  cut  oft  m  that  inappie- 
inble  point  ot  time  which  intervened 
between  the  flash  ■vnd  the  hre — between 


U^. 


the  burning  of  the  powder  in  the  touch- 
hole,  and  the  burning  of  it  in  the  barrel  of 
the  gun.  No  mind  can  seize  that  point  of 
time,  no  thought  can  measure  it;  yet  to 
me  it  was  distinctly  marked,  divided  life 
from  death — the  life  that  sees,  and  feels, 
and  knows,  from  death  (for  anch  it  was  for 
the  time),  which  annihilates  self  and  the 
world.  And  now  is  credible  to  me,  or 
ratlier  comprehensible,  what  persons  have 
told  me  of  the  rapid  and  clear  working  of 
the  mind  in  sudden  and  dreadful  catastro- 
phes—  as  in  steam-boat  explofiion.i,  and 
being  blown  into  the  air — and  have  the 
events  of  their  lives  pass  in  review  before 
them,  and  even  speculate  upon  the  chances 
of  faUing  on  the  deck  and  being  crushed, 


or  falling  on  the  water  and  swimming: 
ard  persons  recovered  from  drowning,  and 
running  their  whole  lives  over  in  the  inter- 
val between  losing  hope  and  losing  con- 
Si,iousness.'  This  account,  written  by  Mr, 
Pcnton,  several  years  after  the  occurrence, 
shows  the  vivid  impression  made  upon  his 
mid 

Of  similar  interest  was  the  experience 
of  Judge  Phelps,  senator  from  Vermont, 
who  nas  nearer  to  the  gun  than  any  other, 
guest  and  who  had  at  his  side  a  young 
lad(.  Miss  Sommerviile,  from  Maryland, 
The  judge  was  prostrated,  his  hat  and  the 
lidy  s  bonnet  disappeared,  her  dress  was 
also  torn,  and  the  judge's  apparel  rent  and 
The  lady's  face  was  scorched, 
and  she  stood  like  a  statue, 
unconscious.  '  I  took  a 
glance  at  the  scene,'  says 
the  judge,  writing  to  a 
friend,  'caught  her  ronnd 
the  waist,  and  carried  her 
below.  I  witnessed  a  scene 
there  wliich  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe — it  was 
one  of  agony,  frenzy  —  the 
shrieks  of  a  hundred  fe- 
males —  wives,  daughters, 
sisters  —  the  beauty,  the 
loveliness  of  the  land.  The 
imploring  appeals  to  know 
tlie  fate  of  the  nearest  and 
dearest  objects  of  their  af- 
fection can  not  be  forgotten.  '  Sir,'  said 
one,  '  they  will  not  tell  me  about  my  hits' 
band.'  I  knew  her  not,  but  she  was  at  that 
moment  a  widow — her  husband  was  blown 
to  atoms!  You  will  hardly  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  I  was  calm— collected.  It 
was  no  time  for  trepidation.  I  felt  as  if 
introduced  in  the  presence  of  my  Maker. 
The  scene  was  unearthly ;  every  selfish 
feeling  vanished — even  my  own  life  was  of 
no  account.  I  was  taken  to  the  portals  of 
eternity,  and  felt  that  I  was  surveying 
not  the  paltry  interests  of  time  and  sense, 
but  man's  eternal  destiny.  The  first  tear 
which  started  in  my  eye  fell  upon  the 
few  lines  which  conveyed  to  my  beloved 
and  devoted  wife  the  assurance  that  she 
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was  not  a  widow,  nor  her  cliildten  fatlier- 
loss.' 

The  first  hours  after  the  appalling  catis 
trojihe  were  marked,  as  might  le  ht 
petted  by  high  excitement  Aitonish 
ment,  and  a  feeling  o£  dismiy  mingled 
^^lth  mttnse  and  piinful  curiosity,  seizeil 
upon  the  entire  Lommunity  All  tongues 
were  buay  m  pressing  or  answering  ni 
quines  Men  rushed  outof  floors,  crowded 
the  resoits  of  public  intelligence,  githered 
in  knots  about  the  streets,  and  with  eagei 
cjuntenintes  turned  to  e^eij  new-comer 
for  futthet  tnfoimation 

Xhe  ne\t  diy,  crowds  poured  down  to 
tb"  wharf  where  the  bodies  were  expected 
to  be  landed,  and,  though  long  disap- 
pointed (.ontinued  to  wait,  hour  alter 
hour  till  at  length  the  minute-guns  from 
belon  announced  the  deptrture  of  the  tof 
fms  fiom  on  boaid  the  steamer,  ind  the 
commencement  of  their  melancbolj  route 
up  to  the  city 

As  the  boat  which  bore  them  approached 
her  landing-place,  the  surrounding  shores 
were  covered  with  spectators,  while  a  long 
line  of  carriages  stood  in  waiting  to  follow 
in  the  train  which  bore  the  remains  of  the 
dead.  Six  hearses,  in  sad  contiguity,  stood 
side  by  side,  and  received  in  succession 
their  mournful  freight,  as  the  coffins, 
borne  by  seamen,  and  followed  each  by  an 
escort  of  naval  officers,  were  brought 
along  through  an  avenue  of  sympathizing 
citizens,  who  opened  to  the  right  and 
left  to  let  them  pass.  Scores  of  carriages 
followed  to  the  presidential  mansion, 
whither  the  dead  were  carried  by  the 
president's  particular  desire,  and  de- 
posited in  the  East  room.  That  vast 
apartment,  so  often  the  scene  of  brilliant 
festivity  —  so  often  echoing  the  strains  of 
joyous  music  and  the  mingled  voices  of  the 
gay — was  now  converted,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  into  a  sepulchral  chamber, 
cold,  silent,  and  dark. 

Saturday  was  fixed  upon  for  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  and  the  city  was  filled  with 
those  who  came  to  witness  the  solemn 
rites  and  pomp  of  the  occasion,  the  bustle 
of  business  being  bushed  at  an  early  hour. 


Before  the  bodies  wore  removed  from  tho 
executive  mansion,  religious  services  were 
performed  by  He  v.  Messrs.  Hawley, 
Laurie,  and  Butler.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion WIS  then  formed,  and  presented  an 
imposing  cot/p  d'wiJ.  Generals  Scott  and 
Jones  led  the  splendid  military  escort. 
Among  the  distinguished  pall-bearers 
wcie  Meaars.  Archer,  Morgan,  Bolton, 
rotten,  Worth,  Gibson,  Aulick,  Shubrick, 
Crane,  Towion,  Kennedy,  Hunt,  Barnard, 
Fish  Pendali, — all  departments  of  the 
gfvernment,  legislative,  executive,  judi- 
Lial,  military  and  naval,  being  largely 
represented  in  the  vast  and  magnificent 
procciSKn  With  these  honors,  accom- 
panied by  minute-guns  and  tolling  bells, 
the  bodies  were  borne  to  the  congressional 
bui J  mg  ground,  where  the  military  halted, 
and,  forming  in  line  in  front  of  tbe  gate, 
lecei'ed  the  hearses  with  martial  salutes 
and  diiges  Minute-guns  were  fired  from 
the  nest  terrace  of  the  capitol  grounds, 
from  the  navy  yard,  and  from  other  points, 
as  the  cavalcade  proceeded  on  its  route ; 
religious  services  were  again  performed, 
on  depositing  the  coffins  in  the  receiving 
vault ;  after  which,  the  military,  as  usuai, 
closed  the  solemn  pageant  of  outward 
ceremonial,  by  firing  volleys  in  honor  of 
the  lamented  dead. 

By  direction  of  the  president,  Hon. 
John  Nelson  became,  ad  interim,  secretary 
of  state ;  and  Commodore  Warrington,  in 
like  manner,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  in 
place  of  Messrs.  TJpsbur  and  Gilmer. 

Concerning  the  great  gun  used  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  of  which  Commodore  Stockton 
was  the  projector,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
it  was  manufactured  in  New  York,  and 
was  far  superior  in  point  of  workmanship 
to  its  companion,  the  '  Oregon,'  which  was 
made  in  England.  The  '  Peacemaker ' 
was  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  on  a 
revolving  carriage,  so  that  it  might  be 
fired  from  either  side,  An  ordinary 
charge  of  powder  for  it  was  thirty  pounds. 
It  carried  a  ball  weighing  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  ;  and  such  waa  the 
precision  with  which  it  could  be  fired,  as 
ascertained  from  actual  experiments,  that 
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ati  object  the  size  of  a  hogshead  could  be 
hit  nine  times  in  ten,  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile. 

The  gun  being  loaded,  the  first  thing 
was  to  ascertain  the  precise  distance  of 
1;lie  object  to  be  fired  at,  this  being  done 
by  means  of  an  inatrument,  constructed 
upon  trigonometrical  principles,  the  scale 
on  wliich  indicated  the  distance  at  a 
glance.  The  next  thing  was  to  give  the 
gun  the  proper  elevation.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  a  self-<tcting  lock,  on  an  arm 
of  wliicU  wrts  a  scale  that  indicated  the 
precise  elevation  necessary  to  reach  tt 
given  distance  with  the  ball,  A  spring 
on  top  of  the  loch  was  then  bi-ought  up 
to  the  point  indicated,  the  hammer  pulled 
back,  and,  at  the  very  point  of  time  when. 


'^. 


by  the  ship's  motion,  the  gun  reached  that 
point,  and  not  before  nor  afterward,  the 
gun  was  of  itself  discharged. 

The  weight  of  the  'Peacemaker'  was 
ten  tons  ;  its  length,  fifteen  feet ;  with  a 
bore  of  twelve  inches.  It  had  been  tested 
with  a  charge  of  forty-nine  pounds  of 
powder;  had  frequently  been  fired  mth 
thirty  ;  it  exploded  with  twenty-five. 

A  few  days  before  the  exhibition  of  the 
ordnance  to  the  presidential  party,  there 
was  an  interesting  trial  of  the  gun, — its 
manner  of  working  and  its  powers — 
attended  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
All   the    preparation  for   firing,  with  the 


exception  simply  of  putting  the  powder 
and  ball  into  the  gun,  was  made  by  Com- 
modore Stockton  personally.  By  means 
of  a  tackle  fixed  to  the  breech,  a  motion 
was  given  to  the  gun  similar  to  that  im- 
parted by  a  heavy  swell,  and  when  it 
reached  the  point  indicated  it  was  dis- 
charged. The  ball  in  this  case  traveled 
about  two  miles  before  it  hit  the  water, 
and  then  bounded  several  times.  The 
Princeton  went  down  the  river  as  far  as 
Mount  Vernon.  In  goi  ii  g  down,  the 
'Peacemaker'  was  discharged  three  times, 
and,  in  returning,  t-vice.  On  the  fourth 
fire,  the  ball  struck  on  the  land,  and  its 
effect  was  lost  sight  of  by  those  on  board 
—  so  that  the  party  demanded  another 
fire,  and  respectfully  requested  the  cap- 
tain to  put  in  a  little 
more  powder  this  time. 
Before  firing  for  the  fifth 
and  last  time,  the  captain 
said  he  should  take  the 
sense  of  the  company, 
"  All  those  in  favor  of  an- 
other fire  will  say,  aye." 
The  air  resounded  with 
"aye!"  "All  those  op- 
posed to  another  flee  will 
say,  no."  Not  a  solitary 
voice.  "The  ayes  have 
it,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  I 
have  the  assent  of  con- 
gress, and  I'll  go  ahead." 
Pi-obably  fifty  pounds  of 
powder  went  into  the 
his  time.  As  before,  the 
gun  was  fired  by  the  captain  himself. 
The  ball  went,  probably,  four  miles  before 
it  struck.  It  bounded  fifteen  times  on  the 
ice,  in  the  course  of  which  it  performed  a 
half  circle. 

Stockton  was  one  of  those  persevering 
and  enlightened  experimenters  who,  like 
James,  Eodnian,  Wade,  Dahlgren,  Ames, 
Sawyer,  Parrott,  Hotchkiss,  Gillmore,  are 
an  honor  to  the  cause  of  military  science. 
It  was  in  1839,  while  in  England,  that  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  extraordi- 
nary and  important  improvements  there 
introduced  in  the  manufacture  of   large 
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masses  of  wrought  iron  for  objects  ref[uir- 
iiig  great  strength,  and  he  was  thus  led 
to  consider  the  question  how  far  the  same 
material  might  be  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  cannon  of  large  caliber. 
Singular  enough,  when  Commodore  Stock- 
ton applied  to  a  manufacture c  to  do  the 
job,  he — the  manufacturer — declared  thiit 


it  could  not  be  done  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Commodore  Stockton  had  promised  to  pay 
all  the  expense  of  an  attempt  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  that  the  manufacturer  would 
consent  to  malte  a  trial.  In  a  short  time, 
tlie  manufacturer,  seeing  that  it  was  per- 
fectly practicable,  became  as  great  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  matter  as  Stockton  himself. 
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LI. 

TRIAL    AND    DEGRADATION    OF    THE    BISHOPS   OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  DIOCESES,  FOR 

ALLEGED    IMMORALITY,    ETC.— 1844. 


These  Two  Moat  Powerful  Prelatea  in  the  Church  of  their  Order  are  Struck  from  the  Hull  of  the 
Clergy,  while  in  the  Zenith  of  their  Fame  — Xo  Parallel  Case  Bmong  Consecrated  Digniiaries,  elnfe 
the  Iteformation  — A  Case  of  Melancholy  Celebrity. — Extraordinary  even  lo  Romance  — Olher  Simi- 
lar Inalaiii^es. — Exalted  Charaeler  of  the  Bishops. — Venerable  Age —Splendid  Abilities — Terrible 
Effect  of  the  Scindal  — Confession  of  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania — InierTiew  with  Ihe  New  York 
Bishop. — His  alleged  Libertinism. — Solemn  Arraignment. — Some  of  the  Evidence  Given  — Charged 
with  Gross  Improprieties. — Testimony  of  Ladies. — His  Acts  while  Riding  lo  Churth. — The  House  of 
Ill-Fame  Story,— Its  Emphatic  Denial  by  the  Bishop,— Animus  of  the  nhole  movement.— I'Ipas  of 
the  Rival  Counsel.— Found  "Guilty  by  his  Peers."— Sentence  of  Suspension  Imposed,— EfTurts  lo 
Restore  Him  — Ilia  Dying  Declarations  — Affecting  Tributes  to  liia  Memory  by  all  Parties. 
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ATHERED  together,  in  solemn  and  extraordintiry  convocation,  the 
bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  proceeded, 
in  Decemher,  1844,  to  try  the  Right  Eev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  iSiocese  of  Kew  York,  on  charges  of  ■'  immoi-ality  and 
impurity,"  presented  hy  Bishops  Meade,  Otey,  and  Elliott. 

The  event,  so  unusual  and  astounding,  produced  a  most  profound 
sensation  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  religious 
world.  Nor  were  the  revelations  made  during  the  sitting  of  the 
court,  or  the  result  an-ived  at,  any  less  startling  to  the  puhlic  mind. 
For  the  first  time,  since  the  Reformation,  a  bishop  teas  tried  and  condemned  hy  his 
peers  for  immorality.  Singularly  enough,  the  House  of  Bishops  had,  only  some  two 
months  previously,  passed  the  degrading  sentence  of  suspension  upon  Eight  Rev.  H. 
U.  Ouderdonk,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  for  tlie  scandal  Tjrouglit 
upon  the  church  and  his  own  private  and  official  character,  by  the  use  of  intostcaliug 
liquors, — his  guilt  in  this  respectbeing  voluntarily  acknowledged  to  the  house  of  bishops, 
who,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  proceeded  at  once,  at  the  request  of  the  unfor- 
tunate prelate,  to  pass  disciplinary  sentence,  namely :  suspension  from  all  public  exer- 
cise of  tlie  office  and  functions  of  the  sacred  ministi^',  and  from  all  exercise  whatever 
of  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop. 

These  two  distinguished  men  were  brothers  ;  they  presided  over  the  two  richest  and 
most    conspicuously  influential  dioceses  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in   America;    tliey 
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were  its  two  most  prominent  and  power- 
ful bisliops.  History  presents  no  parallel 
to  such  a  case.  As  a  crowning  coinci- 
dence, their  successors  in  the  episcopate 
were  two  brothers,  Eev.  Drs,  Alonzo  and 
Horatio  Potter. 

From  these  peculiar  circumstances,  .this 
I'liupter  ill  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
United  States  possesses  an  interest  alto- 
gether its  own.  Other  religious  bodies 
have  been  called  to  lament  the  moral  de- 
fection of  some  of  their  leading  and  most 
honored  ministers,  hut  the  high  position 
of  thehe  prelates,  as  bishops  of  eminent 
influence  and  renown,  invested  the  Jiarrar 
tivR  of  their  delinquencies  with  marked 
and  melancholy  distinction. 

Bishop  Onderdonlt,  of  New  York,  was 
a  graduate  of  Columbia  college,  and,  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  was  ordained  a  min- 
ister of  the  Episcopal  church,  by  Bishop 
Hobart.  "When  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  was  elected  an  assistant  minis- 
ter of  Trinity  church,  New  York  city, 
and  soon  succeeded  Eev.  Dr.  Lyell  as 
secretary  of  the  diocesan  convention.  On 
the  death  of  Bishop  Hobart,  in  1830,  Dr. 
Oiiderilonk  was  chosen  to  succeed  htm  in 
his  high  office,  the  act  of  consecration 
being  performed  hy  Bishops  White, 
Brownell,  and  H.  IT.  Ouderdonk, 

The  charges  now  brought  against  him, 
in  his  gray-haired  years,  came  upon  his 
friends  and  the  community,  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  he  had  resided  in  Kew 
York  city— the  home  of  his  birth,  the 
scene  of  his  education,  the  chief  seat  of 
his  labors.  For  almost  a  generation  he 
had  exercised  the  Christian  ministry. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  singular  in 
purity  and  piety.  For  twenty  years  he 
w  as  connected  with  the  largest  Episcopal 
parish  in  the  country.  He  was  also  a 
most  devoted  pastor — faithful  and  capable, 
quite  to  a  proverb,  in  what  is  called  the 
business  of  the  church,  diocesan  and 
general ;  and,  as  theological  profeisor,  ho 
trained  a  multitude  of  the  most  useful 
ministers,  as  well  as  several  bishops,  for 
thoir  sacred  office.      A  change,  then,  so 


great  and  so  disastrous,  in  the  position  of 
the  bishop,  as  that  indicated  in  the  charges 
preferred  against  him — that  liis  old  age 
should  thus  suddenly  be  made  to  contrast 
so  criminally  with  his  childhood,  youth, 
and  long-tnown  manhood— presented  the 
case  in  an  aspect,  extraordinary  to  the 
very  borders  of  romance.  'From  his 
youth  up,'  he  bore  the  reputation  of  being 
grave,  sedate,  thoughtful,  pure-minded, 
correct  in  his  principles,  and  unspotted  in 
life. 

On  the  organization  of  the  court,  the 
presenting  bishops  were  aided  by  Mr. 
Hiram  Ketclmm,  and  Gerardus  Clarke, 
and  the  accused  by  Mr,  David  B,  Ogden, 
and  Mr.  David  Graham.  Tlie  specifica- 
tions against  the  bishop  cite  sundry  acts 
of  an  indecent  and  grossly  insulting  char- 
acter towards  respectable  ladies,  committed 
in  despite  of  their  indignant  resistance, 
by  thnisting  liis  hand  into  their  bosoms, 
and  otherwise  using  such  immodest  famil- 
iarities with  their  persons  as  are  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  profession  of  a  pri- 
vate Christian,  much  more  intolerable  in 
the  case  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and, 
most  of  all,  inconsistent  with  the  pure 
example  of  a  bishop. 

The  evidence,  direct  or  collateral,  upon 
which  tlie  prosecutors  chiefly  relied  to 
sustain  their  charges,  was  that  given  by 
Eev.  Dr.  Butler  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Beare, 
the  two  Misses  Endderow,  and  Eev, 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Trapier,  Eicbmond,  Mil- 
nor,  Muhlenberg,  and  Wainwright. 

The  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Butler 
was  as  follows,  the  occurrences  transpiring 
in  a  carriage  having  two  seats,  the  party 
consisting  of  Mr,  Butler  and  Mr.  Peck, 
who  sat  in  front,  and  Mrs.  Butler  and 
Bishop  Onderdont,  who  occupied  the  back 
seat, — the  journey  being  from  Ithaca  to 
Syracuse,  at  which  latter  place  Mr.  But- 
ler was  to  be  ordained  by  the  bishop  ; — T 
noticed  immediately  (says  this  witness,) 
that  the  bishop's  breatli  was  tainted  by 
something  be  had  been  drinking.  I  was 
neither  surprised  nor  pained  by  it,  for  I 
was  aware  that  ho  habitually  used  wine 
and  ardent  spirits.     He  soon  became  un- 
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usually  talkatiye,  and  spoke  so  indistinctly 
that  I  could  not  always  understand  him. 
He  first  put  liis  arm  around  my  waist  and 
drew  me  towards  Lim ;  thia  he  repeated 
once,  perhaps  twice.  He  had  often  done 
this  when  I  was  unmarried,  and  I  had 
permitted  it,  though  always  disagieeahle 
to  me,  because  I  believed  him  mcipable 
of  wrong.  At  this  time,  howevei  I  i" 
moved  his  hand  each  time,  heuiu^e  I  s  iw 


he  ^^  a^  not  himself  The  biuhop  peraiite  1 
inputting  hia  irm  about  me  md  lasei 
his  hand  so  \s  to  piess  my  bosom  I  then 
lose  and  withdrew  the  arm  fiom  behind 
me,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  knee  and 
laid  to  him  in  a  laised  tone  of  voice  hop- 
ing to  bring  him  to  himself,  and  wishing 
to  attract  Mr.  Butler's  attentioi  that  i 
bishop's  hands  were  sacred  m  my  ejes 
and  that  his  were  particularly  so,  because 


they  had  been  laid  upon  the  heads  of 
many  I  loved  in  confirmation,  and  were 
about  to  be  laid  upon  my  husband's  head 
in  ordination.  He  made  but  little  answer, 
but  for  some  little  time  let  me  alone. 
While  sitting  in  thought,  I  found  he  was 
igiin  moving ;  I  waited  to  see  whether  he 
might  not  be  merely  steadying  himself  in 
his  neit  as  the  roads  were  rough,  when  he 
suddenly  ind  violently  again  brought  his 
h  md  upon  my  bosom,  pressed  and  clasped 
it  "W  ith  some  horror  I  struck  the  hand 
it!  ■\11  my  force,  and  he  withdrew  it ; 
1  ut  mmediately  grasped  my  leg  in  the 
most  mdelicate  manner.  I  sprang  for- 
rt  ai  1  to  my  husband,  and  told  him  I  could 
no  longei  sit  with  the  bishop ;  I  must  sit 
ith  Ii  m  I  was  greatly  distressed,  and 
Ml  Butler  held  me  on  his  liiiee  for  some 
time  I  riding  sometimes  on  his  knee,  and 
o  netimes  on  a  carpet-bag  at  liia  feet. 
At  the  various  stopping-places  where  we 
^  t  oit  and  rested,  my  whole  efforts  were 
ULP  led  by  my  husband  to  soothe  him,  he 
!  Hing  violently  incensed, 

Mi^s  Jane  Rudderow,  another  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  gave  in  the  following 
statement ;— On  the  thirteenth  of  June, 
1841,  Bishop  Onderdonk  visited  St. 
Jxmes'  church  in  this  city  (Kew  York). 
I  left  the  church  before  the  close  of  the 
morning  service,  in  consequence  of  a  ner- 
vous headache.  He  returned  with  my 
=ustpr  Helen  to  dine,  at  the  house  of  my 
1  1  thei  I  went  down  to  the  drawing- 
room  at  sister  Helen's  request,  to  see 
hini  He  was  standing  by  the  center- 
til  le  when  I  entered.  He  advanced  to 
meet  me  with  extended  hand,  and  said. 
Ml  daughter,  I  must  cure  you  of  these 
ner-s  as  headaches,'  and  led  me  to  the 
of  I  I  sat  down  in  the  center  of  the 
soti  Bishop  Onderdonk  immediately 
thrust  his  hand  in  my  bosom.  I  moved 
to  the  other  end  of  the  sofa.  He  followed 
me  and  repeated  the  insult.  I  was  afraid 
to  scream,  or  even  reprove  him ;  for  my 
two  biothers  were  in  the  hall.  I  was  re- 
lieved bj  the  entrance  of  my  sister-in-law. 
After  dinner  we  went  on  to  the  piazza. 
Bishop  Onderdonk  requested  me  to  show 
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hiin  Air  SLiiermerlRrus  houae,  which  I 
did  h;  w  liking  to  the  north  end  ot  the 
[  lazzi  He  threw  his  aims  around  mj 
neck,  and  I  letreated  into  the  diawmg 
loom  wlieie  my  mother,  and  siatei  ind 
iistoi  m  law,  immediiitelj  followed  me 
It  was  a  stormy  da^  and  I  went  to  tlie 
\\  indoW'-shade,  to  go  underneath  it,  to  see 
it  it  had  ceased  raining  Math  to  inj 
snipnse.  Bishop  Ondentonk  was  imme 
lb  »tcly  it  Kiy  side,  and  moved  his 
hani  m  such  1  minner  as  ciused  me 
^lelt  altiim  I  threw  his  hand  nwi^ 
fiom  me,  and  letreiteil  fiom  under 
nextli  the  shTdt,  I  observed  my  mother 
res^jrding  me  intently  My  mothei  after- 
waiils  asked  me,  'Jme,  whit  did  the 
bisliop  do  to  you,  that  made  you  look  so 
when  you  came  from  the  window?  for  lean 
read  yout  face  like  a  book ;  and  you  looked 
BO  dee  pi  J  mortified'  TheEev  Mr  Dowd 
ncy  several  times  requested  us  to  ha^e 
the  bishop  it  dinner,  on  his  visit,  June 
eighteenth,  1843,  lut  I  answered,  and 
Helen  also,  Hl  never  ihill  dine  at  oui 
iiouae  igun,  or  it  so,  we  will  not  be 
present ' 

The  ai'iter  of  the  preceding  confinned 
the  testimmy  gi^en  bj  that  nitness,  and 
gave  this  aicount  of  the  biihop's  conduct 
ivhile  ahe  rode  with  him  on  the  back  Sicat 
of  a  caiiiige  dtiven  by  Rev  J  C  Eith- 
mond,  from  St.  James's  church : — We  had 
not  proceeded  very  far  fi-om  the  church, 
when  Bishop  Onderdonk  put  his  arm 
around  my  neck,  and  otherwise  behaved  in 
a  familiar  manner;  this  he  continued  to 
do.  I  was  very  much  surprised  and  agi- 
tated, and  would  have  jumped  from  tJie 
carriage,  had  it  not  been  for  exposing  him 
to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Richmond.  He  kept 
repeating  the  offense,  until  we  reached 
liome,  where  he  was  to  dine  with  us.  I 
immediately  went  to  the  room  occupied 
by  my  sister  and  myself,  and  told  Iier 
what  had  happened.  1  entreated  her  to 
go  down  and  entertain  him,  as  the  family 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  do  so ;  she  con- 
sented, upon  condition  that  I  should  fol- 
low as  soon  as  I  could  sufficiently  compose 
inyself. 


Of  similar  puiport  was  the  evidence 
given  by  Mrs  Beaie,  wile  of  Rev  H  M, 
Bene,  reotoi  tf  tlie  church  at  Bajside, 
L  I  nimth  — Rode  to  Zion  church, 
with  the  bishop,  where  he  was  to  peiform 
confirm  itun  M^  busb-ind  s  mother  and 
Ills  nephew  sat  on  the  fiont  seat,  the 
bishop  and  myself  on  the  h  nL  one  Dur- 
ing this  ride,  the  bishop  jiut  Ins  arm 
arcund  me  in  an  unbecoming  mauner, 
wbuh  caused  me  to  di aw  from  him,  his 
J  and  pies'jcd  upon  my  bosom  I  first 
communitated  tho  knonhdge  t  this 
transaction  to  m^  husband  I  told  him  I 
did  not  wish  to  ride  with  the  bishop  m 
the  afternoon,  as  I  thought  him  too 
famdiar  in  his  m  tuners  He  asked  me  m 
what  way.  I  told  him  ot  the  occurrence  ' 
of  the  morning,  and  he  expressed  great 
surprise,  saying,  'If  you  can  avoid  it,  do 
not  let  it  alter  your  mannei  towards  him 
while  he  ii  in  our  house '  The  bishop  dined 
at  our  house  atter  the  morning  service. 
Willie  there,  the  bishop  put  his  arm 
around  me  and  once  raised  my  head  by 
my  (.hill  and  kissed  me  After  the  after- 
noon service,  I  rode  with  Mr  Thomas 
Betre,  mj  husband's  brother,  the  bishop 
lode  with  my  husband,  and  I  thmk  his 
nephew,  m  another  caiiiage  We  went 
to  the  house  ot  Mi  Joseph  L  Frmklin. 
I  rode  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  lane  with 
Thomas  Beare;  he  was  going  directly 
home  and  not  to  Mr.  Franklin's.  I  left 
his  vehicle  and  rode  the  remainder  of  the 
way  with  the  bishop  and  my  husband. 
Returned  from  Mr.  Franklin's  about  nine 

family  barouche,  our  own,  with  two  seats 
to  accommodate  four  persons ;  the  bishop 
and  myself  were  on  the  back  seat,  my  hus- 
band and  his  nephew  on  the  front.  On 
this  ride,  the  bishop  put  his  arm  arouiid 
my  waist;  then  raised  it,  and  put  it  across 
the  back  of  my  neck  ;  he  thrust  his  hand 
info  the  neck  of  my  dress,  down  into  my 
bosom.  I  threw  his  hand  from  there ;  he 
immediately  put  it  upon  another  part  of 
my  person.  I  pushed  it  aside  from  there, 
and  he  then  with  the  other  hand  repeated 
the  same  movement  upon  the  other  side. 
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and  tliis  he  continued  to  do,  with  much 
persistency,  and  with  the  same  indifference 
to  the  resistance  made  by  me,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  approaches,  by  all  the  means 
in  my  power.  I  went  immediately  to  my 
room,  when  we  reached  home.  My  husband 
soon  followed  me,  and  asked  the  cause  of 
my  agitation.  I  told  him  the  bishop  had 
insulted  me.  He  replied,  'Say  no  more 
now;  let  us  join  the  family,  and  have  our 
evening  devotions.'  I  calmed  myself,  and 
went  down  into  the  room.  On  the 
bishop's  departure,  he  approached  me  and 


adduced  to  this  end;  and  the  asserted  dis- 
crepancies and  inconsistencies  characteriz- 
ing some  of  the  statements  made  to  his 
prejudice,  were  mainly  relied  upon  by  the 
bishop's  counsel,  in  their  legal  manage- 
ment of  the  case. 

Long  before  the  matter  was  brought  to 
public  trial,  Bishop  Onderdonk  was  waited 
upon  in  private,  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  venerable  clergymen  of  the  dio- 
cese, for  the  purpose  of  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  reports  which  were  then  in 
circulation.     These  clergymen  were  Eev. 


^^   -J>(SwUA-'nX^ 


'  hand,  and  advanced — as  I  sup- 
posed, to  kiss  me ;  I  drew  from  him  ind 
he.  did  not  do  it.  I  did  not  extenl  my 
hand;  he  took  it.  After  hen  is  aeited  m 
the  carriage,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  waved  it  to  me. 

Against  all  the  charges  by  the  piosecut 
ing  bishops,  and  the  evidence  thui  brought 
forward  to  prove  them.  Bishop  Onderdonk 
entered  his  solemn  and  unequivocal  denial 
so  far  at  least  as  those  charges  and  that 
evidence  alleged  any  impure  intention  on 
his  part.     Evidence  and  argument  were 


/2^~     (^?7a„  (Ay'ciinvi^. 


Dri  Milnor,  Wainwright,  Muhlenberg, 
and  Higbee.  The  interview  was  held  in 
the  bishop's  study.  Dr.  Milnor  opening  the 
conversation  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the 
visit  namely,  an  allegation  made  by  the 
Eev  Mr  Beare,  of  improper  familiarities 
on  the  p-irt  of  the  bishop  towards  his  wife ; 
that  these  were  said  to  have  occurred  in  a 
carnage  in  which  he  rode  with  Mrs. 
Beare  in  the  first  place  in  going  to  or 
from  the  church  in  the  forenoon,  the 
chuich  being  the  one  where  the  bishop 
confirmed  that  day  ;  that  familiarities  of  a 
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still  more  objectionable  kind  had  been 
indulged  in  by  the  bishop  in  the  evening, 
ill  riding  from  a  house  where  they  had 
taken  tear— understood  to  be  the  house  of  a 
parishioner — to  Mr.  Beare's  home;  that 
Mr.  Beare  had  communicated  the  facts  to 
Eev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  who  committed 
them  to  writing.  The  bishop  was  further 
informed  that  Dr.  Muhlenberg  had  advised 
Mr.  Beare  to  have  the  matter  brought 
before  the  bishop, — Dr.  Muhlenberg  offer- 
ing to  come  down  to  the  city  to  attend  to 
the  business, — and  both  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
and  Dr.  Wainwright  requesting  Dr.  Mil- 
nor'a  company  on  the  intended  visit. 

After  tlie  subject  had  thus  been  laid 
before  the  bishop,  he  positively  denied  the 
charge ;  and  expressed  his  astonishment, 
that  a  lady  of  respectable  character,  as  he 
presumed  Mrs.  Beare  to  he,  should  malfe 
such  assertions.  The  bishop  was  asked, 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  see  Mr. 
Beare,  to  which  he  made  answer  that  he 
had  no  objection,  and  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
said  he  would  send  word  to  Mr.  Beare  to 
come  down  the  next  day.  Messrs.  Milnor, 
JMilenberg,  Htghee,  and  Beare,  visited  the 
bishop  on  that  day  They  found  him  in 
his  study,  from  which  he  took  them  into 
the  ba«k  looni,  und  closed  the  door  The 
bishop  took  Mr  Bed.ie  by  the  liand,  and 
said,  "Mr  Beare,  I  have  a  ^ery  high 
regard  and  respect  tor  jou,  and  would  not 
w  ound  your  or  Mrs  Beare's  f  eehngs  inten 
tionJly  This  is  a  lery  painful  subject" 
On  their  being  seated,  he  said,  "  I  can 
assure  loa  of  m\  kind  feehngs  towards 
lou,  Mr  Beare,  and  tow  irds  ^our  wife  " 
To  this.  Ml  Peare  lesponded,  "Do  >ou 
denv,  Mr,  what  Mrs  Beare  says  you  were 
guiltj  of  .-"'  He  said,  "/  do  not  deny  li. 
But  Mrs.  Beaie  has  viisunderstood  or  mis- 
construed iny  motives."  He  then  said, 
"  Offer  an  apology  to  Mrs.  Beare,  and  if 
she  demand  any  further  apology,  I  am 
ready  to  make  it." 

Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  bishop,  as 
lie  made  this  declaration,  and  both  he  and 
Mr.  Beare  were  much  affected.  The  pro- 
testations of  the  bishop,  as  to  his  having 
no  improper  intention,  were  repeated  sev- 


eral times.  Dr.  Milnor  expressed  to 
Bishop  Onderdonk,  before  parting,  the 
hope  that  what  had  occurred  in  this 
instance  would  put  him  on  his  guard  in 
future.  To  which  the  bishop  replied,  "  In 
regai'd  to  rumors  of  this  kind,  doctor, 
about  clergymen,  there  are  few  who  have 
not,  at  some  time,  had  to  encounter  them." 
Dr.  Milnor  then  said,  "  I  do  not  know  how 
that  may  be,  but,  in  regard  to  myself,  I 
have  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  min- 
istry, and  have  never  had  occasion  to 
encounter  such  a  difficulty." 

The  church  and  tlie  community  were 
filled  with  rumors  of  the  bishop's  conduct, 
a  const derable  period  preceding  any  initia- 
tion of  official  inquiry  into  the  case. 
When,  however,  things  took  a  legal  shape, 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  and 
Bishop  Onderdonk  was  notified  by  the 
three  presenting  bishops,  of  their  action  in 
the  piemises,  he  reiterated  his  absolute 
and  entire  innocence,  adding :  "  Yon  have 
had  your  ears  open  to  all  the  gossip  and 
scandal  which  men  reducing  themselves  to 
the  low  caste  of  informers  and  panders, 
ciuld  seek  out  and  scrape  togethei  for  the 
use  of  my  inveterite  enemies  It  being 
thus  known  thit  there  were  tishops  here 
who  made  it  then  bisiness  to  receive, 
eximme  and  sift  such  testimonv  has  done 
more  to  bring  public  scandal  on  the  church 
th  in  all  else  connected  with  this  business, 
and  has  gneu  an  intensity  of  malignant 
effort  to  men  desperately  set  upon  my 
turn  You  have  thus  been  the  means  of 
creating  the  public  rumor  which  is,  I 
under^ttnd,  an  assumed  ground  of  action 
foi  the  defense  andpnrifying  of  the  church. 
Thus  have  you  contributed  to  make  me,  and 
thiough  me  our  office,  our  church,  and  our 
religion,  a  scoffing  to  the  profane ;  and  done 
not  a  little  to  aggravate  my  wretchedness, 
and  help  the  purpose  of  my  enemies  to 
bring  on  my  ruin.  Contrast  with  all  this 
what  you  say  of  friendly  and  Christian 
feelings  towards  me.  You  speak  of  having 
been  enabled  to  clear  up  satisfactorily  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  of  the  charges 
which  had  been  laid  before  you.  What 
this  is,  you  say  not.     Eeport,  before  I  left 
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PliilaJuIpliia,  and  since  I  came  Lome, 
has  said  that  you.  were  in  possession  of  an 
affidavit  charging  me  with  presence  in  a 
house  of  ill-ftime.  Tlie  report,  as  was  to 
he  expected,  spread  wildly.  As  was  also 
to  be  expected,  it  swelled  in  character 
until  the  act  was  magnified  into  a  habit. 
As  my  friends,  you  were  bound  to  give 
me  at  once  the  name  of  my  false 
that  he  might  be  summarily 
his  villainy."  Such  waa  the  storm  of 
accusation  which  the  bishop  had  to  breast, 
and  to  meet  which,  uncording  to  the  terms 
of  legal  investigation,  he  was  summoned 
before  his  peers. 

The  solemn  convocation  was  held,  the 
anxiety  and  excitement  of  the  public  mind 
being  strained  to  their  utmost  tension. 
The  principal  evidence  in  support  of  the 
charges  has  already  been  cited.  Its 
extreme  improbability  was  a  leading  point 
in  the  masterly  argument  made  by  Mr. 
Graham,  in  defense  of  the  bishop.  "Is  it 
possible,"  said  Mr,  Graham,  "that  any 
man  of  sense — without  saying  one  word — 
without  making  a  single  advance  in  the 
shape  of  language,  either  indelicate  or 
otherwise,  as  she  states — with  a  lady  of 
whom  he  knew  very  little,  could  talt©  such 
liberties  as  those  described?  is  it  at  all 
within  the  limits  of  possibility,  that  a  man 
could,  while  riding,  in  broad  daylight,  in 
company  with  a  clergyman  with  whom  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  conversation, 
take  such  liberties  with  a  lady  sitting  by 
his  side — thrust  his  hand  into  her  bosom 
repeatedly,  and  keep  it  there — and  expect 
to  escape  detection  and  exposure  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  circumstances  could  have 
occurred,  consistently  with  any  of  the 
motives  which  ordinarily  attach  to  human 
action  ? "  Mr.  Graham's  plea  was  very 
eloquent  tliroughout. 

In  reply  to  this  argument  of  impossibil- 
ity, the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  Mr, 
Ketchum,  said :  "  I  thinfe  what  you  may 
regard  impossible  and  revolting,  would  be 
testified  to  as  q%ute  possible  by  yonder 
man  who  stands  at  the  corner  watching  to 
betray  female  innocence,  day  after  day ; 
and  by  thousands  in  this  city  who  are  in 


the  very  embraces  of  death.  Give  me  the 
man  with  strong  lustful  desires,  uji re- 
strained by  moral  principle,  and  I  tell  yoii 
that  nothing  is  impossible  to  him.  He 
will  accomplish  his  object,  and  that  in 
ways  utterly  unsuspected  and  unknown  by 
the  pure  and  virtuous  man.  The  difficulty 
in'  the  case,  and  there  is  none  other,  is, 
that  the  bishop  would  do  the  thing  at  all. 
Now  I  may  speak  of  a  case  which  was 
notorious.  A  few  years  ago,  in  a  neigh- 
boring city,  there  dwelt  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  not  an  Episcopalian,  learned,  ao- 
complished — moving  in  the  best  society; 
and  yet  that  man  would  start  with  his 
family  for  the  house  of  God,  and  return  on 
some  pretense  or  another  to  his  dwelling, 
and  there  perpetrate  the  most  shocking 
acts  with  his  negro  cook.  Why,  every  man 
said  that  was  imvoxsible,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  believed  if  sworn  to  by  the  negro 
cook;  but  in  the  honesty  of  Iiis  heart, 
when  he  was  found  guilty  of  other  offenses, 
he  confessed  the  whole.  He  laid  the 
whole  open — he  confessed  his  deeds,  bla<;lE 
as  they  were — he  submitted  to  the  disci- 
pline of  his  church.  Now,  we  must  not 
talk  of  things  beijig  iwjmssible." 

After  due  deliberation,  the  final  decision- 
of  a  majority  of  the  court  was,  to  declare 
him  guilty  of  immorality/  and  impurity. 
This  was  concurred  in  by  Bishops  Chase, 
Brownell,  Hopkins,  Smith,  Mcllvaine, 
Folk,  Lee,  Johns,  Eastburn,  Henshaw,  and 
Freeman ;  and  sentence  was  thereupon 
decreed,  suspending  the  accused  frOm  all 
exercise  of  his  functions  as  minister  and 
bishop.  Of  the  other  bishops  constituting 
the  court,  some  were  in  favor  of  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty,  others  for  admonition,  etc. 
The  bishops  not  included  in  the  majority 
just  named,  were  Messrs.  Meade,  Otey, 
Elliott,  Ives,  Doane,  Kemper,  DeLance3', 
Gadsden,  Wittingham.  The  final  sentence 
of  suspension,  however,  waa  generally  ac- 

Outside  of  the  court,  it  was  charged  by 
the  friends  of  the  accused,  who  were  many, 
and  influential  and  unwavering,  that  per- 
sonal and  doctrinal  hostility  to  Bishop 
Onderdonk,  was  at  the  foundation  of  this 
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movement.  The  bisliop,  supported  by 
such  men  as  Seabiiry,  Haight,  Berrian, 
Mc Vicar,  Price,  and  Shelton,  was  regarded 
as  upholding  'High  Church'  views;  op- 
posed to  which  were  men  like  Anthon, 
Tyngj  Hawks,  Duer,  Oakley,  etc.  It  was 
alleged,  too,  that  this  same  theological  bit- 
terness was  the  cause  o£  the  opposition  so 
strenuously  made  to  tlie  bishop's  restora- 
tion to  the  episcopate  in  after  years,  not^ 
withstanding  the  efforts  put  forth  by  his 
friends  for  the  remission  of  his  sentence. 

Thus,  in  the  zenith  of  their  fame,  these 
two  powerful  bishops  were  struck  down 
from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  position 
known  in  tlie  Protestant  Church.  Bishop 
Onderdonk,  of  Pennsylvania,  received  a 
remission  of  his  sentence  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  years ;  but  age  and  infirmity  pre- 
vented other  than  occasional  ministrations, 
1  after,  in  the  seventieth 
At  the  same  age,  like- 
uspended  bishop  of  Kew 
in  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
1861.  His  funeral  took  place  at  Trinity 
church.  Dr.  Seabury  preaching  the  funeral 
sermon,  and  the  pall-bearers  were  Kev. 
Messrs.  South  gate,  Berrian,  Creighton, 
Brown,  Price,  Cutler,  Hawks,  Leonard, 
Porter,  Parker,  Johnson,  Galiaudet,  Dra- 
per, and  others.  All  parties  in  the  church 
united  to  do  lionor  to  the  memory  of  the 


and  he  died  soo 
year  of  his  age. 
wise,  died  the  i 
York,  namely,  ■ 


In  his  last  sickness,  the  bishop  of  New 
York,  though  very  weak  in  body,  was  fully 
possessed  of  his  mind,  and  conversed  quite 


freely.  On  being  visited  by  Ecv.  Dr, 
Vinton,  Dr.  Vinton  suggested  that  if  the 
bishop  desired  prayers,  it  would  bo  grati- 
fying to  him  to  minister  to  him  in  that 
way.  He  answered,  "Do  so,  doctor:  it 
would  be  very  comforting  and  desirable." 
The  "  Office  ol  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  " 
was  iised,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
also  the  prayer  for  "  A  sick  person  when 
there  appeareth  but  little  hope  of  recovery." 

The  bishop  made  every  response  audibly, 
while  lying  on  his  bed,  with  his  hands 
clasped  and  eyes  looking  up  to  heaven. 

Among  the  questions  to  be  asked  in  the 
Examination  of  the  Sick,  are  these  :  "Do 
you  repent  you  truly  of  your  sins  ?  Are 
you  in  charity  with  all  the  world  ?  "  The 
bisliop  closed  his  eyes  while  he  spoke  of 
himself  as  a  sinner,  both  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed ;  saying  that  "  in  his  most  earn- 


est endeav       t    1       f 

church,  as  w  11 

have  a  cons  d    f 

God  and  t  w    1  h 

and  polluti       — tl  p 

he  added,     I    t  tl      11 

with  the  m    t     nf  1  h  d 

death,  that         7  1   P 

for  salvatio 

one — our  S 

Eoclt     of    A 

Vinton  in    1 

solemn  ear 

which  I  ha      h 

I  have  bee 

acquits  me, 
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UMANITY— even  tlie  hardiest 
and  bravest  portions  of  it — in- 
stinctively shrinks,  with  dread, 
pain  attendant  upon  a 
deliberate  cutting  of  the  living 
flesh  by  surgical  instruments. 
The  case  is  related  of  a  bliitf 
old  English  admiral — one  of  the 
stoutest  hearts  that  ever  boat,  m 
whose  men  of  every 
grade  are,  to  a  proverb,  daunt- 
-who,  in  the  opening  of  his 
distinguished  career,  had  been  engaged  in  cutting  out  an  enemy's  frigate.  From  the 
gun-boat,  he  climbed  up  the  ship's  steep  side,  and,  foremost  of  his  crew,  had  reached  the 
bulwarks,  when,  receiving  a  stunning  blow,  he  fell  into  his  boat  again,  striking  his 
back  with  great  violence.  Years  afterwards,  a  tumor  had  grown  on  the  injured 
part ;  and  at  length  the  admiral — gray,  and  bent  in  years — ^found  it  advisable  that 
this  growth  sliould  be  removed.  The  man  that  never  feared  death  in  its  most  ghastly 
and  appalling  form,  now  shrank  from  the  surgeon's  knife  ;  the  removal,  contemplated  by 
the  man  of  many  battles  with  feeling  almost  akin  to  childish  fear,  was  long  deferred ; 
and  at  length,  half  stupefied  by  opium  though  he  was,  a  most  unsteady  patient  did  he 
prove  during  the  operation. 
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Numberless  instances  liave  tliere  been, 
too,  of  woniei! — mothers — who,  for  their 
kindred,  have  been  at  any  time  ready  to  sac- 
rifice their  lives,by  watching  aiid  privation, 
in  loathsome  and  tainted  chambers  of  infec- 
tious disease,  but,  when  themselves  be- 
came victims  of  that  which  they  knew  re- 
quired a  surgical  operation,  and  which, 
without  this,  they  were  well  assured  must 
miserably  consume  them  away, —  even 
these  noble  minds,  resolute  in  the  prospect 
of  death,  have  yet  quailed  under  the  fear 
of  surgical  suffering;  they  have  studiously 
concealed  their  malady  from  their  nearest 
friends,  aad  deliberately  preferred  the 
misery  of  a  fatal,  and  unchecked,  and 
gnawing  cancer,  to  the  apprehended  tor- 
ture of  an  operation,  temporary  though  it 
bo.  This  feeling  has  been  universal,  in 
all  ages,  among  the  victims  of  keen  physi- 
cal suffering. 

From  time  immemorial,  means  have 
been  sought,  and  with  partial  success,  to 
relieve  and  even  to  destroy  pain,  during 
the  manipulations  of  practical  surgery. 
For  this  purpose,  opium,  Indian  hemp, 
mesmerism,  and  nitrons  oxide  gas  and 
alcohol,  have  been  employed,  and  all  in 
their  turn  abandoned,  except  tliat  opium 
in  many  cases,  and  mesmerism  in  a  few, 
still  continued  to  be  used  with  imperfect 
success,  and  almost  always  with  the  subse- 
quent dis-idvantage  of  heidache,  feverish 
ness,  or  other  general  disorder 

Itioas  > eseti ed  f 01  tlw  Simple  mhala 
tion  of  a  certain  qas — J}UT6  siilphurio 
ether — to  achieve  in  surgery  that  Jor  whuh 
surgeons  had  for  centuries  labored,  and 
labored  m  vain  ' 

This  was  m  184b  A  certain  old  gentle- 
man, howe\ei, — as  the  case  is  n'wrr'ited, — 
was  not  altogether  ^  stianger  to  the  com 
forting  effects  of  this  same  anodvne  pro 
cess,  some  forty  years  previouslj  He  h  id 
discoveied  th'tt  the  fumes  of  ether  cjuld 
lull  him  into  foigetfulness  of  the  pama 
and  disquietude  of  i  hustling  and  check 
ered  life  He  wa,  a  man  of  reseirch  m 
his  waj  ,  turious  in  beds,  baths,  and  j  lo 
fessing  to  understlnd  diseiie  and  its  cure 
better  bj    f^r  than  hii   fellows      But  he 


was  loose  in  principle,  as  well  as  weak  in 
science,  and  no  doubt,  most  deservedly, 
had  many  roughnesses  in  life  which  he 
could  wish  to  rub  away.  His  mode  was 
this ;  Obtaining  an  ounce  or  two  of 
ether,  he  leisurely  sniffed  up  its  vapor,  sitr 
ting  softly  the  while,  and  manifestly  en- 
joying a  time  of  calmness  and  repose, 
greatly  to  his  liking.  Indeed,  on  being 
interrogated,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
blandly  answering,  "soothing,  sir,  sooth- 
ing to  an  immeasurable  degree."  In  this 
oblivion  to  the  disgusting  harassments 
of  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
many  times  a  day.  He  had  curiously  dis- 
covered that  the  fumes  of  ether  could 
relieve,  temporarily,  from  the  pains  of  a 
mind  ill  at  ease  ;  bnt  he  was  not  to  know 
that  it  could  still  more  wonderfully 
assuage  the  body's  worst  suffering. 

The  divuigement  of  this  most  beneficent 
boon  to  the  world  since  man's  moral  re- 
demption— by  which  the  most  dreaded  of 
surgical  operations  can  be  performed  dur- 
ing a  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  patient 
—not  merely  with  little  suffering,  hut  ab- 
solutely with  none — is  due  to  three  Ameri- 
cans, namely,  Drs.  Morton,  Jackson,  and 
Wells  ;  but  to  which  of  these  is  due  the 
priority  or  chief  merit  of  the  discovery,  is 
a  question  long  and  bitterly  discussed,  and 
still  undecided.  Certainly,  however,  the 
proi  eedmgs  ol  each  of  these  gentlemen,  in 
connection  Kith  the  discovery,  show  un 
doubted  scientific  acutenesa,  ingenuity, 
zed  and  peiseieiante 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  marvelous  dia(.over3 
was  reiened  miy  well  be  desciibed  as 
unbounded  Wafted  acioss  the  Atlantic, 
it  was  it  once  hailed  w  ith  raptuious  es. 
ultation  in  England,  and  speeddj  adopted 
jn  most  of  the  large  hospitals  thnughout 
the  kingdom — also,  m  the  vast  hospitals 
of  Pans  ind  in  the  numeious  institutions 
(f  hke  (hiiacter  m  Germanj,  including 
th  ISO  so  celebiatcd  at  "\  leiina  and  Berlin 

fotill,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
regaideJ  the  disiovery  with  distrust,  and 
somt  uf  the  public  medical  institutions 
barred  their  d  ora  ngnu  st  the   new  all(^ 
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viatiug  agent.  Objections  taaed  on  relig- 
ious grounds  were  urged  agaiiist  the  em- 
ployment of  ether.  Pain,  it  was  argued, 
was  the  natural  and  intended  consequence 
of  the  primal  sin,  and  therefore  any  attempt 
to  do  away  with  it  must  he  wrong.  These 
objectors  failed  to  see  that  their  argument, 
if  it  proved  anything,  proved  too  mucli, 
since  it  he!d  with  equal  cogency  against 
any  and  every  remedial  agency,  in  all 
cases  wliataoever.  Others  opposed  the 
ansesthetic  o  the  gro  nl  that  la'ii  is  s  1 
utary,  and  tl  at  its  ann  1  lat  o  i      ould  I  e 


this,  it  was  alleged  that  the  new  agent 
might  be  used  for  infamous  purposes.  "  A 
fatal  habit,"  it  was  said,  "  had  sprung  up 
of  using  ether,  like  opium,  for  purposes  of 
exhilaration,  to  all  intents  intoxication. 
A  burglar  forced  his  way  into  a  mansion 
when  aJl  its  occupants  were  in  profound 
slumber,  and,  applying  ether  to  them,  he 
had  the  house  all  to  himself."  Frequent 
accidents,  moreover,  resulted  from  the  use 
of  impure  ether  by  unskillful  hands,  so  fre- 
que  it  indeed  that  prosecution  was  threat- 
ened f  1  adi    n  stering  it  at  all. 


HoraceN>/eus 


h\zirl  li  t  the  ]itient  And  an  emi- 
eipressed  the  doubt 
a  true  advantage  in 
It  IS  a  trivial  mat- 
'  to  suffer,  and  a  dis- 
it  the   prevention  of 


nent     ph)  sio!  ^    t 
whetheL   theie   wer 
suppressing  pain 
tei     said  this  '.toic     '  to 
tover^  whose  object  is  tl 
pain  11  of  slight  intere  t 

Then  too  letters  came  pouimg  in  up  jn 
the  disc  werer  fiom  all  over  the  civilized 
world  upl railing  hiin  Hith  having  an 
nounued  the  cUims  of  a  humbug  He 
also  receive!  CDn^tii  t  iisits  from  profes 
sional  gentlemen  who  questioned  the  ac 
curjr\     f  the  p\rerimente      Woise  than 


But  the  domain  of  the  grim  demon, 
Pain,  having  once  been  successfully  in- 
vaded, humanitj'  and  science  were  ill-dis- 
posed to  yield  the  vantage  ground.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  surgery 
in  America,  Bi.  0.  W.  Holmes,  said: 
"  The  knife  is  searching  for  disease — the 
pulleys  are  dragging  bick  dislocated 
limbs — niture  he r= elf  is  noilving  out  the 
primal  curse,  which  dumed  the  tenderest 
of  her  creatures  to  the  sharpest  of  her 
trials,  but  the  fierce  extremity  of  her 
suffering  has  been  steeped  in  the  waterb 
of  foigetfulness,  ind  the  deepest   furrow 
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in  tlie  knotted  brow  of  iigony  has  been 
smoothed  forever."  So,  too,  that  world- 
renowned  surgeon  and  anatomist,  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren, — grave,  venerable,  and 
dispassionate, — exclaimed : 

"  Who  could  I  g       J  tJ    t  i 

in//  the  knife  tl     d  In.  t     k      fil 


face  might  pro  I 

t 

/ 

mixed  delig/l  —tl   t 

tl      t 

9        <} 

twisting  of  i  ist 

tl 

t 

tlve  bladder       jf  t  b 

P 

ed  I J 

heautiftd  dre  m 

It  was  nat  ral 

h         ta 

ly   tht 

benevolence     1      Id  p 

mpt  tl 

] 

snrgeon  to  an  1      tt 
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gnt  1 

tion,  for  it  suppl    d  t 

1  m     d 

d      t  m 

long  sought,  f     th 

f    ftl 

a^ 

ting  pain  the    w 

Ij 

llgdt 

inflict  in  the  p      t 
For  sci-eaming       d    t 

I  tl         1 

1     t 

suffering  «nd     tl 

g         k 

f      th 

ization    subst  t  t  d 

mpl  t 

mpt 

from   pain,  a    oc    t  d 

m 

th   tl 

quietnde,  me  Ltl       d 

V        1 

£d    1 

sleep ;    in  oth  tl    1 1  i 

imaginary  busy  ^lenea,  and  i 
and  in  others,  with  a  perfect 
of  surrounding  objects  and  events.  The 
obstetrician  finds  in  it  the  means  of  alle- 
viating that  distress  with  which  woman 
has  always  been  afBicted,  when  in  the 
act  of  becoming  a  mother.  To  the  physi- 
cian it  affords  one  of  the  most  useful,  as 
it  is  one  of  his  most  prompt,  remedies. 
He,  before,  had  no  reliable  means  of  re- 
lieving the  spasms  of  tetanus ;  he  not 
unfrequently  failed  to  procure  sleep,  in 
delirium  tremens,  when  the  question  was 
one  of  sleep  or  death ;  his  before  pallia- 
tive remedy,  opium,  for  the  pain  of  colic, 
too  often  purchased  temporary  relief  at  the 
expense  of  an  aggravation  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  and  of  increased  difficulties  in 
its  cure;  and  he  occasionally  witnessed 
the  breaking  up  of  the  system  of  a  neu- 
ralgic patient,  more  as  a  consequence  of 
repeated  large  doses  of  opium,  than  of  the 
disease  itself. 

Heretofore,  also,  the  shock  of  all  serious 
operations  had  been  formidable.  The 
patient,  however  resigned  and  courageous. 


was  deeply    impressed    in    system ;    tlio 
pulse  became  feeble,  the  surface  cold  and 
pale,    the  eye   dim,    respiration  troubled, 
and  the  whole  powers  of  life  brought  low. 
With  the  use  of  ether,  this  is  otherwise. 
P    t      t  on  may  take  place,  thighs  may  be 
p  t  t  d,  stones  extracted,  tumors    re- 
d  dentistry  in  all  its  branches  per- 
i         d     the  chief  deviations  from  tlie  noi-- 
1    h    acters  of  health  being,  in  all  these 
ju  h  as  are  known  to  be  the  effects  of 

th    —  nd,  accordingly,  both  manageable 
1  t      sient.     In  the  army,  it  has  been 
f  tmd    f  incalculable  service,  in  cases  ro- 
]  the  use  of  the  probe  and  and  knife, 

— tl         lly  ample  opportunity  in  this  field 
d  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  in  Mexico, 

I         the   battle-grounds  of  the  South, 
dd    g  f  esh  triumphs  to  the  discovery. 
It       11  be  interesting  to  give,  at  this 
p      t  account   of  the  first    surgical 

p      f       performed  wilder  the  influence 
f   th      the  result  of  which  so  fully  de- 
t    t  d  this  glorious  truth  of  science. 
It  oc  d  at  the  Massachusetts  General 

Ho^P  tal,  the  operator  being  Dr.  Hay  ward. 
In  his  own  narration  of  the  circum- 
stances of  this  deeply  interesting  and  most 
important  occasion.  Dr.  Hay  ward  says :  "  It 
was  my  fortune  to  perform  the  first  capital 
operation  on  a  patient  rendered  insensible 
by  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether.  It 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  professional 
man  to  he  the  witness  of  a  scene  of  more 
intense  interest.  The  operating-room  was 
crowded ;  many  were  obliged  to  stand. 
Besides  the  class  of  students  in  attend- 
ance on  the  lectures,  numbering  more  than 
one  hundred,  and  many  of  the  principal 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city  and 
neighborhood,  there  were  present  several 
clergymen,  lawyers,  and  other  individuals, 
from  the  various  callings  of  life.  When 
I  entered  the  theater,  before  the  patient 
was  brought  in,  I  found  it,  to  my  surprise, 
filled  in  every  part,  except  the  floor  on 
which  the  table  stood,  witli  persons  on 
whose  countenances  was  depicted  the  al- 
most painful  anxiety  with  which  they 
awaited  the  result  of  the  experiment  they 
were  about  to  witness.     I  simply  told  them 
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that  I  had  decided,  with  the  advice  o£  my 
colleagues,  to  allow  the  patient  on  whom  I 
was  to  operate,  to  inhale  an  article  which 
was  said  to  have  the  power  o£  annulling 
pain.  The  patient  was  then  brought  in. 
She  was  a  delicate  looking  girl  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  for 
a  long  time  from  a  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  knee-joint.  It  had  at  length  sup- 
purated; there  were  extensive  openings 
into  the  cavity  of  the  joint ;  the  cartilages 
were  ulcerated,  and  partly  absorbed  ;  the 
bones  carioiia,  and  symptoms  of  hectic 
fever  had  already  made  their  appearance. 
As  soon  as  she  was  weJI  arranged  on  the 
table  I  told  her  that  I  should  let  her 
breathe  something  which  I  hoped  would 
prevent  her  from  suffering  much  from  the 
operation,  and  that  she  need  not  be  afraid 
of  breathing  it  freely."  The  critical 
nature  of  this  case  can  easily  be  appre- 
ciated, even  by  the  unprofessional  mind, 
and  the  result  is  fraught  with  deep  and 
romantic  interest. 

It  being  desirable  that  the  amputation 
should  be  performed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
Dr.  Hayward  decided  t«  accomplish  it 
by  means  of  the  flap  operation.  One  per- 
son was  to  compress  the  artery,  another  to 
withdraw  the  flaps,  a  third  to  hand  the  in- 
struments, and  a  fourth  to  watch,  the  pulse. 
Dr.  Hayward  grasped  the  patient's  limb 
with  his  left  hand,  and  held  the  amputat- 
ing knife  behind  him  in  his  right,  care- 
fully concealed  from  her  view.  The 
mouth-piece  of  the  inhaling  instrument 
was  then  put  into  her  mouth,  and  she  was 
directed  to  take  long  inspirations.  After 
breathing  in  this  way  a  short  time,  the 
nostrils  were  compressed,  so  that  all  the 
air  that  went  into  the  lunga  must  first 
pass  through  the  machine,  and  of  coarse 
be  mixed  with  the  vapor  of  the  ether. 
She  breathed  with  perfect  ease,  and  with- 
out struggling,  and  in  about  three  minutes 
from  the  time  the  instrument  was  put 
into  her  mouth.  Dr.  Morton  said,  'She  is 
ready.'  A  death-like  silence  reigned  in 
the  room ;  no  one  moved,  or  hardly 
breathed.  The  doctor  passed  the  knife 
directly  througli  the  limb,  and  brought  it 


out  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  and  made  the 
upper  flap.  The  patient  gave  no  sign  of 
feeling  or  consciousness,  but  looked  like 
one  in  a  deep,  quiet  sleep.  Every  other 
person  in  the  room  took  a  full  inspiration 
that  was  distinctly  audible,  and  seemed  to 
feel  that  they  could  now  breathe  again. 
The  second  flap  was  then  made,  the  bone 
sawed,  five  arteries  were  tied,  and  as  the 
doctor  was  tightening  the  ligature  upon 
the  sixth  and  last  she  groaned,  being  the 
first  indication  of  sensibility  that  had 
been  given.  Nothing  more  was  done  than 
to  bring  the  flaps  together,  cover  the 
stump  with  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water, 
and  apply  two  or  three  turns  of  a  roller  to 
keep  them  in  place.  Her  consciousness 
soon  returned ;  site  was  wholly  ignorant 
that  the  operation  had  heen  done!  For 
some  time  she  would  not  believe  it,  and 
said  that  she  had  felt  nothing  till  the 
doctor  tied  the  last  artery.  The  operation 
lasted  a  minute  and  three-quarters. 

The  phenomena,  or  effects,  produced  by 
the  administration  of  ether,  are  extremely 
various,  depending  inuch,  of  course,  upon 
the  temperament,  habits,  and  condition  of 
the  patient.  Sometimes  the  dream  is  ex- 
quisitely charming,  and  the  patient  seems 
passed  into  another  and  a  better  world. 
Sometimes  the  opposite  state  obtains,  the 
patient  betraying  manifest  uneasiness 
while  in  the  trance,  by  restless,  staring, 
anguished  eye-balls,  hy  groaning,  and  by 
wrestling  movements  of  the  body.  And 
these  are  not  loath  to  emerge  from  the 
effects  of  the  drug,  while  the  former  part 
with  them  grudgingly.  One  poor  girl,  for 
instance,  had  struggled  hai'd  during  an 
amputation,  yet  felt  no  pain ;  and,  on  com- 
ing to  herself,  thankfulness  ^vas  expressed 
in  every  feature,  as  well  as  by  her  blithe 
tongue,  for  she  "tJweht  the  deil  had  a 
ffvipo'  her  a'  the  time." 

In  some  cases,  the  dreamer  is  falling  from 
a  great  height  rapidly,  down  and  down  into 
some  unfathomable  abyss.  In  other  cases, 
the  dream  is  warlike ;  personal  to  the 
dreamer ;  or  of  by-gone  days,  implicating 
some  great  military  demonstration ;  and 
the  crack  of  tooth-pulling  has  thus  passed 
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off  as  the  din  of  ordnance.  Sometimes,  in 
youth,  the  dream  has  been  "  all  fun ;"  and 
the  dreamer  has  l>een  anxious  to  be  back 
into  the  midst  of  his  pleasant  pastime 
again,  even  at  the  cost  of  another  tooth- 
drawing.  The  patient,  if  a  wanderer,  and 
then  in  a  strange  land,  may  dream  pleas- 
antly of  home — "  she  had  been  home,  it 
was  beautiful,  and  she  had  been  gone  a 
month ; "  so  said  one  poor  woman  in  the 
midst  of  what,  without  the  ether,  would 
have  been  agony. 

Sometimes  the  dream  passes  steadily  on 
to  completion,  sometimes  it  is  abruptly 
closed  by  some  critical  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  operator — tlie  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  with  a  sudden  wrench,  for  example. 
A  soldier  dreams  of  guns  and  bayonets, 
and  strife,  and  clamor  ;  a  sailor,  of  ships, 
and  storms,  and  grog ;  an  Irishman  of 
whiskey  and  shillalahs,  and  a  "  skrim- 
niage  ; "  a  boy  of  marbles,  tops,  and  "  lots 
of  fun  ; "  a  mother,  of  home  and  children ; 
a  girl,  of  gala-days  and  finery. 

A  tippler  fancies  he  is  in  the  grog-shop, 
and  there  he  may  enjoy  himself  hugely — 
or  he  may  dream  "  his  wife  came  to  fetch 
him."  Quarrelsome  men  grow  pugilistic, 
and  coats  may  be  doffed  with  appropriate 
accompaniment  of  word  and  action. 
Young  men,  having  some  one  in  their  list 
of  female  aoquaintance  dearer  than  the 
rest,  grow  active  lovers,  and  in  lone  walks, 
earnest  conversations,  or  soft  whisperings, 
seem  to  make  rare  progress  in  their  suit. 
The  swearing  and  dissolute  may  indulge 
in  oaths  and  profane  jests.  The  man  of 
fervent  piety,  who  is  habitually  looking 
heavenward,  may  not  only  suppose  himself 
translated  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  hut  may 
take  part  in  imagined  exercises  there.  A 
patient  of  this  class  was  known  thus  to 
employ  himself  immediately  after  a  pain- 
ful operation ;  four  verses  of  a  psalm  were 
sung  by  him  very  loudly,  with  his  eyes 
fixed,  his  body  in  a  tremor,  and  intense 
fervor  shown  in  every  movement ;  he 
would  not  be  interrupted,  and  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the 
operation-room,  seeing  that  he  found  him- 
self 80  wonderfully  happy  there — said  he 


had  been  in  heaven,  and  had  seen  his 
Savior ;  on  reaching  his  bed,  he  fell  on  hta 
knees  and  was  rapt  in  prayer. 

Not  always,  however,  is  the  dream  con- 
sistent with  the  character.  Among  the 
instances  showing  this,  is  that  of  a  young, 
simpering  and  innocent  damsel,  who, 
addressing  a  most  amiable  and  excellent 
dentist,  knitting  her  brow  into  something 
more  than  a  frown,  clenching  her  fist,  and 
scowling  defiance,  vowed  in  the  most  up- 
roarious tone  and  manner,  that  if  he  ven- 
tured near  her  with  his  profane  touch, 
"  big  blackguard,  as  he  was,  ahe^d  knock 
him,  down."  And  so,  too,  staid,  demure, 
elderly  persons,  have,  in  most  abandoned 
gayety,  insisted  on  the  operator  forthwith 
joining  them  in  a  joyous  polka! 

In  plain  language,  as  in  plain  fact — saya 
an  English  reviewer,  whose  interesting 
resume  is  here  quoted  —  the  patient  is 
drunk.  Sometimes  the  consciousness  of 
this  condition  is  made  apparent  by  the 
sensations  which  are  induced  in  the  early 
period  of  inhalation,  "You'll  have  me 
drunk  ! "  cried  one ;  "  Oh,  you  rascals  !  I 
know  what  you  are ; "  evidently  supposing 
that  he  had  fallen  into  loose  society,  and 
that  his  companions  had  a  design  on  him. 
But  it  is  on  coming  out  of  the  trance,  that 
the  intoxication  shows  most.  The  patient 
sways  as  he  tries  to  stand ;  is  gari-ulous, 
sprightly,  and  humorous ;  and  often  in- 
sists on  shaking  hands  with  all  and 
sundry.  The  unsteadiness  of  gait,  and 
lightness  of  head,  sometimes  have  .in 
inconvenient  duration,  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  most  worthy  lady,  who,  leav- 
ing the  dentist  too  soon,  had  to  grope  her 
way  along  the  railing  of  the  street,  in 
noonday,  and  ran  no  slight  risk  of  losing 
all  reputation  for  sobriety. 

Among  the  many  amusing  examples  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  administration 
of  the  antesthetic — in  addition  to  its  pri- 
mary quality  of  annulling  pain — the  follow- 
ing may  be  cited  :  An  Irish  woman,  who 
liad  never  heard  of  ether  prerious  to  call- 
ing upon  the  dentist  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  large  molar  tooth  extracted,  took 
it  on  being  told  that  she  would  suffer  no 
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pain,  and  would,  probably,  liavo  ati  inter- 
view with  her  friends  in  the  old  country. 
Just  as  its  influence  commenced,  the 
doctor  remarked  that  he  would  like  to 
have  her  observe  what  occupation  her 
friends  were  engaged  in,  if  she  succeeded 
in  finding  them.  The  tooth  was  drawn  ; 
she  moved  not  a  muscle  of  the  face,  but 
remained  as  in  a.  quiet  sleep,  for  about  one 


machinery,  declared  herself  unhurt  by  the 
operation,  and  wished  the  doctor  to  see  if 
there  was  not  "  another  tooth  what  wanted 
to  be  drew." 

Another  example  of  this  class,  was  that 
of  a  middle-aged  Irishman,  who  had  sus- 
tained compound  fracture  of  the  leg.  The 
fracture  had  not  united,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  a  dead  piece  of  bone,  and 


minute.  Upon  opening  her  eyes,  she 
exclaimed,  "  I  Inve  seen  -ill  ray  friends ; 
they  were  engaged  m  spinning — and  don't 
I  hear  their  wheels  now,  sure  ? "  She 
said  it  appeared  to  her  as  tliough  she  had 
been  absent  many  months.  Slie  recol- 
lected that  she  went  home  in  a  steam 
vessel,    heard    the    noise    of    steam   and 


it  became  necessarj  to  lemovc  this  by  a 
painful  operation,  in  the  following  manner : 
The  patient  was  seated  on  a  table,  and 
the  inhalation  wasapplied.  At  first,  little 
effect  was  produced,  but  after  some  min- 
utes, the  patient  fell  backwards,  as  in  a 
swoon.  The  operator  was  then  about  to 
proceed;    but   the   man   immediately  oh- 
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jected,  saying  that  "  he  was  not  asleep,  and 
that  he  trusted  nothing  would  be  done 
till  he  was  asleep."  For  full  twenty  min- 
utes more  the  inhalation  went  ob,  the  man 
confused  and  talkative,  but  wide-awalte, 
and  occasionally  expressing  very  emphati- 
cally his  conviction  that  "  it  would  not  do." 
At  length,  however,  while  in  this  wakeful 
state,  the  operation  was  begun.  Incisions 
were  made  on  the  shin,  and  flaps  were  dis- 
sected off  so  as  to  expose  the  bone  beneath. 
A  portion  of  this  was  sawn  and  clipped 
through,  and  then  the  dead  bone  was 
removed.  Only  during  the  clipping  of  the 
bone  with  strong  straining  pliers  did  any 
sign  of  feeling  escape  from  the  patient, 
who  was  busy  inhaling  all  the  while,  and 
now  and  then  protesting  that  "  it  wouldn't 
do."  The  operation  occupied  about  ten 
minutes,  and,  from  the  highly  sensitive 
nature  of  the  parts  involved,  must  have 
been  attended  with  excruciating  suffering 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  After  it 
was  over,  the  operator  said  to  the  patient — 

"I  suppose  you  won't  let  me  operate 
to-day  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  patient, 
"it  won't  do;  I  must  be  asleep.  The 
thing  hasn't  succeeded  with  me,  and  I  am 
sure  it  can't  succeed  with  any  one  else,  for 
I  did  everything  I  could  to  get  asleep,  for 
my  orni  sake,  and  I'd  do  anything  to  plase 
you." 


m't  ( 


"Tb 
cut  into  the  leg  ?" 

"  No ;  I  must  be  asleep ;  we  can  try  it 
another  time." 

This  plain  proof  of  Ins  utter  unconscious- 
ness of  the  operation  having  been  per- 
formed was  acknowledged  by  the  specta- 
tors in  a  hearty  round  of  applause.  The 
patient  then  sat  up,  and,  seeing  the  wound, 
burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 
saying— 

"No  doubt  thar^s  blood,  or  something 
very  like  it;  but  I  haven't  felt  'a  single 
thing  done  to  my  leg.  That  hates  the 
globe !  " 

On  being  asked  decidedly  as  to  his 
having  felt  anything,  he  repeatedly  an- 
swered "  Not  a  ha'  porth."-    He  got  into 


amazing  spirits,  and  refused  to  leave  the 
room  until  he  had  told  "all  about  the  tol- 
drums  of  the  business,"  And  then,  with 
the  manner  of  a  tipsy  man,  and  very 
happy,  he  kept  surgeons  and  students  in  a 
roar  of  laughter  for  some  minutes  with  a 
narrative  of  his  condition  during  the  in- 
halation, which,  Irish-like,  seemed  to  have 
an  interminable  medley  of  imaginary 
lights   and    "killings"  going  on   around 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  Drs, 
Jackson,  Morton,  and  Wells,  respectively, 
claim  the  honor  of  having  discovered  this 
great  fact  in  chemical  and  medical  science, 
and  the  claim  of  each  is  supported  by  a 
formidable  army  of  names  and  evidence. 
One  of  the  most  candid  investigators  of 
the  character  and  weight  of  these  several 
and  conflicting  claims,  has  presented  the 
case  in  this  lights  namely;  That  to  Dr. 
Wells  unquestionably  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  first  demonstrated  the  happy 
idea  of  deadening  sensibility  in  painful 
operations,  by  using  hotli  nitrous  oxide 
and  sulphuric  ether ;  that  to  Dr.  Jackson, 
the  thanks  of  the  world  are  due  for  lend- 
ing that  influence  which  his  well-earned 
reputation  quiilified  him  to  do,  in  estab- 
lishing confidence  in  the  public  mind  in 
the  use  of  sulphuric  ether,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  nitrous  oxide ;  and  that,  to  Dr. 
Morton's  indefatigable  exertions  in  secur- 
ing the  attention  of  leading  medical  men 
to  the  subject,  was  due  the  rapid  adoption 
of  sulphuric  ether  in  connection  with  the 
practice  of  surgery.  But,  singularly 
enough,  though  the  French  Academy  has 
acknowledged,  by  pecuniary  and  honorary 
awards,  the  indebtedness  of  mankind  to 
the  American  discoverers  of  this  vast 
blessing  to  humanity,  the  American  gov- 
ernment has  thus  far  failed  to  confer  any 
reward  upon  any  one  of  the  distinguished 
claimants,  A  costly  and  superb  monu- 
ment, designed  and  executed  with  con- 
summate skill  by  Wai-d,  the  eminent 
sculptor,  and  erected  at  the  cost  of  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Boston,  in  honor  of  this 
great  discovery,  now  adorns  the  public 
gai'den  of  that  city. 
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I'^FKRENCE  of  opinion  there  may- 
be, with  regard  to  the  ahstract 
C[uestioii,  who  first  conceived  tlie 
—       peculiar     principle    involved    in 
sewing  hy  machinery,  and  even 
t  to  who  was  the  original  con- 
f  a  machine  capable  of  fulfilling 
.  but,  so  far  as  actual  demonstra- 
of  its  feasibleness  j.nd  utility  js  con 
id  foi  the  gieat  reiults  whuh 
hi^  e  followed  that  demonstration  the  n  orl  1 
must  be    coniidered    ts  indebted  to  Eliis 
Ho\>e  Ji    a  Masiadiusetts  mechanic,  bom 
"Hid  reared  in  obscuie  ciicumstances  and 
at  an    earlj    age   thiown    upon    Ii  a   o^in 
leiouices  ot  industrious  endeavor,  for  simple   bub 
Bistence 

It  may  be  lemaited  as  i  generil  fat.t  tint  tl  p 
p  ciliai  or  original  principle  characterizing  the 
raolem  'ie«ingnnchine  consists  m  then  eof  tio 
threads  one  beimj  fed  by  a  needle  and  the  other — 
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termed,  tl  1      y  tl        d — b       g       p- 
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machine. 
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in  a  certa  Id  t  Th 

needle  w  tl    th       y  th  t  d 

double-pointed,  is  beautiful Ij  employed  n 
the  embroidery  machinoj  wh  h  a  old 
French  device.  This  macl  e  worl  ed 
upon  cloth  as  many  as  sixt  n  1  r  fiw  tea 
or  flowers  at  the  same  t  me     tl  e      1  ole 
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a  ttee  of  tlie  whole,  gathered  about 

the  I  tt  g  machine  and  its  proprietor, 
■vad  w  ere  1  stening  to  an  explanation  of  its 
pr  [le  h  n  Davis,  in  bis  wild,  extravai. 
^ant  viy  bt  ke  in  with  the  question — 
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"  What  are  you  bothering  yourselrcs 
with  a  knitting-machine  for  ?  Why  don't 
you  make  a  sewing-machine  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  said  the  capitalist ; 
"but  it  can't  be  done." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  can,"  said  Davis ;  "  I  can 
make  a  sewing-machine  myself." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "you  do  it, 
Davis,  and  I'll  insure  you  an  independent 
fortune." 

Among  the  workmen  who  stood  by  and 
listened  to  this  conversation — and  in  this 
instance  at  least  the  old  adage  concern- 
ing listeners  appears  to  have  been  reversed 
— says  Parton,  was  Howe  ;  and  from  that 
time   ho  was  in  the  habit,  in  his  leisui-e 


chine  that 


of  medititii  e;  dei  icea  fir  sewinf, 
by  mad  incr\  Ha\  mg  inheiited  a  con 
stitution  hardly  strong  enough  for  the 
woil  of  a  mdchmist  and  buidened  e^  en 
in  his  opening  manhood  with  the  aie  of  a 
growing  fimilj  his  attention  w  ^s  moie 
and  moie  concentrated  upon  the  piojeet 
of  bud  Img  a  machine  whuh  would  furnifh 
him  a  livelihood  more  eisilj  earned  In 
December  1846  upon  a  small  capital,  pro 
vided  bj  the  generosity  of  an  old  friend 
he  shut  himself  up  in  a  garret  at  Gim 
bridge  ind  set  himself  aennu&l^  to  the 
task  of  inventing  a  sewing  machine 
AftfTalo-it    IT    lorf?^  nf  ti  e  anf  lihnr 


ed  a  seam,  and  he  was 
soon  the  wearer  of  a  suit  of  dot/tes  made 
hy  its  assistance.  This  first  machine, 
which  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  finish,  is 
still  in  existence,  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  curious  who  inspect  it;  and 
it  will  sew  ten  times  as  fast  as  a  woman 
can  sew  by  hand.  Having  patented  the 
machine,  and  finding  the  tailors  oi  Amer- 
ica averse  to  its  introduction,  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  succeeded  in  selling 
two  machines ;  but  found  so  little  encour- 
agement that  he  would  have  starved  to 
death  but  for  the  aid  of  friends,  and  he 
to  return  homo,  or  at  least  to  send 
his  family.  So  pinched  was  he, 
while  in  London,  thit  he  fre- 
qucntlj  borrowed  smill  sums  of 
his  friend,  Mr  Inglis — on  one 
oceision  a  Bhillmg,  with  n  hi(,h  he 
bought  some  beans,  and  coohed 
ind  ate  them  m  his  own  room, — 
ind  through  him  also  obtained 
somi  credit  for  provisions  Ai- 
riving  home,  after  an  absence  of 
about  tw  0  years,  he  found  that  the 
seu  ing  machine  was  a  conspicuous 
object  of  public  attention ,  doubt 
had  been  succeeded  by  admiration 
of  its  qualities;  and  several  ingen- 
ious men  having  experimented, 
had  finally  improved  uj  m  the  ma- 
s  ong  nallj  constructed, 
if  bfigation  ensued,  anl, 
attei  several  jeiis  Mr  Howe? 
claim  to  le  the  oiig  nil  inientoi  was 
legally  and  irrever  ibly  established  tl  e 
ji-dge  decid  ng  that  there  \iasi  o  evidence 
wl  ch  left  a  shadow  ot  doubt  that  f  i  all 
the  bet  efit  conferied  upon  the  public  by 
the  mtioduction  of  a  sewing  machii  e  the 
public  ore  indebted  to  Mr  Howe  lo 
him,  theiefore  all  othei  mvontois  or 
improvers  1  ad  to  pa^  tribi  te  Fr  m 
being  a  poDr  man  Howe  became  la  a 
few  years  one  of  the  most  noted  mil- 
lionaires m  Amenca  ai  1  his  b  st  e^e- 
luted  bj  Elhs  hows  a  man  of  marked 
pergonal  aj  pearance  and  striking  natural 
endowments 
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But  here  the  very  singular  circumstances 
relating  to  the  alleged  priority  of  Mr. 
Walter  Hunt's  inventiou,  as  described  by 
a  gi-apliic  and  well-informed  writer  in  the 
New  York  Galaxy, — showing  how  preca^ 
rious,  at  best,  is  the  basis  iipoa  which 
even  the  most  impartial  of  legal  conclu- 
sions are  arrived  at, — may  wel!  be  pre- 
sented, as  exhibiting  the  trials  of  inventors 
and  public  benefactors;  It  was  between 
the  years  1832  and  1834,  that  Mr.  Hunt, 
in  his  own  workshop  in  Amos  street.  New 
York  city,  invented,  built,  and  put  into 
full  and  effective  operation  a  machine  for 
sewing,  stitching,  and  seaming  clotli. 
This  flrat  machine  was  made  principally 
by  the  inventor's  own  hands.  It  was  the 
pioneer  sewing-machine  of  America,  and 
the  first  really  successful  one  of  the  world. 
There  had  already  been  a  French  inven- 
tion, a  tambour  machine  for  ornaraentiog 
gloves;  but  it  was  of  very  little  general 
utility.  These  machines  of  Walter  Hunt 
all  contained  the  invention  of  the  curved 
needle  with  the  eye  near  the  point,  the 
shuttle  and  their  combination,  and  they 
originated  the  famous  interlocked  stitcli 
with  two  threads.  Many  samples  of  cloth 
were  perfectly  sewn  by  tliese  machines, 
and  many  of  the  friends  and  neighbors  of 
the  inventor  came  to  see  them  work.  At 
length,  one  G.  A.  Arrowsmith  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  machines, 
that  be  bought  tbem,  in  183i,  and  there- 
with the  right  to  obtain  letters-patent. 
But  no  sooner  had  Arrowsmith  got  this 
right,  than  he  became  impressed  both  with 
the  vastness  of  the  undertaking  and  with 
the  prejudice  which  any  scheme  appar- 
ently tending  to  impoverish  poor  seam- 
stresses would  awaken.  At  the  same  time 
he  became  involved  in  pecuniary  disaster, 
and  for  years  did  nothing  with  the 
machine.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Hunt's 
fame,  many  persons  had  seeU  his  machines 
work,  and  had  seen  them  sew  a  good, 
strong  and  handsome  stitch,  and  form 
seams  better  than  hand-sewing.  Of  these, 
no  less  tlian  six  directly  testified  to  this 
fact  iu  a  suit  afterward  brought,  and 
established  the  fact  beyond  question  that 


Walter  Hunt  invented  the  first  sewing- 
machine,  and  that  it  contained  tlie  curved, 
eye-pointed  needle  at  the  end  of  a  vibi-at- 
ing  ai-m  with  a  shuttle.  The  case  itself 
was  decided  upon  another  point.  These 
afSdavits  are  still  in  existence.  But  this 
was  not  all.  Fifteen  years  after  he  had 
sold  his  machines  to  Arrowsmith,  who  lost 
a  fortune  and  a  name  in  not  devoting  liim- 
self  to  their  reproduction,  Walter  Hunt 
from  memory  gave  a  sworn  written  de- 
scription of  his  first  machine  in  every  part, 
and,  to  clinch  the  matter,  afterward  con- 
structed a  machine  from  that  description, 
which  was  the  counterpart  of  the  machine 
of  1834,  and  worked  perfectly.  Finally, 
one  of  tlie  original  machines  sold  to  Arrow- 
smith  in  1834,  was  and  is,  still  preserved, 
though  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Walter 
Hunt  then  undertook  to  make  a  new 
sewing-machine,  which  should  be  an  oper- 
ative instrument,  and  sliould  contain 
all  the  parts  which  were  preserved  of 
the  old  machine,  with  such  others  as  were 
necessary  to  present  the  machine  in  tlie 
same  shape  that  the  original  one  pos- 
sessed. He  did  this  successfully,  and 
the  restored  machine,  still  operative  and 
ready  to  sew  good,  strong  seams,  is  yet  in 
existence. 

Without  drawing  further,  however,  from 
this  curiously  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  machine,  involving  a  ques- 
tion of  the  deepest  interest  to  inventors, 
it  is  time  to  describe  tlie  instrument — its 
parts  and  peculiar  features,  and  modus 
operandi, — invented  by  Mr.  Howe,  and 
which  transformed  him  from  an  obscure 
and  struggling  mechanic  to  one  of  the 
foremost  manufacturei-s  and  millionaires 
in  America  Seating  ourselves  therefore 
before  this  wonderful  elaboration  of  artis- 
tic genius  and  skill,  as  it  has  come  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  toilsome  but  at  last 
successful  inventor,  and  witnessing  its 
weird  and  agile  movement  while  its  enthu- 
siastic proprietor  essays  to  sew  a  seam,  we 
find  that  two  threads  are  employed,  one  of 
which  is  carried  through  the  clotli  by 
means  of  a  curved  needle,  the  pointed  end 
of  which   passes  through  the   cloth ;  the 
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needle  used  has  the  eye  that  is  to  receive 
the  thread  within  a  small  distance,  say  an 
eighth  of  an  inch,  of  its  inner  or  pointed 
end,  the  other  or  outer  end  of  the  needle 
heing  held  by  an  arm  that  vihrates  on  a 
pivot  or  joint  pin,  the  curvature  of  the 
needle  being  such  as  to  correspond  with 
the  length  of  the  arm  as  its  radius. 

When  the  thread  is  carried  through  the 
cloth,  which  may  he  done  to  the  distance 
of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  the  thread 
will  be  stretched  above  the  curved  needle, 
something  in  the  manner  of  a  howstring, 
leaving  a  small  open  space  between  the 
two.  A  small  shuttle,  carrying  a  bobbin 
filled  with  silk  or  thread,  is  then  made  to 
pass  entirely  through  this  open  space, 
between  the  needle  and  the  thread  which 
it  carries;  and  wlien  the  shuttle  ia  re- 
turned, which  is  done  by  means  of  a  picker 
staff  or  shuttle-driver,  the  thread  which 
was  carried  in  by  the  needle  ia  surrounded 
hy  that  received  from  the  shuttle  ;  as  the 
needle  is  drawn  out,  it  forces  that  which 
was  received  from  the  shuttle  into  the 
body  of  the  cloth;  and  as  this  operation 
is  repeated,  a  seam  is  formed  which  haa  on 


each  side  of  the  cloth  the  same  a 
as  that  given  hy  stitching,  with  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  the  thread  sewn  on  one  side 
of  the  cloth  is  exclusively  that  which  was 
given  out  by  the  needle,  and  the  thread 
seen  on  the  other  side  is  exclusively  that 
which  was  given  out  by  the  shuttle. 

Thus,  according  to  this  arrangement,  a 
stitch  is  made  at  every  hack  and  forth 
movement  of  tlie  shuttle.  The  two  thick- 
nesses of  cloth  that  are  to  be  sewed,  are 
held  upon  pointed  wires,  which  project  out 
from  a  metallic  plate,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other, — say  three-fourths  of  an  inch, 
more  or  less, — these  pointed  wires  sustain- 
ing the  cloth,  and  answering  the  purpose  of 
ordinary  hasting.  The  metallic  plate  from 
which  these  wires  project  has  numerous 
holes  through  it,  which  answer  the  purpose 
of  tack  teeth  in  enabling  the  plate  to  move 
forward,  by  means  of  a  pinion,  as  the 
stitches  are  taken.  The  distance  to  which 
the  said  plate  is  moved,  and,  consequently, 
the  length  of  the  stitches,  may  be  regu- 
lated at  pleasure. 

One    of  the    most    formidable   of   Mr. 
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Howe's  competitors,  as 
veiitor  and  manufactiirer,  was  Mr.  I.  M. 
Singer.  His  biograplier  speaks  of  him  as 
a  meolianic  of  some  ingenuity  but  of  email 
means,  who,  tailing  up  with  a  casual  sug- 
gestion made  to  him  by  a  comrade  that  a 
sew  mg  michine  capable  of  doing  a  p  eati-i 
variftj  of  work  would  be  a  profitable 
thing  ceised  ^ll  other  labor  ind  boriow 
mg  foity  01  fifty  doll  la  jf  his  friend  Ml 
Z  ebei  applied  himself  un  emitt  ngly  to 
tl  e  accomplishment  of  his  task  He 
workel  as  he  states  day  ail  night  "^leep 
ing  but  thuee  or  four  houis  out  nf  the 
twentj  foui  and  eating  genenlly  but 
01  ce  a  day  know  ing  that  he  must  get  i 
machine  male  for  foity  dollars,  or  not  get 
It  It  ill  The  machine  was  tompleted  tl  e 
n  gl  t  of  the  eie^  enth  laj  from  tlie  day  it 
was  ommen  el  A!  oit  nine  o  tlocl  that 
evening  the  puts  of  the  machine  were 
finally  put  togetlipr  and  a  tiial  commenced 
with  it  The  first  atten  pt  to  sew  w  is 
unsuccessful  and  the  w  rknien  who  neie 
tired  out  with  almost  unremitting  work 
left  him  one  bv  one  intimating  that  the 
thing  was  a  failure  Singer  contiiued 
however  tryng  the  ma^ihine,  With  /lebei 
to  held  tlie  lamp  foi  him  ,  but,  in  the  ner 
YOua  condition  to  which  he  had  become 
reduced  by  incessant  toil  and  anxiety,  was 
unsuccessful  in  getting  the  machine  to 
sew  tight  stitches.  About  midnight, 
Singer  started  for  the  hotel  where  he  then 
boarded,  accompanied  by  Zieber.  Upon 
the  way,  they  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  boards, 
and  Zieber  asked  Singer  if  he  had  noticed 
that  the  loose  loops  of  thread  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  cloth  came  from  the  needle. 
It  then  flashed  upon  Singer's  mind  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  adjust  the  tension  upon 
the  needle  thread/  They  both  started  for 
the  shop  again.  Singer  adjusted  the  ten- 
sion, tried  the  machine,  and  sewed  five 
stitches  perfectly,  when  the  thread  broke. 
The  perfection  of  those  stitches,  however, 
satis fl.ed  him  that  the  machine  was  a 
success,  and  he  therefore  stopped  work, 
went  to  the  hotel,  and  had  a  sound  sleep. 
By  three  o'clock  the  next  day,  he  had  the 
machine  finished,  and  started  with  it  to 


New  York,  taking  immediate  steps  to 
secure  a  patent.  It  brought  him,  in  a  few 
years,  princely  wealth.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  machine  is  the  chain  stitch  or 
single  thread  device,  but  with  the  employ- 
ment of  an  eye-pointed  needle,  and  other 
appliances,  so  as  to  make  it  admirably 
adapted  for  the  general  purposes  of  sewing. 
On  a  similar  principle  are  the  Ladd  and 
Webster,  and  Finkle  and  Lyon,  machines. 

Other  improvements  or  modifications  of 
the  machine  have  been  patented  by  Messrs. 
Graver  &  Baker,  Blodgett,  Lerow,  Wilson, 
Morey,  Johnson,  Chapin,  Gibbs,  Leavitt, 
Watson,  Clark,  Weed,  Arnold  M  Kay, 
Langdon,  and  others,  but  wh  eh  an  only 
be  alluded  to  here.  The  prir  iple  of  the 
doubie  -  thread  self  -  regulating  i  a  h  ne 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Mart  n  stoj  pmg 
whenever  the  thread  breaks  tr  a  1  op  is 
missed,  is  claimed  by  several  parties.  A 
number  of  the  machines  patented  after 
Howe's,  use  needles  of  a  different  kind  from 
his,  but  produce  the  same  stitch,  most  of 
these  instruments  aie  equally  coirect  in 
respect  to  mech  iiiii,al  principles,  but  differ 
widely  in  ceitim  particulj,rs,  one  being 
vertical  and  the  other  hoiiaontil,  one  car 
rying  its  own  cloth  ind  another  requiiing 
that  it  should  be  earned  by  hand,  with 
other  differences 

But  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  orig- 
inal devices  in  this  line  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  namely,  a  combination  of  the 
sewing-machine  ■md  the  nielodeon,  bj 
Wheeler  and  Wilacn,  and  by  them  exhib- 
ited, on  its  completion,  to  an  admiring 
public.  The  appaiatus  had  the  appear 
ance,  cxternalli,  ct  a  small  parlor  side- 
hoard  or  other  similar  piece  of  furnituie 
On  lifting  the  front,  there  was  seen  a 
handsome  set  of  piano  keys  On  dosing 
it,  and  turning  back  a  hoop  on  the  top, 
there  opened  to  the  view  a,  complete 
sewing-machine,  conveniently  aiianged 
Concealed  below,  withm  side  doors,  were 
two  pedals,  one  f  jr  the  music,  the  other 
for  the  sewing-ma<'hine  Thus,  b^  the 
use  of  one  of  these  ingenious  contrivances, 
when  the  lady  operating  the  machine 
became  tirad  of  pk\ing  at    sewing,  she 
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could  change  her  foot  to  the  other  pedal, 
open  the  melodeon  part,  and 
music!  The  'rotating  hook'  and 
apparatus  o£  the  Wilson  machine  consti- 
tute an  admirable  feature  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  or 
'double  loop'  stitch. 

Though  at  first  looked  upon  as  of  doubt- 
ful utility,  the  value  of  the  sewing-machine 
was  in  a  short  time  abundantly  demon- 
strated. Curiosity  and  doubt  were  euc- 
1  d  b^  1  'nt'  n  nd  oon  the  demand 
b  tn  t  n  both  at  h  me  and  abroad, 
unt  1     tthp  ttn     tie  annual  pro- 

d    t    n    f     a  h  th     ght  to  approx- 

m  t     t     1  alf  a  m  11    n      Active   minds 
V.         al  tlwtod       e   what    they 

d    m  d  t     1      mp        n    nts   in  the   ma- 

1  d    t    app    t  n  n    s ;  and  to  this 

d  tl  b       f  p  t     t   Jaims  filed  up 

t    th     1 


f 


tl 


d     t! 


,nly 


t    m  1  II  p    p    t       of  th( 

a  y     ally  p      t     1  n  po  tance. 

bu  h  a  lut  n  n  th  processes  and 
It  f  nat  nal  nd  t  y  s  that  effected 
by  thia  machine  could  have  entered  into 
no  man's  mind — not  even  the  mind  of  one 
given  to  the  wildest  romancing.  Thus,  in 
the  brief  period  of  some  dozen  years 
merely,  from  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  machine  to  the  public,  the  value 
and  practical  results  of  the  invention  may 
be  understood  from  the  following  facta, 
which  appeared  in  evidence  in  the  contest 
before  the  commissioner  of  patents,  for  the 
extension  of  Howe's  patent — namely : 

At  that  time,  the  amount  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  business  of  Massachusetts  was  fifty- 
five  million  dollars  annually,  and  of  this 
amount,  the  ladies'  and  taiases'  gaiter-' 
boote  and  shoes  involved  one-half.  About 
one-eleventh  of  the  sum  total  above  named 
was  paid  for  sewing  labor.  T'rom  this 
proportion  it  appeared  that  the  annual 
expenditure  for  sewing  upon  ladies'  and 
misses'  gaiter-boots  and  shoes  was  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars,  and  that  it  would 
hive  cost  four  times  aa  much  if  done  by 
hand, — so  that  the  saving  in  a  single  year, 
in  one  state,  by  this  invention,  in  the  man- 


ufacture of  one  special  article  only,  was 
nearly  eight  million  dollars. 

Similarly  conclusive  evidence  was  given 
in  regard  to  the  making  of  shirts,  by  an 
extensive  manufacturer  in  Connecticut, 
who  stated  that  his  factory  turned  out 
about  eight  hundred  dozen  per  week ;  that 
he  used  four  hundred  sewing-machines, 
and  that  one  machine,  with  an  attendant, 
would  do  the  work  of  five  hand-sewers  at 
least,  and  do  it  better.  He  paid,  at  least, 
four  dollars  per  week ;  but,  reckoning  it 
at  three  dollars, — the  old  price  for  sewing 
before  machines  were  introduced, — it 
showed  a  saving,  in  this  single  manufac- 
tory, of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
doUara.  Allowing,  then,  the  males  of  the 
United  States,  at  that  time,  to  wear  out 
two  shirts  a  year  apiece,  a  proportional 
saving  would  amount  to  the  large  sum  of 
between  eleven  and  twelve  mUlion  dollars 
annually,  in  making  the  single  article  of 
shirts. 

Another  witness,  representing  the  firm 
of  Brooks  Brothers,  of  Hew  York  city, 
manufacturers  of  clothing,  stated  that  that 
house  alone  did  a  business,  at  the  period 
named,  of  over  a  million  dollars  annually, 
using  twenty  machines  in  the  store, 
besides  patronizing  those  that  others  used, 
and  doing  about  three-fourths  of  all  their 
sewing  by  machines,  and  paying  annually 
for  sewing  labor  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars ;  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
of  this  was  saved  by  machines, — that  is, 
the  machines  saved  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  on  every  two  hundred  thousand 
paid  for  sewing  labor.  But  the  great 
manufactures  of  this  house  did  not  consti- 
tute, at  most,  but  one-hundredtli  part  of 
the  machine-made  clothing  produced  in 
that  city  ;  which  fact,  putting  the  propor- 
tion at  one-hundredth  part,  made  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  machine  clothing  in 
the  city  of  New  York  one  hundred  million 
dollars  per  annum ;  and  thus,  at  the  rate 
paid  hy  that  house  for  sewing,  it  brought 
the  cost  of  sewing  in  that  branch  of  the 
business  in  that  city,  —  even  with  the 
assistance  of  the  sewing-machines, — up  to 
twenty    million    dollars.      Applying   the 
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same  ratio  to  tlie  estimated  amount  of  this 
branch  of  business  in  the  United  States, 
the  total  would  reach  the  sum  of  seventy- 
fivo  million  dollars.     All  tiiis,  he  it  remem- 


bered, was  in  the  comparative  infancy  of 
the  machine.  Its  pecuniary  importance, 
as  a  labor  agent,  is  now  estimated  to  reach 
^500,000,000  annually. 
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Familiar  Inlereourae  Clninied  to  be  Opened  between  Human  and  Disembodied  B e in ga.— Alleged  Reve- 
lations from  the  Unseen  World  .—Singular  and  Humble  Oriein,  i"  a  Seeludeii  N.  Y.  Village,  of  tliia 
Great  Modern  Wonder. — Its  Development  among  All  Nations  in  All  Landa. — Astonishing  and 
Ineifilicable  Cliaracter  of  tbe  ManifeBtationB,— First  Rappings  in  Hydeaville.  N.  Y.— Time,  Manner, 
Ciroumslances.— A  Murdered  Man's  Spirit  —How  the  Mystery  was  Solved.— Rappings,  tbe  Spirit 
Language.— Its  Interpretation  Discovered,— Two  Young  Girls  the  "  Mediums."— Their  Harassed 
Experience,— Pubiie  Efforts  to  Sift  tbe  Matter.— No  Clue  to  any  Deception.— The  Family  go  to 
Bochester,— Knockings  Accompany  Them. — New  Forms  of  "  Manifestations. " — Many  Mediums 
Spring  Up  —Things  Strange  and  Startling,- Universal  Wonder  Excited.— Tlieories  of  Explanation. 
— Investigations  and  Reports. — Views  of  Agassiz,  Herschel,  Etc — Press  and  Pulpit  Discussions. — 
Different  Opinions  as  to  the  Tendency  of  the  Phenomena —Tliirty  Years'  History. 


OCHESTER,  N".  Y.,  one  of  the  most 
aeautiful  and  thriving  of  Ameri- 
can inland  cities,  has  long  borne 
tlie  celebrity  which  attaches  to 
what  are  now  known,  the  world 
over,  as  "  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions,"— tnoclcings,  rappings,  ta^ 
1      "     ~  ble-raoviiigs,    spirit    communica- 

rED.  tions,    and    the    like.      But,    in 

rea,lity,  to  the  secluded  and  unambitious  village  of  Hydesville,  in  the  town  of 
Arcadia,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  belongs  the  pre-eminent  distinction  of  being  tlie  place 
where  originated,  in  a  manner  most  casual,  and  seemingly  insignificant  for  the  time, 
in  respect  to  duration  or  results,  this  most  mysterious,  wonderful,  and  wide-spread 
physico-psychological  phenomenon  since  the  world  began.  It  was  from  Hydesville  that 
these  manifestations  were  introduced — so  to  speak — in  the  city  first  named,  and  where, 
by  the  great  notoriety  which  soon  characterized  them,  they  came  to  be  known, 
universally,  as  the  "Rochester  Knockings." 

The  starting  point  of  all,  in  the  history  of  this  astonishing  movement — one  which 
has  extended  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  known  world,  wjiich  liaa  challenged  the 
scrutiny  and  excited  the  wonder  of  monarchs,  savants,  popes,  philosophers,  divines, 
councils  and  synods, — is  the  humble  house  in  Hydeaville,  occupied,  in  1847,  by  Mr. 
Michael  Weelcman,  who,  at  different  times  that  year,  heard  rappings  upon  hia  door. 
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I  it  on  eieri  ocr  laion  fuled  to  elision  er 
<iri>  jjeisou  present,  or  ac^  producing 
sj  lie  or  cause,  notwithstTOilinsr  the 
mo^t  iigihnt  wAtch  WIS  kept  up  and  the 
mii-it  laduatnous  search  instituted  by  the 
taniily  and  neiglibors  Under  these 
stim^e  and  uncomfortaljle  cireumst'inces, 
Ml  Weekman  lett  the  premises,  which, 
how  e\  er,  were  soon  tenanted  by  the  family 
of  Mr  John  D  Fox  But,  so  fir  fioni 
a  change  if  occupants  being  attended  by 
a  ce'.'^ation  of  the  rappmgs,  the  i  er^ 
reveise  was  the  fact  From  March,  184S, 
the  house  was  disturbed,  from  nic^Iit  to 
nigbt,  bj  the  same  constintlj  recurring 
sounds — rapping^,  tappings,  knocks,  and 
eien  shuffling  of  furniture, — and  which 
c  mid  not  be  accounte  1  for  on  the  hypothe 
SIS  of  natural  agency 

Nor  were  these  knockmgs  mw  con- 
iinei  to  tile  door  of  the  house,  but  per 
vadcd  every  pait  depiiving  the  inmates 
of  their  regular  sleep  In  this  wtate  of 
Wiiket Illness,  and  the  source  of  the  noises 
ipppoiing  to  le  in  close  pro'^imity  to  the 
bod  occupied  by  tv.o  of  the  Fo-v  girls,  it  is 
related  that  one  of  them  some  ten  or 
eleien  jears  of  age,  thought  she  would 
lust  trj  the  expciiment,  sportneh,  of  re 
spending  to  the  raps  bj  is  close  and 
aiciirate  a  repetition  of  them  as  was  pos 
sible  ^ith  hei  fingers  Hei  eftorts  were 
so  far  successful  as  to  elicit  rBci[rocal 
sounds  fiom  the  invisible  agency  In  a 
httle  whde,  the  parties  were  enabled  to 
open  a  disbnct  com m unit  ition,  bj  means 
of  the  following  simple  method,  and  with 
the  accompitiymg  results  as  narrated  by 
th  R  Mr  F"  hbough  n  ly  "  t' 
g  t        f   th     ph  a      Aft      mut  al 

1  1  a  1  b    n     p  n  d  f    tl 

N       d         II  unt  1       3  4  5 

r       tth        nt  tk^i        lad 

t  ^  th        tl  1       t  n^  m  n     p  rt 

tl         n       p    tat  f    wl    t       ally  f  1 

I       d       Tl  n      n  mb        f     aj 

I      I  d      nd    at     m  1        nt        1        Tl 

th  f  tl  g  1  th  n  d  C  nt 
t  Itndttpw        lad 

"Count    fifteen,"    and    that    number    of 


sounds  followed  She  then  eaid,  "  lell 
us  the  age  of  Cathy  (the  }•  ungest  dau^h 
terj  by  npjmg  one  for  each  jear,"  and 
the  numbei  of  je'ws  was  rapped  coirectly 
Then,  in  like  m  inner,  the  age  of  each 
of  the  other  childien  nis  by  request  in- 
dicated by  this  invisible  agent  Startled 
and  somewhat  alarmed  hy  these  manifes- 
taticns  of  intelligence.  Mis  Fox  asked  if 
it  was  a  human  being  who  was  making 
that  noise,  and  if  it  was,  to  manifest  the 
fact  by  malting  the  same  noise  Theie 
was  no  sound  She  then  &aid,  "  If  you 
are  a  spirit,  male  iiio  distinct  soundi" 
Two  laps  were  accordingly  heard  The 
mombeis  of  tlie  familj  htd  by  this  time 
all  Jett  their  beds,  and  the  house  w  ^s  agwn 
thoroughly  searched,  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore, lilt  without  dihcoiering  anything 
that  could  explain  the  mysteiy  ,  and  iftei 
a  few  more  questions,  and  lesjonses  by 
raps,  the  ncighloi'^  were  called  m  to 
assist  in  fuither  effoits  to  trace  the  phe- 
nomenon to  its  ciuse  ,  but  these  persons 
were  no  more  successful  than  the  familj 
had  been,  and  the^  confessed  themsehes 
thoroughly  lontounded  Fir  se^eial  sub 
sequent  days  the  village  was  m  a  turmoil 
of  ejicitement,  and  multitudes  visited  the 
house,  heard  the  raps,  and  interrogated 
the  apparent  intelligence  which  controlled 
them,  but  without  obtaining  any  clue  to 
the  discoveiy  of  the  agent,  tuither  than 
its  ow n  persistent  declaration  that  it  was 
a  spirit  Abiut  three  weeks  after  these 
occurrences,  David,  a  son  of  Mr  and  Mis 
Fox,  went  alone  into  the  cellar  where 
the  raps  were  then  being  heard,  and  said, 
"If  J      a     tl     p-  -t  f  al      a    bdnj 


I     d 


tl 


I  th 


th     I  ft        tl    t        II    p  n  J  m 

d  J  ap  tl        t   le        To. 

ap  1     niptly  g      n  and  D      d  p  o- 

d  d  t      all  tl     alpl  ab  t  w   t    g  d  w 
th    1  tt  the    w  d    at  I        1  tl 

It  w      tl  n        Clal      B   R    n 

an     q    t        kn  f     th    f  m  1^    a    1 

1     1     tl    >     w  fte  w    d       nabi     t 

t  Tl       ttn      tw       nllm 

bt    n  d  f    m  tl       n       hi      nt  II  g  n 
that  he  was  the  spirit  of  a  peddler  who  had 
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been  murdered  in  that  house  some  pears 
previous.  It  is  said  that,  at  first,  the  rapa 
occurred  in  the  house  even  when  all  the 
members  of  the  family  were  absent,  but 
subsequently  they  occurred  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  younger  daughters, 
Catharine  and  Mai-garetta;  and,  on  the 
family  removing,  soon  after,  to  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Eochester,  the  manifesta- 
tions still  accompanied  them ;  the  family 
took  up  their  abode  with  a  married  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Fish,  who  suhset[iient]y  became 
celebrated  as  a  medium,  through  whom 
the  manifestations  were  exhibited. 

The  original  method  of  communication 
— the  spirit  language — it  would  appear, 
consisted  in  conveying  an  affirmative  by  a 


single  rap  (though  perhaps  emphasized 
by  more),  and  a  negative  was  indicated  by 
silence.  Five  raps  demanded  the  alpha- 
bet, and  this  conld  be  called  over  by  the 
living  voice,  or  else  in  a  printed  form  laid 
upon  a  table,  and  the  finger  or  a  pencil 
slowly  passed  along  it — when,  on  arriving 
at  tlie  required  letter,  a  rap  was  heard  ; 
the  querist  then  recommenced,  until  words 
and  sentences  were  spelled  out — upon  the 
accuracy  or  intelligence  displayed  in 
which,  depended,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
amount  of  faith  popularly  accorded  to  the 
manifestations.  It  was  with  this  key,  the 
conception  of  which  as  adapted  to  the 
mastery  of  the  strange  phenomenon  is 
utterly  incomprehensible,  that  the  above 


information  was  evoked  from  the  mur- 
dered peddler,  who  also  further  stated  that 
the  number  of  the  years  of  his  fleshly  pil-. 
grimage  had  been  thirty-one  ;  that  he  had 
been  murdered  in  that  house,  and  buned 
m  the  cellar  j  and  that  the  murderer  was 
altve,  as  were  also  the  children  of  Eosma, 
hia  victim. 

Such  revelations  as  these,  which,  as 
soon  as  received  liy  the  intprloeutots,  were 
freely  given  to  the  world,  excited  pro- 
digious interest,  far  and  near.  The  cel- 
lar was  dug  to  a  great  depth,  to  discover, 
if  possible,  some  evidence  of  murder  hav- 
ing been  committed ;  the  premises  and 
neighborhood  examined  with  great  tlior- 
'iness ;  and  inquiries  made  in  all 
directions.  But  all  these  eiiorts 
failed  to  elicit  any  disclosure  of 
fact  or  circumstance,  bearing  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  such'  a  trans- 
action. 

At  length,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  1849,  in  accordance,  as 
was  said,  with  directions  from  '  the 
spirits,'  a  public  lectui*  on  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  mani- 
festations was  given  in  Corinthian 
Hall,  Eochester,  at  which  the  '  me- 
diums '  were  present.  Manifesta- 
tions were  had,  and  a  committee 
was  chosen  from  the  audience  to 
make  thorough  examination  into 
their  nature  and  origin,  and  report 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  the  next  even- 
ing. 

Intense  interest  was  felt  in  regard  to 
the  result  of  this  committee's  proceedings, 
and  in  due  time  their  report  was  made  to  a 
crowded  and  breathless  assembly.  In  this 
report,  the  committee  stated  that  they 
had  made  such  investigations  as  seemed 
necessary  and  practicable ;  that  the  me- 
diums had  apparently  afforded  every 
facility  for  the  most  minute  and  ample 
examination ;  but  that  they — the  com- 
mittee— had  utterly  failed  to  discover  in 
what  manner  the  mysterious  sounds  or 
raps  were  produced,  or  what  was  tlieir 
cause  or  origin,  there  being  no  visible 
agency  whatever  to  which,  by  any  p 
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ol  ordiniiy  re  lioning  the  phenomena 
lould  be  attiibuted 

Othei  committees  of  gentlemen  arrived 
it  the  same  conclusion ,  whereupon  a  com 
mittee  o£  ladies  was  ■appointed,  nho  took 
the  yonii^  lidy  mediums  into  a  private 
loom  ot  a  hotel  to  whn,h  they  were 
atnngers,  ind  there  disrobed  %nd  seuched 
them  The  mediums  were  then  made  to 
fctind  on  pillows,  with  handkeithiefs  tied 
tightli  around  then  mldes  The  nps 
weio  repeated  and  intelligent  an^weia  to 
unpremed  tite  1  queati  ns  were  rapped  m 
the  usual  WI3 

But  the  manifestations  —  apnitu  il 
manifestations  as  they  wen  now  ml 
have  since  continued  to  be  called — were 
not  long  conhnc  1  to  the  Fo-^  familj  In 
deed,  so  rajil  and  widespread  was  the 
developmmt  ot  tie    [  henomena,  that,  in 


the  shtrt  ]  i  e  ot  two  or  thiee  \ears  it 
was  cal  ulated  that  the  1  umler  ot  recog 
niiied  "media  piatticing  in  various  paita 
of  the  United  States  was  not  less  th\n 
thirty  thou  *n  1 

Various  theoiies  u)ntinued  to  be  pto- 
poundel  as  fiom  the  first  though  now 
more  learned  and  scientific  m  explanation 
of  the  moving  ot  tables  and  other  pon 
derable  substances  d,nd  objects  as  well  as 
the  knockingj  Ctncerning  the  latter  it 
has  been  argued  that  in  ipiritualism  it  ir 
the  mind  of  the  person  chorgmc;  the 
medium  who  exhibits  all  the  intelligence — 
or  it  ma^  be  some  one  tn  raiport  fter  the 
medium  has  been  charged  to  that  degree 
that  the  electru,  ty  oveifiows  m  raps  and 


hen  a  jositne 
L  mid  oir  and 


e  of  the  lap- 


these  tips    ire  of  the  same  thiracter  s 
detonations  of  electiicity  v 
andnegatne  iloud  meet  i; 
pioduce  thunder 

Another  theory  ot  the  ■_; 
pmgi  IS  that  of  a  too  great  redundancy  of 
clectiicity  Longiegated  upon  the  iniolun- 
t  r\  neriea,  through  passivity  of  mind, 
and  thus  impaiting  to  them  extiaordmary 

The  theorj  presented  with  such  philo- 
h  phical  ability  by  Piofe&aor  Mahan  is, 
tj  it  there  is  in  n'lture  1  power,  termed, 
s  lentiflcolly,  the  odyln,  or  mesmeiic  foice, 
whi  h  13  identical  with  the  cause  of  all  the 
n  esmeric  and  clairvoyant  phenomena,  on 
the  one  h'\nd,  and  with  the  immediate 
■iuse  of  these  manifestations,  on  the  other ; 
that  by  leference  to  the  properties  and 
la  va  of  this  force  as  developed  in  the  spirit 
circles  and  to  its  relations  to  the  minds 
constitutu  g  the  same,  every  kind  of  spirit 
phen  mcna  can  be  most  fully  accounted 
for  without  the  supposition  of  the  presence 
or  E^ncy  of  disembodied  spirits ;  and  that 
the  entiie  real  facts  of  spiritualism  demand 
the  supposition  that  this  force,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  communications,  is  con- 
trDlIed  exclusively,  for  the  most  part 
unconsciously,  by  the  minds  in  the  circles, 
d,nd  not  by  disembodied  spirits  out  of  the 

is  indicating  most  clearly,  according  to 
tb  s  theoij  the  presence  and  action  of  an 
invisille  but  purely  physical  cause  —  a 
cau  e  connected  with  the  organism  of  par- 
ticular II  dividuals,  its  advocates  do  not 
hesitate  to  cite  all  the  various  wonders  of 
spiritual  manifestation,  whether  mental  or 
material  not  excepting  the  astonishing 
occuirence  which  transpired  in  Stamford, 
Co  1  m  1850,  and  which  made  the  name 
of  the  occupant  of  the  house,  Eev.  Dr. 
Phelps  foi  a  long  time  so  famous  through- 
out the  land.  In  this  case,  the  phenomena 
Lonaisted  in  the  moving  of  articles  of  fui^ 
niture  m  a  manner  not  only  unaocounta- 
hle  but  baffling  all  description. 

By  Professor  Agassiz,  the  knockings 
and  lappings  were,  from  the  very  first, 
proi  oin     d  a  delusion ;  an  opinion  shared, 
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perliaps,  by  tlie  wliolo  body  of  learned 
men  in  the  country.  Professor  Faraday, 
of  England,  claimed  to  demonstrate  that  it 
is  by  physical  power,  and  not  by  any  mag- 
netic fluid,  that  tables  move  on  being 
pressed  by  the  fingers.  Hcrschol  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  a  fluid  which 
served  to  convey  the  orders  of  the  brain  to 
the  mnscles. 

Suffice  it  to  add,  that,  as  no  authority 
in  respect  to  these  phenomena  is  held  in 
higher  repute  among  the  disciples  of  the 
new  system,  than  that  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  the  Poughkeepsie  seer,  his 
opinion  that  the  producing  agencies,  in  the 
moving  of  tables  and  other  inorganic  sub- 
stances by  spirits,  are  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism and  electricity,  may  be  cited  as  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  a  large  portion, 
probably,  of  the  spiritualists  in  this 
country. 

The  variety  of  phenomena  known  by  the 
general  term  of  '  spiritual  manifestations,' 
is  very  numerous.  Some  of  the  principal, 
as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Ballou  under  five 
several  distinctions,  and  which  is  perhaps 
as  fair  and  complete  an  exposition  as  the 
literature  of  spiritualism  affoi-ds,  are  the 
following : — 

First — making  peculiar  noises,  indica- 
tive of  more  or  less  intelligence,  stich  as 
knockings,  rappings,  jarrings,  croakings, 
tickings,  imitation  of  many  sounds  known 
in  the  different  vicissitudes  of  human  life, 
musical  intonations,  and,  in  rare  instances, 
articulate  speech.  Some  of  these  various 
sounds  are  very  loud,  distinct,  and  forcible ; 
others  are  low,  less  distinct,  and  more 
gentle,  but  all  audible  realities. 

Second — the  moving  of  material  sub- 
stances, with  like  indications  of  intelli- 
gence, such  as  tables,  sofas,  light-stands, 
chairs,  and  various  other  articles,  shaking, 
tipping,  sliding,  raising  them  clear  of  the 
floor,  placing  them  in  new  positions,  (all 
this  sometimes  in  spite  of  athletic  and 
heavy  men  doing  their  utmost  to  hold 
them  down ;)  taking  up  the  passive  body  of 
a  person,  and  carrying  it  from  one  position 
to  another  across  the  room,  through  mid- 
air; opening  and  shutting  doors;  thrum- 


ming musical  instruments ;  undoing  well- 
clasped  pocket-books,  taking  out  their 
contents,  and  then,  by  request,  replacing 
them  again ;  writing  with  pens,  pencils, 
and  otlier  substances,  both  liquid  and  solid 
— sometimes  on  paper,  sometimes  on  com- 
mon slates,  and  sometimes  on  the  ceilings 


of  a 


L,  etc. 


Third — causing  catalepsy,  trance,  clair- 
voyance, and  various  involuntary  muscu- 
lar, nervous,  and  mental  activity  in  medi- 
ums, independent  of  any  will  or  conscious 
psychological  influence  by  men  in  the  flesh, 
and  then  through  such  mediums,  speak- 
ing, writing,  preaching,  lecturing,  philoso- 
phizing, prophesying,  etc. 

Fourth — presenting  apparitions:  in 
some  instances,  of  a  spirit  hand  and  arm ; 
in  others,  of  the  whole  human  form ;  and 
in  others,  of  several  deceased  persons  con- 
versing together  ;  causing  distinct  touches 
to  be  felt  by  the  mortal  living,  grasping 
and  shaking  their  hands,  and  giving  many 
other  sensible  demonstrations  of  their 
existence. 

Fifth — through  these  vai-ious  manifes- 
tations communicating  to  men  in  the  flesh 
numberless  affectionate  and  intelligent 
assurances  of  an  immortal  existence,  mes- 
sages of  consolation,  and  annunciations  of 
distant  events  unknown  at  the  time,  but 
subsequently  corroborated;  predictions  of 
forthcoming  occun-ences  subsequently  ver- 
ified, forewarn  in  gs  against  impending 
danger,  medicinal  prescriptions  of  great 
efficacy,  wholesome  reproofs,  admonitions, 
and  counsels,  expositions  of  spiritual,  theo- 
logical, religious,  moral,  and  philosophical 
truths  appertaining  to  the  present  and 
future  states,  and  important  to  human  wel- 
fare in  every  sphere  of  existence,  some- 
times comprised  in  a  single  sentence,  and 
sometimes  in  an  ample  book. 

It  is  taught  by  writers  on  spiritualism, 
that  it  is  a  grand  religious  reformation, 
designed  and  destined  to  correct  theologi- 
cal errors,  to  remove  sectarian  barriers, 
and  to  excite  more  warmly  the  religious 
element  among  mankind.  This  claim  is 
denied  by  those  opposed  to  the  movement, 
who  charge  it  as  aiming,  or  tending,  to  do 
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away  with  the  Bible,  to  overthrow  Chris- 
tianity, and  destroy  the  Church  and  its 
institutions,  —  indeed,  to  break  up  the 
whole  irame-work  o£  society  aa  at  present 
constituted.  The  discussion  has  engaged, 
in  the  press  and  pulpit,  and  on  either  side, 
the  profoundest  adepts  in  theology,  science, 
and  philosophy ;  and,  though  none  dispute 
that  fraud  and  impoatiire  have  pla\ed  then 


their  own  tlioughts,  without  any  knowl- 
edge at  the  time,  on  his  part,  of  eitiier 
ideas  or  subject ;  the  hand-writiug  of  each 
was  unlike  that  of  the  other,  and,  though 
both  were  written  by  Dr.  Dexter's  hand, 
they  weie  both  wholly  unlike  liis,  and  this 
iharacterized  the  whole  of  the  volumin- 
ous toramun]cition'*,  according  to  these 
authois'  btatpment 


pait  in  multitudes  f  instances,  in  con 
nettion  with  the  matter,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  phenomena,  undei  reputahle 
auspiLCJ,  exhibit  grpat,  novnl,  and  dston 
1  slung  i'if.ta 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  movement,  or 
phenomeni,  m  1847,  by  the  Misses  Eox 
the  mo^t  distinguished  mediums  ha^e  been 
A  J  Davis,  D  D  Home,  Mis  Cora  L  V 
Hitth,  etc,  etc  ,  the  most  widely  lele 
lilted  luthors,  A  J  Davis,  Judge  Ed- 
monds, iiid  George  T  De\ter,  Adm  Ballou, 
and  sime  others  The  leimed  work  bcai 
ing   the   joint   authorship   o£  Judge   Ed- 


monds and  Dr.  Dexter  is  generally  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  sihlo'st  productions, 
devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  these  modern 
wonders.  A  notable  feature  in  the  con- 
tents of  this  work  are  the  alleged  communi- 
cations received  from  Swedenborg  and  Lord 
Bacon,  written,  in  their  own  hand-writing, 
from  the  spirit  world, — they  using  Dr. 
Dexter'a  hand  as  the  instrument  to  convey 


The  difterent  kinds  of  meliums  are 
classified,  by  Judge  Edmonds,  into  those 
■who  distuih  the  equanimity  of  materiU 
objects,  \>ithout  any  intelligence  being 
necessarily  or  usually  communicated 
thiough  them,  for  the  purpose  of  address 
mg  to  the  human  senses  the  idei  of  a 
phjaicil  communion  with  a  power  out  of 
ind  beyond  mere  mortil  agency  ion 
nected  with  this  tlaas,  though  with  the 
addition  of  an  intelligent  communion 
between  the  mortU  ind  the  invisible 
power  aio  the  mediums  for  table  tippinga, 
another  class  consists  of  those  who  write. 


their  hands  being  affected  by  a  power 
manifestly  beyond  their  own  control,  and 
not  emanating  from  or  governed  by  their 
own  will;  a  fourth  species  are  speaking 
mediums,  some  of  whom  speak  when  in 
the  trance  state,  and  some  when  in  their 
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n         1  natural    condition,    in   which 

th        visible  intelligence    seems    to 
tal     p  ion  of  the  mind  of  the  niodium, 

a  1  mp  1  the  utterance  of  its  ideas, 
t  n  n  defiance  of  the  will  of  the 
n  tal  th  ugh  whom  it  is  talking ; 
mp  bl  mediums  are  those  who  re- 
mp  essiona  in  their  minds  to 
which  they  give  utterance,  either  by 
writing  or  speaking,  their  faculties  be- 
ing entirely  under  their  own  control ;  atiil 


to  see,  the  objects  presented  to  their  con- 
sideration. 

In  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism 
have  become  widely  prevalent ;  and,  only 
ten  j'cars  subsequent  to  the  first  develop- 
ment, its  newspapers  estimated  the  number 
of  its  avoned  adherents  at  one  and  a  half 
million,  with  one  thousand  public  advo- 
cates, fortj  thousand  public  and  private 
mediums,  and  a  literature  of  five  hundred 
different  works. 
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LV. 

VOYAGE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SHIP    JAMESTOWN, 

WITH  A  CARGO  OF  FOOD  FOR  THE  STARVING  IN 

IRELAND.— 1847. 


Famine,  Pestilence,  Woo  and  Death  Sweep  Frightfully  Over  Tliat  Land. — Appeal  to  the  Sympathy  of 
Nations. — Tlie  Tale  of  Horror  Borne  Aerosa  the  Atlantic. — Sponianeous  Uenorosity  of  America. — A 
Ship-of-War  Converted  Into  a  Sliip  of  Peace,  and  Laden  witli  Free  Gifts  for  the  Suflering.— Total 
Failure  of  the  Potato  Crop.— A  Universal  Scourge. — Disease  Added  to  D  est  iiii  lion  .—Ghastly  Scenes 
on  every  Side.— Multitudea  Perish  in  the  Streets.- Parliament  Grants  850,000,000.- The  Message  of 
Humanity. — America's  Keady  Bounties. — Use  of  the  Jamestown  Granted, — Food  Substituted  for 
Guns. — Interesting  Bill  of  Lading. — Departure  from  Boston. — Enthusiaatiealiy  Cheered.— Only  Fif- 
teen Days'  Passage. — Going  up  tlie  Harbor  of  Cork.- Throngs  of  Famished  Spectators. — Tumultu- 
ous Greetings  on  Arrival. — Public  Welcomes  and  Honors. — A  Tour  of  Inspection, — Indescribable 
Horrors. — Distribution  of  the  Cargo. — The  Mission  a  Great  Success. 


%  WIHG  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1846,  a  great 
famine  fell  upon  that  unfortunate  land,  and,  during  that  and  the  succeeding 
year,  thousands  perished  with  hunger.     Notwithstanding  the  successive 
grants  of  relief  made  by  parliament,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  fifty 
r  millions  of  dollars,  together  with  the  munificence  of  the  wealthy,  desti- 

tution, famine,  and  disease  pervaded  almost  the  entire  population.    Such, 
*)  the  fearful  mortalitj  in  some  of  the  towns,  that  one  thud  of 
'^"■^     the  inLil: itants  fell  victims,    their   corpsea   being  found,    m   frequent 
mstnnces,  Ijing  in  the  streets    uncjftined  and  unknown 
As  illustrating  the  fiightfnl  ch^ncter  and  en  cum  stances 
distinguishing  this  su>uige,  one  of  the  official  Msitois  to 
enes  of  woe  «t  itei  tint  on  entering  one  rf  the  fimiiie 
hotels  in   Kennare,  he  found  five  or  six  of  the 
inmates  l>ing  in  fever,  huddled  together  on  the 
damp  ind  cold  ground,  with  scarce  a  wisp  of  straw 
undei  them  ;  in  anotlier  cabin,  four  or  five  uiifor- 
tunite  beings,  just  risen  from  fever,  crouched  over 
1  imall  pot  of  sea-weed  boiling  on  the  fire,  that  one 
of  them  had  crawled  to  the  shore  to  collect  for 
their  dmnei.     An  equally  ghastly  case  was  that  of 
a  poor  fellow,  whose  mother  lay  beside  him  dead 
two  days;  he  was  burning  with  rage  to  think  she 
should  have  come  to  such  an  end,  as  to  die  of  starv- 
ation.    But  a  more  distressing  object  still,   was 
that  of  a  sick  mother,  beside  whom  lay  a  child 
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dead,  for  the  twenty-four  Iiours  previous  ; 
two  others  lay  close  by,  just  expiring,  and, 
to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  sight,  a  fam- 
ished cat  got  upon  the  bed,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  timely  intervention  from 
gnawing  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  infant, 
Pevhaps  the  spread  and  extent  of  this 
calamity  can  be  beat  comprehended  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  affected  the  Cork  dis- 
trict. In  the  year  1840,  under  the  law  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  work-house  was 
provided  in  Corlt,  sufBeienfc  to  meet  the 
wants  of  some  two  thousand  pei'ions,  and, 
until  the  yeai  1845  suoh  accommodation 
was  abundant  It  1846,  howcvir  things 
began  to  altei  when  the  de^tiuctioii  ot  the 
potato  crop  began  to  be  expeiienced 
Soon,  the  work  house  filled  to  o^  eiflow  jng 
Additional  buildings  were  erected— thej 
too  were  filled  Aicommodation  wis  then 
provided  for  twelve,  and  subsequently  for 
eighteen  hundred  people,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  work-house.  Every  inch  of 
space  was  occupied,  so  soon  as  it  was  avail- 
able ;  and  yet  the  applicants  for  admission 
crowded  pantJngly  at  the  doors.  They 
were  not  repelled  until  more  than  five 
thousand  and  three  hundred  human  beings 
were  crowded  into  a  space  originally  meant 
to  receive  two  thousand.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  a  pestilence  was  generated, 
whicli  destroyed  life  to  an  extent  unheard 
of  —  and  stiU  the  admissions  went  on! 
The  vacancies  created  by  death  or  other- 
wise, were  immediately  filled,  by  eager 
applicants,  who,  in  their  turn,  and  speed- 
ily, fell  beneath  the  stroke  of  death.  And 
this  pestilence,  though  of  course  raging 
fiercest  within  the  work-house,  was  not 
confined  to  its  precincts  and  beneficiaries; 
the  guardians,  chaplains,  and  physicians, 
all  shared  in  the  visitation  of  the  destroyer, 
and  the  attendant  frightful  mortality.  It 
was  a  matter  of  inevitable  necessity,  to 
crowd  the  fever  patients  together  so 
thickly,  that  they  were  forced  to  lie  three 
and  four  in  one  bed ;  and  frequently  it  was 
necessary  to  administer  the  last  consola- 
tions to  the  dying,  in  tJie  very  bed  in 
which  lay  a  corpse.  When  it  was  thus  in  a 
public  institution  supported  and  regulated 


by  law,  imagination  can  readily  picture  the 
scenes  in  those  dreary  cabins  of  the  poor 
that  cover  the  land. 

But  the  picturings  of  the  imagination 
merely,  may  well  he  spared,  in  view  of  the 
gaunt  array  of  awful  facts  which  make  up 
this  tragedy  of  human  woe.  Having  placed 
the  miseries  of  Cork  in  the  foreground  of 
this  brief  narrative,  some  reference  is  like- 
wise due  to  the  condition  of  those  districts 
which,  being  mountainous  and  largely 
populated,  were  exposed  to  a  peculiar 
intensity  of  pination,  and  of  consequent 
sulfeung  Among  these  districts — and  it 
furnishes  simply  a  type  of  all  the  others 
wh  ch  might  be  i  ited,  did  space  permit, — 
was  that  ot  Kilworth,  which  comprises 
thit  ■very  extensive  range  of  upland, 
known  as  the  Kilworth  mountains,  and 
the  small  extent  of  low  land  attached  to  it. 
Out  ot  a  total  population  of  nine  thousand 
and  eight  hundred  souls,  there  were  at  one 
time  over  seven  thousand  in  the  greatest 
state  of  misery  and  distress,  and,  of  these, 
five  thousand  had  not,  unless  given  them, 
a  single  meal  with  which  to  satisfy  their 
hunger.  This  arose,  as  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts, from  the  total  faUure  of  the  potato, 
upon  which  the  people  solely  relied,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  misfortune  of  an 
unproductive  oat  crop.  Some  were  found 
dead  in  the  fields,  others  dropped  down 
dead  by  the  side  of  the  roads,  and  multi- 
tudes expired  in  their  miserable  cabins 
from  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness.  Only 
now  and  then  was  any  coroner  called,  the 
deaths  being  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
formal  investigation  into  each.  At  one  of 
the  inquests,  however,  it  appeared  that  a 
poor  man  named  James  Carthy,  in  the 
last  stage  of  weakness  and  exhaustion, 
having  been  given  a  small  quantity  of 
meal  took  it  home,  where  his  unfortunate 
wife  was  confined  to  her  bed  of  straw  by 
want  and  fever.  Having  made  a  fire,  he 
attempted  to  cook  some  '  stit>about,'  but 
his  strength  failed  him;  he  grew  giddy, 
and  fell  with  his  face  into  the  fire.  The 
poor  wife  perceiving  that  be  could  not 
extricate  himself,  in  vain  attempted  to 
leave  her  bed  to  assist  him.     She  had  not 
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tlie  strengtli  to  move,  She  heard  the 
crackling  of  the  fire,  and  she  saw  her  hus- 
band writhe  and  expire.  The  effect  upon 
lier  mind  and  body  was  too  much  for  her 
to  hear,  and,  in  just  an  hour  afterwards, 
she  also  was  a  corpse.  Such  instances  as 
this,  of  terrible  individual  suffering,  were 
uot  at  all  peculiar  or  rare.  Every  day 
furnished  its  sad  tales,  and  the  living 
heard,  and  endeavored  to  drive  from  their 
minds,  as  soon  as  they  could,  the  horrify- 
ing particulars  that  were  related. 

And  now  it  was,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
her  four-fold  horrors  of  destitution,  pesti- 
lence, famine,  and  death,  the  cry  of  poor 
Ireland,  appealing  to  the  charity  of  nations 
and  of  individuals,  winged  itself  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  eidisted  the  generous  sympa^ 
thios  of  fair  Columbia.  On  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  1847,  certain  Boston 
merchants  petitioned  congress  to  lend  one 
of  the  national  ehips-of-war,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  to  Ireland  a  cargo  of  pro- 
visions ;  and  on  the  third  day  of  March, 
the  last  stormy  day  of  the  session,  when 
the  attention  of  every  mind  in  congress 
was  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  momen- 
tous questions  pertaining  to  finance  and 
war,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  be  it 
said  to  their  honor,  voted  through  their 
representatives,  the  loan  of  the  frigate 
Macedonian  to  Captain  George  C.  DeKay, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  loan  of  the  sloop- 
of-war  Jamestown  to  Captain  Robert  Ben- 
nett Forbes  ;  and  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
both  houses  of  congress,  the  president  and 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  were  authorized 
to  send  these  vessels  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  gentlemen  named,  for  the 
purpose  indicated.  The  secretary  of  the 
navy,  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  in  view  of  the 
demand  for  all  the  resources  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  carry  on  operations  against 
Mexico,  chose  the  latter  alternative. 
Much  credit  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Hon. 
Robert  C.  "Winthrop,  in  congress,  for  this 
favorable  result. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  success  which, 
from  first  to  last,  attended  this  grand 
national  charity,  in  connection  especially 


with  the  voyage  of  the  Jamestown  under 
the  gallantand  honored  Forbes,  this  sketch 
will  detail  the  ciieumstam  es  attending 
the  career  of  that  noble  pioneer  ship  and 
her  distinguished  commander,  deviating  as 
little  as  possible  tiom  the  official  narrative. 
Five  days  after  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  congress,  the  tecretary  of  the  navy 
ordered  Commodore  Parker,  of  the  Charles- 
town  navy  yard,  to  prepare  the  Jamestown 
by  the  removal  of  her  armament,  and 
deliver  her  to  Captain  Forbes.  This  order 
came  to  hand  on  the  eleventh  of  March, 
and  on  the  seventeenth,  being  St.  Patrick's 
day,  the  "Laborers'  Aid  Society,"  of  Bos- 
ton, composed  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
of  poor  Irishmen,  put  their  hands  and 
minds  to  the  holy  work,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  day,  one-seventh  part  of  the  cargo 
was  stowed  away;  and  by  the  twenty- 
seventh,  notwithstanding  the  interruption 
by  bad  weather,  the  ship  was  full,  drawing 
nearly  twenty  feet,  and  having,  with  her 
stores,  about  eight  thousand  barrels  bulk, 
of  provisions,  grain,  meal,  etc.,  on  board, — 
the  voluntary,  free  and  hearty  contribu- 
tions, from  all  classes  and  sects,  to  the 
suffering  people  of  Ireland, — all  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  one  of  the  truest  men  and 
most  skillful  nautical  comraanders  in  all 
America, 

The  cargo  thus  in  readiness,  was  in- 
voiced as  "provisions,  breadatuffa,  and 
clothing,  shipped  by  the  Boston  relief 
committee,  on  hoard  the  United  States 
Ship  of  Peace,  Jamestown,  E.  B.  Forbes 
commander,  and  to  him  consigned."  Aa 
such  a  bill  of  lading,  purely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  international  charity,  was  probably 
never  before  identified  with  the  history  of 
a  government  naval  vessel,  the  record  of 
its  contents  may  well  have  a  place  in  these 
pages,  to  gratify  the  laudable  curiosity  of 
the  humane.  But  even  this  constitutes 
hut  a  portion — the  first  shipment  only — of 
the  gifts  of  the  citizens  of  New  England 
and  the  United  States,  namely  ;  four  hun- 
dred barrels  pork;  one  hundred  tierces 
hams ;  six  hundred  and  flfty-five  barrels 
corn  mea! ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
one  bags  ditto,  of   one-half   barrel  each  ; 
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four  hundred  and  seveiity-flve  bags  ditto, 
of  sixty  pounds  eaj;li ;  two  liundred  and 
sixty  bags  ditto,  of  one-quarter  barrel  each; 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two 
bags  ditto,  of  one-eighth  barrel  each  ;  one 
thous-^nd  fo  ir  h  ndre  1  and  uii  t j  '*  x 
baj,^  noithein  n  o  le  thouiand  thrpe 
hundii,d  anl  se\entj  hvp  I  irrels  of  breid 
three  hundie  1  and  fitty  three  bairels  beans 
eightv  t  ur  ban  Is  peas  eight  hundred 
empty  1  igs  Jhp  items  thus  enumerated 
paitam  to  tlie  Boston  contributions  sent 
by  the  Jwneatown  the  remaining  s(,hedule 
of  arti  Ips  e  nl  racp  g  f ts  fiom  other  towns 
m   New  En^lind  n  mely     hve    hundred 


and  thirty-three  barrels  of  corn,  one-half 
barrel  of  pork,  eighteen  barrels  corn  meal, 
one-half  barrel  oatmeal,  ten  barrels  oat^ 
meal,  eighty-four  barrels  potatoes,  one  bag 
ditto,  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  bags 
com,  one  barrel  flour,  one  barrel  rye,  ten 
bags  rye,  one  box  rye,  one  barrel  oats,  one 
box  oats,  three  bags  wheat,  one  tierce 
dried,  apples,  three  tierces  beans,  one  bag 
beans,  six  boxes  flsh ;  two  hundred  bags 
meal,  one-eighth  barrel  each;  one-half 
barrel  meal,  sixteen  barrels  clothing,  one- 
half-barrel  ditto,  nine  boxes  ditto,  two 
bundles  ditto;  fifty  barrels  flotir,  one-half 
barrel    ditto,  one  hundred  ditto  rice,  fifty 


barrels  com  meal,  two  barrels  bread,  sixty 
barrels  beans,  one-half  barrel  ditto,  four 
barrels  peas,  four  boxes  clothing. 

This  was  the  bill  of  lading  which  cov- 
ered the  freight  of  the  Jamestown, — that 
aik  of  charity  — commissioned  by  i  nation 
poa  essed  at  the  time  of  but  tew  ships  of 
war  and  at  that  very  moment  engaged  in 
1  contest  tequiiing  all  her  disposable 
natal  force  to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Cork 
The  last  time  the  wii  flag  of  Amei  ca 
floated  m  the  British  seas  was  m  1812 
Englanl  and  the  United  States  were  tl  en 
in  hostile  colli  ion  But  m  e\eiy  encoun 
tep  of  the  latter  powei  m  tl  e  guardi  mship 
of  her  rights  and  the  defense  of  her  honor 
ilie    ihowed   that   irrepressil  ie    chaiacter 

ihich  belongs  to  an  energetic  nation  once 
fairlj  roused  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  a  hunied 
organization  defective  vessels,  wretched 
einpment  and  want  of  arsenals  do  Is 
sj  stem    combination    trained  ofhcers  an  1 

lava!  discipline  Engl  md  hvl  ne\er  be 
t  le  met  with  an  enemy  so  destiucfcne  to 
hei  trade  as  America  proved  During  the 
first  two  years  of  privateering  that  fol 
lowed  the  declorUion  of  war  m\ny  hun 
drel  sail  of  Biitish  merchantmen  neie 
captuied      E  it  now     ill  this  ifl  changed 

1  1  rcteised  An  American  war  tessel  is 
sent  to  cruise  up  the  Irish  channel,  but  it 
is  on  a  cruise  of  mercy;  though  a  "vessel 
of  wratli,"  fitted  for  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, she  has  been  disarmed,  and  converted 
into  a  ministering  messenger  of  succor  to 
the  famished.  She  bears  no  secret  and 
spying  orders,  but  her  mission  is  open  as 
day.  Her  caliber  can  be  estimated  from 
the  weight  she  bears  of  com — not  can- 
non ;  her  discharges  are  not  to  be  of  "  iron 
rain,"  but  to  descend  in  peaceful  manna. 
In  a  word,  she  goes  laden  with  food  to 
those  who  are  ready  to  perish  ;  and,  having 
consummated  her  great  work,  and  having 
achieved  a  nobler  triumph  than  ever  yet 
crowned  the  most  successful  ship  of  prey 
and  blood,  she  will  return  with  no  red- 
dyed  pennon  flaunting  from  her  mast-head, 
but,  rather,  with  the  grateful  esteem  and 
affectionate  attachment  of  one  of  the  most 
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warm-hearted  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  with  the  gracious  smile  and 
blessing  of  heaven. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Marchj  Cap- 
tain Forbes  gave  a  receipt  for  the  ship 
and  her  apparel,  etc.,  the  officers  of  the 
navy  yard  having  rigged  her  while  the 
cargo  was  being  received.  The  outfit  was 
very  complete,  and  on  Sunday,  March 
twenty-eighth,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  ship  cast  off,  amid  the 
hearty  cheers  and  fervent  prayers  of  the 
crowd,  and  made  sail  on  her 
At  three  o'clock,  the  noble  ship 
saed  the  Highlands  of  Cape  Cod, 
13  fairly  launched  on  the  broad 
on  a  voyage  full  of  hope  and 
Forbes,  the  large-liearted,  brave 
and  aliiUful  commander — ^whose  time  and 
services  for  the  expedition  were  a  free-wiD 
offering  to  the  cause  of  humanity, — said 
that  it  was  to  him  a  day  full  of  mingled 
emotions  of  satisfaction,  unalloyed  by  any 
unhappy  feeling,  save  that  momentary  and 
easily  forgiven  weakness  that  comes  over 
a  man  when  parting  from  his  family! 
Grand,  noUe-hearted  Fo)-bes  / 

Thus  auspiciously  under  way,  the  ship 
of  peace,  though  three  feet  or  more  deeper 
than  her  usual  man-of-war  trim,  sailed  and 
worked  admirablj',  and  although  her  crew 
proved  very  light  and  not  altogether  effi- 
cient, she  sped  on  successfully,  crossed  the 
Banks  in  forty-three  and  one-half  degrees, 
against  the  will  of  her  navigators,  with 
south,  south-east,  and  southerly  winds, 
and  a  dense  fog,  the  thermometer  varying 
several  degrees  in  the  air  and  water,  indi- 
cating the  proximity  of  ice, — and  after  a 
succession  of  rainy,  dirty  weather,  and 
variable  winds,  the  good  bark  cast  anchor 
in  Cork,  outer  harbor,  on  the  twelfth  of 
April,  exactly  fifteen  days  and  three  hours 
from  the  navy  yard  at  Gharlestown,  with- 
out having  lost  a  rope  yarn. 

The  Jamestown  was  very  soon  visited 
by  Lieutenant  Commanding  Protheroe,  of 
her  majesty's  flag-ship,  the  Crocodile, 
under  Bear  Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Pigot,  who 
came  to  say  that  everything  would  be 
done,  within  tlie  admiral's  power,  to  espe- 


beingapacket  r 
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dite  the  delivery  of  the  cargo,  and  for  the 
dispatch  of  the  ship  on  her  return  to  the 
United  States.  Intimation  was  accord- 
ingly given,  that  the  timelj  aid  of  a 
steamer  would  be  very  acceptable,  to  take 
the  ship  to  the  government  warehouses  at 
Haulhowline.  Unfortunately,  no  steamer, 
belonging  to  the  public  service,  was  just 
then  at  Cork  or  Cove,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  wait  patiently  until  Tuesday 
afternoon,  when  the  steam  sloop  Geyser 
was  expected  to  arrive  ;  but  just  after  the 
Jamestown  had  weighed  anchors,  in  prep- 
aration, and  CO  steamer  coming,  the 
Parker,  came  along,  she 
lining,  and  then  bound,  to 
Parker  shaved  the  sliip's 
stern  so  close  as  to  take  off  her  spanker- 
boom,  and  hailing,  asked  the  commander 
if  he  wished  to  be  towed  up ;  a  hearty 
affirmative  was  the  response.  The  Sabrina 
forthwith  towed  her  honored  consort  up  to 
the  government  stores  at  Hanlbowline, 
opposite  the  town  of  Cove,  and  seven  or 
eight  miles  below  the  city  of  Cork,  forming 
a  truly  beautiful  harbor. 

Meanwhile,  the  tidings  of  the  approach 
of  the  good  ship,  with  her  rich  and  weighty 
freight  of  food  for  the  perishing,  was  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  many  were  they  who 
watched  anxiously  from  the  shore,  the 
form  of  that  noble  craft  as  she  passed 
along,  and  which  was  now  their  only  hope. 
Even  before  the  anchor  had  fairly  bitten 
the  soil,  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  of 
Cove,  consisting  of  all  parties  in  politics 
and  all  creeds  of  religion,  waited  on  Cap- 
tain Forbes,  with  an  address  of  welcome, 
to  which  he  promptly  and  handsomely 
responded.  The  Cove  Temperance  Band 
came  and  remained  on  board  all  day,  dis- 
coursing sweet  music,  Yankee  Doodle  and 
Lucy  Long  being  performed  with  especial 
frequency  and  vim.  A  plenty  of  men 
came  from  the  Crocodile  to  assist  in 
weighing  the  ship's  anchors,  and  at  night 
the  town  of  Cove  was  illuminated.  As  the 
Jamestown  passed  up  the  harbor  in  tow  of 
the  packet,  she  received  the  cheers  of  thou- 
sands who  lined  the  bills  and  quay,  and 
innumerable  ladies  waved  their  liandker- 
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chiefs  in  token  of  delight.  When  parting 
with  Captain  Parker  and  his  very  service- 
able packet,  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the 
latter  joined  in  a  rousing  salute  to  the 
American  visitors,  which  was  answered 
heartily  and  lustily  from  the  Jamestown 
as  well  as  from  the  assembled  throng. 

On  Wednesday,  the  fourteenth,  the 
work  of  discharging  the  cargo  into  the 
government  warehouses  conimenced,  with- 
out any  form  of  entry  or  detention  other- 
wise. Captain  Forbes  called  on  the  United 
States  consul,  noted  his  protest,  and  then 
went  to  Cork  in  company  with  that  good 
and  great  man,  Theobald  Mathew,  and 
his  brother ;  was  by  him  introduced  to  the 
collector,  and  to  other  gentlemen  of  note, 
and  had  a  very  warm  reception  from  all. 
On  Thursday,  the  fifteenth  of  April,  the 
citiaens  of  Cove  invited  Captain  Forbes  to 
a  banquet.  The  brilliant  company  assem- 
bled at  six  o'clock,  and,  after  the  usual 
regular  toasts, — 'The  Queen,'  and  'Prince 
Albert  and  the  Royal  Family,'  — the  chair- 
man, Hon,  Mr.  Power,  introduced  the 
health  of  the  guest,  with  some  flattering 
encomiums  on  the  generosity  of  the  people 
of  Hew  England ;  these  courtesies  were 
acknowledged  by  Captain  Forbes,  in  a 
speech  which  elicited  unbounded  applause. 
Great  harmony  and  enthusiasm  prevailed. 


politics  aud  religioi 
town  uniting  to  do  honor  to  the  ( 
and  the  guest,  for  the  name  of  Fobbes  had 
e%er>wheie  become  a  household  word  of 
honor  and  admiration,  such  as  any  prince 
f  tlie  kingdom  might  envy. 
An  invitation  having  been  extended  to 
Captain  Eorbes  to  meet  the  Temperance 
Institute  at  Cork,  on  the  nineteenth, — the 
institute  of  which  Father  Mathew  was 
both  parent  and  president,  —  Captain 
Forbes  accepted  the  same.  The  occasion 
was  one  specially  made  for  an  expression 
of  gratitude  to  the  people  of  America.  In 
consequence  of  the  distress  out  of  doors, 
the  regular  soirees  had  been  omitted  ;  but 
at  this  time  the  hall  was  beautifully  orna^ 
meuted  with  the  flags  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States,  and  an 
accomplished  choir  discoursed  Yankee 
Doodle,  Lucy  Long,  Jim  Crow,  Hail 
Columbia,  and  sundry  national  Irish  mel- 
odies. The  chairman  and  others  presented 
eloquent  addresses,  the  ladies  clapped 
their  gentle  hands,  and  their  kerchiefs 
waved  welcome  and  gratitude  to  America. 
Captain  Forbes  made  a  brief  reply,  in 
which  he  told  the  ladies,  that,  having  vis- 
ited Blarney  Castle  and  kissed  the  stone, 
he  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  found  his 
feelings  too  much  excited  to  admit  of  his 
saying  much.  Father  Mathew,  after  having 
had  his  health  proposed,  made  a  short  and 
feeling  address,  appropriately  conveying 
to  the  people  of  America,  the  expressions 
of  deep  and  heartfelt  thankfulness,  "more 
for  the  sentiment  of  remembrance  than 
for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gifts."     The 
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I  I  e9  havi  g  b  n  pr  sent  1  to  Gaj  tiin 
F  ri  GB  that  galla  t  sa  lor  ^a  ever  aiter- 
n      Is    eadj  to    ou  1  for  the  fact  that  the 

II  dfCol  fo  slalel<indaHe  — 
ot         It      1  Dj,  of  the  ends  of  the  fln- 

g  ch  11    g   the    heart    1    t    i  regular 

g  [  f  feel  g  It  va  at  th  a  se  nhly 
il  o  tl  at  tl  e  comma  de  of  the  J%  es- 
t  V  WW  pre  enfcel  by  sone  f  tl  e  ty 
t  sts  th  a  finel  exe  t  I  1  ken  a  of 
tl  at  1  I  rep  eaent  ng  hec  is  si  e  ap- 
j  a  d  ju  t  aftei  tl  e  Sibr  na  had  cast  off 
tl  0  tow  rope  and  a  fe  n  oa  e  ts  before 
the  anchor  was  dropped  at  the  government 
dock-yard.  Prom  the  ladies,  too,  Captain 
Forbes  was  the  recipient  of  numerous 
poetical  effusions  laudatory  of  the  James- 
town's hnmane  mission,  and  they  presented 
him  with  some  choice  specimens  of  their 
handywork,  to  carry  as  souvenirs  to  his 
home.  On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-first 
of  April, ^twenty-four  days  after  leaving 
Bostou, — the  cargo  was  out  and  the  ship 
ready  for  sea.  On  that  day.  Captain 
Forbes  was  "  at  home  "  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Cork  and  Cove,  by  special 
invitation,  from  twelve  to  three.  The 
company  assembled,  in  large  numbers,  and 
an  entertainment,  sui  generis,  was  pro- 
vided by  the  host.  Knowing  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  give  such 
a  multitude  a  feast,  and,  indeed,  not  de- 
siring to  do  so  in  a  time  of  famine,  Cap- 
tain Forbes  nevertheless  determined  to 
give  them  something  appropriate,  and 
accordingly  displayed  on  the  table  a  barrel 
of  best  American  bread,  in  the  cask,  flanked 
on  -u-l  s  de  bj  /  uife  j  e  ^  of  F  e  } 
P  d  e  —  hi  latter  the  host  declared 
va  n  a  factu  ed  exp  essly  fo  the  occi 
o  on  the  twentj  fifth  of  Mar  h  Tl  ese 
I  pa]      gre  bents  ve  e  helped  o  t  w  th 

1  1 1  nty  of  ce  witter  ced  len  onade  with 
1  tie  spr  nl  1  ng  of  ch'k  n|  agne  a  d 
1  1  (bal  ed  on  boar  I  h  t  val  ^  tl  e 
I  t|  to  ay  n  th  ng  of  a  box  of  Bosto 
g  „  rb  eal  wl  ch  tl  e  lad  p  rtool  of 
\  a    njjly  !    t  ed  a     y      th  them   n 

d  tj  1  t  to  1  ow  at  1  e  wh'it  o  Id 
b  d  ne  lale  Ind  The  te  i  e  nee 
b      d  pi  J    1     on        f  the         h  t    a 


and,  previous  to  breaking  up,  the  ladies, 
with  their  red-coated  and  blue-coated  part- 
ners, sported  the  light  fantastic  toe,  on  the 
spotless  decks  of  the  noble  ship. 

Among  the  deputations  from  the  dif- 
ferent municipalities  received  by  Captain 
Forbes,  was  a  special  one  from  the  citizens 
of  Cork,  who  delivered  to  him  a  banner 
for  presentation  to  the  city  of  Boston. 
This  was  accompanied  by  an  address 
couched  in  the  most  appropriate  language 
of  personal  and  public  gratitude.  Indeed, 
the  praises  of  free,  happy,  generous 
America,  were    sounded  by  every  tongue. 

The  arrangements  made  by  Captain 
Forbes  for  the  distribution  of  the  cargo 
were  with  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of 
the  very  highest  character  and  represent- 
ing all  shades  of  politics  and  all  creeds  in 
religion,  thns  guaranteeing  that  the  seed 
would  be  sown  to  good  account  both  in  the 
hearts  and  stomachs  of  the  poor  Irish,  as 
well  as  in  the  remembrance  of  the  better- 
off  classes.  That  the  necessities  of  Ire- 
land at  this  time  were  not  at  all  exagger- 
ated by  the  cry  and  wassail  that  went 
forth  from  her  bosom,  into  the  ears  of 
the  civilized  world.  Captain  Forbes  fully 
affirms  from  his  personal  routine  of  ob- 
ser^-atiou.  He  states  that,  in  company 
with  Father  Mathew,  he  went,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  only  a  few  steps  out  of  one  of 
the  principal  streets  of  Cork,  into  a  lane  ; 
it  was  inore  than  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death, — it  was  the  valley  of  death  and 
pestilence  itself.  Enough  was  to  be  seen 
in  five  minutes  to  appall  the  stoutest 
heart — 1  o  els  crowded  with  the  sick  and 
dj  ng  thout  floors,  without  furniture, 
a  d  w  th  beds  of  dirty  straw  covered  with 
st  11  more  filthy  shreds  and  patches  of 
human  ty  some  called  for  water  to  Father 
M  tl  ew  and  others  for  a  dying  blessing. 
Fron  th  s  very  small  sample  of  the  pre- 
va  1  ng  destitution,  the  visitors  proceeded 
to  a  I  bl  c  soup  kitohen,  under  a  shed, 
„uarded  bj  police  officers;  here  a  large 
I  ler  ontaining  rice,  meal,  and  so  forth, 
vas  at  wok,  while  hundreds  of  specters 
to(  d  w  tl  out,  begging  for  some  of  this 
SI       1     h  Captain  Forbes  did  not  hosi- 
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tato  afterwards  to  declire  would  be  refused 
by  well-bred  pigs  in  his  own  country 

With  reference  to  the  lii<it  observation 
however,  it  may  be  remarlced  thit  it  wis 
made  with  not  the  least  disresi  ect  to  the 
benevolent  who  provided  the  means  and 
who  ordered  the  ingredients  Inleed  the 
demand  for  immediate  relief  was  bo  gieat 
that,  if  the  starving  u>uld  be  k  pt  ilii  e 
it  was  all  that  could  be  expected  The 
energies  of  the  poor  had  become  so 
cramped  and  deadened  by  w  ant  and  'iul 
fering  of  every  type,  that  thej  e  led  ooh 
for  sustenance,  and  they  were  unable  to 
earn  it ;  crowds  flocked  m  from  the  Loun 
try  to  the  city,  and  the  hospitals  and  jails 
and  poor-houses  were  full  to  overflowing 
the  numbers  that  die  1  daily  simpl3  mik 
ing  room  for  those  wh  weie  i  on  al  o  ti 
die.  Every  comer  of  the  streets  was  filled 
with  pale,  care-worn  creatures  the  weak 
leading  and  supporting  the  weaker  women 
assailing  the  passer-by  at  every  turn  with 
famished  babes,  imploiing  aim  — and  woe 
to  the  man  who  gave  to  them  Captim 
Forbes  himself  ti-ied  it '  He  ga\  e  six 
pences,  with  which  to  the  extent  of  a  pound 
sterling  he  had  provided  himwlt  occa 
sionally,  as  pursued  with  Father  Mathew 
in  company,  he  cast  a  sixpei  e  hack  to  the 
crowd,  and  like  the  trai  eler  w  ho  u  la  pur 
sued  by  hungry  wohes  and  who  threw 
out  a  little  something  to  distiact  their 
attention,  the  captain  passed  on  at  a 
quicker  pace  until  piote  tion  ould  be 
found  from  the  heart  rending  appeals  of 
the  poor  creatures,  "^yy  going  into  a  store 
and  finally  escaping  by  the  Vack  dooi 
they,  however,  iinding  the  mtn  who  thus 
had  silver  to  give,  unearthed  renewed  the 
pursuit,  and  he  finally  took  shelter  on 
board  a  steamer. 

At  half-past  three  of  the  afternoon 
of  April  twenty-second  the  Tamestown 
started  from  Cork,  in  tow  of  her  mije  ty  s 
steamer    Zephyr,    on  bei  letuin   ^  Jige 


which  she  accomplished  ly  the  fifteenth 
of  May  after  an  absence  ot  aeien  weeks 
and  >ne  hour  from  the  naw  J  aid  duimf, 
which  time  there  were  rest  ng  upon  her 
the  best  wishes  and  prajers  of  millions  — 
and  it  seemed  as  if  heiven  pwticilirl^ 
smile  1  upon  the  nol  le  vessel  m  her 
speedy  passage  out  and  hei  sate  return 
The  mission  must  always  be  legarded  is 
one  ot  the  giandeat  events  m  the  history 
of  nati  na— me  f  the  noblest  chaiitie^ 
on  recoi  1      In   token    ot  their    gratitude 

nl  ebteen  the  [  eople  of  Corl  and  its 
^1  nitj  [resented  to  Captain  Forbes  a 
large  and  massy  salver  ot  «olid  silver 
measuiing  thiity  inches  in  length  by 
twenty  in  breadth  a  iich  and  most  beauti 
ful  piece  of  worl  manahij  vilued  at  neaily 
one  thousand  dollars  and  in  cubed  as 
follows  Presented  to  Eoheit  Bennett 
Foihes  Esq  ot  B>  ton  United  btates 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  County  and 
Citj  of  Coik  Iieland  in  icknowlelgment 
of  his  phdanthiopic  mission  to  their 
country  and  successful  exertions  for  the 
relief  of  their  sulfeiing  fellow  fountiy 
men  duiing  the  feaiful  famine  of  1846  7 
when  mainly  through  the  mstrumen 
tality  ot  Captain  Forbes  large  supplies 
of  food  the  loluntarj  contiibntions  of 
the  inhibitants  of  the  United  States 
m  re  paiticulaily  of  New  Engl  ud  were 
camel  tc  Iielanl  in  the  United  Stites 
ships-ofwar  Jamestown  and  Mace  Ionian 
(the  former  granted  to  him  peisonally  by 
the  American  trovernment  althoi  gli  en 
gaged  m  a  Mexican  war)  the  Reliance 
and  Taitar  and  distiibuted  ammg  t  a 
stwviig  anl  grateful  people  Accom 
pan\  ing  this  magnificent  piece  of  plate 
was  a  Memorial  Address  inclosed  in  i 
splendidly  ornamental  frame  representmg 
the  Irish  Harp  an  1  uimounted  by  the 
American  Ea^le  the  In  h  and  American 
Flacs  and  a  figuie  of  the  Tamestown  ill 

[propi lately  grouse  I 
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General  Taylor's  Unbroken  S 
Sanla  Anna  in  tho  Dead      M  d 
of  the  Nalionai  Palace.— Frs   F 
on  the  InvaderB'  Own  T    n 
Boundary. — Mexico  Hafi 
— Declaration  of  War  b 
Hesaua  de  la  Palma. — Ba«n  g  1 
Treated  with  Contempt. 


V  B     lea,  from  Palo  Alto  to  Buena  Vista.— Flighl  of 

Th    bta     ad  Stripes  Float  Triumphantly  from  the  Towers 
C  p        B        Occupied  by  the  United  States  Array. — Peace 
;i  n  between  tlie  Two  Powers. — Disputed  Points  of 

G  T        r  Sent  to  tlie  Bio  Grande.— A  Speedy  Collision, 

ta  A  Leads  the  Mexicans. — Battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
M  rey  I  Fall. — Santa  Anna's  War.like  Summons. — It  is 
D  a   B       a  Vista —Doniphan's  Maruh  of  Five  Thousand 

Miles. — Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Cburubusco,  etc. — Scott's  Order,  "  On  to  Mexico  I " — 
Huzzas  and  a  Quickstep.— Terrific  Storming  of  Ghapultepec. — Scott  Holds  tlie  Key  to  Mexico. — 
The  Last  Obstacle  Oveico me, —Grand  Entrance  of  the  Victors. — Territorial  Gain  to  the  United  States. 


^HIEFL\    itnotsolelj  owing  ^ 
to  the  tiiiiexation  of  TexiR 
to  the  United  btatps,  war  bi  dIcp  out  between 
this  country  and  Mexico,  in  1846,  under  proc 
lamation  by  President  Polk,  m  puisuani-e  of  formil  declar    ' 
ation  of  hostilities  m  May  of  thit  jear,  promulgated  by 
congress.     Claiming  Texas  as  a  portion  of  its  own  domain, 
Mexico  had  sturdily  resisted  its  separation  from  her  con- 
trol, either  as  an  independent  power,  or  as  a  portion  of  the 
United  States.     But,  being  forced,  finally,  to  yield  these  points, 
fi'csh  troubles  soon  succeeded,  arising  from  the  disputed  question  of  'jX* 
boundary.     Mexioo  claimed  to  the  Neuces,  and  the  United  States  ■\ 
to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Iforte,     Santa  Anna,  then  at  the  head  of/, 
Mexican  affairs,  insisted   on   the  vigorous  assertion  i 
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claims,  and  military  force  was  brought  into 
requisition  to  this  end.  It  was  this  pro- 
ceeding, as  alleged,  that  induced  counter 
military  movements  on  the  part  of  tlie 
United  States,  under  the  lead  of  Geneial 
Taylor,  and  in  a  short  time  collision  and 
open  war  followed,  the  belligerents  putting 
their  beat  armies  ajid  officers  into  the  field 
the  contest  finally  culminating  in  the  m  cu 
pancy  of  the  Mexican  capital  by  a  victori 
ous  army  under  General  Scott,  and  in  the 
signing  of  a  treaty  by  which  the  United 
States  came  into  possession — for  a  mere 
nominal  pecuniary  equivalent  —  of  the 
whole  of  Tex3i3,  New  Mexico,  and  Upper 
California. 

The  principal  battles  and  other  military 
movements  which  rendered  this  conflict 
memorable,  were  the  siege  of  Fort  Brown, 


the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  ind  Eesaca  de  la 
Palma,  the  fall  of  Monterey,  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  Doniphan's  expedition  to 
Chihuahua  and  march  ot  five  thousand 
miles,  the  reduction  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  bat- 
tles of  Cerro  Grordo,  Contreras,  and  Chu- 
rubusco,  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  and 
the  entrance  of  Scott  into  the  halls  of 
the  Montezumas,  as  the  conqueror  of  the 
enemy's  chief  city, — the  first  instance  of  a 
foreign  capital  being  entered  by  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  The  latter  event, 
and  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  formed  the 
most  important  movements  during  the 
campaign,  and  have  earned  a  conspicuous 


place — as  have  also  their  heroes,  Taylor, 
and  Scott, — in  American  military  history. 
It  WIS  on  the  twenty-second  of  February, 
1817  that  Taylor  made  those  final  dispo- 
■iiti  jns  of  his  troops  that  ended  in  tlie  fa^ 
mous  victory  of  Buena  Yiata,  and  which, 
m  the  biief  lapse  of  three  years  thereafter, 
earned  the  victor  to  the  presidential  chair, 
as  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  evidence  directly  afforded  the 
United  btates  troops  of  the  presence  of 
Santa  Anna,  was  a  white  flag,  dimly  seen 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  which  proved, 
on  the  arrival  of  its  bearer,  to  be  what  the 
Americans  ironically  termed  a  benevolent 
missive  from  Santa  Anna,  proposing  to 
General  Taylor  terms  of  unconditional  sur- 
render ;  promising  good  treatment ;  stat- 
ing that  his  force  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  men ;  that  the  defeat  of  the 
invaders  was  inevitable,  and  that,  to 
spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  his  propo- 
sition should  be  complied  with. 

But,  strange  to  say,  the  American 
general  showed  the  greatest  ingrati- 
tude; evinced  no  appreciation  what> 
ever  of  Santa  Anna's  kindness,  and 
informed  Jiim,  substantially,  that 
whether  his  force  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  or  fifty  thousand,  it  was 
equally  a  matter  of  indifference — the 
terms  of  adjustment  mttst  be  ar- 
ranged by  gunpowder.  Santa  Anna's 
rage  at  this  response  to  his  conceited 
summons  was  at  the  boiling  point. 
Skirmishingcontinued  until  night- 
fall, and  was  renewed  at  an  early  hour  the 
next  morning, the  struggle  deepeningin  in- 
tensity as  the  day  advanced,  until  the  battle 
raged  with  great  fury  along  the  entire  line. 
After  various  successes  and  reverses,  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  showed  on  the  side  of 
the  Americans.  Santa  Anna  saw  the 
crisis,  and  true  to  his  instincts,  sought  to 
avert  the  result  by  craft  and  cunning.  He 
sent  a  white  flag  to  General  Taylor,  in- 
quiring, in  substance,  "  what  lie  wanted." 
This  was  at  once  believed  to  be  a  mere 
nise  to  gain  time  and  re-collect  his  men ; 
but  the  American  general  thought  fit  to 
notice  it,  and  General  Wool  was  deputed 
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to  meet  the  representative  of  Santa  Anna, 
and  to  say  to  him  that  what  was  "  wanted  " 
was  peace.  Before  the  interview  could  be 
had,  the  Mexicans  treacherously  re-opened 
their  fires.     Tlie  fiaa,  however,  had  accom- 


plished the  ends  which  its  wily  originator 
designed — a  re-enforcement  of  his  cavalry 
during  the  parley, — and,  witli  liis  courage 
thus  restored,  he  determined  to  charge 
Taylor's  line.  Under  cover  of  their  artil- 
lery, horse  and  foot  advanced  upon  the 
American  batteries,  the  latter,  against  all 
disadvantages,  nobly  maintaining  their  po- 
sitions, by  the  most  brilliant  and  daring 
efforts.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  their 
transitions  that  officers  and  pieces  seemed 
empowered  with  ubiquity,  and  upon  cav- 
alry and  infantry  alike,  wherever  they 
appeared,  they  poured  so  destructive  a  fire 
as  to  silence  the  enemy's  artillery,  compel 
his  whole  line  to  fall  back,  and  soon  to 
assume  a  sort  of  subdued  movement,  indi- 
cating anything  but  rictory. 

Again,  the  spirits  of  Taylor's  troops  rose 
high.  The  Mexicans  appeared  thoroughly 
routed;  and  while  their  regiments  and 
divisions  were  flying  in  dismay,  nearly  all 
the  American  light  troops  were  ordered 
forward,  and  followed  them  with  a  most 
terrible  fire,  mingled  with  shouts  which 
rose  above  the  roar  of  artillery.  The  pur- 
suit, however,  was  too  hot,  and,  as  it 
evinced,  too  clearly,  the  smallness  of  the 
purauing  force,  the  Mexicans,  with  a  sud- 


denness which  was  almost  magical,  rallied, 
and  turned  back  with  furious  onset.  They 
came  in  myriads,  and  for  a  while  the  car- 
nage was  dreadful  on  both  sides,  though 
there  was  but  a  handful  to  oppose  to  the 
frightful  masses  so  rapidly  hnrled  into  the 
combat,  and  which  could  no  more  be  re- 
sisted than  could  an  avalanche  of  thunder- 
bolts. "All  is  lost!"  was  the  cry — or  at 
least  the  thought — of  many  a  brave  Amer- 

Thriee  during  the  day,  when  all  seemed 
lost  but  honor,  did  the  artillery,  by  the 
ability 'with  which  it  was  maneuvered,  roll 
back  the  tide  of  success  from  the  enemy, 
and  give  such  overwhelming  desti'uctive- 
ness  to  its  effect,  that  the  army  was  saved 
and  the  glory  of  the  American  arms  main- 
tained. 

The  battle  had  now  raged  with  variable 
success  for  nearly  ten  hours,  and,  by  a  sort 
of  mutual  consent,  after  the  last  carnage 
wrought  among  the  Mexicans  by  the  artil- 
lery, both  parties  seemed  willing  to  pause 
upon  the  result.  Night  fell.  Santa  Anna 
had  been  repulsed  at  all  points ;  and  ere 
the  sun  rose  again  upon  the  scene,  the 
Mexicans  had  disappeared,  leaving  behind 
them  only  the  hundreds  of  their  dead  and 
dying,  whose  bones  were  to  whiten  their 
native  hills.  The  loss  was  great  on  both 
sides,  in  this  long,  desperate,  and  sanguin- 
ary conflict,  the  force  of  the  Mexicans  be- 
ing as  five  to  one  of  the  Americans. 

Santa  Anna  was  bold  and  persevering, 
and  turned  Taylor's  left  flank  by  the 
mountain  paths  with  a  large  force,  when 
all  seemed  to  be  lost.  But  the  light  artil- 
lery and  the  mounted  men  saved  the  day. 
Throughout  the  action  General  Taylor  was 
where  shots  fell  hottest  and  thickest,  two 
of  which  passed  through  hia  clothes.  He 
constantlj'  evinced  the  greatest  quickness 
of  perception,  fertility  of  resource,  and  a 
cool,  unerring  judgment  not  to  be  battled. 

One  of  the  brav  est  deeds  of  this  struggle 
was  that  performed  by  Major  Dix,  who, 
when  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of 
triumph  from  the  enemy,  over  the  inglori- 
ous flight  of  an  Indiana  regiment,  dashed 
off  in  pursuit  of  the  deserters,  and  seining 
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the  loloia  of  the  leijimeut  is  he  reached 
them,  ippeiled  to  the  men  ti  kn  w 
whether  they  lind  determined  thus  to  turn 
their  backs  upm  their  coimtry  '  He  wis 
answered  by  thiee  cheers  A  poition  of 
the  regiment  immediately  lalhed  aiound 
him,  ind  was  refoimed  hy  tlie  ofBcei^ 
DiT,  in  peison,  then  led  them  towaids  the 
enem^,  until  one  of  the  men  lolunteeied 
to  t  ike  the  flag 

Admiration  and  honor  weie  showered 
upon  Tijlor,  who  had  thus,  i^ith  hia  little 
ami}  of  between  foui  md  five  thouaind 
men,  met  ind  Lompletely  i  imj^uishe  1 
biuta  Anna,  the   §!<■  itest   d£  Mi 


IJ^^J^J^ 


diet's,  with  his  army  of  twenty  thousand. 
It  was  a  contest  which,  with  his  other  vic- 
torious battles  at  Palo  Alto,  Eesaca  de  la 
Palma,  and  Monterey,  covered  the  hitherto 
almost  unhiiown  name  of  Taylor  with  a 
halo  of  glory  frona  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other ;  gave  immense  presti  go  to 
American  arms ;  and  created,  perhaps  too 
largely,  the  feeling  that  the  conquering 
party  might  now  go  on  and  overrun  the 
country,  and  dictate  its  own  terms  of  peace. 
But  there  were  strong  positions  yet  to  be 
mastered,  and  gory  fields  yet  to  be  won, 
before  that  most  of  all  coveted  achieve- 
ment— the  capture  and  occupation  of  the 
Mexican  capital— was  to  crown  tlie  suc- 


cesses of  the  invaders  and  prove  that  the 
memy's  country  was  at  their  mercy. 

As  events  proved,  the  last  named  great 
act  in  this  military  drama  was  reserved 
for  Generil  Scott,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  government  at  Washington,  su- 
pieme  commander  of  the  army  in  Mexico. 
Tajloi  had  led  the  way,  by  his  splendid 
movements  'ind  victories,  for  the  accom- 
phshment  of  ill  that  yet  remained  to  be 
done  Vera  Ciuz,  the  key  to  the  Mexican 
cipital,  with  the  almost  impregnable  fort- 
ress of  Sin  Jnan  de  Ulloa,  soon  fell  into 
the  hinds  of  the  Americana,  after  a  terri- 
bly deatiuctn  e  cannonade.  A  similar  fate 
befell  nearly  all  the  principal  ports. 
Again  was  Santa  Anna  defeated  on 
the  embattled  heights  of  Cerro 
Goido,  in  which  tremendous  strong- 
hold he  had  attempted  with  fifteen 
thiuiand  men,  but  in  vain,  to  op- 
jtse  Scott,  who  had  only  six  thou- 
1  ind  To  this  succeeded  the  battle 
tf  Contreraa,  in  which  the  Mexi- 
can'* led  by  General  Valencia,  who 
hid  an  army  of  some  eight  thou- 
biiid,  were  routed  with  terrible 
bliughter,  by  Gen.  P.  F.  Smith. 
In  t  few  months  from  this  time, 
the  plains  of  Churnbusco  witnessed 
inothei  battle,  the  deadly  cai-nage 
ind  mortal  results  of  which,  no 
pen  could  adequately  portray,  the 
Vmeiicans  taking  possession  of 
everj  point,  as  triumphant  victors. 
The  prize  wae  not  yet  won,  but  ordera 
were  in  due  time  given  by  General  Scott 
to  march  to  the  capital.  Deafening  cheers 
and  a  quickstep  greeted  this  order,  on  its 
promulgation.  Two  strong  positions  of 
the  enemy  were,  however,  yet  to  be  over- 
come, namely,  that  of  Molino  del  Rey,  and 
the  strong  castle  of  Chapultepec,  before 
the  city  could  be  reached.  The  first- 
named  was  captured  by  General  Worth, 
after  a  most  bloody  fight,  and  with  the 
loss  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  his  men,  the 
latter  having  at  last  found  it  necessary  to 
burst  open  an  entrance,  and  with  the  bay- 
onet to  meet  the  enemy  hand  to  hand. 
New  and  more  terrible  struggles  were 
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soon  to  take  place.  On  the  eleventh  of 
September,  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to 
make  a  movement  on  the  sloping  plains 
above  Cbapultepec  and  Tacubaya,  and 
attack,  if  possible,  the  latter  place.  How- 
ever  the  enemy  kept  a  diligent  look  out, 
■jnd  no  sooner  did  the  cavalry  begm  to 
move  out  of  town  than  thejr  scouts  ap- 
pealed upon  the  spot,  and,  toon  after,  a 
small  tori,e  appealed  to  dispute  the  ap 
pioich 

On  the  twelfth,  the  cannon  began  to 
roir  ag^m,  south  and  west,  at  the  ijanta 
of  Sin  Antonio  and  Ch'tpultepet,,  hut  it 
soon  became  evident  to  them  where  the 
inl  attick  wiS  intended,  for  on  the  south 
side   tht   -fire    v\  w   sliLkened,   and   iftei    a 


time  it  left  off  altogether— while,  on  the 
west  it  grew  more  and  more  violent,  until, 
at  about  eight  o'clock,  the  Americans 
opened  their  battery  of  mortars  upon  the 
castle,  and  began  to  throw  shell  with  terri- 
ble precision. 

General  Pillow's  approach,  on  the  west 
side,  lay  through  an  open  grove,  filled  with 
sharpshooters,  who  were  speedily  dis- 
lodged ;  when,  being  up  with  the  front  of 
the  attack,  and  emerging  into  open  space, 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  acclivity,  that  gal- 
lant leader  was  struck  down  by  an  agoniz- 
ing wound.  The  broken  acclivity  was  still 
to  be  ascended,  and  a  strong  redoubt, 
midway,  to  be  carried,  before  reaching  the 
castle  on  the  heights.     The  advance  of  the 


brave  men,  led  by  bravo  officers,  though 
necessarily  alow,  was  unwavering,  over 
rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  under  the 
hottest  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The 
redoubt  now  yielded  to  resistless  valor, 

hhout  ifter  shout  nmg  wildly  through 
the  1  ictorious  ranks  of  the  assailants, 
announcing  to  the  castle  the  fate  that 
impended  The  Mexicans  were  steadily 
driven  from  shelter  to  shelter.  The  re- 
treit  illowed  no  time  to  fire  a  single  mine, 
without  the  certainty  of  blowing  up  friend 
and  toe  Those  who,  at  a  distance,  at- 
tempted to  Ipply  matches  to  the  long 
trains,  neie  shot  down  hy  the  Americans. 
Theie  was  death  below  as  well  as  above 
giound  At  length  the  ditch  and  wall  of 
tho  mam  nork  were  reached,  and  the 
scnhng  laddeis  were  brought  up  and 
plinted  by  the  storming  parties.  Some  of 
the  daring  spirits  in  the  assault  were  cast 
down,  killed  or  wounded;  but  a  lodgment 
was  soon  made,  streams  of  heroes  followed, 
all  opposition  was  overcome,  and  several  of 
the  regimental  colors  were  flung  out  from 
the  upper  walls,  amid  long  continued 
shouts  and  cheers.  All  this  sent  dismay 
into  the  capital.  To  the  Americans,  no 
scene  could  have  been  more  animating  or 

General  Quitman  performed  a  distin- 
guished part  in  these  movements,  nobly 
sustained  hy  his  ofiicers  and  men. 
Simultaneously  with  the  movement  on 
the  west,  he  gallantly  approached  the 
south-east  of  the  same  works  over  a  cause- 
way with  cuts  and  batteries,  and  defended 
by  an  army  strongly  posted  outside,  to  the 
east  of  the  works-  These  formidable 
obstacles  had  to  he  faced,  with  hut  little 
shelter  for  troops  or  space  for  maneuvering. 
Deep  ditches,  flanking  the  causeway, 
made  it  difficult  to  cross  on  either  side  into 
the  adjoining  meadows  ;  and  these,  again, 
were  intersected  by  other  ditches.  The 
storming  party,  however,  carried  two 
batteries  that  were  in  the  road,  took  some 
guns,  with  many  prisoners,  and  drove  the 
enemy  posted  behind  in  support ;  they 
then  crossed  the  meadows  in  front,  under 
a  heavy     fire,     and    entered    the    outer 
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inclosuve  of  Chapultepec  just  in  time  to 
join  in  the  final  assault  fi-om  the  west. 
Captain  Bamaiii,  of  the  voltgeur  regiment, 
was  the  fitst  to  plant  a  regimental  color. 

During  the  period  covered  by  these 
exciting  scones,  the  firing  in  and  about 
the  castle  had  three  times  apparently 
reached  its  crisis  or  climax,  and  then 
suddenly  slackened,  inducing  the  belief  in 
some  quarters  tliat  tlie  assault  had  been 
beaten  off ;  but,  at  about  half-past  nine 
o'clock  the  Mexican  fiag  suddenly  disap- 
peared, a  blue  fiag  was  shown,  and  directly 
after  the  stars  and  stripes  arose  and  waved 
over  the  conquered  fortress.  Immediately 
after  having  taken  the  pla«e,  the  Americans 
hauled  down  the  light  field-pieces  from  the 
castle,  and  fired  them  upon  the  retreating 
enemy,  upon  whose  heels  they  closely 
followed.  The  firing  came  nearer,  and  at 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
innermost  intrenchments  began  to  open 
their  fire,  and  balls  to  whistle  in  the  town. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  forces  of 
Worth  and  Quitman — the  former  proceed- 
ing by  the  San  Cosme  aqueduct,  and  the 
latter  along  that  of  Belen.  Scott  joined 
the  advance  of  Worth,  within  the  suburb, 
and  beyond  the  turn  at  the  junction  of  the 
aqueduct  with  the  great  highway  from  the 
west  to  the  gate  of  San  Cosme.  In  a  short 
time,  the  troops  were  engaged  in  a  street 
fight  against  the  Mexicans  posted  in 
gardens,  at  windows,  and  on  housetops — 
all  flat,  with  parapets.  Worth  ordered 
forward  the  mountain  howitzers  of 
Cadwallader's  brigade,  pi-eceded  by  skir- 
mishers and  pioneers,  with  pickaxes  and 
crowbars,  to  force  windows  and  doors,  or 
to  burrow  through  walla.  The  assailants 
were  soon  in  unequality  of  position  fatal 
to  the  enemy.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Worth  had  carried  two  batteries 
in  this  suburb.  There  was  but  one  more 
obstacle,  the  San  Cosme  gate  (custom- 
house), between  bim  and  the  great  square 
in  front  of  the  cathedral  and  palace — the 


heart  of  the  city.  There  was  a  lull  in  the 
firing,  and  already  the  inhabitants  M'eie 
hoping  to  pass  a  quiet  night,  when 
suddenly  the  dull  roar  of  a  heavy  mortar 
resounded  close  by  the  town,  and  shells 
with  fiery  tails  came  with  portentous 
energy.  The  gallant  Quitman  pressed  on, 
regardless  of  gates,  batteries,  or  citadels, 
and  eo-mpelled  Santa  Anna  to  break  up  in 
the  iniddle  of  the  night  and  retreat  with 
all  Ma  force,  leaving  the  city  to  the  mercy 
of  the  victors.  He  turned  northward  to 
the  villa  of  Gaudaloupe,  and  after  a  short 
rest  retreated  on  to  San  Juan  de 
Teotihuacan. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  September  four- 
teenth, 1847,  the  first  American  column 
made  its  appearance  in  the  streets  of 
Mexico,  and  camo  on  in  dense  masses 
through  the  principal  avenues — ^Calle  San 
Francisco,  del  Correo,  de  la  Professa,  and 
the  two  Piateros,  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  Alameda  up  to  the  palace  and  Plaza^ 
Mayor.  The  Mexican  colors  now  disap- 
peared from  the  palace,  a  regimental  flag 
took  their  place,  and  directly  afterwards 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  flung  out  and 
waved  proudly  from  the  Halls  of  the 
Montezuma, — the  first  strange  banner 
that  had  ever  floated  from  that  palace 
since  the  conquest  of  Cortez. 

On  entering  the  palace,  one  of  General 
Scott's  first  acts  was  to  require  from  his 
comrades-in-arms,  their  thanks  and  grat- 
itude to  God,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate worship,  for  the  signal  triumphs 
which  they  bad  achieved  for  their  coun- 
try ;  warning  them  also  against  disorders, 
straggling,  and  drunkenness. 

Thus  was  the  prowess  of  American  arms 
successfully  asserted,  the  conquered  nation 
being  also  compelled  to  cede  the  immensely 
valuable  territory  of  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  to  the  United  States, 
and  accepting  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  from 
its  mouth  to  El  Paso,  as  the  boundary  of 
Texas. 
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EXPEDITION  TO   THE   RIVER  JORDAN  AND   THE   DEAD 

SEA,  BY  LIEUT.  W.  F.  LYNCH.— 184T. 


The  Sacred  River  Suetessfully  Circumnavigated  and  Surve)el — Twenty  Daje  and  Nights  Upon  the 
"  Sea  of  Death." — It  is  Explorod,  and  Sounded,  a.nd  Its  Mvstenes  Solved  — Strange  Phenomena  and 
Unrelieved  Desolation  of  the  Locality. — Important  Results  to  bcienee  — Zeal  m  GeographiLnl 
Research.— Interest  in  t!ie  Holy  Land, — American  Inquiry  Aroused  — Ejulpinent  (t  Ljnch's 
Expedition. — On  Its  Way  to  the  Orient. — Anchoring  Under  Mount  Carmel  — Passage  Down 
the  Joriian. — It  is  Traced  to  Its  Source. — Wild  and  Impressive  Scenery — Rdbs  Colored 
Clouds  of  Judea. — Configuration  of  the  Dead  Sea. — Dense  Buoyant  Briny  Waters. — Smarting  o(  the 
Hands  and  Faco. — Salt,  Ashes,  and  Sulphureous  Vapors  etc — Tradition  Amnng  tie  Arabs — bad 
fate  of  Former  Bitplorers. — Temperature  of  This  Sea  — Submerged  Plaini  at  Its  Bottom  — Sheeted 
with  PhoaphoreBceot  Foam. — Topography,  Width  and  Depth—  Apples  of  hodom  Describe  1  — 
The  Pillar  of  Salt,  Lot's  Wife. 


yiELDING  to  tlie  earnest  desire  o£  individuals  and  societies  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  geographical  science,  the  United  States  government  lent  its 
sanction  and  co-operative  aid  to  the  expedition  planned  in  1.847,  by  Lieutenant 
W  ]?  Lj'nch,  an  accomplished  naval  officer,  for  the  exploration  and 
suivey  ot  the  Dead  Sea.  The  results  of  this  expedition,  so  replete 
with  mtormatioii  of  the  most  important  and  deeply  interesting  charac- 
tei  concerning  a  spot  so  singular  in  its  sacred  and  historic  associations, 
as  well  as  mysterious  in  its  physical  peculiarities,  fully  justified  the 
zeal  with  which  it  was  advocated  and  the  high  auspices  under  which  it 


t=^       The  names  of  those  whose  services  were  accepted  by  the  commander, 
as  membeis  of  the  expedition,  and  whose  qualifications  were  believed 
to  fit  them  peculiarly  for  the  undertaking,  were  as  follows:     Lieu- 
tenant   John   B.   Dale;    passed-midshipmaa,  R.    Aulict ;    herbarist, 
Fiduci^  E  Lynch;  master's  mate,  J.  C.  Thomas;  navigators,  Messrs. 
Overstock,  Williams,  Homer,  Read,    Robinson,  Lee,  Lock- 
^E.*^      wood,  Albertson,  Loveland.     At  Constantinople,  Mr.  Henry 
Bedloe  associated  himself  with  the  expedition,  and,  on  their 
arrival  at  Boirat,  Dr.  H.  J.  Anderson  became  a  member  of  the  party,  making  the  num- 
ber sixteen  in  all.     The  services  of  an  intelligent  native  Syrian,  named  Ameung,  were 
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also  obtained  at  Boinit,  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  iutoi'pretoi',  and  rendered  other 
important  aid. 

By  direction  of  the  goYemnient  at 
Washington,  the  store-ship  Supply  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lieutenant  Lynch, 
and,  as  the  vessel  would  otherwise  be  in 
ballast,  she  was  laden  ivith  stores  for  the 
United  States  naval  squadron,  then  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Supply  sailed  from  H"ew  York, 
November  twenty-first,  and  in  about  three 
months  anchored  of£  Smyrna.  From  the 
latter  place,  the  officers  of  the  expedition 
proceeded  to  Constantinople  in  the 
Austrian  steamer,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining from  the  Sultan,  through  the 
American  minister,  permission  to  pass 
through  a  part  of  his  dominions  in  Syria, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  of  tracing  the  Jordan  to  its  source, 
The  reception  by  the  young  sultan  was  in 
all  respects  favorable ;  the  authorization 
was  granted,  and  the  sultan  expressed 
much  interest  in  the  undertaking,  request- 
ing to  be  informed  of  the  results. 

Thus  armed  with  all  necessary  powers, 
the  officers  returned  to  Smyrna,  rejoining 
the  Supply.  On  the  tenth  of  March,  the 
expedition  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Syria, 
and,  after  touching  at  Beirut  and  other 
places,  came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Acre, 
under  Mount  Garmel,  March  twenty- 
eighth.  The  explorers,  with  their  stores, 
tents,  and  boats,  having  landed,  an  en- 
campment was  formed  on  the  beach, 
and  the  Supply  departed  to  deliver  to  tlie 
naval  squadron  the  stores  with  which  it 
was  laden,  with  orders  to  be  back  in  time 
for  the  re-embarkation  of  the  exploring 
party. 

The  first  difficulty  of  a  practical  nature 
was  how  to  get  the  boats  across  to  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias.  The  boats,  mounted  on 
trucks,  were  laden  with  the  stores  and 
haggage  of  the  party,  and  all  was  arranged 
most  conveniently — only  the  horses  could 
not  bo  persuaded  to  draw.  The  harness 
was  also  found  to  be  much  too  large  for 
the  small  Syrian  horses ;  and  although 
they    manifestly   gloried   in    the    strange 


equipment,  and  voluntarily  performed 
sundry  gay  and  fantastic  movements,  the 
operation  of  pulling  was  altogether  averse 
to  their  habits  and  inclinations.  At  last, 
the  plan  suggested  itself  of  trying  camels. 
On  being  harnessed,  three  of  the  huge 
animals  to  each  truck,  they  marched  off 
ivith  the  trucks,  the  boats  upon  them, 
with  perfect  ease,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  sojourners,  and  equal  astonishment  to 
the  natives. 

All  the  arrangements  being  now 
perfected,  the  travelers  took  their  de- 
parture from  the  coast,  on  the  fourth  of 
April,  They  were  accompanied  by  a  fine 
old  man,  an  Arab  nobleman,  called  Sherif 
Hazza,  of  Mecca,  the  thirty-third  lineal 
descendant  of  the  prophet.  As  he  ap- 
peared to  be  highly  venerated  by  the 
Arabs,  Lieutenant  Lynch  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  measure  to  induce  him  to  join 
the  party,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
do  so.  Another  addition  to  the  party  was 
made  next  day  in  the  person  of  a  Bedouin 
sheikh  of  the  name  of  Akil,  with  ten  well- 
armed  Arabs,  or  fifteen  Arabs  in  all, 
including  servants. 

But  little  information  concerning  the 
Jordan  could  be  obtained  at  Tiberias,  and 
it  was  therefore  with  considerable  con- 
sternation tliat  the  course  of  that  river 
was  soon  found  to  be  interrupted  by 
frequent  and  most  fearful  rapids.  Thus, 
to  proceed  at  all,  it  often  became  necessary 
to  plunge  with  headlong  velocity  down  the 
most  appalling  descents.  So  great  were 
the  difficulties,  that,  on  the  second  evening, 
the  boats  were  not  more  than  twelve  miles 
in  direct  distance  from  Tiberias. 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  were  found 
beautifully  studded  with  vegetation ;  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  however,  not  so 
extensive  as  it  might  be,  and  as  it  would 
be,  if  tho  crops  were  secured  to  the 
cultivator  from  the  desperadoes  who  scour 
the  region.  The  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
clear  and  transparent  except  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  rapids  and  fallp, 
are  well  calculated  for  fertiliaing  the 
valleys  of  its  course.  There  are  often 
plenty  of  fish  seen  in  its  deep  and  shady 
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[■  uisp  Tbe  widp  ltd  ileej 
plain  thiougli  wlsicli  tin,  iiver  flows,  is 
geiieiaDy  biiien  treeless  anil  without 
verduie  ind  the  mountiiiia  or  rither 
the  cliffs  iiiJ  sljpes  of  the  iiseii  upUiids 
present  for  tlie  moat  piit  a  wild  and 
oheeiles^  aspect  The  verdure  "uch  aa  it 
IS  may  only  he  sought  on  ind  neat  the 
lowei  valley  or  immediate  channel  of  the 
Jordm  No  one  statement  can  applj  i:> 
the  Bcenerj  of  its  entiie  couise  hut  thi 
description  given  of  the  central  pirt  of  the 
liver  a  course  is  i  hir  specimen  ot  the 
I  ind  of  scenerj  which  the  passage  f±  the 
river  offers. 

Lieutenant  Lynch  describes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  scene  of  this  dreary- 
waste   IS  singuHrly  wild  iiid  impressive. 


Looking  out  upon  the  desert,  bright  with 
reverberated  light  and  heat,  was,  he  says, 
like  beholding  a  conflagration  from  a 
window  at  twilight.  Each  detail  of  the 
strange  and  solemn  scene  could  be  ex- 
amined as  through  a  lens.  The  moan- 
tains  towards  the  west  rose  up  like 
islands  from  the  sea,  with  the  billows 
heaving  at  their  bases.  The  rough  peaks 
caught  the  slanting  sunlight,  while  sharp 
black  shadows  marked  the  sides  turned 
from  the  rays.  Deep  rooted  in  the  plain, 
the  bases  ot  the  mountains  heaved  the 
(garment  of  the  earth  away,  and  rose 
abruptly  in  naked  pyramidal  crags,  each 
scar  and  fissure  as  palpably  distinct  as 
though  within  reach,  and  yet  were  far 
distant.  Toward  the  south,  the  ridges 
and  higher  masses  of  the  range,  as  they 


swept  IV,  aj  m  the  distance,  were  aerial  and 
faint  and  softened  into  dimness  by  a  pale 
tiansparent  mist.  The  plain  that  sloped 
awtj  tiom  the  bases  of  the  hills  was 
1  loken  int  iidges  and  multitudinous  cone- 
like  mounds  lesembling  tumultuous  water 
at  the  meeting  of  two  adverse  tides,  and 
presented  a  wild  and  checkered  tract  of 
laud  nitli  spots  of  vegetation  flourishing 
upon  the  frontiers  of  irreclaimable  sterility. 
A  loiv  pale  and  yellow  ridge  of  conical 
hills  marks  the  termination  of  the  higher 
terrace  beneath  which  sweeps  gently  this 
lowei  plain  with  a  similar  undulating 
surface,  half  redeemed  from  barrenness  by 
sparse  verdure  and  thistle-covered  hUlocks. 
Still  lower  was  the  valley  of  the  Jordan — 
the  sacred  river !-— its  banks  fringed  with 
pci-petual  verdure ;  winding  in  a  thousand 
graceful  mazes ;  the  pathway  cheered 
with  songs  of  birds,  and  its  own  clear 
voice  of  gushing  minstrelsy ;  its  course  a 
bright  line  in  this  cheerless  waste. 

Concerning  an  earlier  portion  of  the 
river's  course,  about  one-third  from  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  Lieutenant  Lynch  says, 
that,  for  hours  in  their  swift  descent  the 
boats  floated  down  in  silence — the  silence 
of  the  wilderness.  Here  and  there  were 
spots  of  solemn  beauty.  The  r 
birds  sang  with  a  niusi 
manifold;  the  willow  branches  were 
spread  upon  the  stream  like  tresses,  and 
creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds, 
with  a  multitude  of  white  and  silvery  little 
flowers,  looked  out  from  among  them ;  and 
the  cliff  swallow  wheeled  over  the  faUs,  or 
went  at  his  own  will,  darting  through  the 
arched  vistas,  and  shadowed  and  shaped 
by  the  meeting  foliage  on  the  banks. 
There  was  but  little  variety  in  the  scenery 
of  the  river;  the  streams  sometimes 
washed  the  bases  of  the  sandy  hills,  at 
other  times  meandered  between  low  banks, 
generally  fringed  with  trees  and  fragrant 
with  blossoms.  Some  points  presented 
views  exceedingly  picturesque.  The 
western  shore  is  peculiar  from  the  high 
calcarious  limestone  hills  which  form  a 
barrier  to  the  stream  when  swollen  by  the 
efflux  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  during  the 
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winter  and  early  spring ;  wliile  the  left 
and  eastern  bank  is  low  and  fringed  with 
tamarisk  and  willow,  and  occasionally  a 
thicket  of  lofty  cane,  and  tangled  masses 
of  shrubs  and  creeping  plants,  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  jungle. 

Ko  less  than  twenty-two  nights  vere 
spent  by  the  party  upon  the  hike.  Daring 
this  time  the  whole  circuit  of  it « is  mode 
indudmc;  the  backnater  at  the  lontliem 
extiemitj,  which  had  iie^er  before  been 
e^pkrcd  m  boats  Every  olject  of  in 
tere'it  upon  the  b  inks  was  ex  imined , 
and  the  1  ike  nas  crcbsed  and  lecrossed  in 
a  zit,zig  diiection  through  its  whole 
Lxtent  for  the  puipoie  of  sounding  Xhe 
Iigure  of  tlie  I-tke,  as  sketthed  by  the 
party  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
usimll^  gisentoit  The  bieadth  is  more 
Timfoira  thiougliout,  it  is  less  narrowed 
it  the  notthein  p\tiemity,  and  le'<s 
widened  on  appioathing  the  peninsula  in 
the  sjuth  In  its  generil  dimensions  it 
ih  longer,  but  I's  not  so  wide  as  usually 
repie  inted  Its  length  by  the  map  is 
foity  miles,  by  an  average  breadth  of 
ibout  nine  miles  The  water,  a  nauseous 
compound  of  bitters  and  salts 


A  fresh  north  wind  was  blowing  as  tliey 
rounded  the  point.  They  endeavored  to 
steer  a  little  to  the  nortli  of  west,  to  make 
a  true  west  course,  and  threw  the  patent 
log  overboard  to  measure  the  distance; 
but  the  wind  rose  so  rapidly  that  the 
boats  could  not  keep  head  to  wind,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  haul  tlie  log  in.  The 
sea  continued  to  rise  with  the  increasing 
wind,  nhuh  gradmlly  freshened  to  a 
^ale,  and  presented  an  agitated  turf  ice  of 
foaming  brine ,  the  sprij,  evaporating  oa 
it  fell  left  incrustations  of  salt  upon  the 
■vo^ageiB  clothes  as  also  then  hands  and 
faces,  and  while  it  con^eved  a  prickly 
sensation  wherever  it  touched  the  skin, 
was  above  all  exceedingly  painful  to  tlie 
eyes  The  bo»ts  heavily  laden,  struggled 
sluggishlj  at  first,  but  when  the  wind 
increased  in  its  fierceness  from  the  density 
of  the  water  it  seemed  as  if  their  bows 
weie  encountering  the  sledgehammers  of 
the  Titans  instead  of  the  opposing  waves 
of  an  angry  sea  Einally,  such  was  the 
foice  of  the  wind,  that  it  was  feared  both 
boats  must  foundei  Knowing  that  they 
weie  losing  ad\\ntage  eier\  moment  and 
that  with  the  lapse  of  each  succeeding  one 


After  giving  i  ^ 

scenes  attending  the  1  athmg  of  the  pil 
grims  m  the  Jordan  Lieutenant  L^nch 
says  that  the  nver  where  it  enteis  the  sea 
IB  inclined  fimidB  the  eastern  shore,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  bav  between  the 
rivet  and  the  mountuna  of  Kelka,  m 
Amnion,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea 


th  -v 


,pt    , 


f  I 


the  northern  shjie  in  th  hope  of  being 
yet  able  to  reich  it, — their  arms  clothes 
and  skin  coated  with  a  gieas-y  salt  and 
then  ejea  bps  and  nostiils,  smarting  ex 
cessi.eb 

Lut    although  the  sea  had  assumed  a 
threatening     aspeit,     and     the      fretted 
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mom  tnins  ]  omc  I  tpriilii  n  either  Bide 
and  bilt  aiil  1  1  e-5  n  n£,lel  with  its  sands 
indfetid  suljliureoisspiingstM  kledd  wn 
Its  rnmes  the  e\[loreisdid  not  despaii 
Awe  struLlt  hut  not  tenificl  fearing  the 
wor  t  yet  hoping  for  the  best  [  lepaiationa 
weie  made  to  a[end  a  dreary  night  upon 
the  dreariest  waste  ever  seen  There  is  a 
tradition  among  the  Arabs  that  do  one 


the  e\a  t  top  grajh^  of  ti  =1  Jic  ■^s 
cert-Mued  the  temperature  width  depth 
and  velocity  of  its  tiibutaiies  collected 
spe  jmens  of  eveiy  Itmd  and  noted  the 
winds  urrents  changes  of  the  weitlier 
ant  all  atmoiheiic  phenomei  a  The 
hottom  ot  this  sea  consists  of  two  sul 
merged  pHms  m  elevated  and  i  defressed 
one      Thiough  the  noithem    and  laigest 


can  venture  uponthissea  nd  live  and  the 
sod  fites  of  Costigin  and  Molyneii\  are 
repeatedly  c  ted  to  deter  8n*,h  attempt? 
The  first  one  spent  a  few  days,  the  last 
about  twenty  hours,  and  returned  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  had  embarked 
without  landing  on  its  shores.  One  was 
found  dying  upon  the  shore ;  the  other 
expired,  immediately  after  his  return,  of 
fever  contracted  upon  its  waters. 

The  northern  shore  is  an  extensive  mud 
tlat,  with  a  sandy  plain  beyond,  the  very 
type  of  desolation  ;  branches  and  trunks  of 
trees  lay  scattered  in  every  direction — 
some  charred  and  blackened  as  by  fire, 
others  white  with  an  incrustation  of  salt. 
The  north-western  shore  is  an  unmixed  bed 
of  gravel,  coming  in  a  gradual  slope  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
coast  is  a  rugged  line  of  mountains,  bare 
of  all  vegetation — a  continuation  of  the 
Hauran  range,  coiningfrom  the  north,  and 
extending  south  beyond  the  scope  of 
vision,  throwing  out  three  marked  and 
seemingly  equi-distant  promontories  from 
its  south-eastern  extremities. 

Lieutenant  Lynch  fully  sounded  the  sea, 
determined  its  geographical  position,  took 


and  deppest  one  m  a  line  corresponding 
with  the  bed  of  the  Jjrlin  Tt  a  lavine 
which  also  seems  to  lonesjond  with  the 
"Wady  el-Jeib,  or  ravine  within  a  ravine,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  sea. 

At  one  time,  the  sea  was  observed  to 
assume  an  aspect  peculiarly  somber.  Un- 
stirred by  the  wind,  it  lay  smooth  and 
unruffled  as  an  inland  lake.  The  great 
evaporation  inclosed  it  in  a  thin  transpar- 
ent vapor,  its  purple  tinge  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  extraordinary  color  of 
the  sea  beneath,  and,  where  they  blended 
in  the  distance,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  smoke  from  burning  sulphur.  It  seemed 
a  vast  caldron  of  metal,  fused  but  motion- 
less. The  surface  of  the  sea  was  one  wide 
sheet  of  phosphorescent  foam,  and  tlie 
waves,  as  they  broke  upon  the  shore,  threw 
a  sepulchral  light  upon  the  dead  bushes 
and  scattered  fragments  of  rocks.  The 
exhalations  and  saline  deposits  are  as  un- 
friendly to  vegetable  life  as  the  waters  are 
to  animal  existence ;  that  fruit  can  be 
brought  to  perfection  there,  may  therefore 
well  be  considered  improbable. 

The  celebrated  "Apples  of  Sodom,"  so 
often  spoken  of  by  ancient  and  modern 
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wiiter  ,  are  jcculi^i  to  tins  lotilitj  Tlie 
pUnt  IS  a  peieimnl,  specimens  ot  whn,h 
hiTe  been  found  fiom  ten  ti  hfteen  feet 
high  and  se^en  or  eight  feet  in  gnth  It 
has  1  giii,  coikhke  but,  with  long  and 
oval  leaves  The  fruit  resembles  a  large 
smooth  apple  or  orange,  and  when  ripe  is 
of  a  jellow  lolor  It  m  fiii  to  tha  eye, 
and  ijft  to  the  touch  but  when  pressed, 
it  evplfdes  with  a  putf  leivmg  m  the 
lund  only  tht,  shredw  ot  the  mid  and  a  few 
libers.  It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  filled  with 
air  like  a  bladder,  which  gives  it  the  round 
form,  while  in  the  center  is  a  pod  contain- 
ing a  quantity  of  fine  silk  with  seeds. 
When  gieen,  the  fruit,  lilie  the  leaves  and 
tlie  bark,  affords,  when  cut  or  broken,  a 
thickish,  white  milky  fluid.  This  plant, 
however,  which  from  being  in  Palestine 
found  only  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
was  locally  regarded  as  being  the  special 
and  characteristic  product  of  that  lake,  is 
produced  also  in  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 
Tlma,  this  assumed  mystery  of  the  'Sea  of 
Death '  is  a  simple  phenomenon  of  nature, 
easily  explained ;  as  is  also  that  of  the 
alleged  fire  and  smoke  of  the  lake,  being, 
as  already  described,  simply  mist  and 
phosphorescence. 

In  regard  to  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which 
Lot's  wife  was  turned, — one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  recorded  in  holy  writ, — 
and  the  continued  existence  of  which  has 
always  been  asserted  by  the  natives,  as 
well  as  by  many  travelers.  Lieutenant 
Lynch  asserts  that  a  pillar  is  tliere  to  be 
seen ;  the  same,  without  doubt,  to  which 
the  reports  of  the  natives  and  of  travelers 
refer.  But  that  this  pillar,  or  any  like  it. 
is  or  was  that  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
transformed,  cannot,  of  course,  be  demon- 
strated. 

It  is  a  lofty,  round  pillar,  standing  ap- 
parently detached  from  the  general  mass. 


it  t!  e  1  eaJ  of  a  docp  niiiow,  iiil  a,l  lupt 
chasm  Immediately  puUing  in  foi  the 
shore  the  lieutenant  in  tompiny  with  Dr 
Anderson,  went  up  and  examined  it  The 
beach  wis  a  soft  slim)  mud,  enciusted 
with  salt,  and  a  short  distance  fiom  the 
water,  coiered  with  saline  fragments,  and 
flakes  of  bitumen  They  foun  I  the  pilltr 
to  be  of  fcohl  salt,  cipped  with  larbonate 
of  lime,  cjhndrual  m  float  and  pyianiidal 
behind  The  upper  or  lounded  part  is 
about  forty  feet  high,  resting  on  a  kind  of 
oval  pedestal,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  slightly  decreases 
in  size  upwards,  crumbles  at  the  top,  and  is 
one  entire  mass  of  crystallization,  A  prop 
or  buttress  connects  it  with  the  mountain 
behind,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  de- 
bris of  a  light  stone  color.  Its  peculiar 
shape  is  attributable  to  tlie  action  of  the 
winter  rains.  Lieutenant  Lynch  gives  no 
credit  to  the  representations  that  connect 
this  pillar  or  column  with  Lot's  wife. 
And  this  is  true  of  most  travelers  who  have 
visited  the  spot,  though  Montague  gives  it, 
as  his  opinion,  that  Lot's  wife  having  lin- 
gered behind,  she,  while  so  lingering,  be- 
came overwhelmed  in  the  descending  fluid, 
and  fornied  the  model  or  foundation  for 
this  extraoi-dinary  column ;  a  lasting  me- 
morial of  Gtod's  punishing  a  most  deliber- 
ate act  of  disobedience. 

After  an  absence  of  a  little  more  than  a 
year.  Lieutenant  Lynch  returned,  with  his 
companions,  to  the  United  States,  the  ex- 
pedition having  been  highly  successful  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  planned ;  comparing  most  favorably 
in  this  respect  with  the  results  of  explora- 
tions made  by  other  parties,  and  receiving 
the  highest  encomiums  of  English  review- 
ers, some  of  whose  comments,  throwing 
additional  light  on  various  points  involved 
in  the  subject,  are  t 
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DISCOVERY    OF    GOLD    AT    SUTTER'S   MILL,   CALIFOR- 
NIA.—1848. 


Widely  Extended  and  Inexhaustible  Deposils  of  tlie  Predoos  Metal.— The  News  Spreads  like  Wild-fiie 
to  the  Four  Quarters  of  tlie  Globe,— Over wliel in ing  Tide  of  Emigration  from  All  Countries —Nncleua 
of  a  Great  Empire  on  the  Patific— California  Bemmes  the  El  Dorado  of  the  World  and  Ihe  Golden 
Commonwealth  of  tlie  American  Union  -First  Praetical  Discovery  of  the  Gold.— On  John  A,  Sutter's 
Uiiil,— Found  by  J.  W.  Mareliall  — Sim|.le  Accident  that  Led  to  It— Marahall's  Wild  Exeileinent— 
Sliows  Sutter  tlie  Golden  Grains.- A  Dramatic  Interview.— Tlie  Discovery  Kept  Secret —IIow  it 
was  Disclosed,— A  Real  Wonder  of  the  Age.— Trials  of  the  Early  Emigrants,- Their  Bones  Wliiten 
the  Soil— All  ProfeBsiona  at  the  Mines  -Impetus  Given  to  Comraerco— Life  Among  the  Diggers.- 
Disordered  Stale  of  Society.— Crimes,  Outrages,  Conflagrations.— Sraroity,  Fabulous  Prices —.VI  in  ing 
by  Machinery.— Order  and  Stahility  Head led.— Population  in  1857,  600,000.— Gold  in  Ten  Years, 
$600,000,000. 


ITHOTTT    anj     exaggeiitioi      it 

inaj   be  asseited  tli  it  5  3  n  olcm 

eient  has  been  the  can  e  of  so 

muLh  lominie  m  teil   life — no 

blanch  or  spheie  of  trade  even  though  perfected  ly  long 

experience    h'is  called  into  employment     o  m'inj    of   the 

id  instrument  ilities  of  diversified  haman  mdu  try 

and  commercial  mtercour  e  — indeed    nothing  within  the 

memorj  ot  min  except  the  achievements  of  steam  and  the 

elet-tne  telegiiiph    approwhes  so  neirly  to  magi      as  the 

erj  of  gold  m  luxurious  deposits  on  the  shores  of  the 

Pacjhc  and  thtt  too  m  the  soil  of  a  terutory  which   hy 

conquest  and  purL,hase  had  but  just  fallen  liLe  fruit  golden 

tipe  into  the  lip  of  the  Gieat  Republic     This 

discovery  o  curred  it  Suttei  s  mill  m  Ciloma 

couit\  Cxlitomi'i.in  Febiu^n 

1848. 

Here,  however,  it  deserves  to 
he  stated  as  a  matter  of  histori- 
cal interest,  that  gold  placers 
were  worked  in  certain  portions 
of  California,  long  before  the 
discovery  just  mentioned.     The 
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evidence  of  this  appears  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Abel  Stearns,  of  Los  Angeles, 
to  Loiiia  E.  Lull,  secretary  of  tbe  Califor- 
nia Society  of  Pioneers,  Mr.  Stearns,  who 
went  to  California  from  Mexico  in  1829, 
states  that  on  the  22d  of  November,  1842, 
he  sent  by  Alfred  Robinson — who  returned 
from  California  to  the  states  by  way  of 
Mexico — twenty  ounces  California  weight, 
or  eighteen  and  three-fourths  ounces  mint 
weight,  of  placer  gold,  to  be  forwarded  by 
him  to  the  United  States  mint  at  Phila- 
delphia; tbe  mint  assay  was  returned 
August  6,  1843.  This  gold  was  taken 
from  placers  first  discovered  in  March, 
1842,  by  Francisco  Lopez,  a  Californian, 
at  San  Erancisquito,  about  thirty-five  miles 
north-west  from  Los  Angeles.  It  appears 
that  Lopez,  while  resting  in  the  shade  with 
some  companions,  during  a  bunt  for  stray 
horses,  dug  up  some  wild  onions  with  Jiis 
sheath  Itnife,  and  in  the  dirt  discovered  a 
piece  of  gold.  Searching  further,  he  found 
more  pieces,  and  on  returning  to  town  an-, 
nounced  hia  discovery.  A  few  persons, 
mostly  Sonorians,  who  were  aecustomed  to 
placer  mining  in  Mexico,  worlted  in  the 
San  Francisquito  placer  from  this  time 
until  the  latter  part  of  1846  (when  the 
war  with  the  United  States  disturbed  tbe 
country),  taking  out  some  six  thousand,  to 
eight  thousand  dollars  in  value,  per  annum. 
The  United  States  mint  certificate  for  the 
assay  made  for  Mr.  Stearns  in  1843,  is  now 
in  the  archives  of  tbe  "  Society  of  Califor- 
nia Pioneers," 

Before  tbe  great  event  which  made  the 
year  1848  so  memorable,  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  had  already  become  con- 
spicuous ill  tbe  affairs  of  California,  and 
had  in  a  degree  prepared  the  way  for  what 
was  to  follow.  In  tbe  words  of  a  British 
writer,  tbe  United  States  spread  her  actual 
influence  long  before  she  planted  a  flag  as 
the  sign  of  her  dominion.  For  two  years 
previous  to  the  capture  of  Monterey,  in 
1846,  ber  authority  had  been  paramount  in 
California.  At  length,  toward  tbe  close  of 
the  summer  of  1845,  Fremont  appeared  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Monterey,  whose  park- 
like   scenery — trees   scattered   in  groups 


over  grassy  hills,  wide  sloping  fields,  plan- 
tations of  oak  and  flr,  red-tiled  houses, 
yellow-washed  church,  and  white  cottages 
— allowed  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  deso- 
late region  of  the  Rocky  mountains  be  had 
left.  He  was  accompanied  by  some  of  bis 
trappers  —  men  of  muscle  and  daring, 
dressed  in  deer-skin  coats,  with  formidable 
rifles,  and  mounted  on  tall,  spare  horses. 
They  rode  in  Indian  file  througli  tbe  out^ 
skirts ;  their  leader  viewed  the  town,  and 
they  vanished.  Soon  agiiin  he  appeared, 
with  an  ominous  array  of  thirty-five  fol- 
lowers, encamped  on  a  woody  height ;  was 
commanded  to  depart,  was  driven  to  the 
bills,  pursued,  and  again  lost  sight  of. 
An  American  ship  then  sailed  into  tbe 
harbor.  Fremont  was  again  at  Monterey. 
The  Califomians  foresaw  tbe  probable 
progress  of  events,  and  perhaps  secretly 
desired  tbe  fostering  protection  of  the 
great  republic.  While  balancing  between 
that  and  independence,  two  United  States 
vessels  simultaneously  entered  the  harbors 
of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  and  in 
July,  1846,  the  whole  of  California  came 
under  the  rule  of  America.  A  new  era 
was  again  opened.  An  immediate  change 
appeared.  Industry  was  revived;  deserted 
villages  were  repeopled;  neglected  lands 
were  again  cultivated;  decaying  towns 
were  renovated ;  and  tbe  busy  bum  of 
toil  broke  that  silence  and  lethargy  which 
brooded  over  an  ill-govemed  country. 

But  another  and  greater  change  was  at 
band,  to  turn  tbe  tide  of  her  fortunes  into 
a  new,  a  wider,  and  more  diffusive  channel, 
and  to  raise  California  from  tbe  condition 
of  a  wild  and  isolated  territory,  to  be  the 
very  focus  of  the  world's  attention, — the 
spot  where  innumerable  streams  of  emigra- 
tion from  tbe  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
from  barbarous  and  civilized  conntriea, 
pouring  aeross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
brought  over  tbe  sea,  from  distant  shores, 
were  to  meet  in  tumultuous  confluence, 
and,  flowing  upon  each  other,  form  an 
eddying  whirlpool  of  excitement,  such  as 
few  countries  on  the  globe,  in  any  period 
of  their  history,  could  present  to  tbe  ob- 
servation of  mankind. 
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OUE  FIEST  CENTURY.— 1776-1876. 


What  is  the  character  of  this  region, 
independently  of  its  newly  discovered 
treasures,  at  the  period  mentioned  ?  It 
is  wealthy  in  many  natural  resources.  Its 
extent  is  great.  From  Cape  Mendocino, 
at  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
root  of  the  peninsula,  is  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  Lower  California  thrusts  out 
its  vast  tongiie  to  an  almost  equal  dis- 
tance. The  old  region  is  for  the  most 
part  a  broken,  hilly,  and  barren  traet  of 
land ;  but  occasional  plains  of  rich  fertility 
alternate  with  the  less  favored  tracts,  and 
these  formed  the  sites  of  the  old  Jesuit 
missions.  Alta  California  extends  from 
the  coast  to  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico. 
Of  the  interior  desert  basin,  little  is  known, 
except  that  it  is  a  wild,  rocky,  and  woody 
terntory  watered  by  a  few  rners  an  I 
lakes  ri&mg  pertodnally  fiom  the  earth 
and  peopled  b^  wandering  Inlian  hordes 
The  &ierra  Nevala  or  snowy  nnge  di 
vides  the  goll  reg  on  from  the  gicat  des- 
ert basin  and  1  etween  this  ind  the  sea 
lies  ^nother  line  of  mountains  f 
vUley  five  hundred  miles  in  length  wi 
tered  bj  tie  &i  rinient  and  the  '^aii 
Joachim  These  treama  foim  ng  s,  junc 
ton  in  the  tenter  if  the  valley  d^erge 
ton  aid  the  sea  and  pour  m  an  ut  ited 
current  into  the  harJ"  i  of  San  1  lancis  o 
—one  of  the  nollest  on  the  globe  ihe 
aspect  of  the  rountiy  is  dn  ersifled  and 
full  of  beautj  Green  valleys  glitterme; 
lakes  andietdant  hills  extend  along  the 
mt  -    -  1-    -1- 


toiling  gold-huntera ;  and  these  are  drawing 
more  wealth  from  the  bleakest,  most  bar- 
ren, and  most  neglected  spots,  than  a  hus- 
bandman in  the  course  of  many  years  could 
derive  from  the  most  luxuriantly  cultivated 
laiid.  Along  the  river  banks,  light  grassy 
slopes  alternate  with  stony,  broken,  sandy 
expanses,  honcy-comhed  as  it  were  by 
time,  but  now  swarming  with  amateur 
delvers.  However  the  countij  as  a 
whole,  is  fertile  pr  due  ng  read  ly  grams, 
vegetablps  and  fi  its  with  fli  e  timter, 
whilst  immense  pasture  gro  nds  ifford 
nourishment  to  the  flocl  s  and  beids  tl  at 
once  formed  the  pimcipal  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Up  to  the  year  1847  so  con  parat  vely 
small  were  the  gatherings  of  ^  Id  iii 
various   sections   of    the    gl  he     that    in 
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reckoning  the  average  [iroduee  of  the  pre- 
cious metal,  o£  all  parts  of  the  New  and 
Old  World  for  a  series  of  years  previous  to 
1847,  it  did  not  amount  to  the  annual 
value  of  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

It  was  in  September,  1847,  that  Captain 
John  A.  Sutter,  the  great  pioneer  settler 
in  California,  commenced  an  undertaking 


which  led,  by  a^ery  simple  and  ordinary 
circumstance,  to  f/c  flist  practfal  dis 
covery  of  the  prodigiously  valuable  gold 
mines  of  CaUforma—th%  long  sought  El 
Dorado  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
This  undertaking  consisted  in  the  erection 
of  a  aaw-miil  at  Colomt,  on  i  mountainous 
spot  about  one  thousand  feet  aho\  e  tho 
level  of  the  valley,  where  the  Eio  des  loi 
Americanos  pours  down  from  the  Sierii 
Nevada  to  swell  the  united  "tieama  of  the 
Sacramento  and  bin  Joichim 

Such  an  enterpn*e,  m  suth  a  region  it 
a  time  when  the  politicil  and  socnl  con 
dition  of  the  countiy  wat  so  unsettled  and 
uncertain,  indicated  i  mind  of  eneigy  inl 
executive  capacity,  on  the  part  of  the 
projector.  And  it  was  eien  so,  m  full 
measure,  in  the  case  of  Ciptam  Suttet 
He  is  described,  by  his  biographeis  in  the 
annals  of  San  Frincisco  as  an  intelligent 
Swiss  emigrant,  nhosi  led  forand  leiched 
New  York,  in  Jul>  1834,  but  finally 
settled  and  for  several  jears  resided  in 
Missouri.  The  wild  west  had  always 
possessed  a  charm  for  him,  and  he  had  re- 
moved thither;  but  now  his  adventurous 
spirit  looked  still  further  towards  the  setting 


sun,  and  roved  along  the  waters  that  sped 
their  unknown  way  to  the  Pacific.  Leav- 
ing family  and  home,  in  company  with  Sir 
William  Drummond  Stewart,  he  joined  a 
party,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Trjpps, 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  start- 
ed for  the  broad  valleys  of  California, 
where  he  knew  that  rich  and  fertile  lands 
onl}'  awaited  an  indiistrious  cultivator,  and 
where  Providence  had  even  a  still  richer 
yielding  field  that  he  knew  not  of.  He 
left  the  trappers  at  their  rendezvous  on 
the  Wind  river  among  the  Kansas  Eocky 
mountains,  and  with  a  new  party  of  six 
decided  on  proceeding  to  their  destination 
i  y  way  of  Oregon.  Crossing  the  valley  of 
the  Willamette,  he  finally  arrived  at  Port 
Vancouver,  and  there  ascertained  that 
innumerable  delays  must  elapse  before  he 
could  reach  California.  Nothing  daonted, 
and  apparently  urged,  like  Columbus,  to 
acLomplish  his  object  despite  of  fate, 
Captain  Sutter  sailed  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  hoping  to  embark  thence  direct 
for  the  Spanish  coast.  But  when  he 
airived  there,  no  vessels  were  about  to  sail 
in  that  direction.  Again  he  threw  down 
tlie  gauntlet  to  fate,  and  re-embarked  for 
Sitl  a  Island,  in  Eussian  America,  and 
from  that  immense  distance  at  last  reached 
Yeiha  Buena,  July  second,  1839.  Not 
permitted  to  land  here,  he  again  embarked, 
and  was  tinally  allowed  to  set  foot  on 
California  soil  at  Monterey.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  Spanish  opposi- 
tion to  foreign  settlers,  he  bt  d  tl 
permission  of  Governor  Alvai  d  t  1  t 
himself  in  the  valley  of  the  E  d  I  S  a 
mento;  more  readily  grant  d  j  !  i 
heriuse  it  was  then  the  ahol      t  g 

Indians.      He    explored  the    S  nt 

Feather    and    American    riv  1     n 

August,  1839,  about  eighteen         tl      ft 
he  commenced  his  journej-,  p  tly 

established  himself  on  the  latter  river, 
nith  a  colony  of  only  three  whites  and 
eight  Kanakas.  In  a  short  time,  he  re- 
moved to  the  location  aft  wad  In  vn  as 
Sutter's  Fort,  and  t    k  p  of  the 

surrounding    country         1  M  xican 

grant,    giving  to   it   tl  m        t    New 
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Helyetia.  From  this  point  lie  cut  a  road 
to  the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  and 
American  rivers,  whore  he  established  a 
quay  or  landing-place,  on  the  site  of  which 
has  since  been  built  the  city  o£  Sacramento, 
Here  he  remained  for  several  years,  becom- 
ing possessor  of  a  large  amount  of  land, 
and  rapidly  carrying  on  various  and  ex- 
tensive improvements.  At  one  time  ho 
had  a  thousand  acres  sown  in  wheat,  and 
owned  eight  thousand  neat  cattle,  two 
thousand  horses  and  mules,  as  manj'  sheep, 
and  a  thousand  swine.  He  was  appointed 
alcalde  of  the  district  by  Commodore 
Stockton,  and  Indian  agent  by  General 
Kearney ;  and  with  all  his  sympathies 
with  this  country,  his  earnest  wish  was  to 
see  California  brought  into  the  American 
Union. 

Among  the  followers  of  Sutter  was 
James  W.  Marshall,  who  emigrated  from 
New  Jersey  to  Oregon  in  1843,  and  a  year 
later  went  to  California.  By  trade  he 
was  a  carpenter,  and  to  him  Captain 
Sutter  intrusted  the  erection  of  the  saw- 
mill at  Columa,  whore  good  water-power 
and  plenty  of  lumber  had  determined  its 
location.  It  was  this  enterprise  which  led 
to  the  moat  famous  discovery  of  gold  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  How 
this  happened,  has  been  differently  related 
by  different  authorities,  but  perhaps  by 
none  more  authentically  than  by  Mr. 
Dunbar,  president  of  the  Traveller's  Cluh 
of  New  York.  The  saw-mill  was  com- 
pleted in  January,  1848.  and  they  had 
just  commenced  sawing  lumber,  when,  on 
the  night  of  February  2d,  Marshall 
appeared  at  Sutter's  Fort,  his  horse  in  a 
foam  and  himself  presenting  a  singular 
appearance — all  bespattered  with  mud, 
and  laboring  under  intense  excitement. 

And  now  ensued  a  scene  which  can 
scarcely  be  exceeded  in  its  elements  of 
dramatic  representation.  Marshall  imme- 
diately requested  Captain  Sutter  to  go 
with  him  into  a  room  where  they  could  be 
alone.  This  request  was  granted,  and, 
after  the  door  was  closed,  Marshall  asked 
Captain  Sutter  if  he  was  sure  they  would 
not  be  disturbed,   and  desired  that  the 


door  might  be  locked.  Captain  Sutter  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  liis  actions,  and 
he  began  to  think  it  hazardous  to  lock 
himself  in  the  room  with  Marshall,  who 
appeared  so  uncommonly  strange.  Mar- 
shall being  satisfied  at  last  that  they 
would  not  be  interrupted,  took  from  his 
pocket  a  pouch  from  which  he  poured 
upon  the  table  about  an  ounce  of  yellow 
grains  of  metal,  which  he  thought  would 
prove  to  be  gold.  Captain  Sutter  inquired 
where  he  got  it.  Marehall  stated  that  in 
the  morning,  the  water  being  shut  off  from 
the  saw-mill  race,  as  was  customary,  he 
discovered,  in  passing  through  the  riice, 
shining  particles  here  and  there  on  the 
bottom.  On  examination,  he  found  them 
to  be  of  metallic  substance,  and  the 
thought  flashed  over  him  that  they  might 
be  gold.  Jloto  hiq  icith  events  was  this 
point  of  time  !  Marshall  stated  that  the 
laborers — ^white  and  Indian — had  picked 
up  some  of  the  particles,  and  he  thought 
a  large  quantity  could  be  collected. 

Captain  Sutter  was  at  first  quite 
incredulous  as  to  these  particles  being 
gold,  but  happening  to  have  a  bottle  of 
nitric  acid  among  his  stores,  he  applied 
the  test,  and,  true  enough,  the  yellow 
grains  proved  to  be  pure  gold.  TIip  ijreat 
discovery  was  made! 

The  account  given  above  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  Captain  Sutter's  own 
narrative  of  the  event,  namely :  That 
Marshall  had  contracted  with  him  for  the 
building  of  a  saw-mi!l  for  producing 
lumber,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American 
Eiver,  a  feeder  of  the  Sacramento.  In 
the  course  of  his  operations,  Marshall  had 
occasion  to  admit  the  river  water  into  the 
tail-race,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  and 
deepening  it  by  the  strength  of  the 
current.  In  doing  this,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  was 
carried  along  with  the  stream,  and 
deposited  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  tail- 
race.  Marshall,  when  one  day  examining 
the  state  of  his  works,  noticed  a  few 
glittering  particles  lying  near  the  edge  of 
the  heap.  His  curiosity  being  aroused, 
he  gathered  some  of  the  sparkling  objects ; 
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and  he  at  once  became  satisfied  of  their 
nature  and  the  value  of  his  discovery.  AJl 
trembling  with  excitement,  he  humed  to 
his  emploier  and  told  his  stoiy  Captain 
Sutter  at  flist  thought  it  wis  a  fiction,  and 
the  teller  only  a  mad  tool  Indeed,  he 
confesses  that  he  Itept  »  sharp  eje  upon 
his  loaded  rifle,  when  he,  whom  he  was 
tempted  tc  consider  a  maniac,  wih  eagerly 
disclosing  the  miraculous  tale  Howeier, 
his  doubts  weie  all  it  on  e  dispelled  when 
Marshall  tosfed  on  the  table  before  him 
some  of  the  shinme;  du^t 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  account  gi\en 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  disco\ery 
became  publi  —owing,  as  appears  by  Mi 
Dunbar  s  statement,  to  tint  whicli  e\tract-> 
both  wit  and  wisdom,  aa  well  as  folly,  from 
tlie  brain  of  man.  After  some  examin- 
ation, Captain  Sutter  became  satisfied  that 
gold  in  considerable  quantities  would  be 
found  in  that  neighborhood;  and  while  the 
reflections  of  Marshall  were  probably  con- 
fined to  the  idea  of  rapidly  acquired 
wealth  for  himself,  Captain  Sutt«r  realized 
at  once  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  hold 
his  laborers  to  their  work  in  carrying  on 
his  improvements,  gathering  his  crops,  and 
avoid  being  overrun  by  new-comers, 
should  the  gold  prove  abundant  and  the 
discovery  be  promulgated.  He  therefore 
begged  the  laborers  to  say  nothing  ibout 
the  gold  for  six  weeks.  His  grist-mill  and 
some  other  improvements  would  then  be 
completed,  and  his  crops  all  gathered 
The  laborers  promised  to  comply  with  his 
request,  and  Captain  Sutter  returned  home 
on  the  fifth  of  February.  But  the  gieat 
secret  could  not  long  he  letaincd  A 
bottle  of  nhisliey  made  it  known  A 
teamstei,  nlnm  Captdin  Suttei  had  dis 
patched  to  the  saw  mill  with  iipplies 
heard  cf  the  discoierj  of  gfld,  and 
managed  to  obtain  some  of  the  precious 
grains.  On  returning  to  the  fort,  he 
immediately  went  to  the  neighboring 
store,  kept  by  a  Mormon,  and  demanded  a 
bottle  of  w  hiskey  This  was  a  cash  article 
in  that  countr;  and,  as  the  teamster  was 
poor  pa>  the  trader  refused  to  sell  him 
the  whisl  ei      The  man  de  lared  he  had 


plenty  of  money,  and  exhibited  some 
grains  of  gold.  The  astonished  trader,  on 
being  satisfied  that  thise  were  gold,  gave 
his  customer  the  bottle  of  whiskey,  and 
earne&tl>  inquired  wheie  he  got  the  gold. 
The  teamstei  lefused  to  make  known  the 
secret  tdl  he  had  imbibed  considerable  of 
the  liquor  when  his  tongue  was  loosened, 
and  he  tcld  ill  about  the  discovery  of  gold 
at  Suttei's  mdl  The  wonderful  tale 
spread  like  wild-hre  throughout  the 
sparaelj  inh  ibited  territory  of  California, 
It  iin  up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast, 
traversed  the  continent  reached  the 
Atlantic  shores,  and  m  a  short  time  the 
story  of  California's  golden  treasures  had 
startled  the  whole  cnilizel  world. 

Naturally  enough,  the  first  rumors,  as 
they  spread  abroad,    were  lightly  tossed 


a*!ido,  but  confiimation  gave  them 
strength  and  as  ea  h  transmission  of 
intelligence  to  the  United  States  carried 
fresh  accounts  of  new  discoveiics,  an 
enthusiastic  ardor  w  a'J  aw  aliened,  and 
within  four  months  of  that  eventful  day 
fi^e  thousand  persons  were  dehing  on  the 
ruer's  banks,  on  the  slopes,  amid  the 
raMues  hollows,  and  caverns  m  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento 

And  now  from  the  vast  popilation  of 
the  great  republic,  new  streams  of  emigia 
tion  broke  at  once  to  swell  that  curient 
i\bicli  for  jears  had  set  noisolessli  toward 
the  valleys  of  California  Gradually  the 
knowledge  of  the  auriferous  soil  was  borne 
to  the  four  quartois  of  the  worl  1  an  1  from 
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all    the    port       £     11        t    n       al 
spread  towa  <1  tl  t      f  th  fc         Itl 

region.     As  bj  t  pul         1 

sands  of  the  S        m     t       tt  act  d  p  p  1 
tion,       Lanj  1    gym  n     pi  j 

hotel-keoper  I      t  1 

clerks,  trade      f  1  f  t  th        oc     i 

tions,  and  h         dwthhk  Ipd 

to  the   land  tl    t  gl  tt       1      H  d 

houses  were    1      d     tl      g  tb      t       d 

to  grow  over  hi  t  t  d  t  d  i  p 
swung  on  th         n  1  1     t  h    bo 

The  garriso      f  M  nt      y   1       1       d 
and  took  up  tl      p    1  d  tl       1       1 

Trains  of  wagons  constantly  streamed 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  Stores  and 
sheds  were  built  along  the  river  bank, 
and  crammed  with  provisions  to  he  sold  at 
more  than  famine  prices ;  whole  towns  of 
tents  and  bushy  bowers  sprang  up  as  if 
by  magic ;  every  dawn  rose  upon  a  moticy 
toiling  multitude,  swarming  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  modern  El  Dorado,  and 
every  night  was  illuminated  by  the  flames 
of  a  thousand  bivouacs. 

Half-naked  Indians,  sharp-visaged  Yan- 
kees in  straw  hats  and  loose  frocks,  groups 
of  swarthy  Spanisli-Americans,  old  Dons 
in  the  gaudy  costume  of  a  dead  fashion, 
gigiintic  trappers  with  their  rude  prairio 
giirb,  and  gentlemen  traders  from  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  with  crowds  of 
Californian  women,  jostled  in  tumultuous 
confusion  through  the  gold  district. 
Every  method,  from  the  roughest  to  the 
most  ingenious,  was  devised  for  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  gold ;  and  the  stmnge 
spectacle  was  presented  of  a  vast  popular 
tion,  without  law,  without  authority,  with- 
out restraint,  toiling  together  in  amicable 
companionship.  But  the  duration  of  this 
condition  of  things  was  brief.  Outrages 
were  perpetrated,  robbery  commenced, 
blood  was  shed,  and  auarchy  in  its  most 
hideous  form  appeared,  But  the  United 
States  government  soon  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  order,  and  prepared  a  system  of 
regular  legislation  for  California,  A 
severe  code  was  established ;  thieving  in- 
curred the  heavy  penalty  of  a  brand  on 
the  cheek,  with  mutilation  of  the  ears ; 


tl 


1    d       tl 


W  tl  p       d     f  fl  tl       tl 

ppltnftht       tyll  pt 

1      d    d  tl  d    I  g  J     t  q      1 

pi  d  d        g  th  t  t  Of  th 

f    tj  fi       tl  d  d  tl 

tl  1       g        th  t  t        rs   1  tl 

1     d         t  d  f        tl  d  le- 

b    1      wl  1       th  1  m 

P  \  d   C  p     H  0 

tl  d  f  tl  n  It  t  d  a.  p  d  f 
f  tl  f  t    d         n       d   n 

h  d  th  t     f  m      1      t      I  o- 

fessional  men,  adventurers,  and  gamblers. 
The  vast  emigrant  armies  acted  as  pioneers 
on  their  various  routes,  hewing  down 
trees,  filling  up  chasms,  leveling  the 
grounds,  aud  bridging  torrents.  But  the 
sufferings  endured  in  these  colossal  carar 
vans  were  severe  and  terrible.  Many 
perished  on  the  route;  many  became  in- 
sane, or  wasted  away,  tlirough  lack  of  food 
and  water.  The  scourge  of  cholera  also 
overtook  the  early  emigrants,  before  they 
were  fairly  embarked  on  the  wilderness; 
the  frequent  rains  of  the  early  'spring, 
added  to  the  hardships  and  exposure  of 
their  travel,  prepared  tlie  way  for  its 
ravages,  and  the  first  four  hundred  miles 
of  the  trail  were  marked  by  graves,  to 
the  number  of  about  four  thousand. 
Many  also  suffered  immensely  for  want 
of  food.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  narrative 
of  what  befell  these  pioneer  emigrants,  says 
that  not  only  were  they  compelled  to  kill 
their  horses  and  mules  to  keep  themselves 
from  starvation,  but  it  was  not  unusual  for 
a  mess  by  way  of  variety  to  the  tough  mule 
steaks,  to  kill  a  quantity  of  rattlesnakes, 
with  which  the  mountains  abounded,  and 
have  a  dish  of  them  fried  for  siipper. 

And  still  the  tide  of  emigration  rolled 
onward,  as  the  richness  of  the  gold 
product,  over  so  vast  a  region  of  territory, 
became  a  confirmed  fact.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  oft-told  story  of  deprivation, 
famine  and  death,  parties  and  companies 
daily  went  forth  to  El  Dorado,  the  golden 
land.  Some  took  the  perilous  inland  route 
across  the  Eocliy  mountains;   some  went 
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round  Cape  Horn ;  and  multitudes  took 
the  Panama  TOute.  The  tens  of  thousands 
who  thus  went,  haying  no  other  object 
tliaii  to  get  gold,  had  neither  means  nor 
inclination  to  grow  their  own  food  nor  to 
manufacture  their  own  necessaries ;  and 
hence  arose  a  field  of  enterprise  which  the 
commercial  world  did  not  neglect.  Valu- 
able cargoes  were  dispatched  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  bo  there  sold  in  exchange  for 
gold  duat,  and  that  place  in  time  became  a 
populous,  busy,  thriving  city,  distinguished 
also  for  reckless  speculation,  f  b  1 
prices  for  real  estate,  excesses  of  II 1  d 
and  disastrous  conflagrations.  I 
one  week  in  1850,  gold  dust  to  ti  1 

of  three  million  dollars  was  sh  i  p  1  d 
exported  from  San  Francisco.  I  A  g  t 
of  the  same  year  the  monthly  1  p  t 
had  reached  about  eight  milllo  d  11 
On  September  15,  1850,  there  we  n  tl  t 
port  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  vessels, 
belonging  to  twenty-one  different  nations  ; 
some  of  these  vessels,  small  in  size,  had 
crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  ex- 
change their  produie  for  gold  dust.  In 
the  first  two  weeks  of  October,  in  the 
same  j'ear,  ninety-four  vessels  arrived  at 
San  Francisco,  not  including  the  regular 
steamers. 

Eitt  the  most  strange  and  wonderful 
sjiectacle  of  all,  was  that  exhibited  by 
the  money-diggers  at  their  avocation. 
Men  with  long-handled  shovels  delved 
among  clumps  of  bashes,  or  by  the  side  of 
l.irgp  rocks,  never  raising  their  eyes  for  an 
instant;     others,    with    pick   and   shovel, 


worked  among  stone  and  gravel,  or  with 
trowels  seairched  under  banks  and  roots 
of  trees,  where,  if  rewarded  with  small 
lumps  of  gold,  their  eyes  suddenly  kindled 
with  pleasure,  and  the  search  was  more 
intently  pursued.  In  the  water,  knee,  or 
even  waist  deep,  regardless  of  the  shiver- 
ing cold,  others  were  washing  the  soil 
in  the  tin  pans  or  the  common  cradle  rocker, 
whilst  the  sun  poured  a  hot  flood  upon  their 
heads.  The  common  rocking  machine 
for  separating  the  gold  was  at  first  in  great 
dm  1  b  t  th  Wis  n  p  d  d  by  a 
i-dl       f       g  n  tru  t  then 
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the  territory.  Society  assumed  the  most 
advanced  organization,  churches  every- 
where dotted  the  land,  education  was 
fostered,  and  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country  patterned  after  those  of  tlie 
older  states.  Agricultural,  .  industrial, 
and  commercial  pursuits  were  entered  upon 
largely  and  with  great  success  ;  California 
was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union  in 
186i) ;  and  in  only  ten  years  from  Mar- 
shall's curious  and  accidental  discovery  of 
gold  at  Sutter's  mill,  in  1848,  the  gold 
product  of  California  had  reached  a  total 
of  six  hundred  million  dollars,  and  the 
population  had  increased  from  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  souls  to  six 
hundred  thousand ! 
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Terrible  Culmination  of  the  Feud  Between  Macready,  the  English  Star  Actor,  and  Forrest,  the  Great 
Araericnn  Tragedian. — Macready  Commences  to  Perform,  bat  is  Violently  Driven  from  the  Stage. — 
A  Mob  of  Twenty  Thousand  Men  Surrounds  the  Theater,  and  Thunders  at  its  Doors. — Attempt  lo 
Fire  and  Destroy  the  House — Charge  o(  tlieMiliury. — LamentableLossof  Life,— Fume  oi  these  Great 
Actora, — Their  Former  Mutual  Friendship — Macready's  Tour  in  this  Country. — Forrest  Perfoims 
in  Europe, — Professional  Jealousies  Aroused. — Open  Rupture  at  Last. — Macready  Again  in  America. 
— Engages  to  Play  in  New  York. — Opposition  to  Him  There. — Appears  on  the  Stage,  May  8tli. — Fierce 
Tumult  in  the  House, — Groans,  Hisses,  Insults. — He  Stands  Undismayed, — Plight  of  the  Audience. 
—He-appearance,  May  lOlh. — The  House  Filled  to  the  Dome. — Riotous  Yells  and  Cries. — "  Boivn 
with  the  British  Hogi  " — Heroic  Demeanor  on  the  Stage. — Threats  of  the  Eaging  Mob. — Its  Bloody 
Dispersion. — Macready  Leaves  the  Country. 


J  ')rFSSION' 4.L  ri  %\tv  based  inncipiily  upon  circumstances  arising  from 
ditforeiit  nationality  had  graclunUy  produced  feelings  of 
leep  personal  antagonism  between  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest,  con- 
fer bedly  the  gre-itest  of  Ameiican  trit,edians,  and  Mr  W 
C  Macreidy  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful  actor  upon 
the  English  stige  and  this  aJienation  was  shaied  m  a  stiil 
greater  degree  of  mtens  ty  by  the  numeious  fiienls  and 
partisan'!  of  the  respectne  individuals,  finally  (.ulmmitmc; 
in  a  trage  ly  of  blood  and  leath  that  shook  New  "i  oik  to  its 
centei  an  3  engiossed  the  attention  of  America  and  Europe 

Mr  Tonest  and  his  friends  complained  chiefiy  of  Mr. 
Matread^  s  conduct  m  his  own  country,  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Fotrest  during  the  Tisit  of  the  latter  to  England,  in  1844, 
— his  inhospitahty,  his  crushing  influence,  liis  vindictive 
opposition,  and  his  steadfast  determination  to  ruin  the  pros- 
pects of  Mr.  Forrest  in  Europe.  Mr.  Macready  had  previ- 
ously been  in  America,  and,  accompanied  by  Miss  Cushman, 
played  engagements  in  all  the  large  cities,  realizing  therefrom  fame  and  fortune.  But 
instead  of  returning  this  kindness,  be  acted  openly  towards  Mr.  Forrest  as  bis  deter- 
mined foe.  In  Paris,  the  two  tragedians  met.  Mr.  Forrest  was  anxious  to  appear  on 
the  French  boards,  but  Macready  threw  obstacles  in  the  way ;  this  was  the  first  time 
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that  the  parties  were  enemies, — they  had 
in  by-gone  years  been  friends.  Forrest's 
subsequent  success  in  London  aroused 
Macready's  bitter  hostility,  and  he  detei-- 
mined  to  put  him  down.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  tliat  he  or  his  friends  actually 
hired  men  to  visit  the  theater  and  hiss 
Forrest  off  the  stage,  and  Forrest  was  con- 
sequently received  with  a  shower  of  hisses 
before  he  was  heard.  This  conduct  was 
followed  up  by  the  press,  by  which  both 
Forrest  and  liis  country  were  assailed. 
Forrest  and  Macready  next  met  in  Edin- 
burgh, aud  from  this  city  were  sent  forth 
bitter  charges  against  Forrest,  the  chief  of 
which  was,  that  he  had  hissed  Macready 
for  dancing  and  throwing  up  his  handker- 
chief across  the  stage,  in  one  of  the  parts 
which  he  was  then  enacting. 

Criminations  and  recriminations  were 
thus  indulged  in,  without  measure,  each 
party  claiming  to  be  the  one  aggrieved, 
and  the  quarrel  enlisted  the  warm  and 
active  interest  of  the  public,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  In  1848,  Mr.  Macready 
again  made  a  professional  visit  to  the 
United  States,  and,  after  performing  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  commenced  a 
farewell  engagement  at  the  Astor  Place 
Opera-House,  New  York,  in  May,  1849, 
in  the  character  of  Macbeth,  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  Hackett  and  Niblo. 

Here  the  anti-Macready  party  deter- 
mined to  silence  him  by  mob  violence. 
Theseventhof  May  was  the  time  appointed 
for  him  to  commence  this  engagement, — 
wit;h  what  result,  the  accounts  given  by 
the  press  of  that  city  will  show,  as  follows  r 
As  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  a  very 
large  number  of  persons,  of  the  male  sex, 
entered  the  theater,  and  took  their  seats  in 
different  parts  of  the  house.  Thoy  were 
followed  by  many  others,  among  whom 
were  probably  fifty  or  sixty  ladies.  Long 
before  the  curtain  rose,  the  house  was  well 
filled,  the  gallery  and  parquette  being  quite 
crowded. 

It  now  began  to  be  whispered  about, 
that  the  reception  of  Mr.  Macroady  would 
not  be  favorable  on  the  part  of  a  portion 
of.  the  auditory;   and  the  appearance  of 


Mr.  Matsell,  the  chief-of-police,  and  a  very 
strong  body  of  the  force  under  his  orders, 
seemed  to  strengthen  the  rumors  which 
were  prevalent.  The  house  was,  however, 
perfectly  quiet  until  the  curtain  rose  upon 
the  first  scene,  when  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Clarke,  who  personated  the  character 
of  Malcolm,  elicited  three  loud  and  en- 
thusiastic cheers  from  the  parquette  and 
gallery.  From  this  moment,  the  cheer- 
ing, hissing,  whistling,  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  feeling  began,  and  not  a 
syllable  was  heard  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  scene,  and  the  succeeding,  till 
the  entrance  of  Macbeth,  passing  in  dumb 
show.  When  Macbeth  and  Banquo  en- 
tered in  the  third  scene,  the  uproar  was 
deafening.  A  perfect  torrent  of  groans 
and  hisses  assailed  Mr.  Macready,  and  a 
deluge  of  assafcetida  was  discharged  upon 
him  from  the  gallery,  filling  the  whole 
house  with  its  pungent  and  offensive  odor. 
A  rotten  egg  was  projected  against  him, 
but  missing  the  face  of  the  eminent  trage- 
dian, bespattered  the  stage  at  his  feet. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Macready,  who  ap- 
peared rather  to  outnumber  those  opposed 
to  him,  now  manifested  their  feelings  by 
cries  of  "shanje!"  "shame!"  cheers,  and 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  provoking  a  re- 
sponse in  the  form  of  renewed  groans, 
hisses,  and  half  a  dozen  rotten  potatoes, 
on  the  part  of  the  others.  "  Three  oheers 
for  Edwin  Forrest!"  were  called  for  by 
some  one  in  the  pit,  and  were  given  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  those  unfriendly  to 
Mr.  Macready.  Then  came  the  cry  of 
"  Three  cheers  for  Macready  !  "  which  was 
responded  to  with  equal  enthusiasm  by  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house. 

The  scene  which  followed  beggars  der 
scription.  Hisses,  groans,  cheers,  yells, 
screams,  all  sorts  of  noises,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Mi.  Macready  still  maintained  his 
position  in  the  center  of  the  stage. 
"  Off!  "  "  off!  "  shouted  one  party.  "  Go 
on  !  "  "go  on  !  "  screamed  the  other.  Mr. 
Macready  approached  the  lights.  He  was 
greeted  by  roars  of  ironical  laughter,  and 
reiterated  hisses  and  groans.  A  banner 
was  at  this  moment  eshibited  in  front  of 
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the  amphitheater,  bearing  on  its  side,  "  No 
apologies — it  is  too  late !  "  and  on  the 
other,  "You  have  ever  proved  yourself 
a  liar!"  The  appearance  of  this  hanner 
was  the  signal  for  a  perfect  tornado  of 
uproarious  applause,  laughter,  cheers,  and 
groans,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  old  shoe 
and  a  cent  piece  were  hurled  at  Mr. 
Macready,  who  pioked'up  the  copper  coin, 
and,  with  a  kingly  air,  put  it  in  hia  bosom, 
bowing,  at  the  same  time,  with  mock 
humility,  to  the  quarter  of  the  gallery 
from  which  the  Yisitation  had  desceuded. 


Lady  Macbeth,  who  was  repr  spnted  on 
this  occasion  by  Mrs.  Coleman  Pope — a 
very  beautiful  and  queenly-looking  woman 
— fared  little  better  than  her  lord.  Not  a 
syllable  of  her  part  was  audible.  With 
great  calmness,  and  without  the  least 
wavering,  however,  this  lady  made  a  show 
of  going  through  her  part.  All  on  the 
stage  fared  alike.  It  was  evident  that 
there  was  a  fixed  and  settled  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
auditory  which  occupied  nearly  one-third 
of  the  parquette,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  tbe  gallery,  between  whom  a  communi- 
cation was  kept  up  throughout  the  even- 
ing, by  means  of  signals  and  exclamations, 


not  to  permit  the  performance  to  proceed. 
Several  of  Mr,  Macready's  friends  now 
became  much  excited,  and  shouted  to  him 
to  "  go  on,"  and  "  not  to  give  up  the  ship," 
which  elicited  tremendous  groans,  hisses, 
and  cries  of  "  Three  groans  for  the  codfish 
aritttoerncy,"  which  were  responded  to  with 
marked  enthusiasm.  Cries  of  "  Down  with 
the  Eni/lish  hog  I " — "  Take  off  the  Devon^ 
shire  bull !"  —  "  Remember  how  Edwin 
Forrest  was  used  in  London  !  " — and  sim- 
ilar exclamations,  were  loud  and  frequent. 
Thus  passed  the  whole  of  the  first  and 
second  acts,  the  uproar  not  ceas- 
ing for  a  moment. 

Wbeu  the  curtain  fell,  in  the 
second  act,  the  tumult  was  fiercer 
than  ever,  and  it  was  quite  ap- 
parent that  something  still  more 
serious  was  approaching.  Yet 
the  greater  portion  of  the  audi- 
tory opposed  to  Mr.  Macready 
seemed  in  excellent  humor. 
They  chanted  snatches  of  the 
witches'  choruses,  and  amused 
themselves  by  asking  repeated- 
ly, "  Whm-^8  Macready  ?  "  — 
"  Whereas  Eliza  Brown?" — and 
other  interrogations  of  that  char- 
acter One  get  tlemin  in  the 
parquette  amongst  thi&e  wl  o 
were  host  le  to  Mr  Macready 
ogled  tbe  house  thioUj,h  i  stu 
pend  us  eye  gla^s  lirge  enough 
for  a  horse  ollir  and  others 
threw  themselves  into  »  \ariety  of  atti 
t«  les  more  peculiir  than  becoming 
Tl  ee  Jeers  fi  Maietdy  N jger 
Douglass  and  Pete  Williams,"  were  now 
called  for,  and  given  with  vehemence. 

At  length  the  curtain  rose  on  the  third 
act ;  and,  in  dumb  show,  Banquo,  advanc- 
ing to  tbe  lights,  commenced,  but  not 
a  syllable  was  audible.  Then  Macbeth 
reappeared,  and  the  uproar  was  greater 
than  ever.  Smash  came  a  chair  from  the 
gallery,  nearly  grazing  tbe  head  of  a 
member  of  the  orchestra,  and  strewing 
the  stage  with  its  fragments,  within  a  few 
feet  of  Mr.  Macready.  He  bowed  and 
smiled.     Another   chair  fell    at    his    feet^ 
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with  a  crash  which  resounded  all  over  the 
house.  Some  of  the  ladies  started  from 
their  seats,  and  grew  quite  pale.  The 
shouts,  and  groans,  and  hisses,  were 
redoubled.  Mr.  Mac  ready  stood  quite 
unmoved— not  the  slightest  tremor  visible 
— not  the  least  hravado,  either,  in  his 
manner.  Another  chair  was  hurled  on  the 
stage,  and  the  curtain  suddenly  fell.  The 
ladies  hurried  from  the  boxes — all  but  a 
few,  who  betrayed  not  the  slightest  alarm. 
Still  the  uproar  continued,  and  there  was 
loud  talking  in  the  lobbies.  A  great 
crowd  outside  thundered  at  the  doors,  and 
threatened  to  break  into  the  theater.  Mr. 
Matsell  and  a  strong  party  of  his  policemen 
barricaded  the  entrances.  The  ladies  were 
hurried  out  by  one  of  the  doors  that  open 
in  Eighth  street,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  Mr.  Macready,  in  a  close  car- 
riage, was  driven  rapidly  and  safely  away. 
No  person  on  the  stage  was  injured  by  any 
of  the  missiles  thrown  during  the  evening, 
but  almost  all  of  the  actors  received  a  copi- 
ous allow  ince  of  the  fetid  liquid  whioh 
was  disthirged  from  the  gallery  Some 
of  the  ladles  evpressed  their  teelings  m 
favor  of  Mr    Micreidj   bj  waging  their 


handkerchiefs ;  and  many  of  the  male 
audience  who  were  moat  enthusiastic  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Macready,  were  Americans. 

During  the  pantomime  upon  the  stage, 
the  Americanactorsplaying  with  Macready 
were  frequently  warned  by  the  people  in 


the  gallery  to  "  go  off  the  stage,"  or  expect 
similar  treatment  hereafter.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  warnings,  after  the  play 
was  suspended,  Mr,  C.  W.  Clarke  appeared 
in  front  of  the  curtain,  as  an  apologist ; 
he  remarked  that  his  family  was  depend- 
ent on  his  exertions  for  a  maintenance, 
and  he  pleaded  this  fact  in  justification  of 
himself  for  having  consented  to  play  with 
Mr.  Macready.  Mr.  Clarke's  explanation 
was  cordially  received ;  and  when  it  was 
found  that  the  performance  had  heen 
effectually  interrupted,  and  that  Mr. 
Macready  had  abandoned  the  effort  to 
proceed  with  the  play,  the  vast  and  excited 
crowd,  within  and  without,  began  to  dis- 
perse, and,  about  twenty  minutes  past  ten 
o'clock,    the   whole    scene    M'as    perfectly 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  Another  cur- 
tain was  to  rise,  and  a  tragedy — not  in 
pantomime,  but  in  dread  reality— was  to 
be  enacted  to  the  bloody  end.  Regretting 
the  abandonment  of  his  engagement  hy 
Mr.  Macready,  and  especially  deprecating 
the  violence  which  led  to  that  determina- 
tion on  his  part,  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  gentlemen  of  New  York,  headed 
by  Washington  Irving,  addressed  a  note 
to  Mr.  Macready,  urging  the  fulfillment  of 
his  original  plan,  and  assuring  him  that  the 
good  sense  and  respect  for  order  character- 
izing the  community  would  sustain  him. 
This  request  was  acceded  to,  and  the 
evening  of  May  tenth  appointed  for  the 
performance.  Unfortunately,  the  publica- 
tion of  this  correspondence  was  regarded 
as  an  opeu  challenge  to  the  other  party ; 
placards  were  circulated  that  the  crew  of 
the  Cunard  (English)  fcteamer  America 
were  resolved  to  sustain  their  countrymen 
with  arms ;  and  the  calling  out  of  the  mil- 
itary by  the  mij  01  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
as  a  measure  of  precaution  for  the  evening, 
added  fuel  to  the  flame  It  became  evi- 
dent throughout  the  day  that  there  would 
be  a  serious  collision  between  the  rioters 
and  the  military,  m  the  event  of  the 
former  attempting  to  execute  their  threats 
against  Mr.  Macready. 

As  early  as  half-past  six  o'clock,  persons 
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began  to  assemble  around  the  theater; 
and,  at  about  seven,  crowds  were  seen 
wending  their  way  to  the  theater  from  all 
parts  of  the  city.  By  half-past  seven, 
there  was  a  multitude  in  the  streets,  in 
front  of  the  opera-house,  and  the  rush  to 
get  admittance  was  tremendous.  Tickets 
for  a  sufficient  number  to  fill  the  house 
were  soon  sold,  and  the  announcement 
made  on  a  placard  that  no  more  would  be 
sold.  Meantime,  the  crowd  outside  was 
tremendous,  and  increasing  every  minute. 
Every  avenue  to  the  theater  soon  became 
densely  crowded. ,  Astor  Place  was  occu- 
pied by  an  immense  assemblage,  almost  all 
of  whom  had  apparently  been  attracted 
by  curiosity.  The  portion  of  the  Bowery 
adjoining  the  theater  was  also  crowded, 
and,  in  Broadway,  which  had  at  that  point 
been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  sewer,  hundreds  of  persons  were  seen 
crowded  together  on  the  top  of  the  mound 
of  earth  thrown  up  from  the  center  of  the 
street. 

The  house  itself  was  filled  to  the  dome. 
A  great  portion  of  the  assemblage  in  the 
theater  consisted  of  policemen,  who  had 
heen  distributed  all  over  the  bouse  in  de- 
tached parties.  There  was  not  any  appear- 
ance of  an  organized  party  of  rioters  in 
the  house.  When  the  curtain  rose,  there 
was  an  outburst  of  hisses,  groans,  cheers, 
and  miscellaneous  sounds.  The  opening 
scenes,  however,  were  got  through  with 
after  a  fashion,  several  persons  who  hissed 
and  hooted  having  been  seized  by  the 
police,  and  immediately  conveyed  to  an 
apartment  underneath  the  boxes,  where 
they  were  placed  in  confinement.  Mac- 
ready's  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a 
great  explosion  of  feeling.  Hisses,  groans, 
shouts  of  derision,  assailed  him,  intermin- 
gled with  loud  cries  of  "  Out  with  him  !  " 
"  Out  with  him  J  "  Large  numbers  of  the 
auditory  started  to  their  feet,  and  called 
on  the  police  to  eject  the  individuals  who 
had  expressed  their  disapprobation,  and 
several  arrests  were  made  in  the  manner 
already  described,  each  arrest  being  fol- 
lowed by  loud  cheers  and  applause  all  over 
the  house. 


Thus  the  play  proceeded  througJi  the 
first  two  acts.  There  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  trepidation  behind  the  scenes,  but 
the  heroism  with  which  the  actors  and 
actresses  sustained  themselves  on  the 
stage,  elicited  much  praise.  The  manner 
of  Mra.  Pope,  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  this 
melancholy  night,  was  especially  com- 
mended. It  was,  indeed,  a  trying  scene. 
Mr.  Macready  repeatedly  expressed  to 
Mr.  Hackett,  his  wish  to  desist,  and  his 
desire  to  avoid  any  further  collision  with 
those  who  were  opposed  to  his  appearance ; 
but,  amid  the  shouts,  groans,  liisses,  and 
arrests  by  the  police,  the  play  went  on, 
much  of  it  in  dumb  show,  but  portions  of 
it  without  material  interruption.  It  was 
supposed,  at  this  moment,  that  the  tumult 
would  be  eftectually  quelled,  for  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  house  became  less  and 
less,  and  even  some  passages  of  Mr. 
Macready's  part  were  heard  with  a  tolera^ 
ble  degree  of  order. 

The  first  persons  arrested  in  the  par- 
quette  were  four  young  men,  who  were 
locked  up  in  the  temporary  prison  under 
the  boxes.  In  this  apartment  was  a  gas- 
light burning,  and  the  prisoners,  pulling 
up  some  shavings  and  pieces  of  wood,  set 
fire  to  them.  When  the  policemen  opened 
the  door,  the  place  was  full  of  smoke,  but 
the  officers  speedily  extinguished  the  fire. 
The  prisoners  who  had  attempted  this 
atrocious  crime  were  immediately  put  in 
irons.  At  this  moment  a  shower  of  stones 
assailed  the  windows  of  the  theater;  and 
news  soon  came  in  from  the  street,  that  a 
man  named  Judson  was  heading  the  mob 
outside,  and  calling  upon  them  to  stone 
the  building.  The  chief-of-police  at  once 
ordered  his  arrest,  which  was  promptly 
effected.  In  the  meantime,  the  assault 
upon  the  doors  and  windows  was  continued, 
volley  after  volley  of  large  paving  atones 
being  discharged  against  them.  The 
glass  was,  of  course,  in  a  few  moments, 
broken  to  atoms  ;  but,  having  been  barri- 
caded, the  windows  resisted  the  attack  ior 
some  minutes.  Yielding  at  last,  liowever, 
—the  fragments  of  glass,  and  blinds,  and 
barricades,  being  driven  with  violence  into 
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the  holy  of  tlie  liousp  — greit  aHrm  bi'gan 
to  perv^e  the  lu  hence  Humors  of  al! 
kindb — thdt  the  house  wia  to  he  tired  — 
that  it  was  to  be  blown  up — and  so  on 
were  ciicuUted  ihe  ladies  seven  m 
number  who  were  present  and  who  with 
a  heroism  cieditable  to  their  sex  had  till 
this  moment  preseried  their  equaiiim  ty 
now  became  aHrmed  and  sh  tted  their 
aeitij  to  the  least  exposed  po  itiona 

And  now  the  scene  being  enaoted  was 
most  exciting  In  front  and  rear  the  fierce 
aastults  of  the  mob  as  the3  thundered  at 
the  doors,  resounded  all  over  the  theater 
whilst  the  shouts  and  ^ells  of  the  assail 


«te  afterwards  tw>  trmps  of  ci^alry  (f 
the  flist  division  of  the  state  militii  and 
a  bitfalion  of  the  nit  onal  guirds,  weie 
seen  approaching  the  place  cf  the  not 

A  tioop  of  horse  now  tmnel  from 
Bioadwav  into  Astor  PHce  and  rode 
thrjugh  the  crowd  to  the  Eoweri  re  eiv 
mg  bowers  of  stones  and  other  missiles, 
on  their  nay  The  hoit.es  became  unman 
ageable  and  the  troop  did  not  again  mil  e 
its  appearance  n  the  ground  In  a  few 
minutes  afterwords  the  national  guard 
one  of  the  independent  lolunteer  ompa- 
nies  of  the  city  made  their  appearance  on 
the  ground    and  attempted  to  foice  a  pas 


e  torr  fl  Ina  de  ho  veve  all 
was  con  parat  ely  qu  et  The  i  ol  e 
iffrested  summar  !  the  lead  ng  r  ters  n 
the  ho  se  and  ma!i  ng  sort  ^■i  among  tl  e 
0  d  outs  de  se  ed  many  of  tl  e  r  ng 
le  der    of  the  mob 

As    tl  e    mob     ncreased     n       ign  tude 
d  n  the  feroc  ty  w  tl  wh  cl  tl  eyasaa  led 
tl  e  h    Id    g  the  cry  arose        11  /  erf  ar 
f!  e       I  farj  Oa       otl  ng  he    lone  to 

d  sperse    t/e    not  rs^  Wl ere  s    tie 

nayor^  Several  d  aj  atches  were  sent 
to  the  C  ty  1  all  where  tl  e  1  tary  were 
stat  on  d  At  lengtl  about  n  ne  lock 
tl  o  n  I  f  a  trooi  of  a  alr\  com  ng  p 
Bro  Iw  J  w  s  1  eard  a  1  a  f e  v  m 
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aafe  thro  gl  t!  e  crowd  to  the  theater. 
The  ob  h  sed  and  booted  at  them,  and 
finall  atta  ked  them  with  stones,  which 
ere  at  1  t  n  use  juence  of  the  build- 
ng  of  tl  e  se  ver  n  the  vicinity.  The  corn- 
pa  V  were  at  t!  per  od  thrown  into  dis- 
orler  by  the  ttdcl  n  ade  upon  them,  and 
ret  red  to  E  o  dn  y  where  they  rallied, 
and  made  anoth  r  attempt   to  reach  the 


Tlej 


tl  eater 

ga  n  ng  the 
endea  ored  to 
a  d  wh  le    1 


1    1 


:thp. 


e  I  to  tl  e 


i  hissed  and  pelted  as 
es  but  they  succeeded  in 
ed  point.  They  then 
m  n  line  on  the  sidewalk, 
so  five  or  six  of  them, 
ta  of  the  company,  were 
1  i  '  paving  stones,  and 
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taken  insensible  into  the  theater.  The 
next  officer  in  command  then  said  to  the 
sheriff,  who  waa  on  the  ground,  that  if 
orders  did  not  come  to  fire,  he  and  hia 
men  would  abandon  the  streets.  Accord- 
ingly, the  officer  directed  the  company  to 
fire  around  over  the  heads  of  the  people, 
which  was  dono,  but  without  effect.  The 
multitude  continued  to  pelt  them  with 
paving  stones,  as  before.  An  order  was 
then  given  to  the  company  to  fire  at  the 
crowd,  and  it  was  done,  two  men  falling, 
one  shot  in  the  arm,  and  the  other  through 
the  right  cheet.  The  first  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  but  the  other  was  found  to  be 
dead.  After  the  volley,  the  mob  re- 
treated a  short  distance,  hut  rallied  and 
renewed  the  attact  with  greater  vigor  than 
before.  Paving  atones  and  other  missiles 
were  discharged  at  them  in  great  quanti- 
ties ;  and  while  the  mob  was  going  on, 
another  volley  was  fired  by  the  military, 
killing  and  wounding  several  more. 

After  this  volley,  the  crowd  retreated 
again,  and  the  military  and  the  police  took 
advantage  of  it  to  form  a  line  across  the 
street  at  both  ends  of  Astor  Place,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  connection  between  Broadway 
and  the  Bowery,  General  Saudford  then 
issued  an  order  for  more  troops  and  two 
brass  pieces  loaded  with  grape  to  be 
brought  to  the  scene  immediately,  as  it 
was  rumored  that  the  crowd  intended  to 
arm  themselves  and  renew  the  attack. 
Before  the  volleys  were  discharged,  Gen- 
eral Sandford  several  times  called  out  to 
the  crowd,  that  they  must  bold  baclt,  or 
the  troops  would  fire  ;  and,  on  the  sheriff 
at  last  giving  the  order,  General  Hall 
exclaimed,  "Fire  over  their  heads."  The 
order  to  fire  was  repeated  by  General 
Sandford  and  Colonel  Duryea,  and  the 
men  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  mob, 
against  the  walls  of  a  house.  A  shout  was 
then  made  by  the  mob,  "  Tkei/  have  only 
blank  cartridges — -i/ive  it  to  them  again!" 
and  another  volley  of  stones  followed 
instantly.     The  troops  were  then  ordered 


by  General  Sandford  and  Colonel  Duryea, 
to  fire  again.  General  Hall  sayuig,  "Mn 
low,"  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  mob 
began  to  give  way.  The  ti-oops  thereupon 
moved  forward  and  crossed  the  street, 
driving  the  crowd  before  them,  until  the 
troops  got  near  to  the  corner  of  Lafayette 
Place.  The  mob  ralbed  at  the  corner  of 
Lafayette  Place  on  one  side,  and  at  the 
comer  of  the  theater  and  broken  ground 
at  the  opposite  side,  and  advanced  again 
with  fresh  showers  of  stones  on  the  troops. 
Several  of  the  military  were  hurt  severely 
by  this  second  attack,  and  orders  were 
given  to  the  troops  to  fire,  one-half 
obliquely  to  the  right,  and  one-half  ob- 
liquely to  the  left,  on  those  two  bodies. 
This  was  done,  and  the  crowd  fell  back  to 
Lafayette  Place,  and  beyond  the  broken 
ground  behind  the  theater.  There  was  no 
firing  after  this  by  the  troops,  but  the 
mob  kept  up  constant  attacks. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  in  this  terrible 
occurrence  was  twenty-two,  and  a  large 
number  were  wounded.  The  whole  number 
of  military  engaged  in  the  conflict  was 
about  two  hundred  and  ten,  one-half  in  the 
line  of  Broadway,  and  the  other  in  the 
line  towards  the  Bowery.  The  mob  was 
estimated  ''y  some  as  high  as  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  but,  on  account  of  the  street  lights 
having  been  put  out,  it  was  exceedingly 
dark,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a 
dense  mass  of  people,  swaying  and  surg- 
ing like  a  troubled  sea,  while  hoarse 
shouts  and  wild  cheers  and  curses  rent 
the  air. 

The  element  of  personal  animosity 
between  these  two  distinguished  histrionic 
characters,  had,  beyond  all  question,  ob- 
tained deep  root,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
appeal  was  made  by  their  friends,  respec- 
tively, to  the  prejudices  of  nationality,  and 
thus  the  reception  accorded  Mr.  Macready 
differed  widely  from  that  which  greeted 
him  on  his  previous  visit  to  America.  Mr. 
Macready,  soon  after  this  tragedy,  left  for 
England. 
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AWFUL  VISITATIONS  OF  THE  "ANGEL  OF  DEATH."— 1849. 


Yellow  Fever  and  Cholera  Epidemics  at  Different  Periods.— Fr I glilful  Mortality  and  Panic  in  1849.— 
Business  Abandoned,  Chureliea  Closed,  Streets  Barricaded.  Cities  Deserted.—Prodamation  by  Ihe 
President  of  the  United  States.— Tlie  VirtueB,  Passions,  and  Vices  of  Human  Nature  Strikingly  Illns- 
trated.— Tens  of  Thousands  Swept  at  Once  from  the  Pace  of  tlie  Earth.— Various  Eras  of  American 
Epidemics.- Wide  and  Ghastly  Havages.- Self-Preservation  the  First  Law,— Social  Intercourse  Sus- 
pended.—Ties  of  affection  Sundered,— Parents  Forsake  Children.— Hnahands  Flee  from  Wives.—  Eich 
Men  Buried  like  Paupers.— Money  and  Rank  Unavailing.— Rumble  of  the  Dead -Carts.— Activity  in  the 
Grave-yards.— They  Look  as  if  Plowed  Up.— Women  in  Childbirth  Helpleai.— Their  Screams  for 
Succor.- Care  of  a  Lunatic  Patient.— The  Tender  Passion  Still  Alive.- Courageous  Marriages. 
-Death  in  the  Bridal  Chamber.— Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.— Crime,  Filth,  and  Disease.- Quacks  and 
Nostrums  Bife.— The  Celebrated  "Tiiieves*  Vinegar." 


UAKEE  order,  cleanliness,  and  temperance,  ao  characteristic  of  the 
'■  city  of  brotherly  love,"  did  not  save  Philadelphia  from  being  vis- 
ited, at  an  early  period  after  the  founding  of  the  repuhlic,  by  one  of 
the  moat  direful  scourges  that  ever  was  known  in  the  western  world. 
This  was  the  yellow  fever,  or  "  plague,"  in  1793,  an  epidemic  which, 
from  its  remarkable  nature  and  development,  is  entitled  to 
the  fiist  mention  in  an  article  like  this,  and  reminiscences  of 
which — deeply  interesting  and  indeed  in  some  instances 
almost  tiagical — will  be  found  in  the  highest  degree 
readable,  it  the  present  day. 

-        Tollowing   this,  was   the    malignant   spotted 

fever,  in  which  the  patient  had  large  red  spots 
here  and  there  ;  it  broke  out  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1806,  and  continued  until  1816,  in  the  various 
northern  states.  In  1812,  the  United  States 
army  in  New  York  and  Vermont  suffered  se- 
verely from  it.  In  the  latter  state,  it  was  the 
most  alarming  disease  ever  known.  It  usually 
attacked  persons  of  the  most  hardy  and  robust 
constitution,  and  often  proved  fatal  in  a  few 
hours ;  not  uncommonly,  the  patient  was  a 
corpse  before  a  physician  could  be  brought  to  his 
assistance. 

In  1822,  the  yellow  fever  appeared  again  in 
New  York,  with  great  virulence,  after  an  inter- 
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mission  of  some  seventeen  years,  and 
though  the  mortality  was  much  less  exten- 
sive than  previously,  the  panic  was  even 
sharper, — the  city  south  of  the  park  being 
fenced  off  and  nearly  deserted,  families, 
merchants,  hanks,  and  even  the  city  gov- 
ernment removing  to  a  distance.  But  in 
1833-5,  the  disease  was  far  more  virulent. 

In  1832,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  or  cholera 
asphyxia,  made  its  appearance  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time,  coming 
by  way  of  Canada.  Tollowing  the  course 
of  the  large  rivers,  it  soon  reached  Buffalo, 
and  then  spread  irregularly,  occurring  in 
towns  and  cities  at  distances  from  each 
other,  without  affecting  intervening  dis- 
tricts till  a  subsequent  period.  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  it  appeared  June  27th, 
and  continued  two  months,  during  which 
period  there  were  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred deaths.  In  Albany,  it  showed  itself 
at  the  same  time  as  in  New  York;  and 
while  its  fury  was  abating  in  the  latter 
place,  it  began  to  appear  in  its  most  for- 
midable shape  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  a  thousand  fell  victims.  About 
the  same  mortality  occurred  in  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  which  cities  the  con- 
tagion soon  reached.  It  commenced  in 
Cincinnati  in  July,  became  epidemic  in 
September,  and  continued  through  most 
of  the  summer  of  1833.  In  the  southern 
states,  it  made  groat  havoc  amongst  the 
slave  population,  who  fell  ready  and  easy 
subjects  of  its  power.  Fatal,  beyond  all 
precedent,  was  the  malady,  in  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Louis.  The  middle  states  never 
before  knew  ao  terrible  a  visitation. 

From  the  north,  the  disease  also  ex- 
tended itself  along  the  borders  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  soon  its  ravages  began  at 
Detroit.  The  six  eastern  states  escaped 
with  only  a  few  cases,  principally  in  the 
port  towns  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island, 
and  Connecticut. 

And  now  again,  this  awful  scourge  re- 
appeared, in  1849,  to  blast  the  land  with 
death  on  every  side,  carrying  terror  to 
every  home  and  heart,  and  sweeping  tens 
of  thousands  into  the  grave.  In  New 
Orleans,  it  broke  out  about  the  middle  of 


1848,  and  continued  through 
the  winter.  So  frightful  were  its  devasta- 
tions, that  it  is  estimated  to  have  deci- 
mated the  inhabitants  that  remained  Jn 
some  wards  of  the  city.  The  raging  pesti- 
lence appeared  in  New  York  in  May,  and, 
so  violent  was  its  spread,  that  during  the 
week  ending  July  21st,  more  than  seven 
hundred  deaths  occurred ;  the  mortality 
that  week  was  the  greatest  that  had  ever 
taken  place  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States,  the  deaths  hy  all  diseases  number- 
ing more  than  fourteen  hundred.  In 
Boston,  the  deaths  from  cholera,  during 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  were 
rising  six  hundred.  But  it  was  far  more 
terrible  in  Cincinjiati  and  St.  Louis,  the 
victims  in  each  of  these  cities  being  up- 
wards of  six  thousand.  Over  all  the  mid- 
dle and  western  states,  this  Angel  of  Death 
spread  his  destroying  wings,  and  in  many 
parts  of  New  England.  The  third  day  of 
August,  1849,  was,  in  view  of  the  terrible 
scourge  thus  stalking  mightily  over  the 
broad  land,  appointed  hy  the  president  of 
the  United  States  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  that  God  would  "  avert  the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness  and  the 
destruction  that  wastetli  at  noonday." 

Again,  in  1853,  terror  and  panic  seized 
the  land,  from  another  visitation  of  the 
yellow  fever  or  plague.  It  spent  its  chief 
force  upon  that  oft-doomed  city,  New  Or- 
leans, where,  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation fell  victims. 

Concerning  the  origin,  or  producing 
causes,  of  these  epidemics,  authorities 
have  differed  so  widely,  that  little  of  a 
conclusive  character,  on  these  points,  can 
bo  presented ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
respecting  the  modes  of  treatment.  Much, 
however,  that  is  interesting  as  well  as 
profitahle,  relative  to  these  awful  visita- 
tions, may  be  learned  from  the  various 
phenomena  and  incidents  that  accompa- 
nied them. 

In  no  other  place,  perhaps,  were  the 
manifestations  and  effects  of  a  deathly 
epidemic  upon  human  conduct  exhibited 
more  strikingly  than  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
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delphia.     TIip  drp-vl  of  tl  t  |,        It 

parents    fi  am    their   child  d 
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of  affection  and  coiisang       fc\  t 
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self-preaervation 

Such  wa&  the  degree     f  t        t 

dismay    -ind    iffri£;ht      which    possessed 
people's    minds,    that,    according    to    Mr. 
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bleeders.  Many  houses  were  scarcely  a 
moment  free  from  the  smell  of  gunpowder, 


Carey,  the  historian  of  that  jeiiod  most 
of  the  inhabitants  who  co  Id  by  iny 
means,  make  it  convenient  fled  fiom  the 
city.  Of  those  who  remained,  many  -^hut 
thDHiselves  up  in  their  houses,  being  afraid 
to  walk  the  streets.  The  smoke  of  tobacco 
being  regarded  as  a  prcTentlve,  many 
persons,  even  women  and  small  boys,  had 
segars  almost  constantly  in  their  mouths. 
Others,  placing  full  confidence  in  garlic, 
chewed  it  almost  the  whole  day;  some 
kept  it  in  their  pockets  and  shoes.     Many 


I  urned  tobacco  sprinkled  vinegar  etc 
Chur  hes,  lilriries,  '»nd  other  plan's?  of 
pulli^  resort  weie  ilo'ied  Those  persons 
whi  ventured  ibroid  had  handkerchiefs, 
or  sponges,  impregnated  with  \inegai  or 
camphor,  at  their  noses ,  some  had  smell- 
ing bottles  full  of  thieves'  ^  inegir  Others 
carried  pieces  of  tarred  rope  m  theic  hands 
and  pockets,  also  camphor  bags  tied  aronnd 
their  necks.  The  corpses  of  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens,  even  of  those  who  had 
not  died  of  the  epidemic,  were  carried  to 
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the  grave  on  the  shafts  of  a  chair,  the  horse 
driven  by  a  negro,  unattended  by  a  friend 
or  relation,  and  without  any  sort  of  cere- 
mony. People  uniformly  and  hastily  shift- 
ed their  course  at  the  sight  of  a  hearse 
coming  towards  them.  Many  never  walked 
on  the  foot-path,  but  went  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets,  to  avoid  being  infected  in 
passing  houses  wherein  people  had  died. 
Acquaintances  and  friends  avoided  each 
other  in  the  streets,  and  only  signified 
their  regard  by  a  cold  nod.  The  old 
custom  of  shaiing  hands  fell  into  such 
general  disuse,  that  many  recoiled  with 
affright  at  even  the  offer  of  a  hand.  A 
person  wearing  crape,  or  having  any  other 
appearance  of  mourning,  was  shunned  like 
a  viper;  and  many  congratulated  them- 
selves highly  on  the  skill  and  address  with 
which  they  got  to  windward  of  every 
person  whom  they  met.  When,  too,  the 
citizens,  summoning  sufficient  resolution, 
walked  abroad  to  take  the  air,  the  sight  of 
the  sick-cart  conveying  patients  to  the 
hospital,  or  the  hearse  carrying  the  dead 
to  the  grave, — which  were  traveling  al- 
most the  whole  day, — soon  damped  their 
spirits,  and  caused  them  to  retrace  their 
steps  and  seek  seclusion.  Those  manifest- 
ations and  charaeteristics  prevailed  alike 
during  the  yellow  fever  and  the  cholera. 
Consternation  was  carried  beyond  all 
bounds.  Men  of  affluent  fortunes  were 
abandoned  to  the  care  of  any  stranger, 
black  or  white,  who  could  by  entreaty  be 
procured.  In  some  cases,  no  money  or 
influence  could  procure  proper  attendance. 
With  the  poor,  the  case  was,  of  course, 
immeasurably  worse  than  with  the  rich. 
Many  of  them  perished,  without  a  human 
being  to  hand  them  a  drink  of  water,  or 
to  perform  any  medical  or  charitable  office. 
Some  of  the  horrible  and  heart-rending 
occurrences,  which  transpired  during  these 
visitations  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera, 
will  suffice  bettor  than  any  discussions  of 
symptoms  and  treatment,  or  any  mere 
general  representations  of  the  public  ter- 
ror and  panic,  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
calamities  that  thus  swept  over  the  land, 
carrying    desolation    and    anguish    to    so 


many  happy  homes.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  instances  referred  to,  as  roia^ 
ted  by  Carey,  Simpson,  and  others. 

An  old  grave  digger,  named  Sebastian, 
who  had  long  lost  the  sense  of  smelling, 
fancied  he  could  not  take  the  disoi-der,  and 
therefore  followed  his  business  without 
apprehension.  A  husband  and  his  wife, 
who  lay  sick  together,  wished  to  be  in- 
terred in  the  same  grave.  Their  deaths 
happened  within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 
When  the  latter  of  the  two  was  to  be 
buried,  Sebastian  was  employed  to  dig 
open  the  other's  grave.  He  struck  upon 
and  broke  the  coffin,  and  in  stooping  down, 
inhaled  such  an  intolerable  and  deadly 
stench,  that  he  was  taken  sick  immedi- 
ately, and  in  a  day  or  two  died. 

A  man  and  his  wife,  once  in  aiBuent 
circumstances,  were  found  lying  dead  in 
bed,  and  between  them  was  their  child,  a 
little  infant,  who  was  sucking  its  mother's 
breast.  How  long  they  had  lain  thus,  was 
uncertain. 

was  the  case  of 
husband  had  just  died  of 
seized  with  the  pains 
id  had  nobody  to  assist 
the  women  in  the  neighborhood 
were  afraid  to  go  into  the  house.  She  lay, 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  a  condition  of 
anguish  truly  indescribable ;  at  length, 
she  struggled  to  reach  the  window,  and 
cried  out  for  assistance.  Two  men,  pass- 
ing by,  went  up  stairs  ;  but  they  came  at 
too  late  a  stage — for  she  was  even  then 
striving  with  death — and  actually,  in  a 
few  minutes,  expired  in  their  arms. 
Another  woman,  whose  husband  and  two 
children  lay  dead  in  the  room  with  her, 
was  in  the  same  situation  as  that  of  the 
woman  just  described, — without  a  mid- 
wife, or  any  other  person  to  aid  her.  Her 
cries  at  the  window  brought  up  one  of  the 
carters  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  sick. 
With  his  assistance  she  was  delivered  of 
a  child,  which  died  in  a  few  minutes, 
as  did  the  mother,  who  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  her  labor,  on  account  of  the 
disorder,  and  by  the  dreadful  spectacle 
before  her.     And  thus  lay,  in  one  room. 


Peculiar  in 


the  disease ;  she  v 
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no  leas   than  five  dead  bodies,  in  ent    e 
family,  carried  off  within  a  few  hours 

Before  arrangements  could  be  made  and 
carried  out,  by  the  public  author  ties  to 
mitigate  the  severitiea  of  the  s  o  rge 
many  fell  victims,  whose  lives  would  oth 
erwise,  probably,  have  been  sa  ed  A 
servant  girl,  belonging  to  a  tam  1  n 
which  the  malady  had  prevailel  be  om 
ing  apprehensive  of  what  might  le  1  er 
own  fate,  resolved  to  remove  to  a  relat  on  a 
house,  some  distance  in  the  country  SI  e 
was,  however,  taken  sick  on  the  rotd  and 
returned  to  town,  where  she  could  hnd  o 
person  willing  to  receive  her.     One  of  tl  e 


nqu  red    nto  the   state   of  aff    r       Tl  e 
otl  er    to    nlulg     tl  e  ten  p   hie   pro- 

pens  J  of  1  Odx  g  told  h  that  i  cofiin 
mike  wl  o  had  been  emjl  ^ed  hy  the 
con  n  ttee  for  tl  e  rel  ef  of  the  s  ck  1  ■id 
fo  nd  such  a  decrease  of  lemand  tno 
t\eBl  s  b  fore  tl  it  he  1  ida  la  ge  s  f  ^iy  f 
fh  o  ha  1  h  t  tl  it  tl  e  mort  1  tj 
had  at.1  n  so  tar  n  reased  tl  at  le  lal 
8  id  all  and  had  seven  ]  ne  me  em 
I  loye  I  d  y  a  In  ^ht  AHm  ed  t  tl  s 
formit    n  the  mer  1  ant  and  h  s  family 

n  tantlj  turned  back 

S  V  r  1  n  tl     ea  oc  urre  1  of  tl  e  dr  vers 
of  the  h    p    il  w   LO       on  tb       arr  vU  to 


guirdians  of  the  pori  provided  1  cait,  ind 
took  her  to  the  almshouse,  into  which  she 
was  refused  almittanro  She  was  brought 
hack,  but  the  guatdi-iu  could  not  promro 
her  a  single  mgbt'a  lodging  ,  and  at  Hst, 
after  every  etfoit  to  proture  some  kind 
of  shelter,  the  unf  jitunate  creatme  absfi 
lutely  es-pued  in  the  cart 

0±  the  various  mcidents  partaking  of 
the  extnvagant  and  tiruical,  much  might 
le  lelated  A  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
who  hid  been  ihtent  for  se'^eril  weeks, 
WIS  returning  to  the  citj  in  the  second 
week  of  November,  biving  he  ird  thit  the 
danger  was  no  more.  He  met  a  man  on 
the  road  going  from  the  city,  and  naturally 


delner  up  tbeir  charge,  finding  to  then 
amazement,  the  wagons  empty  A  lunatic, 
who  had  the  mihgnant  disoider  was  ad- 
vised, by  hia  neighbors  to  go  to  the  feier 
hospital  He  consented,  and  got  into  the 
cart,  hut  soon  f hanging  hia  mind,  be 
slipped  out  at  the  end,  unknown  to  the 
firter,  who,  aftei  a  while,  misbing  him 
anlbeeinghim  it  a  di&tani.e  running  away, 
turned  hn  horse  about,  and  trotted  hird 
after  him  The  otber  doubled  his  pace, 
and  the  tarterwhipped  hit  horse  to  igallop, 
hut  the  igile  lunatic  turned  a  comer,  and 
adroitly  hid  himself  m  a  house,  leaving  the 
mortified  cirter  to  leturn  and  deliver  an 
account  of  hia  ludicrous  adventure. 
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The  wife  of  a  man  who  lived  in  Walnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  was  seized  with  the 
disease,  and  given  over  by  the  doctors. 
The  husband  abandoned  her,  and  next 
night  lay  out  of  the  house  for  fear  of  catch- 
ing the  infection.  In  the  morning,  taking 
it  for  granted,  from  the  very  low  state  she 
had  been  in,  that  she  was  dead,  he  pur- 
chased a  coffin  for  her ;  but  on  entering 
the  house,  what  was  his  astonishment  to 
find  her  much  recovered.  He  himself, 
however,  felt  sick  shortly  after,  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  very  coffin  which  he  had 
so  precipitately  bought  for  his  wife.  An- 
other example  under  this  class,  though 
with  one  or  two  important  points  of  differ- 
ence, is  the  following :  A  woman,  whose 
husband  died,  refused  to  have  bim  buried 
in  a  cofBn  provided  for  her  by  one  of  her 
friends,  as  too  paltry  and  mean ;  she  there- 
fore bought  an  elegant  and  costly  one,  and 
had  the  other  laid  by  in  the  yard.  In  a 
week  she  was  herself  a  corpse,  and  was 
buried  in  the  very  coffin  she  had  rejected. 

The  powers  of  the  god  of  love  might  be 
imagined  to  lie  dormant  amidst  such  scenes 
of  distress  as  were  exhibited  at  the  hos- 
pitals, during  this  period  tut  his  e\  dy 
was  felt  theie  with  equal  force  a  any 
where  else.  Thus  it  was  that  John  John 
son  and  Pn  cdla  Hicks  two 
the  public  hospit'il  ■^sho  had 
and  then  offfLiated  as  nurses  to  the  sick 
were  smitten  with  each  others  chaims 
and,  procuring  leave  of  absence  foi  in  h  ur 
or  two,  went  to  the  city,  were  joined  m  the 
bands  of  matrimony,  and  returned  to  their 
avocation  at  the  hospital.  Another  adven- 
ture of  the  same  kind,  was  that  of  Nassy, 
a  Portuguese  mulatto,  who  took  to  wife 
Hannah  Smith,  a  bouncing  German  girl, 
employed,  lite  himself,  as  a  nurse.  An 
instance  of  similar  attachment  is  related  as 
having  occurred  in  New  Orleans,  when 
the  epidemic  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
whole  city  was  sunk  in  grief  and  mourn- 
ing. A  smiling  happy  couple  appeared 
one  morning  before  a  Catholic  clergyman, 
and  requested  him  to  proclaim  the  bans  of 
their  marriage  the  next  day.  The  rever- 
end   gentleman    was   surprised   that   any 


persons  should  desire  to  get  married  at 
such  a  time  of  general  misery  and  distress, 
and  urged  the  couple  that  they  should 
postpone  it  until  the  epidemic  was  over. 
But  they  declined  doing  so,  and  the  priest, 
indignant  at  what  he  considered  ill-timed 
levity,  turned  away,  and  positively  refused 
to  officiate  in  their  behalf,  stating  that  he 
was  too  busy  attending  the  sick  and  ad- 
ministering the  last  consolations  to  the 
dying.  The  impatient  pair  next  proceeded 
to  the  clergyman  of  St,  Patrick's,  who 
exhibited  a  like  surprise  at  the  urgency  of 
the  parties,  and  at  first  refused  to  sanction 
such  a  marriage,  but  yielded  at  last  to 
their  importunities.  After  duo  publiciir 
tion  of  the  bans  they  were  married,  and 
retired  to  their  new  home  to  spend  the 
honeymoon.  In  a  few  days,  the  bridal 
chamber  presented  a  solemn  and  affecting 
spectacle.  The  dead  body  of  the  husband 
lay  on  a  couch,  and  the  young  and  lovely 
bride  writhed  in  agony  on  the  bed ;  she 
quickly  followed  him,  and  their  honeymoon 
was  passed  in  another  world, 

Notwithstanding  the  devotedness  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  clergy  generiJly  speak- 
ing during  th  se  tilamities  and  the 
numler  who  thus  lost  their  lives,  there 
was  OLtaaionallj  an  exception  An  anec- 
dote illustrating  thi^  fact  used  to  be 
lelate  1  b^  the  Hon  Edward  Livingston, 
who  was  mayor  of  New  \orb  while  the 
pligue  raged  m  that  city  and  which  will 
hear  repetition  The  violence  of  the  epi- 
demic was  beginning  to  abate  ;  its  attacks 
were  indeed  not  less  numerous  than  before, 
but  the  proportion  of  its  victims  was  daily 
diminishing.  I  had  a  few  minutes  at  lay 
own  disposal  (says  Livingston),  and  I  had 
gone  one  evening,  in  a  carriage,  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  to  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  the  country,  when  I  met  on  the  road, 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  was  about  to 
return  toward  the  city,  a  protestant  minis- 
ter—married, and  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family.  He,  like  the  rest  of  his  co-laborers, 
had  fled  the  fatal  contagion.  He  was  a 
man  truly  pious,  of  exemplary  life,  and 
presenting  in  his  own  person  to  his  flock 
an  example  of  the  Christian  virtues  which 
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he  preached  to  them  with  sincerity  and 
eloquence.  And  yet,  in  the  hour  of 
iJanger,  he  liad  not  remained,  but  had  fled, 
—not  for  himself, — he  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  panic  with  which  his  family 
were  seized.     He  asked — 

"  What  is  going  on  in  town,  Edward  1 
Is  the  sickness  abating  ?" 

.  "  We  are  doing  all  we  can,  my  reverend 
friend.  We  are  taking  care  of  the  sick. 
The  physicians  are  discharging  most  nobly 
their  glorious  mission — hut  what  can  we 
do  for  men's  souls?  The  proper  material 
succors  abound,  for  never  was  charity  more 
lavish  oft  ff  ■  gs  b  t  th  b  d  f  tl 
Word  i     w  g      Tl       vr     1    1      L 

vain  for  tl        phy  f  th     m    d  d 


lati 


tl 


wounds     fl       p  dblthfta 

terrors.     W  U — wb  t  d    y  y        H 

is  room  for  you  in  my  CRrriage.  Come  in  ! 
— the  ripe  harvest  is  falling  to  the  ground, 
and  there  are  no  reapers  to  gather  it." 

The  I'evereud  gentleman  pressed  Liv- 
ingston's hand — pointed  to  his  wife  and 
children  who  were  at  tlie  door  of  a  small 
i  fh         d—     1     ilk   1         y 

1  H  1  1      b  1     g  d  t        y     th 

if  1  ty    f       I       f       ly 

m    1 1       11  1  d  h  m  f        h        g 

th  t  f    1    g     f  t  wl     1 

Ik         p  I         11  h      t     b  d  t        t 

1  p  p  1  t     th        t        It   w  d     1 

ptlfd  lltdtppltl 

t     t    t  1       t  — th  mf  1    gl  f 

tl  mjty    tr    t     tl  1  b    k 

h  by  tl  ml  1  g  f  th  d  d  t  d 
tl      I  1  y      B      g    ut  y 

I     1     — th        h  1  f t     p  1  f  lly 

f  hdfmwhihtl       w         hdfld 

— tl  tf  tflppgd  td  1 
silent  as  those  of  the  western  wilds, — the 
heart  recoiled  from  such  sights  and  con- 
tacts. On  the  masts  of  some  of  these  ves- 
sels hung  still  the  unfurled  sail.  On  the 
wharves,  too,  might  often  be  seen  the  bales 
of  merchandise  which  terror  had  left  there. 
There  was  no  danger  of  their  being  carried 
off.  Death  was  uppermost  in  men's 
minds;  business  was  forgotten ;  the  grave- 
yards looked  like  ploughed  fields. 


But  the  anecdote  of  Livingston  and  the 
clerical  friend  is  we!!  offset  by  one  related 
of    the   Eev.  Mr    Whital!    a   well  known 
Episcopal    cl    gym  n      f    IT  w    0  1 
Walking  on  tl     1  \  t    f    bj     t 

of  charity,  o      d  y  at  n         d       g  tl 
epidemic   per    1    I  att      t  d  t     a 

number  of  lat  11    t  d  ar       d      m 

object.  Elbo  g  h  way  th  gh  tl 
crowd,  Mr.  W 1  t  11  f  lap  11 
lying  on  the  g  d  1  tly  k  th 
the  prevailing  disease,  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  suffering  extremely.  The  crowd, 
though  pitying  his  condition,  appeared  to 
1         tl       t       mu  h  f  'ght      d  t  \ 

h  yd  1  t     f  1    w    tl    y 

Id      1  1  m      B  t  th         p  d 

Smtddtlog  dldy 

t  g  f  tl 


lb 


1  i 


b  I 


f 


cotton  from  the  wl  a  t     tl       111 

rolled    t  up  alongs  d    th         k  n  d 

laying  h  m  gently  it  h  1  d  h  \ 
patient  to  the  nearest  h  p  t  1  d  1 
secured  fo    1  m  such    tt     d  finally 

led  to  1  s  re  o  ery 

A  1        t  m        f  th      t      d    p 

d  th        th     t         f  m    t    f  th    p 

pit  ddp  to  tt 

pp  1  bi  t  g  t  an  t  y  g  lar 
t  fig       tl  t  bl    h  d  h    p 

tlfth         litt  th        hb 

t      tl  d    g       th       f    t   1  d    t     t 

d  11  Ml      PI     p     t  f   f    d       d 

yl     th    th  d     fi  tl 

t     t     nil  y        t    t        h  I 

m         t  th  1  t    p  d    e 

w         Ijtdt        Afwp  fd 

t    g         d  wh    1    d  b        f       bly 

d       t        d    1     d    t      ly       d    1    t 
hmMhl  hfllbt        y 

was  not  discovered  until  he  was  found  dead 
in  the  place  he  was  so  unwilling  to  leave. 
Several  merchants,  too,  laughing  at  the 
precautions  of  the  authorities,  persisted  in 
visiting  their  counting-houses  situated  in 
the  dangerous  localities;  their  death 
atoned  for  their  rashness. 

Among  the  women,  the  mortality  was 
not  so  great  as  among  the  men,  nor  among 
the  old  and  infirm  as  among  the  middle- 
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aged  and  robust.  Tipplers  and  drunkards, 
as  well  as  gourmands,  were  very  suscepti- 
ble to  the  disorder ;  of  these,  many  were 
seized,  and  the  recoveries  were  very  rare. 
To  men  and  women  of  illicit  pleasure,  it 
was  eijuaJiy  fatal ;  the  wretched,  debilitated 
state  of  their  constitutions,  produced  by  lust 
and  excess,  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to 
epidemic  disease,  which  very  soon  termi- 
nated their  miserable  career.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  female  domestics  likewise  fell  victims. 

Dreadful  was  the  destruction  among  the 
poor ;  indeed,  it  is  computed  that  at  least 
seven-eighths  of  the  number  of  the  dead 
were  of  that  class.  The  occupants  of 
filthy  houses  severely  expiated  their  neg- 
lect of  cleanliness  and  decency.  Whole 
families,  in  such  houses,  sunk  into  one 
silent,  undistinguishing  grave.  The  mor- 
tality in  confined  streets,  small  alleys,  and 
close  houses,  debarred  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  greatly  exceeded  that  in  the  large 
streets  and  well-aired  houses. 

Of  the  committee  appointed  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  it  is 
related  by  one  of  their  number,  as  a  fact 
of  peculiar  physiological  interest,  that  sev- 
eral of  its  members  declared  that  some  of 
the  most  pleasurable  hours  of  their  exist- 
ence were  spent  during  the  heighth  of  the 
fever.  They  were  released  from  the  cares 
of  business  ;  their  committee  duties  fully 
occupied  their  minds,  and  engrossed  their 
attention  for  the  entire  day  ;  they  went  to 
the  state-house — the  place  of  meeting — in 
the  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast ; 
took  a  cold  collation  there  at  dinner-time, 
the  materials  of  which  were  constantly 
spread  on  a  sideboard ;  and  there  they 
remained  till  night,  when  they  returned 
to  their  families ;  custom  robbed  the  situ- 
ation of  its  terrors.  The  only  interruption 
to  this  state  of  their  feelings,  arose  from 
the  death  of  some  friend  or  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, or  of  some  person  whom  they 
had  perhaps  seen  alive  a  few  hours  or  a 
day  before. ,  But  even  these  sad  impres- 


sions, though  for  the  time  strong  and 
afflictive,  soon  wore  away,  and  the  tran- 
quil state  returned. 

Empiricism  and  quackery  were  not  in- 
active, even  in  times  like  these  ;  and  the 
cholera  was  no  exception  among  those 
"ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,"  for  the  cure 
of  which  charlatans  had  their  "  unfailing 
specific,"  But  of  all  the  nostrums  thus 
brought  forward,  the  "  Vinegar  of  Four 
Thieves "  was  the  most  universal.  A 
story  was  tied  to  its  tail  which  gave  it  a 
popularity :  Centuries  ago,  a  dreadful 
plague  raged  in  Marseilles.  The  people 
fled;  the  city  was  visited  by  no  one 
except  four  thieves,  who  daily  entered, 
robbed  the  houses,  and  carried  their  plun- 
der to  the  mountains.  Tlio  astonished 
citizens,  who  had  hid  themselves  in  the 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  the 
plague,  saw  them  daily  pass  and  re-pass 
with  their  ill-gotten  gear,  and  wondered 
most  profoundly  why  the  plague  did  not 
seize  them.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
one  of  these  thieves  was  captured;  they 
were  just  going  to  break  him  on  the  wheel, 
when  he  said  if  they  would  spare  his  life 
he  would  teach  them  to  make  the  vinegar 
of  four  thieves,  by  means  of  which  they 
had  escaped  the  plague  when  robbing  the 
city, — a  request  which  was  granted.  The 
"secret"  thus  imparted,  modern  quacks 
claimed  to  make  use  of  in  the  preparation 
of  a  panacea  for  the  cholera !  Of  course 
the  venders  got  rich,  for,  during  the  epi- 
demic, multitudes  credulouslj"'  believed  in 
the  efficiency  of  smelling  thieves'  vinegar, 
and  treated  their  noses  accordingly. 

Terribly  as  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  have  suffered  from  epidem- 
ics, they  bear  no  comparison  in  this 
respect  to  the  devastations  by  cholera  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Paris, — in  the 
latter  of  which,  with  true  French  sensibil- 
ity, the  people  have  erected  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  commemorative  of  the 
unfortunate  victims. 
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MtlRDER  OF  DR.  GEORGE  PARKMAN,  A  NOTED  MILLION- 
AIRE OF  BOSTON,  BY  PROF.  JOHN  W.  WEBSTER,  OF 
HARVARD  COLLEGE.— 1849. 


High  Social  Position  of  tiie  ParKea.— Inetantaneous  Oulbiiret  of  Surprise,  Alarm,  and  Terror,  in  tlie 
Comtnnnitj',  on  tlie  Diacovery  of  tlie  Deed. — Remarkable  Chain  of  Circom stances  Leading  to  tiie 
Murderer's  Detection  — Solemn  and  Exciting  Trial  — AooouHt  of  the  Mortal  Blow  and  Disposal  of  the 
Kemaina. — Similar  Case  of  Colt  and  Adams. — Parkman's  Wealth  and  I'ame  — Mysterious  Dieappear- 
anoa,  November  23.— Appointment  with  Professor  Webster,  that  Day.— Their  Unhappy  Pecuniary 
Relations. — Search  for  tlie  Missing  Millionaire. — Webster's  Call  on  Parkman'a  Brother. — Esplaina 
the  iDterview  of  November  23.— No  Trace  of  Parkman  after  that  Date.- The  Medical  Collega 
Explored.— Scene  in  Webster's  Rooms.— The  Tea-Cheat,  Vault,  and  Purnace.— Human  Remains 
Found  There. — Identified  aa  Dr.  Parkman's. — Arrest  of  Webster  at  Night. — Attempt  at  Suicide  on 
the  Spot— Behavior  in  Court.— His  Atrocious  Guilt  Proved.— Rendering  the  Verdict.- He  Boldly 
Addresses  the  Jury. — Agaerta  Hia  Entire  Innocence. — Final  Confession  of  tlie  Crime. — Hung  near  the 
Spot  of  His  Birth.— The  Similar  and  Tragical  Case  of  John  C.  Colt,  Murderer  of  Samuel  Adams. 


as-:. 


j  EMOEABLE,  almost  beyond  a  parallel,  in  the  crim- 
inal annals  of  America,  is  the  great  crime  which 
'  finds  its  record  in  the  following  pages.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  parties,  in  their  social  and  professional 
relations,  the  nature  of  the  proof,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  invest  the  deed  with 
a  universal  and  permanent  interest. 

On  Friday,  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1849, 
Dr.  George  Parkman,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  beat 
known  citizens  of  Boston,  of  an  old  family,  and 
highly  respected,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Maasa- 
chusetts  Medical  College  there,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  of  rather  remarkable  person  and  very  active 
habits,  was  walking  about  the  city,  and  transacting  business  as  usual — one  of  his  last 
acts,  on  that  day,  being  the  purchase  of  some  lettuce  for  the  dinner  of  his  invalid  daugh- 
ter ;  the  only  other  members  of  his  family  heing  his  wife,  and  one  son,  who  was  then 
traveling  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Being  one  of  the  most  punctual  of  men,  his 
absence  from  the  family  table  at  half-past  throe  o'clock  excited  surprise ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  there  was  serious  apprehension,  his  absence  still  continuing 
unexplained.     It  was  thought  best  to  postpone  all  public  search  until  Saturday  after- 
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noon;  at  two  o'clock,  therefore,  there  heing 
no  tidings  of  him,  a  most  vigorous  and 
minute  search  was  instituted  by  his 
friends,  with  the  aid  of  the  police  force  of 
Boston  and  of  advertisements  offering 
large  rewards  for  such  intelligence  as 
should  lead  to  his  discovery.  He  was 
described  as  sixty  years  of  age,  about  five 
feet  and  nine  inches  high,  gray  hair,  thin 
face,  with  a  scar  under  the  chin,  light  com- 
plexion, and  usually  a  rapid  walker;  he 
was  dressed  in  a  dark  frock  coat,  dark  pan- 
taloons, purple  silk  vest,  dark  figured  black 
stock,  and  black  hat.  The  search  was 
continued  without  intermission  until  the 
following  Friday,  men  being  seat  in  all 
directions  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  on  all 
the  railroads,  to  all  the  towns  on  the  coast; 
they  searched  over  land  and  water,  and 
under  water. 

It  was  known  the  next  Sunday  follow- 
ing his  disappearance,  that  on  the  previous 
Friday,  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  Doctor 
Parkraan  had,  by  appointment,  met  with 
Dr.  John  W.  Webster  (Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  Harvard  University,  and  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College,  Bos- 
ton,) in  his  rooms  at  the  Medical  College, 
and  no  furtlier  trace  could  be  found  ;  the 
faot  of  this  interview  having  been  first 
communicated  by  Professor  Webster. 

The  nature  of  this  interview,  and  the 
circumstances  under  wliich  it  took  place, 
may  be  here  stated.  In  1842,  Doctor  Park- 
man  had  lent  Professor  Webster,  on  his 
promissory  note,  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
in  1847  a  further  advance  was  made  to 
Professor  Webster  hy  Doctor  Parkman  and 
some  other  parties,  in  acknowledgment  of 
which  there  was  a  promissory  note  given 
Doctor  Parkman  for  two  thousand  fourhun- 
dred  and  thirty-two  dollars,  payable  by 
yearly  installments  in  four  years ;  a  balance 
due  on  a  former  note,  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars, 
being  included.  Doctor  Parkman  had  held 
two  mortgages;  one  to  secure  the  four 
hundred  dollar  note,  which  was  given  in 
1842,  and  another  which  secured  that  note, 
and  the  other  large  note  given  in  1847. 
The  mortgage  which  was  given  in  1847, 


covered  all  Professor  Webster's  household 
furniture,  his  hooks,  and  all  his  minerals, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history.  That 
cabinet,  however,  he  secretly  disposed  of, 
so  that  all  that  was  loft  to  secure  that 
mortgage  was  the  household  furniture,  and 
what  books  he  may  have  had.  From  a 
memorandum,  prepared  in  April,  1849,  it 
was  shown  that  the  amount  of  Professor 
Webster's  debt  to  Doctor  Parkman  was,  at 
that  time,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  dol- 
lars, being  made  up  of  three  items  due  at 
different  times.  Doctor  Parkman  had  for 
some  time  pressed  urgently  for  the  balance 
due  to  himself,  and  there  were  frequent 
and  by  no  means  friendly  communications 
between  the  parties  on  the  subject. 

The  aocount  given  by  Professor  Web- 
ster to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman — 
with  whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms, 
having  formerly  been  a  member  of  his 
congregation,  and  having  very  recently 
received  from  him  pastoral  offices, — of  the 
last  interview  with  his  missing  brother, 
was,  that  he  called  upon  Doctor  Parkman 
at  half-past  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  November  twenty-third,  and  ar- 
ranged that  the  doctor  should  meet  him  at 
the  college  at  half-past  one ;  that  Doctor 
Parkman  came  at  that  hour,  having  some 
papers  in  his  hand,  and  received  from 
Professor  Webster  four  hundred  and 
eighty-three  dollars,  and  some  odd  cents, 
upon  which  Doctor  Parkman  took  out  one 
of  the  notes,  and  hurriedly  dashing  his  pen 
across  the  signature,  went  away  in  great 
haste,  leaving  the  note  behind  him,  saying, 
as  he  left  the  room,  that  he  would  have  the 
mortgage  canceled.  On  the  last  interview 
between  them  in  the  presence  of  any 
witness,  and  which  took  place  in  the  col- 
lege on  the  previous  Monday,  Doctor  Park- 
man  indignantly  complained  to  Professor 
Webster  that  the  cabinet  of  minerals,  which 
was  mortgaged  to  him  in  security  of  the 
advances  he  made,  had  been  afterwards 
fraudulently  sold  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Shaw;  and  to  another  person 
he  made  some  very  severe  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  this  transaction,  substantially,  if 
not  in  express  terms,  charging  Professwr 
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Webster  with  dishonesty.  At  parting,  Doc- 
tor Parkman  is  reported  to  have  said  with 
much  energy,  "something  muat  be  done 
to-morrow !  "  The  following  day,  Profes- 
sor Webster  sent  a  note  to  Doctor  Park- 
man,,  in  response  to  which  the  doctor  went 
out  to  Cambridge,  on  Thursday,  to  Profes- 
sor Webster's  house. 

Everj""  cine  discovered  led  the  searchers 
back  to  the  medical  college  in  Boston,  and 
there  ended ;  no  person  being  to  be  found 
who  had  spoken  with  Doctor  Parkman 
after  his  interview  with  Professor  Webster. 
Along  with  other  buildings,  the  college 
was  searched;  first  on  Mondaj — slightly, 
and  merely  by  way  of  excuse  for  searching 
other  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  —  and 
again  upon  Tuesday,  but  with  no  serious 
suspicions  and  with  no  discovery,  Profes- 
sor Webster  cheerfully  accompanying  the 
officers  through  his  own  apartments. 

In  the  meantime,  another  investigation 
liad  been  going  on  in  the  hands  of  Little- 
field,  the  janitor  of  the  college,  who  had  as 
early  as  Sunday  evening  begun  to  enter- 
tain suspicions,  which  all  his  subsequent 
assiduous  watching  increased,  and  which 
led  to  the  discovery,  upon  Friday,  in  the 
laboratory,  and  in  a  vault  connected  with 
it,  of  certain  human  remains,  believed  to 
be  those  of  Doctor  Parkman,  and  to  the 
apprehension  and  ultimately  to  the  trial  of 
Professor  Webster  on  the  charge  of 
murder.  It  was  a  case,  in  comparison 
with  which,  those  of  Hare,  Avery,  Eohin- 
son,  Strang,  Ward,  Washburn,  Thomas, 
and  Rogers,  appear  but  ordinary. 

The  premises  in  the  medical  college  used 
by  Professor  Webster,  consisted  of  a  lec- 
ture-room in  front;  an  upper  laboratory 
behind  the  lecture-room,  furnished  with  a 
stove,  water  and  a  sink,  and  a  small  room 
iwljoining,  where  chemical  materials  were 
Icept.  These  were  on  the  first  floor.  On 
the  basement  story  there  was  a  lower  lab- 
oratory, reached  by  a  staircase  from  the 
upper  one ;  this  contained  an  assay  fur- 
nace, was  provided  with  water  and  a  sink, 
had  a  store-room  adjoining,  and  a  private 
closet,  with  an  opening  into  a  vault  at  the 
>'ase  of  the  building,  into  which  vault  the 


sea-water  had  access  through  the  stones  of 
the  wall,  which  had  been  some  years 
before  slightly  pushed  out  of  their  original 
position.  Into  this  vault  there  was  no 
opening  except  that  in  the  private  closet. 
After  all  the  other  parts  of  the  college  had 
been  repeatedly  searched  without  success, 
the  Janitor  resolved  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  this  vault,  which  he  effected  by 
secretly  breaking  a  hole  through  the  brick 
and  lime  wall,  at  a  point  almost  directly 
under  the  private  closet,  taking  care  to 
work  only  during  Professor  Webster's 
absence. 


^/t.^ 


On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  thirtieth 
of  November,  exactly  a  week  after  Doctor 
Parkman's  disappearance,  the  opening  was 
made;  and  there  were  discovered,  lying  jn 
the  vault,  parts  of  a  male  human  body. 
These  consisted  of  the  pelvis  or  hip  bones, 
the  right  thigh  from  the  hip  to  the  knee, 
and  the  left  leg,  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle. 

In  consequence  of  this  disclosure.  Pro- 
fessor Webster  was  immediately  appre- 
hended; and  a  more  careful  search  was 
made  in  the  laboratory  on  the  next  and 
the  following  days,  which  resulted  in  fur- 
ther discoveries.  Buried  among  tan  in  a 
tea-chest,  and  covered  with  specimens  of 
minerals,  there  were  found  a  large  hunt- 
ing-knife ;  a  thorax  or  chest,  with  both 
clavicles  and  scapulie  attached,  and  having 
a  perforation  in  the  region  of  the  heart; 
and  a  left  thigh,  to  which  a  piece  of  string 
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was  fastened.  In  the  aahes  of  the  furnace, 
also,  were  found  grains  of  gold,  a  pearl 
shirt  button,  a  human  tooth,  blocks  of 
mineral  teeth,  and  about  fifty  fragments 
of  bone  belonging  to  the  skull,  face,  and 
other  parts  of  the  human  body.  There 
was  also  found  in  the  laboratory  a  large 
double-edged  sheath-knife — called  also  a 
Turltish  .knife — a  small  saw,  a  hanamer, 
and  some  other  articles. 

la  arresting  Professor  Webster,  three 
of  the  Boston  police  proceeded  at  night, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clapp,  in  a 
coach,  to  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  on 
knocking  at  the  door  of  which  and  inquir- 
ing for  the  professor,  the  account  of  what 
transpired  is  as  follows  r  That  he  came  for- 
ward to  see  what  was  wanted ;  we  told  him 
that  we  wanted  him  to  go  with  ua  and  as- 
sist at  one  more  search  of  the  medical  col- 
lege. He  said  something  about  its  hav- 
ing been  searched  two  or  three  times 
before,  but  was  very  wDling  to  accompany 
us,  and  putting  off  his  slippers,  drew  on 
his  boots,  and  came  out.  Just  as  we 
started,  ho  remarked  that  he  had  forgotten 
his  keys,  and  would  go  hack  and  get  them  j 
he  was  told  that  they  had  keys  enough  to 
unlock  all  the  rooms  in  the  college,  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  back 
after  them — he  said  it  was  very  well,  and 
got  into  the  coach.  The  driver  turned 
toward  Boston,  and  on  the  way  ProfeRsor 
Webster  conversed  on  indifferent  subj  t 
The  conversation  finally  fell  upon  the  d 
appearance  of  Doctor  Parkman.  Pi  f 
sor  Webster  remarked  that  a  Mrs.  B  t 
of  Cambridge,  had  seen  Doctor  Park 
at  a  very  late  hour  on  the  Friday  eve  g 
when  he  disappeared,  and  he  said  a.  h 
lived  near  the  bridge,  it  might  be  well  to 
call  and  see  her;  this  was  declined,  tl 
the  reply  that  they  could  go  some  oth 
time. 

Ou  the  party  coming  oTer  the  bridge, 
Professor  Webster  asked  if  anything  fur- 
ther had  been  done  in  the  search  for  the 
doctor ;  he  was  told  that  the  doctor's  hat 
had  been  found,  in  the  water  at  Charles- 
town,  and  that  the  river  had  been  dragged 
above  and  helow  the  bridge.     As  the  coaeh 


went  along,  the  driver  passed  beyond  the 
street  leading  to  the  college,  and  directed 
his  way  up  towards  the  jail.  Professor 
Webster  remarked  that  he  was  going  in  a 
wrong  direction.  To  this,  policeman  Clapp 
made  reply,  that  the  coachman  was  a  new 
hand  and  somewhat  green,  but  he  would 
doubtless  discover  and  rectify  his  mistalce. 
This  reason  satisfied  him.  The  coachman 
atiU  drove  on,  and  shortly  after  arrived  at 
the  jail,  Clapp  got  out  of  the  coach  and 
went  into  the  jail,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
spectators  there — found  there  were  not, 
and  then  went  back  and  said  to  those  in 
the  coach,  "I  wish,  gentlemen,  you  would 
alight  here  for  a  few  moments."  The  offi- 
cers got  out  of  the  coach,  and  the  professor 
followed.  They  passed  into  the  outer 
office,  and  Clapp  then  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
I  guess  we  had  better  walk  into  the  inner 
office."  lyooking  strangely  at  Clapp,  Pro- 
fessor Webster  said — 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  " 
"  Professor  Webster,"  replied  Mr.  Clapp, 
"■you  will  perhaps  remember  that  in  com- 
ing over  Cambridge  bridge,  I  told  you  that 
the  river  above  and  below  it  Jiad  been 
dragged ;  we  have  also  been  dragging  in 
the  college,  and  we  have  been  looking  for 
the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman.  You  are  now 
in  custody,  on  the  charge  of  heinff  his  mur- 
derer !  " 

On  hearing  this  announcement,  he  ut> 
t     d  t  tl  t  which  were 

t  d  t  tly  und  t  d  b  t  hich  were 
pp  dtthtmt  f  t  the  nature 
f  th  m        th  wh    h  1  charged ; 

1  fi  lly  p  k  p]  Ij  d  d  he  would 
1  k  h  f  m  Ij  t  1  t  Id  f  his  arrest. 
M  CI  pp  jl  d  th  t  f  1  f  mily  were 
£  m  d  h  q  t  d  t  uld  be  a 
d  ght  t  tl  m  d  d  d  him  far- 
th  —  hw  bgnn^t  talk — that. 
1     w     Id  1   tt  t      V       Jtl     g  to  any- 

body at  that  time.  On  afterwards  carry- 
ing the  prisoner  to  the  college  and  labora- 
tory, he  was  greatly  agitated,  and  looked 
as  though  he  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on  about  him.  He  appeared  to  act  pre- 
cisely as  some  persons  are  known  to  when 
in  delirium  tremens ;    some  one    handed 
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him  water,  but  he  could  not  drink,  and 
snapped  at  the  glass  lilfe  a  mad  dog. 
Concerning  this  period,  Professor  Web- 
ster states,  in  hia  own  words:  'When  I 
found  the  carriage  was  stopping  at  the 
jail,  I  was  sure  of  my  fate.  Before  leav- 
ing the  carriage  I  took  a  dose  of  strych- 
nine from  my  pocket  and  swallowed  it.  I 
had  prepared  it  in  the  shape' of  a  pill  be- 
fore I  left  my  laboratory  on  the  twenty- 
third.  I  thought  I  could  not  bear  to  sur- 
vive detection.  I  thought  it  w^  a  large 
doae.  The  state  of  my  nervous  system 
probably  defeated  its  action  partially,' 

After  a  long  investigation  of  the  caae, 
the  grand  jury  found  an  indictment  against 


the  prisoner  for  the  murder  of  Doctor 
Parkman,  which  came  on  for  trial  at  Boa- 
ton,  before  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and  three 
associate  justices,  Wilde,  Metcalf,  and 
Dewey,  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Massachusetts,  upon  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  1850.  Some  time  before  the 
judges  took  their  places  upon  the  bench. 
Professor  Webster,— until  now  the  inti- 
mate companion  of  senators,  judges,  di- 
vines, men  i>f  literature  and  science — 
entered,  and  immediately  took  his  seat  in 
the  felon's  dock.  His  step  was  light  and 
elastic,  in  crossing  towards  his  place,  and 
his  countenance  betrayed  a  marked  degree 
of  calm  and  dignified  composure.  On  sit^ 
ting  down,  he  smiled,  as  he  saluted  several 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  some 


of  whom  he  familiarly  nodded;  and  a 
stranger  would  have  taken  him  for  an  or- 
dinary spectator.  He  wore  his  spectacles, 
and  sat  with  ease  and  dignity  in  the  dock, 
occasionally  shaking  hands  with  iriends. 
The  countenance  of  Professor  Webster  in- 
dicated strong  animal  passions,  and  irasci- 
ble temperament.  The  cheet-hones  high, 
and  the  mouth,  with  compressed  lips,  be- 
trayed great  resolution  and  firmness  of 
character.  The  forehead  incHned  to  an- 
gular, rather  low,  and  partially  retreating. 
Standing  below  the  middle  height,  and  hy 
no  means  a  man  of  muscular  strength,  his 
general  appearance  made  no  very  favorable 
impression.  On  the  reading  of  the  indict- 
ment, by  the  clerk,  the  prisoner  stood  up 
in  the  dock  and  listened  with  marked  at- 
tention. Almost  every  eye  was  turned 
towards  him  at  this  time,  but  he  exhibited 
the  same  self-possession  and  determined 
control  as  from  the  first,  pleading  'Not 
Guilty,'  in  a  strong  and  emphatic  tone  of 
voice.     Ex-Governor  Clifford  was  his  sen- 


The  trial  lasted  during  eleven  days, 
there  having  been  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  witnesses  examined — 
forty-seven  of  them  being  called  on  behalf 
of  the  accused,  including  his  professional 
friends  and  neighbors.  Presidents  Sparks 
and  Walker,  Professors  Pcirce,  Bowen, 
Hoaford,  Palfrey,  and  Wyman.  Scientific 
testimony  was  also  given  by  Prof.  0.  W. 
Holmes,  and  others;  and  the  court  sat 
eight  or  nine  hours  each  day.  The  testi- 
mony was  of  a  most  deeply  interesting 
and  exciting  charaeter.  The  various  parts 
of  the  body  found  in  the  vault,  furnace, 
and  tea-chest,  were,  hy  the  marvelous  and 
beautiful  science  of  anatomy,  under  the 
skillful  hand  of  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman,  re- 
integrated, and  found  to  constitute  a 
body,  positively  recognized  by  some  of 
Doctor  Parbman's  intimate  associates  as 
his.  Dofttor  Keep  identified  the  mineral 
teeth  as  the  set  made  by  him  for  the  doc- 
tor. The  general  figure  and  appearance 
indicated  by  the  remains,  including  a  very 
peculiar  hairiness  of  the  back,  corresponded 
perfectly    with    Doctor    Parkman's;    the 
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height,  which,  on  the  evidence  of  the  anat- 
omists examined,  '  could  be  determined 
certainly  witliin  half  an  inch,'  was  just 
the  same ;  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw,  too, 
shown  by  four  fragments  of  the  right  half, 
implied  a  rising  chin,  which  was  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  of  the  doctor.  Every  cir- 
cumstance brought  forward  tended  to  show 
that  Doctor  Parkman'a  last  known  where- 
abouts was  at  the  medical  college,  on  the 
day  when  he  was  there  to  meet  Professor 
Webster;  that  the  remains  found  in  the 
apartments  of  the  latter  were  those  of  the 
doctor ;  that  the  professor,  during  the 
week  succeeding  the  day  of  Doctor  Park- 
man'a disappearance,  was  locked  in  his 
laboratory  at  unusual  hours ;  that  during 
that  week,  intense  fires  had  been  kept  up 
in  the  furnace,  and  water  was  used  in  pro- 
digious quantities.  So  overwhelming  wag 
the  evidence  substantiating  these  and  kin- 
dred facts,  and  so  strong  and  unbroken  the 
chain  of  circumstances  which  connected 
Professor  Webster's  movements  with  the 
great  and  awful  deed,  that  the  verdict  of 
guilty  seemed  inevitable,  when  the  ques- 
tion should  be  finally  passed  upon  by  the 
jury.  But,  through  all  the  protracted 
trial,  the  prisoner  maintained  perfect  com- 
posure, even  when  facts  and  objects  were 
disclosed  which  would  have  made  most 
men  tremble.  He  also  had  the  hardihood 
to  address  the  jury,  previous  to  the  charge 
from  the  bench,  explaining  away  the  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  asserting  his  en- 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  judge's  charge, 
the  case  was  committed  to  the  jury,  and 
in  about  three  hours  they  returned  to  de- 
liver their  verdict.  Professor  Webster  also 
soon  appeared  in  the  charge  of  an  officer; 
he  moved  with  a  quick,  nervous  step,  and 
took  his  place  in  a  chair  beside  the  prison- 
er's dock,  which  he  soon  after  changed  for 
th  h  tl  n  p    k  t       1 

H        pp    ra  pi        d  th     j,l  tf  1 

tha  djtd  wlhw       p- 

p      nt  n  th  t      t  f  th  1 

ab  t  th  m  th  Tl  p  f  d  d 
d    th  1 1       1 11  n  w  b    1    n  by  th 

I    k  wh      ad— 


"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you  agreed 
on  a  verdict  ?  " 

"  We  have,"  was  the  response. 

"  Who  shall  speak  for  you,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  The  foreman,"  answered  some  of  the 

"John  W.  Webster,  hold  up  your  right 
hand,"  said  the  clerk. 

The  prisoner  rose  and  looked  steadily 
and  intensely  upon  the  foreman;  and  the 
clerk  then  continued — 

"Mr.  Foreman,  look  upon  the  prisoner. 
Prisoner,  look  upon  the  jury." 

Professor  Webster  still  maintained  his 
fixed  and  intense  look  of  inquiry  upon  the 
foreman,  trying  to  gather  from  his  coun- 
tenance some  indicatioli  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  jury  upon  which  depended  life  or 
death  to  him. 

"  What  say  you,  Mr.  Foreman,  is  John 
W.  Webstei  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guiitj, 
or  not  guiltj  "     demanded  the  clerk 

"  Guilty  '     waa  the  solemn  response 

When  the  fcreman  prcnounced  the  word 
Guilty,  the  prisoi  ei  started  hi  e  a  person 
shot;  and  his  hand  nhich  had  hitherto 
been  held  ere  t  fell  to  the  bar  m  front  ot 
him  with  a  dead  sound  is  if  he  ha  1  sud 
denly  been  deprived  of  muscular  action 
He  soon  sit  lown  his  chin  drooped  upfn 
his  breast  He  put  bis  hand  up  to  his 
face,  but  his  nervps  tremble  i  so  that  he 
appeared  to  be  fumbling  with  his  fangera 
under  his  spect  icles  lud  shutting  his 
eyes,  he  gaieideep  heirt  breaking  sigh 
which  spoke  of  the  inexpiessible  anguish 
of  his  soul  All  e^es  were  fi\ed  m  sid 
ness  upon  the  doomed  man  On  the  en 
suing  Monday  he  received  his  sentence  to 
be  hung. 

Subsequently,  proceedings  were  taken, 
but  unsuccessful,  on  the  part  of  Professor 
Webster,  to  set  aside  the  trial,  on  the 
ground  of  some  alleged  technical  informai- 
nd      i   tit        t    G  B    gg 
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which  the  murder  was  committed  : — Doc- 
tor Parltmaa  agreed  tc  call  on  me  as  I 
pvoposed.  He  came,  accordingly,  between 
half-past  one  and  two  o'clock,  entering  at 
the  lecture-room  door.  I  was  engaged  in 
removing  some  lecture-room  glasses  from 
my  table  into  the  room  in  the  rear,  called 
the  upper  laboratory.  He  came  rapidly 
down  the  step,  and  followed  me  into  the 
lalDoratory.  He  immediately  addressed 
me  with  great  energy — '  Are  you  ready 
for  me,  sir  ?  Have  you  got  the  money  ? ' 
I  replied,  'No,  Doctor  Pirlcmin,'  ind  I 
was  then  beginning  to  atitp  m^  condition 
and  my  appeal  to  him,  but  be  would  not 
listen  to  me,  and  interrupted  me  with 
much  vehemence.  He  called  me  a  fcoun 
drel  and  a  liar,  and  went  on  hi  i[iii-,     u 


obtain  the  object  for  wliicli  I  sought  the 
interview,  but  I  could  not  stop  him,  and 
soon  my  own  temper  was  up ;  I  forgot 
everything,  and  felt  nothing  but  the  sting 
of  his  words,  I  was  excited  to  the  highest 
degree  of  passion,  and  while  he  was  speak- 
ing and  gesticulating  in  the  most  violent 
and  menacing  manner,  thrusting  the  letter 
and  his  fist  into  my  face,  in  my  fury  I 
seized  whatever  thing  was  handiest,  (it 
was  a  stick  of  wood,)  and  dealt  him  an 
instantaneous  blow  with  all  the  force  that 
pisaion  Lould  give  it  I  did  not  know,  or 
think  or  care,  where  I  should  hit  him,  nor 
how  hard,  nor  what  the  effect  would  be. 
It  was  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  there 
WIS  nothiuK  to  break  thp  foice  of  the  blow. 
Ill     1  11    in  I  mth    upiin    the    pavement. 


me  the  most  bitter  tiunts  and  opprobrious 
epithets.  While  he  w  i«  speal  mg  he  drew 
out  a  handful  of  pappis  fiom  hii  pocket 
and  took  from  among  them  m\  two  note<i, 
and  also  an  old  letter  from  Docttr  Hisack, 
written  many  jeirs  ago,  congratulating 
liim  on  his  success  m  getting  me  appointed 
Professor  of  Chemistry  'Lou  see,'  he 
said,  '  I  was  the  means  of  getting  you  into 
your  office,  and  now  I  will  get  you  out  of 
it.'  He  put  back  into  hia  pocket  all  the 
papers  except  the  letteis  and  the  notes 
I  cannot  tell  how  long  the  toirt,nt  of 
threats  and  invectives  continue  1,  and  I 
can  recall  to  memory  but  a  small  poition 
of  what  he  said ;  at  first  I  kept  mterpos 
ing,  trying  to  pacify  him,  so  that  I  might 


There  w  la  no  second  blow  he  did  not 
moie  I  stooped  down  oier  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  lifeless  Blood  floned  from 
his  mouth  and  I  got  a  sponge  and  wiped 
it  away  I  got  some  ammonia  and  ap- 
plied it  to  hja  nose  but  without  effect. 
Perhaps  I  spent  ten  minutes  in  attempts 
to  leinscitate  him,  I'ut  I  found  he  was  ab- 
solutely dead  In  mj  horror  and  conster- 
nation I  ran  instinctively  ti  the  doois  and 
bolted  them  the  doors  of  the  lectuie  lOom, 
and  ot  the  lahoratoij  belfw  ind  then, 
what  was  I  to  do^  It  never  occuiied  to 
me  to  go  out  and  declare  what  had  been 
done  and  obtain  assistance  I  «aw  noth- 
ing but  the  altern  itn  e  of  a  successful 
movement  and  concealment  of  the  body  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  of  infamy  and  destruc- 
tion on  the  otlier.  The  first  thing  I  did, 
as  soon  as  I  coiild  do  anything,  was  to 
dcaw  the  body  into  the  private  room  ad- 
joining, where  I  took  off  the  clothes  and 
began  putting  them  into  the  fire,  which 
was  burning  in  the  upper  laboratory. 
They  were  all  consumed  there  that  after- 

The  painful  details  of  the  separation 
and  disposal  of  tlie  parts  are  then  described 
by  Professor  Webster, — the  body  dismem- 
bered! *he  head,  viscera,  and  some  of  the 
limbs  thrown  into  the  fire  of  tlie  fumaee, 
.'  and  fuel  heaped  on  ; '  and  the  remainder 
of  the  body  put  in  two  cisterns  witli  water, 
one  of  which  was  under  the  lid  of  the  lec- 
.ture-room  table,  and  the  other  in  the  lower 
laboratory,  into  the  latter  of  which  a 
quantity  of  potash  was  at  the  same  time 
thrown. 

In  continuation  of  this  ghastly  narrative. 
Professor  Webster  says  : — Wlien  the  body 
had  been  thus  all  disposed  of,  I  cleared 
away  all  traces  of  what  had  been  done.  I 
think  the  stick  with  which  the  fatai  blow 
had  been  struck,  proved  to  be  a  piece  of 
the  stump  of  a  large  grape-vine — say  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  Jong,  It 
was  one  of  several  pieces  which  I  had 
carried  in  from  Cambridge  Jong  before, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effect  of 
certain  chemical  fluids  in  coloring  wood, 
by  being  absorbed  into  the  pores.  The 
grape-vine,  being  a  very  porous  wood,  was 
well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Another 
longer  stick  had  been  used  as  intended, 
and  exhibited  to  the  students.  This  one 
had  not  been  used.  I  put  it  into  the  fire. 
I  took  up  the  two  notes  either  from  the 
table  or  the  floor;  I  think  the  table,  close 
by  where  Doctor  Parkman  had  fallen.  I 
seized  an  old  metallic  pen  lying  on  the 
table,  dashed  it  across  tlie  face,  and 
through  the  signatures,  and  put  them  in 
my  pocket.  I  do  not  know  why  I  did  this 
rather  than  put  them  in  the  fire,  for  I  had 
not  considered  tor  a  moment  what  effect 
either  mode  of  disposing  of  them  would 
have  on  the  mortgage  or  my  indebtedness 
to  Doctor  ?5rkman  ind  the  other  persons 


interested,  and  I  had  not  yet  given  a  sin- 
gle thought  to  the  question  as  to  what 
account  I  should  give  of  the  object  or  re- 
sult of  my  interview  with  Doctor  Park- 
man.  I  left  the  college  to  go  home  as  late 
as  six  o'clock.  I  collected  myself  as  well 
as  I  could,  that  I  might  meet  my  family 
and  others  with  composure. 

It  waa  on  Sunday  that  Professor  Web- 
ster, according  to  his  own  assertion,  for 
the  first  time  made  up  his  mind  what 
course  to  take,  and  what  account  to  give 
of  the  appointed  meeting  between  him  and 
Doctor  Parkman ;  that  on  the  same  day 
he  looked  into  the  laboratory  but  did  noth- 
ing; on  Monday,  after  the  ofBcers'  visit 
of  search  to  the  college,  he  threw  the  parts 
which  had  been  iinder  the  lecture-table 
into  the  vault,  and  packed  the  thorax  into 
the  tearchest ;  the  perforation  of  the  tho- 
rax was  made  by  the  knife ;  and  at  the 
time  of  removing  the  viscera  on  Wednes- 
day, he  put  on  kindlings,  and  made  a  fire 
in  the  furnace  below,  having  first  poked 
down  the  ashes ;  some  of  the  limbs  were 
consumed  at  this  time.  This,  he  says, 
was  the  last  he  had  to  do  with  the  remains. 
The  fish-hooks,  tied  up  as  grapples,  were 
to  be  used  for  drawing  up  the  parts  in  the 
vault.  On  the  very  night  of  the  murder, 
he  and  his  family  made  a  neighborly  call 
at  Professor  Treadwell's,  passing  the  even- 
ing in  social  conversation  and  phiying 
whist !  It  was  that  baneful  feature  in 
American  society — extravagance — which 
alone  brought  Webster  to  calculate  the  life 
of  his  creditor  and  benefactor,  and  which, 
in  so  many  other  eminent  examples,  like 
those  of  Huntington,  Ketchum,  Edwards, 
Schuyler,  and  Gardiner,  took  the  shape  of 
gigantic  frauds  and  peculation. 

So  plain  were  the  facts  involving  Pro- 
fessor Webster's  terrible  guilt,  however, 
that  no  efforts  to  palliate  his  atrocious 
crime  had  the  least  effect  upon  the  public 
mind  in  lightening  the  crushing  weight 
of  infamy  from  liis  name,  nor  did  the  arm 
of  retributive  justice  for  a  moment  swerve 
or  falter.  Upon  a  scaffold,  in  the  same 
quarter  of  his  native  cit}'  where  he  and  his 
victim  first  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and 
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in  full  view  o£  the  classic  halls  of  Harvard 
College,  John  White  Webster  paid  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  and  his  form 
now  lies  interred  in  one  of  the  sequestered 
della  of  Mount  Auburn,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  rest  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  ill-fated  Parkman.  Professor  Webster 
owed  his  appointment  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity to  the  influence  of  Doctor  Parkman 
and  the  eminent  and  honored  Dr.  Cas- 
par Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of 
the  American  Philosopiiical  Society. 

No  such  deep  and  wide-spread  excite- 
ment had,  for  many  years,  attended  any 
other  o£  the  numerous  murders  committed 
for  pecuniary  motives,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  cold-blooded  killing  of  Samuel  Adams, 
a  highly  respected  printer,  by  John  C. 
Colt,  author  of  the  system  of  book-keeping 
and  penmanship  bearing  his  name,  and 
brother  of  the  well-known  inventor  of  the 
revolver.  This  deed  occurred  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  September,  1841.  Colt 
had  for  some  time  owed  Adams  &  hill  for 
printing,  which  he  was  unprepared  to  pay. 
The  final  call  made  by  Adams,  at  Colt's 
room  on  Broadway,  for  a  settlement  of 
the  account,  resulted  in  a  tragedy  rarely 
equaled  in  the  annals  of  crime. 

For  some  days,  the  mysterious  absence 
of  Mr.  Adams  was  the  subject  of  universal 
comment  in  the  newspaper  press.  The 
discovery  of  the  murder  was  made  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Wlieeler,  who 
occupied  a  room  adjoining  that  of  Colt. 
About  four  o'clock,  p,  m.,  on  the  d^y  of 
Mr.  Adams's  disappearance,  Mr.  W  heeler 
thought  he  heard  an  unusual  noise  in 
Colt's  room,  and  was  induced  to  go  to  the 
door  and  rap.  Not  receiving  anj  answer, 
he  looked  through  the  key-hole,  ind  saw 
two  hats  standing  upon  a  table,  and  tolt 
kneeling  upon  the  floor,  as  if  scrubbing  it 
After  waiting  a  little  while,  Mr.  Wheelei 
peeped  into  the  key-hole  again,  and  saw 
Colt  still  engaged  in  the  same  operation 
This  excited  his  suspicions,  and  he  caused 
a  person  to  watch  at  the  door  all  night 
In  the  morning,  Colt  was  seen  to  tike  a 
bos,  about  four  feet  long  and  two  high, 
down    stairs.     The   box   was   directed    to 


St.  Louis,  via  New  Orleans. 
Mr,  Wheeler  gave  information  of  these 
facts  to  the  mayor,  who  immediately  insti- 
tuted search  for  the  box;  it  was  found, 
after  some  difficulty,  on  board  of  the  ship 
Kalamazoo,  and  in  it  the  body  of  Mr,  Ad- 
ams, wrapped  up  in  sail-cloth  and  sprinkled 
with  salt  and  chloride  of  lime. 

Colt  was  at  once  arrested,  and  an  indict- 
ment for  willful  and  deliberate  murder 
found  against  him.  His  trial  resulted  in 
his  conviction ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  numerous  and  powerful  friends, 
and  the  lavish  use  of  monoj',  in  his  behalf, 
the  fatal  day  arrived  wJien  he  was  to  pay 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  hia 
great  crime.  The  scaffold  was  erected— 
the  whole  city  surged  with  excitement — 
the  crowd  gathered  around  the  prison  was 


At  eleven  o'clock.  Rev.  Dr.  Anthon  vis- 
ited Colt's  cell,  in  company  with  Colt's 
brother,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  the 
murderer  to  his  mistress,  Caroline  Hen- 
shaw.  The  ceremony  was  performed,  Colt 
manifesting  a  deep  interest  in  their  child. 
He  also  handed  a  package  containing  Ave 
hundred  dollars  for  its  benefit  to  Doctor 
Anthon,  who  proffered  to  become  sponsor 
for  it,  which  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Colt. 

About  one  o'clock,  Colt's  brother,  Sam- 
uel, again  arrived,  and  entered  the  cell. 
Colt  was  still  engaged  in  conversation  with' 
his  wife,  who  was  sitting  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  convulsed  with  tears.  At  Colt's  re- 
quest, John  Howard  Payne  and  Lewis  Gay- 
loid  Clarke  then  went  into  the  cell  to  take 
their  leate  of  him.  Colt  appeared  exceed- 
ingly pleised  to  see  them,  shook  them  cor- 
dially bj  the  hand,  and  conversed  with  ap- 
pirent  cheerfulness  with  them  for  five 
minutes,  when  they  bade  him  farewell,  both 
of  them  in  tears.  Colt's  wife,  and  his 
brother  Samuel,  also  soon  left,  both  deeply 
affected  The  wife  could  scarcely  support 
herself,  so  violent  were  her  feelings  and 
acute  hei  sufferings.  She  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  cell  for  a  ininute — Colt  kiss- 
ing hei  p-issionately,  straining  her  to  his 
bosom  and  watching  intensely  her  reced- 
ing form,  as  she  passed  into  the  corridor. 
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Here  slie  stood  and  sobbed  convulsively, 
as  though  her  heart  would  break,  until  led 
awiy  by  fiiend^ 

Colt  now  disired  to  see  the  sheriff,  who 
went  into  hi«  cell  Colt  then  told  him 
emphatically  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
murder  o£  Ad^ms,  and  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  kill  him,  he  ilso  swd  that  he 
had  hopes  thit  something  would  intervene 
to  save  hini  fiom  being  hung  -ind  begged 
the  aheritf  not  to  e->Lecute  the  sentence  of 
the  law  upon  him  The  sheiiff  told  him 
to  banish  il!  hope  of  that  kind,  for  he 
must  die  at  four  o'clock  He  then  asked 
to  see  Doctor  Anthon,  who  went  into  his 
cell,  and  remained  in  praj'er  with  him 
about  ten  minutes.  At  the  close  of  this, 
Colt  again  sent  for  the  sheriff,  and  said  to 
him,  "  If  there  are  any  gentlemen  present 
who  wish  to  see  me,  and  take  their  leave 
of  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  tliem." 

This  was  announced  by  the  sherifC,  and 
all  present,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
passed  up  to  his  cell  door,  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  and  took  their  leave  of  him. 
To  one  gentleman  connected  with  the 
press,  he  said ;  "  I've  spoken  harshly  of 
some  of  the  press,  but  I  do  not  biame  you 
at  all ;  it  was  all  my  own  fault.  There 
were  things  that  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
plained. I  know  you  have  a  good  heart, 
and  I  forgive  you  from  my  soul  freely ; 
may  God  bless  you,  and  may  you  prosper." 

He  then  requested  the  keeper,  Mr. 
Greene,  to  let  him  be  left  alone  until  the 
last  moment.  This  was  about  two  o'clock. 
His  cell  was  closed,  and  ho  was  left  alone 
till  twenty  minutes  to  three,  when  some 
friends  of  the  sheriff,  apprehending  that 
an  attempt  at  suicide  might  be  made  by 
Colt,  desired  deputy  sheriff  Hillyer  to  go 
to  Colt's  cell  door,  and  request  to  wi^h  him 
'  good  bye.*     Colt  was   then  walking  up 


and  down  his  cell,  but  turned  around  on  the 
door  opening,  smiled  on  Hillyer,  shook  him 
by  the  hand  and  kissed  him,  as  he  did  sev- 
eral of  those  who  had  just  previously  bid 
him  farewell  in  this  life.  He  said  to  Hill- 
jer,  "God  bless  jou,  and  may  you  prosper 
in  this  life,  whirh  11  soon  to  iloso  on  me  " 
Tiom  this  time,  the  excitement  around 
the  prison  uicieased  tiemendously,  and  the 
feelings  of  those  in  the  prison  were  also 
woiked  up  to  a  pitth  of  great  intensity. 
Wo  one,  however,  enteied  his  cell  till  pre- 
tiselj  five  minutes  to  four  o  clock,  at  which 
time  SherifEs  Hart  and  Westervelt  dressed 
in  uniform,  and  accompanied  by  Doctor 
Anthon,  proceeded  to  the  cell.  On  the 
keeper  opening  the  door,  Doctor  Anthon, 
who  was  first,  tlirew  up  his  hands  and  eyes 
to  Heaven,  and  uttering  a  faint  ejaculation, 
turned  pale  as  death  and  retired.  "As  I 
thought,"  said  the  keeper,  "  As  I  thought," 
said  others.  And  going  into  the  cell,  there 
Jay  Colt  on  his  back,  stretched  out  at  full 
length  on  the  bed,  quite  dead,  hut  not 
cold.  A  clasp  knife,  like  a  small  dirk 
knife,  with  a  broken  handle,  was  sticking 
in  his  heart.  He  had  stabbed  himself 
about  the  fifth  rib,  on  the  left  side.  His 
temples  were  yet  warm.  His  vest  was 
open,  the  blood  had  flowed  freely,  and  his 
hands,  which  were  lying  across  the  stom- 
ach, were  very  bloody ;  he  had  evidently 
worked  and  turned  the  knife  round  and 
round  in  his  heart  after  stabbing  himself, 
uii,til  he  made  quite  a  large  gash.  His 
mouth  was  open,  his  eyes  partially  so,  and 
his  body  lay  as  straight  on  the  bed  as  if 
laid  out  for  a  funeral  by  others.  Most 
strange  to  say,  just  at  this  moment,  the 
large  cupola  of  the  prison  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  and  burned  furiously.  The 
scene  and  circumstances  were  tragical  to  a 
degree  altogether  indescribable. 
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BOYAGES  and  espeditioiia  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic  waters,  on  the 
J  lit  of  European  nations,  liave  been  quite  numerous,  in  modern 
timps  j  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1850,  that  the  epoch  of  Arctic 
■id^enture  commenced  in  the  United  States.  The  main  object  o£  the 
enterprising  expedition  of  Folar  discovery  which  sailed  from  Amer- 
i:,a,  in  May,  of  the.  year  just  named,  was  to  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,  the  celebrated  English  explorer  of  that  ice-bound  region, 
who  stiled  from  the  Thames,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  in  command  of  the  ships  Erebus 
and  Teiror  but,  not  roturniag;  his  probable  fate  absorbed  the  minds  of  the  whole  Brit- 
ish ptiblic  to  the  highest  degree, — every  theory  being  discussed  which  would  account 
for  his  prolonged  absence,  and  every  means  brought  into  requisition,  by  which  succor 
could  be  rendered.  Several  expeditions  were  sent  out  from  England,  in  quest  of  the 
gallant  Franklin,  but  without  any  more  positive  result  than  the  finding  of  a  few  distinct 
though  unproductive  traces  of  his  melancholy  and  mysterious  fate.  Lady  Franklin 
equipped  an  expedition  at  her  own  expense ;  and  also  made  an  affecting  appeal  to  the 
United  States  government,  to  lend  its  aid  in  furthering  the  search.  This  was  responded 
to,  with  a  hearty  good-will,  by  the  Americaa  people ;  and  called  forth  the  muniiieent 
offer  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  Mr,  Henry  Grinnell,  a  wealthy  and  honored  merchant 
and  philanthropist,  of  New  York,  in  behalf  of  an  expedition  that  should  sail  under  the 
American  flag,  for  the  far-off  region  of  the  lost  adventurers.  This  offer  was  accepted 
and  the  enterprise   soon  asumed  a  definit*   character,      Mr.  Grinnell   supplying   the 
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vessels  and  means,  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment tlie  men  and  the  discipline.  On 
account  of  tliia  union  of  governmental  and 
individual  patronage,  the  enterprise  was 
called  "  Tlie  United  States  Grinnell  Mcpe- 
d/ition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.''' 

On  the  23d  of  May,  this  expedition  em- 
barked from  New  York.  It  consisted  of 
two  brigs,  the  Advance  and  Eescue, 
manned  by  thirty-eight  men.  They  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  E.  J. 
DeHaven ;  and  Doctor  E.  K.  Kane  waa 
appointi'd  snigeon  and  natuvalist  to  the 
expedition  Ihe  other  principal  officers 
were  Meaw'S  Griflin,  Murdaugh,  Carter, 
Lovell,  Brooke,  and  Vreeland.  A.I  hands, 
officers  and  men,  weie  thoroughly  equipped 
for  ArLtii  dutj 

On  the  beginning  of  July,  the  vessels 
were  in  Baffin  Bav  struggling  on  amidst 
icebeigs  aud  i(,e  floes,  which  increased  in 
numbei   and  peipk^ity  as    Melville  Bay 


/'^-^^^  ^2r^i;^ 


was  approached.  The  passage  of  the  lat- 
ter wai  an  arduous  affair,  and  so  tedious 
thit  little  hope  was  entertained  of  reach- 
ing Barrow  Strait  before  the  close  of 
the  season ;  but,  much  to  their  surprise, 
they  entered  Wellington  Sound  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1850,  and  were  among  the 
first  to  explore  Cape  Riley  and  Beechey 
Island,  where  they  struck  upon  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  Franklin's  first  winter 
quarters — three  graves  with  inscriptions 
on  wooden  head-boards,  dating  as  late  as 
April,  1846 ;  their  inmates,  according  to 


these  inscriptions,  were  of  his  crew,  tw» 
being  from  the  Erebus  and  one  from  the 
Terror.  Tliere  were,  besides,  fragments 
of  canvas,  articles  of  clothing,  wood  and 
cordage,  undoubted  proof  of  a  large  and 
long  encampment, — but  affording  no  indi- 
cations which  would  serve  as  guides  to  the 
searchers  or  give  assurance  to  hope. 

After  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  search,  which  were  frustrated  by 
the  great  accumulation  of  ice,  Lieutenant 
DoHaven  determined  on  returning  home, 
but  found  that  they  were  locked  in,  near 
the  mouth  of  Wellington's  Channel.  And 
now  commenced  the  wonderful  ice-drift, 
the  account  of  which  reads  more  like  ro-- 
malice  than  reality.  In  battling  with  tho 
ice  the  Eescue  became  disabled,  and  all 
her  crew  were  removed  to  the  Advance. 
By  force  o£  the  northern  ice-drift  they 
were  helplessly  drifted  to  75°  25'  north 
latitude,  ana  thence  drifted  again  into 
Lancaster  Sound.  The  agitation  of  the 
ice  elevated  the  Advance  some  seven  feet 
by  the  stern,  and  keeled  her  nearly  three 
feet  starboard.  In  this  position  she  re- 
mained, with  some  slight  changes,  for  five 
consecutive  months.  It  was  while  im- 
bedded in  their  huge  ice  cradle  that  tliey 
were  carried  up  Welliugton  Channel  to 
the  degree  of  latitude  already  named,  and 
there  they  saw  land  to  the  north-west  to 
which  the  name  of  Grinnell  was  given. 
While  ill  the  midst  of  their  ice  island, 
which  was  five  miles  long  and  three  broad, 
the  depth  of  winter  was  around  them,  in 
all  its  frozeii  terrors.  The  polar  night  fell 
upon  them,  and  for  eighty  days  no  ray  of 
solar  light  broke  upon  their  vision.  The 
thermometer  ranged  forty  degrees  below 
zero,  and  sometimes  sank  to  forty-six. 
They  every  moment  expected  the  embrac- 
ing ice  would  crush  the  vessel  to  atoms, 
and  consequently  stood  prepared,  sleeping 
in  their  clothes,  with  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  to  try  their  chances  on  the  ice,  mid 
storm,  and  terror,  and  night.  They  were 
then  ninety  miles  from  land.  The  scurvy, 
too,  broke  out,  only  three  men  escaping 
an  attack ;  \mt  it  finally  yielded  to  a  bev- 
of  a  sort  of  apple  tea  and 
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lemon  juice.  The  stores,  materials,  aud 
cordage,  were  stowed  away  in  siiow-hoiasea 
erected  on  the  ice,  where  the  party  formed 
a  sort  of  encampment. 

But  this  situation  of  peril  and  awe  was 
not  wholly  without  its  attractions.  Auro- 
ras, parhelia — mock  suns,  and  mock  moons 
■ — of  the  most  vivid  luster,  succeeded  one 
another  without  intermission,  and  as  day 
approached,  the  twilights,  streaking  the 
northern  horizon,  were  vividly  beautiful. 
At  length,  the  orb  of  day  showed  his 
golden  face,  and  was  haUed  with  three 
hearty  American  cheers.  Gradually  his 
influence  waS  felt,  and  the  waxen-like  color 
of  the  complexion,  which  the  long  night 
had  superinduced,  gave  place  to  freckles 
and  tan.  The  Rescue  was  re-occupied  on 
the  13  th  of  May. 

The  disruption  of  the  ice  was  sudden 
and  appalling.  In  twenty  minutes  from 
its  first  moving,  the  vast  field,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  became  one  mass  o£ 
moving  floes,  and  the  expedition  once  more 
drifted  southward.  On  the  10th  of  June, 
having  passed  the  perils  of  Lancaster 
Sound  and  Baffin  Bay,  they  emerged  into 
open  water,  a  little  south  of  the  Arctic  cir- 
cle, being  thu'^  released  from  an  imprison- 
nipnt  of  almost  nine  months,  during  which 
they  helplessly  drifted  nearly  eleven  hun- 
dred miles.  Wliile  in  Lancaster  Hound, 
the  roar  of  the  rolling  water  and  tumbling 
ice  exceeded  all  earthly  tumult,  and  was 
sometimes  so  loud  and  stunning  as  to  ren- 
der botli  voice  and  hearing  useless. 

Once  more  in  open  water,  and  the  ves- 
sels being  in  good  order,  the  gallant  com- 
miader  determined  to  renew  the  search 
for  Franklin.  Bearing  northward,  the 
vessels  reached  Baffin  Island,  July  11th, 
and  entered  through  vast  masses  of  loose 
ice.  By  the  eighth  o£  August,  the  expedi- 
tion became  completely  entangled  in  floes 
and  bergs,  and  again  encountered  perils 
of  the  most  alarming  kind.  The  floating 
ice  broke  in  the  bulwarks,  and  covered  the 
decks  in  broken  masses;  but  against  all 
this,  the  vessels  showed  themselves  proof, 
and,  by  the  nineteenth  of  August,  were  safe 
in  an  open  road.     Finding,  however,  the 


north  and  west  ilieady  dosed  igaiust  Ihem 
by  the  impissable  ice,  and  being  warned 
b^  the  fast  waning  se'won,  that,  to  persist 
longer  m  the  trial  would  be  to  ran  the  usk 
ot  spending  another  winter  like  the  last, 
the  commander  determined  to  set  sail 
homewnrd  and  the  e\peditioH  airived  at 
New  Yoik,  September  30,  1861,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

The  equal  ill  success  thus  far  attending 
the  English  and  American  efforts  to  dis- 
cover Franklin's  fate,  instead  of  discourag- 
ing, tended  i-ather  to  stimulate  fresh  exei-- 
tions,  and,  foremost  among  the  hopeful 
spirits  in  this  country,  was  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane, 
one  of  the  most  intrepid  members  of  the 
American  exploring  party  under  DeHaven, 
In  the  month  of  December,  1852,  there- 
fore, he  was  com  missioned  by  the  United 
States  government  to  conduct  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Arctic  seas,  in  renewed  search 
of  the  lost  navigator.  The  combined  lib- 
eralitj'  of  Mr.  Grinnell  and  Mr.  George 
Peabody  placed  the  Advance  at  Doctor 
Kane's  disposal,  and  the  national  authori- 
ties co-operated  in  this  final  effort  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  science. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  Maj-,  1853,  Doctor 
Kane  sailed  from  New  York,  in  his  stout 
little  craft,  the  Advance,  a  brig  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  manned 
with  picked  men,  among  whom  were  those 
intrepid  spirits,  Hayes,  Godfrey,  McGary, 
Bonsall,  Morton,  and  Good  fellow.  His 
plan  was  to  enter  Smith  Sound  at  the 
top  of  Baffin  Bay,  and  thus  to  reach,  if 
possible,  the  northei'ly  open  sea,  which 
was  supposed  to  exist,  and  wliei-e  he  hoped 
to  obtain  a  clue  to  the  missing  navigators. 
Great  success  attended  the  expedition  dur- 
ing the  first  summer.  The  party  reached 
the  headland  of  Smith  Sound  as  early  as 
August  6th,  1863,  when  further  progress 
became  difficult  on  account  of  the  great 
accumulation  of  ice.  The  vessel  was,  bow- 
ever,  warped  through  the  pack,  and  the 
expedition  finally  gained  the  northern  face 
of  Greenland,  at  a  point  never  before 
reached.  Here  the  ice  froze  around  the 
vessel,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  a  win- 
ter asylum,  in  which   they  experienced  e. 
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degree  of  cold  much  below  any  previous 
registration.  Whiskey  froze  in  November, 
and  for  four  months  in  the  year  the  mer- 
cury was  solid  daily.  Of  course,  the  ne- 
cessity of  protection  against  such  atempej- 
ature  was  critical  and  unceasing.  An 
observatory  was  erected,  a  tliermal  regis- 
ter kept  hourly,  and  magnetic  observations 
recorded. 

But,  with  enterprising  forecast.  Doctor 
Kane  sent  out  partieSj — in  the  conduct  of 
which,  Messrs.  Brooks,  Ohlsen,  Petersen, 
Hickey,  and  Sonttg,  were  cou'^picuously 
useful, — ^to  estaWiah  provision  depots  to 
the  noith  to  facilitate  leseanhes  in  the 
spring  rhiee  ot  these  depots  were  thus 
provided  tho  mo«t  distant  being  in  liti 
tiidf  ""^    1-         rii     I  operations,  however, 


were  arrnsted  b\  dwl  nesi,  m  Novembei, 
and  the  t,rew  prepared  to  spend  orte  hnn 
dred  and  foity  days  without  the  light  of 
the  sun  '  The  theiraometer  tell  to  sixt\ 
seven  degrees  below  zero  Chloroform 
froze  ind  chloric  ether  becime  solid  Tlie 
twenty-second  of  December  brought  iMth 
it  the  midnight  of  the  year ;  the  fingers 
could  not.be  counted  a  foot  from  the  eyes. 
The  men  kept  up  their  spirits  like  heroes ; 
but  most  of  the  dogs  died  of  diseases  of  the 
brain  brought  on  by  the  depressing  influ- 
ences of  the  darkness. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  the  search  was 
commenced,  Doctor  Kane  heading  a  party 
in  March,  along  the  north  coast  of  Green- 
land, which  was  followed  until  progress 
became  arrested  by  a  stupendous  mass  of 
ice  rising  in  lofty  grandeur  to  a  height  of 


five  hundred  feet  abutting  into  the  sea— 
the  Great  Glacier  of  Humboldt.  Kane's 
description  of  this  grand  siiectacle  speaks 
of  it,  in  substance,  as  a  solid  glassy  wall — 
its  curved  face,  sixty  miles  in  length  from 
Cape  Agaasiz  to  Cape  Forbes,  vanishing 
into  unknown  space  at  not  n  o  e  than  a 
single  day's  railroad  travel  fro  tl  e  Bole 
The  interior  with  which  it  on  n  cated 
and  from  which  it  issued  as  a  n  ur 
veyed  ice-ocean,  to  the  ej  e  of  1  o  ndle  s 
dimensions.  "  It  was  in  full  sight  con 
tinues  Doctor  Kane,  "  the  n  j7  ty  cry  tal 
hndge  which  connects  the  tuo  co  t  nents 
of  Ameiwa  and  Greenland,  for  Green 
lind  however  insulated  it  may  ultimately 
ptove  to  he,  is  strictly  continental.  Its 
least  poisible  axis,  measured  from  Cape 
larewell  to  the  line  of  this  glacier,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  eightieth  parallel, 
gnei  a  length  of  more  than  twelve  hun- 
difd  miles,  or  not  materially  less  than  that 
of  Auiti  ilia  from  its  northern  to  its  soutli- 
ern  cipe  Imagine  now  the  center  of  such 
-1  fontinent,  occupied  through  nearly  its  . 
whole  extent  by  a  deep  unbroken  sea  of 
n,e,  that  gathers  perennial  increase  from 
the  w  iter-shed  of  vast  snow-covered  moun- 
tains and  all  the  precipitations  of  the  at^ 
mosphere  upon  its  own  surface.  Imagine 
this,  moving  on  like  a  great  glacial  river, 
seeking  outlets  at  every  fiord  and  valley, 
rolling  iiy  cataracts  into  the  Atlantic  and 
Greenland  seas,  and,  having  at  last  reached 
the  northern  limit  of  land  that  has  borne 
it  up  pouring  out  a  mighty  frozen  torrent 
into  unknown  Arctic  space."  This  ingen- 
ious theory  of  tlie  Great  Glacier  is  still 
furthei  argued  by  Doctor  Kane,  in  his 
usual  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  manner. 
The  glacier  in  question  must  be  consid- 
ered, until  satisfactory  proof  can  be  fur- 
nished to  the  contrary,  as  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  insularity  of  Greenland,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  only  barrier  between  Greenland 
and  tlie  Atlantic.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  an  effectual  barrier  to  exploration.  But 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  falling  bergs. 
Doctor  Kane  followed  this  glacier  out  to 
sea,  the  party  rafting  themselves  across 
open  water  spaces  upon  masses  of  ice ;  in 
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this  way  they  succeeded  in  traveling 
eighty  miles  along  its  base,  and  traced  it 
into  a  new  northern  land. 

But  the  most  memorable  achievement 
of  the  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  the 
open  polar  sea.  This  great  water-course 
embraced  an  area  of  three  tliousand  square 
miios  entirely  free  from  ice.  It  washed  a 
bold  and  mountainous  coast,  which  was 
charted  as  high  as  latitude  82°  30'.  This 
discovery  was  dne  to  the  perseverance  of  a 
party  in  charge  of  William  Morton.  From 
the  high  point  of  observation  to  Bhn,h  this 
intiepid  ^dv^ntuler  attained,  not  a  apetk 
ot  HO  .ould  be  sepn  There  from  a 
height  of  fjur  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
whith  ccmmanded  a  horizon  of  almoit 
foit>  miles,  his  ears  weie  gliddencd  with 
the  novel  music  of  dashing  waves ,  and  a 
suif,  breaking  in  among  the  rocks  at  his 
feet,  stijed  his  further  piogieff  "  Mor- 
t  m  gwe  to  the  lape  which  arrested  his 
piogtesa,  the  nime  of  Kane,  m  honor  of 
his  commander,  but  the  latter,  with  char- 
atteiiatn,  modeft^,  changed  it  to  Cape 
Constitution  The  land  -vttached  to  Green- 
liud  b^  jce  was  named  Washington,  and 
that  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  channel 
leading  out  of  Smith  Sound,  was  called 
Grianell. 

The  second  winter  was  one  of  great  suf- 
fering— scurvy  attacked  the  party,  and  at 
o'le  time  every  m-wi  of  the  expedition,  ex- 
cept Doctor  Kaiio  and  Mi  Bonsall,  was 
Hid  ip  bj  thnt  1  seise  To  aggravate 
the  r  mifctortnnes  theie  nis  a  deficiency 
<t  fuel  ind  the>  weie  even  obliged  to 
idopt  the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux,  and 
eat  raw  walrus  flesh.  To  encounter  a  third 
winter,  would,  it  was  thought,  involve  the 
destruction  of  the  party,  and  of  course  in 
no  manner  advance  tlie  search  for  Frank- 
lin. Ice-ribbed  and  solitary,  in  that  vast 
and  cheerless  region,  Doctor  Kane  at  last 
concluded  that  the  only  safety  of  the  party 
lay  in  an  abandonment  of  the  brig  and  an 
attempt  to  escape  by  crossing  the  southern 
ice  on  sledges,  —  a  conclusion  heartily 
adopted  by  all  the  members  of  the  party. 

This  was  in  May,  1S55,  and  the  parting 
scene,  as  narrated  by  Doctor  Kane,  was 


one  of  peculiar  solemnity.  A  brief  memo- 
rial of  tlie  fa«ts  leading  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  brig,  was  prepai-ed  and  read 
by  the  commander,  after  which  it  was  fixed 
to  a  stanchion  near  the  gangway,  where  it 
would  attract  the  notice  of  any  who  might 
come  af  a  future  time.  They  then  went 
upon  deck;  the  flags  were  hoisted  and 
hauled  down  again ;  and  tlie  party  waited 
once  or  twice  around  the  brig,  looking  at 
her  timbers  and  exchanging  comments 
upon  the  sfars  which  reminded  them  of 
ivery  stage  of  hei  dismantling.     When  all 


aching  the  place 
provided  with  a 
Esquimaux  suit 
ts  made  by  the 


hands  were  readj,  they 
the  ice  together,  and  on 
of  muiter,  each  man  wa 
woolen  uiiderdress  and  a 
of  fur  clothing,  with  b 
party  themsplvis — that 
of  canvas  fate 3  with  walrus  hide,  and 
another  inside  mode  of  the  cabin  Brussels 
ciipet  In  addition  to  this,  each  carried  a 
'lue-iaddj  '  adjusted  to  fit  him  comforta- 
bh,  a  pill  of  socks  next  his  skin,  and  a 
pnr  of  large  goggles  for  snow  blindness, 
made  Esquimaux  fashion  by  cutting  a 
small  silt  in  a  piece  of  wood.  Some  of 
them  had  gutta'  percha  masks  fitting 
closely  to  the  face.  Excluding  four  sick 
men,  who  were  unable  to  move,  and  Doc- 
tor Kane,  who  had  to  drive  the  dog-team 

they  numbered  twelve  men.  The  routine 
established  consisted  of  daily  prayers  both 
morning  and  evening,  all  hands  gathering 
round  in  i  circle  and  standing  uncovered 
during  the  short  exercise ,  regulated 
hours ,  flxed  duties  and  positions  at  the 
track  lines  and  on  the  halt,  the  cooking 
to  be  taken  by  turns,  the  captains  of  the 
boats  alone  being  excused.  Doctor  Hayes 
had  charge  of  the  log,  and  Mr,  Sontag  of 
the  running  survey.  To  boatswain  Brooks 
was  assigned  the  command  of  the  toata 
and  sledges ;  the  party  under  him  was  mar- 
shaled at  tiie  rue-raddies  as  a  single  gang, 

ence  to  the  tivo  whale-boats,  and  on  com- 
ing afterward  to  the  open  water  tlie  crews 
were  distributed  in  the  same  way. 

Thus  organized,  they  set  out  on  their 
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long  and  perilous  march.  They  spent 
their  fiist  njght  in  an  inlet  in  the  ice. 
Sometimes  they  would  sail  throngh  creeks 
of  water  for  many  hours;  then  would  fol- 
low days  of  weary  tracking  thi-ough  alter- 
nate   ice    and    water.      During    a  -violent 


teen  hundred  iniles  !     Meanwhile,  so  great 
was  the  anxiety  felt  for  the  safety  of  the 
expedition  at  home,  on  account  of  the  long 
period  of  time  that  elapsed  without  any 
tidings  of  them  coming  to  hiind,  that  the 
United  States  government  dispatched  two 
vessels    under    command    of    Captain 
Hartstene,  to  their  relief,  in  the  spring 
of    1855;    this  expedition   penetrated 
as  far  as  78°  32',  heyond  which  prog- 
ress was  found  impossible.     On  return- 
ing, they  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
Doctor   Kane   and    his    party  on   the 
Greenland   coast,    and    arrived    home 
with  them  in  October.     The  death  of 
two  of  his  men.  Baker  and  Schubert, 
was  to  Doctor  Kane  the  saddest  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  expedition. 

Although  Doctor  Kane's  expedition 

failed  to  accomplish  its  chief  purpose, 

it  was  not  without  important  results  in 

•^••^        j^^  ^rt  ^^      ^    y    the  interests  of  geographical  science, 

C  '  t.  '  related  to  that  mysterious  and 


storm,  they  dragged  the  boats  upon  a  nar- 
row shelf  of  ice,  and  found  themselves 
within  a  cave  which  myriads  of.  eider  had 
made  their  breeding  ground.  They  re- 
mained three  days  in  this  crystal  retreat, 
and  gathered  three  thousand  eggs.  On 
the  eleventh  of  June,  they  doubled  Cape 
Dudley  Digges,  and  spent  a  week  at  Piovi- 
dence  Halt,  luxuriating  on  a  dish  composed 
of  birds  sweeter  and  juicier  than  canvas- 
backs,  and  a  salad  made  of  raw  egg"!  and 
eochlearia.  The  keen  relish  with  which 
the  party  ate  of  these  unexpected  dainties 
may  he  judged  of,  when  it  is  considered 
that,  in  arranging  for  their  fare,  before 
starting,  provision-bags  were  made  of  sail- 
cloth rendered  impervious  by  coats  of  tar — 
into  these  the  bread  was  pressed  by  beat- 
ing it  to  powder  with  a  capstan-bar;  and 
the  tallow  and  pork  fat  were  melted  down 
and  poured  into  other  bags  to  freeze. 

Por  eighby-fonr  days,  the  party  contin- 
ued to  travel  with  their  boats  and  sledges, 
enduring  great  privations  and  narrowly 
escaping  with  their  lives,  until,  on  the 
ninth  of  August,  1855,  they  reached  Uper- 
navik,  a  north  Danish  settlement  In  Grreon- 
land,  having  traveled.,  in  the  open,  air,  tkir- 


■onder- 

ful  region — the  Arctic.  These  results,  as 
enumerated  by  Doctor  Kane,  were,  in  brief, 
as  follows; 

First,  the  survey  and  delineation  of  the 
north  coast  of  Greenland,  to  its  termina- 
tion by  a  great  glacier.  Second,  the  sur- 
vey of  this  glacial  mass,  and  its  extension 
noithnaid  into  the  new  land  named  Wash- 
ington Third,  the  distovery  of  a  large 
channel  to  the  north-west,  free  from  ice, 
and  leading  into  an  open  and  expanding 
area  equally  free  Fourth,  the  whole  em- 
braces an  iceless  area  of  four  thousand  two 
hundred  miles.  Fifth,  the  discovery  and 
delineation  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  form- 
ing tlie  extension  northward  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  Sixth,  the  completed  sur- 
vey of  the  American  coast  to  the  south 
and  west  as  far  as  Cape  Sahine,  thus  con- 
necting the  survey  with  the  last  determined 
position  of  Captain  Inglefield,  and  complete 
ing  the  circuit  of  the  straits  and  bay  here- 
tofore known  at  their  southernmost  open- 
ing as  Smith  Sound. 

To  the  above  gratifying  summary  of  the 
laboriously  earned  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion, is  to  be  added  another  honorable  item, 
namely,  that  j'(  carried  the  stars  and  stripes 
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of  the  young  r^ttblic  furtlier  noHh  than 
any  other  flag  had  ever  he^en  boitie.  But 
tliia,  together  with  the  other  chroiiiclea 
and  reminiscencea  of  the  expedition  are 
related  iu  full  by  its  historian,  Doctor 
Kane, — a  deeply  interesting  work,  far  ex- 
ceeding ill  thrilling  incident  the  worka  of 
Defoe  and  Eiley,  and  posaessing  like  the 
narratives  of  Wilkes,  Featherstonftugh, 
Erackenridge,  Marcy,  Parker,  Hayes,  Hall, 
etc.,  a  permanent  value.  This  work,  com- 
pleted by  Doctor  Kane  only  a  short  time 
preceding  his  early  and  lamented  demise, 
is  appropriately  dedicated  '-To  Henky 
Grinnell,  the  Author,  and  Advocate,  and 
Patron  of  the  United  States  Expedition  in 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin." 

Oue  of  the  most  heroic  journeys  of  ex- 
ploration, undertaken  in  connection  with 
Doctor  Kane's  great  expedition,  was  that 
headed  by  Dr.  Isaac  J.  Hayes,  who,  with 
eight  adventurous  companions,  were  absent 
from  the  Advance  from  August  to  Decem- 
ber,   1854.      As   related   by   that   a«com- 

}  I  III      IS 


them  included  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
of  ice  and  water.  For  the  firsteight  days, 
the  party  were  occupied  in  dragging  their 
boat — a  whale-boat,  twenty-four  feet  long 
and  five  and  a  half  feet  beam — from  tiie 
brig  to  the  open  water,  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles.  Having  reached  the  open 
water,  they  set  out  upon  their  dangerous 
navigation.  On  the  second  day,  they  ran 
into  the  pack,  a  dangerous  position  even 
for  full-sized  ships ;  their  only  resource 
to  drag  the  boat  and  its  cargo  on  to  the 
largest  floe  they  conid  find,  and  wait  until 
it  was  imbedded  in  a  field  of  ice  which 
was  likely,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  remain 
moderately  steady.  Whilst  entangled  in 
the  pack,  they  approached  the  place  where 
Doctor  Kane  had  left  an  iron  life-boat  on 
his  passage  oiit.  Three  of  the  party,  of 
whom  Doctor  Hayes  was  one,  set  off  across 
the  ice  to  reach  the  life-boat,  and  having 
found  it  in  a  little  cove  on  a  small  island, 
passed  a  most  dreary  night  there,  Doctor 
HayeS  and  one  of  the  men  running  up  and 
down    all    night  long   to   avoid  i 
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wonderful  volume,  "An  Arctic  Boat  Jour- 
ney," it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  exhibitions  of-  hardi- 
hood and  endurance  ever  recorded. 

Starting  with  stores  calculated  to  last 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  the  journey  before 


And  now,  barely  outliving  a  terrible  storm 
which  overtook  them,  they  reached  a  point 
about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Cape  Parry, 
and  probably  more  than  two  hundred 
south  of  Rensselaer  Harbor,  where  were 
Doctor  Kane  and   the   brig.     Difficulties 
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beset  them  at  every  step.  For  example,  on 
one  occasion,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  sleeping,  one  of  them  was  deputed  to 
cook  in  a  small  tent  erected  for  the  purpose. 
The  coolcing  apparatus  consisted  of  a  lamp 
over  which  a  kettle  was  boiled.  The  party 
had  tasted  nothing  for  eighteen  hours,  and 
it  toot  no  less  than  six  more  to  prepare  a 
stew  of  fox  and  sea-gull,  for  the  lamp  was 
constantly  blown  out  just  as  the  pot  was 
beginning  to  boil,  and  before  it  could  bo 
relighted — which  operation  with  damp  tin- 
der and  a  flint  and  steel  once  occupied  half 
an  hour — the  stew  was  frozen  over. 

The  prospects  of  Doctor  Hayes's  party, 
when  their  hopes  of  getting  further  south 
were  finally  abandoned,  were  excessively 
gloomy.  They  had  the  winter  before  them, 
and  their  provisions  and  fuel  were  barely 
sufficient  for  two  weeks ;  whilst  the  fuel, 
though  capable  of  cooking  their  food  and 
melting  the  ice  for  water,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  warm  the  men  themselves.  Their 
first  necessity  was  to  provide  themselves 
with  some  sort  of  shelter,  and  the  only  one 
which  they  could  procure  was  a  kind  of 
hut,  of  which  two  rocks  formed  two  sides, 
and  the  other  aides  were  made  of  walls  of 
stones,  the  crevices  being  stuffed  with 
moss  and  sand,  both  of  which  had  to  be 
obtained  from  under  the  snow,  by  shovel- 
ing with  a  tin  dinner-plate.  It  was  the 
work  of  some  weeks.  But  there  was  now 
only  a  scanty  allowance  of  food,  and  the 
party  grew  thin  and  weak.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  trapping  two  or  three  foxes,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  eke  out  their  small 
stock  of  provisions  by  eating  rock  lichen. 
The  only  additional  resource  which  the 
party  had  to  look  to  was  that  of  occasionally 
obtaining  provisions  from  the  Esquimaux 
who  casually  visited  them,  and  sometimes 
sold  them  lumps  of  walrus  meat,  or  sea- 
fowls,  in  return  for  pieces  of'  wood.  Ey 
degrees,  however,  the  savages  came  to  un- 
derstand their  true  position.  They  saw  that 
the  white  men  were  starving,  and  that  upon 
their  death  their  property  would  be  left  be- 
hind them  without  the  necessity  for  any 
purchase.  They,  therefore,  refused  to  sell 
any  dogs,  or  to  undertake,  thou| 


to  do  so,  to  convey  the  party  ii 

either  to  Doctor  Kane  or  to  Upernavik, 

This  state  of  things  at  last  became  un- 
bearable, and  Doctor  Hayes,  with  charac- 
teristic courage,  determined  on  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  the  lives  of  himself  and  his 
companions.  Having  with  great  difficulty 
procured  some  dogs  and  contrived  a  sledge, 
they  set  out,  but  after  a  journey  of  a  few 
miles,  most  of  them  were  so  exhausted, 
that  they  could  progress  no  farther;  On 
returning,  two  of  the  party,  after  a  short 
rest,  set  out  again,  and  reached  the  vessel 
in  safety.  The  remainder  staid  behind, 
in  hopes  of  their  return,  but  soon  after  a 
large  party  of  Esquimaux  with  several 
sledges  and  teams  of  dogs  came  to  visit 
them,  and  again  refused  either  to  sell  or  to 
lend  the  means  of  conveyance. 

The  opportunity  which  this  visit  offered 
could  not,  however,  be  neglected.  They 
were  coaxed  into  good  humor  by  jokes  and 
presents,  and  a  pot  of  soup  was  prepared 
for  them,  into  which  Doctor  Hayes  emp- 
tied a  vial  of  laudanum.  Whilst  they 
were  aaleep,  the  party  went  out,  loaded 
the  sledges,  harnessed  the  dogs,  and  set 
off  at  full  gallop  towards  the  brig  1 

The  dogs,  however,  being  but  little  better 
than  wolves,  were  very  wild  and  extremely 
restive,  so  that  one  team  fairly  broke  loose, 
and  carried  the  sledge  back  to  the  hut. 
The  others,  however,  passed  over  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  journey  towards  the  brig 
before  the  Esquimaux  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  laudanum  and  putsued  them 

At  last,  hoiuever,  they  were  ouei-^aken  I 
Thereupon,  relying  on  their  guns,  and  on 
the  influence  which  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual power  confers  upon  civilized  men. 
Doctor  Hayes  and  his  party  declared  that 
they  must  and  would  return  to  the  brig, 
and  that  the  Esquimaux  must  tolte  them 
Ultimately  they  succeeded,  and  after  a 
frightful  journey,  during  which  they  trav- 
eled one  hundred  and  fiftj  miles  in  forty 
hours  in  a  temperature  of  fortj -eight  de- 
grees below  zero,  they  reached  the  brig  m 
safety.  The  Esquimaux  were  well  re 
warded  for  their  services,  and  went  back 
in  high  spirita. 
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This  Queen  of  Song  Comea  under  the  Auspices  of  Mr.  Barnum, — Twenly  Thousand  Persona  Welcome 
Her  Arrival.  —Transcendent  Heauty  and  Power  of  Her  Voice.— A  Whole  Continent  Enraptured  Witli 
Her  Enchanling  Melodies,— Pleasant  Eiliilaration  of  Feeling  Througliout  tlie  Land  by  tlie  Presence 
of  the  Fair  Night  ingflie.— Honors  from  Webster,  Clay,  and  Other  Dignitaries  .—Her  Praises  Fill  (lie 
Wide  World.— The  Vocal  Prodigy  of  the  Age —In  Opera,  '  The  DauglKer  of  the  Kegiment."— Bar- 
num's  Happy  Conception. — Proposes  to  Her  this  American  Tour. — His  Generous  Terms  Accepted. —  , 
She  Reaches  New  York.—Sunny  and  Joyous  Outburst.- A  Real  "  Jenny  Lind  "  Kra  —First  Concert  at 
Castle  Garden  — Tempest  of  Acciamation. — Encores,  Showers  of  Bouquets. — Public  Expectation 
Exceeded — Jenny's  Complete  Triumph. — All  the  Receipts  Given  to  Charity. — Equal  Enthusiasm 
Everywhere— Beautiful  Iiicident8.—She  is  a  Guest  at  the  White  Houae.—Henry  Clay  at  Her  Con- 
cert.—Webster  and  the  Nightingale.- A  Scene  "Not  Down  on  the  Bills."— Ninety-Five  Concerts 
Yield  $700,000. 


I  EALOUSLY  watching,  with  a  practiced  professional  eye,  every  opportu- 
nity to  cater  to  the  ever-varying  ta,stes  of  a  pleasnre-loving  public,  Mr. 
Barnum,  the  "prince  of  showmen,"  conceived  the  felicitous  idea  of 
inviting  the  renowned  Swedish  songstress,  Jenny  Lirid,  whose  praise 
filled  the  wide  world  as  that  of  a  very  divinity,  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment with  him  to  visit  the  United  States,  on  a  prolonged  musical  tour, 
under  Jiia  managing  auspices ;  and  this  enterprising  design,  the  accom- 
plished showman  in  due  time  brought  successfully  about, — its  consum- 
mation forming  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  joyous  and  exhilarating 
wed  from  whatever  aspect,  in  the  experience  of  tlie  American  nation, — an 
V  excitement  and  delight,  all  over  tlie  land,  at  the  presence  of  that  tran- 
scendent musical  genius,  that  wonderful  vocal  prodigy,  of  modern  times. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  details  of  this  splendid  and  triumphant  tour,  some 
a.'count  of  the  distinguished  songstress,  in  respect  to  her  fascinating  personal  history 
and  previous  public  career,  will  be  in  place,— derived  and  condensed  from  authentic 
sources, — presenting,  as  it  does,  snrh  peculiar  points  of  interest. 

The  "Swedish  nightingale  "—the  "divine  Jenny," — a,s  she  came  to  be  called,  as  her 
powers  of  song  were  developed,  was  bora  at  Stockholm,  in  1821,  and  her  taste  for  music 
was  indicated  while  yet  in  her  third  year.  At  nihS  or  ten,  her  parents,  who  were  in 
reduced  circumstances,  suffered  her  to  go  upon  tlie  stage,  where  her  success  in  j«venile 
characters  was  astonishing.    But  when  she  had  reached  her  twelfth  year,  aiter  r 


outburst  of  s 
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instruction  from  some  of  tlie  first  music 
masters,  she  lost  her  voice.  Loving  music 
for  its  own  salce,  tbe  "niglitiugale"  was 
bitterly  afflicted  at  this  calamity,  tlie  more 
especially  as  her  voice  had  become  a  source 
of  comfortable  existence.  At  sixteen, 
however,  it  returned,  to  her  infinite  joy, 
under  the  following  peculiar  circumstances. 

At  a  concert,  in  which  the  fourth  act  of 
Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diahle  had  been 
announced,  it  was  suddenly  diacoveied  that 
a  singer  to  take  tbe  part  ot  Aln,e  was 
wanting.  A  short  solo  being  all  that 
Alice  has  to  sing  in  this  act  none  of  the 
professionals  were  found  desirous  of  under 
taking  the  character.  So  trifling  a  p-irt 
her  teacher  thought,  would  not  be  mirred 
even  by  Jenny  Lind,  and  accordingly  she 
was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
insignificant  solo.  As,  from  the  most  -md 
spot  in  the  desert,  water,  spaikling  and 
fresh,  will  sometimes  gnsh  forth  so  brol  e 
out,  on  this  occasion,  tbe  rich  foimtaia  of 
song  which  had  so  long  been  latent  m  the 
humble  and  hitherto  sileiit  nightmgile 
Her  voice  returned  with  all  its  piiatine 
sweetness,  and  with  more  thin  it?  eaih 
power,  and  the  most  overwhelming  ap 
plause  followed  the  unexpected  discfvery 
of  this  mine  of  melody. 

All  doubt  as  to  her  lyrical  excellence 
was  now  gone,  and  towards  the  wmtei  ct 

1838,  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  as  a  singer,  in  the  chai'*cter  of 
Agatha,  in  Ber  Fneschuia.  Her  exquisite 
singing,  and  her  acting,  abounding  in 
point  and  originality,  created  a  deep  st-n 
eation;  and  she  won  new  laurels  ly  her 
representation  of  Alice,  in  the  spring  of 

1839,  and  fully  established  hei  fame  bj 
her  subsequent  performance  of  Lucia  m 
LurAii  di  Lammermoor.  She  atteiwarls 
visited  Paris,  to  receive  lessons  fr^m 
Garcia,  the  father  and  instructor  of  tbe 
ill-fated  Madame  Malibran,  —  i  loralist 
who,  like  Jenny  Lind,  carried  with  her  the 
hearts  of  her  auditory.  Tbe  re  eption 
which  that  eminent  composer  gave  her 
was,  at  first,  rather  discouraging  After 
hearing  her  sing,  he  said— 

"  My   dear   young  lady, .  you  have    no 


voice ;  yon  have  had  a  voice,  and  will  lose 
it ;  you  have  been  singing  too  early  or  too 
much,  and  your  voice  is  worn  to  ruin.  I 
cannot  instruct  you — I  cannot  give  you 
any  hope  at  present.  Sing  not  a  note  for 
three  months,  and  then  see  me  again." 

This  counsel  she  followed,  and  when 
she  re-appeared  before  Gai-cia,  lie  thought 
there  was  some  hope  of  her,  and  gave  her 
the  instructitns  ■which  she  c  ^eted  butit 
IS  remarkable  that  dar  la  shoull  never 
have  had  sufti  lent  penetritun  tj  discover 
hei  innate  genius  Soon  iftei  this  she 
made  the  acquimtance  of  Mej  eibeer 
whose  discimmntioii  was  moie  searching 
A  lehearsal  was  given  with  a  full  orihes 
tra  at  the  giand  ojera  \\heie  the  per 
formance  of  Jennj  Lind  so  gratified  tlie 
composer  that  he  at  once  offered  hei  an 
engagement  at  Berlin 

At  the  rlise  of  1S43  she  returned  to 
Stoi"kliolm  where  hei  popularity  contin 
ued  to  incieafie  Her  fame  however 
extending  bejond  the  limits  of  Sweden 
he  WIS  mdu  ed  to  molte  a  jrcfessional 
\\b\x  to  Germany  wheie  public  opinion 
confiimed  that  high  estimate  of  hei  al  ih 
ties  which  had  been  sanctioned  it  home 

But  it  was  in  England  that  her  success 
fiist  touched  the  marvelous  and  sublime , 
id  there  it  was  that  the  tribute  appro- 
priated by  Shakespeare  to  one  of  his  beau 
tif nl  ere itions —  She  sini/-.  lil  eone  immor 
tal  — became  fact,  applied  to  the  Swedish 
nightingale  Her  Majesty's  theater  was 
the  fir^t  arena  of  her  triumphal  m  England 
Queen  Victoiia  by  her  piefccnce  on  the 
opening  night  offering  her  a  flattering 
and  giiceful  tribute  On  the  evening  of 
Maj  fifth  si  e  made  her  fir&t  e  say  befoie 
an  Enghsh  audien  e  m  the  chanctei  of 
Aliie  The  uproar  extited  hs  her  appeal 
an  e  on  this  occasion  was  tremendous 
The  wJiole  crowded  mas  displajed  an 
astounding  power  of  lungs  and  hits  and 
handkerchiefs  \\aved  from  all  parts  l*eo 
pie  came  prejaied  to  admire  hut  they 
admiied  beyond  the  extent  of  their  piep- 
aratioi  The  deli  i  nis  qnalitj  of  Ihe  per 
formance — the  rn,h  gushing  notes  were 
something  entirely  new  and  fresh      The 
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auditors  did  not  kuow  what  to  make  of  it, 
Thoy  had  heard  singers  over  and  over 
again;  but  tliere — ^tliat  wondrous  thing! 
— a  new  sensation  was  actually  created. 
The  sustained  notes  swelling  with  full 
richness,  and  fading  down  to  the  softest 
piano,  without  losing  one  iota  of  their 
quality,  being  delicious  when  loud,  deli- 
cious when  whispered,  which  dwelt  in  the 
public  ear  and  reposed  in  the  public  heart, 
—these  were  the  wonder-exeiting  phenom- 
ena. The  impression  made  as  an  actress 
was  no  less  profound  ;  and  even  in  Vienna, 
the  most  exacting  critics  applauded  her 
performance  of  Tlie  Daughter  of  the  Beg- 
intent,  in  Donnizetti's  renowned  opera, 
as  they  also  did  in  other  cities. 


On  returning  to  Stockholm,  in  1848, 
she  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the 
royal  opera,  to  give  a  series  of  concerts. 
On  the  evening  of  her  first  performance, 
the  newspapers  of  the  city  published  a 
note  signed  by  the  renowned  cantatrice,  in 
which  she  stated  that,  in  order  to  give  her 
native  country  a  souvenir  that  might  last 
beyond  her  existence  as  an  artist,  she  had 
determined  on  devoting  the  whole  profits 
of  her  perfoi-mance  to  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  poor  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  born  with  happy  dispositions,  in 
which  they  should  be  gratuitously  taught 


music  and  the  dramatic  art.  This  gener- 
osity excited  to  the  wildest  pitch,  the 
public  enthusiasm,  and  on  the  time  arriv- 
ing for  the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  next  day, 
the  place  was  densely  crowded.  This 
state  of  things  continued  to  increase,  until 
about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  multitude 
was  such  that  the  police  interfered,  and 
made  the  people  form  en  qume.  This  was 
accomplished  quietly  enough ;  but  a  little 
after  midnight  a  compact  mass  of  people 
suddenly  made  an  irruption  from  the 
neighboring  streets,  rushed  on  the  said 
queue,  broke  it,  and  besieged  the  theater. 
The  first  crowd  now  returned,  attacked 
their  aggressors,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
desperate  fist  and  foot  combat  ensued. 
The  police  proved  una- 
vailing, and  several  de- 
tachments of  infantry 
arrived;  these  also  were 
formidably  opposed,  and 
only  with  great  trouble 
did  they  succeed  in  keep- 
ing order.  Tickets  were 
paid  for  as  high  as  one 
hundred  dollars.  And 
thus  it  was,  indeed,  in  all 
the  cities  where  the  great 
melodist  held  forth  in 
her  discourse  of  song, — 
the  favor  shown  her  in- 
creasing and  accumulat- 
ing with  her  progress 
from  place  to  place. 
And,  certainly,  all  this 
success  and  fame  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  herself  as  to 
anybody  else  ;  for,  even  in  1845,  remarking 
on  her  intended  performance  in  Copenha- 
gen, at  which  city  she  had  just  arrived,  she 
said,  with  characteristic  modesty — 

"  I  have  never  made  my  appearance  out 
of  Sweden.  Everybody  in  my  own  land  is 
so  affectionate  and  loving  to  me.  If  I 
made  my  appearance  here,  and  should  be 
hissed !     I  dare  not  ve.nture  on  it." 

But  the  persuasions  of  Boumonville,  the 
ballet-master,  eventually  prevailed,  and 
gained  for  the  Copenhageners  the  greatest 
enjoyment  they  ever  had.     At  o.ne. concert 
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she  sang  her  Swedisti  songs.  They  were 
so  peculiar  and  so  bewitching,  that,  uttered 
by  such  a  purely  femijiiiie  being,  their 
sway  was  absolutely  eiiraptuiing.  Her 
singing  was  a  new  revelation  in  the  realm 
of  art.  Tlie  fresh  young  voice  found  its 
way  into  every  heart.  In  her  truth  and 
nature  reigned ;  everytliing  was  full  of 
meaning  and  intelligence.  She  was  the 
first  artist  to  whom  the  Danish  students 
gave  a  serenade.  Torches  blazed  ai-ound 
the  villa,  when  the  serenade  was  given, 
and  she  appeared  and  expressed  her  thanks 
by  singing  one  of  her  native  songs  ;  after 
which,  she  was  observed  to  hasten  back 
into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room  and 
weep  for  emotion. 

In  tlie  history  of  the  opera,  her  advent 
marked  a  new  and  striking  epoch.  She 
sliowed  the  art  in  all  its  sanctity-  Miss 
Bremer  writing  to  Hans  Andersen   said  ■ 

We  aie  b  tb  f  us  agreed  as  to  Jenn\ 
Lind  13  a  singei  She  stands  as  high  <is 
any  aitist  of  our  time  nell  can  stand  But 
as  let  you  do  not  know  her  m  her  real 
greatness  Speak  to  her  of  her  ait  anl 
yo«  wiii  wot  der  at  the  oxp'^nsjon  of  her 
mind  Hei  i,ountenanLe  i«  liEfbtel  with 
jnspiiati  n  Converse  with  her  upon  God 
anl  of  the  holiness  of  religun  tears  will 
spnng  from  those  innocent  e\  es^  "slie  is 
a  great  artist,  but  she  is  still  gre  iter  in 
the  pure  humanitv  of  hei  e\istence 
Indeed,  according  to  Andeisen  liimselt 
who  was  fainiliir  with  the  in-door  life  of 
the  winiome  Swede  nitbint,  uld  lessen 
the  imprcisiin  made  bj  Jenny  Lmds 
greatness  on  the  stage  save  her  personal 
character  in  her  own  home  Her  mteUi 
gent  anl  childlike  disposition  e^eic  sed 
there  a  singular  powei  and  there  she  was 
happv  belong  ng  no  longer  to  the  woild 
Yet  she  loved  art  with  her  whole  soul 
fehe  felt  her  vocation  Her  noble  and 
pKus  d  sposition  coull  not  be  spnled  b\ 
homage  On  one  occasion  onlj  aaj  s 
Andersen  did  she  e^cpress  in  his  hearing 
her  joy  and  self  consciousness  m  her  talent 
and  this  occurred  as  follows  She  lieaid  f 
a  aoSiety,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
encourage  the  rescue  of  unfortunate  chil-. 


dren  from  the  hands  of  their  parents,  by 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  beg  or  steal, 
and  place  them  in  better  circumstances. 
Benevolent  people  subscribed  annually  for 
their  support,  yet  the  means  for  this 
excellent  purpose  were  but  small.  "  I 
have  an  evening  disengaged,"  said  Jenny 
Lind ;  "  I  will  give  a  performance  for  these 
poor  children,  but  we  must  have  double 
prices,"  Such  a  performance  was  given, 
and  returned  large  proceeds.  When  she 
heard  the  amount,  her  countenance  lit  up, 
and  tears  filled  her  eyes.  "It  is,  however, 
beautiful,"  said  she,  "that  I  can  sing  so." 

Having  performed  in  almost  all  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  Europe,  to 
vast  crowds  who  were  almost  frantic  in 
their  demonstrations  of  delight,  as  well  as 
in  the  presence  of  almost  every  crowned 
head  on  the  continent,  winning  their 
admiring  homage  and  gaining  a  fame  wide 
as  the  world  ind  as  bright  and  [  uie  as  the 
stars  Tenny  Lind  s  inclination  appeared  t  > 
be  to  retire  at  least  for  a  while  on  the 
con  lusun  of  her  engagement  in  England 
to  the  tranq  i  Uity  of  home  life 

It  was  at  this  point  m  her  wondeifd 
career  tbitMr  Baiiium  through  his  spe 
tially  commissioned  agent  proposed  the 
most  liberal  an  1  honorable  teims  to  Jenny 
Lin  1  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  m  the 
Lnited  States  The  proposals  made  ly 
Mr  Barnum  were  so  generous,  and  char 
acterized  by  su  h  delicate  and  gentlemanly 
consideiation  in  every  respect  that  nrt 
withstanding  se^enl  parties  were  likewi  e 
attempting  at  the  same  time,  to  negotiate 
with  her  for  on  American  tour  she  unhes 
itatmgly  decided  to  treat  with  Mr  Bai 
nam  who  was  on  his  own  bid  ling  to 
assume  all  the  lesponsibihty  and  tal  e  the 
entue  management  ind  chances  of  the 
result  upon  himself  The  manner  in 
which  that  saga  iius  and  ac  com  pi  shed 
eentleman  carried  on  an  enterpn^e  of  uch 
vast  ma6;nitude  — nearlj  me  hundred  con 
certs  m  all  parts  of  the  Ian  I  from  Boston 
to  Louisiana  and  inv^h  ing  more  than 
aeipn  hundicd  tJiousarul  dollar  in  total 
rei-j>tjfs — was  a  monument  al  ke  to  his 
genius  and  to  his  superlative,  executive 
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abilities  ; — a  statement,  the  truth  o£  which 
will  bo  found  abundantly  confirmed  in  the 
history  of  this  enterprise,  as  written  by 
Mr.  Banium  himself,  and  from  which 
some  of  tlie  facts  and  incidents  given  below 
are  collated. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  August  twenty- 
first,  1860,  Jenny  Lind  and  her  two  pro- 
fessional companions,  Messrs.  Benedict 
and  Belletti,  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the 
steamer  Atlantic,  It  was  expected  that 
the  steamer  would  arrive  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember first,  but,  determined  to  meet  the 
songstress  on  her  ariival,  whenever  it 
might  be,  Mr.  Barnum  went  to  Staten 
Island  on  Saturday  night,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  greet  the  fair  stranger.  A  few 
minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  on  Suriday 
morning,  the  Atlantic  hove  in  sight  and, 
immediately  afterwards,  Mr.  Barnum  was 
on  board  the  ship,  and  had  taken  Jenny 
Lind  by  the  hand.  After  a  few  moments' 
conversation,  sbo  asked  bim — 

"  When  and  where  have  you  heard  me 
sing?" 

"  I  never  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
before  in  my  life,"  replied  Mr.  Barnum 

"  How  is  it  possible  that  you  dared  risk 
HO  much  money  on  a  person  whom  you 
never  heard  sing  ?  "  she  asked  in  suiprise 

"  I  risked  it,"  answered  Mr.  Barnum, 
"  on  your  reputation,  which  in  musicil 
matters  I  would  much  rather  trust  than 
my  own  judgmetit." 

Thousands  of  persona  covered  the  ship 
ping  and  piers,  and  other  thousands  con 
gregated  on  the  wharf,  to  see  her  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  prevailing  as  the  nolle 
steamec  approached  the  dock.  So  great 
was  the  rush  on  a  sloop  near  the  steamer's 
berth,  that  one  man,  in  his  zeal  to  obtain 
a  good  view,  accidentally  tumbled  over- 
board amid  the  shouts  of  those  near  him. 
Jenny  witnessed  this  incident,  and  was 
much  alarmed.  He  was,  however,  soon 
rescued.  A  superb  bower  of  green  trees, 
decorated  with  beautiful  flags,  was  ar- 
ranged upon  the  wharf,  together  with  two 
triumphal  arches  ;  upon  one  of  the  latter, 
was  inscribed,  "  Welcome,  Jenny  Lind!" 
and  the  other,  surmounted  by  the  Ameri- 
35 


can  eagle,  bore  the  inscription,  "  Welcome 
to  America  !  "  Jenny  Lind  was  escorted 
to  Mr.  Barnum'a  private  carriage  at  once, 
by  Captain  West.  The  rest  of  the  musi- 
cal party  entered  the  carriage,  and,  mount- 
ing the  box  at  the  driver's  side,  Mr. 
Barnum  directed  him  to  the  Irving  House. 
As  a  few  of  the  citizens  had  probably  seen 
Mr.  Barnum  before,  his  presence  on  the 
outside  of  the  carriage  aided  those  who 
filled  the  windows  and  sidewalks  along  the 
whole  route  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  Jenny  Lind  had  arrived  ;  and  a  ref- 
erence to  the  journals  of  that  day  will 
show,  that  seldom  before  had  there  been 
such  enthusiasm  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
or  indeed  in  America. 


^z^ 


Withm  tin  minutes  after  their  airival 
at  the  Irving  House  not  Ilis  than  ten 
thousand  peisons  had  congregated  iround 
the  entiance  in  Eroadw  w  At  twelve 
o'clock  that  ni^ht  she  s\a'^  seicnaded  by 
the  New  "iork  MuskiI  Eund  houety, 
numbering  on  that  occasion  two  hundred 
musicians.  They  were  escorted  to  the 
Irving  House  by  about  three  hundred 
firemen  in  their  red  shirts,  bearing  torches. 
At  least  twenty  thousand  persons  were 
present.  The  calls  for  Jenny  Lind  were 
so  vehement,  that  Mr.  Barnum  led  her 
thi-ough  a  window  to  the  balcony;  and 
now,  the  loud  cheers  from  the  throng  lasted 
several  minutes,  before  the  serenade  was 
permitted  again  to  proceed. 

For  weeks  afterwards,  the  excitement 
was  unabated.     Her  rooms  were  thronged 
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by  visitors,  including  the  magnates  of  the 
land,  both  in  church  and  state,  and  the 
carriages  of  the  beau  monde  were  to  be 
seen  in  front  of  her  hotel,  at  all  fashiona- 
ble' hours.  Presents  of  all  sorts  were 
showered  upon  her.  Milliners,  mantua- 
niakers,  and  shopkeepers,  vied  with  each 
other  in  calling  her  attention  to  their 
wares,  of  which  they  sent  her  many  valua^ 
ble  specimens,  delighted  if  in  return  they 
could  receive  her  autograph  in  acknowl- 
edgment. Songs,  quadrilleSj  and  polkas, 
were  dedicated  to  her,  and  poets  wrote  in 
her  praise.  There  were  Jenny  Lind 
gloves,  Jenny  Lind  bonnets,  Jenny  Lind 
riding  hats,  Jenny  Lind  shawls,  mantillas, 
robes,  chairs,  sofaa,  pianos — in  fact,  every- 
thing was  "  Jenny  Lind."  Her  move- 
ments were  constantly  watched,  and  the 
moment  her  carriage  appeared  at  the  door, 
it  was  surrounded  by  multitudes,  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  "  nightingale." 

Jenny  Lind's  iirst  concert  was  fixed  to 
come  off  at  Castle  Garden,  Wednesday 
evening,  September  eleventh,  and  mo&t  of 
the  tickets  were  sold  at  auction  on  the 
previous  Saturday  and  Monday.  Genin, 
the  hatter,  purchased  the  first  ticket  at 
two  hundred  and  twenty-flve  dollars.  The 
arrangements  of  the  concert  room  were 
very  complete.  The  great  parterre  and 
gallery  of  Castle  Garden  were  divided  by 
imaginary  lines  into  four  compartments, 
each  of  which  was  designated  by  a  lamp  of 
a  peculiar  color.  The  tickets  were  printed 
in  colors  corresponding  with  the  location 
which  the  holders  were  to  occupy,  and 
there  were  one  hiindred  ushers,  with 
rosettes,  and  bearing  wands  tipped  with 
ribbons  of  the  same  hue  ;  and,  though  five 
thousand  persons  were  present,  their  en- 
trance was  marked  by  the  most  perfect 
order  and  quiet. 

The  reception  of  Jenny  Lind  on  this 
her  first  appearance,  in  point  of  enthusi- 
asm, was  probably  never  before  equaled  in 
tlie  world.  As  Mr.  Benedict  led  her 
towards  the  foot-lights,  the  entire  audience 
rose  to  their  feet  and  welcomed  her  with 
three  cheers,  accompanied  by  the  waving 
o£  thousands   of  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 


and  the  casting  of  bouquets  before  her. 
This  was  by  far  the  largest  audience  that 
Jenny  had  ever  sung  in  the  presence 
of.  She  was  evidently  much  agitated,  but 
the  orchestra  commenced  and  before  she 
had  sung  a  dozen  notes  of  Casta  Dhj. 
she  began  to  reio\er  her  sell  possession 
and  long  befoie  the  scene  was  concluled 
she  was  tilm  as  it  sittmf,  m  her  own 
drawing  Dom  Towards  the  list  portion 
of  the  caoatma  the  aulience  were  so  com 
pletely  carried  away  by  then  feelings 
that  the  remainder  ot  the  air  wis  drowned 
in  a  perfect  tetipest  of  a  clam  itwn  En 
thusiasm  had  been  wrought  to  its  liighest 
pitch,  but  the  musical  poweis  of  Jenny 
Lind  exceeled  all  the  brill  in t  iiticifa 
tjons  whii'h  had  lecn  formed  and  hei  tri 
umph  wxs  con]lete  At  the  co  cl  s  on 
of  the  concert,  Jenny  Lind  was  loudly 
called  for,  and  was  obliged  to  appear  three 
times  before  the  audience  could  he  satis- 
fled.  They  then  called  vociferously  for 
"  Eamum,"  who  reluctantly  responded  to 
their  demands;  and,  on  Lis  concluding  by 
saying  that  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  con- 
cert were  to  go  to  charitable  objects,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  audience  would  go 
frantic  with  applause. 

From  New  York,  Jenny  Lind  went  to 
Boston,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington, — to  all  the  chief  cities 
in  the  Union,  east,  west,  north,  and  south ; 
vast  audiences  everywhere  awaiting  her, 
—municipal,  musical,  and  other  deputa- 
tions, tendering  their  honors, — and,  during 
every  performance,  there  was  a  constant 
succession  of  hurrahs,  encores,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  intense  delight.  In 
Boston,  the  highest  price  paid  for  a  ticket 
was  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars, 
by  Ossian  E.  Dodge ;  in  Providence,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  by  Cob  William 
C.  Ross ;  in  Philadelphia,  sis  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  by  M.  A.  Root;  in 
New  Orleans,  two  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars, by  Mr.  D'Arcy ;  in  St.  Louis,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  by  the  keeper 
of  a  refreshment  saloon;  in  Baltimore^ 
one  hundred  dollars,  by  a  daguorreotypist. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  beautiful  environs 
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<;havms  of  nature  was  always  intense,  as 
tJie  following  incident  wlii<;li  occurred  on 
another  occasion,  as  related  by  a  stage- 
driver,  will  allow.  A  bird  of  brilliant 
plumage  perched  itself  on  a  tree  near,  as 
they  drove  slowly  along,  and  trilled  out 
such  a  complioation  of  sweet  notes  as  per- 
fectly astonished  her.  The  coach  stopped, 
and,  reaching  out,  Jenny  gave  one  of  her 
.finest  roulades.  The  beautiful  creature 
arched  his  head  on  one  side,  and  listened 
deferentially;  then,  as  if  determined  to 
excel  his  famous  rival,  raised  his  graceful 
throat  and  sang  a  song  of  rippling  melody 
that  made  Jenny  rapturously  clap  her 
hands  in  ecstasy,  and  quicfely,  as  though 
ehe  were  before  a  severely  critical  audience, 
delivered  some  Tyrolean  mountain  strains, 
that  set  the  echoes  flying;  whereupon 
little,  birdie  took  it  up,  and  sang  and 
trilled  and  sang,  till  Jenny,  in  happy 
delight,  acknowledged  that  the  pretty 
■woodland  warbler  decidedly  outcaroled  the 
"Swedish  nightingale." 
Jenny  Lind's  generosity  was  unbounded. 


amounting  to  some  fifty  thousand  dol 
lars,  during  her  buof  sta>  in  America  — 
here  is  an  iilustrition  of  her  sweet  tender 
ness.  One  night  while  gnmg  concerts  in 
Boston,  a  girl  approa(,hed  the  ticket  ofhee 
and  laying  down  three  dollars  for  ■*  ticket 
remarked,  "Tleie  goes  half  a  months 
earnings,  but  I  am  determined  to  hear 
Jenny  Lind  smg  Her  secretary  heard 
the  remark,  and  in  a  fen  minutes  after 
wards,  coming  into  Jenny  s  room  he 
laughingly  related  to  her  the  circumstance. 
"  Would  you  know  the  girl  again  ?  "  asked 
Jenny,  with  an  earnest  look.  Upon  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  reply,  she  placed  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  coin  in  his  hand,  and 
said,  "Poor  girl!  give  her  that,  vnth  my 
best  complin>.ents" 

While  in  the  same  city,  a  poor  Swedish 
giri,  a  domestic  in  a  family  at  Eoxbury, 
called  on  Jenny.  Jenny  detained  her  vis- 
itor several  hours,  talking  about  "home" 
and  other  matters,  and  in  the  evening 
took  her  in  her  carriage  to  the  concert, 
gave  her  a  seat,  and  sent  her  back  to  Eox- 
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bury  ia  a  carriage  at  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance. Doubtless  the  poor  girl  carried 
with  her  substantial  evidences  of  her 
countrywoman's  bounty. 

On  the  morning  after  her  arrival  at 
Washington,  President  Fillmore  called, 
and  left  hia  card,  Jenny  bemg  out.  She 
returned  his  call  the  nest  day,  and 
subsequently,  by  presidential  request, 
passed  an  evening  at  the  White  House, 
in  the  private  circle  of  the  president's 
family. 

Both  concerts  in  Washington  were 
attended  by  the  president  and  his  family, 
and  every  member  of  the  cabinet.  It  hap-' 
pened  that,  on  the  day  of  one  of  these 
concerts,  several  members  of  the  cabinet 
l^nd  senate  were  dining  with  Mr.  Bodisco, 
the  Russian  minister,  whose  good  dinner 
and  choice  wines  had  kept  the  party  so 
late  that  the  concert  had  progressed  quite 
far  when  AVebster,  Crittenden,  and  others, 
came  in.  Whether  from  the  hurry  in 
which  they  came,  or  from  the  heat  of  the 
room,  their  faces  were  a  little  flushed,  and 
■they  all  looked  somewhat  flurried.  After 
the  applause  with  which  these  dignitaries 
were  received  had  subsided,  and  silence 
was  once  more  restored,  the  second  part  of 
the  concert  was  opened  by  Jenny  Lind, 
with  "  Hail  Columbia."  At  the  close  of 
the  first  verse,  Webster's  patriotism  boiled 
over.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
rising  like  Olympian  Jove,  he  added  his 
deep,  sonorous,  bass  voice  to  the  chorus. 
Mrs,  Webster,  who  sat  immediately  be- 
hind him,  kept  tugging  at  his  coat-tail  to 
make  him  sit  doivn  or  stop  singing;  but  it 
was  of  no  earthly  use.  At  the  close  of 
each  verse,  Webster  joined  in ;  and  it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  Jenny  Lind,  Webster, 
or  the  audience  was  the  most  delighted. 
At  the  close  of  the  air,  Mr.  Webster  arose, 
hat  in  hand,  and  made  her  such  a  bow  as 
Chesterfield  would  have  deemed  a  fortune 
for  his  son,  and  which  eclipsed  D'Orsay's 
best.  Jenny  Lind,  sweetly  blushing  at 
the  distinguished  honor,  courtesied  to  the 
floor;  the  audience  applauded  to  the  very 
echo,  Webster,  determined  not  to  be  out- 
done in  politeness,  bowed  again ;  Jenny 


Lind  re-curtesied,  the  house  re-applauded ; 
and  this  was  repeated  several  times. 

And  Eo,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Clay. 
Scarcely  had  the  overture  been  half  played 
through,  than  a  murmur  was  heard  from 
the  end  of  the  building.  It  was  hushed 
instantly,  and  the  overture  was  played  to 
its  close."  And  now  hurst  out  a  loug  and 
loud  shout  of  applause.  For  a  moment, 
Benedict,  the  conductor,  looked  around, 
somewhat  astonished.  He,  however,  saw 
immediately  that  this  applause  had  not 
been  called  forth  by  the  orchestra.  The 
tall,  slim,  thin  figure  of  an  aged  man — ■ 
with  a  grayish  blue  eye,  vivid  and  spark- 
ling, and  a  capacious,  broad  mouth — was 
slowly  advancing  up  the  room.  It  v:as 
M&nry  Clay.  As  he  moved  on,  the  shouts 
and  applause  redoubled.  He,  bowing  on 
every  side,  continued  his  path  feebly,  and 
somewhat  cautiously.  At  length  ho 
reached  hia  seat,  and  the  applause  ceased 
for  a  moment.  Then  a  voice  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  cried  out,  "Three  cheers 
for  Harry  Clay!''  The  building  almost 
rocked  with  the  vehemence  of  the  re- 
sponse. 

While  in  Washington,  Jenny  Lind  was 
called  on  by  hosts  of  the  eminent  men  of 
the  land,  including  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Clay,  General  Cass,  and  Colonel  Benton. 
And,  indeed,  wherever  she  went,  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  same 
scene  presented  itself,  of  distinguished 
honors  to  this  Divinity  of  Song, — admiring 
and  enthusiastic  eommiinities  turning  out 
to  welcome, — and  crowded  audiences  rap- 
turous under  the  overpowering  enchant- 
ment of  her  voice.  Jenny  Lind's  net 
avails  of  the  ninety-five  concerts  given  by 
her  under  Mr.  Banium's  auspices,  in  the 
short  space  of  eight  months,  were  little 
short  of  f  177,000,  or  nearly  double  the 
amount,  per  concert,  named  in  their  origi- 
nal contract.  Subsequently,  she  gave  a 
few  concerts  on  her  own  account.  In 
Febi-uary,  1852,  she  was  married,  in 
Boston,  to  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  young 
German  composer  and  pianist,  who  had 
studied  music  with  her  in  that  country, 
and  who  played  severaJ  times  in  her  Amer- 
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ican  concerts.  Shortly  after  her  marriage, 
they  left  lor  Europe.  Her  professional 
tour  ill  America  was  far  more  brilliant  and 
successful  than  that  of  any  otlier  performer, 
male  or  female,  musical,  theatrical,  or 
operatic,  who  ever  appeared  before  an 
American  audience.  The  names  of  Kem- 
ble,  Malibrau,  Celeste,  Ellsler,  Tree,  Koau, 
Garcia,  Ole  Bull,  Paganini,  Roaaini,  Julien, 
Ristori,  Rachel,  Parepa,  Alboni,  Dean, 
Phillips,  Kellogg,  Sontag,  Wood,  Gotts- 
chalk,  etc.,  etc.,  all  pale  before  that  of  the 
fair  Swede. 

Describing  Jenny  Lind's  \  oi  e  scientific 
ally,  it  should  be  spoken  of  is  a  soj  rano, 
embracing  a  register  of  two  and  a  1  alt 
octaves.  Clear  and  poweiful,  susceptible 
of  the  greatest  varietj  of  intonation,  it 
met  all  the  demands  of  the  composer  with 
the  greatest  facility  to  its  possessor  No 
difBculties    appalled  her,  a  perfect  muoi- 


cian,  she  suffered  herself  to  revel  in  all  the 
roulades  of  which  the  time  and  occasion 
admitted.  Her  upper  notes  filled  the 
vastest  area  with  an  effect  to  which  noth- 
ing but  the  striking  of  a  fine-toned  bell 
could  be  compared,  while  her  most  gentle 
and  subdued  passages  were  audible  at  the 
greatest  distances.  In  a  word,  there  was 
a  rare  combination  of  qualities  which 
raised  her  above  all  other  singers  ever 
heard.  Her  voice— sweet,  powerful,  mel- 
low, resonant,  faultless  in  tone,  and  full  of 
sympathetic  emotion ;  her  execution ~ 
ready  and  facile ;  her  manner — earnest  not 
only  in  the  expression  of  every  word,  but  in 
her  looks,  her  air,  her  abstraction  from  ev- 
ery surrounding  object ; — to  have  seen  and 
heard  this,  even  once,  was,  in  the  language 
of  one  who  had  been  thus  favored,  "  a  treat 
to  last  until  we  go  to  heaven,  where,  and 
where  alone,  such  music  can  he  heard." 
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ReToIution  in  the  Administralion  of  Justice, — Powerieasness  and  Inililfcrence  of  Ihe  Regular  Autiiori- 
ties, — Robbery,  Arson,  and  Murder,  Alarmingly  Prevalent — TJie  Committee's  Secret  Cliamber  of 
Judgment, — Siiddeo  Seizure  and  Trial  of  Noted  Criminals.— Solemn  Tolling  of  tlie  Signal  Bell. — 
Swiit  and  Terrible  Executions. — Renovalion  of  Society. — Swarming  of  Desperate  Felons, — Englnnd'a 
Penal  Colonies  Emptied— Organized  Soeiety  of  "Hounds," — A  liami  of  Cut-tliroals — Society  at 
Their  Mercy. — HarTests  Reaped  by  Tliem  — Corrupt  Courts  and  Officers  — The  Vigilance  Commi^ 
lee  Formed. — Prompt,  Resolute,  Powerful  — The  Criminals  Taken  Unawares  — Instant  Summons  to 
Death. — A  Gallows  at  Midnight — Extraordinary  Horrors, — Confessions  by  the  Victims. — Astound- 
ing Revelations — Magistrates  Implicsted, — Warnings  by  the  Committee — A  Double  Execution, — 
Thousands  of  Spectators.— Wild  Slieuts  of  Aj^raval,— The  Lawless  Classes  Terriaed.— The  Uesulls 
of  the  Movement. 


KjILANCE  committees  and     lyn  h  law"  are  terms  of  similar  and  famil- 
the   Amencin   vocabulary.     But  nowhere   else 
witlun  the  berdera  of  the  great  republic  has  the  operation  of  this 
BUmmnry  method  of  dealing  with  offenders  who  would  otherwise 
go     unwhipped  of  justice,     been  so  resolute,  so  frequent,  and  so 
effective    ai  m  California      Wo»  perhaps,  has  it  ever  been  more 
i  an  extreme  public  necessity.     Such  was  the 
ims^ettled  condition  of  society  in  that  remote  territory, 
during  the  earlier  leara  of  its  mining  history,  so  multi- 
plied ami  during  the  crimes  against  life  and  property, 
and  so  meffaeient  is  well  as  glaringly  corrupt,  the  courts 
and  judges  tlwt  for  a  time,  robbery,  murder,  arson,  and 
re  (ompletely  in  the  ascendant,  so  that  every 
man  not  actually  in  league  with  the  perpetrators 
it  these  outriget,  was  put  on  the  defensive, — car- 
r3ing  ks  weapons  by  day,  and  sleeping  on  thein 
at  night     Bold  and  defiant  in  their  successful 
career   of  crime,  numbers  of  these    outlaws 
fotmed   themselves  into  a  mutual    organiza^ 
tion  mth  regular  head-quarters,  and  assumed 
the  name  ot  "hounds."     They  swarmed  the 
citj  and  the  country,  and,  in  their  skilled  arts 
of  1  illainj    as  thieves,  pickpockets,  gamblers, 
incendiaiies    and   assassins,   numbered  their 
victims  by  hundreds.      In    addition  to  this, 
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large  numbers  of  felons  found  tlieir  way 
to  California,  from  the  convict  islands  of 
Van  Dieman's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales,  and  tliete,  tinder  the  existing  lax- 
ity of  law  and  audacity  o£  crime,  reaped  a 
rich  harvest. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
throughout  the  state,  when,  goaded  and 
outraged  beyond  endurance,  the  well-dis- 
posed citizens  determined  to  become  a  law 
unto  themselves,  and  to  administer  that 
law  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  self-pro- 
tection, with  promptness  and  decision.  Ex- 
amples were  not  long  wanting  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  purpose ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  end,  the  citizens  of  9au  Fran- 
cisco soon  found  their  wrongs  being  re- 
dressed by  a  powerful  voluntary  organizar 
tion  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  city, 
styled  the  Vigilance  Committee,  who,  in 
the  constitution  of  their  association,  de- 
clared that  they  thus  united  themselves 
together,  "to  preserve  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco, — 
binding  themselves,  each  unto  the  other, 
to  do  and  perform  every  lawful  act  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  laws  when  faithfully  and  properly 
administered,  —  but  determined  that  no 
thief,  lurglar,  incendiary,  or  assassin,  es- 
cape punishment,  either  by  the  quibUes  of 
the  law,  the  insecurity  of  prisons,  the  care- 
l  Binesi  0}    conuption  of  the  police  01  a 

I  li.itj  on  the  part  of  those  pretending  to 
ad  ti  im''ter  justve' 

Ihe  first  and  one  of  the  most  e'^citmg 
f  tl  e  cnses  giovving  out  of  this  extraoi 
1  mrv  organization  o  curred  111  San  Fran 
Li  LO  in  June  1851  when  a  Sidney  con 
vet  was  caught  in  the  act  of  carrying 
anij  a  small  «afe  which  he  had  stolen 
The  man  a  despente  character  was  "seized 
\.\  some  members  of  the  v  gilince  commit 
tPc  whi  cond  icted  him  forthviitli  to  their 
head-quarters  where  he  was  tiicd  in  the 
presence  of  about  eighty  meml  era  of  the 
a  s  f  ation  sitting  with  closed  doors  b^ 
them  com  icted  and  sentenced  tobeliuig 

II  Poitsmoutb  Squire  that  night  Dut 
ing  the  progress  of  the  trial  the  citizens 
had  assembled  m  large  numbers  about  the 


building  and  in  Portsmouth  Square,  the 
bell  on  the  engine-house  at  the  latter  local- 
ity having  rung  the  prearranged  signal, 
to  give  notice  of  the  proceedings  going  on. 

Though  very  much  excited,  the  populace 
were  not  disorderly.  Some  disappi-obation 
was  manifested  at  the  secrecy  of  the  com- 
mittee's doings ;  but  when  the  result  was 
known,  there  was  a  very  general  acquies- 
cence, although  there  were  many  who 
deemed  the  punishment  too  severe  for  the 
offense,  and  others  thought  he  should  he 
executed  in  broad  daylight.  As  soon  as 
the  sentence  was  passed,  the  bell  on  the 
California  Engine  House,  near  by,  com- 
menced to  toll  the  funeral  knell  of  the 
wretched  man.  This  was  at  one  o'clock, 
midnight.  Captain  Ray,  of  the  police 
force,  applied  at  the  door  of  the  commit- 
tee's room,  and  demanded  the  prisoner, 
but  was  refused  several  times,  and  al- 
though others  of  the  police  force  were  on 
the  ground,  they  saw  it  waa  of  no  use  to 
attempt  a  rescue. 

Some  person  climbed  the  liberty  pole  to 
rig  a  block  for  the  execution,  but  a  loud 
shout  of  "Don't  hang  him  on  the  liberty 
pole,"  arose  from  all  quarters.  Voices 
screamed  out,  "To  the  old  adobe,"  and  a 
rush  was  made  for  that  edifice,  upon  the 
corner  of  the  square,  formerly  occupied  as 
the  custom-house.  At  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing a  block  vias  rigged  and  a  long  rope 
run  thro  igli  it  In  the  meantime  a  num 
ber  of  the  police  who  were  on  the  gioiind 
made  seveial  attempts  to  ol  tain  possession 
of  the  prisoner,  whose  arms  were  tightly 
[inioned  and  who  wis  cloaelj  surrounded 
bv  an  armed  and  resolute  body  of  the  com 
m  ttee  lut  the}  were  sternlv  prevented 
hod  they  peis  sted  they  would  have  been 
riddled  with  balls  Several  citizens  de 
nounced  the  execution,  and  sought  to  aid 
the  police 

The  prisoner  bj  this  time  was  nearly 
deid  with  fear  and  rough  handl  ng  when 
a  rush  was  made  tow  aid  him  a  noose 
thiown  over  his  bead  the  rope  manned  by 
twent\  real>  hands  who  ran  bacbw aids 
dragging  the  wretched  man  along  the 
ground    untd    raising  him  ^wiftly  to  the 
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beam,  tlie  heavy  form  of  the  convicted 
felon  dangled  from  the  block.  A  few  fear- 
ful struggles,  a  quiver  of  the  hempen  cord, 
a  few  nervous  tmtches,  and  the  crowd 
gazed  upou  the  lifeless  corpse  of  him  upon 
whom  such  speedy  and  terrible  vengeance 
had  been  executed  by  an  outraged  people. 
At  six  o'clock,  the  city  marshal  cut  down 
the  body  and  consigned  it  to  the  dead- 
house. 

Thus  ended  the  first  execution  which 
ever  took  place  in  San  Francisco,  where 
more  crime  had  been  committed  during 
the  jear  past  than  in  any  other  city  of  tlie 
same  population  in  the  Union,  without 
one  single  instance  of  adequate  punish- 
ment. Of  the  guilt  of  Jenkins  there  was 
no  doubt.  He  had  long  been  known  to 
the  police  as  a  desperate  character  from 
the  English  penal  colonies,  where  he  had 
passed  many  years  as  a  transported  con- 


vict. A  profound  impression  was  produced 
throughout  California,  as  also  in  every 
other  section  of  the  country,  by  tliese  ex- 
traordinary but  imperative  proceedings. 

Only  a  month  elapsed  from  this  time, 
when  another  and  similar  scene  of  horror- 
was  enacted.  This  was  the  case  of  James 
Stuart,  one  of  a  regular  gang  of  thieves 
and  murderers,  and  who,  from  his  own 
confession,  had  committed  almost  every 
known  crime  and  outrage.  He  was  delib- 
erately tried  on  various  charges  by  the 
vigilance  committee,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  all  of  which  he  ac- 
knowledged to  be  just.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  July  eleventh,  the  bell  of  the 


Monumental  Engine  Company's  house  on 
the  plaza,  attracted  everybody's  attention 
— known,  as  it  was,  to  be  a  signal  of  the 
vigilance  committee, — and  people  soon  be- 
gan to  throng  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
committee's  quarters.  The  bell  tolled  for 
about  half  an  hour,  guns  were  flred  from 
a  brig  in  the  harbor,  and  many  of  the  ves- 
sels in  the  haibor  had  their  flags  displayed. 
About  iialf-past  one  o'clock,  some  one  came 
out  of  the  "chamber  of  judgment,"  and 
read  a  portion  of  Stuart's  confession,  and  it 
was  stated  that  he  would  be  hung  in  an 
hour, — a  proposition  which  the  crowd  sanc- 
tioned almost  unanimouslj'.  The  news 
spread,  and  the  crowd  increased  im- 
mensely. The  committee  now  came  down 
stairs,  and  foi-med  three  abreast ;  there 
were  hundreds  of  them,  principally  com- 
posed of  the  oldest,  best  known,  and  most 
prominent  citizens.  Previous  to  this,  a 
clergyman  bad  been  sent  for,  who  remained 
witli  Stuart  two  hours. 

A  gallows  of  plain  uprights  and  a  cross- 
beam had  been  erected,  a  block  with  a  rope 
in  it,  and  the  noose  ready  made.  On  the 
way  down,  Stuart  appeared  perfectly  cool 
and  collected.  On  reaching  the  gallows, 
the  rope  was  placed  around  his  neck,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  flight  paleness, 
there  was  no  change  in  his  appearance,  no 
trembling,  no  agitation.  He  appeared  to 
feel  as  though  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
sentence  and  did  not  desire  to  live  longer. 

The  immense  crowd  remained  breathless, 
and  Stuart,  when  under  the  gallows,  said, 
"  /  die  reconciled ;  my  sentence  is  just." 
The  rope  was  pulled,  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  swinging  in  the  air.  As  he  went  up, 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  clasped  his  hands 
together.  'He  had  previotisly  requested 
that  his  face  might  not  be  covered.  He 
scarcely  gave  a  struggle ;  and  allhough  the 
knot  was  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  appeared 
to  suffer  but  little  pain.  A  slight  contrac- 
tion of  the  lower  limbs,  and  a  strained 
heaving  of  the  cheat  for  a  moment,  were 
all  the  symptoms  of  approaching  death. 
After  banging  about  five  minutes,  his  hat 
blew  off,  and  exposed  to  view  the  ghastly 
features    of    tlie    murderer    and    robber. 
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When  lie  had  liung  about  twenty  minutes, 
lie  waa  cut  down  by  tlie  coroner.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  a  rescue,  and  everything 
was  conducted  with  perfect  order,  but  the 
greatest  determination.  Stuart's  confes- 
sion was  one  unvarying  record  of  daring 
crimes,  showing,  in  a  startling  manner, 
the  dangers  of  California  life  and  prop- 
erty. A  large  number  of  persons,  some  of 
them  holding  office,  and  of  reputable  stand- 
ing, were  implicated  in  Stuart's  confession, 
—  it  appearing  that  the  association  of 
thieves,  burglars,  and  assassins,  to  which 
Stuart  belonged,  extended  throughout  the 
entire  state — that  judges  and  public  prose- 
cutors were  in  some  places  in  league  with 
the  association — that  subornation  of  per- 
jury was  one  of  the  commonest  expedients 
to  achieve  the  impunity  of  the  criminal, 
and  to  bafHe  the  working  of  the  law — 
that  the  burning  rf  San  Francisco  was 
several  times  resolved  upon  in  revenge — 
and  that  life  was  not  regarded  at  a  straw's 
value  when  money  was  to  be  obtained  by 
murder. 

Determined  to  be  thorough  in  their  work 
of  purification,  the  committee  served  no- 
tices upon  every  vicious  or  suspected  per- 
son, whose  name  could  be  obtained,  with  a 
warning  to  depart  forthwith.  This,  with 
the  swift  and  terrible  executions  already 
witnessed,  caused  multitudes  to  flee  for 
their  hves.  Crime  rapidly  diminished, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  almost,  for 
years,  citizens  felt  secure  in  their  persons 
and  possessions, 

But  the  vigilance  of  the  committee  did 
not  for  a  moment  relax,  and,  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  disposal  of  Stuart,  they 
had  in  their  hands  two  notorious  robbers 
and  incendiaries,  named  Whittaker  and 
McKenzie.  They  were  tried,  fonnd  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  the  gallows.  They 
themselves  confessed  their  guilt,  and  a  day 
was  fixed  for  their  execution.  In  the 
meantime,  Governor  McDougall  issued  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpm,  which  was  handed 
to  Sheriff  Hayes,  commanding  him  to  take 
the  bodies  of  Whittaker  and  McKenzie, 
ami  bring  them  into  court,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law. 


Colonel  Hayes  and  some  of  his  deputies 
immediately  repaired  to  the  rooms  of  the 
committee,  having  declined  a  posse  of  police 
offered  to  accompany  them.  The  police, 
however,  followed,  with  some  stragglers 
who  wished  to  see  the  result.  The  sheriff 
and  Mr.  Oaperton  walked  up  stairs  and 
entered  the  room,  unresisted.  Mr,  Caper- 
ton  advanced  to  the  room  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  confined,  announced  him- 
self to  be  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  called  on 
the  two  men,  Whittaker  and  McKenzie, 
to  accompany  him,  Colonel  Hayes  'mean- 
time guarding  the  door.  Wlien  the  party 
was  about  to  leave,  one  of  the  committee 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  sheriff's  shoulder 
and  attempted  to  push  him  from  the  door, 
but  Colonel  Hayes  told  him  he  was  there 
to  do  his  duty  and  was  obliged  to  do  it ; 
to  prevent  bloodshed,  they  were  allowed  to 
proceed.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, suspecting  treachery,  had  at  the 
same  time  let  themselves  down  from  the 
windows,  and  at  once  gave  the  alarm  by 
ringing  the  bell. 

This  was  a  little  before  the  break  of  day, 
and  immediately  the  members  came  pour- 
ing in  from  all  directions.  Amid  intense 
excitement,  the  meeting  organized,  and 
the  circumstances  were  detailed.  The 
person  who  had  charge  of  the  room  was 
bitterly  denounced.  Various  propositions 
were  made,  but  no  action  taken.  The  se- 
qtiel  was  yet  to  come. 

It  was  about  half-past  two  o'clock  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  August  24th,  that  tlie 
bell  of  the  Monumental  Engine  Company 
commenced  tolling  in  a  very  rapid  manner, 
and  the  news  soon  spread  like  wildfire,  that 
the  prisoners,  Whittaker  and  McKenzie, 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  county  jail  by 
some  members  of  the  vigilance  committee  I 

The  manner  of  the  rescue  was  as  follows  : 
About  quarter-past  two  o'clock,  the  prison- 
ers were  taken  out  of  their  cells  to  attend 
the  usual  Sunday  services  conducted  by 
Eev.  Mr.  Williams.  Soon  after  they  were 
called  out,  the  attention  of  Captain  Lam- 
bert, keeper  of  the  jail,  was  called  to  the 
gate,  by  the  sentry  who  was  on  the  roof, 
and  instantly  the  doors  were  burst  open,  a 
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rush  made,  and  Captain  Lambert  thrown 
upon  the  ground  and  held.  The  prisoners 
were  at  the  &ame  moment  seized  and  car- 
ried out.  A  carriage  was  outside,  in  which 
the  criminals  were  placed,  and  a  pair  of 
fine,  dashing  gray  horses  sprang  at  the 
word  in  the  direction  of  Dupont  street. 
At  this  juncture,  the  bell  of  the  Monu- 
mental wivs  rung  in  quick,  sharp  strokes. 
The  excitement  and  uproar  were  terrific, 
the  multitude  surging  now  this  way,  now 
that,  as  the  carriage  dashed  fiercely  along. 
Pistols  were  held  at  the  heads  of  the  cap- 
tives while  they  rode  along,  and  almost 
before  the  crowd  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  prisoners  were  safe  in  the  com- 
mittee's chamber  of  judgment.  The  pris- 
oners were  taken  by  about  forty  armed 
persons,  just'  as  the  sermon  in  the  prison 
had  been  concluded,  and  resisted  to  the 
utmost  the  strong  arm  of  the  capturers, 
weapons  being  presented  with  deadly  aim 
on  both  sides. 

From  every  ward  in  the  city,  and  from 
the  most  lemote  subuiban  parts  withm  the 
soun  !  of  the  "Vigilance  bdl  people  came 
flocJ  mg  breathless  an  1  excite !  to  the 
scene  of  execution  The  streets  presented 
a  scene  of  furioui  maJ  d  soidei  Lnmg 
masses  surged  down  the  b\  niys  through 
the  thoroughtires  and  ovei  the  jlanked 
roads  untd  the  tramp  ani  roar  of  the  mul 
titude  sounded  like  the  leatiig  of  the 
ocein  wives  upon  a  stormj  ihoie  Mont 
gomery  street  ponied  its  t  de  of  human 
masses  i  to  Cj.lifornia  stieet  and  the  Ut 
ter  emptied  its  Ining  contents  like  a 
mightj  rver  upon  the  spot  wheie  the 
prisoners  1  a  I  been  tolten  bj  their  ciptoii 
namely  the  Mgilance  comm  ttee  s  cham 
hers — two  large  frame  houses  ranged  side 
by  Bide  of  twostorj  construction  the  r 
gable  ends  fro^tmg  Battetv  street  m  the 
block  1  etween  Californ  a  ai  d  Pme  «tieets 
The  lower  floors  of  these  buildings  were  oc- 
cupied as  stores — the  upper  apartments  as 
the  Vigilance  chambers,  ea«h  having  heavy 
double  doors,  opening  upon  Battery  street, 
above  which  projected  timbers  and  pulleys, 
such  as  are  used  in  storedofts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hoisting  goods  from  the  ground. 


And  now  an  outcry  and  huzza  rent  the 
air,  and  was  borne  up  from  the  rooms  of 
the  cummittee  far  into  the  city,  until  ten 
thousand  throats  seemed  to  join  in  a  gen- 
eral cheer  and  shout  of  congratulation. 
Ths  committee  were  jji-eparini/  to  execnt'' 
justice  tipoii  the  cfiminals/  A  carriage 
dashed  round  the  corner  and  up  California 
street.  It  was  greeted  with  cheer  after 
cheer.  The  driver  stood  up  in  his  box, 
waved  his  hat,  and  huzzaed  in  reply. 
This  was  the  carriage  in  which  the  prison- 
ers had  been  carried  off  from  the  county 
jail,  and  which  was  now  returning  from 
the  committee  rooms.  It  was  drawn  by 
gray-white  horses,  whose  sides  were  reek- 
ing with  foam  and  perspiration. 

In  the  southern  chamber,  a  rope  had 
been  'reeved'  through  the  block  attached 
to  the  beam  above  the  left  door.  When 
the  door  of  the  northern  chamber  opened, 
a  few  members  appeared  without  their 
coats,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the 
masses  below,  announcing  the  capture  of 
thepri  oners      Cries  of     lanr/fJienup 

1  OIL  an  J  ]  ere  et  sued  and  the  tumult 
each  moment  grew  gieatei  ffe  !  lie 

fhen—neiei  fear — it  is  aU  r  i/l  t  re 
sponded  the  committee  ai  d  a  thnn  lering 
shout  of  wdd  congritulation  nei  t  up  from 
the  suigng  mass  A  few  of  the  commit 
tee  then  smaahed  out  the  glass  aloie  the 
door  of  the  southern  cl  ambei  and  ot  e  of 
their  numbei  i  ounted  ii  to  the  opei  ng 
1  olding  one  end  of  a  rope  De\teiousli 
(lingmg  to  tl  e  clapboards  on  the  outside 
he  u  anaged  to  pass  the  lope  through  tl  e 
block  and  returned  with  the  two  ends  to 
the  floor  Both  doors  of  the  committee 
rooms  were  then  closed — the  fatal  ropes 
If  de 

Seventeen  minutes  had  now  been  spent 
in  rescuing  the  prisoners  from  the  jail, 
con^ejing  them  to  thi,  looms  and  com 
pletmg  the  preliminaries  of  their  execu- 
tion. The  great,  dense,  agitated  crowd 
that  covered  tlie  roofs,  and  clung  by  doz- 
ens to  the  sides  of  all  the  adjoining  houses, 
and  packed  the  streets,  darkened  the  walls, 
and  filled  the  rigging  and  boats  along  the 
doclts,  presented  an  awful  and  imposing 
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spectacle  of  excited,  impatient  and  resolute 
manhood.  Ten  tliousand  faces  were  up- 
turned, when  the  doors  of  both  chambers 
were  simultaneously  jerked  open,  presents 
ing  to  view  each  oi  the  prisoners,  half  sur- 
rounded at  each  door  \>y  committee  men. 
A  terrific  shoitt  rent  the  air. 

The  multitude  tossed  to  and  fro^ahove 
all,  amid  all,  calmly  hut  sternly  stood  the 
band  of  vigilants,  and  in  their  hands  the 
fainting,  drooping,  gasping  criminal'*,  their 
arms  pinioned  and  their  feet  secured. 
The  rope  was  about  their  necks,  their 
coati  having  been  removed,  and  they  stood 
aghast  and  trembling  in  the  brief  second 
of  lifetime  allowed  them  to  confront  the 
stormy  sea  of  human  beings  below.  An- 
other second  of  time,  and  they  were  tossed 
far  out  into  space,  and  drawn  like  light- 
ning to  the  beam's  end.  Both  were  exe- 
cuted at  one  and  the  same  instant,  the 
signal  being  given  throughout  the  cham- 
bers, and  the  members  rushing  back  with 
the  rope  until  the  culprits  each  had  been 
dragged  to  the  block,  and  hung  almost 
motionless  by  the  neck.  Then  a  few  con- 
vulsive throbs,  and  all  was  over.  McKen- 
zte  was  attired  in  gray  pants  and  coarse 
shirt,  and  was  hung  from  the  beam  in  front 


of  the  northern  room ;  while  c 
being  dragged  to  the  fatal  spot  from  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  he  manifested  the 
most  overwhelming  fright  and  terror, 
and  the  countenance  he  exhibited,  when 
brought  up  to  the  door,  was  one  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  looked  upon  it — 
his  face  was  pallid,  his  eyes  upturned,  his 
hair  appeared  to  stand  out  from  the  scalp, 
and  every  fiber  of  his  flesh  quivered  and 
seemed  to  clutch  existence.  Whittaker 
was  more  inditferent  and  unmoved ;  but  he 
was  cleanly  dressed,  and  was  much  the  bet- 
ter looking  man  of  the  two. 

Such  terrible  and  repeated  examples  of 
swift  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  commit- 
tee, proved  effective,  to  a  great  degree,  in 
cleansing  San  Francisco  from  the  horde  of 
criminals  with  which  it  had  so  sorely  been 
infested,  and,  for  a  long  time  after,  the 
citizens  ceased  to  live  in  terror  of  burglars, 
robbers,  assassins,  and  incendiaries.  In 
Sacramento,  too,  where  similar  scenes  of 
retribution  had  been  enacted,  resulting  in 
the  summary  execution  of  those  noted  fel- 
ons, Roe,  Kobinson,  Gibson,  and  Thomp- 
son, the  work  of  reformation  seemed  well- 
nigh  effectuak  Indeed,  the  occupation  of 
a  vigilance  committee  appeared  to  be  over 
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— and  it  existed,  therefore,  for  years,  aa 
scarcely  more  tlian  anominal  organization. 

In  185C,  however,  crime  had  again  be- 
come so  rampant  and  stalked  abruaJ  with 
snch  impunity,  that  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee once  more  took  justice  into  its  own 
hands,  with  an  iron  and  uncompromising 
sway,  though  this  time  not  without  a  fearful 
struggle  with  the  constituted  authorities. 

Tlie  great  exciting  provocation  to  the 
resumption  of  the  committee's  woilt,  at 
this  period,  was  the  deliberate  and  cold- 
blooded murder  of  James  King  of  "William 
(an  appellation  which  he  carried  with  him 
from  Virginia),  editor  of  the  Evening  Bul- 
letin, by  James  P.  Casey,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Times,  both  of  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  King  was  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants 
to  California,  and  was  a  man  universally 
respected  and  admired  for  his  probity  and 
independence.  He  began  the  publication 
of  the  ISulIetin  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  denouncing  the  political  and  moral  cor- 
ruption which  had  gained  for  San  Fran- 
cisco such  an  unenviable  reputation.  The 
manliness  and  courage  with  which  he  pur- 
sued this  work  of  reform  gained  for  him 
the  friendship  of  right-minded  people  of 
every  class,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
enmity  of  the  dishonest  and  criminal. 
Casey,  the  murderer,  was,  both  in  private 
character  and  habits  and  in  his  connection 
with  municipal  politics,  a  man  of  the  class 
to  whom  Mr.  King  was  most  likely  to  be 
obnoxious. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  Mr.  King, 
in  a  rejoinder  to  an  attack  made  upon  him 
in  the  Times,  stated  that  tlie  editor  of  that 
journal,  Oasey,  had  been  an  inmate  of 
Sing  Sing  prison,  and  had  secured  his 
election  to  an  offii?e  in  San  Francisco  by 
fraud,  Casey  called  on  King  for  satisfac- 
tion, failing  to  obtain  which,  he  at  once 
watched  for  him  on  the  street,  and,  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  same  dav. 
the  two  met  in  public.  With  hardly  a 
word  of  warning  —  giving  his  victim  no 
time  for  defense, — Casey  drew  a  revolver, 
and  shot  Mr.  King  through  the  left  breast. 
The  latter  lingered  for  a  few  days  and 
died  on  the  20th. 


The  murder  was  followed  by  the  arrest 
of  Casey,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  jail 
amidst  intense  popular  excitement,  his 
immediate  execution  being  demanded  by 
the  infuriated  multitude.  A  party  of  men, 
numbering  several  hundred,  got  together, 
armed  themselves,  put  several  small  can- 
non on  drays,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
starting  to  attack  the  jail,  but  finally  de- 
sisted. It  soon  became  evident  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  without  an  organization, 
now  deemed  imperative.  A  horde  of  mur- 
derers and  other  notoriously  bad  men  had 
collected  in  the  city,  and  had  long  gone 
unpunished  and  unterrified.  The  next 
morning,  therefore,  the  members  of  the 
old  vigdance  committee  met,  and  began  to 
admit  new  members.  For  three  days  they 
sat  in.  almost  constant  session  tecretly. 
About  twenty-five  hundred  members,  old 
and  new,  were  admitted,  these  binding 
themselves  to  obey  a  committee  of  fifty, 
who  alone  knew  what  was  to  be  done. 

On  the  following  Sunday  morning,  the 
committee  were  ordered  to  assemble,  and 
be  armed  with  a  musket  and  revolver  each. 
They  were  divided  off  into  companies,  and 
officers  appointed.  A  six-pounder  cannon 
was  provided,  and  at  ten  o'clock  they 
marched  to  the  jail,  which  they  sur- 
rounded. The  cannon  was  loaded,  and 
every  musket  was  loaded  with  ball  and  had 
a  fixed  bayonet.  At  one  o'clock,  Casey, 
at  his  own  request, — desirous,  as  he  said, 
to  prevent  bloodshed, — was  surrendered  to 
the  committee,  who  conducted  him  in  a 
carriage  to  their  chambers.  Subsequently 
they  took  Charles  Cora,  the  murderer  of 
General  Eichardson,  United  States  mar- 
shal, unconvicted  on  account  of  the  jury 
disagreeing,  and  lodged  him  in  one  of  their 
rooma.  All  this  took  place  amidst  the 
most  perfect  silence  and  order;  the  forces 
of  the  committee  marched  to  the  jail  with- 
out bugle  or  drum,  and  hardly  a  word  was 
spoken,  even  by  the  thousands  of  specta- 
tors who  witnessed  the  scene. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  King  was  marked  by 
every  manifestation  of  popular  respect  for 
the  deceased.  Stores  were  closed,  houses 
were  hung  with  black,  men  wore  crape  on 
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tluir  amis,  Lells  were  tolled,  and  flags 
were  displayed  at  hiilf-maBt.  Meanwhile, 
Casey  and  Cora's  crimes  liad  been  adjudged 
worthy  o£  death,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  gathering  at  the  funeral,  the  rooms 
of  the  committee  were  surrounded  by  about 
twenty  thousand  people,  who  had  got  an 
intimation  that  the  committee,  fearing  a 
rescue,  had  determined  to  hang  the  crimi- 
nals forthwith. 

A  most  formidable  guai-d  was  arranged 
by  the  committee,  numbering  about  tliree 
thousand  stand  of  muskets  and  two  field- 
pieces.  The  streets  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  rooms  were  cleared  by  tlie 
soldiers,  and  the  bristling  bayonets  that 
were  displayed  in  every  direction  made  the 
scene  one  of  great  solemnity. 

At  about  one  o'clock,  the  workmen  were 
seen  preparing  the  gallows  in  front  of  the 
conimittee  rooms, — now  located  in  a  two- 
story  granite  building, — a  platform  being 
extended  from  each  of  two  front  windows 
of  the  second  floor,  extending  about  three 
feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  building,  and 
provided  with  a  hinge  at  the  outer  line  of 
the  window  sill,  the  extreme  end  being 
held  up  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  a 
beam,  which  projected  from  the  roof  of  the 
building,  and  to  which  the  fatal  rope  was 
also  attached. 

Soon  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  the 
windows,  in  view  of  tlie  multitude,  dressed 
in  their  usual  garments,  and  mounted  the 
platform,  liaving  their  arms  pinioned. 
They  both  appeared  to  be  firm,  and  but 
little  affected  by  the  dreadful  fate  that 
awaited  them.  Before  placing  the  rope 
upon  their  necks,  an  opportunity  was  given 


them  to  speak  to  the  people  assembled. 
Casey  made  a  few  remarks,  but  Cora  did 
not  speak.  At  twenty  minutes  past  one 
o'clock,  everything  being  residy,  the  signal 
was  given,  the  cord  that  held  up  the  outer 
end  of  the  scaffolds  or  platforms  was  cut 
upon  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  the  doom- 
ed men  were  both  launched  into  eternity. 

The  work  of  death  being  ended,  the 
body  of  armed  men  who  had  acted  aa 
guards,  were  all  drawn  up  in  line,  and 
reviewed  by  the  superior  officers;  after 
which,  they  countermarched  down  to  the 
rooms,  and,  entering  one  door,  stacked 
their  arms,  filed  out  at  another  door,  and 
mingled  with  the  citizens. 

Extending  its  operations  throughout  the 
state,  the  committee  determined  to  effect 
a  complete  renovation  of  society, — to  break 
up  and  drive  from  the  state  the  hands  of 
felons  with  which  it  was  infested, — and  to 
awe  into  submission  the  political  bullies 
who  so  largely  controlled  the  elections. 
After  executing  some  four  criminals,  and 
transporting  or  banishing  many  more, 
thus  securing  comparative  quiet  and  order, 
the  committee  relinquished  its  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  tlie  same  was  tlie  case  in 
Sacramento,  Stockton,  San  Joso,  and  other 
places,  where  crime,  uiiawed  and  unpun- 
ished by  courts,  had  been  thus  summarily 
and  sternly  dealt  with  by  an  outraged 
community.  The  committee  on  no  occa- 
sion denied  the  illegality  of  their  acts; 
they  defended  their  course  solely  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  security  for  life 
or  property  either  under  the  regulations  of 
society,  as  then  existing,  or  under  the  laws 
as  then  administered. 
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LXV. 

VICTORIOUS  RACE  OF  THE  YACHT  "AMERICA,"  IN  THE 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAI.  REGATTA.--1851. 


She  Distances,  by  Nearly  Eight  Miiea,  the  Wliole  Pleet  of  Swift  and  Splendid  Competitors,  and  Wins 
"  the  Cup  of  all  Nations  ."—Grand  est  and  Moat  Esciting  Spectacle  of  the  Kind  Ever  Known.— Queen 
Viutoria  Witnesies  the  Match  —Universal  Astonishment  at  the  Result.— Admiration  Kliciled  by  Ihe 
"  America's "  Beaulifal  Model  and  Ingenious  Rig  — Suenea  at  the  "  World's  Exhibition  "  at  London  — 
Grand  Finale  Yet  to  Come  Off— Championship  of  tlie  Sea.— England  Sensitive  on  this  Point.— Her 
Motlo,  "  Rule  Britannia  1"— George  Steers  Builds  tiie  Anierioa— Commodore  Stevens  TaSes  Her  to 
England  —His  ChaUenge  to  All  Countries  —An  International  Prize  RftL*.— Eighteen  Yaohls  Entered, 
—The  Scene  on  Wave  and  Shore.- All  Sails  Set :  The  Signal.— Kvery  Eye  on  "  the  Yankee."— Her 
Leisurely  Movomenis— Allows  Herself  to  be  Distanced —Her  Quality  Soon  Shown—No '■Bellying" 
of  Canvas —Amizing  Increase  of  Speed,— All  Rivals  Passed,  One  by  One.— They  Return  in 
Despair.— Great  Odds  for  the  America.— Is  Visited  by  Queen  Victoria, 


,  RATIFYING,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  pride  of  every  American,  was  the 
announcement  that,  in  the  great  and  exciting  international  jacht 
,  race, — which  formed,  in  an  im jiortant  seiise,the grand 

Jinale  of  the  "  Exhibition  of  the  Industt3'  of  All 
Kations,"  held  in  London,  in  1851, — the  victory  had 
been  won  by  the  clipper  yacht  America,  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  tons,  built  by  Mr.  George 
Steers,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  commanded  by 
Commodore  John  C.  Stevens,  also  of  New  York, 
The  prize  was  no  less  than  "The  Cnp  of  all  Na- 
tions." 

Making  but  an  indiilerent  show  of  contributions 
to  the  \aiioui  deptitmenta  of  art,  science,  and 
manufactures  nt  thit  renowned  exposition,  the 
conclu'iion  had  become  universal,  that  the  United 
States  nould  gun  but  little  eclat  in  that  magnifi- 
cent congiess  of  the  industries  of  civilization.  One 
trial  of  cliampionship,  however,  was  yet  to  be  made 
and  determined,— the  supremacy,  in  respect  to 
mtical  skill,  and  power  of  speed,  upon  that  element. 


architecturaJ  model,  equipment,  i 


the  dominion  of  which  has  ever  been  the  coveted  achievement  of  every  maiutime   i 
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try,  and  of  England  in  paiticular, — the 
liigh  claims  jmt  fortli  bj  tlio  latter  being 
well  understood. 

How  happily  it  was  reserved  for  the 
United  States  to  take  this  honor  to  her- 
self, in  a  manner,  too,  undreamed  of  by 
any  compeer  or  rival,  will  appear  from  the 
following  history  of  the  great  fact,  as  given 
at  the  time  by  the  press  of  both  England 
and  America.  Indeed,  in  respect  to  tlie 
English  journala  and  the  Englisli  public, 
it  can  truly  be  said,  tliat  fair  play  and 
manli/  acknowledgment  of  a  fair  beat 
were  never  more  Iionorabli/  exliibited.  And 
tliis  last-named  fact  is  all  the  more  credit- 
able, when  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  considered.  A  large  portion  of 
tlie  British  peerage  and  gentry  left  their 
residences  and  forsook  their  usual  diver- 
sions, to  witness  the  struggle  between  the 
yaclitsmen  of  England,  hitherto  unmatched 
and  unchallenged,  and  the  Americans  who 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  meet  them. 
All  the  feelings  of  that  vast  population 
swarming  ia  British  ports  and  firmly 
believing  in  "Eule  Britannia,"  as  an  arti- 
cle of  national  faith  ;  all  the  prejudices  of 
the  nobility  and  wealthy  aristocracy,  who 
regarded  the  beautiful  vessels  in  whicli 
they  cruised  about  the  channel  and  visited 
tlie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  every 
summer  as  the  perfection  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, were  roused  to  the  highest  degree ; 
and  even  the  Queen  of  England  did  not 
deem  the  occasion  unworthy  of  her  pres- 


Uiitil  tlie  very  day,  August  twenty- 
second,  1851,  of  this  celebrated  contest,  no 
Englishman  ever  dreamed  that  any  nation 
could  produce  a  yaclit  witli  the  least  pre- 
tensions to  match  the  efforts  of  White, 
Camper,  Katsey,  and  otlier  eminent  build- 
ers; and  in  the  pages  of  the  Yoeht  Li»t 
for  that  very  year  (1851),  there  was  an 
assertion  which  every  man  within  sight  of 
sea  water  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Solent 
would  swear  to,  namely,  that  "  yacht  build- 
ing was  an  art  in  which  England  was 
unrivaled,  and  that  she  was  distinguished 
pre-eminently  and  alone  for  the  perfection 
!i  handling  them."     Of  the  sev- 


enteen yacht  clubs  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
united  kingdom,  not  one  of  them  had  ei'er 
seen  a  foi'eigner  enter  the  lists  in  the 
annual  matches.  It  was  just  Jinown  that 
thei-e  was  an  imperial  yacht  club  in  St. 
Petersburg,  maintained,  it  was  affirmed, 
by  the  imperial  treasury,  to  encourage  a 
nautical  spirit  among  the  nobility,  and 
that  a  few  owners  of  yachts  at  Rotterdam 
had  enrolled  themselves  as  a  club ;  but, 
till  the  America  came  over,  the  few  who 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
flourishing  club  in  New  York  did  not 
regard  it  as  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
or  as  at  all  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
monopoly  of  the  glory  of  the  manliest  of  all 
sjiorts.  The  few  trial  runs  made  by  the 
America,  on  her  arrival  in  English  waters, 
proved  her  to  be  of  great  speed,  and  satis- 
fied tlie  English  critics  that  her  owners 
were  not  so  little  justified  as  at  first  they 
bad  been  thought,  in  offering  to  hack  an 
untried  vessel  against  any  otlier  yacht 
for  the  large  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
or  for  a  cup  or  piece  of  plate.  An  inter- 
esting reminiscence  or  two,  in  this  connec- 
tion, related  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  may  here  he  given, 
namely  i 

There  had  previously  been  some  talk 
among  the  members  of  the  New  York 
yacht  club,  of  a  race  with  the  yachts  of 
England,  and  Mr.  W.  H.Erown,  the  well- 
known  and  skillful  ship-huilder,  had  under- 
taken to  build  a  schooner  that  should  out- 
sail any  other  vessel  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  he  agreed  to  make  the  purchase  of  her 
contmgent  upon  her  success.  His  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  yacht  club.  And 
now,  to  the  master  hand  and  brain  of  that 
accomplished  architect,  George  Steers, 
was  confided  the  task  of  furnishing  the 
model  of  this — to  he — nautical  wonder. 
The  America  was  built.  Fading,  however, 
in  repeated  trials,  to  beat  Commodore 
Stevens's  yacht  Maria,  the  club  were  not 
bound  to  purchase.  But  the  liberality  of 
the  original  offer  was  so  great,  in  assuming 
all  risk,  and  the  vessel  in  fact  proved  her- 
self so  fast,  that  several  gentlemen,  the 
commodore  at  the  head,  determined  to  buy 
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her  and  send  her  out.  She  was  accord- 
ingly purchased,  and  sent  to  Havre,  there 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  members  of  the 
club,  who  were  to  sail  her,  they  fotlowiog 
in  a  steamer. 

Everything  being  made  ready  and  com- 
pleted at  Havre,  they  sailed  thenco  to 
Cowes,  a  seaport  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — the 
scene  of  the  contemplated  regatta.  Their 
arrival  was  greeted  with  every  hospitality 
and  courtesy,  not  only  by  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  royal  yacht  club,  but 
by  the  officers  of  government.  Lord 
Palmerston  issued  an  order  that  the  Amer- 
ica should  be  admitted  in  ill  thp  English 
ports  on  the  footing  of  English  jachts; 
the  custom  hiusca  were  all  made  free  to 
her;   ^nd  tJip  -xdmu  J    ot    thi     stdtion   at 


Portsmouth  iffered  eviy  la&istance  ind 
civihtj  The  Earl  of  ^\ilton  ^nd  the 
veteran  Marqiis  of  Anglesci,  tlin  Htter 
eighty  ycaiis  of  igi,,  wcie  among  the  flist 
visitors  on  board 

When  the  time  for  the  regatta  lame, 
whn,h  was  to  talce  plaie  on  the  most  dati 
gerous  course  po'isible  for  i  stranger — m 
the  waters  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  their 
cunents  and  eddies,  familiar  only  to  those 
aicustomed  to  the  w  iter — greit  solicitude 
was  naturally  felt  by  the  Ameiicans  I't  to 
the  pilot  to  In.  cmploied  Wainin^^  of 
all  soits  from  vinous  quartern  rea(,h"d 
them  not  to  rely  too  much  on  aii^  pilot 
that  might  offer,  and  the  lommodore  was 
natuiiJly  perj  lexed  But  here  again  the 
English  ^dmlnl  nith  an  intuitu  e  percep 
tion  of  the  dilhoulty — of  which  no  men- 


tion, nevertheless,  had  ever  been  made  to 
him — told  Commodore  Stevens  that  he 
would  furnish  him  with  a  pilot  for  whom 
he  himself  would  be  answerable.  The 
offer  was  as  frankly  accepted  as  it  was 
honorably  made.  The  pilot  came  on 
board,  and  never,  for  a  moment,  was  there 
a  suspicion  on  any  mind  that  he  was  not 
thoroughly  honest  and  reliable.  Yet,  so 
strong  was  the  distrust  among  Americans 
outside,  that  oven  after  the  pilot  was  in 
charge,  the  commodore  was  warned,  by 
letter,  not  to  trust  too  much  to  him,  and 
urged  to  take  another  pilot  to  overlook 
him.  But  the  commodore's  own  loyalty 
o£  character  would  not  entertain  such  a 
proposition  —  he  gave  his  confidence  to 
the  pilot  the  admiral  sent  him,  and  it  was 
completely  justified. 

The  London  Times  said  that  never,  in 
the  history  of  man,  did  Cowes  present  such 
an  appearance  as  on  the  eventful  day 
appointed  for  this  race.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  yachts  lay  at  anchor  in  the  roads ; 
the  beach  was  crowded  ;  and  the  esplanade 
in  front  of  the  club  swanned  with  ladies 
■ind  gentlemen,  and  with  the  people  inland, 
who  came  oiei  m  shoals,  with  wives,  sons, 
ind  diughters,  for  the  day.  Booths  were 
eiectelall  along  the  quay,  and  the  road- 
steid  waa  line  with  boats,  while  from 
sea  and  shore  arose  an  incessant  buzz  of 
>oicPS  mingled  with  the  splashing  of  oars, 
the  flapping  ot  sails,  and  the  hissing  of 
steam  from  the  excursion  vessels  prepar- 
ing to  iccompanj  the  race.  Flags  floated 
from  the  beautiful  villas  which  stud  the 
wooded  coast,  and  ensign  and  bargee,  rich 
with  the  colors  of  the  various  clubs  or  the 
devices  of  the  yachts,  flickered  gajly  out  in 
the  toft  mtrning  air.  The  windows  of  the 
houses  whiLh  commanded  the  harbor  were 
filled  from  the  parlor  to  the  attic,  and  the 
'  old  lalts  "  on  the  beach  gazed  moodily  on 
the  low  black  hull  of  "  the  Yankee,"  and 
fepoke  doubtfully  of  the  chances  of  her 
competitors  Some  thought  "  the  Vo- 
lante "  might  prove  a  teaser  if  the  wind 
was  light ,  others  speculated  on  "the 
Alarm '  doing  mischief,  if  there  was  wind 
enough  to  bring  out  the  qualities  of  that 
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large  cutter  in  beating  up  to  windward 
and  in  tacking ;  while  more  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  America  would  carry  off 
the  cup,  "blow  high— biow  low,"  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  little  town 
gave  space  enough  to  the  multitudes  that 
came  from  all  quarters  to  witness  an  event 
so  novel  and  interesting.  Among  the  vis- 
itors were  countless  strangers — Frenchmen 
en  route  for  Havre,  Germans  in  quiet  won- 
derment at  the  excitement  around  them, 
and  Americana  already  triumphing  in  the 
anticipated  success  of  their  countrymen. 

Eighteen  yachts  were  entered,  and  were 
moored  in  a  double  lino  from  Cowes  castle, 
the  Beatrice  being  nearest  that  point,  the 
America' about  midway,  and  the  Aurora 
farthermost.  The  mist  which  hung  over 
the  fields  and  woods  from  sunrise  waa  car- 
ried off  about  nine  o'clock  by  a  very  gentle 
breeze  from  the  westward,  which  veered 
round  a  little  to  the  south  soon  afterwards, 
and  the  morning  became  intensely  warm. 

At  five  minutes  before  ten  o'clock,  the 
preparatory  gun  was  fired  from  the  club- 
house battery,  and  the  yachts  were  soon 
sheeted  from  deck  to  topmast  with  clouds 
of  canvas,  huge  gafC  topsails  and  balloon 
jibs  being  greatly  in  vogue,  and  the  Amer- 
ica evincing  her  disposition  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her  new  jib  by  hoisting  it  with  all 
alacrity.  The  whole  flotilla,  not  in  the 
race,  were  already  in  motion,  many  of 
them  stretching  down  towards  Osborne 
-and  Ryde,  to  get  a  good  start  of  the  clip- 
pers. Of  the  yachts  that  entered,  fifteen 
started,  seven  of  these  being  schooners 
und  eight  cutters. 

Precisely  at  ten  o'clock,  the  signal  gun 
for  sailing  was  fired,  and  before  the  smoke 
liiid  well  cleared  away  the  whole  of  the 
beautiful  fleet  was  under  way,  moving 
steadily  to  the  east,  with  the  tide  and  a 
gentle  breeze.  The  start  was  effected 
splendidly,  the  yachts  breaking  away  like 
a  field  of  race-horses;  the  only  laggard 
was  the  America,  which  did  not  move  for 
a  second  or  so  after  the  others.  Steamers, 
shore-boats,  and  yachts,  of  all  siaes,- buzzed 
along  on  each  side  of  the  course,  and 
spread  away  for  miles  over  the  rippling 


sea — a  sight  such  as  the  Adriatic  never 
beheld  in  all  the  pride  of  Venice — such, 
indeed,  as  was  never  before  known  in  the 
annals  of  yachting.  Soon  after  they 
started,  a  steamer  went  off  from  the  roads 
with  the  members  of  the  sailing  committee 
—Sir  B.  Graham,  Bart.,  commodore,  of 
the  royal  yacht  squadron,  and  other  distin- 
guished gentlemen.  The  American  minis- 
ter, Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  his  son. 
Colonel  Lawrence,  attache  to  the  American 
legation,  arrived  too  late  for  the  sailing  of 
the  America,  but  were  accommodated  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  went  round  the 
island  in  her. 

The  Gipsey  Queen,  with  all  her  canvas 
set  and  in  the  strength  of  the  tide,  took 
the  lead  after  starting,  with  the  Beatrice 
next,  and  then,  with  little  difference  in 
order,  the  Volante,  Constance,  Arrow,  and 
a  flock  of  others.  The  America  went 
easily  for  some  time  under  mainsail,  (with 
a  small  gaff-topsail  of  a  triangular  shape, 
braced  up  to  the  truck  of  the  short  and 
slender  stick  which  served  as  her  main-top- 
mast,) foresail,  fore-staysail  and  jib ; 
while  her  competitors  had  every  cloth  set 
that  the  club  regulations  allowed.  She 
soon  began  to  creep  upon  them,  passing 
some  of  the  cutters  to  windward.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  had  left  them  all 
behind,  except  the  Constance,  Beatrice, 
and  Gipsey  Queen,  which  were  well  to- 
gether, and  went  along  smartly  with  the 
light  breeze.  Once  or  twice  the  wind 
freshened  a  little,  and  at  once  the  Amer- 
ica gathered  way,  and  passed  ahead  of  the 
Constance  and  Beatrice.  Another  puff 
came,  and  she  made  a  dart  to  pass  the 
Gipsey  Queen,  but  the  wind  left  her  sails, 
and  the  little  Volante  came  shimming  past 
her  with  a  stupendous  jib,  swallowing  up 
all  the  wind  that  was  blowing.  The  glo- 
rious pageant,  passing  under  OsboTOe- 
house,  formed  a  pageant  surpassingly  fine, 
the  whole  expanse  of  sea,  from  shore  to 
shore,  being  filled  as  it  were  with  a  count- 
Jess  fleet,  while  the  dark  hull  of  the  Ven- 
geance, eighty-four,  in  the  distance  at 
Spithead,  towered  in  fine  relief  above  the 
tiny  little  eraft  that  danced  around  her ; 
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the  green  hills  of  Hampshire,  the  white 
hatteriea  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  pictur- 
esque coast  of  Wight,  forming  a  fine 
frame-work  for  the  picture. 

As  the  Volant e  passed  the  America, 
great  was  the  delight  of  the  patriotic,  hut 
the  nautical  knowing  ones  shook  their 
heads,  and  said  the  triumph  would  be 
ahort-lived ;  the  breeze  was  freshening, 
and  then  the  sprightly  cutter  must  give 
way,  though  she  was  leading  the  whole 
squadron  at  the  time.  At  half-past  ten, 
the    Gipsey   Queen    caught  a  draught  of 


densely  crowded.  But  the  America  was 
forging  ahead,  and  lessening  the  number 
of  her  rivals  every  moment.  The  Sand- 
heads  were  rounded  by  the  Volante, 
Gipsey  Queen,  and  America,  without  anj' 
perceptible  change  in  point  of  time,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  last  being  apparently 
to  leeward.  Again,  the  wind  freshened, 
and  the  fast  ya«hta  came  rushing  up  before 
it,  the  run  from  the  Sandheads  being  most 
exciting,  and  well  contested.  Here  one  of 
the  West  India  mail  steamers  was  ob- 
served piiddling  her  beat,  to  come  in  for 


wind  in  I  ran  past  the  Volante  -— tl  e  Goi 
stan  e  Anor  ca  Anon  and  Alar  be  ng 
nearly  n  a  I  e  but  n  fiftee  m  n  tes 
the  breeze  f  esl  onod  aga  for  i  short 
t  me  a  I  tl  e  An  ei  i  pi  sed  tl  c  A  r  w 
Consta  CO  and  4.h  m  b  t  o  H  not  ah  1  e 
of£  the  Volinte  or  come  u^  to  tl  e  0  i  se> 
Q  ee      'tn  1    exelimat  o  ?  were   heard     f 

Well    P  other  J  i  athan  i«  i  ot  go    g  to 
1  avo    t  all  1  s     vr  way     etc 

Pa        ^  Ky  le  tl  e  ex    tement  on  shore 
was   veiy  gr  at    ad  the   vast   p  er   was 


><  me  of  tl  e  t  n    anl  a  si  gl  t  roll  of  the 
set     nwards   bega  i   to    mf  art    a    1    el  e 
mot  on  to  the  yacl  ts  in  I  to  re    I  r  exc 
a  on    ts   whether  male  or  female    gl  astlj 
loo!      g  and  un  omfo  t^He 

The  ^acht  Vola  te  Freak  Aurora 
G  psey  Quee  Amei  ca  Beati  ce  Alam 
Arrow  an  i  Baclarte  vere  t  n  ed  ott 
Nor  a  s  Land  h  y  tl  e  t!  e  x  we 
stagger  ng  alo  t  n  tl  e  real  a  d  the 
Wy\en  soo  afteiwards  ha  led  1  e  wind 
ai  d  ftei  t  back  towarls  Co  ve'i 
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At  this  point,  tlie  wind  blew  somewhat 
more  steadily,  and  the  America  began  to 
show  a.  touch  of  her  quality.  Whenever 
the  breeze  took  the  line  o£  her  hull,  all  the 
sails  set  as  flat  as  a  drumhead,  and,  with- 
out any  nreening  or  staggering,  she 
w  liked  ilong  pist  cutter  iind  schooner, 
md  when  off  Ending,  had  left  every 
lessel  in  the  aquidr  fli  behind  her,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Volante,  which  she 
oveitook  ^t  half  past  eleven,  when  she 
very  quietly  hauled  down  her  jib,  —  as 
inu<h  IS  to  say  she  ^ould  give  her  rival 
es  ery  odds  — and  laid  herself  out  for  the 
race  round  the  back  ot  the  island.  The 
weather  showed  signs  of  improvement,  as 
f  Li  as  yichtirtg  w  as  concerned  ;  a  few  sea- 
horses waved  their  crests  over  the  water, 
the  high  lands  on  shore  put  on  their  fleecy 
"  nightcaps "  of  cloud,  and  the  horizon 
looked  delightfully  threatening ;  and  now 
"  the  Yankee"  flew  like  the  wind,  leaping 
over,  not  against,  the  water,  and  increasing 
her  distance  from  the  Gipsey  Queen, 
Volante,  and  Alarm,  every  instant.  The 
way  her  sails  were  set  evinced  superiority 
in  the  cutting  which  the  English  makers 
would  barely  allow,  but,  certain  it  was, 
that  while  the  jibs  and  mainsails  of  her 
antagonists  were  "bellied  out,"  her  canvas 
was  as  flat  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  No  foam, 
but  rather  a  water-jet  rose  from  her  bows  ; 
and  the  greatest  point  of  resistance — for 
resistance  there  must  be  somewhere  — 
seemed  about  the  beam,  or  just  forward  of 
her  mainmast,  for  the  seas  flashed  off  from 
her  sides  at  that  point  every  time  she  met 
them.  While  the  cutters  were  thrashing 
through  the  water,  sending  the  spray  over 
their  bows,  and  the  schooners  were  wet  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  foremast,  the  America 
was  as  dry  as  a  bone.  She  had  twenty-one 
persons  on  her  deck,  consisting  of  the 
owners,  the  crew,  cook,  and  steward,  a 
('owes  pilot,  and  some  seamen.  They 
nearly  all  sat  aft,  and,  when  the  vessel  did 
not  require  any  liandling,  crouched  down 
on  the  deck  by  the  weather  bulwarks. 
The  Gipsey  Queen,  when  a  little  past 
Brading,  seemed  to  have  carried  away  her 
foresail  sheets,  but  even  had  it  not  been 


so,  she  had  lost  all  chance  of  success.  The 
America,  as  the  wind  increased,  and  it  was 
now  a  six-knot  breeze,  at  least,  hauled 
down  her  wee  gaff-topsail,  and  went  away 
under  mainsail,  foresail,  and  fore-staysail, 
so  that  it  required  the  iitmoat  the  steamer 
could  do  to  keep  alongside  of  her.  This 
was  her  quickest  bit  of  sailing,  for  on 
rounding  the  east  point  of  the  island  it 
was  necessary  to  beat  to  the  westward,  in 
order  to  get  along  the  back  of  the  Wight. 

At  11:37,  the  Arrow,  Bacchante,  Con- 
stance, and  Gipsey  Queen,  stood  away  to 
the  north,  to  round  the  Nab,  imagining 
that  it  was  requisite  to  do  so,  as  the  usual 
course  was  to  go  outside  the  lightship, 
though  the  cards  did  not  specify  it  on  this 
occasion.  The  America  and  most  of  the 
other  yachts  kept  their  course  round  the 
Foreland  and  by  Eembridge.  She  ran 
past  the  white  and  black  buoys  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate,  and,  at  11 :47,  tacked  to  the 
west,  and  stood  in  towards  the  Culver  cliffs, 
the  nearest  yacht  being  at  least  two  miles 
to  leeward  or  astern  of  her.  She  was  not 
very  quick  in  stays  on  this  occasion,  and 
it  would  seem  she  was  not  very  regular  in 
that  maneuver,  sometimes  taking  a  minute, 
sometimes  thirty  seconds,  to  perform  it. 
At  11 :  58,  she  stood  out  again  to  the  south- 
east, and,  having  taken  a  stretch  of  a  mile 
or  so,  went  about  and  ran  in  towards  San- 
down.  The  breeae  died  off  at  this  point, 
and  to  keep  the  cutters  and  light  craft  off, 
the  America  hoisted  her  gaff-topsail  and 
jib  once  more.  Under  Shanklin  Chine  the 
set  of  the  tide  ran  heavily  against  her,  but 
still  there  was  nothing  to  feai-,  for  her 
rivals  were  miles  away,  some  almost  liull 
down. 

While  running  under  Dunnose,  at  1 2 :  58, 
her  jib-boom  broke  short  off;  it  was 
broken  by  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
the  men  when  straining  on  it  with  the 
windlass,  and  did  not  snap  from  the  action 
of  the  sail.  This  accident  throw  her  up  in 
the  wind,  and  gave  the  advantage  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  her  opponents, 
while  she  was  gathering  in  the  wreck. 
But  it  was  of  little  use  to  them.  Looking 
away   to   the    east,  they  were   visible    at 
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great  distances,  standing  in  shore,  or 
running  in  and  ont,  most  helplessly  astern 
— the  Aurora,  Freak,  and  Volante,  Jn  spite 
o£  light  winds  and  small  tonnage,  being 
two  or  three  miles  behind.  The  wind  fell 
off  very  much  for  mote  than  an  hour,  and 
it  was  but  weary  work  stretching  along 
the  coast  against  a  baffling  tide,  every 
moment  making  the  loss  of  her  jib  of 
greater  consequence  to  the  America. 


At  ibout  3  20,  the  hree/e  frcihened, 
and  the  America  still  some  milea  ihe'wl, 
slipped  along  on  her  way,  malmg  tirks 
tilth  great  leloiity  and  htindmg  well  up 
Jo  windward.  Her  superiority  was  so 
decided  that  several  of  the  yachts  wore, 
and  went  hack  agoAn  to  Cowes  in  despair  ; 
and,  for  some  time,  the  America  increased 
her  distance  every  second,  the  Aurora, 
Freak,  and  Volante,  keeping  ia  a  little 
fiquadron   together  —  ta«k  for   tack — and 


running  along  close  under  the  cJiffa.  This 
was  rather  unfortunate  in  one  respect,  for, 
in  going  about,  the  Freak  fouled  the 
Volante  and  carried  away  her  jib-boom ; 
and  the  boatman's  pet  became  thereby 
utterly  disabled,  and  lost  the  small  glimpse 
of  fortune  which  the  light  winds  might 
have  given  her. 

Meanwhile,  minute  after  minute,  "  the 
Yankee  "  was  gaining  ground,  and  at  3 ;  30 
was  flying  past  St,  Lawrence  towards  Old 
Cistle  while  the  Bacchante  and  Eclipse 
which  had  been  working  along  honestly 
anl  stcadilj  neie  about  two  and  a  half 
lilies  to  leenail  behind  htr  Further 
iwaj  still  Here  visible  iite  oi  six  yathts 
some  hull  down  bome  dipped  further  still, 
digging  into  tlie  tidewij  -is  hard  as  thej 
oull  and  Ijmg  into  the  wind  as  well  as 
their  1-iils  might  stand  it 

By  this  t  me  the  imeiiea  hod  got  the 
w  nd  Dn  her  quiiter  havirg  ^,0^1^  lound 
Ro(.Len  end  md  thus  havmf,  a  tolerably 
fur  LOurse  from  the  south  to  loithwest, 
up  to  the  Needles  the  w  nd  being  light 
ai  d  the  witer  somewhat  bioken  The 
persons  on  boiid  the  stexmers  were  greatly 
astonished  at  seeing  ahead  of  the  America, 
after  she  had  rounded  Rocken-end,  a  hne 
t,utt«r  with  a  jib  and  foresail  together — 

two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one 
howling  away  with  all  speed  is  if  racing 
aw  vy  foi  her  life  dnd  it  was  =(ometime 
lefDre  thej  c  ul3  be  peisuaded  she  vtas 
n  t  the  Aurora  hut  she  wi?  in  reality  the 
"Wildfire  foit^  two  tons  which  was  taking 
L  little  fchare  m  the  mat  h  t  herself  ind 
hod  passed  the  End  at  3  40  The  Amer 
ica  however  bore  straight  down  for  the 
Lutter,  which  was  thoroughly  well-sailed, 
and  passed  lier  after  a  stern  chase  of  more 
than  an  houi  though  the  Wildfire,  when 
fiist  si£;hted,  was  reckoned  to  be  some  two 
and  a  half  miles  ahead. 

At  5:  40,  the  Aurora,  the  nearest  yacht, 
was  fully  seven  and  one-half  miles  astern, 
the  Freak  being  about  a  mile  more  distant, 
and  the  rest  being  "nowhere."  The 
America  was  at  this  time  close  to  the 
Needles,  upon  which  she  was  running  with 
a  light  breeze  all  in  her  favor, 
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Two  of  the 
Alum  Bay,  and  anchored  there  to  see  the 
race  round  the  Needles,  While  waiting 
there  in  intense  anxiety  for  the  first  vessel 
that  should  shoot  round  the  immense  pil- 
lars of  chalk  and  limestone  which  bear  the 
name,  the  passengers  were  delighted  to 
behold  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  with  the 
royal  standard  at  the  main,  and  the  Lord 
Admiral's  flag  at  the  fore,  steaming  round 
from  the  north-west,  followed  by  the 
Fairy,  and  the  little  dock-yard  tender. 
Her  majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  royal 
family,  were  visible  by  the  aid  of  a  glass 
from  the  deck  of  the  steamers.  The  royal 
yacht  went  past  the  Needles,  accompanied 
by  the  Fairy,  at  5 :  35,  but  quickly  re- 
turned, and  at  5 :  45  lay  to,  off  Alum  Bay, 
The  Fairy  was  signaled  to  proceed  round 
the  Needles,  to  bring  tidings  of  the  race, 
and  at  once  started  on  her  errand. 

But  all  doubt  and  speculation,  if  any 
there  could  have  been,  was  soon  removed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  America  hauling 
her  wind  round  the  cliff,  at  5 :  60.  The 
breeze  fell  dead  under  the  shore,  and  the 
America  lowered  out  her  foresail  and  fore- 
stayaail  so  as  to  run  before  it.  All  the 
steamers  weighed  and  accompanied  her, 
giving  three  cheers  as  she  passed,  a  com- 
pliment which  owners  and  crews  acknowl- 
edged with  uncovered  heads  and  waving 
hats.  At  6 :  04  the  Wildfire  rounded  the 
Needles,  and  bore  away  after  the  schooner, 
which  by  this  time  had  got  almost  in  a 
line  with  the  Victoria  and  Albert;  and, 
though  it  is  not  usual  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  her  majesty  on  such  occasions 
as  a  racing  match — no  more,  indeed,  than 
a  jockey  would  pull  up  his  horse  to  salute 
the  queen,  when  in  the  middle  of  his 
stride, — the  America  instantly  lowered  her 
ensign,  blue  with  white  utars,  thi 
dore  took  off  his  hat,  and  all  his 
lowing  his  order  and  example, 
with  uncovered  heads  for  some  minutes, 
till  they  had  parsed  the  royal  yacht.  The 
stnamers,  as  she  passed  on,  renewed  their 
cheering. 

On    turning    towards   the  Needles,    at 
6:30.   not  a  sail    was   in  sight,  but  the 


breeze  was  so  very  light  that  all  sailing 
might  be  said  to  have  finished ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  America  had  won  the 
cup,  unless  some  light  cutter  ran  up  with 
a  breeze  in  the  dusk  and  slipped  past  her. 
The  steamers  returned  towards  Cowes,  and 
the  royal  yacht,  having  run  close  by  the 
America  under  half-steam  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, went  on  towards  Osborne.  Off 
Cowes  were  innumerable  yachts,  and  on 
every  side  was  heard  the  hail,  "Is  the 
America  Jirst?" — The  answer,  "  Yes." 
"What's  second?" — The  reply,  "Noth- 
ing." 

As  there  was  no  wind,  the  time  con- 
sumed in  getting  up  from  Hurst  Castle  to 
the  winning  flag  was  very  considerable, 
the  America's  arrival  first  not  having 
been  announced  by  gunfire  till  8  :  37.  The 
Aurora,  which  slipped  up  very  rapidly 
after  rounding  the  Needles,  in  consequence 
of  her  light  tonnage  and  a  breath  of  wind, 
was  signaled  at  8 :  46  ;  the  Bacchante  at 
9 :  30 ;  the  Eclipse  at  9  :  46  ;  the  Brilliant 
at  1 :  20  a.  m.,  August  23d. '  The  rest  were 
not  timed.  Thus  the  America  made  good 
all  her  professions,  and  to  Commodore 
Stevens  was  presented,  by  the  royal  yacht 
squadron,  the  well-won  cup. 

On  the  evening  after  the  race  there  was 
a  splendid  display  of  fire-works  by  land 
and  water  along  the  club-house  esplanade, 
at  which  thousands  of  persons  were  pres- 
ent. A  re-union  also  took  place  at  the 
club-house,  and  the  occasion  was  taken  of 
the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence's  presence  to 
compliment  him  on  the  success  of  his 
countrymen  ;  to  which  his  excellency  made 
a  suitable  reply,  humorously  remarking 
that,  though  he  could  not  but  be  proud  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  still  felt  it  was  but 
the  children  giving  a  lesson  to  tbc  father 
— and  if  the  America  should  be  purchased 
by  English  friends,  the  Yankees  would 
nevertheless  try  to  build  something  better 
in  New  York,  so  as  to  beat  even  her  ! 

The  queen  having  intimated  her  desire 
to  inspect  the  America,  the  latter  sailed 
from  Cowes  to  Osborne,  where  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  also  dropped  down.  As  the 
nueen,  with  Prince  Albert,  and  suite,  neared 
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tlie  Ampri  a  the  natioiiil  colors  of  that 
vessel  were  dippecl  oat  of  lespect  to  het 
majestj  and  liised  again,  when  she  had 
proceeded  m  boiid  The  qui,Bn  madi,  a 
I'lose  inspection  of  the  \eaael  attended  by 
(Jommodoi  Ste*  e  la  Colonel  Hamilton 
and  the  officers  of  the  yacht  lemaimng 
half  an  hour  on  b  aid  md  express  nt, 
great  idm  rition  of  the  tamsus  acliooner 
Indeed  the  Aineuca  s  I  eautitul  and  ingen 
ious  model  anl  her  remarl  ible  sailing 
qualities,  were  the  astonishment  of  eveiy- 
hodi 

The  tiiumph  of  the  America  was  due 
alike  to  her  superior  model  and  to  the 
unique  cut  and  fit  of  her  sails.  The  flrat 
thiiif;  that  met  the  eye,  whether  the  vessel 
was  .ifloat  or  in  dock,  was  the  position  of 
the  greatest  transverse  section — in  ap- 
pearance situated  at  ah  out  ten-seventeenths 
of  her  whole  length  from  forward;  at  this 
section,  the  bottom  was  nearly  straight  for 
several  feet  out  from  the  keel,  while  the 
two  sides  included  an  angle  of  about  one 
hundred  degrees.  At  the  forepart,  her 
appearance  contrasted  strangely  witli  the 
observances      of     modern      ship-builtllng, 


namely  the  avoidance  of  hollow  water- 
lines  hers  being  very  concave,  and  her 
forefoot  exceedingly  short,  or,  in  other 
words  the  lower  part  oi  the  stem  and 
gr  pe  forming  a  long  curve,  and  therefore 
onl>  1  small  rudder  being  needed;  in  con- 
bc  I  lence  of  this  there  was,  in  steering, 
1  ut  little  imj  ediment  opposed  to  her  pas- 
sage through  the  water ;  tlie  great  draught 
of  hei  witer  aft,  eleven  feet  four  inches, 
w  th  only  six  feet  forward,  added  also  to 
her  faLility  m  steering.  Any  defect  that 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  this  in 
sailing  on  a  wind,  was  quite  avoided  by 
her  great  depth  of  keel, — two  feet  two 
inches  amidships.  The  copper  was  placed 
upon  her  bottom  with  great  care,  and 
every  possible  projection  avoided,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  friction  in  passing  tlirough 
the  water.  But  by  far  the  most  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  America  was  the 
set  oi  her  sails.  The  hellying  of  the  sails 
of  yachts  universally  —  not  only  when 
running  free,  but  also  when  sailing  on  a 
wind— was,  in  the  case  of  the  America, 
avoided  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  from 
this  arose  much  of  her  superiority. 
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FRIGHTFUL    OATASTROPHE    IN    A    NEW   YORK    FIVE- 
STORY    PUBLIC    SCHOOL-HOUSE    CONTAINING 
1,800    PUPILS.— 1851. 


Panic  Caused  by  a  Call  for  "  Water,"— Furious  Eusli  of  the  Little  Ones  Throughout  the  Vast  Builiiing, 
to  Escape  the  Supposed  Tire. — The  Stair  Railing  Breaks,  and  they  are  Precipitated  to  the  Bottom,  in 
Helpless  Agony. — Nearly  Fifty  Children,  in  Their  Beauty  and  Innocence,  Suffocated  to  Death. — Hun- 
dreds of  Families  in  Mourning. — Slight  Source  of  all  this  Horror, — Sudden  Illness  of  a  Teacher. — 
Cries  of  "  Help  I"  for  Her. — Heard  in  the  Other  Rooms, — Fatal  Misapprehension. — Instant  and  Awful 
Fright. — Vain  Attempts  to  Escape  — They  all  Pour  Porth  at  Once, — The  Street-Door  Locked ! — 
Bewildered  Crowds, — Their  Headlong  Descent.— A  Pile  of  Bodies,  Fourteen  Feet  Square. — Their 
Sighs  and  Wri things. — Arrival  of  the  Firemen. — Entrance  Effected  by  Them. — Thousands  Waiting 
Outside, — Indescribable  Excitement. — Anguish  of  Parents. — Eescuing  the  Sufierers. — Scenes  Among 
the  Little  Ones. — Sweet  and  Tender  Devotion  — Burial  of  the  Innocents. 
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lESSONS    and  examples  of  wholesale  casoalty,  almost 
without  number,  and  of  appalling  character,  checker 
the  history  of  a  hundred  years,   showing  the  uncer- 
tainty of  even  the  most  forecasting  pnidence  and  judg- 
ment, and  illustrating,  with  frightful  impressi^  tl     p      arious  tenure 
of  human  life.     But  seldom,  if  ever  before — be  t  ^    t  f  Ily      d — has  such 
I  calamit}  as  the  one  now  to  be  narrated  hef  II         nj  nunity  ;  sel- 
dom, ]f  ever  before,  in  modern  times,  has  ther    b             1      d  to  the  actual 
experience  of  so  many  hearts  and  homes,  the  an        h    f  tl        oft-repeated 
words,    "the  slaughter   of  the  innocents"  of  which,  sages,  poets,   and 
divines  have  discoursed,  through  the  long  lapse  of  ages. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  November  20, 
1851,  that  the  city  of  New  York  was  agitatod  by  the  repoi-t  of  a  most 
dieadful  lataatrophe  at  "Ward  School  No  26,  in  Greenwich  avenue,  near 
Jefferson  market  At  first,  by  a  singular  reversion  of  the  usual  form  of  j-umor,  not 
lialf  the  truth  was  told  ;  it  was  reported  down  town  that  tlio  stairs  of  the  school-house 
had  gii'en  way  and  that  a  dozen  children  were  killed.  This  was  enough  to  startle  all 
the  residents  of  that  section  of  the  city  who  were  away  from  home,  and  all  sorts  of  vehi- 
cles were  at  once  summoned  to  convey  them  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The  building 
was  a  lofty,  four-story  brick  and  stone  structure,  having  a  basement,  on  a  level  with  the 
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&tieet  ].i\ed  with  flag  atones,  an(l  which 
constituted  the  play  ruom  of  the  scholars. 
The  pnmaiY  depaitment  occupied  the  sec- 
onl  floor  the  third  floor  was  used  hy  the 
more  advanced  scholars  and  the  front 
served  11  a  leeture-ioom  and  for  school 
examinations 

The  slight  Ltuae  from  which  flowed  this 
greit  strea  1  of  horroi  igony,  and  death, 
appeirs  to  hai  e  been  that  Miss  Harrison, 
principal  of  tlie  female  department,  had 
been  slightly  mdispoied  for  a  few  days, 
hut  still  onsideied  heiselE  equal  to  going 
on  with  her  arduous  duties  But,  on  this 
afternoon  nhile  hearing  the  recitations  of 
1  Hrge  class  m  a  room  m  the  rear  of  the 
thud  story  she  was  atfktked  with  a  mo- 
mentiry  paralj  sis  of  the  tongue  ;  she  tried 
tosfeik  1  ut  onlj  made  in  unintelligihle 
n>i8e  In  hei  effort  to  ait  culate,  her  face 
was  diawn  into  d  sagreeal  le  contortions, 
which  alarmel  het  mpiln  who,  supposing 
she  hid  tainted  r«  hed  ti  the  door  open- 
ing into  the  large  room  adjacent,  and  which 
was  occupied  by  several  hundred  pupils, 
and  screamed  for  "water."  The  children 
in  that  room,  supposing  the  w^ter  was 
wanted  to  put  out  a  fire,  sprang  towards 
the  outer  door  in  a  mass,  crying  "Fire!" 
"Fire!"  with  frightful  energy.  Tliis 
cry  attracted  the  attention  of  Miss  Whit- 
ney, principal  of  the  primary  department, 
on  the  second  floor,  who  opened  tho  door 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,— doing  which, 
so  contagious  was  the  terror,  she  was  in- 
stantly swept  by  tho  hurrying  mass  of 
pupils  behind  her  into  the  hall,  eddied 
into  the  current  descending  from  the  story 
above,  and  carried,  against  all  her  powers 
of  resistance,  down  to  tho  bottom  of  the 
steps  at  the  basement ;  and  she  had 
scarcely  been  there  two  seconds  before 
the  railing  by  the  side  of  the  stairs  hegan 
to  give  way.  After  Miss  Whitney  had 
been  thus  forced  from  the  primary  school, 
tho  children,  ew  wiosse,  took  the  alarm,  and 
forced  their  way  from  the  various  apart- 
ments. 

And  now  a  scene  of  the  most  horrible 
description  presented  itself,  one  which  no 
jmi^ination  can  adequately 


language  describe.  The  children  came 
rushing  impetuously  down  the  stairs  in 
constantly  accumulating  throngs,  until  the 
stairway  wais  choked  up ;  tho  outer  door 
communicating  with  the  street  being 
locked,  according  to  custom,  during  school 
hours.  The  halusters  which  guard  the 
staircase  became  hroken  by  the  pressure, 
first  near  the  hottom,  and  then  the  adja- 
cent rails,  being  proportion  ably  weakened, 
gave  way  from  step  to  step,  and  stair  to 
stair,  and  were  precipitated  with  the  poor 
distracted,  struggling,  and  half-gasping 
creatures  who  were  crushed  against  them 
headlong  into  the  pit  beneath,  already 
crowded  to  suiTocation  with  those  who  had 
been  first  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
in  their — alas  ! — vain  attempt  to  escape  to 
the  street.  Unappalled  by  the  spectacle 
before  them,  the  children  from  above — 
th&re  were  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifl^y-one  in  the  building,  precisely  the 
number  of  years  since  the  birth  of  Him 
who  first  proclaimed  to  "these  little  ones," 
that  "of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
— still  came  pouring  down  from  above, 
crowding  those  before  them  off  the  stair- 
case into  the  area  below,  which  was  rapidly 
filling  with  the  bodies  of  the  wounded,  the 
suffocating,  the  dying,  and  the  dead. 
Many  of  tjiem  struck  their  heads  against 
the  rough  corners  of  the  steps  as  they  fell, 
— -the  stairway  leading  by  a  series  of  short 
stairs  and  landings  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, making  a  right-angled  instead  of  .a 
spiral  staircase,  and  forming  a  sort  of  well, 
about  ten  feet  square,  from  the  roof  to  the 
basement  floor. 

The  sight  of  all  these  horrors  seemed 
only  to  aggravate  the  terrors  and  despera- 
tion of  those  who  witnessed  them ;  and 
before  any  check  couid  be  given  to  the 
furious  tide  of  panic-stricken  little  ones 
and  the  accompanying  flood  of  agony  and 
death,  the  well  or  area  was  in  two  minutes 
filled  with  human  bodies,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  from  the  basement  to  the  third  step 
of  the  stairs  rising  from  the  second  floor. 
There  lay  full  fourteen  square  feet  of  lit- 
tle bodies,  vfnthing,  struggling,  shrieking, 
perishing  with  bruises    and  suffocation, 
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which  only  a  few  mtmites  before  were 
animated  by  ehildkood's  cheerful  and 
happy  hcaitt ' 

But  there  wis  more  thin  one  gate  of 
deith,  through  whjch  these  hapless  inno- 
cents were  doomed  to  piss  Minj  fl.i  d 
ing  their  escape  through  the  fiont  door 
lut  otf  tried  to  escape  hj  the  hack  waj 
wheie  also,  hj  •sufEocation,  deith  followed 
Others  leaped  from  the  windows  and  were 
dan^eroualv  wounded  An  alum  soon 
spreid  through  the  streets  tint  the  school 
house  was  on  flie, — the  flie  hell  rang  out 

piny  was  promptlj  on  the  spot,  with  a 
hrtfe  bod\  of  police  The  front  door  was 
opened,  and  there  was  presented  to  their 


open  window,  urging  him  to  jmnp  to  the 
pavement,  and  calling  to  some  person 
to  "catch  brother  Tommy."  "Jump, 
Tom/my P  said  he,  "jtiTiip,  and  I'll  jump, 
too ! "  A  gentleman,  looking  up,  had 
just  time  t  rai  e  his  hinds  and  make  an 
effort  to  citrh  the  boj  is  he  leijed  from 
the  windon  Fortunatclj  he  su  ceeded 
in  citcl  ng  hjm  and  then  his  brother  fol- 
lowed whom  he  also  caight 

Such  an  e^amfJe  once  set  hid  ready 
followers  and  so  the  littl  felloW!  to  the 
number  f  twenty  were  thus  caught  as 
theyjumpei  They  probably  wtuld,  un- 
frightened,  have  hesitated  to  jump  one- 
quarter  of  the  distance;  but,  almost  terri- 
fied to  death,  they  thought  not  of  the  dan- 


e     b  the  a  aUnch    of 

terror  str    ke     hun  a 

J,    e[  ulchre  of  tl 

deitl       As  t  Wi 

to  g  t     p  tl 


tl 


>  ed  as 
SI  I   oth  e   1 


,  t\  anl  tl  e  yaw 
mult  t  de  no  V  st  fle  I 

nposs  ble  ho  e  e 
W11  tl  tie  bole 
I,  y  ia  CO  1 1  1SS  St  It 

ded   t       onvey  tl  e 


I  d  tl  e  deid  t    t!  e  stit  on  h 


rby 


Under  th  s  fitil  impres  oi  thit  a  fi.ie 
hal  occ»  rred  and  ght  1  e  rag  g  n  ome 
I  t  of  tl  e  b  1 1  ng  others  of  tl  e  fiiemen 
tl  ed  tl  e  r  1  Id  rs  to  tl  e  ^^•i!l  n  1  strove 
t     effect   an   a  I  on   t     the  w  ndow 

E^on  heie  they  were  met  by  the  inmates 
stiivmg  to  mike  t  desperate  escape  to  the 
stieet  Their  attention  was  at  once  at- 
trai  ted  to  a  small  hoy,  who,  holding  a 
jounger  hrothei  h\  the  hand,  stood  in  an 


ger  before  n  tl  e  i  d  stracted  desire  to 
escape  tl  e  awtul  abyss  behind  them,  into 
wh  cl  so  1  \  ot  the  classmates  had 
been  dr  ie  But  one  f  the  nineteen  or 
twe  ty    th  s    1  heiated   uttered    a   single 

vord  1  he  s  I  late  1  n  safety.  One,  as 
1  e  a  aught  excH  med  good  bye,"  and 
staited  for  hoie  When  at  last,  order 
was  restored  nd  tl  e  chddren  up  stairs 
were  release  1  tl  p  e  w  s  upon  every  face 
tl  at  pas  ed  0  t  of  tl  e  b    lling  an  almost 

uearthly  lool  — a  w  1 1  bewildered  stare, 
li  tl  ough  tl  ey  1  al  been  vrested  from  the 

e  y  jaws  of  de»th 
Many  of  the  children  who  were  taken 
out  alive  were  badly  injured,  and  numbers 
of  others  were  taken  out  quite  dead,  some 
from  the  effects  of  the  fall,  and  some  from 
suffocation.      About   forty   were    at   once 
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tivlsen  from  tlic  mass  quite  dead,  and  some 
othei'S  died  immediately  after  leiiig  re- 
leased. The  news  spread  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  whole  neighborhood — thou- 
sands of  persona  rushed  to  the  spot — and 
mothers  and  fathers,  frantic  with  grief, 
ran  wildly  from  place  to  plaee,  to  find  their 
children.  One  beautiful  but  frantic  young 
mother  was  seen  looking  up  to  heaven  in 
despair,  and  crying  "  My  ehild  I  my  ehild  I " 
as  she  stood  before  the  fair  form  and  most 
lovely  countenance  of  her  little  boy  of 
seven  sweet  summers,  now  cold  in  death. 

At  the  statiou-hpuse,  tbe  sight  was  truly 
appalling.  Mothers  were  rushing  in  by 
scores  and  hundreds,  wringing  their  hands, 
and  calling  their  children  by  name,  and 
when  one  was  recognized  among  the  dead, 
the  mother's  anguish  gave  vent,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  most  piercing  and  irre- 
pressible cries  One  poor  woman  went 
nto  tl       1. 1  nd     ft  g    b     t 

Idly  f  pi  t  plac  fit  f 
h       hid        dad    1        \      \  U 

t  t  th  t  p  t  tl    t  1    m 

1    t      d   t        E  tl        t 

b  g    f      f  tl       g  y  f  1 

d  t     t  to      tl  "Tl    I        f     1 

h    t       b  i  Id  g      w     tl 

several  instances,  his  only  child  a  corpse. 
The  officers,  too,  and  the  reporters  for  the 
press,  who  were  present,  were  far  from 
being  unconcerned  witnesses  of  the  melan- 
choly scene ;  few  if  any  dry  eyes,  indeed, 
were  there  visible. 

During  the  height  of  the  excitement, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  col- 
lected in  the  neighborhood  of  the  building, 
all  intensely  agitated,  and  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  apprehension.  The 
mayor,  the  chief  of  police,  the  recorder, 
judges,  police  captains,  and  all  the  promi- 
nent officers  and  citizens  in  that  part  of 
the  city,  were  on  hand  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, rendering  the  most  efficient  service. 
A  number  of  physicians  were  also  promptly 
in  attendance,  to  render  such  professional 
aid  as  could  be  made  available;  but,  un- 
happily, that  was  not  much.  Almost  all 
the  dead  were  suffocated ;  for,  before  the 
balusters  gave  way,  the  lower  area  was  so 


packed  that  those  who  were  pre- 
cipitated from  the  densely  crowded  stairs 
did  not  strike  the  pavement,  but  fell  upon 
the  heads  of  those  below,  and  m  their  turn 
were  rapidly  covered  with  the  bodies  of 
others  which  succeeded  them. 

One  poor  girl,  who  was  on  the  stairs 
after  the  balusters  had  gone,  feeling  her- 
self pressed  towards  the  fataJ  edge,  threw 
her  arms  around  a  younger  girl  next  to 
her,  who,  having  more  support^  stood  in 
no  immediate  danger.  The  little  one, 
feeling  the  grasp  of  her  friend,  said, 
"  Anne,  let  go,  please,  or  you  will  drag 
me  down  with  you."  And  Annie  did  let 
go ;  she  kept  her  footing  for  a  few  wee 
seconds,  and  then  reeled  and  fell  upon  the 
mass  of  sufferers  below.  She  was  ainoiuj 
the  dead. 

Letitia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr, 
Justice  Bleaklev  was  a  pupil  in  one  of  the 
m  11   las  1  wh      tl      ]  Id  Id 

f      tl       t  J    1     w  d  w  tl    th 

t  and  tl         11  w     t  1  wn  t  J,  th 
f    p      th    t         g  Wl       tl 

d  d    g   b  1  w     t  I  1      p 

f  th      t  p      b        tl  1     f  1 

hit  d      n     Ij  th  1 

IS    1        t      ff      t  1  1  d    wy      d 

sleepy,  and  finally  said  to  a  little  girl 
beside  her,  "  Antoinette,  I  am  going  to 
sleep."  At  this  moment  a  piece  of  wood 
fell  upon  her  head,  and,  cutting  it  near  the 
temple,  the  blood  flowed  profusely  for  a 
while ;  this  had  the  effect  of  reviving  her, 
and  of  restoring  her  fully  to  consciousness, 
so  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  little  creature 
was  extricated  from  her  perilous  situation. 

An  instance  of  fraternal  devotion,  beau- 
tifully affectionate,  was  that  of  Alfred 
Gage,  who,  after  reaching  the  ground  floor 
in  safety,  saw  his  brother  on  the  fatal 
staircase,  vainly  seeking  to  retain  his  foot^ 
ing.  Alfred  attempted  to  stem  the  living 
tide,  and  to  make  his  way  through  it  to 
assist  his  brother,  but  his  efforts  were 
fruitless, — and  so,  placing  himself  heroic- 
ally jnst  below  where  his  brother  stood 
poised,  he  told  him  to  spring  down.  Thus 
called  upon,  the  boy  made  the  frightful 
leap  into  the  arms  of  his  brother,  and  both 
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fell  among  the  dying  iind  wounded,  witli 
out  being  in  tlie  least  injured. 

At  the  time  of  the  alacni,  Miss  Hictgins, 
one  of  the  teachei-s,  had  eighty  childieii, 
from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  in  a  clis3 
1    im    sixteen    feet    equaie       The    panic 


Among  the  miny  peculiir  eacipei  was 
that  of  a  gill  of  ihout  ten  jeaibol  age, 
who  jumped  tiom  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  femile  depirtmeiit,  and  wis  partially 
(.aught  bj  a  man  who  saw  the  act  The 
girl  escaped  with  onl\  ■*  spiained  ankle, 
while  the  mau  was  quite  setiouslj  Vmised 
by  the  concussion 

Many  were  struck  witli  admiration  at 
the  conduct  of  a  very  youug  lad,  who  al- 
most fought  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  class- 
rooms in  the  female  depaitment  to  pre 
vent  the  sdioUrs  frcm  lushmg  into  the 
hall  and  thence  into  the  ab^  ^t>  of  destine 


■side  them- 
selves,  and  quite  a  number  began  to  take 
off  their  clothes  and  shoes.  This  was  a 
singular  and  unaccountable  proceeding, 
but,  being  commenced  by  some  of  the 
scholars,  the  rest  followed  their  example, 
not  knowing  what  they  did. 


tion.  He  made  the  most  manful  struggles, 
but  was  finally  forced  along  with  the 
current,  and  came  very  near  going  down 
the  dreadful  precipice  at  the  front  stairway. 
One  girl,  about  nine  years  old,  came 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  a  violent  death. 
She  had  been  forecd  over  the  fatal  brink 
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by  tlie  crowd  that  pressed  and  swayed  from 
above,  but  it  chanced  that  her  drose  caught 
upo  a  project  ng  fiagme  t  of  tl  e  b  lu? 
te  and  1  eld  1  ^r  toi  at  least  a  m  ute  o  et 
tl  e  J  a  n  ng  gulf  SI  e  va.  h  ally  re 
c  ed  by  the  ell  j  dged  n  nige  ne  t  of 
son  e  hoys  nbo  o  ejed  her  t  i  jlace  of 
afety 

The  1    e    of  tno    1  Id  vere  swel 

just  at  tl  e  mon  e  t  of  tl  e  b  eak  ug  ot  the 
ra  h   h  ost   fo  t  nate  u    stan  e 

Two  ch  Idie     the  one  a  g  rl  n  ne        ten 
years  old   and  tl  e  other  a  1    y   f     x  >  ear 
were    ush  ng      tl  the  tl     ng  to  get  d    vn 
sta    s    but  _j  at  ■vs  tl  e  b  y   read  ed  thp 
lo  r  he  ti  ougl  t  of  1     hat  a  d  lete  m  ne  I 

ottog  wtlot  t  Has  ster  n  i  te  1 
to  hur  J  1  n  0  h  t  11  that  could  be  sa  I 
ull  ot  p  e  a  1  pon  h  to  go  a  3  a 
they  both  returne  1  to  fi  d  h  s  hit  J  st 
betore  tl  ey  1  ad  r  se  i  tl  e  s  hool  r  on 
the  r  1  ng  ga  e  i\  J  pi  nging  hundr  il% 
do  vn  tl  e  ^veli  ±  the  sta  b  t  the  1  ttle 
boy  and  I  s  s  ter  were  saved— f  before 
the  hat  wi*!  fo  1  perso  got  nto  the 
room  a  d  1  rev  nted  any  no  of  tl  e 
ch  Idre    fro     [as    got 

0  tl  e  day  s  c  eed  ng  th  i  )  n  nt  ble 
occu  ren  o  a  ju  j  was  s  nm  ed  to  n  al  e 
an  ffic  a\  vest  gat  o  of  U  tl  e  c  q 
sta  es  c  nne  ted  w  tl  t  Am  ng  oth  r 
T  ct  ms  exa  d  by  the  wa  tl  e  bod 
of  Virg  a  M  I  gay  te  years  old  SI  e 
was  neatly  lad  o  t  n  hpr  coffin  had  o 
n  arl  f  ^olBn  e  on  1  r  bol  1  ut  s  e  ed 
as  f  si  e  wa  i  etlv  rej  o  ng  n  a  gen 
tie  al  n  1  er  S  ttocat  o  had  caus  d  1 
deitl  The  appea  a  e  of  tl  e  fa  r  a  eet 
f  rm  of  \  rg  a,  toucl  ed  ■%!!  hearts  w  th 
deepe  t  sadness 

A  n  one  mela    I  oly     ght  ut  11  met  the 
J  ry  at      ho  se  wl  ere  lay  tl  e  two  lo     I> 
Woollen  cl  Idren  abrothera  d   ister  wl 
had  both  been  taken  up  dead,  and  ^s 
now  laid  out,  in  affection's  embrace,    n 
couch.     The    girl,    a  even   years    and 
month  old,  waa  a  beautiful  creature 
in  death,  and  had  been  one  of  the  m 
promising  pupils  of  her  age  in  school ;  tl 
boy  waa  almost  ten  years  old,  and  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  his  sister.     The  poor 


mother  had  only  a  short  time  previous  lost 
one  child,  and  this  blow  had  rendered  her 
not  only  ch  Idless  b  t  w  U  n  gh  a  lunatic. 
Gr  ef  anl  tears  alone  c  uld  lep  t  the  feel- 
n^s  ot  the  h  u  a  heart  u  lee  sucli  cir- 
n  ta  es  Tl  s  ce  ta  nly  waa  the  testi- 
mony ot  tho  e  ho  gazed  [on  the  two 
ch  Idren  of  th  berea^  e  I  and  1  eart-broken 
motl  r  OS  tl  e  1  ttle  ones  lay  n  their  last 
sleej  on  eartl  fo  tl  o  tear  i,l  atened  in 
tho  eye  of  many  vl  o  ha  I  1  ng  been 
tr  gers  to  s  1  eni'it  ons 
At  notl  er  1  o  e  the  j  ry  tiund  the 
bo  Ij  of  Abby  Ai  t  ette  Jacob  s,  a  little 
le  than  se  e  jea  s  of  age  So  calm  and 
w  aome  ipj  eared  the  orp  e  of  this  sweet 
young  creat  re  tl  t  tl  e  foreman  called 
pon  tl  e  ]  rors  tt  e  bickg  ounl  to  come 
a  d  see  t  for  sad  he  p'ltl  et  cally,  "I 
neve  aw  a  mo  a  ^el  c  countenance  in 
my  life  Th  s  was  tr  e  tor  no  mark  of 
suffe  ng  could  be  obser  ed  on  tl  e  face  of 
the  ch  Id  — a  s  le  rathe  rested  upon 
tl  e  I  2  s  a  f  tl  e  p  nt  pass  ng  away 
pang  h  1 1  ngered  to  mpresa  a 
Tihat  as  n  ts  enrtl  ly  prison 
i-e  t  to  God 
The  p  rensofsoue  ftl  e  deal  children 
wer  ery  joo  a  11  s  those  of  some 
of  tie  nju  d  sclola  a  d  n  aome  in- 
st  c  a  they  were  ot  e  en  prepa-ed  with 
f  d  to  b  rj  tl  e  r  dead  0  Saturday 
n  oming  the  efore  one  of  ti  e  I  ool  trus- 
tees took  a  carnage  and  vis  ted  most  of 
tl  e  de  t  tute  I  ereaved  parents  He  found 
tl  e  poor  creat  rea  n  some  nstances,  in 
the  leepe  t  of  poverty  1  ^ng  even  in  cel- 
1  r  a  d  n  bock  garrets  anl  to  tl  ose  who 
eally  ncede!  t  1  ef  was  cheerfully 
g  ven  One  poo  low  voman  who  bad 
an  nj  ed  1  Id  as  n  tl  e  t  of  borrow- 
ng  cents  to  b  y    ome  b    cu  t  for  her 

ff  p  wh       tic  tiustee  e  tered,  and, 

n  1  ppiying  her  with  a  few  dollars  to 

n  h  the  forlorn  and  injured  babe,  she 
1  d  u  h  copious  tears  of  thanlcfulness  for 
th  tt  aa  fairly  prevented  utterance. 
F  thing  was  done  that  sympathy, 
!  i  dness,  and  generosity,  could  devise. 
In  many  cases,  orders  were  given  for  cof- 
fins and  burials,  and  for  all  necessary  arti- 
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cles  to  array  tlio  little  bodies  ai>pi'Opriately 
and  have  them  convej'ed  to  the  grouBd, 
The  teachers  of  all  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  schools  were  employed  in 
visiting  the  sick,  and  rendering  assistance 
to  the  bereaved  parents,  and  their  good 
offices  tended  much  to  assuage  the  agony 
of  many  a  poor  mother's  heart.  In  their 
attentions  to  the  injured,  they  were  very 
assiduous,  and  nothing  was  wanting  on 
their  part  to  soothe  the  sick  bed  of  the 
suffering  children. 

Not  the  Jeast  melancholy  object  con- 
nected with  this  tragical  event,  was  the 
interior  of  the  building  itself,  where  these 
fifty  promising  children  were  so  suddenly 
ushered  into  eternity,  and  where  a  still 
greater  number  were  injured  and  made 
invalids.  So  great  was  the  excitement  on 
the  succeeding  day,  that  hundreds  of  per- 
sons still  crowded  around  the  school-house 
and  the  police  station,  anxious  to  hear 
every  new  particular  concerning  the  catas- 
trophe. Police  officers  guarded  the  doors, 
to  prevent  the  rush  of  curious  visitors  from 
overrunning  the  school-rooms,  and,  in  the 
interior  of  the  building,  officers  were  sta- 
tioned to  keep  order  among  those  who 
gained  admittance.  The  first  thing  that 
struck  the  attention,  on  entering  the  build- 
ing, was  the  scathed  and  naked  stairway, 
and  the  iragments  of  the  shattered  Lalus- 
ter  strewed  over  the  basement  floor.  These 
balusters  ,were  not  strong— far  less  so,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive,  than  they  should 
have  been  for  a  building  the  uses  of  which 
necessarily  subjected  them  to  a  heavy 
pressure  in  the  daily  dischaige  of  one  to 
two  thousand  children.  Passing  on  now 
U>  the  deserted  school-rooms,  everything 
was  found  remaining  precisely  as  it  had 
been  left  by  its  flying  occupants ; — the  open 
books,  the  slates  covered  with  exercises 
and  half-finished  sums,  piles  of  hats, 
masses  of  cloaks  and  other  garments  of  the 
children,  and  innumerable  memorials  of 
the  populous  school-room,  were  strewed 
about  upon  the  desks  and  over  the  floor,  all 
possessing  in  their  abandonment  a  most 
melancholy  interest  In  due  time,  persons 
were  employed  by  the  trustees  to  gather 


up  the  garments  of  the  poor  dead  children 
and  convey  them  to  the  stati  on-hou  se, 
where  they  were  spread  out  and  ari-anged 
for  the  inspection  of  those  friends  who 
could  identify  them.  The  sight  presented 
by  the  woe-stricken  and  ghastly  faces, 
frantic  gestures,  and  bewailing  expres- 
sions, of  these  afflicted  parents,  was  dis- 
tressing in  the  extreme.  As  might  be 
expected,  some  of  the  bereaved  parents 
became  hopelessly  insane. 

But  all  this  might  have  been  even  worse, 
but  for  the  admirable  coolness  and  consid- 
eration of  tine  individual.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  alarm,  and  the  overwhelming 
rush  which  was  made  for  the  door,  seem 
to  have  taken  the  teachers  utterly  by  sur- 
prise, and  to  have  communicated  to  them 
a  portion  of  the  delirious  terror  from  which 
the  disaster  sprang.  It  was,  however,  to 
the  self-possession  of  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors, Mr.  McNally,  principal  of  the  male 
department,  that  was  due  the  peremptory 
closing  of  the  door  of  his  apartment,  which 
prevented  its  inmates  from  escaping  and 
thus  contributing  their  distraction  and 
lives  to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Had  the 
control  of  his  consciousness  and  self-com- 
mand failed  him  at  this  intensely  critical 
moment,  the  loss  of  life  must  have  been 
terribly  aggravated. 

Most  of  the  two-score  or  more  victims 
of  this  dreadful  calamity  wore  buried  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Seventeen  were 
interred  in  Greenwood  cemetery  on  Sat- 
urday, and  their  funerals  were  attended 
by  the  surviving  members  of  the  classes  to 
which  they  belonged.  '  At  the  Baptist 
church  in  West  Sixteenth  street,  funeral 
ceremonies  were  conducted  at  the  same 
hour  over  the  remains  of  four  of  the  youth- 
ful dead.  Touching  allusions  were  made 
in  the  funeral  sermon  by  the  pastor,  to  the 
sweet  and  to  him  familiar  faces  which  lay 
before  him.  They  were  all,  he  sai-l,  giris 
of  fine  intellectual  endowment,  and  were 
all  treading  the  same  path,  attending  the 
same  school,  and,  in  the  Sunday-school 
connected  with  that  church,  they  were  all 
in  one  class.  Thus,  in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  inspiration,  "they  were  lovely  in 
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their  lives,  and  in  their  deatli  they  wero 
not  separated,"  After  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  of  sorrow,  by  the  choir,  the  congre- 
gation passed  round  the  aisles,  in  order  to 
look  upon  the  faces  of  the  dear  departed 
children  for  the  last  time — a  sad  sight, 
indeed,  those  gentle  forms  and  fairest  of 
faces,  now  motionless  in  death.  The  four 
coffins  were  alike,  and,  as  the  children 
were  nearly  of  the  same  ago,  they  were 
ahout  the  same  size.  Though  not  sisters 
in  life,  they  looked  so  in.  death. 

As  already  stated,  seventeen  of  the 
unfortunate  children  were  on  Saturday 
conveyed  to  Greenwood  cemetery,  and  in 
one  hearse  four  little  bodies  were  to  be  seen. 
The  throng  of  carriages  and  spectators,  as 
cortege  after  cortege  entered  that  silent 
garden  of  the  dead,  showed  the  feeling 
that  possessed  all  hearts  in  the  community. 
At  the  graves,  the  scenes  were  itiespres- 
sihly  heart-rending,  for  the  tears  and 
moans  of  bereaved  mothers  who  mourned 
for  the  loss  of  their  dear  offspring,  mingled 
with  the  tears  of  sympathy  from  auiround 
ing  friends,  melted  every  heart  that  he  it 
in  the  grave-yard,  and  made  the  occasion 
one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  present 

On  Sunday,  burial  services  weie  per 
formed  for  most  of  the  remaining  victims 
Among  these  was  that  of  little  iTane 
Go  wry,  twelve  years  old,  being  the  only 
child  of  a  widow  lady,  who  lost  her  hus- 
band but  a  few  months  fieiiously,  m  Gal- 
iforni'i.  The  bodj  was  accompanied  to 
the  Lhur  h  bj  the  children  of  the  cl'isa  to 
which  the  deceased  belonged,  and  the  poor 
mothei,  worn  down  with  grief,  and  help- 
less from  excessive  sorrow  was  corned  into 
a  carriage  to  pay  the  last  duty  to  her 
departed  child.  On  the  arrival  of  the  body 
at  the  church,  it  was  placed  opposite  the 
pulpit,  and  the  coifin  lid  being  removed, 
the  sweet  little  face  was  looted  upon  once 
more  by  the  congregation  which  filled 
every  part  of  the  vast  edifice.  During  the 
funeral  address,  the  whole  audience  was 
moved  to  sighs  and  tears,  and  this  mourn- 
ful fact  was  so  manifest,  that  the  distressed 


mother  fainted,  in  the  excess  of  her  grief 
and  her  affliction.  The  hearse  was  now 
brought,  and  the  remains  being  placed  in 
it,  a  procession  was  formed,  to  proceed  to 
the  grave.  A  large  omnibus,  supplied  by 
Mr.  Reuben  Kipp,  of  the  firm  of  Kipp  & 
Brown,  stage  proprietors,  and  drawn  by 
six  beautiful  cream-colored  horses,  led  the 
mournful  cavalcade,  and  in  it  were  forty- 
one  young  girls,  who  were  members  of  the 
same  Sabbath-school  with  the  deceased— 
that  of  the  Jane-street  Methodist  church. 
The  procession  gently  coursed  to  the  cem- 
etery, where  the  remains  were  deposited, 
amid  an  outburst  of  mourning  which  would 
have  melted  the  most  hardened  heart.  ITo 
less  than  seven  of  the  scholars  belonging 
to  this  Sabbath-school  were  killed  by  the 
accident. 

Similar  proceedings  took  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  funerals  of  others,  though 
but  one  more  need  here  he  particularized, 
to  show  the  sorrow  upon  sorrow  which 
attended  this  frightful  catastrophe.  Early 
on  Sundiy  ^fternoon,  the  body  of  little 
Cornehi  Cadmus,  a  pretty  girl  of  seven 
summers,  w  is  conveyed  from  the  residence 
->i  her  distracted  puents  to  Trinity  ceme- 
tery A  large  proLesiiinn  was  formed,  and 
the  cortege  moi  ed  at  a  slow  rate,  through 
the  different  streets.  The  bereaved  par- 
ents were  grieving  at  their  loss,  and 
lamenting  their  unfortunate  condition, 
little  thinking  that  another  sad  accident 
awaited  their  remaining  child,  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  cold  grave  was  about  to 
close  upon  their  little  daughter  forever; 
hut  so  it  was,  and  the  doom  of  another 
infant,  dearer  than  ever  by  the  loss  of  his 
sister,  was  very  near.  The  little  brother 
of  the  deceased,  while  looking  from  a  car- 
riage window,  fell  through,  and  the  wheel 
of  the  next  vehicle  passed  over  its  head. 
The  deeply  distressed  mother  clasped  the 
little  sufferer  in  her  arms  and  bathed  it 
with  new  tears,  amid  the  sobs  of  sympa- 
thizing beholders.  Medical  aid  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  cranium  of  the  little  child 
was  pronounced  perilously  injured 
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the  great  science  o£  aool  gy  which  tiedts  of  fi=(he  — their  onitomi  al  'itructiie  foim 
classification,  and  habits — are  n  t  yet  unammotis  m  their  opinicn  as  to  the  actual 
existence  of  the  monster  so  1  ng  known  hi  the  niine  of  the  &ea  Seipent  But  -is  tl  e 
facts  by  which  such  a  question  is  to  he  decided  must,  after  all,  depend  simply  upon  the 
accumulated  testimony  of  those  persons  who,  at  different  times  and  in  different  locali- 
ties, have  not  only  seen  but  minutely  described  the  remarkable  marine  ijiliabitant  thus 
made  so  familiar  and  interesting  to  the  public  mind,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  present  here 
the  stibstance  of  that  testimony,  so  far  as  it  shall  appear  conclusive,  and  which  stands 
uninjpeached  on  the  score  o£  credibility  and  consistency, — it  being  universally  admitted, 
by  those  who  have  made  the  subject  a  specialty  of  investigation,  that  the  monster  which 
made  its  appearance  on  our  American  coast,  in  1851,  exhibited  the  same  general  char- 
acteristics as  those  noted  by  observers  before  and  since. 

By  most  of  those  who  have  seen  this  wonderful  inhabitant  of  the  great  deep,  and  been 
so  near  him  as  to  malte  accurate  observations,  and,  from  these,  furnish  a  detailed  account 
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of  his  peciilifirities,  his  length  is  estimated 
at  about  one  hundred  feet, —  the  state- 
ments, however,  on  this  point,  vary  some- 
what, some  witnesses  putting  it  at  seventy- 
five  feet,  others  at  one  hundred,  and  some 
at  considerably  more  than  this,  a  difference 
owing  to  the  various  distances  or  posi- 
tions, at  or  in  which  the  animal  was  seen ; 
its  thickness  is  represented  as  about  that 
of  a  large  barrel,  or  of  a  cask  twice  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  By  many,  who 
have  observed  the  peculiarities  of  the  ser- 
pent's form,  he  is  described  as  having 
protuberances  on  the  hack,  nearly  tfie 
whole  length  from  the  neck  to  the  tail, 
and  not  unlike  the  humps  on  the  camel's 
back ;  but  others  have  entertained  the 
opinion  that  these  apparent  bunches  were 
owing  to  the  manner  of  his  motion  in  the 

When  the  serpent  was  first  seen  in 
Penobscot  Bay,  on  his  modern  visit  to  that 
section,  the  bunches  or  humps  were  taken 
by  some  to  be  a  school  of  porpoises,  swim- 
ming by  in  a  line — a  supposition,  however, 
which  was  afterwards  abandoned,  when 
the  animal  was  seen  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons, at  different  times,  and  most  of  them 
too  near  the  striking  object,  not  to  be  able 
to  judge  correctly. 

But,  long  before  the  appearance  of  the 
searflerpent  on  our  American  coasts,  that 
is,  in  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  he  had  been  repeatedly  seen  along 
the  shores  of  Norway,  and  minutely  de- 
scribed by  those  who  saw  him.  They 
represented  the  creature  to  be  of  great 
length,  and  to  have  large  bunches;  the 
drawing  made  of  the  monster  very  strongly 
resembles  the  sl:etehes  given  of  the  vis- 
itor on  our  American  coast. 

It  is  not  Jiecessary,  however,  to  go  so 
far  distant  as  northern  Europe,  for  evi- 
dence that  the  sea-serpent  is  a  verity  and 
not  a  myth.  America,  and  especially  the 
Sew  England  portion  of  it,  has  been  the 
scene  of  its  most  frequent  visits,  and  from 
there  have  emanated  the  most  abundant 
and  circumstfflitial  chronicles  concerning 
this  mysterious  and  curiosity- exciting  ob- 
ject.    Oa  the  appearance  of  the 


in  Penobscot  Bay,  it  was  seen,  among 
others,  by  a  respectable  and  highly  intelli- 
gent clergyman  of  the  neighborhood,  who, 
by  request,  prepared  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  animal's  appearance  and  move- 
ments. Several  persons  were  with  him  at 
the  time,  and  had  a  full  view  of  the  mon- 
ster for  some  minutes.  They  saw  him  at 
rest  on  the  water;  and  afterwards  saw 
him  dart  out  to  sea  with  great  velocity. 
Captain  George  Little,  in  command  of  a 
vessel  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  saw  the  ser- 
pent in  Broad  Bay  —  which  is  west  of 
Penobscot  Bay — and  supposed  it  to  be 
fifty  feet  or  more  in  length;  but  he  was 
not  so  near  as  to  enable  him  to  satisfacto- 
rily determine  this  point.  Prior  to  this, 
Captain  Kent,  master  of  a  coasting  sloop, 
saw  a  "  sea-snake,"  as  he  termed  it,  and 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  at  least  fifty 
feet  long.  Captain  Crabtree,  who  resided 
on  an  island  in  the  same  bay — a  man  of 
excellent  character,  as  well  as  of  discrim- 
inating observation,  deposed  that  he  had 
heard  the  people  there  speak  of  having 
seen  a  large  sea-serpent  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  that  finally  he  saw  it  himself ; 
he  saw  it  lying  at  rest,  for  some  time,  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  within  five 
hundred  feet  of  the  land,  and  he  judged  it 
to  be  one  hundred  feet  long  and  three  feet 
in  diameter.  Subsequently,  the  animal 
appeared  again,  near  the  same  place.  On 
one  occasion,  two  of  the  animals  were  seen 
together,  in  that  vicinity. 

Similar  in  appearance  to  the  above,  was 
the  serpent  seen  near  Plymoutli,  Mass., 
outside  of  the  harbor,  but  near  the  land, 
and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  those 
who  saw  him.  One  of  these  was  a  very 
iytelligent  sea-captain,  who  viewed  him 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  also  through  a 
glass.  When  he  first  observed  the  animal, 
it  was  moving  directly  from  him,  and 
seemed  to  he  about  thirty  or  forty  feet 
long;  but  on  changing  its  course,  and 
exhibiting  fairly  its  whole  length,  he 
judged  it  to  be  at  least  one  hundred  feet. 
The  serpent  again  approached  the  shore, 
and  remained  at  rest  for  about  five  min- 
utes.    The  sky  was  cleai-  and  the  weather 
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calm,  affording  the  most  perfect  opportu- 
nity for  observation.  The  bunches  were 
as  large  as  ■  a  barrel,  and  about  thirty  in 
number.  The  liead  and  neclc  appeared 
six  or  eight  feet  long.  It  was  of  a  deep 
brown  color. 

The  vicinity  of  Gape  Ann  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  resort  with  this  monster. 
At  one  time,  it  was  seen  by  tlie  master  of 
an  eastern  coaster,  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Gloucester;  there  it  lay  at  rest, 
oil  the  surface  of  the  water,  very  near  his 
vessel,  with  its  head  near  the  cable  in 
front  of  the  vessel,  and  its  tail  extending 
beyond  the  stem.  The  vessel  was  at  least 
sixty  feet,  according  to  her  tonnage  ;  and 
the  animal  not  less  than  seventy-five  or 
eighty.  Soon  after,  one  of  the  citizens  of 
Gloucester,  who  resided  at  the  point  of 
land  running  out  into  the  Atlantic,  saw 
the  serpent  and  gave  an  account  of  it. 
He  had  a  chance  to  view  the  animal  for 
more  than  an  hour,  during  which  it  was 
in  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
nearer,  or  more  distant.  He  saw  what  he 
estimated  to  be  fifty  feet  of  the  animal's 
length,  but  did  not  speak  of  any  bunches. 
He  described  its  color  as  others  had  done. 

During  the  same  season,  and  the  same 
month,  August,  the  serpent  was  seen  in 
that  vicinity  by  a  number  of  other  persona, 
and  sometimes  within  fifty  feet.  Some 
noticed  the  bunches,  and  some  did  not. 
The  ci-ew  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  New- 
butyport,  of  another  vessel  belonging  to 
Beverly,  and  of  a  vessel  from  New  York 
to  Salem,  all  saw  what  they  called  a  large 
sea-serpent.  So  also  did  the  fishermen  of 
several  Chebaco  boats,  then  employed  in 
the  cod  or  mackerel  catching  carried  on  in 
that  region. 

From  all  this  testimony,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  doubt,  reasonable  or  plausible,  of 
the  existence  of  a  sea-serpent,  of  some 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
of  the  size  of  a  large  barrel  or  cask. 
Indeed,  so  great  was  the  sensation  created 
by  the  movements  of  the  monster,  so 
repeatedly  seen  for  successive  years  by  so 
many  witnesses,  and  described  by  them 
with  su?h  detail  and  general 
37 


that  the  Linnsean  Society  of  Boston  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  eminent  scientific 
gentlemen  to  collect  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  drew  up  a  report,  giving  in 
detail  the  depositions  of  numerous  wit^ 
nesses  who  saw  the  creatui-e  on  shore  or  at 
sea,  some  of  them  from  a  distance  of  only 
ten  yards.  According  to  these  witnesses, 
the  monster  was  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet 
long,  his  head  usually  carried  about  two 
feet  above  water;  of  a  dark  brown  color; 
the  body  with  thirty  or  more  protuber- 
ances, compjircd  by  some  to  four-gallon 
kegs,  by  others  to  a  string  of  buoys,  and 
called  by  several  persons  bunches  on  the 
back;  motion  very  rapid,  faster  than  that 
of  a  whale,  swimming  a  mile  in  three  min- 
utes, and  sometimes  more,  leaving  a  wate 
behind  him ;  chasing  mackerel,  herrings, 
and  other  fish,  which  were  seen  jumping 
out  of  the  water,  fifty  at  a  time,  as  he 
approached.  He  only  came  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea  in  calm  and  bright  weatlier.  A 
skillful  gunner  fired  at  him  from  a  boat, 
and,  having  takpn  good  aim,  felt  sure  he 
must  have  hit  him  on  the  head;  the  crea- 
ture turned  toward  him,  then  dived  under 
the  boat,  and  immediately  re-appeared  on 
the  other  side,  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  yards, 

A  somewhat  curious  incident  occurred 
at  the  time  the  committee  were  concluding 
their  report,  and  which  naturally  created 
quite  a  lively  interest  and  not  a  little  dis- 
cussion. Just  where  the  animal  was  so 
often  seen  in  Gloucester  Bay  and  near 
Cape  Ann,  there  is  a  cove  making  up  into 
the  land,  beyond  the  general  course  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards;  near  this 
cove  a  snake  was  discovered  and  taken, 
while  aiming  towards  the  hay.  When 
moving  slowly  on  the  ground,  the  motion 
was  vertical;  and  it  moved  by  contracting 
and  then  extending  itself.  One  of  the 
men  present  pursued  and  detained  it  with 
his  pitchfork.  The  efforts  it  made  were 
said  to  be  different  from  those  of  ordinary 
snakes.  It  had  the  power  of  expansion 
and  contraction  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
When  contracted,  it  was  scarcely  two  feet 
long,  and  there  appeared  bunches  on  the 
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liack;  but  when  it  was  at  rest  and  Ivma; 
horizontally,  it  was  three  tect,  and  the 
bunches  were  hardly  perceptible  The 
people  who  killed  it,  believing  thit  there 
were  some  striking  differences  between 
such  a  snake  and  those  commonly  seen, 
sent  it  to  Boston,  where  it  was  caretully 
and  scientifically  examined  Its  length 
was  found  to  be  two  feet  eleven  ini  hes  and 
a  half;  and,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
young  of  large  land  snakes  ■ind  serpents 
with  those  of  common  age  ind  giowth  it 
was  estimated  that  the  parent  of  this — if 
but  a  few  weeks  old—might  be  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
The  place  where  the  young  was  found, 
the  peculiar  formation  with  bunches  made 
by  self -contraction ;  and  the  spine  adapted 
to  this  singular  shape,  excepting  near  the 
neck  and  tail,  where  it  was  straight  as  in 
other  serpents,  and  where  no  bun  hes  were 
discovered  in  the  large  monstei ,- — ill  these 
characteristics  seemed  to  rendex  it  proba 
hie,  in  the  minds  of  the  examiners,  that 
the  small  animal  was  the  offspring  of  the 
great  sea- monster.  But  some  doubted,  and 
attributed  the  protuberances  to  disease 
of  the  spine.  Twenty-four  distinct  bunches 
were  noticed  between  the  head  and  tail- 
end  of  the  creature.  The  color  was  a  deep 
brown ;  the  belly  a  little  lighter.  The 
internal  structure  of  the  animal  captured, 
differed  from  that  of  other  serpents ;  the 
different  vertebrse  varied,  and  were  accom- 
modated by  their  shape  and  size  to  the 
configuration  of  the  back. 

Among  others  who  saw  this  mammoth 
inhabitant  of  the  deep, — -supposed  to  be 
the  "leviathan,"  of  which  King  David 
speaks  when  recounting  the  wonders  of 
divine  power, — was  the  Hon.  T.  11.  Per- 
kins, for  fifty  years  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  honored  of  Boston  merchants. 
On  seeing  the  far-famed  animal,  he  wrote 
down  notes  of  his  observations,  from  which 
it  appears  that  he  counted  fourteen  pro- 
jections, six  feet  apart,  on  the  back,  which 
he  presumed  to  be  vertical  flexures  of  the 
■body  when  in  motion  ;  but  he  also  saw  the 
body  bent  horizontally  into  the  figure  of 
the  letter  S.     It  was  of  a  chocolate  brown 


color,  the  head  flat,  and  about  a  foot  across. 
Respecting  the  length,  Mr.  Mansfield,  a 
fnend  of  Mr.  Perkins,  was  driving  a  one- 
horse  vehicle  on  a  road  skirting  Gloucester 
Bay,  along  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  when  he  saw 
the  serpent  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  on  the 
white  beach,  where  there  was  not  more 
thdu  SIX  or  seven  feet  water,  and,  giving 
the  reins  to  his  wife,  looked  down  upon  the 
creature,  and  made  up  his  mind  it  was 
ninetj  feet  long  ;  lie  then  took  his  wife  to 
the  spot,  and  asked  her  to  guess  its  length, 
and  she  said  it  was  as  long  as  the  wharf 
behind  their  house,  and  this  measured 
about  one  hundred  feet.  While  they  were 
looking  down  on  it,  the  creature  appeared 
to  be  alarmed,  and  started  off. 

Mr  Cabot,  another  eminent  Boston  mer- 
chiint,  was  also  one  of  those  who  saw 
the  serpent,  and  gave  an  account  of  it  to 
that  distinguished  man  of  science,  who 
WIS  then  traveling  in  America,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  On  the  latter  asking  Mr.  Cabot 
whether  what  seemed  to  be  a  serpent,  or 
monster,  might  not  have  been  a  shoal  of 
porpoises  following  each  other  in  a  line,  at 
the  distance  of  one  or  t^vo  yards,  and 
tumbling  over  so  as  to  resemble  a  string  of 
floating  barrels  in  motion,  Mr.  Cabot  said 
that  after  such  an  explanation  had  been 
suggested  respecting  the  matter,  he  was 
one  of  thirty  persons  who  ran  along  the 
beach  at  Nahant,  near  Boston,  when  the 
sea-serpent  was  swimming  very  near  the 
shore; — they  were  all  convinced  that  it 
was  one  animal,  and  they  soon  saw  it  raise 
its  head  out  of  the  water.  Mr.  Cabot  also 
stated  that  there  were  at  that  time  two 
living  about  in  the  bay  at 


The  fact  of  the  sea-serpent's  course  not 
being  confined  to  the  places  at  the  north 
already  mentioned,  but  that  it  went  as  far 
south  as  Cape  Hatteraa,  in  North  Carolina, 
latitude  thirty-five  degrees,  is  well  attested. 
Among  other  evidence  to  this  effect,  is 
that  of  Captain  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  states  that  he  was  sailing  from  the 
West  Indies,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  in  a  deeply  laden  brig,  when 
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thoy  were  becalmed,  and  the  orew  and 
passengers  awe-struck  hy  the  sudden  appa- 
rition of  a  creature  haying  a  cylindrical 
body  of  enormous  length,  and  which  lifted 
up  its  head  eight  feet  above  the  water. 
The  story  was  so  likely  to  be  discredited, 
that  the  captain  would  only  relate  it  to 
intimate  friends. 

One  of  the  most  readable  and  reliable 
narratives  concerning  this  gigantic  fish,  is 
that  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  James 
Prince,  formerly  United  States  marshal,  to 
Judge  Davis,  of  Massachusetts.  Hia  head 
(writes  Mi-.  Prince,)  appeared  about  three 
feet  above  water  and  on  his  bai,k  weie 
to  be  seen  thirteen  bunchei  He  yassed 
tl  tee  times  at  a  moderate  late  across  the 
bi^  b  t  so  IS  to  o  casi  n  i  fo<im  m  the 
watei  and  in  length  the  monster  was 
judgel  to  be  from  forty  to  not  moie  thin 
sixty  f(,et  Whether  however  the  wile 
m  ght  not  hiie  been  tldel  t  thj  ai  peir 
ance  of  his  lenj,th  or  whether  the  undu 
lation  of  the  witer  or  his  peculiar  mannei 
of  prtpelling  himself  might  not  also  have 
caused   the    q  pear'ince   of   prjt  ilei-uiccs 


could  not  bo  positively  determined.  The 
first  view  of  the  animal  occasioned  some 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  observers,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  scene  perhaps  prevented 
that  precise  discrimination  which  after- 
wards took  place.  As  he  swam  up  the 
bay,  the  spectators  moved  on  and  kept 
nearly  abreast  of  him.  He  occasionally 
withdrew  himself  under  the  water,  and 
the  idea  occurred  to  those  who  witnessed 
his  movements,  that  his  practice  of  now 
and  then  raising  his  head  above  the  level 
of  the  water  was  to  take  breath,  as  the 
time  he  kept  under  was,  on  an  average, 
ibout  eight  minutes;  and,  after  being 
ai,GU8tomed  to  viewing  him,  the  party 
became  more  composed,  and  his  general 
appearance  was  as  above  delineated. 

Mrs.  Prince  and  the  coachman,  having 
the  best  eye-sight,  were  of  great  assistance 
to  Mr.  Prince,  in  marking  the  progress  of 
the  animal;  they  would  say,  'He  is  now 
turning,'  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  Mr. 
Prince  saw  him  distinctly  in  that  move- 
ment. He  did  not  turn  without  occupying 
some  space,  and,  taking  into  view  the  time 
an  1  space  which  he  found  necessary  to  hia 
a  commodation  in  tliis  process,  some  crite- 
iion  was  afforded  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
creature's  length.  Seven  distinct  views 
were  obtained  of  him,  from  the  long  beach, 
ao  called,  and  at  some  of  them  the  animal 
wai  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tmt  Mr.  Prince  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  whales,  sharks,  grampuses,  porpoises, 
and  other  largo  fishes,  but  this  monster 
1  art  ok  of  none  of  the  appearances  of  either 
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and  clcir  ^nd  the  time  OLCupied  in  these 
mmute  iiid  deliberate  observations  w »« 
moie  than  tbiee  hours  Die  company  of 
witnesses,  exceeding  twr  hundred,  weie  all 
alike  satisfied  and  united  as  to  the  appe'ii- 
ance  of  the  animil,  in  respect  to  size  and 
movements,  aa  here  desciihed. 

But,  that  the  existence  o£  the  Americvn 
sea  serpent  is  not  a  "  Iw  al  trumped  up 
wonder,"  will  furthei  appear  from  the 
account  gnen  b\  a  paity  of  five  Enrftah 
olEcera,  which  sailed  from  H-Oifix  'N'oia 
&cotia,  m  a  small  yacht  for  Mahone  Bij 
f  jrty  miles  "nestwiid  on  a  fi'Jung  excur 
sioii,  and  whoie  testimony  la  unininious 
j.nd  unreserved  relitii  e  to  tins  monar  h  of 
the  tribes  ot  the  deep 

According  to  the  statement  publishi.  1 
in  the  "  Zoologist,"  of  the  eaperiences  of 
this  party  of  offitfei-s  they  had  run  about 
half  the  distance  intended  as  thej  sup 
posed,  and  were  enjoymg  themselves  on 
dect,  smoking  cigars  and  j,etting  their 
tackle  readyfor  the  contemplated  campaign 
against  the  salmon  when  what  waa  the 
party's  surprise,  to  see  an  immense  shoal 
of  grampuses,  appearing  to  be  m  an  umi 
sual  state  of  excitement  and  whi  h  in 
their  gambols,  approached  so  close  to  the 
yacht,  that  some  of  the  company  amuse  1 
themselves  by  firing  at  them  with  iifles 
At  this  time,  the  boat  waa  joggmg  on  it 
about  five  miles  an  hour  and  was  cros^>mg 
Margaret's  Bay.  Their  attention  was 
presently  diverted  from  the  grampuses  and 
"  such  small  deer,"  hy  an  exclamation  fio  i 
the  man-of-war's-man  who  was  sitting  to 
leeward,  of  "  OA  /  Sirs  look  he^p  '  Thej 
were  started  into  a  ready  comjl  ^nce  with 
the  excited  summons  aiii  at  nee  saw  an 
object  which  banished  all  othei  feelings 
save  wonder  and  surprise 

At  the  distance  of  some  one  hundrel 
and  fifty  to  two  bun  Ired  yards  on  the  star 
board  bow  of  the  little  craft  they  saw  the 
head  and  neck  of  some  den  zen  of  the 
deep — precisely  like  those  f  a  common 
anake, — in  the  act  of  Bi\inraing  the  head 
so  far  elevated  and  tl  lown  foiward  by  the 
curve  of  the  neck  as  to  enalle  the  ilserv 
ers  to  see  the  water  unl  r  and  leyoni   t 


rhe  creature  passed  ilon^  rip  11>  IcaMng 
a  regular  wake,  from  the  nmimncement 
of  which  to  the  fore  pait  which  waa  out  of 
water  the  length  seemed  to  he  about 
eighty  feet — ceitainly  net  less  than  this 
They  were,  of  tfuiae,  all  taken  aback  at 
the  sight,  and  with  storing  e>ea  and  m 
speechless  wondei  stood  gazing  at  it  for 
full  half  a  minute,  all  being  perfectly  sat 
ished  that  they  had  been  favored  with  a 
view  ot  the  tiue  and  veiitable  aea  serpent, 
which  by  many  was  regarded  as  existing 
onh  in  the  brain  of  some  Yankee  skipper, 
and  tieated  as  a  tale  not  much  entitled  to 
belief  The  man-of-war's-man's  exclama- 
tion w  aa  characteristic  as  well  as  pertinent 
—  II  eU,  I've  sailed  in  all  parts  of  the 
u  01  Id  wild  have  seen  sum  sights  too  in  my 
tl  ne  but  this  is  the  queerest  thing  I  ever 

ihe  difficulty  of  giving  correctly  the 
dimen  ions  of  any  object  in  the  water  is 
well  known.  The  head  of  the  creature  was 
by  this  party  set  down  at  about  six  feet  in 
length  and  that  portion  of  the  neck  which 
was  Msihle,  at  the  same;  the  apptu-ent 
extreme  length,  at  between  eighty  ajid  a 
hundred  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  neck 
equaled  the  trunk  of  a  moderate  sized  tree. 
The  I  lor  of   the   head  and  neck  was  a 

lark  blown,  nearly  approaching  to  black, 
stieaked  in  an  irregular  manner  with 
white 

Another  witness  who  may  profitably  be 
cited  m  this  connection,  as  alike  intelli- 
gent and  disinterested,  is  Captain  M'Quhte, 
commander  of  the  English  ship  Dfedalua, 
m  the  autumn  of  1848.  While  the  ship's 
c  nipany  were  at  aupper,  and  the  officers 
walking  the  deck,  an  object  of  unusual 
appearance  waa  obaervcd  approaching  the 
ship  from  before  the  beam.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  discovered  to  be  an  enormous 
serpent  with  head  and  shoulders  kept 
about  four  feet  constantly  above  the  sur- 
f  ice  o±  the  gea ;  and  aa  nearly  as  they 
could  approximate  hy  comparing  it  with 
^vhat  their  main-topsail  yard  would  show 

n  the  water,  there  was  at  the  ver3'  least 
sixtj  feet  of  the  animal  visible,  no  portion 
of  which  was,  to  appearance,  used  in  pro- 
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pelling  it  thi-ough  the  water,  either  by 
vertical  or  horizontal  undulation.  The 
captain  states  tliat  it  passed  rapidly,  but 
so  close  under  the  lee  quarter,  tliat  had  it 
been  a  man  of  his  acquaintance,  he  should 
have  easily  recognized  hia  features  with 
the  naked  eye;  and  it  did  not,  either  in 
approaching  the  ship  or  after  it  had  passed 
the  ship's  wake,  deviate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  its  course  to  the  south-west, 
which  it  held  on  at  the  pace  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  apparently  on 
some  dotermiued  purpose.  The  diameter 
of  this  serpent,  or  sear-snake,  was  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  behind  the  head ; 
and  it  was  never,  during  the  twenty  min- 
utes that  it  continued  in  sight  of  the  cap- 
tain's glasses,  once  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Its  color  was  of  a  dark  brown, 
with  yellowish  white  about  the  throat.  It 
had  no  fins,  but  something  like  the  mane 
of  a  horse  washed  about  its  hack. 

Captain  M'Qubse  states,  with  great  pos- 
itivcncss,  that  the  creature  was  different 
from  anything  he  had  before  witnessed — 
resembling  neither  a  whale,  a  grampus,  a 
great  shark,  an  alligator,  nor  any  of  the 
larger  surfaces  wi  mm  in  g  creatures  fallen 
in  with  in  ordinary  voyages ;  neither  was 
it  a  common  seal,  nor  a  sea-elephant,  its 
great  length  and  ita  totally  differing  phys- 
iognomy precluding  the  possibility  of  its 
belonging  to  any  such  species.  The  cal- 
culations formed,  as  to  its  dimensions  and 
character,  were  the  result  of  the  most  dis- 
criminating obser^'ations.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  until  after  the  great  length  of  the 
object  was  developed  by  its  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  ship,  and  until  after  that 
moat  important  point  had  been  duly  con- 
sidered and  debated — as  well  as  sucli  could 
be  in  the  brief  space  of  time  allowed  for  so 
doing, —  that  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
serpent  by  all  who  saw  it. 

Captain  M'Quhse's  second  officer  states 
that  the  appearance  of  the  serpent's  Lead 
—which,  with  the  back  fin,  or  mane,  was 
the  only  portion  of  the  animal  visible, — 
was  long,  pointed,  and  flattened  at  the  top, 
the  length  being  perhaps  ten  feet,  and  the 
upper  jaw   projecting  considerably;    the 


iin  or  mane  was,  perhaps,  twenty  feet  in 
the  rear  of  the  head,  and  visible  occasion- 
ally. The  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  appeared  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
and  beneath  the  under  jaw  a  brownish 
white.  It  pursued  a  steady  and  undevi- 
ating  course,  keeping  its  Lead  horizontal 
with  the  water,  and  in  rather  a  raised  posi- 
tion, disappearing  occasionally  beneath  a 
wave  for  a  very  brief  interval,  and  not 
apparently  for  the  purposes  of  respira- 
tion. It  was  going  at  the  rate  of  some 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  as  nearly 
as  could  bo  estimated,  and  its  whole  ap- 
pearance gave  one  quite  the  idea  of  a 
large  snake  or  eel;  no  one  in  the  ship 
had  ever  seen  anything  similar  or  so  ex- 
traordinary. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  famous 
creature,  of  any  considerable  size,  on  land, 
was  the  one  described  in  the  journals  as 
Laving  been  cast  up  on  the  coast  of  Ber- 
muda, in  January,  1859.  It  appears  that 
two  gentlemen,  walking  on  the  beach  of 
Hungary  Bay,  heard  a  strange  splashing 
in  the  water,  and  almost  directly  afterward 
saw  a  strange  sea-monster  stranded  on  the 
shore,  and  rapidly  dying  from  exhaustion. 
It  was  bright  and  silvery  in  color,  without 
scales,  and  nearly  twenty  feet  long.  On 
being  examined  by  a  scientific  gentleman, 
Mr.  Matthew  Jones,  a  fellow  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  Society  of  London,  a  report  was 
drawn  up  and  published,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  enumerated  being  as  follows : 
Body,  attenuate,  compressed,  naked;  skin, 
a  silvery  covering  of  metallic  luster;  depth, 
at  fourteen  inches  from  the  extremity  of 
the  face,  nine  inches,  and  increasing  grad- 
ually to  near  the  vent  of  the  stomach, 
when  it  attained  its  greatest  thickness  of 
eleven  inches,  and  then  decreasing  by 
degrees  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Width,  at 
the  same  distance  and  through  the  spinal 
column,  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches. 
All  along  the  back,  a  series  of  intermittent 
fins  extended,  and  so  closely  situated  to 
each  other  as  to  appear  like  one  singSe  fin. 
Head,  truncated  and  compressed ;  face  of  a 
dark  color.  Eyes  of  a  bright  silver  color, 
with   oval  pupils   of  a  light   transparent 
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blue.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any 
teeth.  It  was  a  male  fish,  and,  from  the 
extremely  fragile  nature  of  its  various 
parts,  had  evidently  not  attained  to  matu- 
rity.     The  examiner  classified  the  creat- 


ure with  what  is  popularly  denominated 
the  monster  sea-serpent,  it  being  reasona- 
bly assumed  that  a  creature  which,  in 
infancy,  was  sixteen  feet  long,  might 
attain  an  enormous  size  at  maturity. 
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RECEPTION    OF    GOV.    KOSSUTH,    THE    GREAT    HUNGA- 

HIAN  EXILE,  AS  THE  INVITED  GUEST  OF  THE 

NATION.~1851. 


SpleniJid  Military  Pageant  in  New  York,  on  His  Arrival— Welcomed  and  Banqueted  by  President  Fill- 
more.—Received  Willi  Distinguished  Offii^ial  Honors  on  the  Floor  of  Congress,— He  Eloijuently 
Pleads  His  Country's  Cause  in  ail  Parts  of  tiie  Ltind  —Processions,  Congratulatory  Addresses,  Acx;la. 
motions,  etc.— A  Tcue-Hearled  Patriot.— Wli at  Hungary  Fought  for.— Austrian  Despotism  Resisted. 
— Independen(;e  Demanded  -Kossuth  the  Leading  Champion  —Armies  in  tiie  Field  — Successes  and 
Reverses,- Russia's  Sword  for  Austria,- Kossuth's  Fliglit  to  Turkey,- Long  an  Exile  There.— 
America  Inlerposes  fbr  Him  —Offers  a  Cnnveyance  to  the  United  States.— The  Nation's  Courtesy 
Accepted,- Frigate  Mississippi  Sent.— Kossuth  and  Snite  on  Board.— His  Landing  at  New  York.— 
Magnificent  Preparations  lor  Him.— Invited  lo  Washington,— Speech  before  Congress,- An  Unprec- 
edenled  Distinction.— His  Unliting  Labors.— Greatest  Orator  of  the  Day. 


in  the  United  States  as  the  great 

^    ^    ....  __ _  _.      „         I  independence,  wa,9 

N^  r  moat  interesting  aspects,  like  that  accorded  tn  tl 
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ous  Lafayette.  In  tlie  case  of  Kossuth, 
however,  instesid  of  homage  for  services 
rendered  in  the  dark  hour  of  our  nation's 
peril,  the  welcome  extended  him  was  the 
tribute,  spontaneous  as  well  as  universal, 
of  a  great  and  admiring  republic,  to  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  eloquent  of  pa- 
triots, enthusiastically  appealing,  in  hia 
exile,  to  the  generous  sympathies  of  man- 
kind, in  behalf  of  his  father-land, — a  people 
strong  and  valorous,  but  crushed  beneath 
the  heavy  chains  of  Austrian  despotism, 
backed  by  the  power  of  Russian  bayoneta. 

Louis  Kossuth  was  born  in  1806,  at 
Monok,  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  of  pa- 
rents not  rich,  yet  possessing  land,  and 
calling  themselves  noble.  His  native  dis- 
trict was  a  Protestant  one,  and  in  the 
pastor  of  that  district  young  Kossuth 
found  his  first  teacher.  His  parents  dying, 
the  youth,  more  devoted  to  hooks  than 
farming,  was  dispatched  to  the  provincial 
college,  where  he  remained  till  the  age  of 
eighteen,  having  earned  even  at  that  time 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  able  and 
promising  youth  of  the  whole  district.  In 
1826,  he  removed  to  the  university  of 
Pesth,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
progressive  political  influences  and  ideas 
of  the  time ;  and  these,  blending  with  his 
own  historic  studies  and  youthful  hopes, 
soon  produced  the  ardent,  practical  patriot. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  Hun- 
gary, the  electoral  body — called  "Comi- 
tats," — treated  those  elected  to  sit  in  the 
Diet  more  as  delegates  than  as  deputies. 
They  gave  them  precise  instructions,  and 
expected  the  members  not  only  to  conform 
to  them,  but  to  send  regular  accounts  of 
their  couduet  to  their  constituents  for  due 
sanction,  and  with  a  view  to  fresh  instruc- 
tions. This  kind  of  communication  was 
rather  an  onerous  task  for  the  Hungarian 
country  gentlemen,  and  hence  many  of 
the  deputies  employed  such  young  men  as 
Kossuth  to  transact  their  political  business, 
and  conduct  their  correspondence.  Acting 
in  this  capacity  for  many  members  of  the 
Diet,  Kossuth  not  only  became  an  expert 
parliamentary  agent,  but  won  great  polit- 
ical esteem  and  in6iience. 


This  kind  of  position  soon  made  Kos- 
suth a  member  himself,  and  from  the  very 
first  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Diet 
as  a  speaker.  Under  his  lead,  too,  the 
Diet  proceeded  to  establish  a  journal  for 
the  publication  of  its  debates,  but  which, 
being  garbled,  and  curtailed  by  the  Aus- 
trian censors,  soon  passed  into  Kossuth's 
hands  exclusively,  who  extended  the  scope 
of  the  journal  by  inserting  editorial  arti- 
cles. The  character  of  these  articles  so 
incensed  the  Austrian  authorities,  that 
they  seized  his  presses.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  Kossuth's  reports  and  articles 
were  printed  by  the  then  new  method  of 
lithography,  and  circulated  even  more 
largely,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
labor  and  expense.  This  success  but 
redoubled  the  inveteracy  of  the  Austrian 
government,  which  dissolved  the  Diet,  and 
were  no  sooner  rid  of  its  control  and 
importunity,  than  they  discovered  and 
destroyed  all  Kossuth's  lithographic  appa^ 
ratus.  But  even  this  did  not  stop  his  pen 
nor  those  of  hia  many  amanuenses  ;  until 
at  last  Metternich,  the  prime  minister,  ex- 
asperated by  Kossuth's  obstinacy,  caused 
him  to  he  seized  and  condemned  to  impris- 
onment, for  the  crime  of  treason,  Tlie 
indignation  and  agitation  which  followed 
this  aet,  ended,  eventually,  in  his  release. 

Unterrified  by  prisons  and  dungeons, 
Kossuth,  aided  by  the  counsels  and  co-ope- 
ration of  his  associates,  continued  to  stir 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  to 
demand  political  independence  for  his 
country.  Among  the  many  men  of  noble 
birth,  wealth,  national  renown,  and  exalted 
talents,  who  surrounded  him,  Kossuth 
shone  pre-eminent;  In  1847,  he  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  constitutional 
party,  and  member  for  tlie  Hungarian  cap- 
ital. Nor  did  he  falter  when  many  broke 
off  from  him,  and  refused  to  follow  hia 
extreme  measures  of  resistance.  Of  this 
last  class  were  the  Hungarian  aristocracy, 
turning  to  whom,  Kossuth  ironically  said, 
"  With  you,  if  you  choose  ;  without  you, 
or  against  you,  if  it  Ttmst  he." 

The  vehemency  with  which  he  advo- 
cated the  right  and  ability  of  the  people  of 
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time,      H       1 
tariff  By  t  n     mp      d 
which  c    pil  d  h 
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eloquenL         dm        g     t 
a    reform  tl  1 1  t 

affecting  h  nt     —    tra 

her  mor  1  i  i  t  1  d  mat 
as  against  the  ho&tile  policj  of  Austrian 
ahsolutibm  It  was  i  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  Hungary,  m  all  circumstani  es 
and  against  all  foes  And  now  came  that 
eventful  year  in  the  history  ot  Europe, 
1848,  which  dioi  e  Louis  Philippe  in  terror 
from  the  thione  of  Fiance,  and  filled 
almost  e\ery  capital  of  empires  and  king 
doms  with  the  hi^onets  of  thosewho  long 
oppressed,  resolved  now  to  be  free  T/na 
was  the  hour  far  Hunijaiy,  and  Kossuth 
■was  the  man  '  In  a  long  series  of  yej.rs 
with  the  pen,  with  the  press,  and  is  an 
orator,  he  h'ld  cinunivented  and  repelled 
the  arts  of  Auatriin  despotism  The  time 
had  now  come  to  create  a  tieasurj,  oigan 
ize  an  army  and  actept  the  ^lager  of 
battle.  Under  the  leid  tf  Kossuth  a  ini 
mating  spirit  was  this  accomplished  ;  and 
the  motley  bands  of  Hungarian  recruits, 
under  the  direction  of  Kossuth  as  governor 
of  the  nation,  waged,  for  a  time,  such  vic- 
torious warfare  against  the  veteran  legions 
of  Austria,  as  fairly  astonished  the  world. 
It  was  in  March,  1848,  that  the  spirit  of 
revolution  broke  out  in  Vienna,  the  Aus- 
trian capital.  Metternich,  the  wily  tool 
of  tyrants,  fled  in  dismay.  Kossuth  en- 
tered the  capital  in  triumph  /  Terror- 
stricken  at  the  gulf  of  ruin  which  yawned 
before  him,  the  emperor  made  haste  to 
grant  concessions,  namely,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  peasantry  from 
feudal  burdens,  a  fair  representation  of  the 
whole  people  in  the  Diet,  the  abolition  of 
all  exemptions  from  taxation,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury.     But,  not- 


withstanding the  emperor's  assent  to  these 
enactments,  the  Austrian  government  was 
soon  engaged  in  fomenting  grave  difficul- 
ties in  Hungarian  affairs,  and  this  led  to 
those  great  military  preparations  on  the 
part  of  Kosauth,  which  rapidly  took  the 
form  of  active  and  bloody  war. 

With  great  vigor  and  spirit  did  the 
brave  Hungarians  carry  on  the  campaign, 
and  for  a  time  their  armies  were  every- 
where suLi  essful  But  afterwards,  Russia 
came  and  flung  Loth  swoid  and  purse  into 


the  scale,  ind,  though  the  armies  of  the 
tj-rants  had  suffeied  five  great  defeats  and 
lost  every  military  position  they  had 
gained,  the  odds  of  numbers  against  the 
struggling  patriots  had  now  become  too 
Tast  to  admit  of  successful  resistance  on 
their  part.  Euda  was  stormed  and  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Hungarians  in  May, 
but  immense  Eussian  forces  were  in  a  few 
weeks  collected  on  the  frontiers,  and  in 
July  they  simultaneously  poured  intoHun- 
gary  from  the  north  and  east,  while  the 
Croats,  under  Jellachich,  advanced  from 
the  south,  and  the  Austriana  from  the 
west  The  struggle  was  soon  terminated. 
Gitrgey,  the  Hungarian  general,  surren- 
dered with  his  army  o£  forty  thousand  men 
to  the  Russians,  only  two  days  after  the 
governorship  of  the  country  had  been 
resigned  to  him  by  Kossuth.  Other  sur- 
renders soon  followed,  and  thus  the  war 
ended. 
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Ihiring  this  struggle,  the  forces  brought 
into  the  field,  at  any  one  time  by  the  Hun- 
garians, never  exceeded  one  hundred  and 
thirty-iive  thousand  men,  with  four  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery ;  against  whom 
were  opposed,  in  the  final  campaign,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Euasiana,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  Auatrian 
troops,  beaidea  insurgent  Wallacka,  Servi- 
ans, etc.,  malting  a  total  o£  three  hundred 
thousand  men. 

Thus  perished,  through  Etissian  inter- 
vention,  the  cause  of  Hungarian  nation' 
ality. 

Kossuth's  name  had  been  nailed  to  the 
Austrian  gallows,  and  he  fled  as  an  exile 
into  Turkey.  Austria  and  Russia  de- 
manded that  he  be  delivered  up,  but  France 
and  England  interposed  in  hia  behalf,  and 
the  sultan  continued  to  protect  him  in  the 
asylum  which  he  had  chosen.  At  length, 
the  offer  of  a  reaolution  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  American  govern- 
ment should  exert  its  influence  in  behalf 
£  tl  1  m  d  likely  to  solve  the 

1  fB.    Ity       Tl  solution    passed.      As 

tl  It      —who   certainly   had 

k  d  th        f  ty    f  Turkey  in  disrogard- 
g  th    tl       t      f  Austria  and  Russia — 
d  th  nee  of  the  support  of 

Am  nd   E     land,   he    not  only  at- 

tach d  d  t       to  their  liberation,  but 

g  th  m  th  h  e  of  being  conveyed  to 
Eld  Am  a,  aa  they  preferred. 
Th  1  t  f  th  United  States  at  Con- 
t     t      pi     1  assured  Kosauth  that 

t        t         Id  be  put  upon  his  liberty 
n   Am  1      g  atefully    accepted  ttie 

ff  mad  1  V  g  S3,  and  wrote  a  letter 
f  tl  k  t  P  d  nt  Fillmore. 
I  S  pt  nb  1851,  the  fine  American 
steam-frigate  Mississippi  arrived  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  late  governor  of  Hun- 
gary, hia  wife,  his  three  children,  and  his 
friends,  to  whatever  country  they  desired. 
Soliman  Bey,  the  Turkish  guard  of  the 
refugees  during  their  exile,  and  who  had 
never  failed  in  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tions to  them,  was  overcome  with  emotion 
when  Kossuth  came  to  leave,  and  in  part- 
ing said  to  him,  "  You  are  free,  and  now 


you  will  find  friends  everywhere ;  do  not 
forget  those  who  were  your  frienda  when 
you  had  no  other."  From  tlieir  flrat 
entrance  into  Turkey  to  the  hour  of  their 
leaving,  the  Hungarians  had  experienced 
unvarying  kindness,  hospitality,  and  cour- 


Kossuth  proposed  to  pay  a  short  visit  to 
England,  on  his  way  to  the  United  Statea, 
Aa  the  Mississippi  approached  the  coaste 
of  Italy  and  Erance,  bonfires  were  kindled 
along  the  heights,  aa  a  sign  of  rejoicing. 
Kosauth  proposed  to  stop  at  Marseillea, 
and  travel  thence  to  England,  but  the 
French  authorities,  by  direction  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  would  not  permit  him  to  land. 
Tho  people  of  France,  however,  gave  him 
ample  demonstration  that  they  were  not 
responsible  for  the  acta  of  the  government; 
they  crowded  around  the  ship,  offering 
him  garlands  of  laurel  while  they  pre- 
sented wreaths  of  It  t  th  Am 
icans,  and  filled  th     a  th     ntl       a  t 

cheers.      While  oj  ^      t      tl         1  f 

Marseilles,    an    oi     at  m  t     th 

standing  the  cold,    n  n  n  ng  th      gl    tl 
water,  on  board  thtgttg      jls- 
suth's  hand.     Ko    nth  p         d  th  1 

man's  hand  most  w  mlj  a  1  g  tly 
reproached  him  for  his  temerity,  'Que 
voulea  vous,'  he  replied ;  '  I  desired  to 
touch  your  hand,  I  could  not  find  a  boat,  I 
took  to  the  water,  and  here  I  am.  Are 
there  any  obstacles  to  him  who  wills  ? ' 

Landing  at  Gibraltar,  Kossuth  took  pas- 
sage in  the  English  steamer  Madrid  for 
Southampton,  and,  after  a  most  enthusi- 
astic reception  in  the  principal  English 
cities  by  the  hard-working  masses,  they 
left  for  America.  To  the  great  republic 
of  tho  west  he  had  been  jnvited  by  con- 
gress, and  here  he  was  received  as  the 
nation's  guest  by  the  president,  by  sena^ 
tora  and  repreaentativea,  by  governors  and 
legislators,  by  men  in  the  highest  station, 
and  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
He  arrived  off  Staten  Islaud,  December 
fifth,  and  was  received  by  an  of&cial  depu- 
tation who  came  on  board  to  welcome  him 
to  the  United  States. 

Saturday,,  December  sixth,  was  the  day 
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fisad  upon  by  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
nation,  to  celebrate  hia  landing  in  Amer- 
ica ;  a  few  days  before,  President  Fillmore 
had  announced  to  congress  the  arrival  of 
their  illustrious  gueat.  The  very  skiea  of 
heaven,  by  their  brightness  and  serenity, 
seemed  to  participate  in  the  welcome 
accorded  to  the  distinguished  chief.  At 
an  early  hour,  the  streets  were  filled  with 
a  vast  concourse.  The  decorations  of  the 
streets,  public  buildings,  private  houses, 
and  places  of  business,  were  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  a  style  of  imposiog  magnifi- 
cence. Myriads  of  eager  spectators  filled 
the  space  from  the  Park  to  Castle  Garden, 
intent  on  gaining  an  early  glimpse  of  the 
world-renowned  guest  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
can hospitality. 

The  steamer  that  had  been  provided  to 
bring  Kossuth  up  to  the  city,  was  decor- 
ated at  the  bows  with  a  large  Hungarian 
standard,  and  underneath,  on  the  same 
flag-pole,  was  the  flag  of  the  ship.  At  the 
stern,  a  large  United  States  banner,  bear- 
ing the  stars  and  stripes,  floated,  and 
showed  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  Hun- 
garian flag.  On  the  arrival  of  the  chief- 
tain at  the  steamer,  ho  was  recognized  by 
his  Hungarian  hat,  and  large  velvet  em- 
broidered coat,  and  a  spontaneous  burst  of 
applause  rose  from  the  anxious  company 
who  were  looking  out  from  the  vessel.  At 
this  moment,  the  band  struck  up  "  Hail  to 
the  Chief,"  and  the  salute  from  the  guns 
of  the  steamer  began,  which  was  the  signal 
for  another  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause. 
After  much  pushing  and  crowding,  in 
which  neither  ladies  nor  Hungarians  were 
much  respected,  the  party  got  on  board, 
and  the  steamer  put  off  into  the  bay,  the 
greetiiig  of  crowds  on  the  shore  being  per- 
fectly tumultuous.  On  getting  upon  the 
boat,  Kossuth  remained  for  some  time 
viewing  the  expansive  bay,  and  listening 
to  the  descriptions  of  its  various  portions. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  the  steamer 
came  to,  at  Castle  Garden,  and  the  com- 
pany began  to  debark.  An  avenue  was 
formed  by  the  police  and  military,  through 
which,  Kossuth,  his  staff,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  passed  to  the  large  room,  which 


they  reached  after  much  crushing  and 
pushing.  Among  the  throng  of  eager 
expectants  in  the  Garden  was  a  large  rep- 
resentation of  ladies.  The  actual  arrival 
of  Kossuth  was  the  signal  for  an  uncon- 
trollable uproar,  and  a  fearful  rush  was 
made  toward  the  door  by  which  he  was  to 
enter.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  keep- 
ing order;  cries  of  "There  he  is,"  "Hur- 
rah," deafening  cheers  and  shouts,  set  law 
and  order  completely  at  defiance.  "When 
he  was  fairly  recognized  by  the  multitude, 
a  shout  was  given  that  threatened  to  raise 
the  vast  roof  from  its  place.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  indescribable  exulta- 
tion ensued,  and  all  the  beseeching  ges- 
tures of  the  mayor  and  committee  were 
imheedod. 

Finally,  the  mayor,  who  was  surrounded 
by  the  common  council  and  the  officers  of 
the  military  companies,  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  Kossuth,  and  then  said  : 

"  I  present  to  you,  ■mi/ fellotu-citisens, 
Kossuth,  the  illustrious  Chief  of  Mun- 
gary." 

Kossuth  bowed  his  acknowledgments  of 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  crowd,  and 
then  proceecled  to  reply  in  a  speech  of 
most  masterly  eloquence  and  power. 

As  soon  as  the  illustrious  exile  left  the 
Garden  and  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Battery,  the  acclamations  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  present  burst  forth  in  almost  a 
simultaneous  cheer,  dense  and  far-reaching 
though  the  crowd  was.  He  was  provided 
with  a  horse,  and,  surrounded  by  his  com- 
panions in  exile,  rode  round  the  ranks. 
The  different  companies,  with  their  em- 
blazoned standai'ds,  shining  armor,  and 
splendid  uniforms,  went  through  their 
evolutions  in  superb  style. 

The  scene  at  the  moment  Kossuth's 
carriage,  in  its  place  in  the  grand  proces- 
sion, entered  on  Broadway,  surpassed 
description.  Every  window  of  that  wide 
and  magnificent  thoroughfare,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  was  alive  with  human 
beings,  and,  amidst  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, by  as  beautiful  an  array  of  the 
fair  sex  as  could  be  witnessed,  who  were 
most    enthusiastic  in  their  applause,    the 
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honored  guest  passed  ouward.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  lino  of  the 
movement  could  be  kept  in  order,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rush  of  the  human  tide 
that  endeavored  to  keep  up  with  the  car- 
riage containing  Kossutli.  Every  avenue 
leading  irom  Broadway,  lent  its  quot*  of 
spectators,  to  swell  up  the  teeming  mass 
Many  who  had  witnessed  similar  exlubi 
tious  of  popular  enthusiasm  from  the  time 
of  Lafayette's  arrival  in  1824  said  that 
this  ovation  to  Kossuth  exceeded  all 
Kossuth  returned  the  greetings  he  le 
ceived  with  that  grace  and  dignity  alwiys 


Tor  some  time,  Kossuth  gave  himself  up 
to  receiving  deputations  and  their  congrat- 
ulatory addresses.  These  hailed  from  all 
parts  of  the  land,  and  represented  states, 
municipalities,  corporations,  ecclesiastical 
and  political  bodies,  and  innumerable  soci- 
eties of  laiiou^  names,  objects,  and  nation- 
al Ltie9  One  of  these  deputations  con- 
sisted of  German  citizens  from  Albany, 
and  after  the  usual  exchange  of  formal 
iddresses  Kossuth,  taking  each  one  kindly 
by  the  hand  hnde  him  ^die^l,  and  spoke  a 
few  nerds  of  clieei  Afproaching  one  of 
the  bis-tindeis  who  h<il  accompanied  one 


so  characteristic  of  him  Yet,  he 
the  least  inteiested  of  -tny  one  m  the 
pageant — the  key  to  his  sidneas  being 
found,  doubtless,  m  thit  memorable  senti 
meat  uttered  by  him  m  one  of  his  speeches: 
"Fi-eedom    and     home!     what    heavenly 


ithos 


Alas,  I  ha^ 


no  home,  and  the  freedom  of  my  people  is 
down-trodden  ! "  Such,  indeed,  was  thepen- 
aive  strain  in  which  Kossuth  always  spoke 
of  himself  and  of  his  ill-fated  fatheivlMid, 


deputation,    Kossuth    took    him    bj     the 
h-\nd  and  inquired  if  he  too  naa    m  AI- 

"Ko,  I  am  a  Jpisey  min,"  replied  the 
interrogated,  frhose  fair  complexion,  and 
presence  with  the  German  company,  had 
evidently  occasioned  the  mistake.  "  There 
are  several  of  us  here  from  the  state  of 
Hew  Jersey,"  exclaimed  an  old  farmer, 
"we  !iav6  come  fifty  miles  to  see.  you." 
"Believe'  me,  my  friends,"  replied  Kos- 
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auth,  "  I  deeply  appreciate  your  kindness. 
It  is  these  little  attentions  that  most 
touch  my  heart.  Adieu."  Incidents  like 
this  were  constantly  occurring. 

In  Philadelphia,  Kossuth  was  received 
in  Independence  Hall,  where  the  immor- 
tal Declaration  of  American  Independence 
had  been  proclaimed  just  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago.  From  Philadelphia  he 
went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  was  escorted 
to  his  hotel  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
and  a  long  line  of  military.  The  city 
council  had  voted  resolutions  expressive  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  exiles,  and  with 
their  struggles  for  independence,  and  had 
sent  to  New  York  an  address  welcoming 
Kossuth  and  his  companions.  Kossuth 
now,  therefore,  in  the  hall  of  the  Maryland 
Institute,  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore. 

He  reached  Washington  on  the  thirtieth 
of  December,  where  a  committee  consisting 
of  Senators  Seward,  Cass,  and  Shields,  had 
been  appointed  to  officially  welcome  him 
to  the  nation's  capital.  The  secretary  of 
state,  Daniel  Webster,  was  among  the  first 
to  visit  Kossuth,  and  to  mark  his  respect 
for  him.  When  asked,  a  few  days  later, 
what  he  thought  of  the  Hungarian  exile, 
he  replied  r  "  He  has  the  Tnanners  of  a 
king — his  is  a  royal  nature." 

The  following  day,  after  the  president's 
levee,  the  rooms  of  Kossuth  were  crowded 
with  visitors,  citizens  and  dignitaries,  who 
came,  not  only  to  see  the  man  whose  fame 
had  filled  two  hemispheres,  but  to  honor 
the  noble  cause  he  represented.  On  the 
sixth  of  January,  Kosauth  dined  with  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
high  ofB-cials,  at  the  executive  mansion. 
He  was  also  invited  to  an  audience  given 
by  the  president  to  the  Indian  delegations 
from  the  far  west.  On  the  seventh,  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  invited  him 
to  the  capitol,  an  honor  which  had  never 
before  been  bestowed  upon  any  individual, 
excepting  Lafayette.  The  galleries  and 
lobbies  were  crowded  with  hidies,  and  as  he 
entered,  the  members  of  the  house  all  rose, 
while  the  chairman  of  the  committee  intro- 
duced him  in  these  words ; 


"  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  to  present  Governor 
Louis  Kossuth  to  the  house  of  represent- 
atives," 

To  which  the  spealter  replied  : 

"  As  the  organ  of  this  body,  I  have  the 
honor  to  extend  to  Louis  Kossuth  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  house  of  represent- 
atives." 

Kossuth  then  said ; 

"Sir,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  that  while,  through  all 
the  past,  honors  were  bestowed  upon  glory, 
and  glory  was  attached  only  to  success,  the 
legislative  authorities  of  this  great  repub- 
lic bestow  honors  upon  a  persecuted  exile, 
not  conspicuous  by  glory,  not  favored  by 
success,  but  engaged  in  a  just  cause. 
There  is  a  triumph  of  repuhlican  princi- 
ples in  this  fact.  Sir,  I  thank  in  my  own 
and  my  country's  name,  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  for  the 
honor  of  this  cordial  welcome." 

After  he  had  taken  the  seat  prepared 
for  him,  the  house  was  adjourned,  to 
allow  those  who  had  assembled  to  witness 
this  introduction  to  he  presented  to  Kos- 
suth. 

In  the  evening,  a  banquet  was  given 
him  by  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
congress,  presided  over  by  Hon.  W.  it. 
King,  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
Kossuth  was  placed  at  his  right  hand,  and 
Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  at  his 
left.  The  speaker  of  the  house  sat  at 
Kossuth's  side.  This  was  indeed  a  great 
occasion  for  Kossuth,  and  nobly  did  he 
bear  himself.  Senators,  judges,  diplomats, 
military  and  naval  dignitaries,  and  cabinet 
ministers,  were  there  to  do  him  honor. 
After  the  health  of  the  president,  and  of 
the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  given.  Judge  Wayne  of  the  supreme 
court  proposed :  "  Constitutional  liberty  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  supported  \iy 
Christian  faith  and  the  morality  of  the 
Bible;"  a  toast  which  was  enthusiastically 
received.  The  presiding  offlcer  then  gave : 
"Hungary:  represented  in  the  person  of 
our  honored  guest ;  having  proved  herself 
worthy  to  be  free,  by  the  virtues  and  valor 
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of  lier  sons,  tlie  law  of  nations  and  the 
dictates  of  justice  iilike  demand  that  she 
shall  have  lair  play  in  her  struggle  for 
independence."  Kossuth  replied  in  a  long 
and  eloquent  speech.  The  secretary  of 
state,  in  his  speech,  gave  aa  authorized 
assurance  of  President  Fillmore's  "kind- 
ness and  good  wishes  toward  the  guest  of 
the  nation,"  and  also  expressed  his  own 
high  appreciation  of  Kossuth,  his  country 
and  his  cause.  Other  speeches  were  made 
by  the  great  orators  of  the  nation  there 
assembled,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
magnificence  of  this  occasion,  in  respect 
to  the  character  and  fame  of  those  in 
attendance,  the  splendor  of  the  intol- 
lectoal  efforts  of  the  speakers,  and  the 
sumptuousness  of  the  banquet  in  its  ma- 
terial aspects. 

To  the  far  west,  the  south,  and  again  to 
the  east,  Kossuth  extended  his  tour,  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  his  down-trodden  country, 
and  receiving  honors  and  distinctions,  such 
as  a  king  might  covet,  from  one  end  of  the 
broad  land  to  the  other.  Cities  gave  him 
the  freedom  of  their  municipalities  ;  legis- 
latures and  governors  invited  him  to  the 
capitals  of  their  states;  and  the  people 
everywhere  rushed  to  welcome  him.  But 
in  one  thing,  Kossuth  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, namely,  in  not  securing  tlie  aetive 
interference  of  the  United  States  in  behalf 
of  his  country's  rights.  With  all  his  vast 
powers  of  eloquence  and  logic,  in  demon- 
strating the  law  of  nations  in  this  regard, 
he  invoked  the  strong  arm  of  the  Amen 
can  republic  to  interpose  for  Hi  i  garnn 
nationality.  But,  though  willing  to  pro 
claim  to  the  whole  world,  sym^  ithj  i  id 
accord  with  the  Hungarian  movement  the 
American  government  felt  obliged  to  re 
frain  from  any  acts  of  positive  inteiven 
tion,  as  contrary  to  national  usage  and 
policy. 

After  remaining  in  the  United  Stitea 
about  sis  months,  during  whi^'h  he  male 
nearly  three  hundred  speeches  about  one 
hundred  of  which  were  elaborate  ordtiona 
Kossuth  departed  for  England  A  pitu 
otic  fund  which  had  been  raised  m  Amer 
ica    for    the    cause    he     advocated,    was 


intrusted  to  him  for  the  service  of  his 
country ;  but,  after  watching  for  many 
years  the  political  skies  of  Europe,  and 
bringing  to  bear  all  the  resources  of  his 
fertile  mind  upon  the  questions  and  events 
affecting  the  destiny  of  his  country,  he  at 
last  saw  the  once  brightened  horizon  of  his 
beloved  father-land  settle  in  the  hopeless 
darkness  of  confirmed  and  accepted  Aus- 
trian rule. 

In  his  appearance  and  manners,  while  a 
visitor  to  this  country,  Kossuth  was  de- 
scribed by  those  who  enjoyed  frequent 
opportunities  of  personal  contact,  aa  being 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with  a 
rather  slight  frame,  and  a  face  expressive 
of  a  penetrating  intellect— long,  with  a 
broad  forehead,  and  the  chin  narrow,  but 
square  in  its  form.  His  hair  thin  in  front, 
and  of  a  dark  brown,  the  same  as  his 
beard,  which  was  quite  long,  but  not  very 
tliick,  and  arranged  witli  neatness  and 
taste.  He  wore  a  moustache,  heavy  and 
somewhat  long.  His  eyes,  very  large  and 
of  a  light  blue,  well  set  beneath  a  full  and 
arched  brow  ;  complexion  pale,  occasioned, 
doubtless,  by  his  long  captivity  and  inces- 
sant application.  His  countenance  was 
characterized  by  an  aspect  of  almost  mel- 
ancholy earnestness,  of  refinement,  and  of 
gentleness,  mingled  with  manly  fire,  and 
an  air  of  prompt,  decisive  action. 

In  speaking,  nothing  could  be  more 
incomparably  dignified  and  graceful  than 
Kossuth's  manner  ;  gestures  more  admira- 
ble and  effect  ve  ind  i  pl'^y  ot  ountenance 
more  magnetic  and  Binning  could  not  be 
conce  ved  He  ^lwa^'^  stood  quite  erect, 
instead  of  frequently  lending  iotward,  as 
IS  the  case  with  some  frtitora  to  give 
emphasis  to  i  sentence  His  jo  ture  and 
appearance  in  rejo^e  jnd  cated  t^ieatnesa, 
bj  their  eisentnl  gxace  an  1  dignity,  and 
impressed  the  btholdet  with  a  lense  of 
marked   mdmdualitj     md   jowei       This 


3  of  1 


power 


1  tl  e  man— the 


certainty  that  he  W  ia  n  it  making  an  effort 
ind  doing  his  utmost  lut  that  behind  all 
th  s  strength  of  fascination  there  were 
othei  treasures  ot  abdity  not  brought  into 
notice,  and  perhaps  never  made  use  of — 
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constituted  one  of  the  great  charms  of  Iiis 
oratory.  He  spoke  as  if  with  little  prepa^ 
ration,  and  with  that  peculiar  freslinesB 
which  belongs  to  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing;   every    movement   seemed   perfectly 


easy,  and  he  gesticulated  a  good  deal, 
equally  well  with  either  arm.  The  uni- 
versal remark  concerning  him  in  this 
respect  wsw,  that  he  was  the  greatest  of 
living  orators. 
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;lusioD  from  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  especially 

fioin  the  goveininciits  representing  the  sime,  seemed,  for  centu 

Ilea,  tij  be  an  iriititmg  pioblom,  defyirn;  the  utmost  ingenuity 

and  fcltill  ot  diplom^ty  to  solve  ,  ^nd  the  vanouB  attempts,  made 

by  different  goieraments,  to  hieik  through   tins  impenetrable 

hirriei  of  isolation,  were,  until  a  peiiod  compir'itnely  recent, 

completely  abortive, — -the  only  approieh  to  ■^nj  thing  deserving 

the  name  of  commercj'il   mteriourse  mth  that  countij    being  a 

restncted  privilege  to  tr^de  at  one  or  tno  points,  gmuted  for  a 

time  to  the  Poituguese,  and  snbbequentlj  to  the 

Dutch,  but  m  each  case,  upon  conditions  most 

humilnting  to  the  paities  thus  favored  bj  the 

Japaneso 

Bit  It  11  a  fa«t  whiih  would  leem  not  to 
admit  of  anj  doubt,  that  thii  practice  of  jeil- 
ous  seclusion  is  fostered  mthei  by  the  ruhng 
classes,  tlian  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  and, 
therefore,  foreign  nations  hiie  felt  all  the 
justified  in  endeavoring  to  bie  Jt  down  i 
policy  so  raanifesth  it  war  with  the  rights 
and  interests  cf  the  human  race  Providence 
having  bestowed  the  whole  earth  on  the  chd 
dipn  of  men   sui  b  isrUtion  is  defeiting  alto- 
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gether  that  beneficent  purpose  ;  for,  should 
other  nations  follow  the  example  of  Japan, 
and  refuse  to  communicate  with  their 
ireighhors,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all 
commerce,  of  all  progress,  of  all  civiliza- 
tion,—  industry  would  be  smitten  with 
paralysis,  and  men  would  regard  the  inhab- 
itants of  adjoining  countries  as  enemies. 

Of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  European 
nations  to  establish  commercial  and  politi- 
cal fraternity  with  Japan,  no  rehearsal 
need  be  here  made.  On  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  negotiations  were  under- 
taken during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Polk,  through  Commodore  Biddle, 
but  with  no  success  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. The  commodore  had  been  espe- 
cially charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing 
liomeseveral  American  sailors,  who,  having 
escaped  from  the  wreck  of  their  whale-ship, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Japanese  coast, 
hut  were  forthwith  imprisoned.  As  illus- 
trating the  rules  and  conduct  of  the  singu- 
lar people  into  whose  good  graces  the  com- 
modore thus  essayed  to  propitiate  himself, 
the  following  circumstances,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Kennedy  and  others,  will 
both  amuse  and  instruct,  and  form  a  fit  pre- 
liminary to  the  account  of  Commodore  Per- 
ry's subsequent  visit : — 

As  soon  as  Commodore  Biddle  had  an- 
chored in  the  bay  of  Yeddo,  a  junk,  with 
the  officials  of  the  empire,  came  out  to  his 
ship,  having  with  them  a  Dutch  inter- 
preter. Biddle  told  the  dignitaries  that 
the  vessels  came  with  good  will,  to  learn 
whether  Japan  had,  like  China,  opened 
her  ports  to  foreign  trade;  and,  if  she 
had,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce. 
The  dignitaries  requested  that  this  state- 
ment should  be  reduced  to  writing,  for 
transmission  to  the  higher  authorities. 
He  also  stated  that  all  needed  supplies 
would  he  furnished,  but  refused  any  per- 
mission to  land.  In  about  a  week,  an  oiB- 
cer  with  a  suite  of  eiglit  persons  came  on 
board  with  the  emperor's  letter,  which 
read  thus:  "According  to  the  Japanese 
laws,  the  Japanese  may  not  trade  except 
with  the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  It  will  not 
be    allowed  that  America  make  a  treaty 


with  Japan  or  trade  with  her,  as  the  same 
is  not  allowed  with  any  other  nation. 
Concerning  strange  lands,  all  things  are 
fixed  at  Nagasaki,  but  not  here  in  the 
bay  i  therefore  you  must  depart  as  quick 
as  possible,  and  not  come  any  more  to 
Japan."  Biddle's  instructions  being  not 
to  do  anything  "  to  excite  a  hostile  feeling, 
or  distrust  to  the  United  States,"  he  was 
compelled  to  refrain  from  any  compulsory 


It  so  happened,  that  when  the  junk, 
with  the  ofiicials,  made  the  visit  to  the 
commodore's  vessel,  as  above  described, 
one  of  the  American  officers  stepped  on 
board;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
violated  Japanese  etiquette  by  boarding  a 
government  junk  before  the  official  bell 
had  been  rung,  a  Japanese  knocked  him 
overboard,  and  the  junk  returned  to  the 
shore.  The  officer,  very  naturally  thinking 
himself  badly  used,  demanded  an  apology. 
The  next  day,  therefore,  the  commodore 
received  a  message  stating  that  the  Jap- 
anese who  had  knocked  the  American  over 
the  gangway,  would  be  sent  on  board  with 
his  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, grandmother,  wife,  and  wife's  sister, 
and  that  they  would  all  i-ip  themselves 
open  before  the  captain,  for  his  satisfacr- 
Hon.  But  the  captain  did  not  want  to 
witness  that  sort  of  satisfaction,  and,  as 
he  could  not  ascertain  anything  about  the 
prisoners,  he  set  sail  for  home.  The  Jap- 
anese entertained  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
the  American  people,  in  consequence  of 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  on  that  occasion 
— a  nation,  they  thought,  that  would  not 
allow  men  to  rip  themselves  open,  must  he 
a  nation  of  cowards.  The  next  squadron 
to  Japan  was  directed  by  Captain  Glynn, 
who  determined  to  make  an  example  of  the 
Japanese. 

As  soon,  therefore,  a  th  Am  an  h  j 
approached  the  shor  a  ]  nk  am  ff  to 
her,  and,  when  near  n  u  h  a  pa  1  nt 
was  extended  toward  the  sh  j  ffi  rs 
on  a  reed.  The  capt  n  t  k  th  p  h 
ment  and  threw  it  int  tl  at  In  an 
instant,  four  or  five  J  p  n  ]  p  d 
board  and  recovered  tl     p     1  m  nt    be 
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cause,  as  the  captain  was  told  afterwards, 
they  would  have  been  ripped  open  if  the 
parchment  had  heen  lost.  As  the  anchor- 
age usually  allotted  to  foreigners  did  not 
please  Captain  Grlynn,  he  moved  towards 
a  mote  convenient  haven.  Suddenly,  a 
voice  in  the  junb  shouted,  "  You  must  go 
no  furder — you  must  go  no  furder !  "  The 
captain,  on  hearing  his  own  language,  said 
to  the  speaker,  "  You  are  the  very  man  I 
want."  He  hove  to  and  got  the  man  on 
deck.  "  Who  are  you,  sir  ? "  ashed  the 
captain.  "  I  am  the  interpreter,"  said  he. 
"  Are  you  one  of  the  big  men  of  this 
country  ?  "  asked  Glynn,  He  answered 
in  the  negative,  but  told  the  captain  that 
he  must  go  no  nearer  the  shore,  as  it  was 
contrary  to  the  Japanese  laws  to  do  so. 
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"  Stranger,"  said  the  captain,  "  I'll  gc  just 
where  I  please,  and  I  don't  mean  to  spe  ik 
to  any  one  on  the  island  under  the  prmce 
or  governor."  So,  onward  he  a-uled,  tdl 
he  came  to  a  place  that  suited  him,  where 
he  dropped  his  anchor.  Nest  day  the 
prince  of  the  district,  with  a  great 
cortege,  consisting  of  about  fifty  men  in 
yellow  robes,  was  seen  walking  along  the 

They  soon  entered  a  junk,  and  ap- 
proached the  ship.  The  yellow  men 
entered  first,  and  as  soon  as  they  did  so 
they  put  their  heads  to  the  deck  and  kept 
them  there.  When  the  great  functionary 
entered,  instead  of  going  aft,  as  is  the 
practice  with  Americans,  he  walked  for- 
ward.    Glynn   went  up  to  him,   clapped 


him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "Look  you 
here,  friend,  you  must  come  the  other 
way,"  The  Japanese  officers  and  men 
were  astonished  at  this  audacious  famil- 
iarity of  the  Americans,  and  thought  that 
their  prince  was  going  to  be  martyred.  It 
is  customary  in  Japanese  state  junks,  to 
have  an  elevated  platform  forward,  and 
that  is  the  place  of  honor.  The  Japanese 
officer  was  surprised,  therefore,  on  going 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  strange  ship,  to 
see  that  no  platform  had  been  provided; 
and  so,  after  looking  round  for  the  seat  of 
honor,  he  went  to  the  helm  and  perched 
himself  on  the  rudder  post.  Glynn  sent 
for  a  chair,  and  pointed  to  it,  and  in 
language  which,  though  not  to  be  found  in 
manuals  of  politeness,  was  at  least  very 
perspicuous,  bade  him  put  himself  into  it. 
"Now,"  saidhe,  turning  to  the  interpreter, 
"  tell  him  that ! "  The  interpreter  replied 
that  he  could  not  do  so,  as  such  a  remark 
from  him  would  insure  his  heing  ripped 
open  on  the  spot  The  cnptiin  told  him 
that  if  he  didn  t  obey  him  he  would  blow 
his  bnins  out  So  the  interpieter,  as  j, 
choue  of  eids,  complied  nith  the  com 
mand  As  soon  as  the  prince  hid  sej.tt  1 
himself,  the  captain  ordered  a  bottle  of 
sheirj  \Mne,  of  which  be  offeied  him  a 
glass  The  interpretei  said,  "the  prmte 
ne^er  drinks"  "He  is  with  im  now  and 
he  mvst  drmk,"  rpphed  Gl>nn  The 
prince  put  the  glass  to  hii  lips,  but  did 
not  drmk  the  liquor  The  (.iptam  then 
tumed  round  to  the  interpreter  and  asked, 
"Will  you  have  it  ^  "  He  replied  m  the 
negatH  e  The  laptam  then  offoied  cham 
pagne.  When  the  prince  saw  how  it 
sparkled,  his  scruples  vanished,  and  he 
drank  it  off.  The  captain  filled  another 
and  yet  another  glass,  which  the  prince 
enjoyed  infinitely.  When  the  captain  saw 
that  he  had  pleased  the  prince,  he  told 
him,  through  the  interpreter,  that  he  had 
come  for  the  American  prisoners,  and  they 
must  be  given  up  immediately.  The 
prince  said  forty  days  would  he  required 
to  send  to  Yeddo  for  them.  '  Glynn  replied, 
"  I  must  sail  in  three  days,  and  I  must 
have   them   then."      After    some   demur, 
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four  days  were  a,llowed,  at  which  time  the 
prisoners  were  returned. 

Ill  dispatching  the  expedition  under 
Cornmodore  Perry,  the  object  of  the 
United  States  government  was  to  obtain 
some  definite  stipulations,  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty,  for  mutual  commercial  transactions, 
between  the  two  countries;  and,  in  order 
to  suitably  impress  the  Japanese  with  the 
serious  character  of  the  movement,  the 
fleet  sent  out  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  formidable  ships  in  the 
American  navy,  carrying  a  large  number 
of  sailors  and  marines,  and  more  than  the 
usual  complement  of.  guns,  mostly  heavy 
ordnance.  Each  of  the  steamers  mounted 
a  couple  of  Paixhan  shell-guns,  of  the 
largest  caliber,  and  placed  on  revolving 
trucks,  so  as  to  sweep  the  horizon, — these 
guns  being  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
discharge  of  shells  of  sixty-eight  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  each,  and 
long  forty-twos,  making  twenty-two  guns 
to  each  steamer.  Every  ship  was  provided 
with  two  brass  twenty-four-pound  field 
pieces. 

With  this  splendid  display  of  naval 
power.  Commodore  Perry  sailed  from  the 
United  States,  in  the  steamship  Missis- 
sippi, November  24,  1852,  touched  at 
Madeira  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
reached  Hong  Kong  in  April,  1853,  and 
thence  sailed  for  Japan.  After  uniting 
all  the  vessels  of  the  squadron,  Perry, 
leading  the  fleet  in  the  flag-ship  Susque- 
hanna, made  Cape  Idzu  on  the  eighth  of 
July.  Their  first  anchorage  and  inter- 
course with  the  natives  was  near  the  town 
of  Uraga.  On  the  fourteenth,  Prince 
Iwami  gave  Commodore  Perry  a  formal 
reception  on  shore,  and  took  charge  of  the 
president's  letter  to  the  emperor. 

This  letter,  which  was  written  by  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  secretary  of  state,  and 
signed  by  President  Fillmore,  was  beauti- 
fully engrossed  on  parchment  and  depos- 
ited in  a  gold-mounted  box  of  superb 
workmanship  and  costing  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  excellent  spirit  in  which  it  was 
couched  will  appear  from  the  opening  sen- 
tences, namely:  "  Great  and  Good  Friend: 


I  send  you  this  public  letter  by  Commo- 
dore Matthew  C.  Perry,  an  officer  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  commander  of  the  squadron 
now  visiting  your  imperial  majesty's 
dominions.  I  have  directed  Commodore 
Perry  to  assure  your  imperial  majesty  that 
I  entertain  the  kindest  feelings  towards 
your  majesty's  person  and  government, 
and  that  I  have  no  other  object  in  sending 
him  to  Japan  but  to  propose  to  your 
imperial  majesty  that  the  United  States 
and  Japan  should  live  in  friendship  and 
have  commercial  intercourse  with  each 
other.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  forbid  all  interference  with 
the  religious  or  political  concerns  of  other 
nations.  I  have  particularly  charged 
Commodore  Perry  to  abstain  from  every 
act  which  could  possibly  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  your  imperial  majesty's  domin- 
ions ; "  etc.  In  this  friendly  and  respect- 
ful strain  was  the  whole  of  the  presidential 
letter  written. 

Abundant  time  having  been  given  the 
Japanese  authorities  to  decide  upon  what 
course  they  would  pursue,  the  American 
squadron,  which  had  temporarily  with- 
drawn, now  re-appeared  in  the  bay  of 
Yeddo.  As  soon  as  they  had  anchored,  a 
number  of  Japanese  officers  went  on  board 
the  flag-ship  to  welcome  the  commodore 
and  his  officers  back,  and  to  inform  him 
that  preparations  had  been  made  for  his 
reception  at  Uraga,  where  an  answer  from 
the  emperor  to  the  president's  letter  would 
be  delivered  to  him,  and  begged  that  he 
would  move  his  squadron  down  to  that 
place.  To  this,  the  commodore,  through 
the  captain  of  the  fleet,  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  accede,  on  the  ground  that  the 
anchorage  there  was  too  much  exposed  at 
such  a  season  of  the  year,  and  even  inti- 
mated tliat  he  might  have  to  go  up  to 
Yeddo,  the  imperial  capital ! 

Several  days  passed  in  fruitless  argu- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to 
induce  the  commodore  to  yield  this  point. 
In  the  meantime,  the  surveying  party  had 
been  actively  employed,  and,  as  the  Jap- 
anese  began  to   assume   an    independent 
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and  intractable  tone,  a  signal  was  thrown 
out  and  the  squadron  moved  up  the  bay, 
to  a  position  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  the 
'  American  Ancliorage,'  and  in  front  of  the 
city  of  Kauagawa.  Boats  were  immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  make  further  examina- 
tions of  the  channel  in  the  direction  of  the 
capital  i  hut  before  they  returned,  the  dig- 
nitaries from  Uraga  arrived,  and,  forget- 
ting their  pertinacious  obstinacy  of  a  few 
hours  previously,  good-hum oredly  begged 
that  an  officer  might  be  sent  with  them  to 
select  a  suitable  anchorage  and  place  of 
reception  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
where  the  squadron  lay.  The  commodore 
assenting  to  this,  the  village  of  Yoko- 
liama  was  chosen  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent shelter  afforded  by  its  harbor. 

The  squadron  then  present,  consisting 
of  the  steam-frigates  Powhatan,  Susque- 
hanna, and  Mississippi,  sloops-of-war  Mac- 
edonian, Yandalia,  and  Saratoga,  and 
store-ships  Southampton  and  Lexington, 
anchored  in  a  line  off  the  town,  and  the 
Japanese  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  erect 
suitable  buildings  for  the  conferences. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  the  accommo- 
dations being  completed,  the  commodore, 
by  appointment,  landed  with  a  suite  of 
officers  and  an  escort  of  iive  hundred  sea- 
men and  marines.  He  was  received  by 
five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror to  coifer  with  hioa,  consisting  of  the 
supreme  counselor,  the  prince  of  Tsa- 
Sima,  the  prince  of  Mimi-Saki,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  revenue,  and  ono  other 
officer  of  high  rank.  The  seamen  and 
marines  were  all  armed,  and,  with  drums 
beating,  colors  flying,  bands  playing  at 
intervals,  and  salutes  fired  on  the  arrival 
of  the  officials,  the  scene  was  indeed  a 
striking  one.  Thousands  of  Japanese  sol- 
diers crowded  the  shore  and  neighboring 
heights,  looking  on  with  curious  interest. 
The  house  was  a  plain  frame-building, 
containing  one  large  room — the  audience 
hall — and  several  smaller  ones  for  the  con- 
venience of  attendants,  etc.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  mats,  and  very  prettily 
painted  screens  adorned  the  sides.  Long 
tables   and    benches,    covered    with    ted 


woolen  stuff,  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
three  handsome  braziers,  filled  with  burn- 
ing charcoal,  on  the  floor  between  them, 
and  a  few  violet-colored  crape  hangings 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  completed  the 
furniture  of  the  room.  The  Americans 
took  their  seats  at  one  of  the  tables,  and 
the  Japanese  commissioners  placed  them- 
selves at  the  other  table  opposite ;  while 
behind  them  both,  seated  on  the  floor  on 
their  knees—their  usual  position,  as  they 
do  not  use  chairs — was  a  crowd  of  Jap- 
anese officers,  forming  the  train  of  the 
commissioners.  The  business  was  carried 
on  in  the  Dutch  language,  through  inter- 
preters. 

First  of  all,  after  an  exchange  of  com- 
pliments, the  communication  from  the 
emperor  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  was  delivered  in  due  form  by  the 
commissioners,  and  then  they  expressed 
themselves  prepared  to  commence  discus- 
sions upon  the  various  points  contained  in 
the  president's  letter,  and  also  to  receive 
any  further  propositions  that  might  be 
made, — the  commissioners  stating  that,  in 
the  determination  of  the  emperor  to  make 
some  modification  in  their  laws  of  seclu' 
sion,  he  relied  upon  the  friendly  disposi- 
tion of  the  Americans  towards  Japan,  and, 
as  such  negotiations  were  entirely  novel 
to  them,  they  would  trust  with  confidence 
to  the  commodore's  superior  experience, 
to  his  generosity,  and  his  sense  of  justice. 
A  real  desire  was  manifested  by  the  Jap- 
anese to  cultivate  friendly  feelings  with 
their  guests  ;  in  fact,  the  general  bearing 
of  the  people  had  already  convinced  the 
Americans  that  Japanese  distrust  of  them 
had  measurably  worn  away. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  elegantly 
lacquered  dishes — first  of  all,  tea,  which,  as 
in  China,  is  tlie  constant  beverage ;  then 
different  kinds  of  candy  and  sponge  cake ; 
and,  lastly,  oranges,  and  a  palatable  liquor, 
distilled  from  rice,  and  called  saki.  What 
was  left  on  their  plates,  by  the  Americans, 
at  the  close,  was  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
given  them  to  carry  away,  according  to 
the  usual  custom  in  Japan.  T' 
sioners    were     intelligent    looking 
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richly  dressed  in  gay,  silk  petticoat  panta- 
loons, and  upper  garments  resembling  m 
shape  ladies'  short  gowns.  Dark-colored 
stockings,  and  two  elegant  swords,  pushed 
through  a  tivisted  silk  girdle,  finished  the 
costume.  Straw  sandals  are  worn,  but  are 
always  slipped  ofE  on  entering  the  house. 
They  do  not  cover  the  head,  the  top  and 
front  part  of  which  is  shaved,  and  the 
back  and  side  hair,  being  brought  up,  is 
tied  so  as  to  form  a  tail,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  that  extends  forward  upon  the 
bald  pate,  terminating  about  half  way 
between  the  apex  and  the  forehead ;  this  is 


beautiful  locomotive,  tender,  and  passenger 
car,  one-fourth  the  ordinary  size,  also  a 
mile  of  magnetic  telegraph,  the  operations 
of  which  were  exhibited  on  shore.  These 
excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  the 
Japanese,  particularly  the  telegraph,  when 
they  came  to  comprehend  its  utility  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  communica- 
tions being  made  in  their  presence  in  the 
English,  Japanese,  and  Dutch  languages. 
They  were  also  delighted  with  the  raOroad, 
when  they  saw  the  engine  and  car  flying 
along  the  track  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  but  thought  it  would  be  impossi- 
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nevertheless,  desirous  of  meeting  them  on 
equal  and  honorable  terms,  and  upon  no 
other  conditions  whatever  could  they  con- 
sent to  hold  amicable  intercourse  with 
them.  The  favorable  effect  oi  this  course 
was  very  apparent ;  they  were  glarl  to  be 
admitted  on  board  the  ships,  and  the  com- 
missioners offered  no  objections  to  the 
officers  strolling  about  the  country  iu  the 
neighborhood  of  the  anchorage. 

Whilst  the  negotiations  were  pending, 
the  commodore  gave  an  entertainment  to 
the  commissioners,  on  board  the  flag-ship. 
They  also  visited  other  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron. The  engines  of  the  steamers  were 
put  in  motion,  that  their  operation  might 
be  witnessed.  The  ships'  companies  were 
drilled  at  general  quarters,  and  attention 
was  called  to  the  caliber  of  the  heavy 
guns  in  use  among  western  nations. 
Their  usual  stoicism  and  self-possession 
were  not  proof  against  such  novelties, 
and  they  were  unable  to  withhold  their 
admiration  and  surprise.  During  the 
entertainment,  toasts  to  the  emperor  and 
the  president  were  drank  with  all  the 
honors,  the  guests  did  ample  justice 
to  the  sumptuous  dinner,  and  the  com- 
pany did  not  disperse  until  a  very  late 
hour. 

At  length,  after  much  diplomacy  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese,  —  the  Americans 
strenuously  refusing  to  accept  any  propo- 
sition to  go  to  Nagasaki, — a  treaty  of 
amity,  peace,  and  commerce,  was  agreed 
to  and  ratified,  three  copies  in  Japanese 
being  delivered  to  Commodore  Perry,  and 
three  copies  in  English,  signed  by  himself, 
with  Dutch  and  Chinese  translations,  be- 
ing delivered  to  the  imperial  commission- 
ers. Article  first  of  the  treaty  established 
peace  and  amity  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  ;  article  second  assigned 
the  ports  of  Simoda,  in  the  principality  of 
Idzu,  and  of  Hakodadi,  in  the  principality 
of  Matsmai,  for  the  reception  of  American 
ships,  and  where  they  might  obtain  wood, 
water,  provisions,  and  coal,  payment  to  be 
made  in  gold  and  silver;  articles  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  provide  for  good 
treatment,  security  to  property,  etc.,  in  the 


case  of  American  vessels  and  crews  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast ;  article  seventh  pro- 
vided that  ships  of  the  United  States 
resorting  to  the  ports  opened  to  them, 
should  he  permitted  to  exchange  gold  and 
silver  coin,  and  articles  of  goods,  for  other 
articles  of  goods,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Japanese  government  might  tempora- 
rily establish  for  that  purpose,  it  being 
also  stipulated  that  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  should  be  permitted  to  carry  away 
whatever  articles  they  received  in  ex- 
change. These  articles  were  the  most 
important  embraeed  in  the  treaty,  which 
was  signed  March  31,  1854.  The  treaty 
privileges  thus  obtained  by  Commodore 
Perry  for  the  United  States,  were  the 
most  liberal  and  advantageous  of  any 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  accorded 
by  Japan  to  a  foreign  people;  but  the 
same  or  equal  privileges  were  afterwards 
permitted  to  other  nations,  and,  subse- 
quently, new  treaties  were  made  with  the 
United  States,  greatly  enlarging  the  lib- 
erty of  trade. 

As  already  stated  above,  one  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  gave  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  right  of  free  access  to 
the  two  Japanese  ports  of  Simoda  and 
Hakodadi,  and,  with  this,  unrestricted 
liberty  in  the  surrounding  country  enir 
braced  by  a  radius  of  about  sixteen  English 
miles.  These,  with  some  other  stipula- 
tions of  a  certain  character,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  make  a  practical  test  of,  before 
the  departure  of  the  squadron  from  the 
waters  of  Japan. 

Accordingly,  a  few  days  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  which  were  occupied 
in  completing  the  surveys  on  hand  of  por- 
tions of  Yeddo  Bay,  the  ships  sailed  for 
Simoda,  it  being  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  and  westward, — a  capital  harbor, 
and  surrounded  by  a  charming  and  highly 
cultivated  country.  Accustomed  to  a  sys- 
tem of  unrelenting  espionage,  it  required 
much  patience  and  address  to  bring  the 
inhabitants  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
new  condition  of  things ;  but  in  a  short 
time,  however,  the  movements  of  the 
officers  and  men  about  the  city  and  coun- 
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try  became  as  unhampered  and  safe  aa 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

After  making  an  accurate  suryey  of  tl 
h3,rbor  and  its  approaches,  the  squadr 
sailed  for   Hakodadi ;   and,  although 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  th 
treaty,  the  authorities  protested  that  tl    y 
had  hoard  nothing  of  it,  and  consequently 
nothing  of  the  intended  visit  of  the  squ  d 
ron,  and  gave  as    an   evidence    that    th 
women  and   children  had  all  fled  to  tl 
interior,  frightened  at  the  approach  of  tl 
ships  off  the   harhor.      On   delivering 
letter  from  the  commissioners,    howev 
-and  showing  them  the  treaty,  their  an 
oty  was  at  once  allayed,  and  all  wore  vo  y 
liindly  received.     The  deputies  dispatch  d 
from    Yeddo,    by  the    commissioners,    t 
meet  the  commodore  at  Hokodadi,  did  n  t 
arrive  till  he  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing 
and  stated  that  they  had  been  upwards    f 
fifty  days  on  the  road,  although  the  d 
tance  by  the  air  line  was  less  than  fo 
hundred  miles.     Still,  the  intercourse  w  th 
the  authorities  and  inhabitants  had  be 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  parting  was  o 
of  sincere  mutual  regret. 

The  subsequent  treaty,  made  by  M 
Townsend  Harris,  United  States  consul 
general  at  Japan,  secured  several  add 
tjonal  ports  to  American  commerce.  M 
Harris  was  in  direct  contact  with  th 
^niperor,  at  Yeddo,  during  a  portion  of  tl 
time  employed  in  negotiating  this  treaty 
— a  contact  as  interesting  aa  it  was  unique. 
Mr.  Harris  states  that  after  passing 
through  the  various  fortified  gateways,  up 
to  tho  gate  of  the  palace  itself,  he  was 
received  at  the  entrance  by  two  chamber- 
lains, who  conducted  him  to  an  apartment 
where  a  chair  had  been  placed  for  his  use. 
■Tea,  bon-bons,  and  other  refreshments, 
■were  offered,  and  a  large  number  of  princes 
■came  to  be  presented  to  him.  Passing 
through  a  large  hall,  in  which  some  three 
or  four  hundred  nobles  of  the  empire,  all 
ilresscd  in  their  court  costume,  were  kneel- 
ing, all  silent  and  -  motionless  as  statues, 
Mr.  Harris  entered  the  supreme  audience 


1      b        At  tl     m  m    t       h  mb    1 
U  d       t      M  Emb       d  d 

tl       th    J  f  S  tl     w  h  m    If 

d  1       wl  d     1     g  th  1 

11   d  Ad  1  tl  m       d 

mfegtl         I  aslp  IdM 

H  1    It  1    t  th    I      d    f  t       1  f 

I      w        i;      t    t  tl        f 

tl  th  ht  w  mb  f  tl 

1    t    t  t         th  tl     1  f  B  tt 

t  tl         Id        1  tl  th    1  ft 

1     tl  ft]       mj. 

H       m  J    ty  ted  h 

pi       1  ]  ltd  tJ         ft 

I  tl      fl  f  tl       h      >  H       as 

d         d        ^  U  11        d  bl    k 

Jq       dpfd        bblplty 
Aft  h    t  p  th  Id 

adl         t    tl  I  1     ft 

It  1       m  J    tj       pi    d  1 

d  il  T.     t  At  th      1         f  th 

I       r"       p      L    th  1  t    y 

1         d  tl     1        d     t     1  tt  t     d   1  f 

tl  I  t     M      H  tl      1  tt 

I  tl        11  —  t   i  d       1      d 

i  t  —  p      d  th    1  d  d   pi  V  d  tl 

t    g  t    th    p  f  B  tt         h        w 

t    d    1         1  th        1       fc,  th    b       M 
Hrrl      ddttotli  Ijl      d 

t  Iq       dtdppdfth 

PI  Th    p  g       h  I 

t    t  1  th       tl       mp         h  w  d  t    tl 

1  1    g  pi  tly         hid 

Tl         ddth       d  dM    H  e- 

tired  from  the  loom,  stili  facing  the  empe 
ror,  and  making  the  customary  three  bows. 
!Prom  the  audience  chamber,  the  consul 
was  taken  to  another  room,  where  the 
great  councilors  of  state  congratulated 
him  on  the  interview  just  held,  and  ex- 
pressed much  wonder  and  astonishment  at 
what  they  called  his  'greatness  of  heart.' 
On  asking  their  meaning,  they  told  the 
consul  that  they  were  filled  with  admira- 
tion to  see  him  stand  erect,  look  the  awful 
'tycoon'  in  the  face,  speak  plainly  to  him, 
hear  his  reply — and  all  this  without  any 
trepidation,  or  any  'quivering  of  tho  mus- 
cles of  the  side ! ' 
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Construction  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  Colossal  Building  of  Glase  and  Iron, — Four  Acres  of  Surface  Cov- 
ered wicli  tlie  Treasures  of  Art,  Science,  and  Meciianism,  from  Every  Land. — Inauguration  of  the 
Enterprise  by  President  Pierce. — Five  Tliousand  Contributors. — Splendor  of  tlie  Palace  of  Industry 
by  Day ;  Its  Gorgeous  Illuminalion  at  Night. — Eclat  of  the  Great  London  Fair. — Emulation  Stimu- 
lated Abroad. — An  American  Exhibition  Proposed. — Popularity  of  the  Idea. — Plan  for  a  Building 
Aocepted. — Its  Style,  Size,  and  Decorations, — Admirable  Adaptation  of  the  Structure. — Superiority 
to  the  London  Palace, — Bapid  Progress  of  the  Enlerpiise  — Interest  of  Foreign  Countries  Enlisted. 
— Programme  of  Management. — Brilliant  Ceremony  at  the  Opening. — Celebrities  Present ;  Speeches 
Made, — Grand  Hallelujah  Chorus  Sung. — Constant  Tide  of  Visitors. — Beauty,  Utility,  Amusement 
— Attractions  from  Abroad. — Contributions  by  Monarchs, — Victoria's  Beautiftil  Offering, — The  Grand 
Industries  of  Civilization  — Lesson  Taught  by  Such  a  Display. — Luster  Reflected  on  America. 


NG-  the  brilliant  and 
il  example  of  England, 
■ection  of  a  colossal  crys- 
B  in  Hyde  Park,  London, 
oild's   Fair,  in  1851,— 

which  flowed  the  tieas- 
,rt,  science,  and  mechan- 
n  the  four  quarters  of  the 
American  enterprise  cou- 
le  idei  of  a  similar  struc- 

the    exhil  ition   of  the 

of  all  nations  in  t!w 
lal  metropolis  of  Amer- 

this  idea  so  popular  in 
he  splendid  eclat  attend- 

vast  and  magnificent 
n  London,  was  soon  car- 
vard  to  a  complete  and 
msummation. 
_3ea  of  such  a,  grand  na- 
tional display  became,  in  a  short; 
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time,  the  all  engrossing  one,  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other,  and  the  public 
jnen  at  the  seat  of  government  urged  upon 
the  United  States  representatives  at  for- 
eign courts,  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  great  enterpciae,  and  the  desirableness 
of  contributions  from  abroad.  It  was 
viewed  as  an  undertaking  which,  if  coo- 
ducted  with  energy  and  sagacity,  would 
add  luster  to  the  American  nation,  as 
showing  its  appreciation  of  the  luxui-ies 
and  refinements  of  art,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  substantial  exhibitions  of  human 
industry,  in  the  shape  of  manufactures, 
machinery,  etc. 

In  one  respect,  the  American  exhibition 
differed  from  its  London  predecessor, 
namely:  the  latter  was  under  the  free  and 
unlimited  auspices  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, with  its  boundless  resources,  while 
the  former  was  undertaken  by  a  company 
of  individuals.  It  was  not,  however,  an 
exclusively  private  speculation,  but  existed 
under  a  charter  granted  by  the  legislature, 
the  company  being  known,  in  their  corpo- 
rate style,  as  the  "  Association  for  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations," 
comprising  men  of  eminence  in  all  the 
influential  spheres  of  society,  and  of  this 
Association.  Mr.  Theodore  Sedgwick  re 
ceived  the  high  honor  of  being  elected 
president.  So  vast  and  multitudinous 
however,  were  the  details  of  such  an  under 
taking,  that  much  delay  attended  the  oper 
ations  of  those  charged  with  its  active 
responsibilities.  Gradually,  after  the  en 
countering  of  many  formidable  obstacles 
the  prehminary  matter  of  a  suitable  build 
ing  was  decided ;  and  then,  with  instinct 
ive  American  speed,  the  speculation  in 
Crystal  Palace  stock  at  once  commenced 
and  was  one  of  the  most  active  "fancies," 
the  gains  of  forty  and  fifty  per  cent.,  as 
was  in  some  cases  experienced,  being  quite 
stimulating.  The  stock  rose,  at  one  time, 
to  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  above  par. 
One  gentleman,  who  had  watched  the 
building  closely  as  it  advanced  in  the 
course  of  construction,  observed  one  day 
something  which  he  thought  might  injure 
the  safety  of  the  edifice.     It  was  only  a 


fancy  of  his ;  but,  being  impressed  with 
it,  he  walked  quietly  into  Wall  street,  and, 
selling  out,  pocketed  a  gain  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  distribution  of  the  stock 
into  so  many  hands,  and  the  widely 
extended  commercial  interests  involved, 
gained  for  the  enterprise  much  of  a 
national  character.  The  public  support 
given  by  the  government  to  its  operations, 
at  home  and  abroad,  helped  also  to  dignify 
it,  and  to  take  away  the  invidious  reputa- 
tion which  would  have  attached  to  a  proj- 
ect having  no  higher  aim  than  mere 
private  gain.  Following  up  this  system 
of  encouragement,  the  affair  obtained  the 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  all  classes, 
and  its  consummation  was  looked  forward 
to  as  one  of  the  marked  events  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

On  the  attention  of  foreign  governments 
being  called  to  the  exhibition.  His  Sub- 
lime Highness,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the  appeal, 
by  ordering  a  steam-frigate  to  be  prepared 
for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  those 
splendid  fabrics  of  the  Ottoman  empire — 
richly  carved  cabinet  constructions,  and 
carpets  of  wonderful  elaboration— so  much 
admired  the  world  over.  The  senate  of  the 
United  States  it  once  appropriated  twenty 
th  d  1  11        f     tl     p     pose  of  receiv- 

u  g       a  b      m    g  f  appreciation, 

tl     f    g  t    th  g  n  ly  dispatched 

by  h  nt  1     n  ]    tj       England   sent 

n  ai  1    Q  Victoria,   the 

Enp         Nil  a  d     tl    r  sovereigns, 

1  tl  ath  th  n  th  personal  con- 
t  but  and  n  tl  t  their  respect- 
t 

&  tp  w  tint  obtain  such  a 
plan  f  th  1  11  g  as  w  Id  present  the 
highest  architectural  merit,  and  be  as  per- 
fectly adapted  as  possible  to  the  greatobject 
in  view.  At  that  time,  the  matter  of  iron 
construction  on  a  large  scale  was  almost 
entirely  new  in  the  United  States,  there 
being  no  edifice  wholly  of  that  material  to 
be  found  in  the  country,  and,  therefore, 
the  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  both 
architects  and  engineers,  presented  serious 
obstacles. .   Many   ingenious   plana,    how- 
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ever,  were  offered,  from  the  abridged 
account  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  huild- 
ing  itself,  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells, 
it  appears  that  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
architect  of  the  London  structure,  fur^ 
nished  one  of  singular  beauty,  but  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  ground  to  be'occu- 
pied  rendered  it  impossible  to  use  it.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Downing  offered  another,  of  striking 
originality,  but  this  was  also  excluded  by 
the  peremptory  conditions  imposed  by  the 
city,  namely,  that  the  building  should  be 
exclusively  of  iron  and  glass.  Another 
plan,  by  Mr.  Eidlitz,  contemplated  a  sus- 
pension roof,  so  as  to  obviate  the  difflcuJty 
of  spanning  great  widths  by  archeg.  Mr. 
Bogardua  submitted  a  design  for  a  circular 
building,    consisting   of  successive  colon- 


nades, placed  one  over  the  other,  somewhat 
resembling  the  coliseum  at  EoiMe,  and 
involving  a  new  and  ingenious  method  of 
joining.  A  plan  was  also  proposed,  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Adams,  consisting  of  a  great 
octagonal  vault  or  dome,  supported  by  ribs 
made  of  fasces  or  clusters  of  gas-pipe. 
The  presentation  of  so  many  plans,  each 
of  a  different  character,  and  some  of  them 
of  great  beauty  and  originality,  made  the 
task  of  selection  very  difBcuIt.  ^Finally, 
ivfter  much  consultation,  the  plan  accepted 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Carstensen  and  Gilde-, 
meister,  of  New  York,  the  latter  gentle- 
man being  recently  from  Copenhagen, 
where  he  was  well-known  as 
of  some  of  the  principal  public  works 


that  city.  After  the  final  adoption  of  a 
plan,  which  was  in  August,  1852,  no  time 
was  lost  in  putting  the  work  under  way. 
The  piece  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  the 
building,  in  Eeservoir  Square,  granted  by 
the  city,  was  somewhat  unfavorable  for 
architect      1   1     p  b  t  th        e- 

spects    it    w       q    t      f  11  d   th 

structur     wh  j.  1  t  d  ti     n  fi 

cent  spe  t    1      ts  ft  1       g  is 

follows ; 

With   tl  pt  f  tl      fl  tl 

whole  of  th        pi     3  1  1   1 
structed    f  d  gl  Tl      g  1 

idea  of  th      d  f  G      Iv 

mounted  by       d  t  th         t  t 

each   diam  t         f  th  1       j,   tl 

hundred      d       tyhftdfl  h 

long.  There  were  three  similar  entrances, 
each  forty-seven  feet  wide,  and  approached 
by  flights  of  steps.  Over  each  front  was 
a  large  semi-circular  fan-light,  forty-one 
feet  wide  and  twenty-one  feet  high,  an- 
swering to  the  arch  of  the  nave.  Each 
arm  of  the  cross  was  on  the  ground  plan 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  broad. 
This  was  divided  into  a  central  nave  and 
two  ■iisles  on  each  sjde,  the  nm  e  forty-one, 
and  each  aisle  fifty  four  feet  wide  The 
central  portion,  oi  ni^e,  wis  cirried  up  to 
the  height  of  sixt^  seven  feet,  md  the 
semi-circular  arth  which  spanned  it  was 
forty-one  feet  broad  There  neie  thus,  in 
effect,  two  ari  hed  naves  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  fortj-one  feet  broad, 
sixtj-seven  feet  high  to  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet 
long ;  and,  on  each  side  of  these  naves,  an 
aisle  fifty-four  feet  broad  and  forty-five 
feet  high.  The  exterior  of  the  ridgeway 
of  the  navo  was  seventy-one  feet.  Each 
aisle  was  covered  by  a  gallery  of  its  own 
width,  and  twenty-four  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  central  dome  was  one  hundred  feet  in 
diameter,  sixty-eight  feet  inside  from  the 
floor  to  the  spring  of  the  arch,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  feet  to  the  crown,  and, 
on  the  outside,  with  the  lantern,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  feet.  The  exterior 
angles  of  the  building  were  ingeniously 
■filled  up  with  a  triangular  lean-to,  twenty- 
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four  feet  high,  which  gave  the  ground  plan 
an  octagonal  sliape,  each  side  or  face  being 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  wide.  At 
each  angle  waa  an  octagonal  tower,  eight 
feet  ill  diaaieter  and  seventy-five  feet 
high. 

Ten  large,  and  eight  winding  staircases, 
connected  the  principal  floor  with  the  gal- 
lery, which  opened  on  the  three  balconies 
situated  over  the  entrance  halls,  affording 
ample  space  for  flower  decorations,  statues, 
vases,  etc.  The  building  contained,  on  the 
ground  floor,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  square  feet  of  space,  and  in  its 
galleries,  of  fifty-four  feet  width,  sixty-two 
thousand  square  feet  more,  making  a  total 
area  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
thousand  square  feet,  for  the  purposes  of 
exhibition ;  being  a  total,  within  an  incon- 
siderable fraction,  of  four  acres. 

There  were  on  the  ground  floor  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  octagonal  cast-iron  columns,  twenty- 
one  feet  above  the  floor,  and  eight  inches 
diameter,  cast  hollow,  of  different  thick- 
nesses, from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch. 
These  columns  received  ^he  cast-iron  gird- 
ers, the  latter  being  twenty-six  feet  long 
and  three  feet  high,  and  served  to  sustain 
the  galleries  and  the  wrought-iron  con- 
struction of  the  roof,  as  well  as  to  braoe 
the  whole  structure  in  every  direction. 
The  girders,  as  well  as  the  second-story 
columns,  were  fastened  to  the  columns  in 
thfe  first  story,  by  connecting  pieces  of  the 
hape  as  the  columns,  three 
high.  The  number  of 
rs  was  two  hundred  and 
twelve  wrought  -  iron 
ame  height,  and  forty-one 
feet  span  over  a  part  of  the  nave.  The 
second  story  contained  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  columns,  of  the  same  shape  as 
those  below,  and  seventeen  feet  seven 
inches  high.  These  received  another  tier 
of  girders,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  for  the  support  of  the  roofs  of  the 
aisles. 

The  dome,  noble  and  beautiful  in  its 
proportions,  constituted  the  chief  architect- 
ural feature  of  the  building.     Its  diame- 


feet  four  inches 
lower  floor  girdi 
fifty-two, 
girders  of  the 


ter,  one  hundred  feet,  and  its  height — 
nearly  seventy  feet  to  the  springing  line, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch — made  it  the  largest, 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  only 
scientifically  constructed  dome  in  the 
XTnited  States ;  a  dome  of  oriental  charac- 
teristics, in  its  light  and  graceful  beauty, 
— seemingly  home  in  upon  a  zephyr,. and 
capable  of  being  lifted  away  by  a  breath, 
-—floating  over  the  whole  structure,  pure 
and  fascinating,  like  an  aerial  grace. 

Twenty- four  columns  supported  the 
dome,  the  columns  rising  to  the  second 
story,  and  to  a  height  of  sixty-two  feet 
above  the  principal  floor.  The  system  of 
wrought-iron  trusses  which  connected  them 
together,  and  was  supported  by  them, 
formed  two  eccentric  polygons,  each  of 
sixteen  sides;  these  received  a  cast-iron 
hed-plate,  to  which  the  cast-iron  shoes  for 
the  ribs  of  the  dome  were  bolted,  the  latter 
being  constructed  of  two  curves  of  double 
angle-iron,  securely  connected  together  by 
trellis-work,  the  requisite  steadiness  being 
secured  by  tie-rods,  which  braced  them 
both  vertically  and  horizontally.  At  the 
top,  the  ribs  were  bolted  to  a  horizontal 
ring  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  having  a 
diameter  of  twenty  feet  in  clear,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  lantern.  As  in  the  other 
roofs  of  the  building,  the  dome  was  cased 
with  matched  deal  and  tin  sheathing,  light 
being  communicated  to  the  interior 
through  the  lantern,  and  also  in  part  from 
the  sides,  pierced  for  thirty-two  orna- 
mental windows,  these  being  glazed  with 
stained  glass  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  representing  the  arms  of  the  Union 
and  of  its  several  States, — a  feature  which 
formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  inte- 
rior decoration,  and  won  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder,  foreign  as  well  as  Ameri- 

The  enamel,  with  which  the  whole  of  the 
glass  used  in  the  structure  was  covered, 
was  laid  upon  the  glass  with  a  brush,  and, 
after  drying,  subjected  to  the  intense  heat 
of  a  kiln,  by  which  the  coating  became  vit- 
rified, and  as  durable  aa  the  glass  itseK ; 
the  effect  produced  being  similar  to  that 
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of  ground  glass,  translucent  but  not  trans- 
parent, the  sun's  rays,  diffused  by  passing 
through  it,  yielding  an  agreeable  light, — 
deprived  of  that  intensity  of  heat  and 
glare  which  ia  so  peculiar  to  them  in  this 
In  the  absence  of  a  similai- 


York  building  were  of  cast-iron  framing 
anil  panel-work,  into  which  were  inserted 
the  sashes  of  the  windows  and  the  louvers 
for  ventilation. 

But  the  rapid  and  unexpected  increase 
of  applications  for  space  by  exhibitors,  led 
to  the  erection  of  a  large  addition  to  the 
structure  thua  described.     It  consisted 
of  two  parts,  of  one  and  two  stories  re- 
spectively,   and    occupied    the     entire 
ground  between  the  main  building  and 
the  reseiToir;  its  length,  four  hundred 
^    and  fifty-one  feet,  and  its  extreme  width 
5    seventy-five  feet.     It  was  designed  for 
fi    the  reception  of  machinery  in  motion, 
the  cabinets  of  mining  and  mineralogy, 
and  the  refreshment  rooms,  with  their 
necessary   offices.     The    second    story, 
nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
and  twenty-one  wide,  and  extending  the 
whole  length,  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  pictures  and  statuary. 
In  the  work  of  decorating  the  build- 
ing, the  leading  idea  was  to  bring  out  to 
„    advantage   the    beautiful    architectural 
g    character  of  tJie  edifice  itself — to  decor- 
H    ate   construction,  rather    than  to   con- 
s'   struct    decoration.     The  result  proved 
g    surprisingly  attractive.     The  colors  em- 
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caution  m  the  London  crystal  palace, 
whose  roofs,  is  well  is  walls  were  inclosed 
with  transparent  glass,  it  was  found  nee 
esi  Liy  to  coi  er  the  interior  of  the  building 
with  canvas,  to  produce  the  required 
shade.     The    external    walls  of  the  New 
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a  golden  sun,  at  tho  center,  descended 
between  the  latticed  ribs,  and  arabesques 
of  white  and  blue,  relieved  by  staia,  sur- 
rounded the  openinga,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  being  very  fine.  This  splendid 
appearance  by  day  was  even  excelled  hy  the 
gorgeous  illuminatioa  of  the  structure  at 
night,  produced  by  countless  gas-burners. 

In  the  construction  of  this  vast  and 
splendid  palace  of  industry,  the  whole 
quantity  of  iron  employed  amounted  to 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  tons,  of  which 
three  hundred  tons  were  wrought  and 
fifteen  hundred  tons  cast  iron ;  tlie  quan- 
tity of  glass  used,  fifteen  thousand  panes, 
or  fifty-five  thousand  square  feet;  and  the 
quantity  of  wood  amounted  to  secen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  feet,  board  meas- 
ure. The  general  mode  of  erection  by 
base  pieces,  columns,  connecting  pieces 
and  girders,  was  the  same  with  that  of  the 
great  London  palace ;  but  the  construction 
of  the  arched  nave,  and  of  the  dome,  was  of 
course  entirely  peculiar,  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  structure  completely  different. 
The  London  building  was  regarded  as  defi- 
cient in  architectural  effect.  The  form  of 
the  New  York  edifice  furnished  scope  for 
a  pleasing  variety  of  embellishments,  by 
which  all  monotony  was  avoided. 

Exclusive  of  the  naves,  the  total  amount 
of  space  on  the  floor,  occupied  by  different 
countries  for  exhibition,  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  square  feet, 
of  which  a  little  more  than  ninety-four 
thousand  was  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
total  amount  of  apace  occupied  by  foreign 
exhibitors  was  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand square  feet;  and  the  total  number  of 
this  class  of  exhibitors  was  nearly  three 
thousand.  In  the  United  States  depart- 
ment, the  number  of  exhibitors  was  not 
far  from  two  thousand,  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  whom  were  included  under  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  mineralogy,  metailurgy, 
and  mining ;  machinery  and  tools ;  agri- 
cultural implements ;  hardware  ;  and  the 
flue  arts. 

The  detaila  of  the  exhibition,  with  the 
collecting  and  arranging  of  the  various 
departments,  was  intrusted  to  the  follow- 


ing gentlemen ;  General  superintendents. 
Captains  I>upont  and  Davis  ;  arrangement 
of  apace  and  classiflcation,  Samuel  Web- 
ber ;  department  of  mineralogy  and  chem- 
istry. Professor  B.  Silliman,  Jr. ;  director 
of  machinery,  J.  E.  Holniea ;  director  of 
agricultural  implements,  B.  P.  Johnson ; 
director  of  sculpture,  Eelix  Piatti ;  director 
of  textile  fabrics,  Edward  Vincent ; — these 
having  the  co-operation  of  a  large  corps  of 
assistants,  experienced  in  the  various  spe- 
cialties named. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  officers  of 
the  association,  that  the  building  should 
be  finished  and  the  exhibition  opened  to 
the  public  by  the  first  day  of  May,  1853. 
But  many  unlooked-for  delays  intervened, 
and  the  opening  was  necessarily  deferred 
until  the  fourteenth  of  Juiy,  on  which  day 
the  palace  was  formally  inaugurated  with 
appropriate  services.  On  a  platform  were 
assembled  the  officers  of  tho  association, 
and  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
Europe  and  America,  including  His  Excel- 
lency, Hon.  Franklin  Pierce,  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  members  of  hia  cab- 
inet. The  devotional  exercises,  on  open- 
ing the  exhibition,  were  led  by  Bishop 
Wainwright ;  and  then  a  choral,  written 
for  the  occasion,  and  commencing  with  the 
line,  "  Here,  where  all  climes  their  offer- 
ings send,"  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  Old 
Hundred.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  the  president 
of  the  association,  then  pronounced  an 
address,  stating  the  objects  and  prospecta 
of  the  exhibition,  and  was  followed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  a  brief 
and  appropriate  congratulatory  speech,  in 
which  he  bespoke  for  the  great  national 
enterprise  the  cordial  patronage  of  all 
classes  and  sections,  and  characterized  it 
as  an  event  fitly  reflecting  the  progress, 
power,  and  glory  of  the  republic.  After 
this,  the  organ  poured  through  the  aisles 
the  sublime  music  of  Handel's  "  Haflelu- 
jah  Chorus,"^and  the  palace  of  glass,  with 
its  myriad  forms  of  wonder  and  beauty, 
and  Ita  mighty  lesson  of  civilization,  was  a 
completed  fact.  Tho  tide  of  humanity 
that  flowed  into  the  palace,  from  day  to 
day,  was  constant  and  prodigious. 
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Such  a  magnificent  display  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  human  ingenuity  and  skill  had 
never  before  heen  witnessed  in  the  west- 
em  world.  Not  only  did  America  present 
its  choicest  elaborations  of  industry,  in 
almost  infinite  variety,  but  climes  and 
countries  to  the  furthermost  quarters  of 
the  globe  were  there  represented  in  count- 
less contributions  of  the  useful  and  the 
beautiful.  England  and  France  made 
vast  and  superb  offerings  to  the  great 
transatlantic  bazaar,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  the  other  continental 
nations.  Scandinavia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  German  ZoUverein,  poured  forth 
the  seleetest  contents  of  their  mines, 
manufactories,  workshops,  and  studios. 
Among  the  former  were  iron  ore,  steel, 
wrought  iron  for  gun-barrels,  stearin  can- 
dles, nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  geological  speci- 
mens, snow-shoes,  reindeer  antlers,  a  musi- 
cal insttmnent  called  the  psalmodicon, 
wood  carvings  by  Norwegian  peasants, 
and  for  which  they  are  celebrated.  From 
the  ZoUverein  States,  there  was  an  attract^ 
ive  variety  of  objects,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  were  the  works  of  art,  principally 
paintings.  The  first  artists  of  modern 
Germany  contributed  to  this  part  of  tbe 
collection,  and  in  such  quantity  as  far  sur- 
passed general  expectation.  The  names 
of  eminence  which  appeared  in  this  CQn- 
nection,  wore  those  of  Huebncr,  Achen- 
bach,  Muller,  Elsasser,  Openheimer,  and 
from  Vienna,  Waldmuller  and  Swobada. 

Conspicuous  also  among  the  foreign 
attractions,  was  the  celebrated  picture  con- 
tributed by  Queen  Victoria,  representing 
the  duke  of  Wellington  presenting  a  birth- 
day gift  to  the  infant  Prince  Arthur,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  royal  iamily. 
This  picture  was  painted  by  Winterh alter, 
at  the  queen's  express  desire  ;  as  a  work  of 
art  alone  it  secured  great  attention,  and 
was  deservedly  extolled  by  all  lovers  of 
beauty  and  perfection.  But  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  queen's  most  valued  and  pet 
picture,  and  forwarded,  in  her  own  name, 
as  a  tribute  of  recognition  to  America's 
great  exhibition,  heightened  the  interest 
with  which  it  waa  viewed. 


The  splendid  colossal  group  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  by  Thorwaldsen — one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  sculpture — was  the 
theme  of  much  praise,  drawing  crowds  ot 
admirers  daily.  The  same  also  may  be 
said  of  that  matchless  piece  of  art,  Kiss's 
"  Amazon,"  a  copy  from  the  original  work 
in  bronze,  erected  near  the  museum  in 
Berlin.  Next  to  the  fine  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington,  this  of  the  Amazon  was 
considered  the  boldest  and  most  striking 
piece  of  statuary  exhibited.  But  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  contributions,  in  the 
department  of  fine  arts,  were  to  be  found 
among  those  which,  in  point  of  size,  were 
comparatively  diminutive.  The  veiled 
statues,  for  example,  seemed  almost  like 
angelic  creations.  The  cast-iron  statuettes 
from  the  royal  iron  foundry  at  Vienna, 
were  also  beautiful ;  each  stood  on  an  ara- 
besque pedestal,  and  was  about  twelve 
inches  in  height,  of  a  dead  black  color, 
nearly  resembling  ebony,  and  of  the  most 
exquisite  quality  of  casting. 

More  grand  and  impressive  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  Italian  department,  was 
the  statue  of  Columbus,  in  the  purest 
marble,  his  left  hand  resting  upon  a  ter- 
restrial globe,  to  which  the  right  pointed.' 
This  superb  statue  was  of  life  size,  and 
from  the  chisel  of  Del  Medico,  of  Carrari. 

An  admirable  little  group,  which  riveted 
the  attention  of  every  observer,  was  the 
Cage  of  Cupids,  all  in  marble, — a  bevy  of 
the  little  creatures,  represented  as  tired  of 
their  confinement  and  striving  to  escape; 
this  happy  and  unique  conception  was 
executed  in  a  style  of  workmanship  that 
may  well  be  termed  marvelous. 

Most  amusing,  to  old  and  young,  was 
the  plastic  model  of  Gulliver  in  Lilliput, 
made  by  A.  Fleisclimann,  in  Sonneherg, 
Saxony,  From  the  opening  to  the  close 
of  the  exhibition/  there  was  a  constant 
crowd  of  visitors  around  this  admirably 
executed  work.  Quite  different  in  char- 
acter and  in  the  kind  of  interest  which  it 
inspired,  was  the  collection  of  ancient 
armor  sent  by  the  English  govei-nment 
from  the  tower  of  London,  and  which  com- 
prised   a    helmet    worn,    in    Henry    the 
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Eighth's  time,  or  ahout  the  year  1520 ;  an 
ancient  shieJd  of  tlie  time  of  King  Edward 
IV.,  in  1547 ;  a  helmet  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  about  1560,  and  a  pike- 
man's  lance,  eighteen  feet  long,  of  the 
same  period ;  a  heavy  breast-plate,  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  bearing  date 
1685 ;  also,  some  very  interesting  speci- 
mens of  ancient  muskets,  one  of  which,  a 
flint  lock  with  a  plug  hayonet,  was  used 
during  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Sec- 
ond, in  1686. 

From  France  came  the  rarest  and  most 
delicate  tapestries  and  porcelains,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  celebrated  Gobelin  carpets, 
sent  expressly  by  the  Erench  government. 
These  carpets  are  remarkable  for  smooth- 
ness, softness,  and  fineness  of  texture,  as 
well  as  for  their  strength  and  evenness, 
excelling  even  the  Persian  in  these  re- 
spects, and  the  colors  and  designs  are  per- 
fect. Some  of  these  carpets  require  from 
five  to  ten  years  for  their  completion,  and 
at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  to  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  None  are  sold,  being  exclu- 
sively of  government  manufacture  and 
use.  The  largest  ever  made  was  more 
than  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet. 
Among  other  exquisite  pieces  sent  to  the 
exhibition,  was  the  "Subject  taken  from 
tlie  Chase  and  Still  Life,"  and  pronounced 
to  excel  in  the  softness,  delicacy,  and  bril- 
liancy, with  which  all  the  minute  traits  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  rendered 
in  this  wonderful  species  of  manufacture. 

But  no  details  possible  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  pages  merely,  would  do  jus- 
tice to  the  vast  and  varied  contents  of  this 


World's  Fair,  with  its  four  acres  of  richly 
teeming  surface,  from  nearly  five  tlionsand 
contributors ;  nor,  indeed,  has  any  attempt 
been  here  made  to  describe  those  more 
practical  and  extensive  features  of  the 
exhibition, — those  grand  industries,  cover- 
ing so  wide  and  important  a  range  in  the 
elements  and  activities  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion,— which  constituted  the  chief  scope 
and  lesson  of  the  undertaking.  Of  this 
numerous  class  are  those  ingenious  and 
useful  inventions  pertaining  to  the  various 
processes  of  agriculture,  mines  and  their 
products  ;  machinery  for  constructive,  mo- 
tive, and  manufacturing  purposes ;  etc.,  etc. 
For  several  months,  tlie  palace  was  open 
to  the  public,  according  to  its  original 
plan,  and  subsequently  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  building  and  its  attractions  per- 
manent, the  occasion  being  celebrated  by 
public  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  event. 
Among  the  speakers  was  Elihu  Burritt, 
wlio,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  speeches,  said;  "Worthy  of  the 
grandest  circumstances  which  could  be 
thrown  around  a  human  assembly,  worthy 
of  this  occasion  and  a  hundred  like  this,  is 
that  beautiful  idea— the  Cobonation  of 
Labor.  Not  American  labor,  not  Brit- 
ish labor,  not  French  labor,  not  the  labor 
of  the  New  World  or  the  Old,  but  the 
labor  of  mankind  as  one  undivided  broth- 
erhood— Labor,  as  the  oldest,  the  noblest, 
prerogative  of  duty  and  humanity."  Most 
unfortunately,  this  beautiful  palace,  so 
wonderful  in  its  constmction,  and  such  an 
ornament  to  the  chief  city  of  America,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  in  October,  1858. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  SPLENDID    COLLINS  STEAMSHIP  ARCTIC, 
OF  NEW  TOKK,  BY  COLLISION  WITH  THE  IRON 

STEAMER  VESTA.— 1854. 


Occurrence  of  the  Disaster  in  Mid-Ocean,  at  Noonday,  in  a  Dense  Fog,— Sinking  of  the  Noble  Ship 
Stern  Foremost.— Hundreds  of  Soula  Engulfed  in  a  Wntery  Grave.— Experiences  Crowded  Into  That 
Awful  Hour.— The  Wai!  of  Agony  and  Despair  from  the  Fated  Throng.— Her  Non-Arrival,  Painful 
Suspense.- The  Dreadful  News  at  Last— Shock  to  the  Public  Mind,— Strong  Build  of  the  Arctic- 
Prestige  of  the  Collins  Line. — A  Casualty  Undreamed  Of — Surging  Crowd  in  Wall  Street. — Names 
of  Lost  and  Saved  Read. — Hope,  Joy,  Grief,  Anguish. — The  Sad  Tale  on  all  Lipa. — Captain  Luce  in 
the  Hour  of  Woe, — Manliness  of  His  First  Order. — Ship  Deserted  by  the  Crew. — "  Every  Man  far 
Himself" — A  Raft  Constructed,  but  in  Vain, — Courage  of  the  Women. — Not  One  of  Their  Sex 
Saved— Instances  of  Cool  Bravery. — An  Engineer's  Heroic  Fidelity. — i30,000  for  a  Chance  in  a 
Boat — Pleasure  Tourists  on  Board. — Al!  of  Mr.  Collins's  Family  Lost. 


i**^*^»^»^^ 


iEAVING  Liverpool,  England,  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1854, 
the  magnificent  steamet  Arctic  of  the  Colims  line,  pljing  ^ettteen  that  city  and  New 
York,  WIS,  on  the  seventh  day  out,  at  noon,  nhile  running  in  a  fog,  totally  engulfed, 
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with  hundreds  of  souls,  millions  of  treas- 
ure, and  a  heavy  mail  o£  incalculable  value, 
in  consequence  of  collision  with  the  French 
iron  screw-steamer  Vesta.  The  Arctic 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Luce ;  the 
Vesta,  by  Captain  Duchesne. 

For  many  a  long  day  after  the  time 
when  this  superb  vessel  was  due  at  Sew 
York,  the  public  mind  was  in  agonizing 
suspense  as  to  her  fate.  From  the  well- 
known  immense  strength  and  complete 
equipment  o£  the  Arctic,  this  was  the  only 
sort  of  casualty  likely  to  be  serious  to  her, 
itnd  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
anticipated  by  even  the  most  sagacious 
sea-faring  man.  In  every  respect,  the 
success  of  the  Collins  line  reflected  the 
highest  honor  upon  American  nautical 
enterprise  and  skill. 

The  news  of  this  lamentable  catastrophe 
carried  deep  and  heart-rending  sorrow  to 
the  homes  of  thousands  both  in  this  conn- 
try  and  in  Europe.  On  the  news  reaching 
New  York,  October  14th,  that  city  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  one  great  funeral. 
The  flags  waved  at  half-mast  throughout 
the  metropolis,  upon  all  tlie  public  build- 
ings and  hotels,  as  also  upon  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor.  The  office  of  Mr.  E.  K. 
Collins,  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  this 
splendid  line  of  steamships,  was  crowded 
with  anxious  visitors  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  the  place  was  closed  in  the 
afternoon.  All  who  wished  to  hear  of  rel- 
atives or  friends  called  there,  as  the  most 
likely  place  to  learn  the  fate  of  those  for 
whom  they  hoped  even  against  hope.  It 
was  a  sad  gathering  of  grief-stricken  citi- 
zens, among  whom  were  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sons,  tremulously  waiting  for  intelli- 
gence which  would  either  give  the  death- 
blow to  all  hope  itself,  or  give  back  again, 
all  the  buoyancy  of  life  by  the  promised 
restoration  of  the  lost.  Often  during  the 
day  was  heard  the  inquiry  put  to  the 
attendants  in  the  counting-room  of  Mr. 
Collins,  'Have  you  any  news  of  my 
brother?'  'Do  you  think  my  son  is 
safe  ?  '  '  Have  j'ou  seen  any  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  could  probably  tell  me  of  the 
affair,    and   give    me    intelligence   of  my 


father?'  Many,  too,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  grasped  the  hands  of  friends,  and 
the  questions  were  exchanged,  'Who  of 
your  friends  wore  on  board?'  and  'Who 
of  yours  ? '  It  seemed  as  if  everybody  had 
either  relations  or  acquaintances  on  board 
the  sad-fated  vessel.  As  each  report  came 
in  of  the  passengers  heard  from  as  safe,  it 
was  a  picture  full  of  interest  to  see  the 
eagerness  with  which  all  turned  ttieir  ears 
to  hear  the  report  read,  and  the  faces 
lighten  up  with  gladness  as  the  wished-for 
name  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  reader. 

Some,  upon  receiving  information  of  a 
rescue  of  the  supposed  lost,  were  at  once 
engaged  in  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  those  about  them ;  others  turned  around 
to  offer  condolence  and  mingle  sympathy 
with  the  rest,  for  whom  liad  come  no 
happy  tidings ;  and  others,  again,  rushed 
in  haste  from  the  building  to  circulate  tlie 
report  among  friends  outside,  or  to  convey 
it  to  mourning  families  at  home.  Wlier- 
ever  this  intelligence  came,  it  was  like  the 
news  of  a  resuircLtion  from  the  dead 
Notwithstmdmg  in  all  hope  flickered 
dimlj  1  et  the  citistrophe  was  so  ippall 
ing,  and  the  chances  of  a  rescue  so  few, 
that  each  was  filled  v.  ith  the  greatest  fear, 
and  all  were  alike  prepared  for  the  worst, 
though  continually  hoping  for  the  best. 

Not  only  m  the  oflice  of  the  Ocean  Steam 
Company,  but  in  all  places,  were  the  same 
evidences  apparent,  that  some  heavy  blow 
had  fallen  upon  the  heart,  and,  crushing 
out  what  was  happy  and  peaceful,  had 
placed  the  burden  of  sorrow  there.  At  all 
frequented  corners,  along  the  streets,  at 
store  doors,  in  banking-houses,  groups 
were  assembled,  ea«h  with  the  other  can- 
vassing the  cliances  of  safety  for  some 
friend,  or  recapitulating  the  calamitous 
story  of  the  shipwreck.  All  business  in 
Wall  street  was  for  a  time  stopped ;  and 
merchants  and  bankers,  forgetting  the  rise 
of  stocks  and  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  by 
'onetouehofnature' were  brought  together 
as  participants  in  the  general  grief.  The 
Exchange  was  crowded  during  the  day,  hut 
the  loss  of  the  Arctic  was  tlie  sole  en- 
grossing topic. 
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OUK  FIRST  CENTURY.— 1776-1876. 


At  the  timo  of  the  collision,  Captain 
Luce  waa  below,  working  out  the  position 
of  the  steamer.  He  immediately  ran  on 
deck  and  saw  the  iron  steamer  under  the 
starhoard  how,  and  passing  astern,  grazing 
and  tearing  the  guards  in  her  progress. 
The  hows  of  the  strange  vessel  seemed  ia 
be  literally  cut  or  crushed  off  for  ten  feet, 
and  seeing  that  she  must  probahly  sink  in 
ten  minutes,  Captain  Luce  took  a  glance 
at  his  own  ship,  and  believing  her  to  be 
comparatively  uninjured,  the  boats  were 
cleared  and  the  first  officer  and  six  men 
left  with  a  boat  to  board  the  stranger  and 
ascertain  the  extent  of  her  damage.  The 
engineers  were  immediately  instructed  to 
put  on  the  steam  pumps,  and  the  four  deck 
pumps  were  worked  by  the  passengers  and 
crew,  Tho  ship  was  at  once  headed  for 
the  land,  and  several  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  to  stop  the  leak  by  getting  sails 
over  the  bows.  Finding  that  the  leak  was 
gaining  very  fast,  notwithstanding  the 
very  powerful  efforts  made  to  keep  the 
ship  free,  Captain  Luce  resolved  to  get  the 
boats  ready,  and  have  as  many  ladies  and 
children  in  them  as  possible. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  an  attempt 
been  made  to  do  this,  than  the  firemen  and 
others  rushed  into  the  boats  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  Seeing  this  state  of  things, 
tlie  captain  ordered  the  boats  astern  to  he 
kept  in  readiness  until  order  could  be 
restored,  when,  to  iiis  dismay,  he  saw 
them  cut  the  rope  in  the  bow,  and  soon 
disappear  astern  in  the  fog.  Another 
boat  was  broken  down  by  persons  rushing 
in  at  the  davits,  and  many  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  sea  and  drowned.  This 
occurred  while  the  captain  had  been  en- 
gaged in  getting  the  starboard  guard-boat 
ready.  He  had  placed  the  second  officer 
in  charge,  when  the  same  scene  was 
enacted  as  with  the  first  boat.  He  then 
gave  orders  to  the  second  officer  to  let  go 
and  tow  after  the  ship,  keeping  near  the 
stern,  to  be  ready  to  take  the  women  and 
children  as  soon  as  the  fires  were  out  and 
the  engine  should  stop.  The  quarter-hoat 
was  found  broken  down,  but  hanging  by 
one  tackle ;  a  rush  was  made  for  bet  also. 


some  fifteen  getting  in,  and,  cutting  the 
tackle,  were  soon  out  of  sight.  Not  a  sea- 
man was  now  left  on  hoard,  nor  a  carpen- 
ter,— there  were  no  tools  to  assist  in  build- , 
ing  a  raft  as  the  only  hope,— and  the  only 
officer  left  was  Mr.  Dorian,  the  third  mate, 
who  worked  nobly  for  the  success  of  all. 

To  form  a  raft,  it  became  necessary  to 
get  the  only  remaining  boat — a  life-boat — 
into  the  water.  This  being  accomplished, 
Mr.  Dorian,  the  chief  officer  of  the  boat, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  oars  on  hoard  the 
steamer  to  prevent  those  in  the  boat  from 
leaving  the  ship,  proceeded  to  work,  still 
hoping  to  he  able  to  get  the  women  and 
children  on  board  his  boat  at  last.  They 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  collect- 
ing spars,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that 
the  ship  was  sinking,  and  the  boat  waa 
shoved  off  without  oars  or  anything  to 
hold  themselves. 

In  an  instant  after,  at  about  a  quarter- 
past  five,  P.  M.,  the  ship  went  down,  car- 
rying every  soul  on  board  with  her. 

Captain  Luce  soon  found  himself  on  the 
surface,  after  a  brief  struggle,  with  his 
fragile  child  in  his  arms;  then  again 
found  himself  impelled  downward  to  a 
great  depth,  and,  before  reaching  the  sur- 
face a  second  time,  had  nearly  perished, 
losing  the  hold  of  his  child  as  he  struggled 
upwards.  On  thus  getting  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  once  more,  the  most 
awful  and  heart-rending  scene  presented 
itseK— over  two  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  were  struggling  together,  amid 
pieces  of  the  wreck,  calling  upon  each 
other  for  help,  and  imploring  God  to  assist 
tliem!  Amid  this  struggling  mass  of 
human  beings,  he  discovered  his  child,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  trying  to  save  him,  when 
a  portion  of  the  paddle-box  came  rushing 
up  edgewards,  just  grazing  the  captain's 
head  and  falling  with  its  whole  weight 
upon  the  head  of  the  helpless  child.  Cap- 
tain Luce  then  succeeded  in  getting  on  the 
top  of  tho  paddle-box  in  company  with 
eleven  others ;  one,  however,  soon  left  for 
another  piece,  and  others  remained  until 
relieved  by  death.  Those  who  were  left, 
stood  in  water  up  to  their  knees,  the  sea 
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frequently  breaking  over  them;  and  the 
suffering  party  were  soon  reduced  by  death 
to  Captain  Luce  and  one  other,  who,  after 
an  exposure  of  forty-six  hours,  were  rescued 
by  the  ship  Cambria,  Captain  Russell, 
bound  to  Quebec. 

Mr.  Dorian,  the  energetic  and  faithful 
officer  named  above,  assorted,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  disaster,  that  if  all  the  officers 
and  men  had  remained  by  the  ship,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  passengers,  would  have 
been  saved ;  that,  with  the  masts,  spsirs, 
and  the  cutting  off  of  the  hurricane  deck, 
a  raft  could  have  been  formed  capable  of 
carrying  the  whole  of  them.  He  further 
states  that  among  the  passengers  on  board 
the  Arctic  he  never  saw  men  more  coolly 
courageous,  and  that  their  quiet  resignar 
tion  and  implicit  confidence  in  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  ship  were  such  as  it  was 
impossible  to  surpass,  A  pai-ticular  illus- 
tration of  this,  was  the  fidelity  exhibited 
by  a  young  gentleman  named  Holland, 
of  Washington,  who  was  on  board  the 
steamer  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  instruc- 
tion in  engineering.  He  had  been  deputed 
by  the  captain  to  flre  the  signal  gun — 
when  all  others  had  fled, — and,  amid  the 
melancholy  wail,  he  pursued  his  duty. 
When  all  hope  had  fied,  and  the  vessel 
was  nearly  level  with  the  sea,  Holland  was 
seen  busy  witli  the  gun.  His  last  shot 
boomed  out  as  the  Arctic  sank,  and  he 
went  down  with  her — persevering  in  the 
strict  performance  of  his  duty. 

In  the  construction  of  the  raft,  the  two 
foreyard  arms  were  cut  down  and  lashed 
together,  making  the  raft  about  forty  feet 
long  and  three  or  four  feet  wide.  On 
being  finished,  it  was  launched  on  the  lar- 
board side,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after 
there  were  about  seventy  persons  clinging 
to  it,  four  of  whom  were  women.  Several 
other  rafts  were  made,  but  none  of  them 
were  so  large  as  this.  Doors,  barrels,  and, 
in  fact,  everything  that  floated,  came  into 
use.  On  some  of  these  there  were  two 
and  three,  but  the  largest  could  not  sup- 
port more  than  four  or  five. 

How  a  man  feels  during  tlie  process  of 
drowning  may  be  judged  by  the  statement 


of  Mr.  MeCabe,  a  passenger,  who  says : 
I  remained  on  the  vessel  until  she  sank, 
when  I  went  down  with  her.  I  had  been 
employed  a  few  minutes  before  with  two 
others,  one  of  whom  was  called  'Tom  the 
storekeeper,'  in  lashing  some  casks  to- 
gether, when  I  was  driven  away  by  the 
water,  which  rushed  in  with  fearful  impet- 
uosity. Jumping  upon  the  paddle-box,  I 
sprang  on  the  saloon  deck,  and  in  an 
instant  was  engulfed  in  the  surging 
waters,  which  soon  closed  over  our  heads. 
Down,  doton  we  sanlc,  vjith  our  noble  vessel, 
into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  tlie  terri- 
ble thought  took  possession  of  my  mind 
that  I  was  drowning.  I  retained  my  con- 
sciousness, however,  all  the  time  I  was 
under  the  water,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  intense  joy  that  I  found,  after  about 
half  a  minute,  that  I  was  rapidly  rising 
towards  the  surface.  It  was  aU  darkness 
before,  but  now  I  could  see  a  dim  light 
above  me,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  was  on 
the  top  of  the  water,  struggling  for  life. 
Being  a  good  swimmer,  and  having,  be- 
sides, the  support  of  a  life-preserver,  1  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  door,  which  was  float- 
ing a  few  feet  from  where  I  rose.  I  looked 
around  me,. but  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
vessel  except  a  few  loose  timbers  and  the 
rafts  which  were  floating  about,  some  with 
and  others  without  passengers.  Knding 
I  could  not  retain  my  hold  of  the  door  with 
safety,  I  left  it  and  swam  to  a  barrel 
which  lay  a  few  feet  from  me,  and  from 
this  again  I  swam  to  the  largo  raft,  to 
which  some  seventy  persona  were  clinging. 
The  sea,  though  not  strong,  was  rough,  and 
the  waves,  as  they  dashed  remorselessly 
over  the  raft,  washed  away  a  portion  of  its 
living  freight.  It  was  an  awful  scene — a 
multitude  of  human  beings,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  without  the  slightest  hope  of 
assistance,  while  every  minute  one  by  one 
was  dropping  into  a  watery  grave,  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  Those  who  had  life- 
preservers  did  not  sink,  but  floated  with 
their  ghastly  faces  upwards,  reminding  . 
those  who  still  remained  alive,  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  them.  Of  those  who  dropped 
away,  some  floated  off  and  were   gnawed 
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and  Cittcii  i'y  lit.l"'!',  while  others  wero 
wBshed  wider  the  vaft,  wh«i-o  their  faces 
couhl  ho  seen  through  the  openings,  as 
tiii-y  viiiTO  KMdyed  to  antl  fro  by  tho  ivavcB. 
The  raft;  at  i.un  tiino  was  so  crowilpil  that 
many  Imil  to  hold  on  by  tino  hand.  Very 
few  woi'ds  wera  8|>okeii  by  any,  and  tli« 
oidy  sound  to  bo  heard  was  tho  splasli  of 
the  watoi'd  oi-  iho  hi-avy  breathing  of  the 
poor  sufferers,  aa  they  tried  to  recover 
their  breath,  after  a  wave  liad  passed  over 
Ihem,  Kcatly  all  wore  submerged  to  their 
unnpits,  ivhil"  ii  fi'w  ••niikl  i\ilh  groat  dif- 
ficulty k.-rp  1 1„  i,  j,i  hi     ■lioii,  th"Hiirfai-o. 


his  |)oc](ut]  hut  finding  IIiih  inipusNible,  on 
^couiit  of  being  in  so  cramped  a  position, 
jihwed  it  between  his  tooth  antil  overtahen 
by  a  treinondottit  wavi>,  wbon  bo  lost  his 
hold  upon  it  aiul  it  was  washed  away. 
Another,  who  bad  on  an  oiled  silk  coat, 
called  on  afoOabe,  for  heaven's  sake,  to 
i-endor  aRsisiaiicp,  rr  bis  strength  was  ra})- 
idly  failing,  and  ho  must  fidl  off  if  not 
relieved.  As  ho  was  ahont  four  or  (ivo 
feet  distant,  it  was  difficult  to 'reach  him, 
hut  after  consiclerablo  exertions  this  was 
dono,  McGabo  helping  him  by  the  nso  of  a 
lini\(',  until,  becoming  himself  quite  faint, 
Iho  hapU-sM  niaii  wan,  by  necessity,  left  to 


wore  uuahlo  to  stand  tho  i-xpoauro  more 
than  three  or  four  Iiours.  1'hcy  nil  fell  off 
tiio  raft  without  a  woi-d,  except  ono  poor 
girl,  who  cried  out  in  intense  agony,  "  Ok, 
my  poor  mother  find  staters  !  " 

At  tho  cxpUution  of  some  etglitceu 
houni,  thoro  were  not  more  than  three  or 
four  poraons  romaijiing  upon  it,  including 
McCabo.  One  of  those  gave  to  the  laitor 
what  appeared  to  bo  a  small  map,  but 
which  tho  giver  was  nndorstood  to  aay  was 
ft  sort  of  titl&4ecd  to  his  property.  In  a 
few  momenfoi  after  thus  transferring  it, 
he,  too,  unloosed  Ids  hold,  and  was  ^dcd 
to  tlie  number  that  floated  about  tho  raft. 
MeCabo  endeavored  to  get  (he  paper  into 


his  fate.  Poor  fellow,  ho  promised  if  he 
ei'er  got  to  New  I'ork  altvo,  ho  wonhl 
reward  his  doliverer  ii'elj.  He  clung  with 
torrihio  tenacity  to  life,  but  be,  too, 
dropped  off  in  his  turn. 

MeOabo  was  now  the  only  ono  left  upon 
tho  raft — not  a  solitary  person  being  alive, 
of  all  tho  seventy  who,  witln'n  a  few  liours, 
were  his  companions.  Tho  night  o£  tho 
second  day  was  about  closing  on  him,  and 
dnTtng  the  whole  time  he  had  been  in  the 
water,  ho  had  not  eaten  a  particle  of  any- 
thing nor  drank  a  drop.  His  strength 
was  beginning  to  give  way,  and  his  sight 
had  become  so  dim  as  to  render  objects 
invisilde  a  few  feet  oft'— even  the  ghastly 
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faces  of  the  dead  that  looked  up  from 
under  the  raft  were  hardly  discernible. 
Determined  to  make  one  more  effort  for 
life,  he  raised  himself  on  his  knees  upon 
the  raft,  and  through  the  dusk  of  evening 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  vessel.  At  this, 
his  strength  revired,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments was  heard  the  voice  of  some  one 
approaching  in  a  boat.  And  so  it  proved. 
After  twenty-six  hours  of  exposure,  he  was 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  by  a  boat 
manned  by  Mr.  Dorian,  some  sailors,  and 
Captain  G-rann,  one  of  the  Arctic  pas- 
sengers. 

A  lucid  description  of  the  whole  scene, 
as  given  by  Captain  Grann,  who  was  below 
at  the  time  of  the  collision,  states  that 
upon  going  on  deck,  the  Vesta  was  on  the 
starboard  quarter  of  the  Arctic,  about  half 
a  cable's  length  off,  with  her  starboard 
bow  completely  stove,  from  stem  to  fore- 
rigging,  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Vfista 
lowered  a  boat,  which  got  under  the  star- 
board wheel  of  the  Arctic,  and  was 
swamped.  When  I  came  on  deck  (contin- 
ues Captain  Grann,)  they  were  lowering 
away  the  boats.  Both  anchors  were  on 
the  starboard  side  of  the  deck,  and  1  went 
aft  and  asked  Captain  Luce  if  I  should 
remove  the  anchors  to  the  pott  side,  as  all 
of  the  ship's  officers  were  aft,  lowering 
away  the  boats  and  rigging  pumpa.  He 
gave  orders  so  to  do,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  passpngets  -^nd  a  few  of  the 
Lrew,  I  earned  the  same  into  execution  I 
then  went  on  the  topgilKnt  forecastle  and 
(xamiULd  into  the  state  of  her  bows 
Could  see  no  evidences  of  her  being  stove, 
evcepting  tome  bad  thifes,  the  oakum 
hanging  out,  and  a  piece  of  the  non  boat 
piotruling  from  the  planks  \.a  soon  as 
I  diso^ered  this,  I  reported  it  to  Captain 
Lu(,e,  whu.h  was  tlie  fiibt  known  of  fht, 
4ri-tw  having  received  serwitt  damage 
He  then  requested  me  to  go  below  and 
ascertain,  it  possible,  iihere  the  Inak  was 
Went  below  and  bioke  cargo — could  bear 
water  rushing  in  The  carpenter  was 
ordered  below  between  deek?  to  stop  the 
leak,  and  commented  cutting  away  the 
leiling      I  went  to  work  With  ttew  And 


passengers,  breaking  out  cargo  from  lower 
hold,  but  very  soon  discovered  that  it 
would  he  impossible  to  stop  the  leak,  as  tJie 
water  was  over  the  cargo.  I  then  left  the 
hold  and  went  on  deck,  where  I  leamt  that 
the  lower  fires  were  out,  and  from  this  time 
all  order  and  discipline  ceased  on  hoard. 
The  water  was  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and 
gaining  rapidly,  passengers  and  crew  still 
laboring  at  the  pumps. 

There  were  six  boats  on  board.  The 
first  boat  was  lowered  with  the  chief  mate, 
boats  and  tl   ee  men ;  she  was  low- 

ered to  a  c  rt  n  the  condition  of  the  other 
steame  ad  a  left  behind  on  its  being 
fou  d  tl  at  tl  e  A  ctic  was  in  a  sinking 
cond  t  on  T  o  of  the  quarter-boats  were 
tak  by  tl  e  se  ond  and  fourth  officers 
and  crew.  Another  boat  was  taken  by  the 
engineers,  and  was  supplied  with  provis- 
ions, water,  etc, ;  there  were  only  eight  or 
nine  in  this  boat,  and,  though  it  was  not 
full,  they  would  not  permit  any  one  else 
to  come  on  board — indeed,  it  was  said  that 
revolvers  were  threatened  to  be  used  on 
this  occasion.  The  fourth  quarter-boat 
was  hauled  alongside  by  Captain  Luce, 
the  third  mate,  and  Captain  Grann,  Into 
this  heat,  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
ship's  quartermasters,  Captain  Luce  put  a 
number  of  ladies ;  immediately,  several  of 
the  gentlemen  passengers  made  a  rush  and 
jumped  into  the  boat,  and,  as  it  was  full, 
the  paintei  was  cut  and  the  loat  drifted 
astern  The  sixth  boit  waa  on  the  quar- 
tei-deck,  and  a  lot  of  spare  spars  being 
secured  for  mjang  a  raft,  this  boat  was 
launched,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
cons tiuotion— the  oirs  being  taken  out  of 
her,  so  that  those  who  got  on  board  should 
not  desert  while  the  lashing  of  the  raft 
was  going  on  This  latter  work  hemg 
completed  is  fir  %3  was  possible,  the  boat, 
■which  was  now  full,  was  shoved  off  from 
the  raft,  and,  m  about  ten  minutes  after, 
the  noble  steamer  went  down,  stein  foie 
most  One  fearful  shnele  went  up  to 
hedV&tt  fiom  that  agonised  cotnpany,  as 
they  were  moept  foru  ard  aga  inst  the 
binoke-staeic     and  then  all  uas  ovei 

At  the  time  of  the  collision,  the  passen- 
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gers  had  gathered  in  the  cabin,  ptepaia- 
tory  to  luncheon,  and  some  of  them  were 
engaged  in  drawing  the  numbers  of  the 
daily  lottery,  the  chances  o£  the  same 
being  based  upon  the  number  of  miles  run 
during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Arctic  was  then  running  at  the  rate 
o£  twelve  and  one-half  lailes  an  hour,  the 
usual  speed  in  foggy  weather  in  that  lati- 
tude. Two  men  were  on  the  lookout,  sta- 
tioned on  the  forecastle,  and  there  was  all 
the  usual  precaution  against  such  a  calam- 
ity. The  advancipg  vessel  was  seen  but  a 
moment  before  she  struck,  but  the  instant 
she  was  discovered  through  the  dense  fog, 
the  order  was  given,  "Sard  starboard  the 
helm  and  reverse  the  engine."  The  order 
was  as  quickly  obeyed ;  and,  though  at 
first  there  was  no  realization  of  the  actual 
damage  done,  the  terror  and  confusion 
became  very  great  when  the  extent  of  the 
injury  was  disclosed.  The  conduct  of 
Captain  Luce  was  calm,  manly,  courageous ; 
to  the  last  he  declared,  "  The  fate  of  the 
ship  shall  be  mine."  Catherwood,  the 
eminent  artist,  Professor  Eeed,  and  Messrs. 
Sandfotd  and  Benedict,  the  well-known 
jurists,  were  early  among  the  lost. 

On  its  appearing  that  the  Arctic  was 
inevitably  lost,  the  captain  put  Mrs.  Col- 
lins— wife  of  the  owner  of  the  line — and 
her  children,  with  other  women,  children, 
and  passengers,  into  a  boat  which  was  on 
tbe  larboard  side  of  the  ship,  near  the 
wheel-house ;  a  little  biscuit  and  water 
were  provided,  but  they  were  without 
compass,  and  not  a  single  man  able  to 
guide  their  course.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
moment  of  lowering  this  boat,  one  of  the 
pulleys  gave  way,  the  other  remaining 
entangled.  The  boat  was  precipitated 
nearly  perpendicularly,  and  all  who  wore 
in  it,  excepting  three  persons,  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  and  lost.  At  such  a  moment, 
a  misfortune  like  this  was  without  a 
remedy. 

The  overhauling  of  the  boat,  now  empty, 
was  achieved  at  last,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  regulate  her  destiny,  by  any  mere 
official  orders.  Passengers  and  sailors, 
without  ceremony,  jumped  into  the  boat, 


which  was  in  a  few  seconds  filled.  M.  de 
Criammont  tried  to  jump,  but  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  would  immediately  have  perished, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  servant,  who,  by  a 
superhuman  effort,  hoisted  him  on  board. 
Dulaquais  (the  servant)  regained  the  boat 
by  means  of  a  rope,  inviting  the  master  to  . 
follow  his  example,  but  the  boat  had 
already  got  under  way.  Dulaquais  made 
a  great  jump,  and  fell  like  an  inert  mass 
into  tbe  boat.  M.  de  Grammont,  from 
lack  of  strength  to  imitate  him,  was  obliged 
to  allow  the  precious  moment  to  pass 
unimproved  which  separated  safety  from 

One  passenger  offered  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  if  the  boats  would  put 
back  to  save  him.  They  turned  to  do  so, 
but  before  they  reached  him  he  sank, 
uttering,  as  ho  disappeared,  the  most 
piercing  moan  of  deathly  agony. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  a  man 
who,  just  as  one  of  the  boats  was  shoving 
off  from  the  Arctic,  called  pitoously  to  a 
friend  in  the  boat,  and,  bidding  him  good- 
bye, requested  him  to  bear  his  love  to  his 
wife  in  Philadelphia,  and  tell  her  he  was 
gone. 

Mr.  Brennan,  one  of  the  engineers,  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  saved  in  the  chief 
engineer's  boat,  but  he  had  charge  of  a 
boy  whom  he  would  not  abandon ;  both, 
however,  were  saved  in  another  boat.  An 
unknown  gentleman  threw  a  heavy  purse 
of  gold  from  the  ship  to  the  boy,  after  the 
latter  got  into  the  boat. 

The  following  statement,  made  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  saved  from  the  wreck, 
exhibits  human  nature  in  one  of  its 
strange  phases,  in  view  of  so  terrible  a 
crisis : — Among  our  passengers  was  a  gen- 
tleman about  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  of  very  reserved  manners, 
and  evidently  depressed  spirits.  Being 
located  in  the  same  berth,  I  was  one  day 
accidentally  struck  by  the  significant  fact 
that  his  linen  was  marked  with  initials 
differing  from  those  of  tbe  name  by  which 
he  passed  and  in  which  he  had  shipped. 
A  few   remarks   from   me    induced    him 
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(under  promise  of  secrecy,  which  the  ex- 
tent of  this  communication  does  not  vio- 
late), to  explain  how  circumstances  of  a 
distressing  nature  had  induced  his  expar 
triation.  Subsequent  conversations  re- 
vealed to  me  that  blighted  hopes  con- 
strained him  to  regard  his  existence  but 
lightly,  and,  from  his  stolid  indifference 
when  the  encounter  took  place,  it  is  my 
belief  that  he  courted  those  embraces  of 
death  which,  alasl  so  many  have  vainly 


Every  account  confirms  the  statement 
that  the  ladies  exhibited  the  most  admira- 
ble coolness,  and  stared  death  in  the  face 
with  a  heroism  which  should  have  put  to 
blush  the  men  who  deserted  and  left  them 
to  their  fate.  At  the  moment  when  one  of 
the  unfortunate  boats  was  disappearing 
from  mortal  view,  a  Ftench  lady,. remarked 
for  her  dark  complexion,  was  seen  to  be 
courageously  using  her  oar.  Not  a  single 
female,  however,  of  whom  there  were  some 
sixty  on  board,  escaped  the  awful  doom, 
though  every  possible  effort  was  made  by 
Captain  Luce  to  have  the  women,  chil- 
dren, andpassengersiirst  cared  for.  Thus, 
when  one  of  the  men  attempted  to  leave, 
the  captain  caught  him,  and  tore  the  shirt 
off  the  man's  back  to  prevent  him  from 
going,  exclaiming,  "  Let  the  passengers 
go  in  the  boat."  He  also  seized  a  tind  of 
axe,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  firemen 
reaching  the  boat;  but  it  was  '  every  one 
for  himself,'  and,  finally,  no  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  captain  than  to  any  other 
man  on  board. 

The  Arctic  was  built  in  New  York,  and 
was  considered  as  staunch  and  splendid  a 
vessel  as  was  ever  constructed ;  her  mea'i- 
urement  was  three  thousand  five  hundred 
tons,  and  the  whole  cost  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  Of  the  more  than  four  hundred 
souls  who  left  Liverpool  in  this  iil-fated 
ship,  full  of  hope,  gayety,  and  health,  only 


about  one-tenth  escaped  a  watery  grave. 
Many  of  those,  including  a  large  number 
of  professional  and  business  men  of  emi- 
nence, were  returning  from  an  European 
tour  of  pleasure.  The  accident  happened 
within  forty  miles  east  of  Cape  Kace,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Virgin  Eocks. 

After  striking  the  Arctic,  the  Vesta 
appeared  to  be  sinking,  but  immediately 
rose  again;  but  no  hope  was  entertained 
of  her  ultimate  safety,  the  passengers  and 
crew  looking  npon  the  Arctic  as  their  only 
chance  of  saving  their  lives.  One  man 
was  killed,  and  others  severely  wounded. 
Two  boats  were  put  over  the  side,  the  first 
of  which  was  sunk ;  the  second  was  imme- 
diately boarded  by  some  of  the  crew  and 
passengers,  who,  heedless  of  the  captain's 
order  to  return,  abandoned  the  vessel. 
The  fog  continuing  very  thick,  they  lost 
sight  of  the  Arctic  altogether,  still  hoping, 
however,  that  she  would  not  desert  them. 
Lightening  the  vessel  in  the  fore  part,  her 
bows  were  thereby  considerably  raised, 
thus  greatly  stopping  the  rush  of  water; 
and,  by  other  means  and  contrivances, 
they  were  enabled  to  run,  under  small 
steam,  for  the  nearest  port,  St.  John's, 
where  she  arrived  September  30th. 

For  many  days,  as  already  remarked, 
the  terrible  fate  of  the  Arctic,  and  the 
many  melancholy  incidents  connected  with 
it,  made  a  profoundly  painful  sensation  in 
business  circles — everywhere,  indeed.  The 
sympathies  of  the  community  were  espe- 
cially with  Mr.  Collins,  whose  misfortune 
was  a  double  and  overwhelming  one— (Ae 
loss  of  his  beloved  family  and  his  noble 
ship  at  the  same  time.  The  Collins  line 
of  steamers  did  more  to  give  charactor  and 
prestige  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  Amer- 
ica than  can  readily  he  estimated  ;  and  the 
loss  of  the  Arctic,  therefore,  was  every- 
t  national  calamity. 
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Twenty  Sudden  and  Temble  Blows,  »ith  a  Solid  Gutta  Perclia  Cane,  Dealt  upon  Mr.  Sumner's  Bare 
Head. — He  Slaggers  aod  Falls,  Senseless,  Gashed,  and  BleBding, — Sumner's  Great  KHnsas  Speeeh 
for  Free  Soil  and  Free  Labor  — Speech  by  Senator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina. — Mr.  Snmner's  Scorch- 
ing Reply. — South  Carolinians  Oflended  — An  Assault  Determined  On. — Mr.  Brooks  their  Champion. 
—Two  Days'  Watch  for  His  Victim  — Finds  Him  Alone  at  His  Desk. — Approaches  Unobserved. — A 
Quick  and  Deadly  Blow.  —  Mr,  Sumner  Instantly  Stunned.  —  His  Ineffectual  Defense.  —  Brooks'a 
Accomplices  at  Hand. — Their  Advantage  over  Sumner. — Storm  of  Public  Indignation. — Action  Taken 
by  Congress.  —  Reign  of  Terror  at  the  Capital.  —  Mr.  Sumner's  Three  Years' Illness.  —  Recovery, 
Illustrious  Career. — Death  of  Brooks  and  His  Allies, — Time's  Retributions. 
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instance  of  a  great 
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fact    in  his  advocTcj    of 
ig   atrui-k    down   hj    the 


instruments  of  hloodf  ■(lolence  while  i 
beat  m  the  senate  chamber  of  his  countiy  f 
capitol  and  there  lying  prostiate  bleeding 
ind  insenbible  until  removed  by  friendly 
hands 

Tb  s  barbarous  deed  tianspired  at  Washing 
ton  on  the  twenty  second  of  May  1856  ind 
it  would  he  difficult  to  nime  any  other  event, 
up  to  this  period,  which  so  shook  the  country 
to  its  center — culminating,  too,  in  the  brief 
space  of  but  five  succeeding  years,  in  that  ter- 
rible shock  of  arms,  which  changed  the  desti- 
nies of  the  republic,  and  gave  new  life  and  the 
national  guaranty  to  human  rights. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  the  Hon,  Charles 
Sumner,  Unit«d  States  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, began  a  speech  in  the  senate,  in  favor 
of  admitting  Kansas  into  the  Union,  under  a 
stite  constitution  which  she  had  adopted,  pro- 
hibiting slavery.     The  question  had  for  a  long 
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time  produced  the  moat  intense  political 
excitement  all  over  the  land,  the  aontli,  as 
the  advocate  of  slave  territory,  and  the 
north,  as  the  defender  of  free  soil  and  free 
labor,  being  hitterly  arrayed  against  each 
other.  Mr.  Sumner  treated  the  subject 
with  his  accustomed  power  of  argument 
and  rhetoric,  and  at  great  length,  his 
speech  occupying  two  days.  A  portion  of 
it  was  directed  with  remarkable  vigor  and 
sarcasm,  though  entirely  within  parlia- 
mentary bounds,  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Hon.  A.  P.  Butler,  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  delivered  some  days  previously, 
— this  part  of  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  giving 
great  offense  to  the  members  of  congress 
from  that  state. 

On  the  twenty-second,  the  senate  ad- 
journed at  an  early  hour,  in  consequence 
of  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Miller  of  llissouri.  After  the  ad- 
journment, as  is  the  custom  of  some  sena- 
t'lra,  Mr.  Sumner  remained  at  his  desk, 
and  was  there  writing  unsuspectingly  and 
busilj',  when  ho  was  approached  by  Pres- 
tim  S.  Brooks  and  L.  M.  Keitt,  congress- 
men from  South  Carolina,  each  with  a 
cane.  Brooks  was  a  nephew  of  Senator 
Butler.  Several  persons  had  been  about 
Mr.  Sumner's  desk  after  the  adjournment, 
hut  just  now  he  was  alone.  Senator  Wil- 
son had  left  him  only  a  few  momenta 
before,  on  his  way  out  passing  Brooks, 
who  was  sitting  in  a  hack  seat.  Brooks 
walked  up  in  front  of  Mr.  Sumner's  seat, 
and,  saluting  him,  made  the  following 
remarks : 

"  Mr,  Sumner,  I  have  read  your  speech 
carefully,  and  with  as  much  calmness  as  I 
could  be  expected  to  read  such  a  speech. 
You  have  libeled  my  state,  and  slandered 
my  relative,  who  is  aged  and  absent,  and 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  punish  you  for 
it." 

Without  waiting  for  any  reply,  or  asking 
for  any  explanation.  Brooks  instantly 
struck  Mr.  Sumner  a  violent  blow  upon 
the  top  of  his  bare  head,  while  the  latter 
was  still  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  heavy 
guttapercha  cane.  Brooks  followed  this 
blow  immediately  with  other  blows,  from 


twelve  to  twenty  in  all,  dealing  them  with 
all  the  force  which  his  herculean  size  and 
great  strength  made  him  master  of. 

Mr.  Sumner  had  no  distinct  conscious- 
ness after  the  first  blow.  He  involuntar 
rily  strove  to  rise  from  hia  seat,  but  being 
confined  by  his  writing  position,  he 
wrenched  his  desk  from  its  iron  fasten- 
ings, in  attempting  to  extricate  himself. 
Stunned  and  blinded,  however,  from  the 
first,  his  efforts  at  self-defense  were  inef- 
fectual, and,  staggering  under  the  fast- 
repeated  blows,  he  fell  senseless  to  the 
floor,  gashed,  bleeding,  and  powerless. 
The  cane  used  was  a  deadly  weapon,  being 
as  hard  as  hickory  or  whalebone ;  it  was 
one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end, 
and  tapered  to  the  diameter  of  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  smaller  end,  and 
so  violently  did  Brooks  deal  his  blows 
upon  the  defenseless  senator's  head,  that 
tile  deadly  weapon  was  shattered  into 
many  pieces  by  the  time  the  assault  ter- 
minated. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Murray,  of  the 
New  York  delegation,  were  in  the  front 
ante-chamber,  and,  hearing  the  noise, 
went  in.  Mr.  Murray  seized  hold  of 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Morgan  went  to  the  relief 
of  Mr.  Sumner,  whom  he  found  prostrate 
and  nearly  insensible.  The  persons  pres- 
ent in  the  senate  were  Mr.  Sutton,  one  of 
the  reporters,  the  assistant  sergeant-at^ 
arms,  Mr.  Simonton,  Senators  Crittenden, 
Iverson,  Bright,  Toombs,  Peatce,  and  a 
few  others.  No  one  of  the  senators  seemed 
to  offer  to  interfere  but  the  venerable  Mr. 
Crittenden,  who  pronounced  it  an  inexcus- 
able outrage.  Mr.  Wilson  rushed  into  the 
senate-chamber  on  hearing  of  the  attack, 
but  found  Mr.  Sumner  had  been  removed 
to  the  vice-president's  room,  and  that  a 
surgeon  was  in  attendance.  He  then 
helped  to  put  his  colleague  into  a  carriage, 
and  went  with  him  to  his  lodgings.  The 
senator's  condition  was  deplorable.  There 
were  frightful  cuts  on  his  head,  and  his 
clothes  were  literally  covered  with  Mood. 
Upon  the  papers  and  documents  covering 
his  desk,  as  well  as  upon  the  adjoining 
desks,   blood    was    also    freely   i 
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But  for  the  interference  of  Messrs.  Murray 
and  Morgan,  Mr.  Sumner  would  bave  cer- 
tainly been  killed,  under  the  remorseless 
and  unceasing  blows  of  his  assailant  j  the 
former  seized  Brooks  around  the  waist, 
while  he  was  striking  Sumner,  and,  with 
Morgan's  help,  pulled  him  away.  The 
advantage  which  Brooks  had  over  his 
victim  was  complete ;  stunning  him  with 
the  very  first  attack,  he  afterwards  seized 
him  by  the  shoulder,  held  him  with  the 
left  hand,  while,  with  the  other^  he  kept 
laying  deidly  blows  upon  hia  hewl 

It  appeals  thit  as  early  as  Tuesday, 
before  Mi  Sumner  ■^  speeih  ^  a**  contluded. 
Brooks  took  exception  to  the  senator's 
remarks,  ind  that  on  Wednesdiy  morn- 
ing, -ifter  the  delner^    of  the  ipeeth,  he 


^  iP  ^.f^xCel^ 


declared  to  Mr.  Edmundaon,  a  member  of 
congress  from  Virginia,  by  whom  he  was 
met  in  the  capitol  grounds  a  short  time 
before  the  meeting  of  the  two  houses,  that 
he  had  determined  to  punish  Mr,  Sumnor, 
unless  he  made  an  ample  apology  for  the 
language  he  had  uttered  in  his  speech; 
Brooks  expressed  a  desire  that  he,  Ed- 
mundsoji,  should  be  present  and  witness 
the  scene,  and  they  thereupon  took  a  seat 
near  the  walk  leading  from  Pennsylvania 
avenue  to  the  capitol,  where  they  remained 
some  fifteen  minutes,  awaiting  the  ap- 
proach of  Mr.  Sumner,  but,  as  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance,  the  two  proceeded  to 
the  capitol. 


On  Thursday  morning,  Brooks  and  Ed- 
mundson    were    again    together    at    the 
western  entrance  of  tlie  capitol  grounds, 
on   Pennsylvania  avenue,  a  point  which 
commands  a  view  of  all  the  approaches  to 
the  capitol  from  that  portion  of  the  city 
in   which    Mr.    Sumner    resided.      Here, 
Brooks  talked  with  Edmundson  about  hia 
being  on  the  lookout  for  Mr.  Sumner,  and 
his  determination  to  resent  the  language 
of  the  speech.      They  failed  to  see  Mr, 
Sumner,  and  went  to  the  capitol  together. 
In  addition  to  Edmundson,  Mr.  Keitt  had 
also  been  informed  of  Brooks's  purpose  to 
make  the  assault — indeed,  was  one  of  the 
chief  planners  of  the  whole  thing.     Keitt 
was  near  by,  when  Brooks  commenced  the 
attack,  and  Edmundson  took  a  position  in 
an  ante-room  adjoining ;  and,  as  soon  as 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  bystanders 
to  protect  Mr.  Sumner,  Keitt  rushed  up 
with  a  cane  in  a  threatening  maimer, 
Edmundson  also   entering  the  chamber 
soon  after  Mr.  Sumner  fell.     It  thus  ap- 
peared that  the  murderous  assault  was 
premeditated  during  a  period  of  at  least 
two  days,  and  that  the  only  provocation 
consisted  in  Mr.  Sumner's  response  to 
Mr.   Butler's   coarse   aspersions    uttered 
some  days  before, — Mr.  Sumner's  words 
being  lawfully  spoken  in  debate  in  the 
senate  chamber,  not  once  being  ruled  out 
of  order  by  the  presiding  offlcer,  nor  ob- 
jected to  by  any  senator  as  in  any  way 
violative  of  the  parliamentary  rules  estab- 
lished for  the  government  and  order  of  that 
body. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  the  outrage  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  senate,  by 
Mr.  "Wilson,  who  said :  "  The  seat  of  my 
colleague  is  vacant  to-day.  For  the  first 
time  after  five  years  of  public  service,  that 
seat  is  vacant.  Yesterday,  after  the 
touching  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Missouri,  a  deceased 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
the  senate  adjourned.  My  colleague  re- 
mained in  his  seat,  engaged  in  public 
duties.  While  thus  engaged,  with  pen  in 
hand,  and  in  a  position  which  rendered 
him   utterly   incapable   of   protection,    or 
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defending  himself,  Mr.  Preston  S.  Broots, 
a  member  of  the  house  from  South  Caro- 
lina, approached  him  unobserved,  and  ab- 
ruptly addressed  him.  Looking  np,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  utter  a  single  word 
in  reply  to  him,  he  received  a  stunning 
blow  on  the  head  from  the  cane  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Brooks,  which  made  him 
almost  senseless  and  unconscious  ;  endeav- 
oring, however,  to  protect  himself,  in 
rising  from  his  chair,  his  desk  was  over- 
thrown ;  and  while  in  that  powerless  con- 
dition, he  was  beaten  upon  the  head  and 
shoulders  by  repeated  blows  from  Mr. 
Brooks,  until  he  sank  upon  the  floor  of  the 
senate,  unconscious,  exhausted,  and  covered 
with  his  own  blood.  He  was  raised  from 
the  floor  by  a  few  friends,  taken  into  an 
ante-room,  and  his  wounds  dressed.  From 
thence  he  was  carried  to  his  house,  and 
placed  upon  his  bed.  He  is  thus  unable 
to  be  with  us  to  day,  to  perform  the  duties 
which  belong  to  him  as  a  member  of  this 
body.  To  hold  a  member  of  the  senate 
responsible  out  of  this  chamber  for  words 
spoken  in  debate  is  a  grave  offense,  not 
only  against  the  rights  of  a  member,  h\it 
against  the  constitutional  privileges  of  this 
body ;  but,  sir,  to  come  into  this  chamber, 
and  assault  a  member  in  his  seat,  until  he 
falls  exhausted  upon  this  floor,  is  an 
offense  requiring  the  prompt  action  of  this 
body.  Sir,  I  submit  no  motion, — I  leave 
it  to  older  senators,  whose  character  and 
position  in  the  senate,  and  before  the 
country,  eminently  fit  them  to  take  the 
load  in  a  measure  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
members  of  this  body,  and  vindicate  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  senate."  A  com- 
mittee of  investigation  was  appointed. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  also,  the 
outrage  was  the  subject  of  legislative 
action,  after  an  exciting  debate,  in  which 
Mr.  Burlingame  of  Massachusetts,  thus 
gave  expression,  in  the  course  of  a  manly 
and  truthful  speech,  to  the  sentiments  of 
every  noble-minded  citizen  in  the  land: 
"On  the  22d  day  of  May,  when  the  senate 
and  the  house  had  clothed  themselves  in 
mourning  for  a  brother  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  life  in  the  distant  state  of  Missoui-i,  the 


senator  from  Massachusetts  sat, 
silence  of  the  senate  chamber,  i 
employments  appertaining  to  his  oiBce, 
when  a  member  from  this  house,  who  had 
taken  an  oath  to  sustain  the  constitution, 
stole  into  the  senate — that  place  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  sacred  against  violence 
— and  smote  him  as  Cain  smote  his 
brother.  ....  One  blow  was  enough  ; 
but  it  did  not  satiate  the  wrath  of  that 
spirit  which  had  pursued  him  through  two 
days.  Again,  and  again,  and  again, 
quicker  and  faster,  fell  the  leaden  blows, 
until  he  was  torn  away  from  his  victim, 
when  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  fell 
into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  and  his  blood 
ran  down  the  senate  floor.  Sir,  the  act 
was  brief,  and  my  comments  on  it  shall  be 
brief  also,  I  denounce  it  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Massachusetts,  which 
waa  stricken  down  by  the  blow;  I  de- 
nounce it  in  the  name  of  humanity;  I 
denounce  it  in  the  name  of  civilization, 
which  it  outraged !  I  denounce  it  in  the 
name  of  that  fair  play  which  bullies  and 
priae-fighters  respect.  What  1  strike  a 
man  when  he  is  pinioned — when  he  cannot 
respond  to  a  blow !  Call  you  that  chiv- 
alry ?  In  what  code  of  honor  did  you  get 
your  authority  for  that!"  Similar  legis- 
lative action  to  that  of  the  senate  was 
adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  for 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  so 
brutal,  murderous,  and  cowardly  an  as- 
sault. 

Being  waited  on,  some  days  after  the 
assault,  by  the  committee  of  investigation, 
Mr.  Sumner,  who  was  confined  in  great 
suffering  to  his  bed,  gave  the  following 
testimony :  "  I  attended  the  senate  as 
usual,  on  Thursday,  the  22d  of  May. 
After  some  formal  business,  a  message  was 
received  from  the  house  of  representatives, 
announcing  the  death  of  a  member  of  that 
body  from  Missouri.  This  was  followed 
by  a  brief  tribute  to  the  deceased  from 
Mr.  Geyer,  of  Missouri,  when,  according 
to  usage  and  out  of  respect  to  the  deceased, 
the  senate  adjourned  at  once.  Instead  of 
leaving  the  senate-chamber  with  the  rest 
of  the  senators,  on  the  adjournment,  I  con- 
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tinned  in  my  seat,  occupied  with  my  pen, 
and  while  thus  intent,  in  order  to  be  in 
season  for  the  mail,  which  was  soon  to 
close,  I  was  approached  by  several  persons, 
who  desired  to  converse  with  me,  but  I 
answered  them  promptly  and  briefly,  ex- 
cusing myself  for  the  reason  that  I  was 
engaged.  When  the  last  of  these  persons 
left  me,  I  drew  my  arm-chair  close  to  my 
desk,  and,  with  my  legs  under  the  desk, 
continued  writing.  My  attention  at  this 
time  was  so  entirely  drawn  from  other 
subjects  that,  though  there  must  have 
been  many  persons  in  the  senate,  I  saw 
nobody.  While  thus  intent,  with  my 
head  bent  over  my  writing,  1  was  ad- 
dressed   by    a    person    who   approached 


C^Or€4L,     -^ 


C^^H.,t,>n^..C^ 


the  front  of  my  desk :  I  was  so  entirely 
absorbed,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  his 
presence  until  I  heard  my  name  pro- 
nounced. As  I  looked  up,  with  pen  in 
hand,  I  saw  a  tall  man,  whose  countenance 
was  not  familial,  standing  directly  over 
me,  and  at  the  same  moment  caught  these 
words:  'I  have  read  your  speech  twice 
over,  carefully ;  it  is  a  libel  on  South  Car- 
olina, and  Mr.  Butler,  who  is  a  relative  of 
mine.'  While  these  words  wore  still  pass- 
ing from  his  lips,  he  commenced  a  succes- 
sion of  blows  with  a  heavy  cane  on  my 
bare  head,  by  the  first  of  which  I  was 
stunned  so  as  to  lose  my  sight.  I  saw  no 
longer  my  assailant,  nor  any  other  person 
or  object  in  the  room.     What  I  did  after- 


wliom  I  soon 

Other  persons 
friendly 

distance, 


wards  was  done  almost  unconsciously, 
acting  under  the  instincts  of  self-defense. 
With  head  already  bent  down,  I  rose  from 
my  seat— wrenching  up  my  desk,  which 
was  sorewed  to  the  floor — and  then  press- 
ing forward,  while  my  assailant  continued 
his  blows.  I  had  no  other  consciousness 
until  I  found  myself  ten  feet  forward  in 
front  of  my  desk,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate,  with  my  bleeding 
on  the  knee  of  a  gentlems 
recognized,  fcy  voice  and 
Morgan,  of  Kew  York, 
there  were  about 
assistance,  but  I  did  not 
them.  Others  there  wet 
looking  on  and  offering  i 
whom  I  recognized  only  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois  Mr  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  and  I 
thought  also  mj  assailant  standing  be- 
tween them  I  was  helped  from  the  floor, 
^nd  con  li  cted  into  the  lobby  of  the  senate, 
■where  I  was  placed  upon  a  sofa.  Of  those 
who  helped  me  here  1  have  no  recollection. 
As  I  entered  the  lobby,  I  recognized  Mr, 
Slidell  ot  Louisiana,  who  retreated,  but  I 
lecogtized  no  one  else  until  I  felt  a 
friendly  giasp  of  the  hand,  which  seemed 
to  come  frjm  Mr  Campbell,  of  Ohio.  I 
hive  a  vague  impression  that  Mr.  Bright, 
president  of  the  senate,  spoke  to  me  while 
I  was  on  the  floor  of  the  lobby.  I  make 
this  statement  in  answer  to  the  interroga- 
tory of  the  committee,  and  offer  it  as  pre- 
senting completely  all  my  recollections  of 
the  assault  and  of  the  attending  circum- 
stances, whether  immediately  before  or 
immediately  after.  I  desire  to  add,  that 
besides  the  words  which  I  have  given  as 
uttered  by  my  assailant,  I  have  an  indis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  words  '  old  man ; ' 
but  these  are  so  enveloped  in  the  mist  that 
ensued  from  the  first  blow,  that  I  am  not 
sure  whether  they  were  uttered  or  not." 
On  the  cross-examination,  Mr.  Sumner 
stated  that  he  was  entirely  without  arms 
of  any  kind,  and  that  he  had  no  notice  or 
warning  of  any  kind,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
any  such  assault.  In  answer,  also,  to  a 
cross-question,  Mr.  Sumner  replied  that 
what  ha  had  said  of  Senator  Butler,  of 
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South  Camlina,  was  strictly  responsive  to 
Mr.  Butler's  speeches,  and  according  to 
the  usages  of  parliamentary  debate. 

The  dastardly  blow  which  stunned  Sen- 
ator Sumner,  also  stunned,  for  the  moment, 
the  great  north  and  west,  from  Maine  to 
Nebi-aslta — but  only  to  arouse  them,  as 
they  had  never  been  aroused  before,  to  a 
realization  of  the  true  character  o£  the 
conflict  which  was  being  waged  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and  to  make 
them  more  determined  than  ever,  in  be- 
half of  free  soil,  free  labor,  and  free 
speech.  Indignation  meetings,  composed 
of  the  solid  worth  and  intelligence  of  the 
population  throughout  the  free  states,  were 
immediately  held,  to  protest  agamsi  so 
cowardly  and  murderous  an  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  freedom  of  debate.  In  every  city 
and  town,  the  masses  poured  forth,  to  dem 
onstrate  their  reprobation  of  so  brutal  and 
atrocious  a  wrong,  and  to  express  sympa 
thy  for  Senator  Sumner,  in  ^lew  of  the 
anguish  and  peril  of  his  condition  In 
Massachusetts,  in  especial,  the  outrage 
upon  their  great  and  honored  senator  pio 
duced  such  an  outburst  of  universal  indig- 
nation as  was  never  known  before.  And  in 
addition  to  this,  the  riches  of  the  wealthy 
were  freely  proffered  him,  to  defray  the 
expenses  incident  to  his  disability;  and, 
in  Boston,  a  memorial  token  in  appro- 
bation of  the  great  speech  for  which  he 
was  stricken  down,  was  only  prevented 
from  being  consummated,  by  the  senator's 
earnest  request.  This  memorial  was  to  have 
been  a  massive  and  elaborate  silver  Tase,two 
feet  in  height,  and  of  grand  proportions. 
Accoi'ding  to  the  design,  there  was  to  he, 
upon  the  summit  of  the  vase,  a  figure  rep- 
resenting Mr.  Sumner  holding  his  Kansas 
speech  in  his  right  hand ;  on  either  side 
were  the  figures  of  Justice  and  Freedom, 
crowning  him  with  a  wreath  of  laurel ;  a 
winged  genius  sat  at  his  feet,  inscribing 
his  name  on  a  tablet.  Figures  represent- 
ing Victory  were  upon  the  arms  of  the 
vase,  heralding  the  triumph  of  Freedom. 
Above  the  inscription  to  Mr.  Sumner,  and 
in  the  center,  was  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Massachusetts,     On  tlie  foot  of  the  vase 


was  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  nation,  between 
masks  and  appropriate  emblems  of  Liberty 
and  Slavery.  By  Mr.  Sumner's  special 
desire,  the  large  amount  contributed  for 
this  purpose  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  freedom  in  Kansas, 

But  no  less  was  the  brutal  conduct  of 
Brooks  applauded  throughout  the  south, 
than  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Sumner 
eulogized,  and  his  condition  compassion- 
ated, at  the  north.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  newspapers  in  the  interests  of 
slavery  exulted  over  the  outrage,  and 
urged  similar  treatment  of  Wade,  Seward, 
Wilson,  Giddings,  H'ile,  ind  others  Let 
ters  of  idmiratim  for  his  exploit  poured 
in  upon  Brooks,  day  after  di^,  and  he  was 
fcoon  in  possession  of  i  djzen  choice  and 
costly  canes,  the  gifts  of  fiiends  in  South 
Cirolma  and  elsewheie,  m  place  of  the 
guttiperrha  weapon  which  was  broken  to 
pieces  in  the  blows  dealt  upon  the  head  of 
Senatoi  Sumnei  These  piesentation 
canes  were  all  elegantly  mounted  with 
siherir  gold,  and  boie  commemorative 
iiiRcriptions  ,  they  weie  also  very  solid  and 
and  heavy,  one  blow  from  either  of  them, 
in  the  bands  of  so  powerful  an  assailant  as 
Brooks,  would  finish  a  man  of  ordinary 
thickness  of  skull.  The  one  which  he 
moat  prized,  waa  of  massive  live  oak,  silver- 
looped,  and  inscribed  with  a  grateful  trib- 
ute from  the  northern  shipmasters  doing 
business  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

In  due  time,  the  committee  of  investiga- 
tion appointed  by  the  senate  made  a  report, 
but  the  only  action  taken  by  tliat  body 
was  to  transmit  a  message  to  the  bouse, 
complaining  that  Mr.  Brooks,  one  of  its 
members,  had  made  a  violent  assault  upon 
Senator  Sumner,  but  that,  as  Mr.  Brooks 
was  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  latter  alone  had  the  power  to 
arrest,  try,  and  punish  him.  In  the  debate 
in  the  senate,  on  the  committee's  report, 
there  was  much  excitement.  Notwith- 
standing it  was  known  to  all,  that  Mr, 
Sumner  was  confined  to  his  bed,  in  intense 
suffering.  Senator  Butler,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, said,  among  other  things,  that,  '-had 
he  been  in  Washington,  he  should  have 
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assumed  all  tlie  reapoMsIbility  taken  by  hia 
gallant  relative.  Mr.  Brooks  assaulted 
Mr.  Sumner  with  no  other  purpose  thai) 
to  disgrace  him.  Mr.  Brooks  was  one  of 
the  best  tempered  lellows,  though  impetu- 
ous, no  doubt,  and  quick  at  resentment, 
Mr.  Sumner  received  two  flesh  wounds, 
and,  being  rather  handsome,  did  not  just 
now  expose  himself.  If  he  had  been  in 
the  army,  and  had  not  gone  out  the  next 
day  after  the  fracas,  he  would  have  de- 
served to  be  cashiered.  On  some  accounts 
it  was  fortunate  he  (Butler)  was  not  here 


ous,  Mr,  Butler  exclaimed  from  his  seat, 
"  You  are  a  liar." 

Brooks  immediately  challenged  Mr.  Wil- 
son to  mortal  combat,  for  having  thus 
characterized  the  assault,  which  challenge 
Mr,  Wilson  declined  to  accept,  on  the 
ground  that  "  dueling  is  a  relic  of  bar- 
barous civilization,  which  the  law  of 
the  country  has  branded  as  crime,"  and 
preferring  to  throw  himself  on  "  the 
right  of  self-defense,  in  its  broadest 
sense."  Mr.  Burlingame  was  also  chal- 
lenged by  Brooks,  and  the  latter  iramo- 


at  the  time,  for  he  did  not  know  what  he 
might  have  done.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  sinca  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  personal  conflict,  and  his 
hand  was  out  of  practice,  but  he  did  not 
know  hut  he  might  have  had  a  trial  at 
him.  One  thing  ho  had  no  doubt  of, 
namely,  i£  he  (Butler)  were  a  young  man, 
he  would  have  left  Mm-  (Sumnei)  in  « 
■worse  condition  than  he  is  noir  '  In  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Wilson's  denunciation 
of  the  act  as  brutal,  cowardly,  and  murler- 


diately  agreed  to  meet  him,  but  other 
parties  interposing,  hostilo  proceedings 
were  stopped.  Both  northern  and  south- 
ern senators  went  armed  constantly,  and 
there  was  a  "reign  of  terror"  in  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  Being  complained 
of,  in  one  of  the  criminal  courts  of  the 
city  for  assault  and  battery,  in  his  attack 
on  Mr  Sumner,  Brooks  appeared  hefore 
the  judge,  made  an  elaborate  speech  in 
vindi  ition  of  hjs  course,  waived  a  trial, 
asked  for   judgment,  \nd    on   the   judge 
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mpo    ng  a  fi  e  of  tl  ree  h  ndred  d  11  r 
p    d   t  on  the  &[   t 

The  on  m  ttee  of  avesh^t  on  ap- 
l  t  I  hj  the  1  ouse  ot  rej  re  ntat  ea 
1  porte  1  resol  to  of  expuls  on  aga  st 
Bi  ok  and  ensure  ga  nst  Ke  tt  a  d 
Elmunlson  The  re  ol  tion  to  expel 
Brooks  rece  ved  after  a  v  olont  lebate  onp 
hundrela  d  twe  ty  one  otes  anl  tier 
we  e  n  net  five  votes  n  tlie  negit  ve  a 
two  th    ds  vote  be  ng  reqn  red  to  expel  i 

ember  the  re  ol  to     fa  led      The  re  o 
lut         o£  censure  p^B  ed      Mr    Hoffma 
of  Mar^l     d  wis  tl  e  only  s  uther     me 
b  r     1  0    ot  1  to  exjel  B  ool  a 

B  ooks  however  t  ng  by  the  rel  ke 
c  n  eyed  hy  the  ote  of  a  m  ]or  ty  of  tl  e 
1  ouse  n  ade  a  speech  of  coarae  defiance    n 

h    1  1  e  sa  d      If  I  des  red  to  k  11  the 

nitor  f  om  Mas  i  h  setts  why  d  1 1  not 
lo  t  Ion  all  alu  t  that  I  had  fc  n  my 
power  Let  e  tell  \o  thit  eijre  I^  to 
pre\e  t  tak  ng  life  I  used  an  o  d  ay 
ane  presented  by  a  fi  end  Bait  n  e 
I  ent  to  the  senate  del  beiatelj  I  1  ea 
t  ted  1  etl  er  I  hi  ould  u  e  a  h  ewh  p  oi 
a  1  de  1  t  knowing  that  the  strength 
o£  t!  e  enator  f  om  Missa  hu  etts  was 
sui  er  or  to  m  el  thought  I  e  n  ght  wrest 
t  f  om  n  e  If  he  h  d  I  m  j,ht  1  a  e  d  e 
what  I  should  have  regretted  for  the  re 
ma  de  of  n  >  1  f e  (A  vo  e  ffp  wo  Id 
have  kll  d  h  ml)     Ten  dajs  ago  fore  co 

g  what  tl  e  a  tion  of  tl  e  house  wo  il  1  be 

y  res  gnat  on  was  p  t  into  the  1  and  of 
tl  e  gove  nor  of  SoutI  Carol  n'^  An  1 
n  n  Mr  &pe  ker  lannoun  etojoua  d  to 
tl  H  Lo  el  am  no  lo  ger  a  men  1  er  of  the 
tl  rty  fourth  cong  e  Senators  Butler 

anl  Mason  sat  neai  Brooks  dur  ng  the 
del  ery  of  h  s  spee  1  —  of  tl  e  fa.  e  f 
wh  h  the  \  recedmg  br  f  senten  es  afford 
ome  de  — -lod  were  q  te  merry  over  it 
Mr  L  oks  retire  I  am  d  the  appla  se  of 
the  outl  gall  rj  wh  h  was  fill  d  w  tl 
lad  e  anl  ^e  tlen  e  and  upon  reich  ng 
tl  e  lol  by  was  emb  aced  and  showe  ed 
w  tl  k    ses  lythe  lales 

Eetur  ng  home  to  South  Car  Ima 
Brooks  wa,  feted  and  f ea  ted  a  1  n  ade 
the   re    p  ent  of  every   po     1  le  mark  of 


o-rat  t    1        An  elec 

1  eld  to    hll  tl  e  va  an  y 

les  „nat  on     and   1  e   was 

e     On  emore 


namely  n  tl  e  e  ghth  ot  January  1857 
he  n  ade  a  cl  arocter  st  c  speech  on  tl  e 
floor  ot  ongre  aga  st  tl  e  prohib  t  on 
of  si  very  Nobra  ka  B  t  h  s  career 
nas  auddenli  term  nited  on  tie  twenty 
seventh  of  tl  e  an  e  monti  H  s  s  ckn  as 
WT^  br  ef —  nfla  nmat  on  of  the  th  at — 
and  he  exp  red  n  te  r  ble  j  a  n  In  the 
nteni  tv  of  his  a  ffer  ngs  f  om  atr-  ngula- 
t  on  1  e  en  le'ivore  1  to  tear  open  h  s  throat 
that  he  m  ght  get  breath  He  was  but 
th  rtj-e  gl  t  J  ears  old  and  left  a  w  te  and 
four  ch  Id  en  H  s  f ran  e  was  pronounced 
by  the  u  Icrtakei  the  largest  for  wh  ch 
he  1  a  1  e  er  1    en    alle  I    pon  to  f  rn  sh  a 

0  ly  f  ui  n  ths  after  the  decea  o  of 
B  ook  Senator  B  tier  d  e  1  at  Edgefield 
cou  t^l  ouse  S    C  the  s  xty  first  jear 

f  1  s  age  Ke  tt  met  h  s  death  during 
the  wa  o±  the  rebcll  on  he  be  ng  at  the 
t     e  an  ofii  er  n  tl  e  co  federate  army 

r  om  the  very  first  Mr  fe  mnei  s  on 
d  t  on  was  c  t  il  n  the  extreme  so  m  ch 
so  that  h  s  phya  ans  eons  dered  the 
chan  ea  to  be  aga  nst  h  s  recoveiy  and 
V  s  tors  we  e  peren  ptor  Ij  forb  dlen  tosee 
h  m  H  a  I  e  d  anl  the  gl  nds  of  the 
neck  be  ame  s  voile  tl  e  c  ts  soon  ul  er 
ated  and  there  was  a  con  tant  toiturng 
\  am  n  the  hea  1  A  app  aran  e  of  ery 
s  \  elas  pres  t  d  t  elf  a  forn  of  nfl  m 
mat  ^reatly  to  be  drealed  As  soo  s 
he        !1  be  removed  w  th  sof  ty  he  was 
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carried  into  the  country,  remaining  for 
aorae  time  ander  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Hon.  F.  P.  Blair,  at  SOver  Spring.  In 
the  spring  of  1857,  he  went  to  Europe  by 
the  advice  of  his  physicians,  and  there 
passed  some  months,  returning  in  the 
autumn,  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  his 
public  duties. 

Undervaluing,  however,  the  seriousness 
of  his  condition,  Mr.  Sumner's  anticipa- 
tions of  active  usefulness  were  not  to  be 
80  speedily  realized.  At  the  time  of  the 
assault  upon  him,  he  failed  to  comprehend 
the  full  extent  and  peculiar  nature  of  the 
injury  received,  and  continued  to  cherish, 
from  the  outset,  the  constant  hope  of  an 
early  restoration  to  sound  health.  But 
the  spring  of  1858  found  him  still  in  such 
impaired  health,  as  to  necessitate  another 
visit  to  Europe,  principally  with  a  view  to 
the  curative  influences  of  travel,  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  absence  from  political 
excitement.  At  Paris,  he  met  Dr.  George 
Hayward,  the  eminent  Boston  surgeon, 
who  at  once  urged  'active  treatment' — 
that  is,  the  application  of  a  system  of 
counter-irritants,  in  order  to  reach  the 
malady  in  the  cerebral  system  and  in  the 
spine.  With  the  sanction  of  Doctor  Hay- 
ward,  Mr.  Sumner  then  put  himself  in  tlie 
hands  of  Doctor  Brown-Sequard,  the  cele- 
brated physiologist,  so  well  known,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for  his  suc- 
cess in  diseases  of  the  spine  and  nervous 
system. 

A  careful  and  acute  investigation  of  Mr. 
Sumner's  case,  by  this  eminent  surgeon, 
resulted  in  ascertaining  that,  though  the 
brain  itself  was  free  from  any  serious 
remaining  injury,  the  effects  of  the  origi- 
nal commotion  there  were  still  manifest  in 
an  effusion  of  liquid  about  the  brain  and 
in  a  slight  degree  of  congestion,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  membrane  around  the 
brain ;  it  was  also  found  that  the  spine 
was  suffering  in  two  places  irom  the  effect 
of  what  is  called  eontre-coup.  Mr.  Sumner 
being  seated  and  inclined  over  his  desk  at 
the  time  of  the  assault,  the  blows  on  his 
head  took  effect  by  counter-stroke,  or  com- 
municated   shoclt   in    the  spine.      Doctor 


Brown-Scquard  agreed  with  Doctor  Hay- 
ward,  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  active  treat- 
ment, doubting  very  much  whether  any  de- 
gree of  care  or  lapse  of  time,  unless  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  system  were  directly 
acted  upon,  would  not  always  leave  the  par 
tient  exposed  to  a  relapse.  Jle  proceeded, 
therefore,  at  onee,  to  a^ly  fire  to  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  along  the  spine.  "  I  have 
applied  "—writes  M  Sequard  to  a  friend, 
at  this  time — "six  moxas  to  Senator 
Sumner's  neck  and  back,  and  he  has  home 
these  ^neeedingly  painful  applications  with 
the  greatest  courage  and  patience.  You 
know  that  a  'moxa'  is  a  burning  <A  the 
skin  with  inflamed  agaric  (amadou^  cot- 
ton wool,  or  some  other  very  combustible 
substance.  I  had  never  seen  a  man  hear- 
ing with  such  a  fortitude  as  Mr.  Sumner 
has  shown,  the  extremely  violent  pain  of 
this  kind  of  burning."  Tlje  recovery,  hy 
Mr.  Sumner,  of  his  general  health,  from 
the  original  shock,  was  due  to  what  his 
English  and  French  physicians  called  the 
wonderful  recuperative  energies  of  his 
constitution  and  tp  a  remarkable  power  of 
resistance  to  injury.  It  was  this,  too,  in 
alliance  with  his  untouched  vigor  of  will, 
that  enabled  Mr.  Sumner  to  bear  the  moxa 
without  the  chloroform  which  Doctor  Se- 
quard recommended,  and  without  the 
shrinking  which  the  doctor  expected. 

This  severe  medical  treatment  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  baths  and  other  reme- 
dial resorts.  In  a  letter  written  hy  Mr. 
Sumner,  in  September,  1858,  he  says ; 
"  My  life  is  devoted  to  my  health.  I  wish 
that  I  could  say  that  I  am  not  still  an 
invalid ;  hut,  except  when  attacked  by  the 
pain  in  my  chest,  I  am  now  comfortable, 
and  enjoy  my  baths,  my  walks,  and  the 
repose  and  incognito  which  I  find  here.  I 
begin  the  day  with  douches,  hot  and  cold, 
and  when  thoroughly  exhausted,  am 
wrapped  in  sheet  and  blanket,  and  con- 
veyed to  my  hotel  and  laid  on  my  bed. 
After  my  walk,  I  find  myself  obliged  again 
to  take  to  my  bed,  for  two  hours  before 
dinner.  But  this  whole  treatment  is  in 
pleasant  contrast  with  the  protracted  suf- 
ferings from  fire  which  made  my  s 
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a  torment.  And  yet  I  feai  that  I  must 
return  again  to  tliat  treatment.  It  is  with 
a  pang  unspeakable  that  I  find  myself  thus 
arrested  in  the  labors  of  life  and  in  the 
duties  of  my  position."  It  was  not  until 
the  autumn  of  1859,  that  Mr.  Sumner  was 
sufficiently  restored  in  health,  to  justify 
Jiim  in  returning  home  and  resuming  his 
seat  in  the  senate. 

Though  originally  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate  by  a  majority  of  only  one 
vote,  in  a  legislature  composed  of  several 
hundred   members,  —  and  not  even  then 


until  after  many  and  wearisome  hallotings, 
running  through  several  woelta, — he  was 
almost  unanimously  re-elected  in  1857 ; 
again,  in  1863,  with  but  few  dissentient 
votes;  and  again,  in  1869,  with  similar 
unanimity ; — malting  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  conseeutive  years,  and  by  which  he 
became  "the  Pather  of  the  Senate,"  in 
point  of  protracted  official  service.  He 
died,  in  office,  in  1874.  The  fame  of  his 
career,  as  statesman,  orator,  and  philan- 
thropist, may  be  said  to  be  world-wide. 
Such  are  time's  impressive  changes. 
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HORRIBLE    AND    MYSTERIOUS     MURDER     OF    DOOTOR 

BURDELL,  A   WEALTHY   NEW  YORK   DENTIST, 

IN    Ills    OWN    OFFICE.^185T. 


fifteen  Gtiaatly  Stabs  Upon  His  Body. — Arrest  and  Trial  of  Mrs.  Cunningham,  Ilia  Landlady  and  Mis- 
tress, for  tiie  Crime. — Her  Claim  to  be  His  Widow  and  Heiress  — She  Secretly  Borrows  an  Infant,  to 
whidi  She  Pretends  to  Give  Birth  as  Doctor  Burdell's  Child  — DisKraceful  Revelations  of  Intrigue  and 
Infamy  in  Fashionable  Life. — Shocking  Butchery  of  tlie  Doi:tor. — Found  Dead  by  His  Offiee  Boy. — 
Btoody  Appearance  of  the  Roam  — Mrs.  Cunningham's  Character  —  [Jnacrupulnus  and  Strong- 
Minded. — Her  Repeated  Threats, — Jealoasies,  Hostilities,  Scheminits. — Doctor  Burilell  in  Fear  for  His 
Life. — Speaka  of  Her  with  Terror — The  Murder  Announced  to  Mrs.  Cunningham. — She  Embraces 
and  Kisses  the  Corpse  — Dark  Case  for  Her  in  Court. — Inauffluient  Proof;  Acquitted  — New  Chapter 
in  llie  Drama. — Her  Assumeil  Pregnancy. — Oftbrs  Ona  Thousanil  Dollars  for  an  Infant — How  it 
waa  Obtained. — Her  Mock  Conflnemeni. — Joy  Over  "  Her  Deiir  Baby," — Exposure  of  ihe  Darittg 
Plot — Greatest  of  New  York  Murders. — The  Kobinson  anil  Jewett  Case. 


I  UITE  equal  in  itarthtiE;  and  bloody  atrocity    to  the  dirke'^t  deeds  dti  the  Tim 

.ilendai  of  oui  first  oentucj    wft'!  the  murder  oq  the  niglit  of  the  thiiti 

eth  of  T^Ilu1^y  Wo"  ot  Dr    Hir\ey  Butdell    i  note  I   lentist  of 

Kew\orkcitj     at  his  own  house    on  Bond  street — one  of  the 

wealthy    and  f<Lsliionabie  localities  of  that  luetiojolis      He  was 

found  dead    in  his  office    on  baturdij    mornir  g 

January  thirtyflist    iy  his  errand  hoy    \\l\o  hil 

orne    aa  usnal    about  half  past  eijht  o  doclt    to 

^    attend  to  his  offiLe  duties      The  b  dy  when  di 

covered  «  as  lyii  g  upon  the  floor  sho  kinglj  muti 

lated  and  surrounled  with  clota  of  blojd  and  the 

loor  and  walh  of  the  room  beimeaied  with  blood 

al=io      ihe  mmate    being  alarmed    Dr   John  W 

Francis  a  resident  in  the  immediate  vi  mity  waa 

called  in  to  make  an  eximmation      He  found  a 

laige  number  of  deep  wound     almost  my  of  whii,h 

would  cause  death  ha  I  been  inflicted  witli  some 

b1  arp  instrument  on  the  doctor's  pet    n      Xheie 

w      albi  a  mark   as  of  a  ligature  around  the  ne  k 

ot  the  deceased     a  mark  quite  distinct  on  the  front 

and  on   either   side,  but  disappearing  altogether 
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before  reaching  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 
The  whole  gave  the  impression  tliat  the 
ligature  had  been  applied  from  behind  and 
that  the  neck  had  been  drawn  backward. 

On  the  announcement  that  ao  frightful 
and  mysterious  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  person  of  so  noted  a  pro- 
fessional citizen,  the  agitation  of  the 
community  was  indescribable.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  the  information  became  widely 
known,  that  Doctor  Burdell's  landlady, 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  sustained  the  relation  of 
mistress  to  him,  that  she  claimed  to  have 
been  secretly  married  to  him,  that  she 
was  suflciently  unscrupulous  and  strong- 
minded  to  engage  in  an  intrigue  against 
his  fortune  if  not  his  person ;  and  that  the 
house,  though  respectable  and  aristocratic 
externally,  was,  within,  the  scene  of  con- 
tinual bickerings,  hostilities,  jealousies, 
and  schemes — of  espionage  through  key- 
holes, of  larcenies  of  papers,  of  suspicions 
among  the  servants,  of  quarrels  in  the 
entries,  and  of  indecorums  in  the  chambers. 
Though  Doctor  Burdell  was  the  owner  of 
this  house,  it  was  not  his  boarding-hoiise, 
the  whole  dwelling — with  the  exception  of 
the  doctor's  ofiice — being  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Cunningham  and  her  children,  together 
ttith  a  few  boarleis  and  lodgers 

Almcit  immediately  suspicion  fastened 
upon  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  this 
feel  ng  deepened  into  conviction,  aa  the 
torraers  i  live  ti  gat  ion  progiessed  The 
sub  tanceof  this  testimony  was  that  Do  tor 
Lirdell  n hose  mistress  Mr  C  nnii  ghim 
was  known  to  hine  beei  wis  not  it  the 
t  lie  of  hia  deceise  on  good  terms  Mith 
her  ind  consi  Ipied  thit  he  stood  in 
danger  of  his  1  fe  ficm  her  and  hei 
family  She  wantel  him  ti  niarij  het 
W1S  a  tuilly  marred  by  Rei  Mr  Mar 
line  to  some  man  who  personated  Doctor 
1  urdell  and  Mrs  Cunningham  declaied 
m  her  allien  e  on  the  in  jue^t  that  she 
WIS  Mrs  Burdell  but  various  circum 
stances  went  to  show  that  Burdell  was  not 
the  man,  and  that  the  certificate  of  mar 
riage  was  based  upon  a  fraud.  One  month 
after  this  marriage,  Mrs.  Cunningham 
desired    her    attorney    to    renen    i   suit 


against  Burdell  for  breach  of  promise; 
said  suit  having  been  withdrawn  previ- 
ously, on  terms  favorable  to  Mrs.  Canning- 
ham.  This  fact  seemed  to  dispose  of  the 
alleged  marriage,  and  to  convict  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham  of  having,  on  the  morning  after 
Burdell's  death,  fraudulently  assumed  to 
be  hia  widow.  It  also  appeared  that 
Burdell,  from  his  great  animosity  to,  and 
fear  of  the  Cunninghams,  desired  to  get 
them  out  of  bis  house,  gave  them  notice  to 
quit,  and  was  to  have  leased  the  house  to 
another  party  named  Stansbury,  on  the 
day  following  the  one  on  which  he  waa 
murdered, — an  arrangement  which,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  have  rendered  Mrs. 
Cunningham  and  her  daughters  destitute 
and  without  a  home.  Finally,  a  loaded 
revolver  and  a  safe-key  were  found  in  Mrs. 
Cunningham's  possession,  which  belonged 
to  Doctor  Burdell. 

On  the  evidence  thus  elicited,  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham, and  Messrs.  Eckel  and  Snod- 
graas,  two  of  her  boarders,  were  committed 
to  prison,  as  parties  concerned  in  the 
frightful  deed.  Mr.  Eckel  was  a  man  of 
thirty-four  years,  being  just  two  years 
younger  than  Mrs.  Cunningham;  and 
Snodgrass  was  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty  They  each  and  all  protected  their 
entire  innocence,  and  Mrs  Cunningham, 
liDin  the  \ory  first,  cauied  out  her  aa 
aumed  i^noran  e  and  guiltlessness  of  the 
murder  with  n  adroitness  whuh  judged 
b^  the  subsequent  leielopments  m  the 
case  must  be  legar  led  is  unequiled  m  the 
annals  of  <  i  ime  Thus  on  first  being 
informed  of  the  news  of  the  muider  she 
legan  to  cry  m  st  piteousl\  Mi  fenod 
gi<i  s  held  her  awhile  on  tl  e  led  Mrs 
Cunninglam  then  seemed  crazy  ind  tore 
her  hair  ^  ehementlj  Do  toi  Mam  who 
entered  the  mm  immednteli  after  the 
f  m  1\  IS  supfo  ed  to  ha\e  flist  heard  of 
the  dreadful  tragedy  stited  that  the 
\oungcRt  of  the  two  joung  ladies  laj  across 
thn  bed  and  appeaued  to  be  in  great 
a£;on\.  Mis  Cunningham  at  the  same  time 
cvtlaimmg  "He  is  dead,  and  I  alwaj-s 
hked  him  and  thought  a  great  deal  of 
him  '       William     Cunningham    testified 
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that  he  did  not  know  what  hia  mother  said 
first,  that  she,  was  running  round  the 
room,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  that 
liis  sister  fainted  away  on  the  bed.  Snod- 
grass,  in  hia  evidence  on  this  point,  sa.id ; 
"  X  was  sitting  in  Mrs.  Cunningham's 
room,  playing  the  banjo ;  the  two  Misses 
Cunningham  were  there,  and  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham, The  cook  came  up  and  said, 
'  You  are  enjoying  yourselves  so,  and  the 
doctor  is  dead  down  stairs  ! '  They  ail 
(Snodgrass  added)  began  to  halloo.  I 
immediately  started  down  stairs,  to  see  if  it 
was  true,  I  opened  the  door  and  saw  Doc- 
tor Eurdell ;  I  met  Mrs.  Cunningham  on 
the  stairs  as  I  returned.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  she  said  anything.  Miss  Helen 
Cunningham  fainted  on  the  chair;  her 
sister  Augusta  seemed  excited,  but  did  not 
faint.  Mrs.  Cunningham  wanted  to  go 
down  ;  I  would  not  let  her."  Doctor  Eob- 
erfcstestifled  that  Snodgrass  sathy  the  chair, 
holding  Mrs.  Cunningham,  who  was  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement,  as  were  also  the 
daughters.  "I  tried  to  quiet  them,  staid 
a  few  moments,  and  went  down  and  found, 
as  we  thought,  that  he  had  died  in  a  fit. 
I  then  immediately  went  up  to  them,  and 
told  the  ladies  tliat  ifc  was  not  so  had  as 
they  imagined — that  he  had  probaLly  died 
a  natural  death ;  then  Mrs.  Cunningham 
appeared  to  be  a  little  more  easy,  and  said, 
'  Did  he  die  a  natural  death  ? '  Hon. 
David  Ullman,  who  hired  a  lodging-room 
in  the  house,  stated  that,  after  the  first 
outcry,  he  heard  Mrs.  Cunningham  dash 
herself  against  the  door  separating  the 
rooms,  and  exclaim,  'Doctor  Burdell  is 
dead  !  Oh,  Mr.  Ullman,  Doctor  Burdell  is 
dead  ! '  That  the  doctor  was  the  victim  of 
a  most  foul  murder,  fifteen  dreadful  stabs 
on  his  body  at  once  proved      On  afterwird 
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Doctor  Parlnnan  by  Professor  Webster, 
the  terrible  butchery  of  the  printer  Adams 
by  John  C.  Colt,  and  the  weird  and  mys- 
terious assassination  of  that  beautiful  but 
infamous  courtesan,  Helen  Jewett.  In- 
deed, the  profound  sensation  produced  by 
the  tragedy  reached  the  farthermost  coun- 
tries on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and, 
in  almost  every  foreign  journal,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  event  were  published  in 
detail. 

It  appeared,  in  regard  to  Doctor  Eurdell, 
that  he  wis  ■»bout  fort^  five  jears  ot  age, 
had  acquired  i  handsome  property  m  the 
practice  of  his  proteision,  nas  i  director  of 
the  Artisans'  Bank,  •supposed  to  be  unmai 
ried,  and  owned  the  house  m  which  he 


was  murdered  He  was  a  man  of  large 
frame,  full  habit  fond  of  wine  and  women  s 
society,  and,  though  penuiious,  a  frequent 
visitor  at  bouses  of  pleasuio  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Medn  al  Col 
lege.  Mrs  Cunningham  was  a  woman  of 
fine  looks,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  LI  Mi 
Cunningham,  a  distiller,  had  died  some 
years  previously,  his  widow  drawing  ten 
thousand  dollars  on  a  life  insurance  which 
he  had  effected  Since  that  event,  she  led 
wh  t  g  t  1  f  esiding  in  differ- 
t  1 1  1       1  ff      nt   names.     She 

f    m  S      t  tl  e  autumn  of  1855, 

1  M      J         w      Doctor  Burden's 

t         t         d        th      t       gth  of  a  previous 
aci]        t  tl  h  m     1  e  obtained  tem- 

p        7  1  t  n  the  house,  and 

ft    w     1       h       M       Jjnes  removed  to 
tl        q  art  h     t    h  charge  for  the 
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doctor.  Some  time  subsequently,  she  mis- 
carried, and  laid  the  paternity  to  Doctor 
Burdell     A  few  months  before  the  murder 

d  fa     It  b  t  th     p 

t        M      C  gl         b      g    h        d  bj 

th    ]    t         tl  p    1  P  P       t         h 

f        S     1  d  1  ]  tl    t 

p  1      m  11  d 

Tl  p        1    d    D    t       B     d  11 

tl  tfdill  gl  p  m  fm  >  £, 
1  Sh  d    a         t    a  t 

I)    t       B     1  11    f       b        h      f  p 

1     1  ult       tely  idj     t  d      SI         b- 

q       tirpd      da        tfit       f 
riage  with  the  doctor  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1856. 

Several  witnesses  testified  to  the  great 
apprehensions  for  his  personal  safety  ex- 
pressed, by  Doctor  Burdell  shortly  before 
his  death — ^fears  of  conspiracy  and  violence 
from  persons  in  the  house.  To  his  friend 
Mr.  Stevens,  he  said,  "  I  am  actually 
afraid  to  stay  in  my  own  house."  Mr. 
Stevens  remarked,  "  You  are  a  man  of 
means ;  I  would  not  stay  if  I  feared  for 
my  life."  The  doctor  said  he  was  cau- 
tions, and  he  thought  he  would  stay  till 
May,  and  get  the  house  clear.  To  one  of 
the  female  servants  he  also  said  that  Mrs. 
Cunningham  had  threatened  his  life — that 
she  would  take  his  life  if  he  told  some 
things  about  her  and  her  daughter.  On 
the  day  preceding  the  evening  of  the  trag- 
edy, he  had  besought  his  friend.  Doctor 
Blaisdell,  to  come  and  stay  with  him  until 
May — to  come  that  very  night  and  sleep 
with  him,  as  he  did  not  feel  safe  un- 
der the  circumstances.  Doctor  Blaisdell 
agreed  to  do  so,  but  was  detained  at  home 
by  company.  On  the  same  day,  likewise, 
he  remarked  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
speaking  of  Mrs.  Cunningham,  "  She 
thinks  I  am  an  old  bachelor  worth  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  do  not 
know  what  I  want  myself.  She  is  deter- 
mined I  shall  marry  her,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined I  shall  not;  out  of  the  house  she 
shall  go." 

That  the  murder  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  night  admitted  of  no  doubt. 
The    inmates   of   the    house,    except   Mr. 


M     h 


g    PP 


Ullman,  had  retired  to  rest  before  half-past 
eleven  o'clock ;  Mr.  Ullman  came  in  at 
halfpast  twelve  grofed  his  wj  to  his 
th  tl  d  fi  w  t  t  bed,  lay 
k    f  t  1  pt   1  gl  tly,  but 

Id  h  t  All  th    rest  of 

th    p  th    1  d     1    m    1  hear- 

i,       J  th  ftl     night. 

t  N  ?6,  did 
d  h  tly  before 
1  1    X       At   t       m       t       before 

1  tnn  pas    d     nd     'hen  a 

f  w    t  p    b  y     d  N    31  1    a  d       h  iek  or 

J  Mr  W  11  5  r  t  t  fi  1 1  going 
from  Broadway  through  Bond  street  at  the 
same  time,  behind  Doctor  Burdell,  whom 
lie  saw  go  up  the  steps  of  No.  31,  enter 
with  a  latch-key,  and  disappear;  he  had 
gone  but  eight  or  ten  yards  farther,  when 
he  heard  a  cry  of  murder,  as  if  from  No. 
31,  but  on  looking  around,  saw  no  one  in 
the  street. 

It  appeared  that  Eckel  was  in  the  house 
the  whole  evening,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  minutes ;  in  the  parlor  from  nine 
to  ten ;  Mrs,  Cunningham  joined  him 
there  at  half-past  nine  ;  at  ten,  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham called  up  the  cook,  told  her  what 
to  get  for  breakfast,  and  sent  her  to  bed. 
At  half-past  ten,  Snodgrass  went  down  to 
the  basement,  for  water,  and,  returning  to 
the  third  floor,  found  the  whole  familj", 
Mr.  Eckel  inrludedjin  Mis  Cunningham's 
bed-room.  In  a  short  time,  Snodgrass 
retired  to  his  room  m  the  .ittic.  about 
three  minutes  before,  Eckel,  who  had  been 
sitting  by  tht  fiie  with  his  boots  off,  went 
to  bed.  When  Snodgiass  withdrew,  he 
left  Mrs.  Cunningham  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters in  the  room. 

In  regard  to  the  movements  of  Doctor 
Burdell,  en  the  fatal  evening,  he  was  seen 
to  leave  the  house  at  half-past  five  in  the 
afternoon,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Doctor  Main,  who  lived  opposite ;  at  half- 
past  nine,  in  the  evening,  he  was  seen 
standing  at  the  comer  of  Bond  street 
and  the  Bowery.  Several  witnesses  de- 
scribed him  as  a  passionate  man,  others 
as  a  quiet,  gentlemanly,  prudent  man,  bnt 
all  agreed  that  he  was  extremely  pet 
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The  appearance  of  Doctor  Burdell's 
body,  oil  being  exaroinedj  was  liorrible  in 
the  extreme.  There  were  no  less  than 
fifteen  staba  in  the  neck  and  breast,  made 
witli  some  narrow-bladed  sharp  instru- 
ment. One  of  the  cuts  had  severed  the 
jugular  vein,  and  another  nearly  separated 
the  'VertebrEe.  Two  of  the  wounds  in  the 
breast  had  penetrated  the  heart.  A  cut  on. 
the  left  lappet  was  more  than  an  inch 
long  the  next  cut  ju-ft  bplow  the  upper 
button  hole  on  the  aame  ide,  was  five- 
eightha  of  ^n  inch  long  the  next  cut,  one 
inch  aboie  the  left  bieast  pocket,  was  one 
inch  long  lust  above  the  fob-pocket,  on 
the  same  p.ide  wia  another  cut,  seven- 
eighths  of  in  II  ch  long  ■ind  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cloth  and  lack  i  little  below 
the  irm  hole  was  a  cut  hilf  in  inch  long ; 
— and  after  this  manner  was  the  whole 
up]  er  pait  of  tl  e  b  dj  fMohtfuilj  covered 
with  stabs 

On  the  arraignment  of  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham for  trnl  the  fiist  witness  called  was 
Doctor  Iran  is  who  dnsciibed  minutely 
the  po  ition  and  chwicter  of  all  the  vari- 
ous wounis  found  on  Do  tor  Burdell's 
bodj  -*nd  aJs  tl  e  maik  of  a  ligature 
around  Ins  neck  The  mirk  when  he  saw 
the  bodv  which  was  on  the  morning  after 
the  murder  was  distinct  on  the  front  and 
on  either  si  le  ind  disappeared  altogether 
before  reachii  g  the  hack  jart  of  the  neck; 
this  give  him  the  impression  that  the  lig- 
at  lie  had  bnen  ippi  ed  fiom  behind,  and 
that  the  neck  had  been  drawn  backward. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  wound  under  the 
irm  must  have  been  inflicted  by  a  left- 
handed  person  su  h  had  been  Doctor 
Jranciss  opin  on  at  hist  but  reflection 
hid  ihtugel  his  m  ni  Hannah  Conlan, 
the  next  witness  test  tied  to  her  residence 
IS  1  domesti  m  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham and  to  the  bad  stite  of  feeling 
between  Mrs  Cunningham  and  Doctor 
Burdell  on  one  ocoision  namely,  after 
the  lady  who  came  to  hire  the  house  of 
Doctor  Birdell  hid  retired  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham came  to  the  kitchen  md  asked  what 
the  Iidy  s  business  was  and  on  being  told 
that  Do  tor  Eardell  was  going  to  let  the 


house  to  her,  Mrs.  Cunningham  replied 
that  the  doctor  might  not  live  to  rent  the 
house  or  sign  the  papers  Otl  t  f 
mony,  confirming  this  st  t  f  nm  ty 
between  the  parties,  was  j,  b 

ber  of  persons. 

Perhaps    the   most   imp    t     t     t      1  at 
was  received  from  the  w  t  f      tl 

prosecution,  was  that  elicit  d  tl 
examination  of  Doctor  Uhl  Tl  d  t 
impression  appeared  to  be,  tl  t  tl  w  d 
were  infiicted  by  a  tall  person,  having  a 
considerable  amount  of  anatomical  knowl- 
edge. The  situations,  too,  in  which  blood 
was  found— in  the  doctor's  room,  on  the 
stairway  hall,  on  the  hall  floor,  on  the  hall 
basement  floor,  on  the  hinge  side  of  the 
front  door,   and  again    on    the 


door  of  the  mam  entrance, — appeared  to 
indic\te  that  the  person  who  i  ommitted 
the  deed  had  passed  out  of  the  room,  down 
the  staus  to  the  main  fioor,  then  turned 
and  passed  down  into  the  basement  hall, 
fried  to  find  the  knob  of  the  front  base- 
ment door,  and  failing,  had  returned  and 
passed  out  of  the  mam  door  into  the  street. 

There  was  consideiable  testimony  elic- 
ited, bearing  upon  the  impression  that  the 
wounds  were  dealt  by  a  left-handed  per- 
son, and  that  Mrs.  Cunningham  was  a  left- 
handed  woman.  The  medical  witnesses, 
however,  gave  no  decided  opinion  as  to 
what  hand  was  used  by  the  person  who 
perpetrated  the  deed,  and  witnesses  famil- 
iar with  Mrs.  Cunningham  had  failed  to 
notice  any  unusual  use  of  her  left  hand. 

Much  weight  was  attached  to  the  tosti- 
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iiiony  of  Miiry  Donolioe,  who  liad  lived  for 
two  months  with  Mrs.  Cunninghaiii,  as 
cliambermaid.  She  went  out  on  tho 
Wednesday  evening  preceding  the  murder, 
and,  being  ill,  did  not  return  again  prior 
to  that  event.  She  was  there,  however,  at 
the  time  when  the  terrible  dispute  arose 
between  Mrs,  Cunningham  and  Doctor 
Burdell.  The  doctor  rushed  down  stairs 
to  the  basement,  very  much  agitated,  and 
expressed  himself  that  he  must  endeavor 
to  get  rid  of  such  a  concern  out  of  the 
house.  He  told  Hannah,  the  cook,  that 
the  eldest  daughter  had  torn  his  hair  and 
abused  him  ;  he  then  seemed  to  go  out  for 
an  officer,  staid  a  few  moments,  and  one 
of  the  detached  police  soon  came,. the  two 
standing  and  talking  outside.  Miss  Helen 
tried  to  get  him  in,  saying,  "Doctor,  if 
you  will  come  up  stairs  along  with  me,  I 
will  get  my  mother  to  give  yon  those 
papers."  Mrs.  Cunningham  told  Hannah 
afterward,  that  they  were  some  important 
papers  he  accused  her  of  having  stolen 
from  his  safe  ;  after  this,  witness  heard  no 
more  loud  talk,  and  soon  after  the  doctor 
went  out  for  his  dinner.  When  Mrs. 
Cunningham  insisted  upon  witness  going 
to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  witness  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  unreasonable ;  on 
Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth,  just  one  week 
previous  to  the  murder,  Mrs.  Cunningham 
came  down  four  times,  and  at  last  sat  down 
in  the  basement,  and  said  she  would  not 
leave  until  witness  went  to  bed.  Mr. 
Eckel,  during  the  month  of  Janiiary,  was 
always  in  Mrs.  Cunningham's  bed-room, 
and  witness  supposed  they  were  going  to 
be  married ;  never  saw  the  same  famil- 
iarity between  Doctor  Burdell  and  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  as  between  her  and  Eckel. 
Mrs.  Cunningham  said  it  was  time  Doctor 
Burdell  was  out  of  the  world,  for  he  was 
not  fit  to  live  in  it ;  and  Augusta  said  he 
was  a  bad  man,  in  the  presence  of  Eckel 
at  the  breakfast  table.  At  the  time  of  the 
quarrel  with  the  dootor,  Snodgrass  was 
seemingly  very  mad  against  the  doctor, 
saying  that  he  ought  to  get  his  head 
knocked  in ;  next  morning,  at  breakfast, 
they   all    said  he   was   an  old  devil — he 


should  have  been  compelled  to  stay  out ; 
Eckel  sat  beside  Mrs.  Cunningham,  and 
looked  leeringly  at  her, — he  had  got  the 
habit  of  going  down  stairs  and  going 
about  the  place,  seemed  to  be  taking  the 
mastery  of  the  house  upon  him,  and  twice 
he  bolted  the  door,  and  even  closed  the 
little  shutters  at  tho  sides.  Witness  also 
stated  that  Doctor  Burdell  was  a  very 
quiet  gentleman,  except  when  Mrs,  Cun- 
ningham put  him  into  a  passion;  Mrs. 
Cunningham  had  keys  with  which  she 
could  go  into  his  room  at  any  time.  Han- 
nah said  that  Mrs.  Cunningham  told  her 
that  she  had  a  halter  about  liis  neck,  and 
eonld  fix  him  at  any  time  when  he  was 

Another  witness  testified  that  she  called 
upon  Doctor  Burdell  the  week  before  the 
murder,  at  which  time  he  said  that  he  had 
let  his  house  to  a  lady,  the  most  horrible 
woman  he  had  ever  met,  and  very  artful, 
one  who  would  do  anything  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  what  she  undertook; 
that  l),e  suspected  foul  play,  and  did  not 
like  the  way  they  were  prowling  about  the 
house — that  he  had  lost  papers  and  the 
key  of  his  safe,  and  nothing  was  private  to 
him  ;  he  said,  "  Thank  heaven !  I  will  get 
rid  of  them  all  on  the  first  of  May."  He 
said  Mrs.  Cunningham  would  outwit  the 
devil,  and  he  would  rather  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  devil  than  in  those  of  a  woman  like 
her ;  that  he  would  never  make  a  contract 
with  another  woman  ;  said  he  was  not  mar- 
ried, but  farther  from  it  tlian  ever ;  had 
never  been  so  taken  in  before  ;  he  said,  "  I 
am  prepared  for  them — I  am  watching." 

Bnt,  notwilhstanding  the  powerful  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  implicating  Mrs. 
Cunningham  in  the  crime, — the  vast  mass 
of  testimony  going  to  show  that  upon  her, 
almost  alone,  rested  the  full  weight  of  sus- 
picion,— she  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  for 
want  of  legal  proof,  and  Eckel  was  also 
discharged. 

Another  chapter,  however,  in  this  drama 
of  blood  and  mystery,  was  to  open.  Claim- 
ing to  be  the  widow  of  Doctor  Burdell, 
Mrs.  Cunningham  had  lost  no  time  after 
the  commission  of  the  murder,  in  applying 
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for  letters  of  administration  upon  his 
estate,  Humors,  too,  were  rife,  that  the 
marriage  was  not  to  be  an  unfruitful  one, 
and  she  herself  did  not  deny  the  truth  of 
the  rumor,  but  adopted  the  most  unmis- 
takable means  of  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  truth.  Indeed,  while  she  was  still  an 
inmate  of  the  Tombs,  awaiting  her  trial 
for  murder,  she  communicated  the  fact  of 
her  pregnancy  to  tlie  matron  of  that  estab- 
lishment, and  by  her  "  make-up "  and 
other  corroborative  circumstances,  removed 
all  doubt  from  that  lady's  mind.  She  also 
consulted  Doctor  TJhl  as  to  her  condition, 
and  got  him  to  prescribe  the  medicines  fit- 
ted for  a  lady  so  situated.  Doctor  Uhl  had 
beenherphysicianforsome  time  previously, 
and,  on  account  of  his  theory  of  the  mur- 
der, was  an  important  wit  '1 
favor  on  the  trial.  He  does  n  t  [  i  t 
have  had  his  suspicions  aroused    t  fi    t 

Subsequently,  and  after  her     q    tt  1  by 
the  jury,  she  again  on  sever  !      ca 
consulted  Doctor  Uh!,  and  d         d  t 
gage  hia  services  on  the  eventt  1 
He  suggested  to  her  the  propr    tj 
of  the  importance  of  the  matte       ±1  g 

a  preliminary  examination  n    d    1  y  t 
or    more    respectable    physic  M 

Cunningham  at  first  admitted  th   t  f 

the  suggestion,  and  expressed  1  If  11 
ing  and  anxious  to  have  it  do  1      t- 

ing  Doctor  Uhl  to   make   th  y 

arrangements  for  it.     The  doct  11      t 

fail  to  perceive  that  she  avoid  1        1 
examination    as  he  proposed.     Ih  d 

other  little  circumstances  which  h  t  d 
awakened  his  suspicions,  and  1  1  I  m  t 
believe  that  her  pregnancy  wa        h  m 

At  a  subsequent  interview  sh      d     tt  d 
to    Doctor   Uhl  that  her  pre  y 

simulated,  and  offered  the  doct  tl 

sand  dollars  to  procure  her  a  b  bj 

Doctor  Uhl,  on  advice  o£  l  1 

municated    all   he    knew   to    tl      d    t     t 
attorney,  who  urged  Doctor  Ul  I  t 
tinue   to   wink   at    the    decept  1 1 

matters  should  be  fully  ripe  fo  mpl  t 

exposure   and  detection.      H        g 
tained,  through   Doctor    Uhl     th  t    M 
Cunningham    had    selected   th       8th     f 


July,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  time  of  her 
accouchment,  Mr.  Hall,  the  district  attor- 
ney, was  on  the  look-out ;  and  the  plan 
which  Doctor  Uhl  proposed  to  his  patient, 
and  which  seemed  to  please  and  gratify 
her  immensely,  was  this  ;  Doctor  Uhl  pro- 
fessed to  have  the  good  luck  of  being 
engaged  by  a  woman  in  Elm  street,  con- 
venient to  Bond,  to  assist  her  in  her 
approaching  confinement.  This  woman 
was  represented  to  be  one  of  those  matrons 
known,  at  that  period,  as  "California 
widows,"  wlio  would  be  overjoyed  at  being 
relieved  of  a  responsibility  on  which  her 
husband    had    not    calculated.      Neither 


Ap    tmenta    were     procured    on    Elm 

t      t        d  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Hall, 

f       th     proper  reception  of  the  lying-in 

Four  policemen  were  detailed  to 

k    I         lose  look-out  on  31  Bond  street. 

A        ft  that  had  been  born  on  Saturday 

t  E  11     ue  Hospital  was  visited  by  Mr. 

H  11       d  having  been  marked  so  as  to  be 

ly    dentified,  was  sent   down  with  a 

t  190  Elm  street.    There  a  physician 

w  itingjdulynight-cappedandmeta- 

ph      d,    to    personate    the    California 

1  dy         d  Doctor  Uhl  was  there  to  deliver 

th    body  to  a  Sister  of  Charity,  to  be 

p  ted  on  that  occasion  by  Mrs.  Cun- 

gl  The  hour  of  nine  o'clock  was 

fi     d         the  time  for   that  denouement. 

M      Cu  ningham  was  to  proceed  to  Elm 
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street,  dressed  aa  a  Sister  o£  Charity,  to 
receive  the  little  stranger. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  was  duly  tracked,  by 
Police-Captain  Speight,  from  31  Bond 
street  to  Elm  street,  and  seen  to  return 
with  a  basket  containing  the  baby.  She 
was  permitted  to  enter  her  house,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  a  domiciliary  visit  was  paid 
by  the  officers. 

The  scene  in  the  bed-room  was  melodrar 
matic.  Doctor  De  la  Montagne,  (a  con- 
nection of  Mr.  Hall,)  and  Police-Inspector 
Dilks  rang  the  door-bell,  but  there  was  no 
answer.  The  doctor  then  rang  violently, 
when  the  door  was  soon  opened  by  two 
women,  who  objected  to  their  coming  in, 
and  asked  what  was  wanted  at  that  late 
hour.  The  callers  excused  themselves  for 
being  there  at  such  a  time,  by  saying  they 
had  intercepted  a  doctor  who  stated  that 
there  had  been  a  delivery  in  the  house, — 
Inspector  Dilks  remarking  that  he  had 
come  to  see  if  it  was  all  right.  To  this, 
one  of  the  women  replied  that  Mrs.  Bur- 
deii  was  sick  and  could  not  be  seen.  The 
two  then  closely  followed  the  women  up 
stairs,  and  entered  the  upper  second-istory 
hall.  One  of  the  women  looked  into  the 
front  large  room  and  said,  "  There  are  two 
gentlemen  who  wish  to  come  in  ;  "  a  voice 
said  from  within,  "Lock  that  door — they 
must  not  come  in — I  tell  you  to  lock  that 

Doctor  Uhl  had  previously  been  stim- 
moned  to  repair  immediately  to  No.  31 
Bond  street,  as  Mrs.  Burdell  was  then  suf- 
fering with  labor  pains.  On  arriving,  he 
was  ushered  into  a  dark  room,  where  Mrs. 
Cunningham  was  in  bed.  She  feigned  to 
be  very  sick,  and  groaned  in  apparent 
agony ;  the  nurse  was  washing  the  child. 
While  he  was  there,  Doctor  Catlin,  one  of 
Mrs.  Cunningham's  accomplices,  brought 
in  a  pail  of  blood  and  smeared  the  sheets, 
and  otherwise  made  it  appear  that  a  birth 
had  actually  taken  place.  Mrs,  Cunning- 
ham esclaimed  soon  after,  "  I  have  put  my 
trust  in  God,  and  he  has  favored  me;  I 
shall  now  be  revenged  upon  my  persecu- 
tors." On  being  asked  by  Doctor  De  la 
Montagne,  "  Do  you  olaim  this  child  as  the 


child  of  Harvey  Burdell  ?  "  she  said,  "  Of 
course,  whose  else  should  it  be  1 "  On  the 
officers  entering  her  room,  they  found  the 
two  nurses  busily  preparing  some  warm 
drink  for  the  pretended  patient.  On  the 
infant  being  removed  by  tlie  officers,  Mrs. 
Cunningham  said,  "Don't  take  away  my 
dear  baby  from  me,"  Doctor  De  la  Mon- 
tagne demanded,  in  the  presence  of  the 
officers,  to  see  the  umbilical  cord.  Mrs. 
Cunningham  and  the  nurse  objected,  but 
after  some  persuasion,  gave  their  consent. 
He  then  removed  the  bandage  and  saw  the 
piece  of  pocket-handkerchief  on  the  cord, 
which  was  placed  there  at  190  Elm  street. 
The  infant  was  now  taken  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  and  restored  to  its  mother,  a 
lying-in  patient  in  that  institution.  Doc- 
tor Catlin  turned  state's  evidence,  and 
exposed  the  fictitious  birth.  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham escaped  the  penalty  attaching  to 
so  flagrant  a  crime,  because  of  the  irregu- 
lar proceedings  which  had  been  resorted  to 
by  the  officers  of  the  law  in  enabling  her 
to  consummate  her  plans.  She  failed, 
however,  to  establish  her  claim  to  having 
been  married  to  Doctor  Burdell,  and  thus 
the  whole  amazing  and  abhorrent  scheme, 
by  which  she  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  doctor's  property,  utterly  miscarried. 

Two  of  the  most  terrible  tragedies, 
therefore,  arising  from  the  guilty  relation  of 
libertine  and  mistress,  have  thus  been  fur- 
nished by  New  York,  namely,  the  murder 
of  Doctor  Burdel!  by  the  hands  or  at  the 
instigation  of  Mrs.  Cunningham,  and  that 
of  the  brilliant  and  beautiful,  but  depraved 
courtesan,  Helen  Jewett.  This  last-named 
tragedy  occurred  April  9,  1836.  Eich- 
ard  P.  Eobinaon,  the  alleged  perpetrator 
of  this  horrid  deed,  had  for  some  time  been 
in  the  habit  of  "keeping''  a  girl  named 
Helen  Jewett,  at  No.  41  Thomas  street,  a 
noted  house  of  ill-fame,  kept  by  Eosina 
Townsend, — one  of  the  most  splendid  of 
the  Palaces  of  Pleasure  and  Passion  to  be 
found  in  that  city. 

Having,  as  he  suspected,  some  cause  for 
jealousy,  he  went  to  the  house  on  that 
fatal  night,  with  the  intention  of  murder- 
ing her,  for  he  carried  a  hatchet  with  him. 
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mil  he   then  diew 
cloik  the  L\t(,het   and  i 
held  thre 


On  qoiiig  lap  mtj  ]i«Jr  room,  quite  lite  at 
night,  he  mentioned  has  suspicions,  e\- 
piessed  his  determination  to  jnit  her,  and 
demanded  his  watch  «uid  miniature,  to- 
gether with  some  letteis  which  were  m 
her  possession  bhe  refused  to  give  them 
fnm  heneath  his 
nfliLted  upon  hir 
,  either  ot  which  muat 
have  pioved  fatal,  as  the  hone  was  clett  to 
the  extent  of  three  inches  m  each  p]ite 
bhe  died  without  -i  struggle  ,  and  the  cold- 
blooded villain  then  set  fire  to  the  bed, 
after  which  ho  ran  down  stairs  secretly, 
went  out  of  tjie  back  door,  and  escaped  to 
his  boarding-house.  In  a  short  time,  Mrs, 
Townsend  was  aroused  by  the  smell  of 
smoke,  and,  rushing  np  stairs,  saw  the  bed 
on  fire  and  the  mangled  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  upon  it.  She  ran  down,  raised 
the  alarm,  and  the  watchmen,  running  to 
the  spot,  rescued  the  body  and  preserved 
the  house  from  being  consumed. 

A  cloak  was  found  in  the  yard,  which, 
being  identified  aa  that  of  Eobinson,  at 
once  the  murderer  was  suspected.  Ee- 
ceiving  such  information  aa  the  honor- 
stricken  inmates  could  furnish  them,  the 
policemen  proceeded  on  their  search  for 
the  assassin,  and  in  a  short  time  Eobinson 
was  arrested  in  his  bed,  and  brought  at 
once  to  the  house  where  had  been  com- 
mitted the  awful  crime.  On  seeing  the 
body,  he  exhibited  no  signs  of  emotion, 
but  gazed  around  and  on  his  victim  coolly 
and  calmly. 

The  coi-oner  was  summoned,  a  jury 
formed,  and,  after  a  patient  examination 
of  the  testimony,  a  verdict  was  rendered 
that  "  she  came  to  her  death  by  blows  upon 


her  head,  inflicted  with  a  hatchet,  by 
Richard  P  Eolinson  '  But,  notwith- 
standing the  weight  of  evidence  against 
him,  at  the  regular  trial,  the  juryf«Ied  to 
convict  him  of  the  deed  Among  other 
proofs  of  h  s  guilt  was  the  c  mplete  iden- 
tification of  the  cloak  found,  as  that  be- 
longing to  Eobinson  and  worn  by  him  that 
evening,  and  the  identification  of  the 
bloody  liatcbet  as  one  that  bekngcd  to 
Robinson  s  emplover.  Mi  Joseph  Hotie, 
and  which  had  been  mis«ng  from  tie 
store  exactly  from   the  day  of   the  iftur- 

The  extreme  youthfnlnea= — only  nine- 
teen years,  —  handsome  appearance,  and 
social  standing  of  Robinson,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  Helen  Jewett,  as  one  of  the  most 
lieautifnl  and  accomplislied  "women  of 
pleasure,"  invested  the  case  with  an  all- 
pervading  public  interest.  She  was  well- 
known  to  every  pedestrian  on  Broadway, 
and  had  probably  seduced,  by  her  personal 
attractions,  more  young  men  than  any 
other  of  her  degraded  class.  She  was 
oftentimes  conspicuous  on  Wall  street, 
which  she  paraded  in  an  elegant  green 
dress,  and  generally  with  a  letter  in  her 
hand.  Her  walk  was  in  tlie  style  of  an 
English  woman,  and  she  gazed  with  great 
boldness  of  demeanor  upon  the  gentlemen 
who  passed  hy.  Her  handwriting  was 
beautiful,  and  she  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  acquaintances  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Not  a  fulsome 
expression  nor  an.  unchaste  word  was 
found  in  any  of  the  letters  written  by  her. 
Her  wit,  talents,  beauty,  and  depravity, 
constituted  her  a  remarkable  character, 
and  she  came  to  a  remarkable  end. 
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More  tlian  Four  Hundred  Lives  Lost,  and  Two  Million  Dollars  in  Treasure. — Fury  and  Terror  of  the 
Tempest. — The  Scaunch  and  Noble  Vessel  Springs  a  Leak. — Suceesaive  Great  and  Terrible  Waves 
Break  Over  and  Drag  Her  Under,  in  Ihe  Night  — The  Tale  of  Peril,  PufTering,  Despair,  Parting,  and 
Death.— Unparalleled  Nature  of  this  DisastPr.--Hundre[is  of  Homes  Desolated  ■— Gloom  of  the  Pub- 
lic Mind,— The  Financial  Panic  AggravHted  — Rise  of  tlie  Fatal  Gale,— Hard  Labor  of  the  Steamer. 
— A  Leak  Ouueed  by  the  Strain. — Inoessant  Working  at  the  Pumps  — Four  Anxious  Days. — 
Approat;h  of  flie  Brig  Marine  — Women  and  Children  Rescued  — Perils  of  the  Life-boat. — Terrible 
Height  of  the  Sea.— Harrowing  Experiences  — Tlie  Two  Little  Babes.— Gradual  Filling  of  the  Ship. 
—Three  Plunges,  and  She  Sinks,- Captain  Herndon  on  the  Wheel-house  -His  Sad  but  Heroic  End. 
— A  Night  on  the  Waves  — Dead  and  Living  Float  Together  — Narratives  of  the  Survivors. 


HILE  the  country  v 
liiistrous  ertofh 


just  entering  upon  the  most 
resnect  to  business  and  finance, 
nation,  the  general 
mg  men's  minds  sud- 
ly  took  the  form  of 
m,  a^>  the  tidings 
le  upon  the  public 
that  the  steamer 
tral  Ame^lC■^  had 
ideied  off  Cape  Hat- 
s,  witli  tlie  lo  a  of 
e  than  four  hundred 
s  and  neail^  two 
ions  of  tieisure, — a 
Later  ne^tr  before 
lied      in 


The  steamship  Central 
America  frjmeily  the 
George  Law,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  'W.  L.  Herndon,  United  States  Navj,  left 
Aepinwall  for  New  York,  on  the  third  of  September,  1867,  having  on  board  the  pas- 
eengera  and  treasure  shipped  from  San  Prancisco,  by  the  steamer  Sonora,  on  the 
twentieth  of  August.  On  Saturday,  the  twelfth  of  September,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  she  was  totally  wrecked,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  (lulf  Stream  off  Cape 
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Hatteras,  and,  out  of  nearly  six:  liundred 
persons  on  board  at  the  time,  about  three- 
fourtlis  went  down  with  her,  together  with 
the  vast  amount  of  hulUon,  and  the  pro- 
digious California  mails.  Hundreds  of 
family  circles,  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  were 
thus  suddenly  bereaved  and  desolated ; 
and,  so  direful  was  the  disaster,  as  to 
greatly  aggravate  the  financial  panic  that 
had  just  begun  to  shake  and  shatter  the 
foundations  of  the  business  world. 

The  gale  which  caused  this  terrible 
calamity  was  described  by  experienced 
eeamen  as  one  of  the  fiercest  ever  known. 
It  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
— the  day  on  which  the  Central  America 
left  Havana — and  continued,  lulling  at 
intervals,  until  the  night  of  the  twelfth. 
On  the  latter  day,  it  rose  to  the  power  of 
an  appalling  hui-ricane,  against  which  the 
ship  labored  very  hai'd.  A  low,  gloomy 
sky  shut  out  the  sun  by  day.  and  the  stars 
by  night ;  the  sea  did  not  rise  into  waves, 
but  was  one  plain  of  foam,  over  which  a 
heavy  mist  of  spraywas  driven  by  the  force 
of  the  wind.  On  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  eleventh,  the  ship  was  discovered  to 
have  sprung  a  leak.  This  appears  to  have 
extinguished  thefirea  almost  immediately; 
the  steam  pumps  were,  therefore,  useless, 
and  the  only  hope  was  in  bailing,  as  the 
ship  even  then  was  making  water  very 
fast.  The  passengers  worked  vigorously 
at  the  buckets,  and  at  first  with  so  m  ch 
success  that  the  fires  were  again  lighted — 
but  only  for  a  few  moments;  the  water 
returned,  and  extinguished  them  forever 

So  terrific  was  the  power  of  the  ele 
nients,  that  the  vessel  was  now  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves 
During  the  whole  of  the  night  of  the 
eleventh,  the  bailing  was  kept  up  with 
unremitting  energy,  but  on  the  morning 
of  the  twelfth,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  Leep 
her  afloat,  the  ship  was  evidently  sinking 
fast.  The  passengers  continued  to  de 
mean  themselves,  however,  with  the  ^reit 
est  propriety;  there  was  no  weeping  o 
exhibition  of  despair,  even  among  the 
women.  At  two  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon 
a  sail  was  reported  to  windward,  and    n 


about  an  hour  after,  the  brig  Marine,  Cap- 
tain Burt,  of  Eoston,  came  up  under  the 
Central  America's  stern.  Boats  were  now 
lowered,  but  two  were  instantly  swamped 
and  destroyed,  the  sea  being  at  a  terrible 
height.  Three  boats  still  remained,  though 
one  of  them  was  in  a  bad  condition.  At 
four  o'clock  the  work  of  removing  the 
women  and  children  to  the  deck  of  the 
JLarine  was  commenced.  The  brig,  how- 
ever, being  much  lighter  than  the  ship, 
had  drifted  two  or  three  miles  to  leeward, 
and  the  boats  were  long  in  making  their 
trips.  After  the  women  and  children  had 
all  been  safely  placed  on  board,  the  chief 
engineer  and  some  fifteen  others  took  the 
boats,  made  for  the  brig,  and  did  not 
return.  It  was  now  dark.  About  two 
hours  before  the  sinking  of  the  ship,  a 
schooner  ran  down  under  her  stern,  but 
could  render  no  assistance  for  want  of 
boats,  just  then.  This  was  the  El  Dorado, 
Captain  Stone,  who,  as  stated  by  him, 
supposing  from  Captain  Herndon's  asking 
him  to  lie  by  until  morning,  that  the 
steamer  would  be  kept  afloat  till  that  time, 
made  all  the  preparations  in  Ins  power  to 
assist.  The  vessels  drifted  apart  in  the 
storm,  though  the  lights  from  the  steamer 
were  visible  to  the  schooner  until  nearly 
eight  o'clock,  when  they  siiddeniy  disap- 
peared Captain  Stone  then  ran  as  near 
the  spot  as  could  be  ascertained,  but  could 
d  scover  nothing  of  the  steamer. 

Until  within  an  hour  of  the  fatal  event, 
the  passengers  continued  to  hail.  Life- 
preservers  were  then  given  out  to  them. 
Captain  Herndon  stood  upon  the  wheel, 
and  w\s  heard  to  saj',  "/  will  nevei-  leave 
(he  shi2}"  The  final  scene  took  place 
more  suddenly,  and  at  an  earlier  period, 
thTii  her  unfortunate  passengers  antici- 
pated All  at  otice  the  ship  made  a 
plungp  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
and  then  disappeared  forever. 

A  s  multaneous  shriek  of  agony  rose 
from  five  hundred  human  voices,  and  five 
hundred  human  beings  were  now  floating 
on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  with  no  hope 
but  death. 

About    half-past    one    o'clock,    on    the 
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iimg  down  with  a,  free  wind  Th3  iries  ot 
ill  stream  liom  the  Centnl  America's  pas 
bengers  were  heard,  and  the  Ellen  hove  to 
under  shoit  a-ti!  And  now  the  tasli.  of  res 
cuing  those  wlio  had  been  able  to  survive 
in  the  water  for  some  five  hours  was  com- 
menced, and,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, thirty-one  men  were  rescued.  Dili- 
gent search  was  made  until  twelve  o'cloct, 
but  no  more  survivors  could  be  seen,  so  the 
Ellen  bore  away  for  Norfolk,  where  the 
passengers  rescued  by  her,  as  well  as 
those  taken  ofE  by  the  Marine,  were  placed 
on  board  the  steamer  Empire  City,  and 
conveyed  to  New  York.  Out  of  a  total  of 
five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  persons  on 
board — four  hundred  and  seventy-four  pas- 
sengers and  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
five— only  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  were 
saved.  Captain  Herndon,  the  brave  com- 
mander, stood  courageously  at  his  post  to, 
the  last,  and  went  down  with  his  noble 
vessel.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
officers  in  the  American  naval  service, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican 
war,  assisted  for  some  years  in  the  con- 


duct of  the  n  itional  observatory  dt 
Wd'-hington,  and  in  1S51-2  explored  the 
Amizon  rner  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  St^tef  government 

Among  the  thiillmg  nirr^tives  of  the 
wreck  ind  of  their  ov*n  personal  suffer 
ings,  giien  bj  some  of  the  passengers, 
thit  by  Mr  George  fuinishes  an  idea  of 
the  terrors  of  a  night  on  the  waves.  Mr. 
George  was  one  of  the  hundreds  who  had 
supplied  themselves  with  life-preservers, 
pieces  of  plant,  etc.,  and  preferred  to 
await  the  ship's  going  do.wn  to  leaping 
overboard  in  anticipatij^  tif  her  fate. 
Wlien  she  went  down  sterft^rtmost,  after 
giving  three  lurches  that  made  every  tim- 
ber quiver,  and  which  were  to  every  quak- 
ing heart  as  the  throes  that  instantly  pre- 
ceded her  dissolution,  he  was  dragged, 
with  the  rest  on  hoard  of  her,  some  twenty- 
five  feet  below  the  surface.  He  heard  no 
shriek — nothing  but  the  seething  rush 
and  hiss  of  waters  that  closed  above  her  as 
she  hurried,  almost  with  the  speed  of  an 
arrow,  to  her  ocean  bed.  Night  had 
closed  in  before  the  vessel  sank,  and  ho 
was  sucked  in  hy  the  whirlpool  caused  by 
her  swift  descent,  to  a  depth  that  was 
seemingly  unfathomable,  and  into  a  dark- 
ness that  he  had  never  dreamed  of.     Com- 
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pared  with  it,  the  blackest  night,  without 
moon  or  star,  was  as  the  broad  noonday. 
He  was  rather  stunned  than  stifled,  and 
his  sensations  on  coming  to  the ,  surface 
were  almost  as  painful,  from  their  reaction, 
as  those  which  ho  endured  at  the  greatest 
depth  to  which  he  sank.  When  he  became 
conscious,  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or 
two,  he  could  distinguish  every  object 
around  him  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  waves,  as  they  rose  and  fell,  revesded 
a  crowd  of  human  heads.  Those  unfortu- 
nates who  had  lost  their  life-preservers  or 
planks  while  under  water,  owing  to  the 
force  of  the  whiripoool,  were  frantically 
snatching  at  the  broken  pieces  of  the 
wreik,  which,  breaking  from  the  ship  as 
she  continued  to  descend,  leaped  above  the 
surface,  and  fel)  back  with  a  heavy  splash. 
Then  cries  arose  that  mingled  into  one 
inarticulate  wail,  and  then  the  lustier  and 
less  terrified  shouted  for  assistance  to  the 
Marine,  which  was  far  beyond  hailing  dis- 
tance. The  waves  dashed  them  one 
against  another  at  first,  but  speedily  they 
began  to  separate,  and  the  last  farewells 
were  taken.  One  man  called  to  another, 
in  Mr.  George's  hearing — 

"  If  you  are  saved,  Franl;,  send  my  love 
to  my  dear  wife!" 

But,  alas!  the  friend  appealed  to  an- 
swered only  with  a  gurgle  of  the  throat, 
for  he  was  washed  off  his  plank,  and  per- 
ished as  his  companion  spoke.  Many  were 
desirous  of  separating  themselves  as  far  as 
possible  from  tlie  test,  being  fearful  lest 
some  desperate  straggler  might  seize  hold 
of  them,  and  draw  them  under.  Others, 
afraid  of  their  loneliness,  called  to  their 
neighbors  to  keep  together.  Generally, 
they  strove  to  cheer  each  other  as  long  as 
they  remained  within  hearing,  and  when 
the  roar  of  the  waves  drowned  all  but  the 
loudest  shouting,  the  call  of  friendship  or 
the  cry  of  despair  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  infused  confldence  or  increased 
dismay  in  many  a  bosom. 

It  was  when  he  had  drifted  fat  from  the 
companionship  of  any  of  his  fellows  in 
misfortune,  that  Mr.  George  began  to  real- 
ize his  situation.     The   night  wa's  quite 


dark.  Occasion-UIj  as  tl  e  1  ng  clouds 
parted  and  gave  a  gl  jse  f  ky,  a  star  or 
two  would  be  V  s,  ble  but  tl  s  was  very 
seldom,  and  offe  ed  but  the  fa  ntest  gleam 
of  hope  that  the  n  or  g  vould  dawn  fair 
and  calm.  The  swell  ol  the  sea  was  great, 
and  successively  the  poor  floaters,  holding 
on  to  their  planks  with  the  energy  of 
despair,  were  riding  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice  and  buried  in  a  deep  valley  of 
water.  Many  of  the  poor  creatures  were 
also  seized  with  the  fear  of  sharks,  Res- 
piration, too,  was  very  difficult,  owing  to 
the  masses  of  water  which  were  constantly 
dashed  upon  the  strugglers,  as  wave  after 
wave  rolled  by.  For  two  or  three  bouts, 
the  water  was  not  unpleasantly  cold,  and 
it  was  not  until  Sunday  morning,  and  a 
fresh,  chilling  wind  arose,  that  their  limbs 
began  to  feel  benumbed. 

Some  of  the  incidents  that  occurred  in 
connection  with  a  shipwreck  attended  with 
such  wholesale  loss  of  life,  were  sad  in- 
deed. One  man,  floating  in  solitude,  and 
terrified  at  his  loneliness,  after  shouting 
himself  hoarse  to  find  a  companion,  saw  at 
length  a  man  with  two  life-preservers 
fastened  about  his  body  drifting  toward 
him.  His  heart  leaped  with  joy  at  the 
welcome  sight,  for  the  feeling  of  desolation 
which  had  overcome  him  was  terrible  to 
endure.  He  called  to  the  other  to  join 
him  if  possible,  and  made  every  exertion 
to  meet  him  half-way.  There  was  no 
reply,  but  tlie  other  drifted  nearer  and 
nearer,  A  wave  threw  them  together. 
They  touched.  The  living  'man  shrieked 
in  fJie  face  of  a  corpse!  The  other  had 
been  drowned  by  the  dash  of  the  billows, 
or  had  perished  from  exhaustion. 

When,  rising  and  falling  with  the  swell 
of  the  waves,  the  lights  of  the  bark  Ellen 
\iere  first  discerned  by  the  survivors  in  the 
water,  the  thrill  of  hope  that  at  once  filled 
every  breast  amounted,  it  may  well  he 
believed,  to  a  perfect  ecstasy.  Mr.  George 
says :  "  I  never  felt  so  thankful  in  all  my 
life.  I  never  knew  what  gratitude  was 
before.  I  do  not  knovv  whether  I  cried  or 
not,  but  I  know  I  was  astonished  to  hear 
my  own  laughter  ringing  in  ray  ears.     I 
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do  not  know  why  I  laughed.  That  verse, 
'  God  moves  hi  a  mysterious  way,'  kept 
paissiug  in  and  out  of  me — through  me, 
rather,  as  if  I  had  been  the  pipe  of  an 
organ.  It  did  not  come  to  ine  hy  my  own 
volition,  but  somehow  made  me  remember 
it.  When  the  lights  approached  nearer,  a 
score  of  voices  sprang  up  around  me, 
crying,  'Ship  ahoi//'  'Boat  ahoy!'  and 
then  I  began  to  shout  too.  And  I  had 
never  any  doubt  that  I  should  be  saved 
till  I  saw  the  lights  pass  by,  about  half  a 
mile  from  where  I  was,  and  recede  in  tho 
distance.     Then  I  began  to  give  myself  up 


was  hailed  by  Captain  Hemdon,  and  told 
of  the  desperate  situation  of  affairs.  The 
captain  of  the  brig  said  he  would  do  for 
them  all  that  he  could,  and  brought  his 
vessel  close  under  the  steamer's  stern,  tlie 
distance  between  the  two  vessels  immedi- 
ately increasing.  The  captain  at  once 
called  the  ladies,  and  told  tliem  to  prepare 
to  get  into  the  boats.  But  to  get  in  was 
a  difficult  matter,  as  the  waves  were  so 
high.  However,  a  noose  was  made  in  a 
rope,  and  a  lady  seated  herself  in  it,  hold- 
ing on  to  the  rope  at  the  same  time,  when 
she   was    lowered    safely    into    the    boat. 


for  lost  indeed  But  I  slowly  drifted 
toward  her  attain,  till  I  could  make  out  her 
hull  and  one  of  her  masts,  and  presently  I 
floated  (.lose  to  her,  and  shouted,  and  was 
taken  up  TjVhen  I  got  on  the  deck  I 
could  not  stand  I  did  not  know  till  then 
how  exhausted  I  was."  He  was  one  of 
the  feiv  who  were  rescued  at  the  last 
moment 

The  stitement  made  hy  one  of  the  lady 
passengers,  Mrs  Birch,  was,  that,  at  about 
noon,  of  Saturday,  when  they  had  almost 
gnen  up  hope,  the  brig  Marine  was  seen 
at  some  little  distance  off,  hearing  rapidly 
down  toward  the  Central  America:    she 


This  process  was  repeated  with  all,  but 
many  got  saturated  —  for,  just  as  they 
would  be  ready  to  get  in,  a  large  wave 
would  come,  sway  the  boat  from  the  ves- 
sel's side,  and  of  course  the  lady  would 
descend  into  the  water.  One  lady  had 
this  experience  two  or  three  times,  but  in 
the  end  they  were  scarcely  worse  off  than 
the  rest,  for,  as  they  were  being  conveyed 
to  the  brig,  the  waves  dashed  over  the 
boat  and  drenched  them  all  thoroughly, 
A  man,  who  was  one  of  the  stewards,  got 
in,  as  he  said,  to  help  row  the  boat,  but  he 
did  not  undecstand  the  work^  and  the 
sailors  made  him  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of 
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the  boat ;  the  boat  was  rowed  hy  four 
men,  and  steered  by  the  boatswain  of  tbe 
ship.  Chief-Engineer  Ashby  superintended 
getting  the  passengers  into  the  boat.  All 
who  were  rescued  by  the  brig  were  on 
boaid  by  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Toward  evening,  seeing  a  schooner  close 
under  the  bow  of  the  steamer,  all  anxiety 
was  dismissed,  in  regard  to  the  friends  who 
had  been  left  behind.  It  soon  became 
dark,  and  nothing  was  ever  seen  again  of 
the  sinking  steamer.  On  board  the  Ma^ 
rine — a  very  small  vessel,  with  a  cabin 
scarcely  larger  than  an  ordinary  state- 
ronm  on  a  steamer — there  were  thirty-one 
women,  twenty-six  children,  and  forty-one 
men,  all  being  very  much  crowded.  The 
vessel  had  also  lost  part  of  her  foremast 
and  bowsprit,  and  was  peculiarly  unsuited 
to  accommodate  such  a  company ;  they 
slept,  therefore,  on  the  top  of  the  deck 
cabins,  using  the  spare  sails  for  bods. 
Some  of  the  women  had  no  clotlies  to  cover 
their  children,  and  they  took  the  sheets 
and  made  them  into  garments. 

But  the  most  remarkable  individual 
experience,  in  this  terrible  catastrophe, 
was  that  of  Alexander  Grant,  one  of  the 
firemen  of  the  ill-fated  steamer.  Though 
but  a  young  man,  this  loas  the  fourth  time 
he  had  been  wrecked,  escaping  only 
through  great  hardship  and  peril.  When 
a  boy,  on  a  Fall  River  schooner,  he  was 
wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  barely 
saved  his  life.  Subsequently,  he  was  lire- 
man  on  the  Collins  steamer  Arctic,  and 
when  that  vessel  went  down,  he  was  left 
floating  on  a  piece  of  timber,  in  the  broad 
Atlantic ;  after  several  days  of  intense 
suffering,  he  was  picked  up  by  the  ship 
Cambria,  and  carried  with  Captain  Luce 
to  Quebec,  Afterwards,  he  became  fire- 
man on  the  steamship  Crescent  City,  and 
when  that  vessel  went  ashore  on  the  Ba- 
hamas had  a  third  most  narrow  escape 
with  his  life.  Still  he  did  not  quit  the 
sea,  but  engaged  again  as  fireman  on 
board  the  Central  America,  and  was  on  her 
when  she  went  down.  Just  as  the  steamer 
was  sinking,  he,  with  nine  others,  got 
upon  a  piece  of  tbe  hurricane  deck  which 


they  had  previously  cut  clear,  and,  when 
the  vessel  sank,  the  remnant  floated  off 
with  them. 

And  now,  with  the  energy  inspired  by 
hope,  they  held  on  to  the  raft  by  ropes, 
but  the  sea  washed  over  them  constantly, 
causing  them  to  swallow  a  large  quantity 
of  salt  water,  They  spent  that  night  on 
the  raft,  praying  and  hoping  for  relief. 
When  day  broke,  they  could  see  the  brig 
Jlarme,  a  long  waj'  off;  but,  although 
they  made  every  effort  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  her  people,  they  were  not  seen. 
Without  food  or  water,  on  a  few  frail 
planks  in  tbe  j'awning  ocean,  these  ten 
endured  unutterable  sufferings.  All  day 
and  night,  they  saw  others  struggling 
around  them  in  the  angry  waters ;  but 
although  tlicy  eagerly  scanned  the  horizon, 
no  friendly  sail  hove  in  sight.  As  the 
darkness  stole  on,  their  hopes  sank,  and 
many  of  the  poor  creatures,  famished  and 
thirsty,  and  sorely  buffeted  by  the  waves, 
grew  delirious.  Some  swore  and  raved  in 
their  insanity ;  others  babbled  of  cool  and 
limpid  springs,  whose  clear  waters  flowed 
mockingly  at  their  feet, — or  dreamed  of 
rich  feasts,  to  which  they  were  invited, 
spread  before  their  famished  eyes,  but 
from  which  they  were  withheld  by  a  super- 
human power. 

During  Sunday  night,  eight  of  the  ten 
persons  on  the  raft,  worn  out  by  their  suf- 
ferings, were  washed  off,  and  drowned. 
On  Monday  morning,  the  same  cheerless 
prospect  greeted  ihe  survivors.  In  a  short 
time,  they  floated  near  a  piece  of  plank,  on 
which  was  a  colored  passenger  from  the 
steamer,  George  W,  Dawson  by  name. 
He  was  helped  on  to  the  raft;  and  toward 
evening  a  second  man  was  picked  up. 
Time  wore  on  slowly  and  painfully,  with- 
out hope  or  relief,  and  death  was  fast 
drawing  nigh  unto  all  of  them.  The  raft 
bad  now  become  so  light,  however,  owing 
to  the  number  who  bad  been  swept  off, 
that  the  remaining  survivors  could  kneel, 
the  water  being  barely  a  foot  deep ;  and 
in  this  kneeling  position,  they  contrived 
for  a  while  to  sleep.  On  Tuesday,  they 
fell  in  with  a  passenger  who  was  floating 
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on  a  part  of  what  was  once  the  captain's 
room.  Thej  offered  him  a  place  on  tlieir 
raft,  but  he  declared  that  he  waa  hetter  off 
as  he  was,  aa  he  could  paddle  himself 
round,  and  pick  up  anything  he  saw. 
Next  day,  two  of  the  four  tenants  of  the 
raft  became  deranged  and  fell  off,  leaving 
only  Grant  and  Dawson. 

It  was  now  the  fifth   day  of  Grant's 
hapless    and    suffering    condition,     as    a 
drifter  upon  the  wide  ocean,     On  this  day, 
1  t       ''I      w      h    t  tb    e      "! 

ff  b  t        Id       t  t  1!  wl    th      th 
ny  t  t    1    t  tl        ht  tl 

w         I  1  ed    th      t         t  h   t   f 

po     bl         d  d  ngly Id       t   I     j     If 

fllbtny      d     Itbg       dtyg 
1  f  6-p  d  I  ]      p  d      t 

th  d        m  t         d  th    b    t      tl     11 

my  m  ght      I  t      j  1    w  1     g  I 

b  f         I   fi     lly  h  d   th     b    t      b  t 

b  f        I  g  t  t    1       Id  d       m 

tt    g  d  w         d  t  3         t         11  th    I     t 
toward  m        0  !  '  g  tl       'd      f  tl 

boat,    the   m        (  1      P        d    t     b     M 
Tice,)  help  d  Tl      b     t       1     h 

when   80^      d  by  M      I         was  f  II     f 
water,  ha  I  b        bid      t  by  h  m  tb      gl 
the  aid  o±     b    k  t      d  t      p         1    h  I 
bad  found        t  dlt        t    th 

in  good  0  d      wt     b  h  i  1       th 

boat  a£te    b  w      p  1      Tl      h  1 

the  botto        f  tl     1:     t  f       11  th 

water  to  d  t       b  t  k  11 

ship,  and    h   h  p  b      g  d 

ered  by  M  T  1  ad  b  jl  gi,  d  p  bj 
him  by  a  tl    1    p  th  t      1        I  g  t 

into  her  si  fi       t    m      M     T 

and  myself  m  dtl^pUdtl  b  taa 
fast  as  po     bl   to  th   h  d    \       d 

took  Mr.  D  H    wia  t       g 

as  either    f  us  hid    11  b        w  tb     t 

food  from  t     1  I    k     t  f  th 

Saturday  b  f  d  w  mj  1  t  ly 

bauated.  Id!  t5j      t 

work  for  s  m    tl  rty-s      h  b  f        th 

ship  went  Ivn        tygt  h  d 

none  ofuli  dt        tft 

little    dur  th  t   t  m         Aft       t  k    g 

Dawson  o    1       d,  11  w  d  th     t     t  t 

drift  with  the  wind  to  seaward,  not  being 


able  to  help  ourselyes  if  we  had  wished, 
and  not  knowing  which  way  to  pull."  On 
Sunday,  the  eighth  day  of  the  shipwreck, 
a  sail  was  seen  ;  but  after  tantalizing  the 
poor  sufferers  for  a  couple  of  hours,  she 
disappeared  in  the  far  distance. 

It  was  not  until  the  ninth  daj',  that 
relief  came  to  these  unfortunates.  "  I 
left  the  ship,"  says  Mr.  Tice,  "  on  a  board, 
just  as  she  went  down.  I  had  no  life-pre- 
server, and  bad  no  time  to  get  one.  I  saw 
tl  'tl    tb  t    ggl"   g    "      the 

t  tb  y  m  d  t  d  b  t  t  ttl  good. 
Ih  1  t  hj  t  I  WW  Op  Hern- 
1  tl       1  p  1     g      I  d   fted 

y  f         tl       th         It  d    tely, 

d  tl         1  y  tl    t  b       1       pect- 

y  1 1    b       J   i    t      On  the 

tb    d  d  1    I  f  U  tl      b    t      1     1  was 

1      t  I    It  f  11    f       t         I  t     t  got 

w  tb  g     t  d  fa    It^       d  d  d  in 

b    1    g      ttl  t         I  t        i  jsin 

tl      I     t      h       I  f  U  th     I     t    n  of 

tl      1  utricane  deck,  and  two  men.  Grant 
1  Dawson,  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
b     t  with  me.     We  floated  around  till  the 
tl    day,  when  we  were  picked  up  by 
tl      I  rig  Mary,     All    that   time  we  had 
th  ng  to  eat,  and  not  a  drop  of  fresh 
t    .     Most  of  the   time,  the    sea   was 
b      king    over    tbe    boat.      We    suffered 
\  thing    but   death.      No   man    could 
d         he    what   we    endured."      Grateful, 
1  d  expression,  were  these  famished 

1    vasted  men,  for  the  kindness  of  the 
g    d  old  Scotch  captain  of  the  Mary," 
1       after  taking  tbem   into   the    cabin, 
ved  their  clothing  and  gave  them  a 
p     f   wine,    and    afterward    water   and 
g      1   gradually  increasing  the  amount,  as 
tl    y  vere  able  to  take  the  same  without 
J     V.     They  were  found    to   liave  been 
ly    bruised,    and    exposure    to   the 
t       of  salt  water  had  produced  boils  all 

their  persons. 
I  the  labor  of  pumping  out  tbe  Central 
A  ica,  to  prevent  her  from  sinking,  the 
became  excessively  wearied,  and  it 
g  d  ally  wore  them  out.  When,  there- 
f  ,  the  ladies  found  that  the  men  could 
not  bold  out  much  longer,  some  of  them 
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pr  jK>    ill 
But   th  -i    -w 
Th    in      to  k  f 
t     d 


th 


L.  tb  m    1         t  th   pumps, 
n  t       tf      d  t     lo  this, 
ir  d  staid  at 

6.  tyh  ly,  even 
p  tfitf  t.  The 
p  t  t  ard  the 
end  than  they  were  at  the  heginning  of 
the  danger;  in  fact,  they  all  appeared  to 
grow  more  and  more  calm  and  resigned  aa 
matters  progressed.  Those  who  had  no 
yonng  children  to  take  care  of,  and  to  be 
anxious  for,  were  quite  as  brave  and  hope- 
ful as  the  men.  One  of  tlie  sex, — a  mother 
with  two  babes — writing  on  this  and  kin- 
dred points,  says:  "A  few  of  the  ladies 
showed  iio  signs  of  fear,  and  kept  up  to 
the  last.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  their 
composure.  In  fact,  it  was  wonderful  that 
we  were  not  all  frantic.  We  were  all  weak 
and  reduced,  from  having  nothing  to  eat, 
of  any  consequence,  for  two  days  before 
the  ship  went  down.  There  was  no  fiie  to 
cook  anything,  and  there  was  no  chance  to 
get  any  hearty,  sustaining  food.  We 
hardly  had  water  to  drJnk.  Some  of  the 
men,  at  work,  became  so  exhausted,  that 
they  dropped  down  in  their  places,  as  if 
they  were  dead.  In  transferring  the  ladies 
from  the  steamer  to  the  brig,  it  was  my 
lot  to  go  with  the  third  boat.  The  sea 
was  very  violent,  and  the  prospect  of  out^ 
riding  it  in  such  a  little  frail  craft  was 
terrible.  Before  going  off,  I  put  on  a  iife- 
preservor,  which  was  the  only  preparation 
I  could  make  for  my  escape,  but  neither 
the  life-boat  nor  the  life-preserver  seemed 
like  safety;  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  roughness  of  the  waves,  and  the  brig 
was  a  great  way  off.  The  rope-noose  was 
tied  around  me,  and  was  swung  out  over 
the  water  into  the  boat.  The  life-boat 
could  not  come  close  to  the  side  of  the 
steamer,  and  we  all  had  to  talse  our  chance 
to  jump  at  it.  Some  of  the  ladies  fell  two 
or  throe  times  into  the  sea  before  they 
could  be  got  into  the  boat.  One  of  them, 
the  stewardess,  fell  in  three  times,  and 
once  was  pinched  between  the  boat  and 
the  side  of  the  steamer.  A  heavy  wave 
dashed  the  boat  against  the  ship,  and 
struck   the   poor  woman   a  severe   blow. 


After  I  got  safely  into  the  little  boat,  and 
my  two  babes  with  me,  I  had  but  little 
hope  of  getting  to  the  brig.  The  peril 
then  seemed  to  be  greater  than  over;  but, 
as  the  ship  was  in  a  sinking  condition,  the 
only  hope  seemed  to  be  in  attempting  even 
this  dangerous  escape  from  her.  The 
water  dashed  into  the  boat,  and  we  had  to 
keep  dipping  it  out  all  the  time.  Two 
high  waves  passed  entirely  over  us,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  swamped 
and  sunk ;  but  the  boat  recovered  from 
them  both."  After  a  two  hours'  row 
from  the  steamer  to  the  brig,  this  brave 
woman,  with  her  two  little  babes,  caught 
hold  with  one  hand,  and  hung  for  some 
minutes  over  the  vessel's  side,  till  the 
men  on  deck  caught  hold  of  her  and  pulled 
her  in. 

According  to  the  statements  made  by 
many  of  the  survivors,  there  was  seldom 
so  large  an  amount  of  money  owned  by 
passengers  as  was  the  case  with  those  who 
came  by  the  Central  America,  and  the 
quantity  of  treasure  on  board  was,  conse- 
quently, far  greater  than  the  one  and  a 
half  to  two  milhons  named  on  the  freight 
list.  Many,  indeed,  were  persons  of  large 
means,  and  there  were  but  few  whose 
immediate  wealth  did  not  amount  to  hun- 
dreds, while  numbers  reckoned  their  gold 
by  the  thousands  of  dollars.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  passengers  were  returned 
miners,  some  on  their  way  to  invest  the 
capital  they  had  realized,  Ln  hopes  to  live 
a  life  of  greater  ease  as  the  result  of  their 
industry,  and  others  to  get  their  families 
and  once  more  go  to  the  land  of  gold. 
But,  as  the  storm  continued  to  rage,  less 
and  less  was  thought  of  gold,  and  when,  on 
Saturday,  it  became  evident  that  they 
were  likely  at  any  moment  to  be  buried 
beneath  the  waves,  wealthy  men  divested 
themselves  of  their  treasure  belts  and  scat- 
tered the  gold  upon  the  cabin  floors,  tell- 
ing those  to  take  it  who  would,  lest  its 
weight  about  their  persons — a  few  extra 
ounces  or  pounds — should  carry  them  to 
their  death.  Full  purses,  containing  in 
some  instances  thousands  of  dollars,  lay 
around    untouched.      Carpet  ■  bags     were 
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opened,  and  tlie  shining  metal  was  poured 
out  on  the  floor  with  the  prodigality  of 
death's  despair.  One  of  the  passengers 
opened  a  bag  and  dashed  about  the  cabin 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  dust,  and 
told  him  who  wanted  to  gratify  his  greed 
fot  gold  to  take  it.  But  it  was  passed  by 
untouched,  as  tho  veriest  dross. 

The    praises  of  all  who  survived  were 
a  laudation  of  Captain  Hern- 


don's  gallant  and  heroic  conduct,  and  their 
sorrow,  as  well  as  that  of  the  country  at 
large,  over  his  death,  was  most  profound. 
His  best  eulogy  was  that  pronounced  by 
her  who  knew  him  best.  His  wife,  on 
being  told  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer,  and 
that  possibly  the  commander  was  saved, 
instantly  replied :  "Ko;  if  any  one  is  lost 
he  is  lost,  for  he  would  save  every  one 
before  he  could  think  of  LimseKI" 
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Known  aa  "  the  Great  Panic." — A  Sudden,  Universal  Crash  in  tlie  Heigiit  of  Prosperity. — Caused  by 
Wild  Speculations  and  Enormous  Debt, — Suspension  of  Banks  all  Over  the  Country, — Failure  of  tdo 
Oldest  and  Wealthiest  Houses — Fortunes  Swept  Away  in  a  Day. — Prostration  of  Every  Braneli  of 
Industry. — Prolonged  Embarrassment,  Distrust,  and  Suffering  — The  Panic  of  1837  a  Comparison  — 
Extravagance  and  High  Prices. — Chimerical  Railroad  Schemes. — Mania  for  Land  Investments. — 
Reckless  Stock  Gambling. — Western  Paper  Cities. — Fabulous  Prices  for  "  Lots." — Money  Absorbed 
in  this  Way.— Bursting  of  the  Bubble,— The  First  Great  Blow.— A  Bomb  in  Money  Circles.— Wide- 
epread  Shock  and  Terror. — Fierce  Crowds  at  the  Banks, — A  Run  Upon  Them  for  Specie. — They 
"  Go  to  the  Wall." — Savings  Bank  Excitement, — Rare  Doings  at  the  Counters, — Wit,  Mirth,  Despair, 
and  Ruin, — Forty  Thousand  Persons  in  Wall  Street. — Factories,  Foundries,  etc.,  Stopped. — Business 
Credit  Destroyed.— Root  of  the  Whole  Difficulty. 


p  ANY  peisons  will  recall,  even  at  this 
"^  remote  lapse  of  time,  the  terrible  com- 
mercial and  husineaa  revulsion  which 
preceded,  by  just  a  score  of  years,  that  more  general  and  calamitoaa  one  of  1857,— the 
latter  being  universally  known  to  this  day  as  "  the  Gnat  Panic."  During  the  firsts 
named,  every  bank  in  the  Union  failed  and  suspended  specie  payment,  with  a  compar- 
atively few  exceptions.  Extravagance  pervaded  all  classes  of  society,  and  so  general 
and  feverish  was  the  excitement  in  western  lands'  speculation,  that  men  grasped  at 
'  lots'  in  that  boundless  and  then  almost  nntraclced  region,  aa  if  the  supply  was  about 
to  be  exhausted.  Indeed,  the  picture  is  but  slightly  if  at  all  overdrawn,  which  repre- 
sents the  land  mania  of  that  period  as  swallowing  up,  in  its  mad  whirl,  all  classes. 
The  "  man  of  one  idea  "  was  visible  everywhere  ;  no  man  had  two.  He  who  had  no 
money  begged,  borrowed,  or  stole  it ;  he  who  had,  thought  he  made  a  generous  sacri- 
fice, if  he  lent  it  cent  per  cent.     The  tradesman  forsook  his  shop  j    the  farmer  his 
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plough  j  tlio  iner(;liaiit  liis  counter ;  the 
lawyer  his  office ;  tho  clergyman  his  stady 
— to  join  the  general  chase.  The  man 
with  one  leg,  or  he  that  had  none,  could 
at  least  get  on  board  a  steamer,  and  make 
for  Chicago  or  Milwaukee;  the  strong,  the 
able,  but  above  all,  the  "enterprising," 
aet  out  with  his  pocket  map  and  his  pocket 
compass,  to  thread  the  dim  woods,  and  see 
with  his  own  eyes, — for  who  could  be  so 
demented  as  to  waste  time  in  planting,  in 
building,  in  hammering  iron,  in  making 
shoos,  when  the  path  of  wealth  lay  wide 
and  flowery  before  him  !  A  ditcher,  hired 
by  the  job  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  in 
his  line,  was  asked — 

"  Well,  John,  did  you  make  anything  ?  " 
"  Pretty  well ;  I  cleared  about  ten  dol- 
lars a  day,  but  I  could  have  made  more  by 
standin'    round" — that  is,   watching  the 
land  market,  for  bargains. 

'Xhe  host  of  travelers  on  their  western 
speculating  tours  met  with  many  difficul- 
ties, as  might  be  supposed.  Such  search- 
ing among  trees  for  town  lines  ! — such 
ransacking  of  the  woods  for  section  cor- 
ners, ranges,  and  base  lines ! — such  anxious 
care  in  identifying  spots  possessing  "  pai> 
ticular  advantages !"  And  then,  alas ! 
after  all,  such  precious  blunders, — blun- 
ders which  called  into  action  another  class 
of  operators,  who  became  popularly  known 
as  "  land  lookers."  These  were  plentiful 
at  every  turn,  ready  to  furnish  "water- 
power,"  "pine  lots,"  or  anything  else,  at 
a,  moment's  notice.  It  was  impossible  to 
mention  any  part  of  the  country  which 
they  had  not  "  personally  surveyed." 
They  would  state,  with  the  gravity  of 
astrologers,  what  sort  of  timber  predomi- 
nated on  any  given  tract,  drawing  sage 
deductions  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil !  Did  the  purchaser  incline  to  city 
property  ?  Lo  !  a  splendid  chart,  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  some  unequaled 
site. 

But  at  last  this  bubble  burst — -thousands 
of  fortunes  vanished  into  fbin  air — (he 
crisis  and  the  panic  came  like  a  whirl- 
wind. 

Similar  was  the  state  of  things  preced- 


ing the  awful  crash  in  1857.  The  times 
were  characterized  by  excessive  debts  and 
almost  incredible  extravagance  and  specu- 
lations. The  cities,  and  many  parts  of  the 
country,  were  drained  of  means  for  legiti- 
mate purposes,  being  devoted,  instead,  to 
the  construction  of  unproductive  railroads, 
or  absorbed  in  western  land  speculations. 
The  new  territories,  and  some  parts  of  the 
western  states,  were  almost  covered  with 
paper  cities,  selling  to  the  credulous  at 
almost  fabulous  prices.  In  Kansas  alone, 
where  scarcely  one  legal  title  had  as  yet 
been  granted,  there  were  more  acres  laid 
out  for  cities,  than  were  covered  by  all  the 
cities  in  the  northern  and  middle  states. 
!Nearly  the  whole  west  swarmed  with  spec- 
ulators, who  neither  intended  to  cultivate 
the  soil  nor  settle  there,  but  who  expected 
to  realize  fortunes,  without  labor,  out  of 
the  bona  fide  settler.  Lots  in  "cities," 
wliere  was  scarcely  a  house,  were  sold  to 
the  inexperienced  and  the  unwary,  at 
prices  equaling  those  in  tho  large  cities. 
These  operations,  with  others  of  a  similarly 
chimerical  character,  made  money  scarce 
everywhere,  and  diverted  thousands  of 
men,  and  much  of  the  capital  of  the  coun^ 
try,  from  the  business  of  producing, — 
tending,  of  course,  to  extravagant  prices 
of  food. 

But  the  omens  of  disaster  began  to  cast 
their  spectral  shadows  athwart  the  finan- 
cial sky,  the  first  manifestation  being  a 
regular  decline  in  the  value  of  loading 
railroad  stocks,  especially  the  western 
roads.  But  the  first  great  blow  to  public 
confidence  was  given  \iy  the  unexpected 
failure,  in  August,  of  the  Ohio  Life  Insur- 
ance and  Trust  Company.  The  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  the  operations  of 
this  institution  throughout  the  country, 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  and  in- 
volving Ro  many  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, rendered  its  suspension  a  fearful 
disaster.  The  announcement  fell  like  a 
bomb  in  the  money  circles,  and,  by  the 
first  or  second  week  of  September,  banks 
and  business  houses  began  to  stop  pay- 
ment, and  a  panic  ensued,  which  became 
almost  universal  during  the   munth.      The 
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best  meicantile  papei  wis  at  a  d  ^(ount  )f 
from  three  to  five  per  cent  i  msnth 
Towiid  the  close  of  the  month  three  of 
the  leading  banks  ot  Philadelphia  failed, 
and  the  remainder  resolved  npon  a  tempo 
r-irj  suspension  of  specie  payments  This 
v.%a  followed  by  a  similar  step  on  the  pirt 
of  most  of  the  hanks  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  the  Distnct  of  Columbia,  and 
New  Jersey 

No  siiL,h  intense  exoitement  h'ld  e\er 
before  prevailed  m  Phdadelphia,  as  that 
whji,h  leigned  when  the  bank  of  Pennsyl 


being  nearly  two  million  dollais  Very 
eatly  on  the  aime  daj,  the  Uiiard  and 
Commercial  bank^  oeascd  payine;  their  de 
poBits,  but  continued  to  pay  their  bills 
Cheeks  were  maiked  gDod  and  leturned  to 
the  holders  Alter  three  o'clock,  the  citj 
wa->  full  of  all  sorts  of  rumors,  and,  at  \ 
meeting  of  the  bank  presidents,  a  universal 
suspension  was  agieed  upon  These  tid- 
ings became  npidly  known  throughout  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  state,  ind  the 
next  morning  a  vast  numbei  jf  anxicus 
people  flocked  mtothe  citj  \y  stemiboit 


vania  closed  its  doors.  Crowds  of  people 
poured  into  Third  street  from  the  distant 
extremities  of  the  city,  and  the  street 
became  a  perfect  Jam,  everybody  who  had 
any  money  in  those  banks  which  had  not 
yet  stopped  specie  payment,  being  in  haste 
to  obtain  their  dues.  Prom  this  vast  mass 
of  people  there  radiated  lines  reaching  to 
the  counters  of  all  the  banks,  demanding 
coin  for  hills  and  deposits ;  and  all  the 
various  applicants,  as  they  presented  them- 
selves, received  their  money,  and  retired 
in  good  order.  Tliis  scene  continued  until 
the  hour  of  closing,  the  amount  of  coin 
thus  paid  out,  from  eleven  to  three  o'clock. 


and  railroad.  As  if  unwilling  to  believe 
the  unwelcome  news,  they  gathered  in 
crowds  opposite  the  various  banks,  pa- 
tiently awaiting  the  hour  for  opening. 
All  appeared  bent  on  getting  coin  for  their 
checks  and  bills.  At  ten  o'clock  tlie  doors 
opened,  police  officers  being  everywhere 
about,  to  preserve  order.  Each  customer 
went  up  in  turn,  presented  his  check,  and 
had  it  marked  good;  while  such  as  held 
bills  were  told  that  the  redemption  of  them 
in  specie  was  temporarily  suspended. 

And  now,  all  over  the  land,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  the  dark  days  of  fear, 
alarm,   and   ruin,  settled  down  upon  the 
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people,  and  panic  raged  like  a  pestilence. 
Indeed,  the  extent  of  the  crash  far  ex- 
ceeded what  it  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  shock  and  terror  which  so  needlessly 
possessed  men's  minds  at  the  instant,  and 
unbalanced  their  judgment.  Universal 
distrust  prevailed — -a  loss  of  that  mutual 
confidence  hetwoen  man  and  man,  without 
which,  the  foundations  of  mercantile  credit 
ate  washed  away  as  so  much  sand,  but 
with  which,  temporary  difBculties,  even 
though  stringent,  may  be  surmounted,  and 
total  ruin  to  individuals  and  the  public 
prevented.  No  more  fitting  illustration  of 
the  working  of  this  principle  of  confidence 
eould  be  cited,  in  sustaining  or  overturn- 
ing the  steadiness  of  business  affairs,  than 
the  anecdote  of  the  little  Frenchman  who 
loaned  a  merchant  five  thousand  dollars, 
when  times  wore  good,  but  who  called  at 
the  counting-house  on  the  times  becoming 
"  hard,"  in  a  state  of  agitation  only  faintly 
portrayed  in  the  following  hasty  colloquy 
which  ensued ; 

"How  do  you  do?"  inquired  the  mer- 
chant, as  the  French  creditor  presented 
himself  at  the  counter. 

"  Sick — ver  sick," — replied  monsieur. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  De  times  is  de  matter." 

"  De  tivnes  ? — what  disease  is  that  ?  " 

"  De  malaide  vat  brealc  ali  de  marchants, 

"Ah — the  times,  eh?  Well,  they  are 
bad,  very  bad,  sure  enough ;  but  how  do 
they  affect  you  ?  " 

"Vy,  monsieur,  I  lose  de  confidence." 

"  In  whom  ?  " 

"In  everybody."  ■ 

"Not  in  me,  I  hope  ?  " 

"Pardonnez  moi,  monsieur;  but  I  do 
not  know  who  to  trust  i\  present,  when  all 
de  marchants  break  several  times,  ail  to 
pieces." 

"  Then  I  presume  you  want  your 
money." 

"Oui,  monsieur,  I  starve  for  want  of 
I' argent"  {the  silver). 

"  Can't  you  do  without  it  ?  " 

"No,  monsieur,  I  must  have  him." 

"  You  must?" 


"Oui,  monsieur,"  said  little  dimity 
breeches,  turning  pale  with  apprehension 
for  the  safety  of  his  money. 

"  And  you  can't  do  without  it  ?  " 

"No,  monsieur,  not  von  other  leetle 
moment  longare," 

The  merchant  reached  his  bank  book, 
drew  a  check  on  the  good  old  '  Continen- 
tal '  for  the  amount,  and  handed  it  to  his 
visitor. 

"  A  check  for  five  thousand  dollars,  with 
the  interest," 

"IsitJoTt?"  (good,)  said  the  French- 
man, with  amazement. 

"  Certainly." 

"  Have  you  Vargent  in  de  hanlt  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  is  it  parfaitement  convenient  to 
pay  de  same  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly  1  What  astonishes  you  ?  " 

"Vy, -dat  you   have    got  him  in  dees 

"Oh,  yes,  and  I  have  plenty  more.  I 
owe  nothing  that  I  cannot  pay  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice," 

The  Frenchman  was  perplexed. 

"  Monsieur,  you  shall  do  me  von  leetle 
favor,  eh  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart," 

"Well,  monsieur,  you  shall  keep  Par- 
gent  for  me  some  leetle  year  longare," 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  wanted  it ! " 

"  Tout  au  contraire.  I  no  vant  de 
argent.  I  vant  de  grand  confidence. 
Suppose  you  no  got  de  money,  den  I  vant 
him  ver  much — suppose  you  got  him,  den 
I  no  vant  him  at  all.  Vous  coinpvenes, 
eh?" 

After  some  further  conference,  the  little 
chatterer  prevailed  upon  the  merchant  to 
retain  the  money,  and  left  the  counting- 
house  with  a  light  heart,  and  a  counte- 
nance very  different  from  the  one  ho  wore 
when  lie  entered.  His  confidence  was 
restored — he  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the 
money. 

The  banks  of  New  York  and  New 
England  remained  firm,  far  into  the  month 
of  October,  but  BO  rapid  and  numberless 
were  the  failures,  each  succeeding  day,  of 
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railroad  and  other  corporations,  and  busi- 
ness houses  which  liad — some  of  th em- 
breasted  all  the  financial  storms  of  the  last 
half  century,  that  these  were  finally  obliged 
to  suftcumb  to  the  avalanche  of  pressure, 
and  fell  into  the  vortex  of  universal  sus- 
pension. Tuesday,  the  thirteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, the  day  preceding  the  suspension,  was 
the  climas  of  the  struggle,  and  "Wall 
street,  New  Yort,  as  tlie  great  center  of 
money  operations  in  the  United  States, 
presented  a  scene  of  wild  excitement  never 
befoie  witnessed. 

The  ai  count  o£  that  scene,  as  given  by 
the  reporter  fox  the  Ttibune,  Js  here  m 
pait  lepioduced      At  ten    oMock  m  the 


was  hurriedly  dashed  off  at  its  foot,  and  in 
another  moment  it  was  on  its  way  to  the 


The  crowd  increased  ji 
person    took  his  plai 


Each 


the   lin 


awaited  hia  turn,  while  policemen  kept 
those  out  who  were  present  only  from 
motives  of  curiosity.  One  after  another 
was  paid,  and  with  the  shining  treasure 
departed.  Scores  of  hands,  skilled  by  long 
experience  in  counting  coin,  were  taxed  to 
their  utmost  in  their  efforts  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  for  gold  Altogethei, 
the  scene  piescnted  was  one  of  the  wildest 
excitement  Tluity  to  foity  thousand 
were  at  the  same  moment  i.n  the 


morning,  says  that  journal,  the  fronts  of 
the  different  institutions  indicated,  by  the 
crowds  gathered  around  them,  that  the 
ability  of  the  vaults  to  yield  up  their  treas- 
ure at  the  call  of  depositors  and  bill-hold- 
ers was  to  undergo  no  ordinary  tost. 
Check  after  check  was  presented  and  paid, 
and  still  they  came.  Word  soon  went 
forth  that  a  run  had  commenced  on  the 
hanks,  and  it  passed  from  one  house  to 
another  until  the  whole  lower  part  of  the 
city  was  alive  with  excitement.  Bank 
books  were  examined;  but  a  moment  was 
required  to  prepare  a  check — a  signature 


street — some  rushing  onward  in  the  hope 
to  secure  their  deposits  before  the  hour  of 
closing  should  arrive,  and  others  clustered 
together,  discussing  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs. One  after  another  of  the  annouace- 
ments  made,  of  hanks  failing  under  jthe 
continued  drain  upon  them,  fell  with  dis- 
may among  the  crowd,  and  confident  pre- 
dictions were  uttered  that  ten  o'clock  of 
Wednesday  would  teJl  the  story  of  the 
suspension  of  all.  But  not  a  few  there 
were,  whose  belief  in  the  ability  of  the 
moneyed  institutions  was  still  unshaken, 
and  they  ^serted,  with  earnestness,  that 
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every  demand  in  checks  and  bills  would 
be  met  to  the  last,  and  Panic  be  laughed 

But,  with  all  the  anxiety  and  resolute- 
ness depicted  upon  so  many  countenances, 
there  were  those  who  laughed  and  cracked 
joltes  about  their  deposits  in  banks  which 
had  suspended,  and  about  their  stock  in 
smashed-up  railroads,  as  though  the  whole 
thing  were  a  huge  joke.  From  the  top  of 
"Wall  street  to  the  bottom — from  Broad- 
way to  "Water  street — the  sidewalks  were 
crowded  with  people,  desirous  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  rumors  which  filled  the  air. 

In  other  parts  of  the  city,  stirring 
scenes  were  transpiring,  and  n  t  f  w 
that  were  quite  illustrative  f  human 
nature  in  its  different  veins,  D  g  th 
run  upon  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  n 
old  Irishwoman,  short,  thick,  res  1  t  and 
'a  little  in  for  it,'  made  herselt  n  p  u 
ous  by  elbowing  her  way  througl  th  d 
trustful  depositors,  very  uncerem  n  u  1 
^nd  denouncing,  in  no  measui  I  t  m 
"  the  big  blackguards  that  would  be  afther 
chating  a  poor  body  out  iv  her  hard  earned 
wagis."  Some  order  of  precedence  is  cus- 
tomary at  such  times,  but  the  heavy  shoes 
of  the  Irishwoman  did  such  execution 
upon  the  corns  of  all  who  stood  in  her  way, 
that  she  soon  obtained  a  good  place  near 
the  door,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
a  dozen  or  two  of  younger  Biddys,  Mag- 
gies, Marys,  and  Kathleens,  who  had  been 
waiting  an  hour  or  two.  At  the  door,  she 
had  a  wordy  quarrel  with  a  broad-should- 
ered black  man  in  advance  of  her,  calling 
him  a  "runaway  nagur;"  and  anon  she 
varied  her  performances  by  shaking  her 
fist  in  the  face  of  a  policeman — who,  as  an 
official  conservator  of  the  peace,  had  under- 
taken to  check  her, — and,  at  length,  very 
red  and  sweaty,  she  stood  before  the  pay- 
ing teller  and  presented  her  book,  with  a 
vocal  invocation  to  him  to  do  the  clean 
thing.  "What's  this  mean?"  saidhe,Iook- 
ing  at  her  somewhat  impatiently.  "  What's 
your  name  ?  "  "  Can't  yoos  rade  writin' 
hand  ?  "  she  rejoined  sharply ;  "  shure, 
me  nam's  on  the  book  ! "  "But  this,"  said 
he,   "  is  only  a  grocer's   old  pass   hook ! 


What's  your  name,  I  say  ? "  "  Mary 
McRagan  I  was  christened,  but  I  married 
Pat  Mi  Hi  kens."  The  teller  turned  rapidly 
to  his  index  of  depositors,  "You  have 
got  no  money  in  this  bank  I "  said  he,  when 
he  had  ascertained  the  fact.  She  left  the 
premises  in  company  with  an  officer,  to 
whom  she  confessed  that  she  had  found 
the  pass  book  near  the  crowd,  and  think- 
ing ■  1  id  h  n  d  pped  accidentally  by  a 
dep  s  to  1  had  thought  to  obtain  the 
mon  If  th  depositor  applied  for  it. 
At  tl  m  ba  k  one  man  who  drew  out 
his  1  p  t  w  o  intoxicated  that  he 
cottld  la  lly  tand ;  quite  likely,  he  lost 
the  a  g  f  7  ar  before  the  night  was 
At  a  the  savings  hank,  one  poor 
g  1 1  d  h  I  1  et  picked  of  her  little  all 
—  b  ut  nty     ven  dollars,  before  she 

1  1  g  t  out  f  tl  e  crowd.  A  vast  deal 
f  1  ffing  u  d  among  those  who 
tl  n  d  tl  d  ays  of  the  banks.  "  I 
d      t  h     w  d   one   to   a    bystander, 

1  t  put  J  noney  when  I  get  it ! " 
"  Give  it  to  me,"  rejoined  the  other, 
"  Sew  it  up  in  your  shirt,"  said  another ; 
and  several  other  methods  were  promptly 
and  merrily  suggested  by  the  sympathiz- 
ing spectators,  such  as  "  Stick  it  in  your 
wig"— "Let  the  old  woman  have  it" — 
"  Put  it  in  your  boots,  and  let  me  wear 
them  ; "  etc. 

At  the  Sixpenny  Savings  Bank,  a  little 
newsboy,  without  a  jacket,  and  only  one 
suspender  (and  tliat  a  string),  confronted 
the  teller  on  Monday,  and  demanded  to 
kjiow  whether  "  She  was  all  right " — 
meaning  the  Institution — because  if  she 
was,  he  didn't  mean  to  he  scared,  if  every- 
body else  was.  He'd  got  forty-two  cents 
salted  down  there,  and  all  he  wanted  was 
his  (the  teller's)  word  of  honor  that  it 
wouldn't  spile.  The  teller  assured  him 
that  bis  money  was  ready  for  him  at  any 
moment.  "  'Nuff  said,  'tween  gen'i'men, 
but  I  don't  want  it,"  rejoined  the  youth, 
and  with  a  self-complacent,  well-satisfled 
air,  walked  out  of  the  hank,  "  Is  she 
good?"  cried  two  or  three  other  news- 
hoys  who  were  awaiting  the  result,  at  the 
Yes,  s-i-r-r-e-e  ! "  he  replied. 
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"as  good  as  wlicat.     Ketch  our  bank  to 
stop !     Yooa  ought  to  seed  the  gold  I  seed 
in  der  safe  !  "     "  How  much  was  they  ?  " 
inquired  a  companion.     "More'n  a  hou 
full ! "  was  the  prompt  response,  "  an'  j 
don't  ketch  dis  'ere  chile  a-makin'  an      1 1 
woman    of   his-self,    an'    drawia'    out   h 
money;  I  ain't  so  green — I  ain't !" 

It  will  require  bat  little  strain  of  tl 
imagination  to  realize,  to  one's  mind,  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Jones,  who,  on  receipt  of  th 
news  of  the  banks  suspending  specie  j  y 
ments,  liastened  to  hec  savings  banl 
elbowed  her  way  smartly  to  the  desk,  j 
sented  her  book,  and  demanded  her  mo     j 

"Madam,"  said  the  clerk,  persuasiv  Ij 
"  are  you  sure  you  want  to  draw  th 
money  out  in  specie  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Jones,"  said  a  director,  with  an 
oracular  frown,  "do  you  know  that  you 
are  injuring  your  fellow  depositors  ?  " 

"  And  setting  an  example  of  great  folly 
to  less  educated  persons  in  this  commu- 
nity?" struck  in  another  director. 

"  Let  us  advise  you  simply  to  reflect," 
interposed  the  clerk,  blandly. 

"  To  wait  for  a  day,  at  leaat,"  said  the 
director. 

At  last  there  was  a  pause. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  been  collecting  herself. 
She  burst  now.  In  a  tone  which  was 
heard  throughout  the  building,  and  above 
all  the  din  of  ordinary  business,  and  at 
which  her  questioners  turned  ashy  pale, 
she  said : 

"  Will  you  pay  me  my  mo-ney  ? — ye  s  or 
HO  !" 

They  paid  her  instantly. 

Not  only  in  the  great  centers  of  business 
and  finance,  like  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and  New  Orleans,  but  in  every  town  and 
village,  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the 
failure  of  banks  and  commercial  houses, 
operated  to  paralyze  industry  and  bring 
want  to  thousands  of  families.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  universal  stoppage  of  facto- 
ries, the  poorer  classes  in  some  of  the  man- 
ufacturing communities  saw  winter  ap- 
proaching, with  no  prospect  of  earning  a 
livelihood.     Whole  families  began  to  suffer 


for  bread — the  fathers  willing  and  eager  to 
work,  but  absolutely  nothing  to  do.     Tales 
of   distress   were    to  be  heard  at   almost 
y     t  p    f      tl      f    t  f    g      and 

f  u    1  h  d   all       a     1   th  I       ful 

1  f      t     tj    a    I  y  d  J  tell 

f    m  1  fE      nt  pa  t     f  th    land  was 
that     f  f      1     -w  u    ul  t    n       f  d    ast 
n      a   ng   th  tj     f  tl        tuat    n 

d  ad  I  ng  t     th     g  n    al    gl     n      Tl 
ha       t        1     t     nd  fi  n     t  n    n 


t    n        mpa 
n    d      d    qual  to 
;ht  h     b         1 1  t 
d    Ij     h    n    1  1 
w  II        Ft 


Id 

yd       tt  t    n  I 

and  fl  m     wh    1  w 
a  y  p       u       that  m  g 
1"  a      ga  n  t  th  m  w 
a    ha    nt,     g  n    to  tl 
w  ptwylkal         n         hi 

wind.  Not  even  m  1837,  when  the  bank- 
ing system  of  the  country  was  in  so  precar- 
rious  a  condition,  was  there  such  a  terrible 
downfall  of  old  and  wealthy  houses.  At 
the  west,  there  was  one  short,  tremendous 
collapse,  that  seemed  to  bring  ruin,  at  one 
quick  blow,  upon  everything  and  every- 
body; and  at  the  south,  the  devasta,tion 
was  no  less  wide-spread  and  fatal. 

Various  means  were  resorted  to,  to  real- 
ize cash  for  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  even 
at  a  ruinous  discount.  At  numberless  shop 
windows  were  to  be  seen  in  staring  letters, 
such  announcements  as:  'Those  goods 
sold  at  wholesale  prices.'  'Selling  off  at 
half  coat.'  'Bargains  to  be  had  for  two 
days — -now  or  never!'  'We  must  realize 
ten  thousand  dollars  to-day,  at  any  sacri- 
fice ; '  etc.  Indeed,  in  a!!  the  large  cities, 
the  dry  goods  dealers,  being  severely 
pressed  for  money,  offered  their  goods  in 
this  way,  and  effected  large  sales.  A  large 
immber  of  the  most  prominent  wholesale 
dealers  threw  open  their  vast  warehouses 
to  retail  customers,  and  by  this  means, 
probably,  not  a  few  houses,  of  that  class, 
managed  to  escape  the  hard  fate  that  befell 
others. 

Thus,  in  a  word,  there  was  exhibited 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  great  nation's 
commercial,  financial,  manufacturing,  and 
industrial  interests  in  utter  ruin,  from  one 
end  of  the  broad  land  to  the  other  ;  pros- 
perity succeeded  by  abject  adversity  ;  con- 
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J  d,  th  p  d  t  th  1  H  tl  , 
or  were  re-exported  at  great  loss;  the 
freighting  businesa  was  nearly  annihilated. 
Alarmed,  too,  at  the  prospect  before  them, 
ship-loads  of  emigiaats  were  taken  home 
to  their  native  land,  in  the  packets  run- 
ning from  Boston  and  Hew  York  to  Eu- 
rope. Nor  did  the  fortune-tellers  fail  to 
drive  a  brisk  business  in  informing  igno- 
rant and  credulous  inquirers  what  was  to 
"turn  up." 

That  this  great  national  calamity  had 
its  root  in  the  fever  for  land  and  railroad 
speculation,  involving  enormous  debt,  with 
no  corresponding  sound  basis  or  adequate 
means,  cannot  be  doubted.  Mr.  Gibbons, 
one  of  the  very  ablest  of  American  finan- 
cial writers,  argues,  in  respect  to  this 
point,  that,  notwithstanding  the  appear- 
ances of  prosperity  previous  to  the  panic, 
there  existed  all  the  conditions  of  extraor- 
dinary financial  disturbance.  A  prodig- 
ious weight  of  insolvency  had  been  carried 
along  for  years  in  the  volume  of  trade. 
Extravagance  of  living  had  already  sapped 
the  foundations  of  commercial  success,  in 
hundreds  of  instances  where  credit  sup- 
plied the  place  of  lost  capital.  Misman- 
agement and  fraud  had  gained  footing  in 
public  companies  to  an  incredible  degree  ; 
hundreds  of  millions  of  bonds  were  issued 
with  little  regard  to  the  validity  of  their 
basis,  and  pressed  upon  the  market  hy  dis- 
honest agents,  at  any  price,  from  sixty 
down  to  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.     False 
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I     t    ul 
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b  p    t  th     p    fit     t     b 

d         d  f    m  tl  1    m     wl     h   t 
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It        Id       t  b       th    Wl      th       th  t 
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1      Id  d       h  fl  t  i       1  p 

t  t      f  th    g       E  h       t    d 

dh  d     ted  d 

w  th  f  1 1  g  t       t       1 ,  ,  th  d 

of  insolvency  among  American  merchants 
tell  a  woful  tale.  Thus,  General  Dearborn, 
who  for  twenty  years  was  collector  of  the, 
port  of  Boston,  and  who  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade,  ascertained,  on  investigation,  that 
among  every  hundred  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  that  city — whose  character 
for  carefulness  and  stability  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  merchants  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  land— not  more  than 
three  ever  acquired  an  independence. 
This  conclusion  was  not  arrived  at  without 
great  distrust;  but  an  experienced  mer- 
chant, who  was  consulted,  fully  confirmed 
its  truth.  A  Boston  antiquarisin  in  the 
year  1800  took  a  memorandum  of  every 
person  doing  business  on  Long  Wharf, 
and  in  1840  only  five  in  one  hundred 
remained  ;  all  but  these  had  either  failed 
or  died  insolvent  Thp  Union  B^nk  com- 
menced lusmeso  m  1"9S  there  being  then 
only  one  other  bank  The  Union  -was 
overrun  with  business  the  clerks  lemg 
oblig  d  to  woik  till  midnight  and  even  on 
Sundajs  An  ex^mln3tlon  some  fifty  or 
sixty  J  ears  from  the  starting  of  the  bank, 
showed  thit  of  one  thousand  accounts 
openel  at  the  commencement  only  six 
remained     all  the  others  had  either  failed, 

1  dipl  msohent  — housps  nlose  papei 
had  passed  without  questiin  the  lery  par 
ties  who  had  constituted  the  solid  men  of 
the  city,  all  had  gone  down  in  that  period. 
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Of  the  direful  havoc,  therefore,  created  by 
a  sudden  and  violent  panic,  sweeping  over 
the  whole  country  like  a  hurricane,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  statistics 
here  given. 

Notwithstanding  the  resumption  of 
business  on  a  specie  basis,  in  about  two 
months  from  the  time  of  their  suspension, 


by  most  of  those  banlcs  which  were  in  a 
solvent  condition,  it  was  a  long  while 
before  trade  and  industry  recovered  from 
their  crippled  state;  and  the  embarrass- 
ment and  suffering  which  consequently 
weighed,  during  so  protracted  a  period, 
upon  all  classes  of  the  community,  were 
painful  to  the  last  degree. 
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LXXVI. 

THE  "GREAT  AWAKENING"  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD; 

AND  THE  POPULAR  REVIVAL  MOVEMENT  (IN  18T5-6) 

UNDER    MESSRS.    MOODT    AND    SANKEY.— 1857. 


Like  a  Mighty  Eushing  Wiiiil,  it  Sweeps  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Paciflc— Crowded  Pruyer-MeetingB 
Held  Daily  in  Every  City  anJ  Town,  from  tlie  Granite  Hills  of  the  North  to  the  Rolling  Prairies  of 
the  West  and  the  Golden  Slopes  of  California.— Large  Accessions,  from  all  Classes,  to  the  Churches 
of  Every  Name  and  Denomination.— The  "American  Pentecost."— Early  American  Revivals.- Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Wliitefleld.- The  Revival  of  1867  Spontaneoua.- No  Leaders  or  Organizers.- Ita 
Immediate  Cause.— Universal  Kuin  of  Commerce.— Anxiety  for  Higher  Interests.—AIi  Days  of  the 
Week  Alike.— Business  Men  in  the  Work.— Telegraphing  Religious  Tidings.—New  York  a  Center 
of  Influence,- Fulton  Street  Prayer- Mee tin g.-Seenes  in  Burton's  Theater,— New  Themes  and  Actors. 
—Countless  Requests  for  Prayers.- A  Wonderful  Book.— Striking  Moral  ResultB.— Men  of  Violence 
Reformed.— Crime  and  Suicide  Prevented.- Infidels,  Gamblers,  Pugilists  .^Jessie  Fremont's  Gold 
Uiug,—"  Awful "  Gardner's  Case. 


^&,.- 


EVIVAiS  f  Igious  feeling 
nt  t  attended  with 
m  I  accessions  to 

1       h     1  ave   been    not 
q     nt    m  ng  the  various 
n      t  CI      t  ana  in  Amet- 
j        1     t  period  of  the 
ttl  t         d,  during  the 

t  d  r  the  labors  of 

u  h  m  Wl  t  fi  Id    Edwards,  the 

T  t         d    tl    rs       cb  results  fol- 

lowed as  had  never  before  characterized 
1.O0K  OF  BEQPESTs  FoK  PRAVEns.  ^y    ^gg    ^^    pcople.       The    Iftbors    of 

"Whitefield,  in  especial,  stirred  the  public  mind  to  its  depths,  and  reached  all  hearts. 
Even  Dr.  Franklin,  rationalist  though  he  was,  was  won  upon,  head,  heart,  and  pocket, 
by  the  power  of  this  mightiest  of  pulpit  orators.  Happening  to  attend  one  of  hia  meet- 
ings in  Philadelphia,  and  perceiving,  in  the  course  of  the  sermon,  that  Whitefield 
intended  to  finish  with  a  collection.  Franlclin  silently  resolved  that  the  preacher  should 
get  nothing  from  him,  though  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money,  three  or 
four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  Whitefield  proceeded.  Franklin  began 
to  soften,  and  determined  to  give  the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  the  preacher's  oratory, 
made  Franklin  ashamed  of  that,  and  deternained  him  to  give  thp  silver  instead ;  but 
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the  preacher  finished  so  adm  tlj  tl  fc 
tbe  pliilosopher  emptied  his  j  k  t  !  lly 
into  the  collector's  dish,  gold  1  11  O 
the  same  occasion,  another  ge  tl  m 
pecting  a  collection  might  h  t  d  I 
had,  fay  precaution,  emptied  h  p  k  t 
before  leaving  homo.     Toward   tl  1 

aion  of  the  discourse,  howet        h     f  lb 
strong  inclination  to  give,  and    ipl    d  t 
a  neighbor,  who  stood  near  1         t    1     d 
him  some  money  for  the  p     [  Tl 

request  was  made  to   perh  p     tl         I) 
man  in  the  assembly  wh   1    d  tl     fi  m 
not  to  he  affected  by  th     p        1  H 

answer  was,  "  At  any     tl  f       d 

Hodgkinson,  I  would  1  d  t  th  f  ly 
but  not  now,  for  th  t    b        t    f 

thy  right  senses."     Th    m  It     d        f    11 
denominations,  that  w     1 1   1        th     w 
detful  man,  were  en    m      —     Id 
great  secret  of  his  su  w      h    f      1  m 

from  sectarian   prej  d  d       im     ty 

As  an  illustration    f  th     q  al  ty     t 
related  that  in  the  m  1  t     f  f  1 

most  overpowering  d  h     t  ]  j  d 

short  for  an  instant,  d  th  tt  d  th 
following  impressive  apostrophe  :  "  Father 
Abraham,  who  have  you  in  heaven  ?  any 
Episcopalians  ?  "  "  No."  "  Ajiy  Presby- 
terians ?  "  "  No."  "  Any  Baptists  ?  " 
"No."  "Have  you  any  Methodists,  Sece- 
dets,  or  Indopendenta  there  ? "  "No, 
no ! "  "  Why  who  have  you  there  ? " 
"  We  don't  know  those  names  here.  All 
who  are  here  are  Christiana,  believers  in 
Christ — men  who  have  overcome  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word  of  his 
testimony."  "  Oh,  is  that  the  case  ?  then 
God  help  roe,  God  help  us  all,  to  forget 
party  names,  and  to  become  Christians,  in 
deed  and  in  truth."  The  labors  of  such  a 
champion  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
fruitful  of  good. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  scenes  and 
results  relating  to  the  earty  religious 
efforts  alluded  to  above,  it  may  bo  said  of 
the  revival  in  1S57-8 — known  as  "  the 
Great  Awakening, "  and  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  chapter, — that  it  depended 
not  upon  any  leader  or  preacher,  however 
eloquent,  but    was    the    spontaneous   out- 
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m      h     t    f  N  w  1     k     t  f  tl 

b  men's  daily  prayer-meetmgs   m 

tl  fc  ty.  "Prayer,"  said  he,  "was  never 
g  t  a  blessing  to  me  as  it  is  now.  1 
1  Id  ertainly  either  break  down  or  turn 
1  xcept  for  it !  When  one  sees  his 
p  p  ty  taken  from  him  every  day,  by 
tl  who  might  pay  him  if  they  were 

w  11  g  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  do  it, 
I  t  1  will  not  make  the  least  effort  even 
f  th  end,  and  by  some  who  seem  de- 
31j  to  take  advantage  of  the  times,  in 
d  t  defraud  him — and  when  he  him- 
self ia  liable  to  the  keenest  reproaches  from 
others  if  he  does  not  pay  money,  which  he 
cannot  collect  and  cannot  create  — the 
temptation  is  tremendous  to  forget  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  be  as  hard  and  unmerci- 
ful as  anybody.  If  I  could  not  get  some 
half  hours  every  day  to  pray  myself  into  a 
right  state  of  mind,  I  should  either  be 
overburdened  and  disheartened,  or  do  such 
things  as  no  Christian  man  ought."  Tes- 
timonies like  this  were  innumerable  from 
business  men, — they,  as  well  as  the  laity 
in  general,  being  most  prominent  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work. 

But,  though  this  movement  was,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  spontaneous,  it  was 
early  accompanied  by  a  systematic  plan  of 
family  visitation,  in  the  principal  cities, 
and  by  noonday  prayer-meetings,  in  almost 
every  city,  town,  and  village,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  In  such 
places  as  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Richmond,  as  well  as 
farther  south  and  west,  not  only  were  the 
usual  houses  of  worship  crowded  daily,  but 
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the  largest  public  halls  were  hired  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  resounded  every  day 
with  fervent  prayers,  songs  of  praise,  and 
earnest  exhortations. 

Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  the  vast  audience 
room  of  Jayne's  Hall,  and,  in  New  York, 
Burton's  well-known  theater,  were  appro- 
priated for  religious  assemblings.  The 
room  hitherto  occupied  in  the  flrat^named 
hall,  contained  accommodations  for  about 
three  hundred  persons,  and  when  it  was 
decided  upon  to  remove  into  the  large  hall, 
it  was  with  no  expectation  that  the  room 
would  be  filled,  at  such  an  hour  as  noon- 
day. To  the  amazement  of  all,  however, 
it  was  densely  crowded,  every  seat  being 
occupied,  includingthe  settees  in  the  aisles, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  immense  galler- 
ies, and  those  who  left  for  n  int  of  room 
upon  the  mim  floor  are  siid  to  have 
exceeded  the  numbei  who  U)uld  not  gain 
admission  on  the  day  previous,  when  the 
meeting  was  held  m  the  small  room  ad- 
joining. It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
certainly  not  less  than  three  thousand  per- 
sons who  entered  the  liall  during  the  hour, 
and  it  was  conceded,  by  those  whose 
means  of  knowledge  enabled  them  to  judge, 
that  this  was  the  largest  meeting  convened 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  prayer  to  God, 
that  had  ever  been  assembled  in  this 
country. 

From  New  York  city,  a  vast  religious 
influence  went  forth  to  all  parts  of  the 
land,  and  details  of  the  daily  proceedings 
in  the  prayer-meetings  held  at  Burton's 
theater,  and  in  the  Fulton  street  and  John 
street  church  vestries,  were  published  far 
and  wide  by  the  secular  press.  Indeed, 
the  fullness  and  candor  characterizing  the 
reports  contained  in  the  city  journals, 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  most 
honorable  to  those  influential  mediums  of 
public  enlightenment.  Of  the  now  almost 
world-renowned  Fulton  street  prayer-meet> 
ing,  held  at  first  in  one  room,  but  to  which, 
as  the  revival  progressed,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  two  more,  the  Daily  Tri- 
bune of  March  6,  1858,  said  :  "  All  three 
are  now  not  only  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  but  would  be  still  more  largely 


attended  if  there  were  sitting  oi  eien 
Etandmg-rooni  to  be  offered  to  the  multi- 
tude A  jdacard  is  posted  on  the  gate, 
inviting  persons  to  enter,  though  such  an 
invitation  he  ems  no  longer  necessarj 
'  Step  in  for  fi.ve  minutes,  or  longer,  as 
your  tjme  permits '  Inside  notices  aie 
hung  on  the  walls,  to  the  effect  that 
prayers  and  remarks  should  be  brief,  *in 
order  to  give  all  an  opportunitj ,'  and  for- 
bidding the  introduction  of  'controverted 
points,'  foi  the  purpose  of  preventing  the- 
ological discussion.  These  precautions  are 
taken,  in  order  to  give  as  much  variety  as 
possible  to  the  exercises,  for  it  is  always 
unpardonable  to  render  a  crowded  meeting 
dull.  The  frequenters  of  this  meeting 
come  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  are 
invited  as  snch,  without  regard  to  their 
differences.  Many  clergymen  of  the  city 
churches,  and  many  prominent  laymen, 
including  merchants  and  gentlemen  in  the 
legal  and  medical  professions,  are  seen 
there  every  day — aa  they  ought  to  he  seen 
— side  by  side  with  the  mechanic  and  the 
day  laborer,  and  even  the  street  beggar. 
Draymen  drive  up  their  carts  to  the 
church,  and,  hitching  their  horses  outside, 
go  in  with  the  crowd;  and  'fine  ladies,' 
who  sometimes  have  Christian  hearts  in 
spite  of  unchristian  fashions,  driven  down 
from  '  up  town '  in  their  fine  carriages,  also 
step  in  and  mingle  with  the  same  multi- 
tude. The  exercises  consist  about  equally 
of  prayers,  remarks,  and  singing.  Of 
course  it  is  impracticable  for  so  many  to 
take  part  in  the  speaking  or  the  audible 
praying,  but  they  all  join  in  the  singing 
with  great  zeal  and  emphasis.  On  one 
occasion,  the  volume  of  sound  was  so  heavy 
as  to  dislodge  from  its  place  on  the  wall 
the  clock  which  had  been  securely  fastened, 
as  was  supposed,  and  bring  it  crashing  to 
the  floor.  It  is  not  unfrequent,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  meeting,  to  see  a  crowd 
of  persons  collected  in  the  street  in  front 
of  the  church,  to  listen  to  the  spirit-stirring 
hymns  that  are  sung  inside.  The  prayer- 
meeting  held  in  the  old  Methodist  church 
in  John  street  is  similar  to  this.  The 
attendance  here  is  already  found  sufficient 
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to  crowd  the  entire  ground  floor  of  the 
building,  Many  Methodist  bretliren  at- 
tend this  meeting  in  preference  to  the 
other,  but  tlie  proceedings  are  character- 
ized with  entire  catholicity  and  freedom 
from  sectarianism."  Perhaps  no  better 
illustration  could  be  afforded  of  this  unsec- 
tariaii  feeling,  as  well  as  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times,  than  the  following  dis- 
patch, which  waa  sent  hy  telegraph,  at 
noon,  March  12th,  to  the  great  union 
prayer-meeting  in  Jayne's  Hal!,  Philadel- 
phi.: 

"  Christian  Brethren — The  New  York 
John  street  Union  Meeting  sends  you 
greeting  in  brotherly  love :  '  And  the  in- 
habitanta  of  one  city  shall  go  to  another, 
eaying,  Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray  before 
the  Lord,  and  to  seek  the  Lord  of  Hosts — 
I  will  go  also.  Praise  the  Lord — call 
upon  his  name — declare  his  doings  among 
the  people — make  mention  that  his  name 
is  exalted.' " 

To  the  above  message,  the  following 
dispatch  from  Mi.  George  H.  Stuart,  a 
prominent  Old  School  Presbyterian  and 
chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  was 
immediately  telegraphed  and  read  to  the 
John  street  meeting; 

"  Jayne's  Hall  daily  Prayer  Meeting  is 
crowded  ;  upwards  of  three  thousand  pres- 
ent ;  with  one  mind  and  heart  they  glorify 
our  Father  in  heaven  for  the  mighty  work 
he  is  doing  in  our  city  and  country,  in  the 
building  up  of  saints  and  the  conversion  of 
sinners.  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things 
for  us,  whence  joy  to  us  is  brought.  May 
He  who  holds  the  seven  stars  in  his  right 
hand,  and  who  walks  in  the  midst  of  the 
churches,  be  with  you  by  His  Spirit  this 
day.  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  be  with 
you." 

Even  among  those  denominations  unao- 
customed  to  what  are  known  as  'revival 
measures  '  for  the  furtherance  of  religion, 
such  as  the  Unitarian,  Universaliat,  and 
Episcopalian,  a  disposition  was  manifested 
to  co-operate,  in  prayers  and  labors,  for  the 
success  of  the  good  work.  In  Boston,  and 
other  places,  prayer-meetings  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Unitarian  clergy  and  laity, 


which  wore  thronged  to  the  utmost  capac- 
ity of  the  halls  used  for  the  purpose.  In 
New  York,  the  Orchard  Street  Universalist 
church.  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer,  exhibited  a  warm 
sympathy  with  the  revival,  and  took  an 
active  partin  its  progress;  prayer-meetings 
were  held  twice  a  week,  which  were  fully  at- 
tended, a  deep  religious  feeling  pervaded 
the  congregation,  and  large  numbers 
united  with  the  church.  The  card  of  invi- 
tation to  their  prayer-meeting,  which,  like 
that  of  other  denominations,  was  exten- 
sively circulated,  read  as  follows  :  A  gen- 
eral pray eivmee ting  will  be  held  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evening,  at  haK- 
past  seven  o'clock,  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer's  church.  Orchard 
street,  near  Broome,  '  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he 
that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy  and 
eat  J  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  with- 
out money  and  without  price.' 

Among  the  Episcopalians,  meetings  of 
deep  interest  were  held,  including  regular 
evening  services  for  prayer  and  short  ad- 
dresses, at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
New  York,  Rev.  Dr.  Bedell's.  One  of 
these  meetings  was  of  a  very  impressive 
character.  The  meeting  commenced  with 
singing  the  hymn,  "  Stay,  thou  insulted 
Spirit,  stay,"  a  series  of  prayei-s  followed, 
after  which  Rev.  Mr.  Dickson  delivered 
a  short  address,  founded  on  the  words, 
"Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved?" 
Other  hymns  were  sung,  and  then  remarks 
made  by  Rev.  Drs.  Dyer  and  Cutler,  Epis- 
copal rectors.  Doctor  Cutler  said  that, 
twenty  years  ago,  such  a  meeting  as  the 
present  one  would  have  been  denounced  as 
Methodistical ;  but  he  felt  that  he  could 
almost  say,  with  Simeon  of  old,  "Now, 
Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  for 
he  had  witnessed  that  glorious  "levia- 
than," the  Episcopal  Church,  which  for 
forty  years  he  had  lamented  to  see,  with 
all  its  noble  qualities  and  precious  gifts, 
being  fast  in  the  stocks,  at  last  launched 
and  making  full  headway  in  the  river  that 
flows  from  the  City  of  God. 

Next  to  the  Fulton  street  prayer-meetr 
ing,  in  point  of  wide-reaching  influence, 
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tlie  meetinga  for  prayer  held  daily,  at 
noon,  in  Burton's  theater,  may  he  spoken 
of  as  moat  conspicuous.  It  was  hired  for 
this  purpose  by  the  New  Yoi'k  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  was 
crowded  daily  with  earnest-minded  men 
and  women,  fervent  in  their  songs,  prayers, 
and  exhortations.  The  place  made  so 
famous,  in  years  past,  by  the  histrionic 
performances  of  Burton,  Blalte,  Placide, 
Holland,  Davenport,  Johnston,  Lester, 
Jordan,  Piaher,  Brougham,  and  other 
celebrities,  now  resounded  with  the  soul- 
stirring  appeals  of  such  men  as  Cuyler, 
Beecher,  Hatfield,  Armitage,  and  a  host  of 
warm-hearted  merchants  and  professional 
men,  all  enlisted  in  the  good  work  of  ex- 
tolling the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  In- 
stead of  polkas,  schottisches,  and  waltzes 
— instead  of  fiddle  and  bow,  orchestra  and 
overture, — there  were  the  grave  and  seri- 
ous hymns,  "Children  of  the  Heavenly 
King,"  and  "  Salvation,  0  the  joyful 
sound,"  ''  EeturA,  my  wandering  soul, 
return,"  etc.  With  the  exception  of  now 
and  then  a  fervid  "Amen,"  or  a  hearty 
"  Yes,  Lord,"  the  order  and  quiet  of  the 
audience  during  the  speaking  were  entirely 
Tininterrupted. 

At  all  the  multitudinous  prayer-meet^ 
ings  held  in  different  places  throughout 
the  country,  one  marked  feature  of  the 
proceedings  was  that  of  receiving  and 
reading  requests  for  prayers.  The  re- 
quests of  this  character  sent  to  the  Fulton 
street  meeting  have  all  been  cai-efully  pre- 
served in  a  hook,  constituting  a  volume 
upon  which  no  one  can  look  withoiit  the 
deepest  interest.  Tlie  scope  and  variety 
of  these  requests  afford  so  apt  a  reflection 
of  the  state  of  feeling  during  the  revival 
period,  that  a  few  specimens  of  those  pre- 
sented at  different  times  and  places,  will 
be  a  fair  illustration  of  all ; 

'A  Christian  merchant  earnestly  desires 
the  prayers  of  God's  people  for  his  co-part- 
ners in  business,  and  for  all  the  young 
men  in  their  employment  unconverted  to 
God.' 

'An  anxious  wife  is  praying  earnestly 
at  this  hour  for  her  husband,  who   once 


made  a  profession  of  religion,  hut  is  now 
fearful  that  he  never  was  born  of  the 
Spirit,  and  is  in  darkness.  She  asks  for 
an  interest  in  your  prayers  in  his  behalf.' 

'  The  prayers  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  intercede  with  God,  are  requested 
by  a  San  Franciscan,  that  the  Almighty 
would  visit  the  city  of  San  Francisco  with 
a  gracious  outpouring  of  his  Spirit.  Re- 
member your  brothers  and  fathers  on  the 
Pacific  coast.' 

'The  prayers  of  this  meeting  are  re- 
quested for  a  young  lady  who  scoffs  at 
religion.  Don't  forget  her,  brethren.  She 
has  no  one  to  pray  for  her  but  the  writer 
of  this.     Oh,  pray  for  her.' 

'A  widow  asks  for  the  prayers  of  the 
brethren  and  sisters  for  a  son  brought  up 
under  careful  religious  instruction,  who 
last  night  cursed  his  mother — that  he  may 
this  day  be  brought  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.' 

'  Prayers  are  requested  for  a  sister  who 
is  given  to  intemperance.' 

'  The  prayers  of  Christians  are  most 
earnestly  requested  by  a  son  in  behalf  of 
an  aged  father,  nearly  seventy  years  old. 
A  family  of  ten  children  are  praying 
morning,  noon,  and  night  for  him.' 

'  The  prayers  of  Christians  are  requested 
for  a  young  man — the  son  of  a  clergyman 
— who  is  an  idle  jester  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  who  has,  within  the  last 
hour,  been  lieard  to  ridicule  these  meet- 
ings, and  to  jest  upon  these  subjects.' 

'My  husband  is  not  a  Christian,  though 
often  thoughtful,  I  have  prayed  for  his 
conversion  every  day  since  our  marriage 
— nine  years,  May  I  ask  an  interest  in 
your  prayers  that  my  husband  may  seek 
now  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  that  we 
may  both  become  devoted,  eax-nest,  Bible- 
Christians  ? ' 

'The  prayers  of  the  Fulton  street  meet- 
ing are  earnestly  requested  for  a  bible 
class  of  twenty-two  young  ladies,  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
churches  in  this  ^dcinity,  some  of  whom 
appear  to  be  anxious  for  their  souls.' 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Great 
Awakening  showed  its  character  and  its 
power  in  all  sections  of  the  land,  north, 
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south,  eiet  itid.  wpst  the  T\  md  of  God 
sweeping  bemgnlp  fiom  the  Atlantic  to 
tho  Pa^iflt.,— rea.  hing  acioss  the  length 
and  breadth  ot  the  continent, — from  the 
granite  mountaini  of  the  noith  to  the  roll- 
ing prairies  of  the  wist  and  the  golden 
slopes  of  California  It  was,  in  a  word, 
the  American  Pentecost, — the  great  relig- 
ious epoch  of  the  national  century,  un- 
equaled  in  earnestness,  union,  and  univer- 
sality, by  any  similar  movement  that  had 
preceded  it,  in  the  history  of  the  western 
Tvorld.  The  spiritual  activities  of  the 
denominations  were  everywhere  constant 
and  fruitful,  the  accessions  to  the  churches 
heing  numbered  by  scores  of  thousands. 
In  places  the  most  obscure,  remote  and 
isolated,  the  most  fervid  religious  engaged- 
ness  was  to  be  found,  while,  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities,  no  business  man,  what- 
ever his  location,  needed  to  go  forty  rods 
to  find  a  prayer-meeting  in  operation,  with 
a  printed  invitation  outside  for  him  to 
enter  and  listen  to  the  prayers  and  expe- 
riences of  others,  and,  if  he  bo  desired,  talte 
a  part  in  the  exercises  himself.  There 
were  special  meetings  for  prayer,  also,  in 
behalf  of  firemen,  policemen,  waiters  at 
hotels,  seamen,  and  boys,  maintained 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  classes  specially 
named,  and  resulting  in  a  large  amount  of 
good.  Men  of  established  Christian  char- 
acter were  strengthened  in  their  good  pur- 
poses ;  the'  indifferent  and  heedless  were 
awakened  to  thoughtfulness  on  religious 
themes ;  and  multitudes,  everywhere,  who 
had  led  lives  of  immorality  and  wicked- 
ness, dangerous  to  society,  were  reclaimed, 
and  henceforth  waited  in  the  path  of 
virtue  and  honor. 

Of  the  many  interesting  incidents  which 
transpired  during  this  wonderful  period, 
only  a  few  can  here  be  cited. 

Just  after  the  commencement  of  the 
groat  panic,  (says  Eev.  Mr,  Adams,  a  well- 
known  Methodist  preacher  in  New  York,) 
a  young  man  called  on  me  late  on  Satur- 
day night.  He  was  the  picture  of  distress 
and  despair.  Supposing  him  to  be  one  of 
the  many  cases  that  daily  came  under  my 
notice,   I  invited  him  in.     He  sat  some 


minutes  in  perfect  silence,  and  finally 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  could  control  himself  sufficiently  to  go 
on,  and  then  said,  "  Can  you  do  anything 
for  me  ?  "  I  requested  him  to  state  liis 
case.  He  said  he  was  miserable  beyond 
description — had  been  blessed  with  pioua 
parents  and  a  religious  education,  but  had 
gone  far  away  from  the  counsels  of  his 
fathei-3  ;  he  had  fallen  into  shameful  sin, 
until  his  soul  loathed  himself,  and  he  had 
been  on  the  verge  of  self-destruction. 
"This  afternoon,"  said  he,  "feeling  a  hell 
within,  I  went  and  bought  poison, — went 
into  my  room,  and  was  about  to  tate  it, 
when  something  seemed  to  saj'  to  me,  'Go 
down  and  see  the  minister,'  and  I  have 
come.  Will  you  pray  for  me  ?  "  He  fell 
on  his  knees  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy. 
After  two  hours  of  prayer,  he  grew  calm, 
and  finally  jojful  He  gate  me  ipiikage, 
and  requested  mo  to  destrov  it,  tlieie  waa 
laudanum  in  it — enough  to  have  tilled 
half  a  dozen  men 

One  of  the  hrst  conversions  among  the 
sailors,  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
greatly  addicte  1  to  gambling,  and  to  other 
vices  thatusnilll  accompanj  this  ^Mien 
be  went  to  the  meeting,  he  had  ]ust  left 
the  gaming-table  ,  hut  when  he  returned, 
his  first  actwj.s  to  consign  hn  caris  and 
dice  to  the  flames  He  then  knelt  down, 
prayed,  and  Tvas  concerted  He  went  to 
sea,  and  on  board  the  ship  diily  prajer- 
meetings  were  hnld  both  in  the  cabin  and 
forecastle. 

A  merchant,  after  having  attended  one 
of  the  crowded  prayer-meetings  held  in 
the  city,  determined,  on  returning  home, 
to  malie  an  effort  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
some  of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  One 
of  these  was  a  man  who  avowed  himself  an 
infidel.  A  prayer-meeting  was  organized, 
to  which  this  man  with  others  was  invited, 
and,  after  several  days'  attendance,  rose 
on  one  occasion,  and  i-equested  tliat  prayer 
should  be  made  in  his  behalf.  To  the 
surprise  and  almost  astonishment  of  his 
acquaintances,  he  shortly  afterward  re- 
nounced infidelity,  and  embraced  the 
Christian  religion. 
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At  many  of  the  telegraph  offices,  mes- 
sages were  constantly  being  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  land,  announcing  conversions. 
Some  of  these  were  exceedingly  tender  and 
touching,  such  as,  '  Dear  mother,  the  revi- 
val continues,  and  I,  too,  have  been  con- 
verted.' '  My  dear  parents,  you  will  re- 
joice to  hear  that  I  have  found  peace  with 

God.'  'Tell  my  sister  that  I  havo  come 
to  the  Cross  of  Christ.'  'At  last  I  have 
faith  and  peace.' 

The  influence  of  personal  effort  and  a 
good  example  was  forcibly  illustrated  in 
the  following  case  of  a  man  and  wife,  who 
woro  utterly  regardless  even  of  the  forms 
of  religion,  tlie  husband,  indeed,  being  an 
infidel.  The  wife  had,  however,  been 
taken  by  some  one  to  the  meetings  in  a 
neighboring  Methodist  church,  and,  un- 
known to  her  liusband,  had  become  inter- 
ested in  them.     One  day  he  was  scoffing 

n  1      p        uce  at  the  revival,  expressing 

h      ]    b  1    f  in   everything  of   the  kind, 

p     ally     diculing  the  Methodist  modes 

fib  nd  winding  up  with  a  threat 

th  t  h  Id  soon  stop  any  of  his  family 

wh      h     11  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  going 

p  th  Itar.  "  Why,"  said  his  wife, 
th  g  3  er   arnis  round  his  neck,  and 

giving  him  a  kiss,  "  do  you  know  that  / 
was  there  last  night  ?  "  "  No,"  he  replied, 
returning  her  kiss ;  "  but  I  am  glad  of  it." 
He  was  softened ;  that  same  evening  he 
accompanied  her  to  meeting,  and  went  up 
to  the  altar  himself. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church,  on  Broad- 
way, New  York,  was  filled  with  multi- 
tudes, on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings, 
in  attendance  on  the  devotional  services 
performed  there.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, soon  after  the  exercises  commenced, 
the  large  and  fashionable  congregation  was 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  three  Indian 
maidens,  wrapped  in  their  blue  blankets. 
They  paused  for  an  instant  at  the  door, 
and  then  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  altar 
with  quiet  dignity  and  self-possession,  and 
knelt  down  to  their  devotions.  As  the 
solemn  ceremonies  drew  near  to  a  close, 
they  rose,  crossed  themselves,  and,  saluting 
the  altar,  glided  down  the  aisle  and  from 


(  Mrs.   Fremont 

)pening  to  have 

s  the  plate  was 

a  heavy  gold 


the  churcli.  They  were  of  the  Caughne- 
waga  tribe,  residing  near  Montreal,  and 
had  visited  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  their  trinkets,  bead  moccasins,  and 
baskets.  Being  mostly  Catholics,  they 
usually  worshiped  in  the  church  of  that 
order  on  Canal  street ;  but  it  seemed  that 
they  had  observed  the  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated church  in  passing  by,  and  had  entered, 
forgetful  of  form  or  sect,  to  kneel  with 
their  white  sisters  before  the  common 
Father  of  all. 

In  Mr.  Beecher's  church,  Brooklyn,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  the  morning  meetings, 
a  charitable  collection  was  taken  up. 
Among  the  audience  wai 
("  Our  Jessie  "),  who,  liaj 
no  money  in  her  pocket,  a 
passed,  took  from  her  flnj 
ring,  and  threw  it  in  as  the  only  contribu- 
tion which  she  was  able  at  the  moment  to 
make.  The  ring  contained  on  the  outside 
an  engraved  bee, — in  allusion  to  a  beautiful 
incident  in  Fremont's  passage  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains, — and,  on  the  inside, 
the  inscription,  '  March  4,  '57.' 

One  of  the  most  leniaikable  torn  er-,ions 
among  the  dingeious  and  ciiminal  classes, 
was  that  of  Oiiille  Gardner,  commonly 
called  "Awful"  G-udner,  a  noted  puze 
fighter  and  trainer  of  pugdists  He  was 
induced  to  attend  one  of  the  Methodist 
meetings,  and  to  the  surprise  of  multi 
tudes,  he  requeisted  the  prayers  of  the  con 
gregation,  a  request  which  on  three  differ- 
ent occasions  he  repeated.  At  this  time, 
he  was  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  Having  some  unimportant  busi- 
ness to  do  in  that  city,  a  fi-iend  asked  him 
if  he  would  "  jump  into  the  cars  and  go 
down  and  attend  to  it."  He  replied,  "  I 
have  more  important  business  to  attend  to 
fii-st,  and  I  shall  not  go  to  the  city  till  it 
is  done."  He  had  then  three  men  under 
his  training  for  a  prize-fight.  On  being 
asked  if  he  would  give  them  further  les- 
sons, he  replied  that  "he  would  go  to 
them  soon,  but  on  a  different  errand  from 
boxing  and  training — he  would  try  to  per- 
suade them  to  reform,  and  to  embrace 
religion." 
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A  yoang  man,  hearing  himself  prayed 
for  by  some  friends,  became  so  angry,  that 
he  resolved  to  sell  his  farm  and  go  west, 
away  from  snch  interfering  relatives. 
They  continued  to  pray,  and  he  finally 
sold  his  farm,  and  was  going  to  start  for 
Albany,  on  his  way  to  the  west.  While 
going  to  take  the  cars,  he  passed  the 
prayer-meeting,  and,  having  some  time  to 
wait  for  the  train,  thought  he  would  just 
step  in,  to  pass  the  time  away  and  see 
what  was  going  on.  He  went  m  was 
deeply  impressed,  and  his  case  was  imme 
diately  added  to  the  great  multitude  of 
similar  instances  of  reformation  which 
made  the  Great  Awakening  of  IS**"— 8  '^o 
memorable  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
nation. 


world-wide  fame,  who  ha^i  some  time  pre- 
viously been  on  a  tour  of  active  and  suc- 
cessful religious  laboi-  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Returning  to  their  native  land, 
they  devoted  themselves,  for  consecutive 
months,  and  with  great  and  disinterested 
earnestness,  among  the  masses,  and  this, 
too,  as  it  appeared,  not  only  without  stated 
or  assured  lecuniary  compensation  hut 
absolutely  witl  out  consideratim  of  money 
or  hire  bei  ond  what  was  voluntarily  con 
tnbuted  bj  tnends  for  their  cuiteat  ex 

Nevei  before  perl  aps  were  the  fount 
ams  f  f  the  higher  1  fe  m  n  in  opened  up 
80  alui  dantly  and  unjveisally  n  our  land 
is  ?\  the  efforts  of  these  simple -.p  1  en 
butmtrepjl  and  warn  he  irtnd  lef  imer 


'"''^'^VP 


But,  in  addition  to  the  Great  Awaken- 
ing thus  distinguishing  the  periods  de- 
scribed, and  which  wrought  such  mighty 
results,  there  was  to  succeed  another, 
which,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  was  to  prove 
even  more  noteworthy.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  one  of 
the  most  happy,  conciliatory,  and  widely 
useful  religious  movements  characterizing 
the  history  of  our  country,  and,  in  fact, 
the  history  of  modern  times, — creating  an 
enthusiasm  as  genial  and  far-reaching  as 
it  was  decorous  and  practical, — was  that 
which  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1875, 
under  the  personal  auspices  of  Messrs. 
Moody   and    Sankey,    lay  evangelists    of 


as  they  went  from  town  to  town  and  from 
city  to  city,  with  the  proclamation,  by  fer- 
vent discourse,  and  cheering,  melting  song, 
of  the  "glad  tidings  of  good." 

Standing  aloof  from  even  the  shadow  of 
sectarian  propagandism  or  theological  dis- 
putation, they  enlisted  the  co-operation — 
or,  at  least,  the  good  will  and  God-speed — 
of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and,  so 
conciliatory  was  their  speech,  and  so  ra- 
tional their  methods,  in  appealing  to  the 
irreligious  or  indifferent,  that,  unlike  the 
experience  which  would  probably  have  at- 
tended a  different  course,  little  if  any  time 
was  lost  in  provoking  criticism  ot  combat- 
ing objections.     And  this,  in  a  word,  was 
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the  cause  of  the  welcome  extended  them, 
wherever  they  went,  and  of  the  almost 
invariably  rich  harvests  which  accom- 
panied their  labors.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
could  better  evince  the  favoi-ablo  impres- 
sion made  by  these  evangelists  upon  soci- 
ety, than  the  judgments  of  the  value  of 
their  work,  expressed  by  those  not  holding 
their  opinions.  Thus,  the  Tablet,  an  in- 
fluential journal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  published  in  New  York,  spoke  of 
Mr.  Moody  as  affording,  in  "  the  midst  of 
an  age  of  mocking  and  unbelieving,  a  kind 
of  earnest  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  we  can 
not  find  it  in  our  heart  to  say  it  is  not  of 
God ; "  and,  tliougb  guarding  its  conces- 
sions by  the  claim  for  its  own  Church  of 
possessing  solely  the  real  truth,  it  admit- 
ted, nevertheless,  that  "it  is  something  in 
cities  where  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  His 
divine  teaching  are  openly  blasphemed, 
and  where  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion the  Christian  religion  is  a  matter  of 
complete  indifEerence,  when  it  is  not  one 
of  scorn,  that  their  ears  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  words  of  adoration  and  love  of 
Him,  and  that  even  tlie  dreary  wastes  of 
heresy  should  echo  with  the  name  of 
Jesus.  ,  .  .  This  work  of  Mr.  Moody's  is 
not  sin.  It  cannot  he  sin  to  invite  men 
to  love  and  serve  Jesus  Christ." 

And  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that  just  cited, 
the  Jewish  Messenger,  referring  to  the 
meetings  contemplated  to  be  held  by  these 
evangelists,  in  the  vast  hippodrome.  New 
York  city,  expressed  it  as  its  opinion  that, 
whatever  objection  might  be  urged  to 
emotional  religion  as  spasmodic,  lacking 
-  in  substantial  good,  no  man  of  sense  could 
declaim  against  such  services,  if  conducted 
in  the  same  orderly  and  earnest  way  that 
■  had  characterized  the  meetings  else- 
where. In  the  same  vein  was  the  utter- 
ance of  a  distinguished  preacher  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., — one  representing  the 
extreme  wing  of  the  'liberal'  school, — 
who  declared,  in  a  sermon,  that,  if 
Moody  and  Sankey  could  reach  the 
masses  of  the  people,  "  they  would  per- 
form a  work  for  which  all  lovers  of  n\an- 
kind  would  be  grateful."     That  this  hope 


was     largely     realized,    in    the    case    ol 
Brooklyn  itself,  is  well  known. 

One  of  the  events  in  Mr.  Moody's  career 
which  peculiarly  conspired  to  awaken  pop- 
ular enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  him  and  his 
cause,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  the 
account,  which  preceded  his  arrival  in 
America  by  some  weeks,  of  the  extraordi- 
nary occasion  attending  the  close  of  the 
evangelists'  wonderful  labors  in  London, 
and  which,  on  being  read  by  their  friends 
in  this  country,  seemed  like  a  prophecy  of 
great  things  in  store  for  their  native  land, 
when  their  homeward  voyage  should  be 
accomplished.  It  appeared,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  meeting  referred  to — 
the  last  of  the  immense  gatherings  of  this 
kind  in  that  metropolis  —  that,  for  some 
days  prior  to  its  taking  place,  the  anxiety 
of  the  people  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
hall  amounted  almost  to  a  frenzy,  and  not 
altogether  a  harmless  one.  Numbers  were 
waiting  for  admission  as  early  as  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  hours  before  the 
opening, — all  the  approaches  were  crowded 
with  surging  throngs,  "Some  of  whom  had 
come  from  great  distances,  —  and,  all 
around,  dense  masses  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  present,  worked  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  interest  and  expectation. 
Mr.  Moody  found  entrance  through  a  pri- 
vate house  adjoining,  and  with  the  help  of 
a  ladder.  Meetings  were  held  outside,  but 
nothing  less  than  seeing  and  hearing  Mr. 
Moody  would  satisfy  the  densely  packed 
multitude.  Among  the  great  dignitaries 
present  were  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The  last 
words  of  the  evangelist  were  very  impres- 
sive, as  indeed,  was  the  whole  scene  of 
this  most  memorable  occasion,  and  his  sen- 
timents, as  then  and  there  uttered — rapid, 
spontaneous,  gushing, — may  be  said  to 
fitly  represent  the  preacher's  character  and 
power.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  the  last  time  I 
shall  have  the  unspeakable  privilege  of 
preaching  the  gospel  in  England.  I  have 
never  enjoyed  preaching  so  much  as  I  have 
in  this  country."  "  Have  another  week," 
shouted  a  man.  "  I  want  to  have  you  all 
saved  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Moody,  looking 
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toward  the  speaker.  "  If  I  were  to  stay 
another  week,  I  could  tell  you  no  more,  I 
have  not  told  you  a  hundredth  part  of  the 

tjbtll         d        thbtl  th 

tl        tn  at  Idtwntt 

1         tl  tl  g       1 1  I  y         i£ 

1    h    d  tl  II      f   th        tY     i      i  ^ 

D  gthpttltydylh  bn 
I        1     g    h  I   h         t      1    t       II 

>  w  J  t    th  t  w    Id    f  1  i>ht      II 

t  Id  y        f  h  II  t    wa      y  d  I  1 

t  Id  J  u  f  tl  1  f  &  i  I  gl  t  I 
1  h         t  J     g  t      11     tnte       i     t 

1  CI      t       d  b  d 

leject  Iiim  and  be  Ijst.  By  and  by  theie 
will  be  a  glorious  future,  and  I  want  to 
know  how  many  tliere  are  willing  to  join 
me  for  eternity.  How  many  will  stand  up 
here  before  God  and  man,  and  say,  by  that 
act,  you  will  join  me  for  heaven  ?  Those 
who  are  willing  to  do  so  to-night,  will  you 
just  rise  ?  "     Multitudes  rose  to  their  feet. 


Of  this  remarkable  European  tour  of  the 

evangelists,  one  o£  them  afterwards  said, 

"  I   remember   tvhen   wo   left   home,   not 

h  owing  what  was  before  us.     We  landed 

n  Liverpool,  and  found  the  friends  who 

ited   as   Over  both  dead.      We    were 

t  angers,    but   God  led  us ;    His   Spirit 

d    ected  uS  up  to  a  dead  town,  where  wa 

1    Id  a  prayer-meeting,  at  which,  at  first, 

tl    re  were  but  four  persons  present.    After- 

rd  more  came.     People  thought  we  were 

t    o  Americans  with  sinister  designs.    The 

etings,  however,  increased  in  interest 

1  power,  and  then  the  work  began." 

In    due   time,    after  returning   to   this 

country,  the  evangelists  commenced  their 

public  labors,  selecting  Brooklyn,  IT.  Y., 

as  their  first  field.      Ho    church    edifice, 

however,  in  that  city,  having  the  seating 

capacity   to   accommodate  the    throng   of 

people  who  desired  to  listen  to  Mr.  Moody's 

powerful  exhortations  and  Mr.  Santey's 
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singing,  the  large  structure  Itnowii  as  the 
rink,  on  Clermont  avenue,  was  fitted  up 
for  this  purpose.  It  accommodated  five 
thousand  persons.  The  interior  of  this 
vast  building,  as  viewed  from  the  platform, 
A  large  semi-circular  dais,  was  in  the  high- 
eat  degree  inspiring,  Mr.  Moody's  posi- 
tion, when  speating,  was  at  the  center  of 
this  platform,  in  front  ■  on  hia  left  were 
seats  fjr  iisitmg  clergy  men  on  his  right, 
m  front  was  Mi  S  mkey  i  position,  at  a 
small  oigan  on  wl  ich  he  played  the  ac- 
companiment to  his  admirable  rendering 
of  the  h^mna  which  formed  such  a  marked 
and  helpful  fe-\tuie  of  these  services.  It 
waj  m  this  imk  that  dai  after  day  and 
n  ght  liter  night  for  suicessive  weeks, 
dense  throngs  issembled,  and  discourse, 
song  andpiayer  unite  1  to  hiing  thouaands 
of  hearts  to  religious  consecration.  Out- 
door meetings,  as  well  as  meetings  in  the 
neighhoring  churches,  were  also  held  daily, 
with  the  most  beneficial  results,  the  pastors 
joining  heartily  in  the  work,  —  and,  in 
fact,  all  over  the  land,  the  stimulus  to 
renewed  zeal  and  activity  in  spiritual 
things,  received  from  this  source,  was 
most  decided. 

Commencing  in  Brooklyn,  October  24th, 
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foot,  many  of  them  coming  weary  dis- 
tances. Within  the  building,  the  sight  of 
eucli  a  vast  sea  of  humanity — now  eager  to 
catch  the  earnest  words  of  the  speaker. 


and,  again,  with  heads  bowed  in  solemn 
prayer — was  most  impressive ;  nor  was 
it  less  so,  when,  under  Mr.  Sankey's  in- 
spiring leadership,  the  joyous  multitude 
united  in  singing  those  sweet  and  favorite 
songs,  "Hold  the  Fort,"  "The  Ninety  and 
Nine,"  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Passeth  by," 
etc.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  these 
meetings  continued  without  abatement  for 
consecutive  weeks,  not  the  least  interested 
among  the  attendants,  during  one  of  the 
December  sessions,  being  President  Grant, 
with  members  of  his  cabinet. 

New  York  city  was  the  next  field  of 
labor  chosen  by  the  evangelists,  the  hippo- 
drome being  chosen  hy  the  Young  Men'a 
Christian  Association  of  that  city,  for  the 
meetings,  the  opening  one  taking  place 
February  4,  1876.  Both  halls,  the  larger 
containing  seven  thousand  persons,  and 
the  smaller,  containing  four  thousand 
were  filled,  and  several  thousand  persons 
more  stood  outside.  Distinguished  preach- 
ers occupied  the  platform ;  a  choir  of 
twelve  hundred  voices  conducted  the  sing- 
ing; Mr.  Moody  preached  with  great 
power  J  and  the  spectacle  altogether  was 
truly  sublime.  Mr.  Sankey  carried  all 
hearts  with  him  while  he  sang  "Hold  the 
F  t"  tl  r  Pl  J  '  '  fe  '  tl^e  1 
Tl  w  t        ly  dm       t 

th         m         tt     d  h  I    th     m    t 
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a  meeting  specially  for  women  was  at^ 
tended  by  more  than  six  thousand  of  them ; 
and  in  the  evening,  when  men  alone  were 
admitted,  the  audience  numbered  some  ten 
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thousand.  At  all  these  seryicea  the  order 
was  perfect,  and  all  hearts  seemed  in 
accord.  Though  a  Eoman  Catholic,  Dom 
Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  being  in  the 
city  on  his  American  tour,  during  the 
holdicg  of  the  meetings,  became  an  audi- 
tor, and  was  not  only  deeply  moved  by 


vast  and  unusual  spectacle,  but 
admiration  of  Mr.  Moody's 
fervid  preaching  and  Mr,  Saiikey's  beauti- 
ful songs.  The  New  York  meetings  were 
succeeded  by  visits  from  the  evangelists  to 
the  south  and  west,  with  the  most  benefi- 
cial results. 
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with  the  Veteran  Masters  of  Chess. — Morphy's  Bust  Crowned  with  Laurel  in  Paris — Honors  and 
Testimoniuls  at  Home.— Morphy's  Personal  History. — Early  Aptness  for  Chess.— Skill  When  Twelve 
Years  Old — Introduction  to  the  Public. — At  the  National  Cliess  Congress. — Great  Champions  There. 
— Moiphy  Takes  the  First  Prize. —  Wins  Eighty-one  out  of  Eighty-four  Games. — Professional  Visit 
Abroad. — Challonges  the  Chess  Celebrities. — His  Boyish  Appearance. — Modesty  and  Great  Memory, 
— Aspect  when  at  Play. — His  Brilliant  Combinations — Feats  Performed  in  Paris.— Long  and  Pro- 
found Games — Great  Match  Against  Eight — Unparalleled  Spectacle. — Victor  over  Every  Rival, — 
Without  a  Peer  in  the  World. — Banquets  lo  Him  in  Europe, — America  Proud  of  Her  Son. 


EST  and  good  humor  possessed  the  public  mind,  from  one  end  of  the 
lountry  to  the  other,  as  the  triumphs    of  Paul  Morphy,  the  clicss 
champion  of  the  world,  though  scarcely  yet  attained  to  mftuhood, 
one  after  the  other,  in  an  almost  unbroken  series 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  against  such  odds  as  no 
other  person  of  similar  years  had  ever  before  en- 
countered.    His  name    was  a   pleasant  charm  in 
every  mouth,  and  great  was  the  honor  accorded  to 
America  when  this  New  Orleans  youth  fongbt,  and 
fairly  beat  on  their  own  ground,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  thronging  crowds,  all  the  greatest  profes- 
sors,  not  only  in  England  but  in  Europe,  of  the 
noble  game  of  chess. 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary  yonng  man,  as  given  by  his  biographers  at  the 
period  named,  shows  an  astonishing  natural  adaptation  to  and  fondness  for  the  game, 
combined  with  the  most  patient  and  enduring  study.  He  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  in 
June,  1837.  His  father,  a  lawyer,  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiaaa,  was 
fond  of  chess,  and  taught  it  to  his  son  at  a  very  early  age.  His  inclination  to  it  was  very 
strong,  and  his  assiduity  in  cultivating  it  enormous.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was 
familiar  with  the  moves  of  the  game ;  and  when  he  was  only  twelve,  he  played  with 
the  celebrated  Herr  Lowenthal — a  European  player  of  the  first  strength,  who  happened 
to  be  visiting  the  Crescent  City, — and  the  result  was  that  the  veteran  and  world-famous 
player  lost  two  games  and  drew  one  in  contending  with  this  little  lad.     From  that  time 
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forth,  the  name  of  Paul  Morphy  was  noised 
abroad  in  the  cliess  circles  of  America  with 
groat  commendation ;  few  were  to  be  found 
bold  enough  to  cope  with  him,  and  when 
they  did  so,  it  was  to  meet  with  unvaried 
defeat.  Such  a  phenomenon  as  Morphy 
was  perfectly  unaccountable. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  National 
Chess  Congress  in  New  York,  in  ISSr,  Mr. 
Morphy  was  for  the  first  time  introduced 
to  the  public.  His  youthful  appearance 
and  wonderful  power  soon  made  him  the 
center  of  attraction,  and  as  tlie  labors  of 
the  Congress  proceeded,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  he  would  he  its  champion — a 
position  that  he  finally  won  by  the  remark- 
able force  of  his  combinations  and  the 
marvelous  sliiU  and  foresight  of  his  de- 
signs, winning  some  eighty-one  out  of 
eighty-four  games,  his  opponents  being 
unrivaled  players.  Paulsen,  Lichtenhein, 
Thompson,  Montgomery,  Hammond,  and 
Stanley,  all  succumbed  to  his  superior 
power,  and  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  of 
the  American  Chess  Congress. 

Confident  in  bis  powers,  Morphy  now 
sent  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Staunton,  the 
champioa  of  English  chess,  inviting  him 
to  play  at  a  match,  the  stakes  to  be  five 
thousand  dollars.  But  Mr.  Staunton  de- 
clined, on  account  of  the  distance.  Mr. 
Morphy's  enthusiasm  soon  led  him  to  visit 
England,  and  there  the  youthful  hero  was 
received  with  most  distinguished  atten- 
tions. His  opponents  at  the  chess-board 
were  the  very  strongest  in  the  English 
field,  including  such  men  as  Lowenthal, 
Eoden,  and  other  celebrities.  Mr,  Mor- 
phy's appearance,  during  these  great  strug- 
gles, is  described  by  the  English  press  as 
exceedingly  interesting — indeed,  curious. 
His  slight,  even  boyish  frame,  his  puny 
limbs,  small  face  (though  redeemed  by  the 
high  and  massive  biow  towering  above  it), 
the  almost  infantine  expression  of  his 
features,  rendered  it  difficult  for  English- 
men to  believe  that  this  was  the  great 
mental  phenomenon  of  whom  all  were  talk- 
ing and  at  whom  all  were  marveling.  His 
attitude  was  one  of  remarkable  modesty, 
evidently  quite  unaffected, — not 


of  triumph  in  his  eye,  not  a  flash  of  half- 
concealed  exultation  on  his  choelc ;  nothing 
but  a  perfectly  motionless  and  inscrutable 
impassibility,  a  gazing  calmly  and  stead- 
fastly onwards  to  the  end  in  view,  as  if 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  attain  that 
end,  and  an  utter  disregard  for  any  small 
triumph  of  conquest  for  doing  what  he  was 
irresistibly  compelled  to  do.  And  as  he 
looked,  so  he  was,  invincible.  Game  after 
game  was  won  with  a  precision  tnily  mar- 
velous, and  that  not  so  much  by  what  is 
called  steady  play,  as  by  a  series  of  brill- 
iant combinations,  depending  upon  calcu- 
lations involving  sometimes  many  moves, 
and  followed  out  with  an  unerring  cer- 
tainty that  must  have  been  as  terrible  to 
his  opponent  as  it  was  admirable  to  all  the 
spectators.  During  one  day,  he  played 
and  won  eleven  profound  games,  and,  after 
returning  to  his  lodgings  at  night,  he 
recapitulated  from  memory,  to  a  friend, 
every  game,  pointing  out  the  variations 
minut«ly,  and  demonstrating  the  critical 
positions  at  which  each  was  won  or  lost. 
This  showed  not  only  his  superlative 
genius  as  a  player,  but  also  his  astonishing 
power  of  memory.  Among  his  antago- 
nists in  London  was  the  renowned  Mr. 
Lowenthal ;  fourteen  games  were  played, 
of  which  Mr.  Morphy  won  nine,  Mr.  Low- 
enthal three,  and  two  were  drawn.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Morphy  was  victorious  over  all 
who  opposed  him,  in  London,  and  on  the 
Continent  it  was  the  same. 

In  Paris,  he  encountered  such  men  as 
Harrwitz,  Eiviere,  Laroche,  Joumoud,  and 
Devinck;  but  the  most  celebrated  rival 
with  whom  ho  was  matched,  while  in 
Europe,  was  Adolph  Anderssen,  the  ac- 
knowledged champion  of  German  chess, — 
the  result  of  this  match  being  Morphy 
seven,  Anderssen  two,  drawn  two.  Though 
deprived  of  his  long-enjoyed  supremacy  as 
the  king  among  European  chessmen,  An- 
derssen magnanimously  said  :  "  Mr.  Mor- 
phy always  plays,  not  merely  the  best,  but 
the  very  best  move ;  and  if  we  play  the 
move  only  approximately  correct,  we  are 
sure  to  lose.  Nobody  can  hope  to  gain 
more  than  a  game,  now  and  then,  from 
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him."  And  again,  this  great  master  of 
chess  said  of  his  conqueror,  "It  is  impossi- 
ble to  play  chess  better  than  Mr.  Morphy; 
if  there  be  any  difforenco  in  strength 
between  him  and  Labour  don  nais,  it  is  in 
his  favor."  Another  great  player,  after 
trying  him,  said:  "It  is  of  no  use ;  it  is 
uneeriMinty  stnicigling  against  certainty." 
Such  astounding  feats  as  those  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Morphy,  in  Paris,  brought 
the  excitement  in  the  chess-playing  world 
of  that  city  up  to  white  heat ;  and  the 
memo  bl  as  hhpljedg  t 
and  b  t  bl  df  Id  d  ght  f  th  b  t 
player      f  P  t  tim     Id      m    to 
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roo  ncl  d  g  the  1  11  d  tables  was 
sh  t  otf  fro  the  on  d  by  a  d  a  1 
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kept  the  ga  i  e  and  t  o  tl  r  gentlen  e 
Messrs  Jo  rno  1  t  d  Ri  ere  c  ed  out 
the  moTe  or  ar  ed  them  from  one  r  khh 
to  tl  e  otl  01  The  ad  ersa  e""  f  Mr 
Morfh'i  were  all  e  ther  oil  0  m  Idle-agel 
n  en  and  en  nent  as  si  Ilful  player 
The  boards  of  the  eight  players  were  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and  at  half-pasfc  twelve 
o'clock  the  game  commenced,  Mr.  Morphy 
playing  first,  and  calling  out  the  same 
move  for  all  the  eight  boards,  KP  2.  At 
seven  o'clocJc,  No.  7  was  beaten  with  an 
unlooked-for  check-mate.  Soon  after  eight 
o'clock,  No.  6  abandoned  the  game  as 
hopeless;  and,  half  an  hour  later.  No.  6 
played  for  and  gained  a  draw  game.  "Nos. 
1,  2,  and  3,  were  soon  after  beaten.  At 
ten  o'clock.  No.  4  made  the  blind  player 
accept  a  draw  game,  hut  it  was  half-past 
ten  before  M.  Seguin,  No,  8,  a  very  old 
gentleman,  who  contended  with  great  des- 
peration, was  beaten.     Thus  he  beat  six. 


while  two,  who  acted  on  the  defensive  and 
only  sought  a  draw  game— equivalent  to  a 
defeat— effected  their  purpose. 

During  the  entire  game,  which  lasted 
just  ten  hours,  Mr.  Morphy  sat  with  his 
knees  and  eyes  against  the  bare  walls, 
never  once  rising  or  looking  toward  the 
audience,  nor  even  taking  a  particle  of 
drink  or  other  refreshment.  His  only 
movements  were  those  of  crossing  bis  legs 
from  side  to  side,  and  occasionally  thump- 
ing a  tune  with  his  fingers  on  the  arms  of 
th      1  H  1      t  1  s  -with- 

1 1  h      ]    Td      A  1 1   2,  3,  6, 

d         h  t    p  t    th      t     dard  of 

th      tl       tl         il  J  h     f    qnently 


O^f^z^^ 


made  his  moves  instantaneously  after  re- 
ceiving theirs.  He  was  calm  throughout, 
and  never  made  a  mistake,  nor  did  he  call 
a  move  twice.  And,  as  around  each  of  the 
eight  boards  there  was  a  large  collection  of 
superior  chess  players,  who  gave  their  ad- 
vice freely,  and  who  had  eight  times  longer 
to  study  their  play  in  than  the  single  player, 
Mr.  Morphy  played  certainly  against  fifty 
men,  and  they  never  ceased  for  a  moment 
making  supposed  moves,  and  studying  their 
game  most  thoroughly,,  during  the  long 
intervals  that  necessarily  fell  to  each  board. 
At  the  end  of  the  game,  a  triumphant 
shout  of  applause  went  up  from  the  three 
hundred  throats  present,  many  of  them 
Englishmen  and  Americans  (among  the 
latter  was  Professor  Morse,  who  took  a 
deep  interest  in  this  extraordinary  game). 
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but  mucb  tbe  largpr  numlier  were  French. 
Morphy  did  not  aeem  at  all  fatigued,  and 
appeared  so  modest  that  the  frenzy  of  the 
I"i'ench  linew  no  bounds.  He  was  shaken 
by  the  hand  and  complimented  till  be  bung 
down  bis  bead  in  confusion.  One  gray- 
haired  old  man,  an  octogenarian  chess- 
player, stroked  Mr.  Morpliy's  hair  with  his 
hands,  as  he  would  a  child  of  his  own,  and 
showered  him  with  terms  of  endearment. 
The  waiters  of  the  cafe  had  formed  a  pleas- 
ant conspiracy  to  carry  Morpby  in  triumph 
on  their  shoulders,  hut  the  multitude  was 
so  compact  and  demonstrative  that  they 
could  not  get  near  him,  and  finally  had  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  These  blindfold 
games  be  also  played  with  equal  success  in 
Birmingham. 

No  leas  a  man  than  Mr.  Mongredien, 
the  president  of  the  London  chess  eliib, 
went  to  Paris,  still  further  to  satisfy  him- 
self aa  to  the  real  merit  of  Mr.  Morphy'a 
playing,  and  as  to  the  rank  he  ought  to 
occupy.  Mr.  Mongredien  and  Mr.  Morpby 
played  eight  games,  one  of  «hich,  the  first 
one,  was  drawn,  and  the  others  were 
gained  by  Mr.  Morpby.  In  this  trial  of 
skill,  two  facts  were  remarked  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Morphy's  playing — which  were  also 
almost  universally  remarked  in  his  games 
when  contesting  with  a  first-rate  player. 
These  were,  that  he  seldom  won  the  first 
grime,  and  that  up  to  about  the  twentieth 
move  he  rarely  shovved  any  superiority 
over  bis  competitor.  It  was  only  after 
that  point  in  the  game,  that  he  commenced 
those  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for 
moves  which  astonished  the  audience  and 
crushed  his  antagonist  beyond  hope  of 
recovery. 

Previously  to  his  departure  from  Paris, 
a  splendid  banquet  was  given  him,  on 
which  occasion  the  most  eminent  French 
players  did  him  the  unprecedented  honor 
of  crowning  bis  bust  with  laurel 

Eeturning  to  America,  the  young  Achil- 
les of  Cheaa  was  everywhere  received  with 
spontaneous  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm, 
and  in  the  great  cities  be  was  the  lecipi 
ont  of  splendid  teatimonials,  worthy  of  his 
achievements  and 


It  was  in  New  York,  that  Mr.  Morphy 
was  honored  with  such  an  ovation  as  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  earth's  greatest  heroes, 
and  still  more  rarely  in  simple  recognition 
of  a  peculiar  talent  or  genius.  About  fif- 
teen hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
in  attendance  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
presentation  speech  was  made  by  John 
Van  Buren,  to  which  Mr.  Morphy  replied 
in  a  neat  and  graceful  manner.  The 
cadeaux  which  he  received  from  the  chess 
club  were  of  dazzling  magnificence,— ^iheas 
men  in  gold,  boards  of  equally  costly  mate- 
rial, wreaths  of  silver  in  imitation  of  laurel, 
costly  watches,  etc.,  etc. 

To  the  tune  of  "See  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes,"  Mr.  Morphy  entered  the 
thronged  and  magnificent  hall.  As  the 
procession  rea^-hed  the  platform,  and  the 
fiffure  of  Morphy  became  visible  to  the 
great  body  of  the  audience,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  assemblage  was  intense.  Amidst 
almost  deafening  applause,  the  youthful 
champion  took  a  seat  assigned  him  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor,  and  calmly 
surveyed  the  exciting  scene.  To  those 
who  had  not  seen  the  victor  before,  his 
extreme  youth,  mild  expression  and  unas- 
suming manner,  were  matters  of  complete 
but  most  pleasurable  surprise.  The  hero 
i>f  the  Cafi?  de  Regence,  the  successful 
competitor  of  Harrwitz  and  Anderssen,  the 
champion  of  the  world  in  the  profound 
game  of  chess,  was  but  a  lad  in  appearance 
and  demeanor,  and  evidently  without  the 
least  self-consciousness   of  his  marvelous 

Mr,  Van  Buren,  in  his  eloquent  present- 
ation speech,  gave  a  short  review  of  the 
history  of  chess  and  of  the  eminent  per- 
sonages who  had  distinguished  themselves 
as  players  ;  alluded  to  the  rapid  course  and 
achievements  of  Mr.  Morphy,  who,  in 
1857,  commenced  his  career  in  New  Or- 
leans, and,  early  in  1868,  was  the  acknowl- 
edged victor,  over  all  competitors,  at  New 
York,  and  had  reached  the  culminating 
point  in  the  halls  of  Paris  and  London ; 
spoke  of  the  thousand  and  more  years  in 
which  chess  had  been  known  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  world — that  it  had  been  taught 
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and  valued  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in 
the  remote  regions  of  Iceland — throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  and  in  many  parts  even  of 
Africa;  instanced  Franklin,  Charlemagne, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  Leo  X.,  Voltaire,  all 
oi  whom  were  lovers  of  the  game,  and 
Mapoleon,  who  had  played  in  the  identical 
cafe  where  Mi.  Morphy  had  won  his  victo- 
ries. The  orator  then  read  a  letter  from 
Professor  Morse,  who  mentioned  being 
present  at  one  of  the  games  in  Paris, 
where  Mr,  Morphy  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  A  quotation  was  also 
read  from  Dr.  Franklin's  writings,  in 
which  he  ivowed  liimielf  the  friend  of  the 
chess  1  oari  pointing  out  its  representation 


to  name  you  "the  chivalrous  Bayard  of 
Chess,"  But  it  is  not  for  your  qualities 
or  conduct  only  as  a  chess  player,  that  I 
have  united  in  this  proceeding.  Your 
intercourse  with  yotit  friends  here,  the 
accounts  we  have  from  New  Orleans,  the 
uniform  representations  from  abroad,  all 
concur  in  showing  that  in  high-bred  cour- 
tesy, true  generosity  and  courage,  innate 
modesty  and  strict  integrity,  you  have 
illustrated  at  home  and  abroad  the  charac- 
ter of  an  American  gentleman ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  with  unaffected  pride,  that  I 
have  become  the  medium  of  conveying  to 
you  the  sentimpnts  that  I  have  expressed 
in  I  thdt  I  a^am  offer  for  your  acceptance 


of  real  life  in  inculcating  foresight,  circum 
spection,  and  principles  of  assault  ai  d 
defense. 

After  felicitously  describing  Mr,  Mor 
phy's  position  to  be  like  one  laying  as  de 
his  weapons,  and  sighing,  with  Alexandei 
that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conq  ei 
Mr.  Van  Bureii  closed  by  saying :  "  Mr. 
Morphy — Tour  readiness  to  engage  at  all 
times,  and  with  all  comers,  in  chess  con- 
tests— your  refusal  to  make  tho  condition 
of  your  health  an  excuse  or  a  reason  for 
declining — your  utter  rejection  of  all  ad- 
vantages that  might  he  your  due  in  a  con- 
test, and  the  intrepid  spirit  you  manifested 
at  Paris,  induced  Mons,  St.  Arnaut,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  frankest  of  yonr  adversaries. 


th  s  tppiopr  ate  token  of  the  regard  of 
your  CO  ntrymen  and  of  their  recognition 

f  your  ser  ccb  The  orator  concluded 
by  a  k  ng  the  ast  vi\  ence  to  unite  with 
h  n  n  welcom  ng  w  th  ■ill  the  honors 
Faul  Mo  p!      the  C!  ss  fliamj  ion  of  the 

Wo  11  and  sat  dowi  n  dat  the  wildest 
applause. 

Mr.  Morphy,  on  rising  to  respond,  grace- 
fully accepted  the  gift,  and,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  spoke  of  chess,  "  the  kingly 
pastime,"  as  a  game  that  "  never  has  been 
and  never  can  be  aught  but  a  recreation. 
It  should  not  be  indulged  in  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  and  more  serious  avocations 
— should  not  absorb  the  mind  or  engross 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  worship  at  its 
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fihrine;  but  should  be  kept  in  the  hack- 
grOTiml  and  restrained  witliin  its  province. 
As  a  mere  game,  a  relaxation  from  the 
severer  pursuits  of  life,  it  is  deserving  of 
high  commendation.  It  is  not  only  the 
most  delightful  and  scientific,  but  the  most 
moral  of  amusements.  Unlike  other  games, 
in  which  lucre  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
contestants,  it  recommends  itself  to  the 
wise,  by  the  fact  that  its  mimic  battles  are 
fought  for  no  prize  but  honor.  It  is  emi- 
nently and  emphatically  the  philosopher's 
game.  Let  the  chess-board  supersede  the 
card-table,  and  a  great  improvement  will 
be  visible  in  the  morals  of  the  community  " 
Mr  Morphy's  minner  and  matter  won 
upon  ill  hearts  and  his  pleasant  speech 
was  folbwed  ly  deafening  cheers 

Another  f,rand  oration  awaited  Jlr 
Mirphy  at  Boston  to  which  ity  he  pro- 
ceeded soon  ifter  the  close  of  tht,  elegant 
hospitalities  extei  led  him  n  New  lork 
On  arriving  in  Bost  n  Mi  M  i^hy  g  ve 
a  public  reception  unler  the  auip  ces  t 
the  Boston  Chess  Club  whose  guest  he 
was  A  bnlhant  company  of  friends  and 
admirers  assembled  at  an  eirly  houi  ind 
on  Mr  Morphy  making  his  apj  eoian  e  he 
was  utiherel  into  a  reception  room  i\here 
a  large  number  of  gentlemen  lowded 
around  him  eiger  to  see  anl  gieet  the 
youthful  hero  of  numberless  chess  i  attles 
After  having  been  mtroluced  to  several  of 
the  mist  d  stinguished  persons  preseat 
Mr  Morphy  was  conducted  into  a  Uige 
and  magnificent  apartment  of  the  club  and 
seated  himself  at  a  chess  table,  which  was 
surrounded  by  ladies  of  beauty  and  fashion. 

Mr.  Motphy  quietly  proceeded  to  ar- 
range the  chess-men,  seemingly  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  conspic- 
uous mark  of  multitudes  of  bright  and 
beautiful  eyes.  Mr.  W.  E.  Broughton, 
who  was  considered  one  of  the  best  players 
in  the  city,  was  selected  as  Mr.  Morphy's 
opponent.  In  order  to  lessen  the  crowd, 
which  was  very  large,  arrangements  were 
made  to  announce  the  moves  in  the  oppo- 
site room,  and  the  various  tables  therein 
were  speedily  surrounded  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  game.     The  game  and  com- 


ments commenced  simultaneously,  Mr. 
Morphy  givin<r  his  oppiDnent  the  odds  of 
the  Queen's  Knight.  President  Sparks, 
Professor  Longfellow,  Professor  Pierce,  E. 
H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Hon.  Josiali  Quincy,  Jr., 
Mayor  Lincoln,  Professor  Huntington, 
and  other  eminent  men,  were  present,  and 
exhibited  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  game,  at  every  successive  step. 

Mr.  Morphy's  moves  were  sudden, — gen- 
erally made  on  the  instant.  Mr.  Brough- 
ton moved  only  after  the  most  careful 
study.  "  Do  you  understand  the  game  ?  " 
inquired  one  venerable  and  distinguished 
gentleman  of  anotlier.  "  No ;  but  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  Morphy ;  he  seems  so 
modest  and  self-possessed."  "  That's  true ; 
there  is  something  extraordinary  in  liis 
afpeaiance,  but  I  can't  really  make  out 
what  it  is."  People  generally  conversed 
m  whispers,  during  the  exciting  joust, 
pionouncing  his  moves  "fertile,"  "brill- 
iant "dashing,"  and  one  young  gentle- 
man declared  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that 
the  jiuthful  champion  was  a  "perfect 
■itunner."  Gentlemen  of  advanced  years 
xbhcrted,  when  the  game  was  half-finished, 
that  Mr.  Broughton  "  didn't  stand  any 
s  rt  of  a  chance."  The  game  lasted  until 
ten  0  lock,  when  Mr.  Broughton  acknowl- 
clgci  that  he  was  vanquished,  and  Mr. 
Morphy  was  then  introduced  to  a  large 
nu  nber  of  admirers,  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
n  1  the  great  majority  of  whom  had 
lemamed  standing  during  the  entire  even- 
ing, 60  great  was  their  interest  in  the 
game. 

Por  several  successive  days,  Mr,  Morphy 
was  the  recipient  of  the  most  ilattering 
attentions  m  Boston, — feted  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  and  waited  upon  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  city  and  state, — 
in  all  of  which  he  maintained  the  same 
modest  and  unassuming  demeanor  with 
which  fame  had  so  long  stamped  him.  He 
won  golden  opinions  from  all  who  observed 
or  came  in  contact  with  him. 

But  the  most  notable  event  in  Mr.  Mor- 
phy's reception  at  Boston,  was  the  grand 
banquet  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Eevere 
House,   May  31st,   by  the   Boston  Chess 
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Club.  All  the  arrangements  for  the  even- 
ing were  of  the  jfiost  superb  and  costly 
description,  the  tables  were  covered  with 
the  choicest  viands,  and  tlie  finest  of  music 
enlivened  the  occasion.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  at  the  tables  were  Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce, 
Huntington,  and  Sparks,  Judge  Parker, 
President  Walker,  of  Harvard  College,  J. 
E.  Lowell,  E.  P.  "Whipple,  James  T. 
Fields,  Judge  Thomas,  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes, 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  Lincoln,  Sen- 
ator Wilson,  and  many  others. 

Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  presided,  and  made 
a  felicitous  address  of  welcome  to  the  guest 
of  the  evening,  who,  he  declared,  had  hon- 
ored all  who  glory  in  the  name  of  Ameri- 
cans, as  the  hero  of  a  long  series  of  blood- 
less battles,  won  for  the  common  country. 


Dr.  Holmes  concluded  by  giving,  as  a  sen- 
timent, "  The  health  o£  Paul  Morphy,  the 
world's  cliess  champion :  His  peaceful  bat- 
tles have  "helped  to  achieve  a  new  revolu- 
tion ;  his  youthful  triumphs  have  added  a 
new  clause  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." On  rising  to  respond,  Mr. 
Morphy  was  received  with  nine  tumultu- 
ous cheers.  He  spobe  of  the  unaffected  dif- 
fidence with  which  he  stood  in  the  presence 
of  such  an  intellectual  audience,  gracefully 
tendered  his  thanks  for  the  cordial  welcome 
extended  him,  and  remarked  upon  chess  as 
the  best  relaxation  amidst  the  more  serious 
pursuite  of  life,  and,  as  such,  afforded  an 
excellent  discipline  for  the  mind.  Mr. 
Morphy's  appearance  was  exceedingly  pre- 
possessing, and  ail  hearts  were  united  in 
his  favor. 
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BURNING  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP  AUSTRIA,  ON  HER  "WAY 
FROM    HAMBURG  TO  NEW  YORK.— 1858. 


She  Takes  Fire  on  the  Eleventh  Bay,  from  Combuetion  of  (he  Hot  Tar  Used  in  Fumigation,— Three 
Decks  Instantly  in  a  Blaze,  —Inability  to  Stop  the  Engines— The  Ship  Continues  on  Her  Course  in 
Furious  Flames —Torture  and  Death  in  Fvery  Form —Nearly  Five  Hundred  Men,  Women,  and 
Children  Lost —A  Ho  Chan  n  1  e  Bucket  of  Tar —S  dden  and  Singular  Ignition.—HapidHeadway 
of  the  Fl  mea— TI  ey  T^ap  Up  e  &1  on  Is  — Powe  lesanea.  of  the  Officers.— The  Captain  Fanio- 
Stricken— F  n  c  Conduc  of  Paeseiigers- Swampngof  e  Boats,— Children  Trodden  Under  Foot 
e  Hea  — 8h  eks  and  Cr  es  — Be  ng  Robs  ed  Al  ve. — Only  One  Boat  Afloat.— Jump, 
ng  Into  the  Waves, — Last  Embrace  of 
I  Lovers,  —  Adieus  of  Husbandi  and 
vea. — Seven  Brothers  and  Sisters. — 
St  uggles  of  tlie  Firemen. — A  Living 
V,  all  of  Fire.— Fate  of  the  Women.— 
Fa  her  and  Son, — "A  Sdll" — Rescue 
of  a  Few. 


'  TARTLINt  ani  te  He  ai  was  the  tragedy  o*  tiie  foandering  of  the  Central 
America  n  September  ISW  tie  horror  wh  h  nvested  the  hurning  of  the  steamer 
Austria  n  b  [  teml  e  1S58  w  th  1  er  pre  u  fre  gl  t  of  hundreds  of  human  beings, 
sent  sui  1   a  th    11  of  ago  >  through  t    o  cont  ne  ts  a.  no  mortal  pen  can  fitly  describe. 

The  Austr  a  was  ne  of  tl  e  four  screw  ateam  rs  of  the  New  York  and  Hamburg  line, 
was  con  tni  ted  of  ron  ind  n  proj  ort  on  t  he  s  ze  ited  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
strongest  steamers  tl  at  e  er  crossed  the  Atlint  c  Tl  e  leasurement  of  this  noble  craft 
was  two  tho  aa    I  five  h  ndred  to  s 

The  11  fated  1  p  on  n  a  led  by  Cajtan  Heydtmann,  sailed  from  Hamburg  for 
Southampton  and  Ne  v  To  1  on  tl  e  se  ond  of  'lei  tember,  1858,  with  passengers  and 
crew  nuo  ber  ng  fi  e  1  u  drel  and  th  rty  e  gl  t  souls  0  i  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
Captain  Heydtman  nl  the  ph^s  c  a  gave  orders  to  have  the  vessel  fumigated,  and 
the  fourth  office  is  1  ged  n  tl  the  secut  on  of  tl  e  cider.  He  directed  the  boaf^ 
swain's  mate  to  til  e  a  bu  ket  of  tai  tnd  ■*  j  e  e  of  hot  iron,  and  go  into  the  forward 
steerage  to  f  m  git  t  They  1  eatel  a  (  ce  of  cha  and  clipped  it  into  the  tar,  to 
make  a  moke  b  t  the  cl  a  n  was  so  hot  tl  at  t  set  the  tar  on  fire.  At  the  same  time, 
the  othe  ond  f  tl  hi  becan  e  too  1  ot  to  1  H  and  the  boatswain's  mate  let  it  fall, 
thus  upsetting  the  bucket  of  tar,  which,  being  already  on  fire,  rapidly  spread  over  the 
deck  in  all  directions.  The  flames  from  the  tar  immediately  set  fire  to  the  berths  and 
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tt  th      steerage,    and  spread 

1     g  tl      d    k       th  incredible  rapidity. 
I  t     t  t        through  the  gangways 

t     th     h  t  h      Y      t  the  entrance  of  the 
fi    t       d  1      bins  toward  the  poop, 

bl  p  th      ^h  them  like  a  blaat  fur- 

n  d  th  tting  off  all  retreat  for 

th        wh  h  low.     The  cause  of  the 

fl  t    g   to   all   parts   of    the 

1  d  ly     vas,  that  the  day  was 

J    pi  t    th     wind    light,    with    a 

tl         —     1     1  order  to  fumigate  the 

1  m       th        tjhly,  all  the  port-holes, 

t  t  a  d    1  ois  in  the  bulkheads, 

w         p       d  t      11  w  of  a  free  circulation 

f  d  [1  te  ventilation.     Thus, 

1       tl        h  nutes,  the  upper  deck 

amidships  was  on  flre. 

And  now,  an  instantaneous  panic  arose, 
paralysing  alike  the  ship's  company  and 
the  passengers. 

Every  one  on  board  appeared  perfectly 
wild,  the  women  crying  out,  "The  ship  is 
on  flre  !  What  will  become  of  us  ?  "  Some  ■ 
gave  themselves  up  to  despair  at  once,  and 
engaged  in  loud  and  distressing  appeals  of 
prayer ;  others  shrieked  and  screamed ; 
others,  again,  swooned  and  became  help- 
less, and  almost  unconscious  of  the  awful 
fate  that  awaited  them,  of  being  burned 
alive ;  while  but  a  small  number,  compara- 
tively, of  the  human  beings  on  board,  had 
presence  of  mind  and  firmness  enough  to 
go  properly  to  work  to  save  themselves, 
and  even  those  met  with  impediments 
which  too  frequently  exist  in  such  contin- 
gencies to  the  saving  of  life. 

Although  there  were  ten  boats,  capable 
of  doing  effective  service,  they  were  found 
transfixed,  as  it  were,  to  the  chocks  on 
which  they  were  kept,  ba  though  they  had 
been  riveted  to  them  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  never  be  required.  The 
hose,  designed  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire, 
was  out  of  order,  and  the  panic-stricken 
captain,  instead  of  organizing  his  officers 
and  crew  for  energetic  action  in  attempt- 
ing to  subdue  thi 
impracticable,  in 
the  transfer  of  the  women  and  children, 
lost  all  command  of  himself,     On  hearing 


of  the  fire,  he  rushed  up  bareheaded  to  the 
deck,  and  when  he  saw  the  flames  ex- 
claimed, "  We  are  all  lost !  "  In  running 
aft  to  the  quarter-deck,  he  bad  to  travel 
through  the  flre,  which  already  separated 
the  fore  part  from  the  aft  part  of  the  ship. 
Captain  Heydtmann,  therefore,  in  break- 
ing the  flames,  was  much  injured  ;  he  was 
seen  later,  by  the  first  officer,  standing  on 
the  quartei--deck,  apparently  stunned  by 
the  injury  he  had  received.  He  was  seen 
again,  trying  to  get  out  a  boat,  but  which, 
when  let  down,  was  swamped,  and  he,  fall- 
ing into  the  sea — though  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers state  that  they  saw  him  jump 
overboard — was  soon  left  far  behind. 

Such  was  the    terrible    confusion    now 
prevailing    that   children    were    trodden 
under  f  o  t  by  th      Id       It      tip 
gers ;  som    p  p     1  ft       t     th 

rigging,       tl      gl  tl    y         Id  b  d  n 

that  waj        th  g  b  g       t      I  ff 

their  heavy    1  tl  1    th       t    p    p 

themselv      f      tl     fi     1  t    f  j  mp    g 

overboard       d  g  th         k    f  b      g 

picked  up      Th  t  d         ^  1      1     t- 


roll  on  tl 


1 


1 


to  which  b     1 1      tt     d  t         d 

under  tl         m        d     f  ffi  b- 

otScer.      B  t  th  111 

getting  t    tl      1      t.  by  tl      f       t     i 
gers,  wl        1      dy  h  d         h  d   t     th 
The  boat  tl        t    b       1  ht 

fire,  this      1    b      g         t       J       I  t     th 
flames.     0    tl     1    b       If        b    t    w 
lowered,  1    t  tl  f  th  h  d 

before  r      h         th  t      b     th     p    pi 

overcrowd    gtb  d        I     t    I       g  t 

safely  afloat. 

The  single  boat  which  thus  reached  the 
water  without  being  smashed,  was  one  of 
the  large  metallic  life-boats ;  it  was  at  first, 
when  lowered  down,  filled  with  people,  hut 
the  weight  was  so  great  that  many  of 
them  fell  out  when  the  boat  reached  the 
water.  Thirty  succeeded  in  keeping  on, 
but  the  boat  capsized  several  times,  being 
full  of  water,  and  seven  men  were  drowned 
thereby.  There  then  remained  in  the 
boat  the  first  officer  and  six  of  the  crew, 
besides  one  steward  and  fifteen  passengers. 
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len  tL  s  boat  got 
frpp  of  tl  e  teamei  lut  is  the  boat  wia 
d  fiic  It  of  manage  pnt  •»  d  the  vessel 
was  1 11  g  ng  ahead  tl  e  t>  o  becan  b  soon 
separate  1  Tl  ey  tr  ed  hard  to  b^ll  the 
iitei  out  of  tl  e  boat  b  t  1  d  not  succeed 
it  1  a  rait  vas  nstr  cted  of  the  oars  a  1 
I  istb  beloi  gii  g  to  the  boat  ujon  ivb  ch 
the  passengers  were  placed,  and  then,  the 
boat  being  cleared  of  water,  they  were  put 
on  board  again.  About  one  hour  after 
having  left  the  steamer,  they  got  sight  of 
the  Erench  bark  Maurice,  and  on  reaching 


her  foui  d  the  third  officer  and  some  of  the 
pa  sei  gera  alrtady  on  board. 

As  the  flames  i  creased,  the  poor,  ter- 
ror stuck  en  creat  les  on  the  bowsprit 
jumped  11  to  the  witer  as  their  clothes 
caugl  t  on  fire  One  woman,  with  two 
dauyhtp  s  L  sbed  them,  both,  and  then, 
putting  her  ai  is  around  them,  all  three 
Jumped  into  the  water. 

An  English  lady,  who  came  on  board  at 
Southampton,  had  three  children  with  her 
— a  girl  about  five  years  old,  a  boy  about 
three,  and  a  babe  in  her  arms.     The  hua- 
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band  ha,d  jumped  over,  and  as  the  flamea 
grew  hotter  and  burned  more  fiercely,  she 
took  her  little  girl,  kissed  her,  and  threw 
her  into  the  water.  She  then  took  the  boy, 
a  fair,  healthy  little  fellow,  embraced  him, 
gave  him  her  last  kiss,  and  threw  him  in  ; 
he  struck  on  his  back  and  struggled  very 
hard,  rising  to  the  surface  three  separate 
times,  calling  out  "  Mamma,"  each  time, 
in  the  most  piteous  tones,  then  sunk  to 
rise  no  more.  The  poor  woman  then 
clasped  her  haby  to  her  hreast  and  jumped 
in  with  it,  kissing  it  repeatedly  as  they 
sank  to  the  bottom. 

A  young  man  who  was'  in  the  second 
cabin,  and  who  was  going  to  California  to 
join  hia  brother,  had  his  sister  with  him,  a 
girl  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 
In  Older  to  sa'ie  her  from  the  hre,  he 
fastened  a  rope  around  hei  hodj ,  and 
makmg  one  end  fatt  to  the  deck,  let  her 
down  o^er  the  side  of  the  vessel  He  then 
put  another  rope  d,iound  his  oy\  n  hodj ,  and 
let  himself  down ,  hut  the  lope  was  not 
well  f'Wtened,  and,  aa  he  jumped  down  it 
slipped  from  under  his  aims  ind  caught 
him  around  the  thioat  As  he  struck  the 
water,  the  wa^cs  dashed  hira.  against  the 
vessel's  side,  and,  filling  hoik  ag«n,  he 
was  quickly  choked  to  death — liis  sister 
meanwhile  shrieking,  " Hdp  '  hdp  '  uill 
nobody  hdp  my  brother"^"  When  la^t 
seen,  the  poor  girl  was  hanging  theie, 
and  ciymg  w  th  the  waves 
'  the  dead  bodj  f  her  Inthei 
her   eiery  m  rnent 

feimilar  m  sadness  was  the  ca  e  of  an 
Engl  shman  about  flftj  years  of  ige  who 
with  his  wife  criwleJ  <i  t  on  the  bowspnt 
as  far  as  they  could  and  as  the  flames 
approiched  thej  clasped  the  i  aims  arou  id 
each  other,  gave  one  last  kiss,  jumped  into 
the  water,  and  sank  immediately.  And 
so,  brothers  and  sisters,  fathers  and  sons, 
mothers  and  daughters,  husbands  and 
wives,  lovingly  embraced  each  other,  and 
plunged  into  the  waves. 

Indescribably  heart-rending  was  the 
pcone  on  the  quarter-deck.  Passengers 
were  rushing  frantically  to  and  fro — hus- 
bands seeking  their  wives,  wives  in  search 


of  their  husbands,  relatives  looking  after 
relatives,  parents  lamenting  the  loss  of 
their  children,  some  wholly  paralyzed  by 
fear,  others  madly  crying  to  be  saved,  but 
a  few  perfectly  calm  and  collected.  The 
flames  pressed  so  closely  upon  them,  that 
here,  as  at  the  bowsprit,  multitudes  leaped 
over,  and  met  a  watery  grave,  the  same 
scenes  being  exhibited,  of  relatives  clasped 
in  mutual  embrace,  plunging  together  into 
the  abyss  of  death.  Two  beautiful  girls, 
supposed  to  be  sisters,  jumped  over,  and 
sank  kissing  each  other.  A  missionary 
and  wife  leaped  into  the  sea  together,  and 
the  stewardess  and  assistant  steward,  arm 
ill  arm,  followed.  So,  too,  lovers  in  tender 
embrace,  met  the  a^vful  fate  before  them. 

One  Hungarian  gentleman,  with  seven 
fine  children,  four  of  them  gvrls,  inade  htt 
•Wife  jump  %n,  then  blessed  }ns  si  v  eldest 
children,  madf  them,  jump  in  one  after 
another,  and  folloutd  them,  wzth  anmjant 

Thus,  m  twos  and  threes,  or  singly,  th© 
whole  company  met  their  fate  foeveial 
hesitated  to  leap  from  the  burning  ship 
until  the  last  moment,  is  the  height  was 
twentj  two  feet,  and  were  onli,  at  length, 
compelled  to  throw  themsehes  off  to  a^oid 
a  more  frightful  death  In  half  in  hour, 
not  a  soul  wai  to  be  seen  on  the  poop 

Such  was  the  fearful  progress  of  the  fire, 
that,  almost  from  the  verj  first,  the  flames 
leaj  ed  uj  the  &lirouds,  and  licked  along 
the  yards  until  the  sails  were  in  a  furious 
blaze  so  th  it  burning  fragments  of  them 
were  continually  falling  on  the  persons  of 
those  below  and  setting  the  dresses  of  the 
ladies  on  fire  One  garment  after  another 
was  m  this  way  destroyed,  and  the  loss 
oi  each  irti  le  of  clothing  only  exposed 
the  peiaon  more  md  moie  to  the  intense 
heat.  When  they  could  no  longer  he-u 
up  under  this  torture,  they  sought  lelief 
in  the  yawning  ocean  Some,  however, 
endured  eveiy  possible  suffering,  befoie 
taking  this  great  and  final  step,  a  few  of 
the  ladies,  indeed,  bomg  almost  disrobed 
before  leaping,  as  at  last  they  were  com 
pelled  to,  into  the  laws  of  death  The 
men,  tflo,  withstood  the  scorching  of  their 
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bodies  until  they  wore  forced  by  ita  terror 
into  the  briny  deep,  where  they  were  gen- 
erally engulfed  at  once.  The  women  who 
had  any  garments  left,  would  be  buoyed 
lip  for  a  moment  by  them ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  they  disappeared  as  suddenly  as 
if  some  unseen  power  below  had  caught 
them  and  dragged  them  under. 

But  the  fate  of  the  firemen  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  oven  more  dreadful. 
Some  of  the  passengers  who,  after  jump- 
ing overboard,  were  so  fortunate  aa  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming  and  floating  on 
pieces  of  timber,  stated  that  when  they 
were  in  the  water,  they  saw-  agonixing 
/tuman  faces  protruding  from,  the  lower 
tier  of  port-holes,  close  to  the  water,  as 
though  they  were  trying  to  force  their 
way  out,  while  the  bright  flames  were 
shining  behind  them.  These  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  firemen  and  engineers, 
surrounded  by  a  living  wall  of  fire.  When 
the  Austria  left  Southampton,  she  drew 
only  sixteen  feet  of  water,  and  at  the  time 
of  this  catastrophe  probably  a  foot  or  so 
less,  so  that  she  was  about  twenty  feet  out 
of  water.  Hearing  a  loud  cry  of  anguish, 
one  of  the  passengers  looked  over  the 
steamer'a  side,  and  there  discovered  a 
man's  head  projecting  from  a  port-hole, 
the  poor  fellow  seemingly  making  efforts 
to  force  his  way  through  the  narrow  aper- 
ture, but  on  either  side  of  his  head  a  vol- 
ume of  flame  was  streaming  forth,  thus 
giving  the  appearance  that  his  body  was 
wrapped  in  flames. 

The  account  given  of  the  struggle  and 
fate  of  Mr.  Eoaen,  as  related  by  his  son, 
is  full  of  mournful  interest,  exhibiting,  as 
it  does,  the  warmth  of  parental  instincts, 
and  the  somewhat  questionable  filial  duti- 
fulness  and  affection  of  the  son.  The  latter 
says  :  My  father  and  I  ran  forward  to  es- 
cape the  fire,  and  were  followed  by  the  other 
passengers.  I  saw  the  fire  pouring  out 
through  the  skylights.  In  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  more,the  cry  ran  fore  and  aft,  "  To 
the  boaia  ! "  All  bands  then  crowded  into 
theboat3,which  had  been  hanging in-board, 
but  were  now  swung  out  by  the  davits.  The 
first  mate  mounted  the  rail  near  the  forward 


boat  on  the  port  side,  in  which  we  were 
sitting  with  a  large  crowd  of  other  passen- 
gers. He  ordered  all  of  us  to  get  out  of 
the  boat,  so  that  it  could  be  lowered.  But 
as  fast  aa  one  set  got  out,  others  rushed 
into  their  places,  and  we  also  went  back  to 
our  first  seat.  The  first  mate  then  took  a 
sailor's  knife  and  cut  the  tackle,  and  the 
boat  fell  into  the  water.  Falling  from 
such  a  height,  the  boat  filled  and  sunk, 
and  all  the  people  were  washed  out.  1 
came  up  under  the  boat,  but  I  found  my 
way  out,  and  clambered  into  the  boat. 
There  were  five  or  six  oars  lashed  together, 
and  they  floated  out.  My  father  came  up 
within  reach  of  these,  and  seized  hold  of 
them  with  five  or  six  others.  He  saw  me 
in  the  boat,  and  called  out  to  me,  "  Oh, 
my  boy,  we  are  all  lost  1"  In  a  short  time, 
one  end  of  the  oar  drifted  near  the  boat, 
and  I  caught  hold  of  it  to  haul  him  in.  I 
also  asked  a  passenger  near  to  assist  me 
in  saving  my  father.  We  pulled  together, 
but  there  were  so  many  clinging  to  the 
oars,  we  could  not  move  them.  The  gen- 
tlemen aaid,  "  It  ia  no  use ;  we  cannot 
move  them."  I  then  said  to  my  father, 
"  Hold  on,  and  do  the  beat  you  can  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  move  them."  He  then 
drifted  along  near  us,  stiil  clinging  to  the 
oars.  In  this  way  he  held  on  for  nearly 
four  hours.  I  could  not  bear  to  look  at 
him,  and  we  drifted  in  silence.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  boat  to  throw  to  him. 
During  this  time  the  boat  rolled  over  sev- 
eral times,  and  many  were  drowned  each 
time.  I  was  so  exhausted  I  could  not  get 
into  the  boat.  I  asked  one  of  the  passen- 
gers to  assist  me,  and  he  kindly  drew  me 
into  the  boat.  We  drifted  between  two 
and  three  miles  astern  of  the  steamer,  and 
could  only  see  the  flames  rising  above  the 
deck.  There  waa  no  conversation,  except 
an  occasional  request  by  the  first  mate 
that  the  passengers  would  sit  atill,  so  as 
not  to  capsize  the  boat.  My  father  by 
this  time  bad  drifted  so  near  the  boat  that 
he  caught  hold  of  the  stem.  I  was  at  the 
bow  and  could  not  reach  him.  Mr.  John 
F.  Cox  aaid,  "Charley,  your  father  has 
hold  of  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  can  get 
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in."  I  said,  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  that  he  is 
safe."  But  he  was  so  exhausted  that  lie 
held  on  only  about  five  minutes,  and  then 
sunk.  Just  before  he  let  go,  he  said  to 
Mr.  Cox,    "If  my  hoy  is  safe,  I  am  sai- 

Some  interesting  details  of  the  awful 
catastrophe,  not  given  in  the  preceding 
account,  are  contained  in  the  narrative  by 
Professor  Glaubenaltlee,  of  the  New  York 
Free  Academy.  Mr.  Glaubensklee  states 
that  he  was  in  his  state-room  when  the 
cry  of  "firo"  arose.  He  hurriedly  thrust 
his  feet  into  his  boots  and  ran  out  of  his 
state-room  to  go  on  deck,  when  he  saw 
ascending,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  funnel, 
bright  flames.  Going  on  deck,  he  saw  the 
passengers  crowding  toward  the  boats,  and 
went  to  remonstrate  with  them,  as  many 


on  the  port  side;  he  was  endeavoring  to 
get  out  the  people  who  had  crowded  into 
the  boat,  in  order  to  lower  it.  Immedi- 
ately aftei,  the  piofessor  saw  the  first 
engineer  lusli  up  on  der.b,  bareheaded,  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  He  was  heard 
to  cry  out,  through  the  engine  hatch,  to 
his  assistants,  to  stop  the  engine  and  set 
the  steam-pumps  to  work ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  turned  around  tor  the  purpose  of 
going  down  stairs  himself.  Nothing  was 
seen  of  him  subsequent  to  this,  but  the 
professoi  thought  he  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  down  on  account  of  the  flames. 
Another  passenger  &aid  that  he  saw  the 
engineer,  with  his  clothes  on  fire,  either 
fall  or  throw  himself  overboard  at  about 
the  same  time 

The  engme  was  not  stopped,  and  the 


of  them  were  pers 

He  found,  however, j ,„ 

the  voice  of  reason  and  continued  to  crowd 
to  the  boats  He  at  once  resolved,  thit, 
come  what  might  he  would  nit  tiust  him 
self  in  anj  boat,  at  it  wa  evident  thit  it 
would  be  more  uns'\fe  to  do  10  thin  to 
remain  by  the  shi^  Turning  iround,  f  Dr 
the  purpose  tt  going  bicl  to  the  quarter 
deck,  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  the 
deck  being  on  flie  amidships — the  whole 
vessel  amidships  seeming  to  te  in  1  blaze 
and  all  tommunication  between  the  fore 
and  atter  parts  of  the  ship  was  cut  off 

On  first  reaching  the  deck  Prifessor 
Glaubensklee  looked  torward  to  see  whit 
was  the  matter  The  captain  wis  then 
standing  bareheadtd  ncxr  the    p    nl  b  it 


set  to  woik  ow  ng,  proba- 

^.j,  .„ ,  thit  the  engineer  on  duty 

— the  engine-room  being  three  decks  be- 
low—  did  not  hear  the  first  engineer's 
commands,  and  may  have  been  killed  or 
smothered  previously,  as  the  fire  was 
lagmg  over  their  heads. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  return  to 
the  quarter-dock.  Professor  Glaubensklee 
turned  toward  the  forecastle,  when  ho  was 
called  upon  by  a  sailor  to  assist  in  cutting 
down  tho  jibs.  In  compliance,  be  climbed 
up  a  rope  and  cut  away  its  fastenings, 
The  Jib  was  cut  down  for  the  double  pui^ 
pcae  of  preventing  them  from  catching 
flip  and  also  in  order  that  they  might  be 
saturated  with  water  and  used  to  check 
the  pirgress  of  the  fire  in  the  forward  part 
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of  the  ship.  The  people  on  declr,  however, 
did  not  understand  the  orders,  and  threw 
the  sail  overboard  without  first  making  it 
fast  to  a  rope,  and  so  it  was  lost.  There- 
upon, the  professor  went  in  search  of  some- 
thing out  of  which  to  construet  a  raft. 
The  mate,  several  of  the  crew,  and  espe- 
cially the  master's  mate,  did  the  same. 
But  thoy  could  find  no  wood  left,  and  the 
forward  part  of  the  ship  was  of  iron.  The 
spare  spars  and  hatchway  doors  and 
covers  had  already  been  thrown  over- 
Loard,  to  sustain  other  persons.  The  pro- 
fessor then  inquired  of  the  master's  mate 
if  there  wore  no  pUmps  forward,  which 
couid  he  set  to  work ;  but  ho  replied  that 

Aa  a  last  resort,  Professor  G-lauhensklee 
stepped  over  the  starboard  bulwarks  upon 
the  plank  sheer— a  ledge  some  eighteen 
inches  wide — and  looked  out  for  the  two 
vessels  which  had  been  discern^  in  the 
distance.  ■  The  one  which'  was  closest 
seemed  to  approach  very  rapidly.  At  this 
time,  the  steamer  was  stili  moving  on  in 
its  course,  westward,  towards  her.  The 
other  vessel  did  not  approach,  and  Profes- 
sor Glaubensklee's  opinion  was  that  her 
people  did  not  see  the  steamer,  as,  when 
he  saw  her,  only  the  top  of  her  masts  could 
be  seen  above  the  horizon.  But  Captain 
Eenaud,  of  the  bark  Maurice,  who  at  that 
time  was  close  enough  to  see  her  mainsails 
and  even  her  hull  itself,  subsequently  said 
that  he  had  signaled  her  but  without  suc- 
cess, as  she  did  not  answer  the  signal,  but 
kept  on  her  way.  Eenaud  was  furious  at 
their  apparent  inhumanity,  more  especially 
as  he  thought  it  might  have  been  a  French 
vessel. 

About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
the  fire  broke  out,  the  foremast  and  shortly 
after  the  mainmast  fell  over  the  starboard 
side.  The  mizzenmast  stood  for  some 
time,  perhaps  half  an  hour  later,  and, 
about  the  time  the  mainmast  fell,  it  was 
thought  that  the  boiler  exploded,  as  an 
immense  quantity  of  steam  was  seen  to 
rush  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  funnel. 
The  ship,  which  had  till  now  been  heading 
west  by  south,  commenced  heading  around 


to  the  north,  the  engine  having  finally 
stopped,  and  the  smoke  which  had  hereto- 
fore gone  aft,  came  over  the  starboard  side. 
About  ten  minutes  later,  the  powder  mag- 
azine exploded.  To  those  on  board,  the 
explosion  did  not  seem  very  severe ;  the 
whole  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  maga- 
zine was  within  one  hundred  pounds. 

As  soon  as  tho  vessel  had  commenced 
falling  off  before  the  wind,  the  position  of 
those  on  the  forecastle  became  dangerous- 
All  those  forward  had  been  previously 
secure,  as  the  heat  and  fiames  were  driven 
to  the  stern.  But  when  the  ship  ceased  to 
head  to  windward,  the  flames  and  smoke 
went  forward,  and  those  who  had  taken  ref- 
uge on  the  forecastle  were  compelled  to  go 
over  the  bows,  and  take  refuge  in  the  how- 
sprit,  and  in  the  f  orechaina.  On  one  of  these 
chains.  Professor  Glaubensklee  crept  out 
as  far  as  possible,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
other  persons,  and  held  on  by  the  double- 
headed  eagle  which  formed  the  ship's 
figure-head.  The  bowsprit,  martingales, 
and  every  part  of  the  fore-rigging  below 
the  bulwarks,  were  then  filled  with  people, 
whose  naturally  dangerous  position  be- 
came every  minute  more  perilous,  as  the 
smoke  and  fiery  fragments  blew  over  them. 
The  clothes  of  these  people  were  constantly 
igniting  from  the  fiery  flakes,  and  it  re- 
quired all  their  adroitness  to  prevent  them 
from  blazing  up  and  consuming  them. 
Fortunately,  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel 
was  almost  entirely  of  iron,  or  they  would 
inevitably  have  been  driven  from  this  their 
only  refuge  into  the  sea. 

Knowing  that  he  might  at  any  moment 
find  it  necessary  to  jump  into  the  water, 
Professor  Glaubensklee  diveste<t  himself 
of  his  boots,  shirt,  and  everything  else 
that  might  impede  him  in  swimming, 
keeping  nothing  on  but  his  trousers,  which 
he  cut  off  some  distance  above  tho  knees. 
Thus  they  remained  several  hours,  watch- 
ing the  coming  ship,  all  tho  time  specta- 
tors of  suffering  and  death  in  every  form. 
Some  got  shockingly  burned,  and  others, 
becoming  exhausted,  dropped  off  one  by 
one  into  the  sea,  and  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

The  approach  of  the  vessel — the  Mau- 
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rice — now  became  very  slow,  as  the  engine 
of  the  steamship  ceased  to  move,  and,  as 
the  light  wind  had  died  away,  the  burning 
vessel  lay  becalmed  and  motionless.  Nu- 
merous ropea  had  been  fastened  to  the 
railing,  the  bowsprit,  the  chains  and  other 
parts  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  people  were 
clinging  to  these,  preparatory  to  lowering 
themselves  to  the  water,  as  soon  as  succor 
should  arrive.  As  the  wind  died  away, 
and  the  French  bark  remained  motionless, 
the  hope  which  had  heretofore  animated  the 
survivors,  died  away  with  it.  The  other 
vessel  had  disappeared.  Another  sail  soon 
showed  itself  above  the  horizon,  probably 
the  Norwegian  bark  which  was  seen  ctiiis- 
ing  around  the  wreck  the  next  morning. 

When  the  bark  Maurice  had  got  within 
three-qiiartera  of  a  mile  of  the  steamer,  it 
fell  calm,  and  Captain  Renaud  brought  his 
vessel  to  and  lowered  his  boats.  When 
the  first  boat  from  the  bark  reached  the 
wreck,  the  poor  creatures  shouted,  laughed 
hysterically,  and  shed  tears  of  joy,  for 
their  deliverance.  Professor  Glaubens- 
klee,  as  the  boat  neared  him,  sprang  into 
the  water  and  swam  toward  her.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  her,  and  proved  to  be 
the  first  person  taken  from  the  water. 
Four  or  five  persons  more  were  picked  up, 
and  then  they  hurried  back  with  their 
precious  freight.  About  midway  between 
the  steamship  and  the  vessel,  they  en- 
countered what  they  supposed  was  a  corpse 
floating  in  the  water,  face  uppermost.  The 
mate  of  the  Maurice  insisted  on  picking  it 
up,  when  it  proved  to  be  the  body  of  The- 
odore Eisfeld,  who  was  restored  to  life  some 
time  after  being  put  on  board  the  vessel. 

On  reaching  the  Maurice,  the  rescued 
people  were  kindly  received  by  Captain 
Eeaaud  and  his  men,  who  set  about  pro- 
viding them  with  clothes,  and  binding  up 
their  wounds.  Two  boats  were  kept  plying 
between  the  Maurice  and  the  steamer, 
until  nightfall.  At  that  time,  probably 
from  ten  to  twenty  persons  were  clinging 
to  the  bowsprit  of  the  steamer  and  the 
ropes  suspended  from  it.  Captain  Renaud 
was  afraid  to  risk  the  lives  of  his  men  in 
an  open  boat^  after  dark,  so  the  good  work 


oon  after  sunset,  one  of 
the  life-boats  of  the  steamer,  containing 
the  first  officer  and  about  twelve  others, 
was  taken  on  board. 

Most  of  the  rescued  ones  were  nearly 
naked;  some  of  them  quite  so.  Captain 
Renaud  and  his  men  had  distributed  all 
the  clothing  they  had  to  them,  reserving 
to  their  own  use  only  that  which  they  had 
on.  The  people  saved  in  the  life-boat  were 
wet  and  chilled  through ;  these  were  also 
furnished  with  suitable  clothing. 

Captain  Renaud  concluded  to  remain  all 
night  near  the  steamer,  and  renew  the 
search  in  the  morning.  During  the  night, 
tents  of  old  sails  and  spars  were  made  on 
deck,  under  which  the  rescued  slept.  The 
captain  devoted  himself  to  the  wants  of  the 
Buffering. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  breeze  sprang 
up  from  the  north,  when  tlie  Maurice's 
sails  vi'ere  set,  and  she  was  headed  once 
more  for  the  burning  steamer.  At  day- 
break, they  saw  a  Norwegian  bark  near 
the  Austria,  and  one  of  her  boats  passing 
around  the  steamer.  The  Maurice  did 
not  pass  the  bark  within  hailing  distance, 
but  they  hailed  the  boat,  without,  how- 
ever, receiving  an  answer,  as  she  had  no 
speaking  trumpet.  As  it  was  apparent, 
even  to  the  naked  eye,  that  there  were  no 
more  persons  on  the  wreck  nor  floating 
around  it,  and,  if  tliere  had  been,  that  the 
Norwegian's  boat  must  have  piclted  them 
up.  Captain  Renaud  availed  himself  of  the 
favorable  breeze  and  proceeded  on  his 
course.  He  was  bound  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  Mauritius,  and  had  about  four 
months'  provisions  on  board  for  a  crew  of 
ten  or  twelve  persons.  But  as  these  would 
not  last  very  long  for  the  large  number 
added  to  the  vessel's  compauy,  he  con- 
cluded to  bear  up  for  Fayal.  Subsequently, 
they  fell  in  with  the  bark  Lotus,  which 
took  off  twelve,  carried  them  to  Halifax, 
whence  the  captain  of  the  Prince  Albert 
tendered  them  passage  to  New  York. 
Thus,  of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
persons  on  board  the  splendid  but  ill-fated 
Austria,  the  lives  of  only  sixty-seven  were 
saved  from  the  ravages  of  fire  and  fiood. 
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tion Engrossed  by  it. — Spot  Chosen  for  the  "  Sport." — Laws  and  Magistrates  Shunned. — The  Con- 
testanla  Shake  Hands. — Their  Tremendous  Prowess. — Blood,  Brutality,  and  Mutilation. — Heenan 
Staj^ers  in  the  Eleventh  Round.— Fails  at  the  Call  of  "  Time."— The  Sponge  of  Defeat  Thrown 
Up. — Morrissey  at  the  "  Post  of  Honor." — He  Sets  Up  a  Drinking  Saloon. — Enters  Political  Life. — 
Elected  to  Congress. — Truth  Stranger  Than  Fiction. 


NTIL  within  a  comparatiyely  recent  period,  prize- 
flgliting  has  not  been  tnown  in  the  United  States 
as  a  popular  "  entertainmont,"  nor  aa  a  profession 
conducted  on  regular  principles  or  rules  of  so-called 
muscular  science.  It  however  commenced  several 
years  prior  to  the  date  fixed  by  this  narration,  and 
the  names  of  Hyer,  Beasley,  Kensett,  Puller,  Ham- 
mond, Secor,  Bell,  Sandford,  McLane,  McCleester, 
McOlusbey,  Lilly,  McCoy,  and  some  others,  have 
early  notoriety  in  the  annals  of  this  brutal  and 
aliEing  "  sport," — a  phase  in  the  development  of  American  society  and  habits, 
which  all  good  citieons  have  reason  to  lament  as  disgraceful  to  civilization,  and,  com- 
pared with  which,  even  a  Spanish  bull-bait  is  respectable.  And  yet  the  event  here 
narrated  was  one  which,  for  the  time,  almost  exclusively  engrossed  public  attention. 

Gradually,  the  taste  for  such  exhibitions  increased  in  the  United  States,— principally 
the  result  of  emigration  from  England  and  Ireland, — until  professed  pugilists  v 
be  found,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  almost  all  the  large  cities,  and  the  "rin 
an  established  American  institution,  chiefly  among  the  reckless  classes.  Nor  have  the 
stringent  statutes,  enacted  hj  most  of  the  states,  against  these  inhuman  and  criminal 
spectacles,  hy  which  both  the  participants  and  witnesses  are  made  legal  offenders,  been 
able  to  prevent  their  frequent  repetition. 

More  from  the  fact  that  the  parties  to  the  prize-fights  here  recorded  became  so  noted 
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in  their  subseijuent  career,  than  from  any 
extraordinaiy  peculiarity  characterizing 
these  exhibitors  ahove  others  of  their  class, 
has  this  of  18S8  been  selected,  in  especial, 
as  a  specimen  or  type  of  that  barharous 
diversion,  now,  unhappily,  so  common,  but 
against  which  the  moral  sense  o£  the  com- 
munity has,  from  the  first,  been  most  firmly 
set.  The  account  of  the  fight  in  1863  will 
very  appropriately  precede  here  the  more 
notable  one  of  1858,  as  showing,  more  fully, 
the  personal  and  professional  character- 
istics of  that  combatant  who  was  tJwught 
worthy  to  be  transferee^,  from,  the  prise- 
ring  to  the  halls  of  congress  ! 

Surely,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  faits 
iji  American  life,  character,  and  event'- 
is  presented  in  the  career  of  John  Moins 
sey,  who,  though  known  only  as  a  professed 
pugilist  from  Ireland,  and  who,  according 
to  the  official  record,  had,  in  the  course 
of  his  adventurous  life,  been  eight  times 
indicted  for  assault  with  intent  to  kil! 
assault  and  battery,  and  hurglary,  and  had 
served  nine  months  in  the  penitentiarj  for 
breaches  of  the  public  peace, — was  after- 
wards elected,  for  successive  terms,  a  mem 
bei  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  his  constituents  comprising 
the  "Bloody  Sixth"  ward,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  including  the  famous  "Ene 
Points "  locality.  Sullivan,  nicknamed 
"Yankee,"  but  who,  like  Morrissey,  had 
come  over  from  Ireland,  ended  his  career 
in  California,  by  suicide,  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  by  whom  he 
momentarily  expected  to  be  hung  for  his 
various  crimes.  Heenan  had  earned  for 
himself  the  highest  pugilistic  renown  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  being  considered 
a  foeman  whose  prowess  it  was  an  honor 
to  test. 

The  twelfth  of  October,  1853,  was  the 
time  fixed  upon  for  the  match  between 
Morrissey  and  Sullivan,  the  stake  being 
one  thousand  dollars  a  side ;  the  battle- 
ground selected  was  a  place  called  Boston 
Four  Comers,  about  a  hundred  miles  north- 
east from  the  city  of  New  York,  near  the 
line  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  but    the  ownership  of  which  spot 


was  claimed  by  neither  state.  It  formerly 
was  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  ceded  by 
the  latter  to  New  York,  but  the  cession 
was  never  ratified.  From  the  time  the 
match  was  made,  until  the  day  of  the  fight, 
the  combatants  passed  through  the  usual 
process  of  training. 

Crowds  left  the  city  on  the  day  appointed, 
for  the  place  designated,  and  the  numbers 
arriving  from  Albany  and  the  adjacent 
country,  with  these  from  New  York,  swelled 
the  number  of  spectators  to  some  thousands. 
The  usual  scenes  of  dissipation,  tumult 
and  quarreling,  were  not  wanting  on  this 
occasion,  but  aside  fiom  the  exhibition 
itself,  and  its  atcompanimenti  the  spot 
was  picturesque  m  the  extreme  and  all  the 
tiees  and  hillocks  in  the  iicinity  were 
loaded  with  human  beings  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  "nng,"  desciiptive  of  the 
exhibition,  and  nhich  is  here  employed  in 
order  that  the  affair  miy  appear  in  the 
same  light  as  piesented  by  those  profes- 
sionally concerned,  the  pnncip-ils  showed 
at  the  time  appointed,  both  looking  in  tip- 
top trim,  but  Sullivan  seemed  old  enough 
to  be  Moriissej's  father  Morrissey  was 
■\bout  tvvent>  two  jears  of  age  Sullivan 
was  fort^-one  and  he  was  thirty  pounds 
lighter,  and  three  inches  shorter  than  his 
youthful  ofptnent,  who  stepped  into  the 
ring  first  miidst  much  enthusiasm  from 
his  friends  and  escorted  by  Tom  O'Donnell 
and  "  Awful "  Gardner,  and  set  his  colors 
with  a  long  scarf  representing  the  stars 
and  stripes.  Sullivan  soon  after  made  his 
appearance,  smiling  as  he  stepped  forward, 
and  was  also  received  with  acclamation  by 
his  friends,  Sullivan  was  escorted  by 
Billy  "Wilson  and  another  friend,  who 
mounted  Sullivan's  colors  with  a  very 
piratical  and  death-dealing  signal,  com- 
posed of  a  black  silk  cravat  and  still  more 
suspicious  looking  cords.  .A  few  minutes 
before  two  o'clock,  the  two  men  shook 
hands  and  toed  the  scratch,  each  with  an 
elegant  attitude,  time  was  called,  and  the 
combatants  fought. 

Round  1.— Sullivan  made  a  feint  or  two, 
and  then  planted  a  stinging  liit  on  Morris- 
sey's  nose.     Morrissey  struck  out  at  Sulli- 
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van  with  both  hands,  hut  without  reaching 
him.  Sallivan  got  in  another  heavy  blow 
with  hia  left  hand  on  Morrissey's  left  eye, 
whereupon  Morrissey  made  a  rush  at  Sul- 
livan, and,  in  getting  away,  Sullivan  fell 
through  the  ropes. 

Round  2. — As  the  men  came  up,  Mor- 
rissey's nose  was  bleeding,  and  his  left  eye 
somewl  at  wollen  '5  11  an  s  aeco  d 
claimed  first  blood  Morr  ssey  led  oft  v,  tl 
his  left  but  isatoijedlj  Snll  n  wl  o 
gave  h  m  ano  he  larl  one  on  the  nose 
and  got  a  ay  Mo  s  ey  follow  ng  and 
striking  o  t  reaol  t  ly  for  Sull  an  H 
blows,  ho  vever  re  e  tl  er  too  short  or 
stopped  by  Sull  v  n  who  n  etur  put  n 
two  or  three  severe  ones  on  the  dam  ce  I 
spots  on  Morr  a  ey  s  ±ace  a  d  tl  en  went 
down.  The  super  0  c  en  e  of  b  11  an 
was  qu  te  man  f  st  a  d  h  s  f  ends  weie 
in  ecst     es 

Round  o — Mo  sseys  f a  e  look  ng 
badly,  h  s  left  eye  mu  h  swollen  nd  !  s 
nose  and  utl  bleed  ng  j  rof  sel  Ho 
opened  tl  e  fighhng  and  botl  went  at 
pell-mell,  feullnan  stopping  nearly  all  his 
blows,  and  getting  in  easily  on  Mornssej  's 
countenance.  Sullivan  received  a  rap  on 
the  left  cheek  in  this  round,  which  altered 
its  appearance  materially.  Sullivan  closed 
the  round  by  hitting  at  Morrissey's  body 
and  going  down. 

Eound  4.  —  Morrissey's  eye  had  been 
lanced,  to  stop  the  swelling,  but  it  was  fast 
closing.  Sullivan  went  to  work  at  him 
rapidly,  and  got  in  four  left-hand  hits  in 
succession.  Morrissey  then  made  a  tre- 
mendous blow  at  Sullivan,  which  took  him 
on  the  side  of  the  head  and  staggered  him. 
He,  however,  rallied,  and  got  in  two  or 
three  more  on  Morrissey's  face,  and  then 
went  down.  In  this  round,  Sullivan's  left 
hand  appeared  badly  cut  between  the 
knitcklos,  and,  from  his  manner  of  keeping 
it  open,  except  when  hitting,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  it  was  badly  hurt. 

Eound  5. — Morrissey's  face  appeared 
shockingly  mangled,  while  Sullivan's,  al- 
though his  left  cheek  was  much  swollen 
and  his  hand  hurt,  appeared  all  coniidence. 
This  round  was  a  sharp  on 


fought  vigorously ;  but  Sullivan  outfought 
him  at  every  point,  putting  in  several 
severe  right-handers. 

Round  6.— Morrissey  presented  a  hor- 
rible appearance,  the  blood  streaming  from 
hia  nose  and  mouth  in  profusion.  Sullivan 
led  off,  and  put  in  two  or  three  more  on 
the  sore  spots,  when,  in  return,  Morrissey 
c  ght  1  m  a  heavy  left-hander  on  the 
neck       XI  9  elated  his  friends,  and  cries  of 

6-0  o  John, — a  few  more  like  that  will 
Jin  shh  m  '  were  shouted  by  a  number  of 
vo  cee  The  blow,  although  a  stunner,  did 
not  s  em  to  affect  Sullivan  so  much  as  was 
expected  for  he  was  soon  again  at  work. 


/ 


^ 
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Round  7. — Morrissey's  left  eye  entirely 
shut  up.  Sullivan  led  off  at  Morrissey's 
fa«e,  putting  in  one  or  two,  and  closed  the 
round  by  hitting  Morrissey  on  the  ribs  and 
going  down.  Sullivan  was  not  touched  in 
this  round.  ' 

Round  8. — Morrissey  commenced  the 
round  desperately,  striking  at  and  follow- 
ing Sullivan  about  wildly;  but  the  latter 
managed  to  save  himself,  and  got  down 
without  being  hit. 

Round  9. —  Sullivan  opened  the  game 
by  planting  a  sharp  hit  on  the  old  wounds 
of  Morrissey,  jumped  back,  put  in  another, 
stopped  Morrissey's  return,  and  got  in  a 
third.  Then  some  counter-hitting  took 
place,  in  which  Sullivan  had  the  best  of  it, 
as  Morrissey  seemed  to  hit  short.  Sulli- 
van down,  as  usual. 

Round  10. — Sullivan's  left  eye  was  now 
closing  fast,  and  Morrissey  managed  in  this 
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round  to  put  in  another  stinger  on  it.  The 
counter-hitting  was  severe  throughout  this 
round,  Sullivan  getting  in  five  for  one  on 
Morrisaoy,  Mortissey  presented  a  picture 
at  the  close  of  this  round  truly  revolting. 
Sullivan  closed  the  round  in  his  usual  way 
of  hitting  Morrissey  and  then  falling. 

Round  11.— Sullivan's  seconds  now  cau- 
tioned him  to  keep  out  and  take  it  easy  ; 
that  he  must  surely  win,  if  he  would  only 
be  careful.  Sullivan  went  to  work  at  the 
face,  but  he  received  a  tremendous  body 
blow  from  Morrissey. 

Eound  12. — This  round  was  a  sharp  and 
a  short  one,  Morrissey  rushed  at  Sullivan, 
and,  after  a  few  counter  hits,  Morrissey 
getting  in  a  couple  on  Sullivan's  damaged 
og!e,  and  Sullivan  four  or  five  hits  on 
Morrissey's  nose,  Sullivan  fell. 

Eouod  13. — This  was  also  of  very  short 
duration.  Sullivan  hit  Morrissey  in  the 
face,  and,  in  making  a  swinging  hit  with 
his  right  hand,  fell  at  Morrissey's  feet. 

Kound  14. — Sullivan  planted  two  sting- 
ing hits  on  the  nose  of  his  adversary,  and 
received  a  return  on  his  much  disfigured 
cheek.     He  went  down  as  before. 

At  the  -fifteenth  round,  Morrissey's 
friends  began  to  look  for  a  long  fight,  and 
therefore  told  him  to  change  tactics  and 
force  the  fighting,  which  he  did.  In  the 
seventeenth,  Sullivan's  friends,  seeing  how 
things  were  working,  advised  him  to 
abstain  from  "rushing  things,"  and  hence 
ensued  an  exchange  of  blows  so  severe  and 
scientific,  as  to  cause  loud  continued  cheer- 
ing for  both  men,  until,  at  last,  Sullivan 
contrived  his  usual  slip  down. 

The  general  style  of  the  first  fourteen 
rounds  was  then  resumed  and  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  thirty-second,  during 
all  of  which  Morrissey's  appearance,  from 
such  continual  punishment  on  the  face, 
made  him  appear  worse  than  he  really  was, 
for  he  was  yet  firm  and  very  active.  Sul- 
livan looked  upon  him  as  likely  to  give  in 
soon,  and  tried  hard  but  unavailingly  to 
finish  him  off.  At  the  thirty-third  round, 
however,  Morrissey  got  cranky  in  the 
knees ;  and  in  the  thirty-fourth,  Sullivan 
gave    him  at  least  a  dozen  blows  in  the 


face,  and  at  last  fell  from  his  Own  exer- 
tions. At  the  thirty-sixth,  Morrissey  yet 
seemed  to  sink,  and  Sullivan  got  more 
efficient.  On  the  call  for  the  thirty- 
seventh,  Morrissey's  wondorful  powers  of 
endurance  seemed  to  take  a  new  lease. 
Sullivan  got  in,  as  usual,  on  the  sore  cheek. 
Morrissey  then  dashed  after  him,  rushed 
him  to  the  ropes,  and  lifted  him  entirely 
clear  of  the  ground,  Sullivan  keeping  his 
feet  drawn  up  meanwhile.  The  seconds 
of  both  parties  now  rushed  to  their  men, 
and  high  words  and  promiscuous  fighting 
ensued.  During  the  confusion,  "  Time  !  " 
was  called.  The  usual  eight  seconds  addi- 
tional were  allowed  and  then  two  or  three 
full  minutes  besides  Morrissey  now,  hav- 
ing never  left  his  post  of  duty,  wis  hailed 
as  the  winner,  the  referee  pronouncing  a 
decision  in  his  favoi 

But  by  far  the  most  noted  of  these 
pugilistic  encounters  was  that  between 
Morrissey  and  Heenan,  the  latter  known 
as  the  Benicia  boy  and  "champion  of  the 
world  !  "  This  occurred  October  20, 1858, 
at  Long  Point  Island,  about  seventy-five 
miles  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  the  stakes  being 
$2,500  a  side.  There  were  eleven  terrific 
rounds,  occupying  twenty-two  minutes, 
when  Morrissey  was  declared  victor.  Mul- 
titudes went  from  near  and  afar  to  witness 
this  barbarous  exhibition ;  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  occasion  was 
a  gala-day  for  ruffians,  blacklegs,  drunk- 
ards, gamblers,  and  prison  birds, —  Long 
Point  being  selected  in  order  to  escape  the 
aw  and  its  officers,  both  those  engag- 
ng  in  these  fights  and  those  witneas- 
ng  them  being  branded  by  the  law  as 
'elons,  and  punishable  with  fine  and 
mprisonment. 

At  this  time,  Morrissey's  height  was  five 
feet  and  eleven  and  three-fourths  inchesj 
and  his  weight  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pounds,  Heenan  stood  six 
feet  two  inches,  and  his  weight  was  consid- 
erably more  than  Mon-issey's.  The  colors 
of  Morrissey  were  a  blue  with  white  bii-d's- 
eye  spots  ;  Heenan's  were  a  long  silk  scarf, 
with  the  American  ensign  at  one  half  the 
length.     Heenan's  appearance  was  hercu- 
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lean,  and  that  of 
perfection  itself. 

Round  1.— Alter  a  little  feinting  for  an 
opening,  Morrissey  let  flyhia  left,  but  was 
stopped  neatly.  Heenan,  letting  fly  his 
right,  caught  Morrissey  with  a  tremendous 
hit  upon  the  left  eye.  Loud  cheeis  here 
burst  forth  from  Heenan's  sido,  mingled 
with  cries  of  "  First  blood  !  "  Hoenan  dis- 
charged three  more  with  hia  left  in  rapid 
succession,  pressing  Morrissey  toward  the 
ropes.  Morrissey  soemod  surprised  at  this 
unexpected  cannonade,  and  some  desperate 
in-fighting  followed,  in  which  Heenan 
seemed  to  be  the  master.  Morrissey  hrolte 
away,  and  Heenan  struck  a  stako  instead 


C  -  v^^n^x 


of  his  man,  and  seriously  damaged  two  of 
his  knuckles.  Heenan  then  rushed  in,  and 
severe  hits  were  exchanged,  mostly  in  his 
favor.  ■  Morrissey  then  seemed  on  the  point 
of  throwing  him,  when  Heenan  broke  the 
hold,  changed  the  position  in  his  own  favor, 
and  threw  Morrissey  heavily,  falling  upon 
him.  This  round  lasted  five  minutes,  and 
a  more  terrific  one  was  never  witnessed. 

Round  2. — Both  came  up  to  the  call  of 
time  promptly,  but  both  considerably  ex- 
hausted. No  sooner  had  they  reached  the 
scratch,  than  Morrissey  led  off  with  his 
left,  but  was  stopped.  He  tried  again,  and 
got  on  the  mouth,  and  was  heavily  cross- 
countered  on  the  nose,  Heenan  repeating 
this  twice  in  succession.  Morrissey  again 
planted  his  left  on  the  mouth,  and  his  right 
lieavily  on  the  ribs ;  hut  Heenan,  from  hia 
superior  length  of  reach,  was  able  to  get  in 


his  left  without  a  return.  He  hit  strong 
and  straight,  and  Morrissey  fought  rather 
wild  from  exhaustion.  At  length  they 
clinched,  and  in  the  struggle  Heenan's 
hand  was  seen  in  a  suspicious  manner  in 
the  face  of  Morrissey,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  cry  of  "foul,"  under  the  idea  that  he 
was  gouging.  In  the  fall,  Morrissey  was 
thrown,  both  going  down  together. 

Bound  3. — Morrissey  forced  the  fight- 
ing and  got  home  his  left  on  the  face,  fol- 
lowing it  op  with  his  right  on  the  ribs. 
Heenan  countered,  hut  was  stopped  twice 
in  succession.  He  would  not  be  denied, 
however,  and  cross-countered  heavily  on 
the  eye  and  nose,  hut  received  a  terrific 
left-hander  over  the  region  of  the  heart ; 
and,  as  he  came  to  close  quarters,  Morris- 
sey administered  a  severe  upper-cut,  which 
caused  copious  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

Round  4. — Neither  were  very  prompt  to 
time,  but  Heenan  was  most  fatigued.  At 
the  scratch  he  let  go  his  right,  but  was  out 
of  distance;  he  tried  again,  and  got  home 
on  the  face,  which  staggered  Morrissey, 
The  latter  returned  on  the  mouth,  and,  as 
Heenan  came  in,  administered  a  spanking 
upper-cut,  which  caused  the  blood  to  flow 
freely  from  Heenan's  nose. 

Round  5. — Both  came  up  slow  to  time. 
Morriasey's  left  eye  was  in  mourning,  and 
his  nose  swollen,  but  he  appeared  to  have 
got  his  second  wind,  while  Heenan  was 
exhibiting  unmistakable  symptoms  of  dis- 
tress- The  former  saw  his  advantage  in 
forcing  the  fighting,  and  led  off  with  his 
left,  causing  Heenan  to  stagger.  The  lat^ 
ter  countered,  but  again  did  Morrissey  get 
heavily  on  the  ribs.  As  Morrissey  bored 
in,  Heenan  steadied  himself,  and,  with  a 
well-delivered  and  straight  left-hander,  met 
Morrissey  as  he  came,  and  hitting  him  fair, 
knocked  him  off  his  legs ;  the  yielding 
nature  of  the  ground,  however,  tending  to 
produce  this  result.  This  was  the  first 
knock  down  for  Heenan. 

Round  6. — Morrissey  came  up,  improv- 
ing every  round,  while  Heenan  was  falling 
off.  The  former  took  the  initiative  by 
leading  off  and  getting  home  on  the  mouth. 
Both  were  out  of  wind,  and  stood  looking 
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intently  at  each  other  for  a  short  space  of 
time,  when  they  were  called  to  the  scratch. 
Morrissey  led  off  again,  and  got  in  his  left 
on  the  face,  Heenan  countering  him  on  the 
eye.  Morrissey  threw  Heenan,  falling 
heavily  upon  him. 

Eound  7. — Heenan  evidently  had  be- 
come weaker,  but  Morrissey  seemed  im- 
proving. On  reaching  the  scratch,  the 
former  led  off,  but  was  easily  stopped,  and 
Morrissey  countered  on  the  neck.  He  tried 
it  again,  and  although  he  received  a  heavy 
right-hander  on  the  ej'e,  he  again  got  home 
a  heavy  rib-roaster.  Some  exchanges  in 
favor  of  Morrissey  ensued,  and,  in  the 
struggle  for  the  fall,  Heenan  was  thrown 
heavily.  A  cry  of  '  foul '  was  raised  against 
Morrissey,  hut  was  not  allowed- 

Eound  8. — Morrissey  led  off,  and  forced 
the  fighting  in  Heenan's  comer.  He 
lunged  out  his  left,  and  caught  the  latter 
on  his  ribs  smartly,  and  planted  his  right 
on  the  mouth,  Heenan  countered  on  Mor- 
rissey's  face,  but  with  slight  effect.  He 
laid  himself  open,  however,  to  Morrissey's 
attack,  hia  weak  state  being  painfully  evi- 
dent. Ill  the  close,  Morrissey  threw  him 
lieavily. 

Eound  9.— Morrissey  at  scratch  and  led 
off  promptly,  as  it  was  evident  that  Hee- 
nan was  fast  falling  from  weakness.  He 
countered  him  t^ice  in  succession,  on  the 
face  and  ribs,  while  Heenan  could  only  get 
home  his  right  once.  Ho  almost  turned 
round  from  the  impetus  of  his  own  blow 
after  missing  Morrissey,  as  he  was  unable 
to  judge  the  distance  correctly.  Morris- 
sey followed  him  up  to  his  own  corner  and 
forced  the  fighting,  planting  his  right 
occasionally  on  the  body  and  his  left  on 
the  mouth  and  nose,  causing  a  copious  flow 
of  blood.  At  length  they  closed,  and 
Heenan  was  thrown. 

Eound  10. — Morrissey  again  led  off ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  fight  would  be 
decided  in  hia  favor.  He  was  strong  on 
his  legs,  and  came  up  to  his  man  with 
determination.  With  the  other  it  was 
clear  that  nature  was  exhausted  from  the 
tremendous  hitting  he  had  received.  Mor- 
rissey, indeed,  bore  evidence  of  the  great 


powers  of  hitting  exhibited  by  his  oppo- 
nent. His  left  eye  was  nearly  closed,  his 
mouth  and  nose  out  of  shape,  and  a  cut 
over  his  eye.  Morrissey  got  home  a  heavy 
facer,  and  was  countered  by  Heenan  on  the 
brow.  He  let  go  his  left,  and  again  visited 
the  mouth,  and,  as  Heenan  came  in,  met 
him  with  a  dangerous  upper-cut,  which 
took  effect,  rendering  Heenan  wild  in  his 
delivery.  Again  did  he  deliver  the  upper- 
cut,  and  with  effect,  as  it  almost  turned 
him  round.     Morrissey  threw  him  easily. 

Eound  11,  and  last.  —  Morrissey  got 
heavily  home  on  the  mouth,  and  avoided 
the  return.  He  then,  as  Heenan  staggered 
in,  gave  him  an  upper  cut,  which  caused 
him  to  turn  alinost  round.  Morrissey  met 
him,  and  planted  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
neck,  which  again  almost  turned  him  round. 
He  followed  it  up  with  two  terrific  right 
and  left  banders  on  the  ribs  and  throat, 
which  sent  Heenan  down.  When  time 
was  called,  Heenan  was  still  insensible, 
and  his  seconds,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs, 
threw  up  the  sponge  in  token  of  defeat,  and 
Morrissey  was    hailed  as  "  Champion  of 

All  the  courtesies  of  war  followed  with 
the  utmost  grace,  at  the  close  of  the  fight. 
Morrissey  was  carried  over  to  his  fallen 
foe,  and,  in  true  French  style,  kissed  his 
hand  in  token  of  his  valor.  Both  were 
borne  from  the  field  in  the  same  wagon. 
The  next  morning,  Heenan  left  his  'card' 
on  Morrissey,  and  Mon-issey  sent  in  retui;n 
a  gift  of  ore  hundred  dollars  to  Heenan, 
who,  although  he  declined  a  purse  pre- 
sented, aecepted  Morrissey's  gift  in  token 
of  amity. 

It  would  seem  from  the  same  newspaper 
accounts  from  which  the  preceding  narrar 
tion  is  made  up,  that  Morrissey  and  his 
backers  had,  from  the  very  first,  expected 
that  he  would  triumph.  The  betting  at 
the  commencement  was  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  three  hundred,  which  was  taken  at 
once  ;  one  hundred  to  seventy  was  freely 
offered.  Morrissey  himself  offered  to  lay 
hia  opponent  one  thousand  to  six  hundred 
that  he  would  win  the  fight,  but  the  offer 
was  rejected — Heenan  stating  that  he  had 
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no  money.  Morrissey  also  offered  to  lay 
five  hundred  to  three  hundred  that  he 
gained  the  first  knock-down.  Even  betting 
oil  the  first  blood,  first  fall,  and  first 
knock-down,  was  currently  offered.  The 
friends  of  Morrissey  displayed  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him,  and  were  willing  to  take 
the  above  odds  to  any  amount.  Among 
the  bets  laid  was  one  between  the  trainers 
of  the  mon.  Shepherd,  Morrisaey's  trainer, 
laid  Aaron  Jones  '  ten  English  Sovereigns ' 
— fifty  dollars — that  Morrissey  would  win 
the  fight,  which  was  accepted  by  Jones. 

So  brutal  and  disgusting  was  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  had  tlie  management  of 
this  fight,  that  the  opinion  of  it  expressed 
by  Jones,  himself  an  English  professional 
in  the  'ring,'  was  that  of  extreme  con- 
tempt. The  idea,  too,  of  men  going  to  see 
a  pugilistic  set-to,  armed  to  the  teeth,  was, 
to  him,  a  notion  as  novel  as  it  was  outrag- 
eous. One  incident,  in  particular,  showed 
the  spirit  rampant  during  the  day.  In 
one  of  the  rounds,'  Heenan  was  fighting 
Morrissey  up  into  his  (Heenan's)  corner. 
Eearing,  in  the  clench,  one  or  both  of  the 
men  would  fall  on  him,  Jones  endeavored 
to  move  a  little  on  one  side,  when  Mulli- 
gan, clapping  hia  hand  on  a  six-shooter, 
cried,  "  Keep  still— (a  slight  expletive)-— 
or  I  shoot  you  down"— -(another  slight 
expletive.)  Jones  was  one  of  Heenan's 
seconds,  and,  being  unaccustomed  to  such 
scenes  at  home — ^though  the  English  prize 
ring  is  certainly  as  disreputable  a  scene  aa 
need  be, — ho  was  in  very  natural  fear  of 
his  life  all  the  while  he  was  endeavoring 
to  fulfill  his  professional  duty. 

Morrissey  stated  in  conversation,  the 
next  morning,  that  he  felt  no  ordinary 
pleasure  when  his  task  was  at  an  end  j 
that  he  went  into  the  ring  with  a  full  con- 
viction that  he  should  not  gain  a  bloodless 
victory,  and  that  he  should  got  his  brain- 
pan pretty  well  knocked  up ;  that  it  was  a 
much  tougher  job  than  he  expected;  add- 
ing, also,  that  whoever  fought  Heenan,  in 
the  future,  must  put  up  with  a  good  deal 
more  punching  than  would  do  him  good. 
On  being  challenged  by  Heenan's  friends 
to  another  confiict,  for  five  thousand  dollars 


a  side,  Morrissey  declined  ;  indeed,  pre- 
viously to  entering  the  ring  at  Long  Point, 
he  declared  his  intention  of  making  that 
his  last  appearance,  hia  purpose  being  to 
set  up  a  drink  in  g-saJoon. 

But,  that  he  was  to  be  selected  to  fill  a 
seat  in  the  legislative  hall  where  Clay,  and 
Webster,  and  Randolph,  and  Everett, 
earned  immortal  lairels  of  w  lorn  a  d 
eloquejice,  was  a  thong]  t  h  rh  at  th  s 
time,  had  probably  never  enterel  h  s  bat- 
tered 'brain-pan,'  nor  hil  &  cl  an  event 
ever  occurred  even  n  tl  e  some  vhat 
speckled  annals  of  the  An  er  can  congress 
during  the  last  half-century.  The  fact  at 
least  kept  good  the  old  adage,  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  Still,  though  lack- 
ing the  advantages  of  an  early  education, 
and  accustomed  for  so  many  years  to  the 
companionship  and  pursuits  of  prize- 
fighters and  gamblers,  Morrissey  showed 
himself  to  be  in  some  respects,  a  man  above 
Lis  position  and  contacts,  his  strong  points 
consisting  largely  in  hia  manly  candor  and 
strong  common  sense.  In  an  interview 
between  him  and  some  highly  respectable 
gentlemen,  held  in  New  York,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1866,  he  conversed  about  himself 
with  unreserved  frankness,  and  answered 
courteously  all  questions  that  were  pro- 
pounded him  by  the  persons  present.  He 
said  he  had  no  idea  of  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  congress  when  the  newspapers 
first  mentioned  his  name,  but  that  so  much 
had  been  said  against  him  by  certain  news- 
papers, that  he  concluded  to  become  a  can- 
didate and  show  them  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  opposition  to  him  personally  and 
to  his  party  politically,  he  could  be  nomi- 
nated and  elected. 

After  his  nomination,  many  of  his 
friends  went  to  him  and  advised  him  to 
close  up  hia  gambling-houses  and  abandon 
all  business  of  that  character. 

"If  I  am  elected,  I  must  be  taken  as  I 
am,"  was  his  reply. 

Ho  seemed  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  significance  of  his  election,  an  over- 
whelming vote  being  cast  in  hia  favor,  and 
the  attitude  in  which,  as  a  consequence, 
he    stood   before   the    country.       A    poor, 
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uneducated  youth,  when  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica, he  tell  in  with  firemen,  local  politicians, 
and  gamblers,  but  said  he  had  done  the 
best  he  could,  and  had  always  been  fair 
between  man  and  man — had  been  a  prize- 
fighter and  a  gambler,  but  those  were  mat- 
ters tliat  could  not  be  helped  now ;  he 
■would  mfike  no  promise  for  the  future,  but 
did  not  intend  that  his  friends  should  have 
y  t       gtlftir  dt  and 
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crossing  the  Atlantic  to  meet  Sayera,  the 
great  English  pugilist,  in  what  was  termed 
the  "  Grand  International  Match  "  between 
England  and  America,  Sayers  appearing 
as  the  champion  of  the  former  and  Heenan 
of  the  latter.  The  brutal  set-to  was  wit- 
nessed hy  a  vast  multitude  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  continent,  including, 
also,  many  from  America,  and  British  lords 
and  noblemen  not  a  few.  Every  leading 
paper,  including  the  London  Times,  hith- 
erto opposed  to  the  thing,  sent  a  full  corps 
of  reporters  to  the  spot,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  humor- 
ously vindicated  the  scene.  The  affair, 
however,  resulted  in  a  *  drawn '  battle. 
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HOMICIDE  OF  HON.  P.  B.  KEY  BY  HON.  DANIEL  E.  SICKLES, 
MEMBER  OF  CONGKESS,  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.-1859. 
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-^1    NTEWSE     excitement    filled    the    public  ^-.^ .~ 

mind,  whea  the  tragic  news  was  heralded         ---—.-  ^  - 
tium  the  fedpral    lapiKl,  that  the  Hon.  Philip  Barton  Key,  district  attorney  for  the 
Dibtriit  ot  Columbia,  had  been  shot  dead  in  one  o£  the  streets  in  Washington,  by  the 
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Hon.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  member  of  con- 
gress from  New  York,  because  of  criminal 
intercourse  between  Mr.  Key  and  Mrs. 
Sickles.  This  terrible  homicide  took  place 
on  Sunday,  February  27,  1859,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  sanguinary  and  deplora- 
ble character,  was  almost  universally 
viewed  as  the  inevitable  sequel  to  a  relar 
tionship  of  guilt  between  two  of  the  par- 
ties, such  as,  in  its  hold  wantonness,  had 
rarely  been  equaled  even  in  circles  of  soci- 
ety far  less  distinguished.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  event,  as  here  reproduced 
from  the  journals  of  the  day,  will  be  found 
to  possess  an  interest  equally  rare  and 
sad,  in  the  criminal  annals  of  the  century. 

Of  the  three  individuals  immediately 
involved  in  this  transaction,  Mr.  Key  was 
the  senior  in  years.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
presence,  tall  stature,  and  winning  man- 
ners, and  belonged  to  a  family  which  for 
nearly  half  a  century  had  been  settled  at 
Washington,  and  moved  in  the  highest 
ranks.  His  father  had  been  a  prominent 
man  in  his  day,  and  composed  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  About  sixteen  years 
prior  to  the  tragedy.  Attorney  Key  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Swan,  of  Baltimore.  After 
bearing  him  four  children,  this  lady  died 
Bome  ten  years  from  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage ;  since  her  death,  Mr.  Key  remained 
unmarried.  Before  his  alliance  with  Miss 
Swan,  he  was  quite  noted  as  a  "lady's 
man";  and  as  a  widower  his  prestige  in 
this  respect  returned  to  him,  no  man  in 
Washington  being  more  popular  with  the 
fair  sex. 

Mr.  Sickles  had  for  some  years  been  a 
prominent  Hew  York  lawyer  and  politician. 
In  1853,  he  married  Miss  Teresa  Bagioli, 
daughter  of  an  Italian  music  teacher 
residiug  in  New  York ;  she  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  very  pretty  and  girlish,  ex- 
tremely attractive  in  manner,  well  edu- 
cated, and  charming  in  every  way.  The 
same  year,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  as  minister  to  England,  the 
latter  chose  Mr.  Sickles  as  hia  secretary  of 
legation,  to  accept  which,  Mr.  Sickles 
resigned  his  ofBce  of  corporation  attorney 
of  New  York  city.     He  took  his  bride  with 


him  to  Europe,  where  her  beauty  attracted 
the  marked  attention  of  the  English, 
Dutch,  andFrench  courts;  and  during  her 
whole  residence  in  London,  she  received 
the  most  flattering  attentions  from  many 
persons  whose  names  are  historical,  and 
was  especially  beloved  by  Lady  Clarendon 
and  Lady  Palmerston,  as  well  as  by  other 
leaders  of  the  British  aristocracy.  A 
daughter  was  in  course  of  time  horn  to  the 
happy  couple,  and  named  Laura. 

Keturning  to  America  before  the  presi- 
dential election,  Mr.  Sickles  exerted  him- 
self actively  in  favor  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
was  elected  member  of  congress  at  the 
time  his  patron  was  chosen  president. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Sickles  resided  partly 
at  Washington  and  partly  in  New  York. 
At  Washington,  he  lived  in  the  most 
fashionable  quarter,  on  Lafayette  Square, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  president's 
house.  His  hospitalities  were  liberal  and 
graceful,- — receptions,  dinners,  and  balls, 
vieing  with  those  of  the  most  opulent  sen- 
ators and  cabinet  ministers.  Of  these 
entertainments  Mrs.  Sickles  was  the  soul 
and  charm.  Her  being  a  universal  favor- 
ite, however,  did  not  blind  the  eyes  of 
those  around  her  to  the  particular  atten- 
tions paid  her  by  Mr.  Key.  Long  before 
the  final  tragedy,  this  intimacy  between 
the  two  had  not  only  been  remarked  in 
society,  but  had  led  to  notes  between  Mr. 
Key  and  Mr.  Sickles ;  the  latter,  however, 
became  entirely  satisfied  by  the  explana- 
tions made,  and  harmony  continued. 

It  would  appear  that,  in  their  subse- 
quent proceedings,  neither  Mr.  Key  nor 
Mrs.  Sickles  acted  witli  ordinary  prudence, 
the  frequency  of  their  clandestine  meet- 
ings, and  their  mode  of  signaling  to  each 
other,  being  too  obvious  to  escape  the 
notice  of  others.  Their  guilty  amours 
were  now  approaching  a  deadly  termina- 
tion. On  the  24tli  of  February,  Mr. 
Sickles  had  a  dinner-party  at  his  house. 
After  the  dinner,  the  host  and  most  of 
the  guests  went  to  a  hop  at  Willard's  hotel. 
As  he  was  leaving  his  house,  Mr.  Sickles 
received  a  letter,  which  he  thrust,  un- 
opened, into  his  pocket.     On  his  return 
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home,  he  opened  this  letter,  and  found  it 
to  he  anonymous ;  it  stated  that  a  guilty 
intrigue  existed  between  Mr.  Key  and 
Mra.  Sickles,  and  added  that  they  w«re  in 
the  hahit  of  meeting  at  a  house  leased 
from  a  negro,  the  location  of  which  it 
specified.  Mif,  Sickles  spent  a  sleepless 
night,  and  early  next  morning  dispatched 
a  friend  to  the  locality  in  question,  to 
watch.  The  friend  saw  nothing ;  but,  from 
the  inquiries  he  made,  he  ascertained  tlii;t 
a  lady  resembling  Mrs,  Sickles  had,  in 
fact,  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  house  designated.  Armed 
with  these  presumptions,  Mr.  Sickles 
charged,  his  wife  with  adultery.  She  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  I  see  I  am  discovered  !  " 
and  confessed  her  guilt,  imploring  her 
husband  to  spare  her.  He  declared  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  injure  her,  but  she 
must  put  her  confession  in.  writing,  which 
she  did. 


In  the  confession  made  by  Mrs,  Sickles, 
the  most  important  statements  are  as  fol- 
lows :  I  have  been  in  a  house  in  Fifteenth 
street,  with  Mr.  Key ;  how  many  times,  I 
don't  know;  I  believe  the  house  belongs 
to  a  colored  man;  the  house  is  unoccupied; 
commenced  going  there  the  latter  part  of 
January ;  have  been  in  alone  and  with 
Mr,  Key;  usually  staid  an  hour  or  more. 
There  was  a  bed  in  the  second  story — I 
did  what  is  usual  for  a  wicked  woman  to 
do.  The  intimacy  commenced  this  winter, 
when  I  came  from  New  York,  in  that 
house — an  intimacy  of  an  improper  kind  ; 
have  met  half  a  dozen  times  or  more,  at 
different  hours  of  the  day ;  on  Monday  of 


this  week,  and  Wednesday  also ;  would 
arrange  meetings  when  we  met  in  the 
street  and  at  parties.  Kever  would  speak 
to  him  when  Mr,  Sickles  was  at  home, 
feecause  I  knew  he  did  not  like  me  to 
speak  to  him.  Did  not  see  Mr,  Key  for 
some  days  after  I  gJit  here  ;  he  then  told 
me  he  had  hired  the  house  as  a  place 
wheire  he  and  I  could  meet.  I  agreed  to 
it.  Hav«  walked  there  together,  say  four 
times — I  do  Jiot  think  more  ;  was  there  on 
Wednesday  last,  between  two  and  three. 
I  went  there  alon*.  Laura  was  at  Mrs. 
Hoover's ;  Mr.  Key  took  and  left  her 
there  at  my  request,  I  think  the  intimacy 
commenced  in  April  or  May,  1858.  I  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  meet  him  in  this  house, 
because  there  are  servants  who  might  sus- 
pect something;  as  a  general  thing,  have 
worn  black  and  white  woolen  plaid  dress, 
and  beaver  hat  trimmed  with  black  velvet ; 
have  worn  a  black  silk  dress  there  also, 
also  a  plaid  silk  dress,  black  velvet  cloak 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  black  velvet  shawl 
trimmed  with  fringe;  on  Wednesday  I 
either  had  on  my  brown  dress  or  black  and 
white  woolen  dress,  beaver  hat  and  velvet 
shawl.  I  arranged  witli  Mr.  Key  to  go  in 
the  back  way,  after  leaving  Laura  at  Mrs. 
Hoover's,  He  met  me  at  Mr.  Douglass's; 
the  arrangement  to  go  in  the  back  way 
was  either  made  in  the  street  or  by  Mr. 
Douglass,  as  we  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
seen  ;  the  house  is  in  Fifteenth  street, 
between  K  and  L  streets,  on  tho  left-hand 
side  of  the  way 

The  confession  thu^  made  by  Mrs 
Sickles  WIS  written  m  her  own  hand,  m 
the  evening  All  that  night,  according  to 
the  evidence  given  by  inmates  of  the 
house  she  lij  in  gieat  mental  distress, 
with  her  head  on  a  choir  The  ensuing 
Sunday  Mr  bickles  nas  m  great  agony, 
tearing  hia  hair,  and  calling  on  God  to  wit- 
ness his  troubles.  In  the  morning,  he  sent 
for  his  friend,  Mr,  Butterworth,  who,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  house,  found  Mr.  Sickles 
almost  beyond  self-control,  and  exclaiming 
continually,  "  I  am  a  dishonored  and  ruined 
man,  and  cannot  look  you  in  the  face ! " 
Mr.  Butterworth    counseled   moderation ; 
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and,  on  leaving  the  house  for  a  few  min- 
utes, be  was  informed  on  his  return,  that 
Key  had  just  passed  the  house  twice,  wav- 
ing or  twirling  hia  handkerchief  three 
times  as  a  signal. 

While  conversing  with  Mr.  Woolbridge, 
a  mutual  friend  who  iiad  also  called,  Mr. 
Sickles  came  into  the  library  and  said  be 
had  "seen  the  scoundrel  making  signals;" 
and  he  added,  "My  God!  this  is  horrible !" 
Mr.  Butterworth  said,  "  Mr.  Sickles,  you 
must  he  calm,  and  look  this  matter  square 
in  the  faco.  If  there  be  a  possibility  of 
keeping  the  certain  knowledge  of  this 
crime  from  the  public,  you  must  do  noth- 
ing to  destroy  that  possibility.  Ycu  may 
be  mistaken  in  your  belief  that  it  is  known 
to  the  whole  city."  He  instantly  replied, 
"No,  no,  my  friend,  I  am  not;  it  is 
already  the  to\wn  talk."  To  this,  Mr.  But- 
terworth  said,  "  If  that  be  so,  thei-e  is  hut 
one  course  left  for  you,  as  a  man  of  honor 
—you  need  no  advice."  After  a  few 
moments'  silence,  Mr.  Sickles  remarked 
that  he  "was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Key  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  hia  signals 
from  a  window  of  the  club-house  opposite 
— and  what  surprised  him  very  much  was 
that  his  wife  strenuously  denied  this, 
though  freely  confessing  her  guilt."  Mr. 
Sickles  then  walked  into  the  hall,  saying 
to  Mr.  Butterworth,  "Come,  go  over  with 
me  to  Stewart's  room  in  the  club-house, 
and  he  may  be  able  to  inform  me  whether 
Key  has  a  room  there,  and  for  what  pur- 
poses he  uses  it."  To  this  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  assented,  and  walked  out  into  the 
street,  supposing  that  Mr.  Sickles  "as 
following  him. 

Mr.  Butterworth  further  stated  that, 
when  he  left  Mr.  Sickles  in  the  hall,  he 
was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Sickles  had  no 
weapons  on  his  person.  "  He  was  without 
his  overcoat.  He  said  nothing  to  me 
about  weapons,  or  the  probability  of  en- 
countering Mr.  Key.  I  walked  slowly 
down  the  avenue,  on  the  south  side,  to  the 
corner,  and,  as  I  was  crossing  the  street,  I 
saw  Mr.  Key  advance  a  few  steps  toward 
me.  He  saluted  me,  saying,  "Good 
ing,  Mr.  Butterworth.     What  a  fine 


day  we  have."  I  responded,  and  said, 
"Have  you  come  from  the  club?"  He 
said,  "I  have."  I  asked,  "Is  Mr.  Stew- 
art in  his  room  ?"  He  answered,  "Yes, 
and  he  is  quite  unwell."  I  then  said,  "  I 
am  going  to  see  him.  Good  morning ;  " 
and  turned  to  leave  him.  As  I  did  so,  I 
saw  Mr.  Sickles,  for  the  first  time  after 
leaving  hia  house,  coming  rapidly  down 
Sixteenth  street,  on  the  side  next  the 
square,  and  then  near  the  corner.  I  had 
walked  about  thirty  feet  on  my  way  to  tlie 
club,  when  I  heard  Mr.  Sickles  exclaim,  in 
a  loud  voice, 

"Key,  you  scoundrel,  yott  have  dishon- 
ored my  house — you  must  die  !  " 

Immediately  turning  around,  Mr.  But- 
terworth states  that  be  saw  Mr,  Key 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  vest  or  side  coat^- 
pocket,  to  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Sickles,  and,  simultaneously,  heard 
the  discharge  of  a  pistol.  Mr.  Key  then 
rapidly  advanced  on  Mr.  Sickles,  seized 
him  with  bis  left  hand  by  the  collar  of  the 
coat,  and  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to 
strike  with  something  in  his  right  hand. 
This  proved  to  be  merely  an  opera-glass. 
Mr.  Sickles  backed  into  the  middle  of  the 
street,  when  he  succeeded  in  extricating 
himself  from  Mr.  Key's  grasp,  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  overcoat  pocket,  presented 
it  at  Mr.  "K-^y,  who  retreated  backward  up 
Sixteenth  street,  toward  the  club,  and 
threw  something  at  Mr.  Sickles  —  the 
opera-glass.  Mr.  Sickles  followed,  and, 
when  within  ten  feet,  fired.  Mr.  Key  was 
wounded.  He  staggered  toward  the  side- 
walk, exclaiming  " Dor^t shoot ine!"  He 
leaned  for  a  moment  against  a  tree,  when 
Mr.  Sickles  advanced  upon  him,  exploded 
a  cap,  and  then  fired  a  third  time.  As 
Mr.  Key  was  falling,  Mr.  Sickles  fre- 
quently exclaimed,  "  You  villain,  you  have 
dishonored  my  house,  and  you  mttst  die  !  " 
After  Mr.  Key  fell,  there  was  no  more 
firing.     The  wounds  were  mortal. 

After  Mr.  Sickles's  arrest  and  conveyal 
to  jail,  he  maintained  a  perfectly  calm 
demeanor,  conversing  with  his  friends,  and 
freely  stating  the  particulars  of  the  case. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  he  could  have  pur- 
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sueil  no  otlier  course  toward  tli 
— tliat  no  satisfaction  which  the  law  could 
give  would  redress  his  wrong.  Nor  did  he 
conceal  his  continued  love  for  his  wife, 
though  depriving  her  of  her  wedding 
ring  and  other  marriage  souvenirs.  Mrs. 
Sickles  wrote  Mr.  Sickles  several  letters, 
full  of  devoted  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
his  uniform  kindness  toward  her,  and  of 
heart-rending  fleclarationa  of  repentance 
for  having  plunged  him  into  so  much 
sorrow.  His  only  fault,  she  averred,  was 
that  of  being  too  kind  and  over-indulgent ; 
had  he  been  less  so,  and  guarded  her  more 
carefully  by  the  exercise  of  a  husband's 
authority,  she  declared  that  her  lamenta- 
ble position  would  have  been  avoided.  To 
such  an  extreme  of  men- 
tal agony  did  she  he- 
come  reduced,  and  be- 
lieving that  if  she  con- 
tinued long  in  such  a 
state  of  feeling,  it  would 
probably  end  in  de- 
rangement o  r  self-de- 
struction, appeal  was 
made  by  a  mutual 
friend,  to  Mr.  Sickles,  to 
restore  to  Mrs.  Sickles 
the  wedding  ring  which 
he  had  taken  from  her 
hand  on  the  day  of  the 
tragedy.  Mr.  Sickles 
said,  in  response,  that 
under  these  circum- 
stances he  could  not 
resist  the  appeal  in  be- 
half of  one  he  had  so  long  cherished  with 
such  deep  affection,  and  that  while  he  was 
willing  to  return  the  emblem  of  their 
former  love  and  union,  he  must,  though 
harboring  no  feelings  of  resentment,  re- 
turn it  broken. 

Mr.  Sickles  had  many  callers  while  in 
jail,  including  members  of  the  cabinet,  and 
of  congress,  innumerable,  and  other  official 
dignitaries.  President  Buchanan  sent  a 
message  of  condolence  to  him.  Mrs. 
Sickles  had  but  few  calls  from  her  former 
friends.  The  scene  at  the  jail,  on  the 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Sickles's  mother  and  father. 


when  brought  into  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Sickles,  was  very  harrowing,  the  screams 
and  sobs  of  the  poor  woman  completely 

Naturally  enough,  the  house  of  assigna- 
tion on  Fifteenth  street  was,  for  a  time, 
the  object  of  excited  curiosity  to  multi- 
tudes of  visitors  —  a  queer  building,  of 
substantial  brick,  standing  directly  on  the 
street,  two  stories  in  height,  narrow,  with 
a  roof  slightly  sloping  toward  the  sidewalk, 
a  small  porch,  and  an  L  running  back  to  a 
muddy  alley.  For  this  house.  Key  paid 
fifty  dollars  per  month,  and  almost  every 
morning  he  was  seen,  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock, 
to  enter  the  front  door.  He  came  gener- 
ally on  foot,  bat  sometimes  on  horseback. 


y^^if-^ 


hitching  his  iron-gray  to  ; 
post.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  signifying 
his  presence  in  the  house  by  a  red  ribbon 
hung  from  an  upper  room  in  the  rear, 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  cross-streets. 
Mrs.  Sickles  would  walk  down  one  of  these, 
usually  K  street,  which  was  nearest  her 
house,  and,  upon  catching  sight  of  the 
signal,  this  charming  lady — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  idolized  in  the  highest 
circle  of  Washington  society,  and  but 
lately  the  flattered  and  beloved  companion 
of  Lady  Palmerston  and  other  leaders  at 
European  courts — would  dart  between  the 
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negro  huts,  up  tlie  blind  and  muddy  alley, 
and  by  a  back  gate  reach  the  place  where 
the  partner  of  her  guilt  and  ruin  was  in 
waiting.  Sometimes  she  was  in  a  morn- 
ing dress,  sometimes  disguised,  sometimes 
with  her  face  enveloped  in  a  large  hood. 

The  murdered  man  was  conveyed  to  his 
late  residence  and  placed  in  his  coffin. 
The  body  was  strewed  with  white  camel- 
lias. The  face  was  calm  in  expression, 
and  still  wove  the  sandy  miistai;he  which 
adorned  it  in  life.  For  more  than  two 
hours  after  the  deceased  was  arrayed  for 
his  final  resting-place,  a  motley  crowd — 
boy  and  man,  rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white,  free  and  slave — poured  through  the 
parlor  to  take  a  glimpse  of  the  corpse. 
Only  when  the  clergymen  took  their 
places  did  the  mourners  appear — few  in 
number,  foi  the  mother  of  th«  dead  man, 
more  than  seventy  years  oi  ag:e,  and  who 
m  this  last  bereavement  mourned  the  vio- 
lent death  of  the  third  of  her  Ave  sons, 
was  in  Baltimore,  and  the  children  were 
with  her 

On  the  fourth  of  April,  ensiaing,  Mr. 
Sickles  was  put  on  his  trial  for  murder, 
before  the  criminal  court  of  Washington, 
Judge  Crawford  presiding.  The  public 
prosecutor  was  Mr.  Ould,  the  new  district 
attorney,  and  associated  with  him  was  Mr. 
Carlisle.  The  prisoner  was  defended  by 
Messrs.  Brady  and  Graham  of  New  York; 
Stanton,  Cliilton,  and  Katcliffe,  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  several  others,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Meagher.  In  a  clear 
voice,  Mr.  Sickles  pleaded  "Not  Guilty." 

The  excitement  during  the  trial  was 
most  intense,  and  extended  to  the  remot- 
est parts  of  the  land.  A  great  amount  of 
evidence  was  pat  in,  the  discussions  and 
arguments  of  the  learned  array  of  counsel 
were  listened  to  by  crowded  audiences,  and 
profound  solemnity  marked  every  counte- 
nance. During  the  examination  of  his 
friend,  Hon,  It.  J.  Walker,  as  the  latter 
was  describing  the  spasmodic  agony  in 
which  he  found  Mr.  Sickles,  on  calling  at 
his  house  February  27th,  Mr.  Sickles  was 
violently  affected,  breaking  out  into  sobs 
and  profusely  shedding  tears,  so  that,  sup- 


ported by  friends  on  each  side,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  conducted  to  another  room 
for  relief.  The  witness  particularly,  and 
many  of  the  spectators,  were  moved  to 
tears.  The  scene  was  one  of  deep  inter- 
est. In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Sickles  was 
brought  back  into  court,  his  countenance 
still  indicating  extreme  mental  suffering. 

Two  main  propositions  constituted  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Sickles's  legal  defense, 
namely,  that  the  adulterer  may  be  slain 
with  impunity  by  the  injured  husband, 
and  that,  at  the  time  of  the  homicide,  Mr. 
Sickles,  goaded  to  exasperation,  was  in 
such  a  state  of  mind  that  he  was  not 
accountable  for  his  acts.  Nor  did  the  jury 
fail  to  be  impressed  when  the  pathetic 
appeal  was  made  to  them,  in  the  closing 
argument,  to  place  an  estimate  by  their 
verdict  on  the  purity  of  the  marriage  bed — 
for,  if  Mr.  Sickles  were  to  be  convicted, 
no  man's  wife  or  daughter  would  afterward 
be  safe. 

On  the  retiring  of  the  jury  to  deliberate 
as  to  what  should  be  their  verdict,  many 
of  the  audience  crowded  around  the  dock 
to  cheer  and  support  Mr.  Sickles,  in  that 
pregnant  moment  of  his  fate.  Among 
them  was  the  Eev.  Dr.  Sunderland,  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  who,  taking  Mr, 
Sickles  by  the  hand,  said,  substantially, 
"Sir,  I  have  come  to  express  to  you  my 
heart-felt  sympathy,  and  to  say  that  if  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  this  city  could  speak 
at  this  moment,  your  acquittal  would  be 
instantaneous.  In  ease,  however,  an  ad- 
verse verdict  should  be  rendered,  be  as- 
sured that  you  have  hearts  around  you, 
and  mine  not  the  least  warm  of  them,  to 
sustain  you  in  your  affliction."  Mr. 
Sickles  was  much  moved  by  this  incident, 
and  expressed  his  thanks  as  well  as  his 
emotion  would  permit  him. 

Time  wore  on,  each  moment  seeming  an 
hour.  At  last  the  door  was  opened,  and 
the  jury  came  in,  one  by  one,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  their  seats  in  the  box.  All 
restraint  was  forgotten,  in  the  anxiety  to 
see  their  faces.  Benches,  and  forms,  and 
tables,  were  mounted  by  the  excited  and 
venturesome.     All    uproar,  however,  sub- 
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sided  instantly,  wlien  the  judge  directed 
tlie  clerk  to  call  the  jurors'  names.  When 
the  twelfth  name  was  called  and  responded 
to,  a  pin  might  have  been  lieard  to  drop. 

"Daniel  E.  Sickles,  stand  up  and  look 
to  the  jury,"  cried  the  clerk,  as  he  broke 
the  deathly  stillness  of  the  vast  and  anx- 
ious assembly. 

Mr,  Siuklea  stood  up. 

"How  say  you,  gentlemen;  have  you 
agreed  to  your  verdict  ?  "  asked  the  clerk. 

"  We  have,"  answered  the  foiemiin, 

"How  say  you;  do  you  find  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?  " 
inquired  the  clerk. 


"Not  guilty!"  was  the  foreman's 
jiroiiifit  reply. 

As  these  woi-ds  fell  from  the  foreman's 
lips,  there  was  one  loud,  wild,  thrilling, 
tumultuous  luuTah  sent  up  by  the  specta- 
tors ;  cheer  after  cheer  resounded  in  the 
court-room,  and  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
multitude  outside  and  repeated.  Hats 
and  handkerchiefa  were  waved,  and  there 
was  one  general  rush  for  the  dock. 

Mr.  Sickles,  amidst  the  renewed  cheers 
of  the  assembled  crowd,  was  taken  out.of 
of  the  dock  by  Captain  Wiley  and  Mr, 
Brega,  the  former,  one  of  Mr,  Sickles's 
most  devoted  friends,  kissing  him  at  the 
moment  of  deliverance,  and  holding  fast 
by  him  as  they  tried  to  make  their  wny  to 


the  door.  It  was  slow  work,  for  congi-atu- 
lations,  earnest,  loud,  and  frankly  ex- 
pressed, saluted  Mr.  Sickles  at  all  points. 
Finally,  by  dint  of  much  crushing  and 
great  e.iertioii,  a  passage  to  the  door  was 
effected,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Sickles  was 
recognized  from  the  outside,  the  cheers 
were  again  taken  up. 

Lite  wildfire,  the  news  ran  through 
every  part  of  the  city,  and  from  every 
direction  crowds  were  liurrying  to  the 
court-house.  The  excitement  was  as  in- 
tense as  it  was  instantaneous.  As  Mr. 
Sickles  stepped  down  the  stone  stairs  of 
the  building,  surrounded  and  supported  by 
his  itntnediate  personal  friends,  he  was 
enthusiastically  cheered,  aiid  loud  calls 
were  made  upon  him  for  a  speech.  With 
considerable  exertion,  for  he  was  fast  be- 
coming faint,  he  was  got  into  one  of  the 
numerous  carriages  in  waiting.  In  the 
same  carriage  were  Messrs.  Graham,  Wi- 
ley, and  Brown,  of  New  York.  A  move- 
ment was  made  by  the  crowd  to  take  the 
horses  out  of  the  carriage  and  to  draw  it 
themselves,  but  the  movement  was  detected 
in  time  and  prevented.  Mr.  Sicklea's  car- 
riage was  followed  to  the  very  door  of  hia 
house,  by  an  excited  and  enthusiastic 
crowd,  waving  their  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  shouting  their  expressions  of 

joy. 

The  emotions  of  the  counsel,  when  the 
jury  returned  their  verdict,  were  mani- 
fested in  various  ways.  Mr.  Brady,  in 
spite  of  all  1  's  ej.je  'e  ce  as  a  criminal 
lawyer,  hecame  ]  ale  i  ervous,  and  agi- 
tated; Mr,  Sta  ton  u  able  to  repress  the 
emotions  of  1  s  b  g  1  eart  s  described  as 
having  almost  i  viled  Di'id,  when  he 
danced  before  tie  ark  of  the  tabernacle; 
the  usual  stol  d  tj  of  Mi  Phillips  gave 
way,  and,  cover  g  1  s  fnce  'ith  his  hands, 
he  wept  like  a  el  Id  Messrs.  Magruder, 
Eatcliffe,  and  Chilton,  pressed  forward 
and  greeted  their  liberated  client;  Mr. 
Meagher,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  heart, 
clapped  people  on  the  back,  and  asked  if 
it  was  not  "  glorious ; "  Mr.  Graham  was 
passive  and  undemonstrative,  though  one 
of  the  first  to  welcome  back  his  client  to 
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freedom.  The  district  attorney  said,  "he 
thought  it  would  be  so,"  and  his  associate, 
Mt,  Carlisle,  avoided  the  scene.  As  to  the 
jailor,  he  wept  freely,  and  could  not  under- 
stand Mr.  Meagher  when  he  condoled  with 
him  on  losing  his  tenant. 

After  all  was  over,  nine  or  ten  of  the 
jurors  went  to  Mr.  Brady's  parlor  and 
there,  in  the  freedom  of  unrestrained  con 
versation,  eS:pressed  their  real  sentiments 
One  of  them  said,  "  I  want  you,  sir,  to  tell 
the  people  of  New  York,  that  the  citizens 
of  Washington  are  not  behind  those  ot  iny 
other  part  of  the  country  in  devotion  to 
the  family  altar ;  "  and  yet  this  juror  Viis 
spoken  of,  all  through  the  trial,  as  one  w  h 
would  profaahly  dissent  from  the  rest 

Another  of  the  jurors,  a  young  man 
brought  with  him  his  fiddle,  with  ninth 
he  had  been  iu  the  habit  of  solacing  him 
self  and  his  fellow-jurymen,  during  the  long 
evenings  of  their  seclusion,  and  plaj  ed 
several  airs.  He,  too,  had  been  regaided 
with  suspicion,  because  of  certain  polit  cal 
antecedents.  "But,"  remarkodMr.Bi-vly, 
"if  we  had  known  that  he  played  the 
fiddle  we  might  have  made  our  minds  eosj 
for  no  fiddler  was  ever  known  to  find  a 
conviction  of  murder." 

The  foreman  said  that  his  only  fear  had 
been  that  his  health  might  not  last  him 
throughout  the  trial,  and  that  he  hoped 
that  his  latest  posterity  would  honor  his 
memory,  from  hia  having  served  on  that 
jury.  Another  of  the  jury, — the  wag  and 
mimic  among  them, — expressing  himself 
in  regard  to  the  Justification  of  Mr. 
Sickles,  said  he  would  not  for  himself  have 
been  satisfied  wtth  a  mere  Derringer  or 
revolver,  but  would  have  brought  a  how- 
itzer to  bear  on  the  seducer  !  Of  a  some- 
what different  temperament  was  the  mem- 
ber who,  on  retiring  from  the  court-room 
with  his  fellows,  withdrew  into  a  corner, 
and  on  his  knees  invoked  divine  guidance; 
got  up,  entered  into  the  deliberations, 
again  retired  to  the  corner,  and  finally  rose 
with  hia  mind  fully  made  up  in  favor  of 
acquittal. 

Consistently  with  hia  oft-repeated  ex- 
pressions of  continued  affeotion  for  his  wife, 


Mr.  Sickles  renewed  his  matrimonial  rela- 
tions with  her,  in  a  short  time.  In  ex- 
planation of  his  course  in  this  respect,  Mr. 
Sickles  said,  in  a  published  letter:  "My 
reconciliation  with  my  wife  was  my  own 
act,  done  without  consultation  with  any 
relative  connection  fi  end  or  advisei 
Whateiei  blame  li  ^nJ  belongs  to  the 
step  should  fill  alone  upon  me  I  am 
prepared  to  defend  nb\t  I  have  done, 
befoii,  the  only  tril  unal  I  ic  gnize  is 
havii  ^  the  slightest  claim  to  jiui'idiction 
o\er  tie  subject — mj  o^^n  cons  lence  and 
the  bar  ot  Heaven  I  nm  n<  t  aware  of  any 
statute  or  code  of  moral'!  whith  n  akes  it 
nfamous  to  forgne  i  won  in  noi  is  it 
usual  tj  make  our  d  mestit  1  fe  i  subject 
of  consultatun  with  friends  no  matter 
1  ow  neT,!  ind  dear  to  us  And  I  cannot 
allow  ci  en  all  the  world  combined  to  die 
tite  to  me  the  repudiation  of  my  wife 
nhen  I  think  it  right  to  foigive  her  and 
reitore  hir  to  my  lonfidence  and  jiotei, 
tion  If  I  ever  failed  to  comprehend  the 
utteily  desolate  josition  of  an  offending 
though  I  enitent  wora'\n  —  the  hoj  eless 
future,  with  its  dnrlt  j  ossibihtie^i  of  dnn 
ger  to  which  the  i'»  doomed  wlen  pro 
fLribed  as  an  outcast  —  I  ca  now  «ee 
plamlj  enough,  in  the  almost  universal 
howl  of  denunciation  with  which  she  is  fol- 
lowed to  my  threshhold,  the  misery  and 
peril  from  which  I  have  rescued  the 
mother  of  my  child,  And  although  it  ia 
very  sad  for  me  to  incur  the  blame  of 
friends  and  the  reproaches  of  many  wise 
and  good  people,  I  shall  strive  to  prove  to 
all  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  me,  that,  if 
I  am  the  first  man  who  has  ventured  to 
say  to  the  world  an  erring  wife  and  mother 
may  be  forgiven  and  redeemed,  in  spite  of 
all  the  obstacles  in  my  path,  the  good 
results  of  this  example  shall  entitle  it  to 
the  imitation  of  the  generous  and  the  com- 
mendation of  the  just.  There  are  many 
who  think  that  an  act  of  duty,  proceeding 
solely  from  affections  which  can  only  be 
comprehended  in  the  heart  of  a  husband 
and  a  father,  is  to  be  fatal  to  my  profes- 
sional, political,  and  social  standing.  If 
this  be  so,  then  so  be  it."     Mr.  Sickles 
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concludes  his  manly  letter  by  asking  that 
the  mercy  of  all  may  be  extended  to  the 
youthful  and  penitent  mother  of  his  inno- 
cent child. 

Beautiful,  ruined,  and  sorrowing,  Mrs, 
Sickles  lived  hut  a  few  years  after  tlie  ter- 
ribla  tragedy.     The  career  of  Mt.  Sickles, 


as  a  succesafu!  Union  officer  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion — rising  to  the  rank  of  majors 
general,  for  repeated  bravery  on  the  blood- 
iest battle-fields,- — and  as  minister  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  immediately  following 
the  flight  of  Queen  Isabella,  is  well  known 
to  his  countrymen. 
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DiscoTery  of  ProdiRious  Quantities  of  III  urn!  rating  Oil  in  the  Depths  of  the  Earth. — Boring  of  Innn. 
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of  Oil  Exceeds  the  Wants  of  the  Whole  Country.— Immense  Exportations  of  tlie  Artlule.— Vast 
Source  of  National  Wealth  and  Industry, — Revolution  in  Artifidal  Light, — Ancient  Knowledge  of 
this  Oil. — Floating  on  Ponds  and  Creeks  — lis  Collettion  and  Use, — Native  Sources :  Origin  — LoeaV- 
ity  of  the  Springs  —Great  Value  of  the  Oil  —First  Attempt  at  Boring,- Plans  for  Sinking  Wells— 
Their  Exiiaustless  Yield  — Intense  Excitement  PreTails. — Eager  Crowds  at  the  Oil  Region. — Buying 
anti  LeBaintt  Lands, — Enterprise  of  ihe  Pioneers. — Sudden  Fortunes  Made — Other  Sii!e  of  the  Fic- 
ture. — Towna  and  Cities  Built. — Fire:  Awful  Scenes  and  Losses — Bringing  the  Oil  into  Market. — 
Its  Cheapness  and  Excellence. — Universal  Introduclion, — Valuable  for  Various  Purposes. 


tl  e  gold  mines  of  California,  in  the  qualities  of 
ale  nvenieiiee  to  the  human  race,  are  the  oil 
wells  which,  so  unexpectedly  to  the  country 
1  d  the  world,  spouted  forth  their  liquid 
treasures  from  the  howels  of  the  earth,  in  the 
jeir  1859,  and  in  such  quantities  as  soon  to 
levolutionize  both  the  material  and  mode  of 
artificial  illumination,  —  bringing  untold 
^  ealth  into  regions  hitherto  comparatively 
valueless, — creating,  almost  as  if  hy  magic, 
new,  vast,  and  profitable  industries,  —  and 
weil-nigh  realiEing  the  wildest  conceptions  of 
sudden  and  golden  fortune  found  in  Arabian 


But  even  long  prior  to  the  year  just  named,  the  existence  of  this 
oleaginous  substance  was  known  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany 
^_.  river  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     A  writer  in  the  American 

Cyclopedia  states  that  the  Indians  collected  it  on  the  shores  of  Seneca 
lake,  and  it  was  sold  as  a  medicine  by  the  name  of  Seneca  or  Genesee  oil.  A  stream  in 
Alleghany  county,  New  York,  was  named  Oil  creek,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance 
of  oil  in  its  banks  ;  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  another  branch  of  the  Alleghany 
river  in  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania,  Several  localities  are  designated  upon  the  old 
maps  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  affording  oil;  and  upon  Oil  creek  in  Venango 
county,  two  spots  were  particularly  noted,  one  of  which  was  close  to  the  north  line  of  the 
county,  and  one  about  twelve  miles  further  down  the  stream.     At  these  points,  springs 
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iasupcl  from  the  banks  of  the  stream,  trijig- 
ing  up  more  or  less  oil,  which  collected 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  as  it  stood 
ill  the  pools  helow  the  springs.  The 
inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  collect  the 
oil  by  spreading  woolen  clotha  upon  the 
water,  and  wringing  them  when  saturated. 
Down  the  valley  of  this  creek  there  are 
numerous  ancient  pits  which  appear  to 
have  been  excavated  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  oiJ,  but  by  whom  made  no  one 
can  now  tell.  From  the  fact  that  logs  have 
been  found  in  them  notched  as  if  with  an 
axe,  some  have  supposed  that  the  work  was 
done  by  the  French,  who  occupied  this 
region  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century ; 
but  others  believe  that  the  Indians,  who 
are  known  to  have  valued  the  oil,  dug  the 
pits.  Day,  in  his  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
gives  an  account  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  held  this  product,  using  it  mixed  with 
paint  to  anoint  themselves  for  war,  and 
also  employing  it  in  their  religious  rites. 
He  quotes  an  interesting  letter  from  the 
commander  of  Fort  Duquesue  to  General 
Montcalm,  describing  an  assembly  of  the 
Indians  hy  night  tl  b  Iv  (  the  creek, 
and  in  the  mid  t    f  th  onies  their 

firing  the  scum  t  1  tl  t  1  d  collected 
upon  the  surfac      f  th  t  As  the 

flames  burst  fo  th  11  m  t  g  the  dark 
valley,  there  ros  f  tl  I  1  ans  around 
triumphant  sh  t  tl  t 
re-echo  again. 

As  early  as  IS  6    th 
such  a  natural  ill  t 

isted  on  the  L  ttl     M    k  i  river,  in 

Ohio,  was  quite  g  1  ount  of  its 

appearance  in  t!  11  tl  t  w  e  hored  in 
that  region  for  th    p     p  f  obtaining 

salt.  In  a  communii-ation  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  for  the  year  1826,  by 
Doctor  Hildreth,  he  says;  They  have  sunk 
two  wells,  which  are  now  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  in  depth  ;  one  of  themafforiiq 
a  very  strong  and  pure  water,  hut  not  in 
great  quantify.  The  other  discharges  such 
vast  quantities  of  petroleum,  or,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called,  '  Seneka  oil,'  and  beside  is 
subject  to  such  tremendous  explosions  of 
gag  as  to  force  out  all  the  water  and  afford 


1  d     the  hills 


wledge  that 
1  stance  ex- 


nothing  but  gas  for  several  days,  that  they 
make  but  little  or  no  salt.  Nevertheless, 
the  petroleum  affords  considerable  profit, 
and  is  beginning  to  he  in  demand  for  lamps 
in  workshops  and  manufactories.  It  affords 
a  brisk,  clear  light,  when  burnt  in  this  way, 
and  will  be  a  valuable  article  for  lighting 
the  street-lamps  in  the  future  cities  of 
Ohio. 

So  useful  was  the  product  of  the  oil 
springs  gradually  found  to  be,  that,  in 
1854,  the  Pennsylvania Eock  Oil  Company 
was  formed.  It  is  said,  hy  a  writer 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject, 
and  from  whose  well-stored  pamphlet, 
"  The  Petroleum  Eegion  of  America," 
much  of  the  information  here  given  is 
drawn,  that  this  was  the  first  oil  company 
ever  formed,  and  was  also  prior  to  the  sink- 
ing of  any  well,  and  before  any  such  thing 
was  suggested.  Great  quantities  of  the 
oil  had,  however,  been  collected  during  the 
year  1853,  by  absorbing  it  in  blankets, 
and  wringing  it  out, — a  method  originated 
hy  Dr.  F.  B.  Brewer,  of  the  eminent  firm 
of  Brewer,  Watson  &  Co,,  so  conspicuous 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  the  wonderful 
resources  of  the  oil  region.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Kock  Oil  Company  purchased  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  on  Oil  Creek,  below 
Titusvilie,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  surface  oil,  but  the  project  was  in  a 
short  time  abandoned. 

No  important  progress  took  place  in  the 
business  until  the  winter  of  1857,  when 
Col.  E.  L.  Drake,  of  Connecticut,  arrived 
at  Titusvilie,  and  ke  was  the  first  man  who 
attempted  to  bore  for  oil.  In  December, 
1857,  he  visited  Titusvilie,  examined  the 
oil  springs,  and  gave  the  subject  of  sur- 
face oil  a  thorough  investigation.  He 
soon  concluded  that  rock  oil  could  he  ob- 
tained by  sinking  a  well ;  and  acting  upon 
this,  he,  in  company  with  James  M.  Town- 
send  and  E.  B.  Bowditch,  leased  the  lands 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Company, 
for  the  terra  of  twenty-five  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  boring  for  oil.  The  operations 
were  to  commence  the  following  spring. 
Soon  after  closing  this  lease,  Colonel 
Drake  and  friends  from  Connecticut  formed 
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a  company  called  the  Seneca  Oil  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  tlie  lands  and 
sinking  wells,  under  the  maniigement  and 
control  of  Colonel  Drake.  Early  in  the 
spring  he  removed  his  tamily  to  Titusville, 
then  containing  not  over  one  hundred  and 
flftj  inhabitants  He  faist  informed  him 
self  tlioroughh  on  the  ubject  of  lioiing 
and  visited  the  bait  \\e\l^  on  the  AllBf,han^ 
river  foi  that  purpoie,  wlieie,  after  some 
difficidti  he  em[ilojed  a  man  who  agreed 
to  sinl  wells  in  the  beneca  compitu  ,  but 
he  and  others  to  nhom  he  had  ipplied 
failed  to  keep  their  engigement'i,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  following  spring  that  he 
could  obt  1111  a  suitable  person  to 
the  well 


lying  along  the  valley  of  Oil  Greek  and 
its  tiibutariea  in  Venango,  Warren,  and 
Crawford  countiea.  The  Drake  well — -the 
first  ever  sunk  for  oil,  and  the  first  petro- 
leum ever  obtained  by  boring — was  imme- 
diately tlironged  with  visitors,  and  within 
two  or  tliree  weeks  thousands  began  to 
pour  in  from  the  neighboring  states. 
Eierybodj"'  was  eager  to  purchase  or  lease 
oil  lands  at  any  price  demanded.  Almost 
in  a  night,  a  wilderness  of  derricks  sprang 
up  and  covered  the  entire  bottom  lands  of 
Oil  Creek.  Merchants  abandoned  their 
stoiehouses,  farmers  dropped  their  plouglis, 
hnyets  deserted  their  offices,  and  preach- 
eis  their  pulpits.  The  entire  western 
part  of  the  state,  in  especial,   became  so 


Boring  through  forty-seven  feet  of 
gravel  and  twenty-two  feet  of  shale  rocks, 
with  occasional  small  apertures  in  it,  he 
struck,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August, 
1859,  at  the  depth  of  about  seventy  feet, 
a  large  opening,  filled  with  coal  oil,  some- 
what mixed  with  water  and  gas.  A  small 
pump  on  hand  brought  up  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  gallons  of  oil 
a  day.  An  explosion  soon  blew  it  up. 
One  of  three  times  its  size  and  power 
was  put  in  its  place,  and  during  the 
first  four  days  threw  up  five  thousand 
gallons  of  oil — one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  per  day,  or  one  gallon 
per  minute  for  twenty  hours  fifty  minutes 
per  day. 

And  now  commenced  an  intense  excite- 
ment in  all  the  oil-region  of  Pennsylvania, 


wild  with  excitement  upon  the  subject, 
that  scarcely  anything  else  was  thought  of. 
Very  soon  after  the  success  of  Colonel 
Drake,  Messrs.  Brewer,  Watson  &  Co. 
leased  the  farm  of  Hamilton  M'Clintock, 
and  commenced  a  well  on  it,  which  was 
successful  at  the  depth  of  seventy  feet; 
then  followed  the  sinking  of  many  wells  on 
the  different  farms  on  Oil  Creek.  The 
Barns  dell  Mead  and  Rouse  well  was 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1860;  then  the 
Crosley  well,  in  April  of  the  same  year. 
During  thta  summer,  many  wells  were 
opened  in  the  vicinity  of  Tideonte  on  the 
Alleghany  river.  In  June,  1861,  A.  B. 
Funk  sunk  a  well  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty feet  deep,  on  the  M'lllhenj'  farm, 
which  was  the  first  large  flowing  well. 
Then  followed  the  Brewer,  Watson  &  Co. 
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well  on  the  G.  W.  M'CIintock  farm,  the 
Phillips  well  on  the  Tarrfarm,  the  Willard 
well  on  the  H.  M'Clintoclc  farm,  and  the 
Rouse,  Mitciiell,  and  Brown  well  on  the 
Buchanan  fjirra.  Tliis  latter  well  flowed  a 
stream  of  oil  withoiit  pumping,  equal  to 
one  thousand  barrels  per  day.  In  every 
direction,  new  borings  were  undertaken, 
and  new  discoveries  of  flowing  wells  were 
made, almost  daily;  while  other  regions  of 
similar  geological  structure  were  carefully 
explored  for  evidence  of  their  capacity  for 
producing  oil.  Soon  there  were  oil-wells, 
— either  pumping  or  flowing,  —  yielding 
considerable  quantities,  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Canada ;  and, 
subsequently,  discoveries  were  made  of  the 
existence  of  petroleun  n  1  ge  quantities 
in  California  and  n  omo  ot  the  north- 
western states.  At  hr  t  at  quantities 
of  oil  flowed  into  tl  e  reek 
and  were  wasted  before  su  t 
able  tanks  could  bo  p  ep    ed 


oil,  but  furnishing  him  the  barrels  to  con- 
tiiin  it.  With  this  arrangement,  it  after- 
wards came  about  that,  as  the  price  of  oil 
fell  and  the  price  of  barrels  advanced,  the 
entire  proceeds  of  some  wells  would  hardly 
purchase  barrels  to  contain  the  royalty 
share  pertaining  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
The  leasing  of  land  for  oil  purposes 
amounted,  at  one  time,  to  a  monopoly,  in 


to 


b  t    aft 


while,  the  flowing     ells      er 
fitted    with     st      g     t  b  ng 
and  stop-cocks,  by  n  e  ns  of 
which    the    supplj       as 
tirely  controlled. 

As  might  well  be  pectel  thi 
of  farms  in  the  I  reg  ons  bel  eved  tliafc 
the  fortune  of  almo  t  unl  te  \  wealth  had 
now  smiled  upon  them  1  (says  Eaton, 
in  his  exhaustive  nd  olu  ble  work  on 
the  subject,)  the  piice  of  lands  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  from  the  new  well  to  the 
Alleghany,  immediately  rose  to  avery  high 
figure.  Sometimes  entire  farms 
but  generally  they  were  leased  in  quite 
small  lots.  The  terms  of  lease  were  at 
first  easy,  the  operators  giving  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  the  oil  as  a  royalty  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil.  Gradually,  the  terms 
became  more  exacting,  until  not  uiifre- 
quently  one-half  and  even  five-eighths  of 
the  oil  was  demanded,  with  the  addition  of 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  a  bonus. 
Sometimes  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  re- 
quired the  proposed  operator  to  furnish 
him  his  share  in  barrels  ;  that  is,  not  only 
turning  him  over  a  third  or  a  half  of  the 


some  sections  of  the  oil  valley.  The  land- 
holders in  many  places  were  men  in  very 
moderate  circumstances.  By  great  fru- 
gality, they  had  been  able  to  live  comfort- 
ably, but  had  no  extra  means  with  which 
to  embark  in  speculations.  Sometimes 
they  had  neither  taste  nor  energy  for  this 
business,  or  lacked  faith  in  the  general 
result,  hut  were  willing  that  others  should 
embark   in  the   business  by  sharing  the 
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profits  with  them.     It!        t  t     f    ff 
shrewd  and  enterpris    g  m  d       b 

neas,  for  a  time,  of  le        g    1!  th    1     d 
certain  localities,  with  t     t         f   ^ 

ating  themselves,  but  w  th  ih  d  g  f 
sub-leasing  to  real  op      t 

In   the  midst  of  tl  t         t 

sioned  by   the  prodt  f  th 

Eouse  well,  the  gas  all  th 

fixjm  took  fire  from  s  L 

and,  as  described  by  1  t 

columns  o£  black  smok  il  I  p  d  t 
the  air,  the  biasing  o  1  1    p  d  1  d 

and,  falling  over  on  all  d  f  th  fi  j 
jet,  formed  a  magnifii.  t  f  t  f  1  q  d 
fire.  The  sight  was  wf  lly  g  d  b  t 
sad  to  relate,  involved  m  t  m  1  1  ly 
loss  o£  life,  no  less  tl  t         h 

beings  meeting  their  d    tl        th     fl 
The  scenes  of  terror       d  mp     ■\ 

ing  such  a  catastropl  b    b  tt       m  g 

ined  than  described.     A        g  tl  t  m 

of  this   destructive  w       M 

Rouse,  one  of  the  p    p     t  f  tl  11 

and  a  very   promin     t   m  tl  1 

region.     Mr.  Eouse  1      1  f  1  d  > 

after  being  injured,  d  f  m  g  h 
will,  after  making  ce  t  h  ^  t  1  f t  t 
the  county  of  Warre        1      1  m — 

subsequently  reaching  h      I     I       d 

fifty   thousand   dolla  1      —  t     b 

applied  one-half  for  r    dpi  d 

halt  to  the  poor  of  the  county. 

Other  terrible  scenes  caused  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  oil  and  gas  in  the  wells, — 
of  natural  or  accidental  origin,- — though 
happily  not  involving  loss  of  life,  have 
occurred  from  time  to  time  in  the  oil 
regions.  The  phenomenon  of  the  "burn- 
ing well"  has  been  often  described  as  one 
of  those  grand  and  amazing  exhibitions  to 
be  found  only  within  the  arena  of  nature's 
kingdom.  Before  approaching  near  enough 
to  see  the  well,  (says  an  eye  witness,)  the 
observer's  ears  wore  saluted  with  a  roaring 
sound  similar  to  that  of  the  Geysers  in 
Iceland,  and  seemingly  due  to  the  rush  of 
gas  from  the  depths  belo\v,  or  from  the 
flame  itself  as  it  rises  high  in  the  air. 
The  well  was  of  course  bored  for  oil.  It 
had  reached  a  depth  of  some  five  hundred 


f    t       h       th  me   column   of  gas 

1    d     p       d  b  gnited  from  the 

f  t  th  Soon,  of  course, 

th  d  b  g  h  e,  and  fixtures 
w  d        d  the  engine  itself  a 

w      k      A       tt      pt  made  to  fill  up 

tl  p  t  th  tl  d  extinguish  the 
flm  Bttl       p        la  failure,  as  the 

[  f  tl      g         OS  BO  great  that  it 

h  d  tl        gl    tl      1       e  earth  in  a,  thou- 
d  ]  t     th  It  b      g  that  a  column 

f  fl  t     t]y  ged  from  the  pit 

q  1 1  ts  —  b  t  ight  feet  square ; 
tl  1  t       1     ght  of  from  fifty 

t  h      I    d   f    t        rying  every  tew 

d     f    m  tl     m         (im  to  the  maxi- 
m  ml     ght     Jl    p  II      rough  and  jagged 
f    ra       d  t  divided,  sent  out 

t    t  f  fi  ra  every  direction. 

At        i   d   t  t    t  height,  the  top 

f  tl      fl  !    p  d     ff   and    was    extin- 

h  d        JI  w    tl  e    appearance    in 

1  J I    1 1     At      gl  t   th    appearance  was 
f  llj  1      d      (       ig.     Every  three 

t  d  1     d  of  dark  smoke 

II  d    I       th  tl     fl  and,  after  being 

pt  f      t  m  lit,    disappeared. 

"5  t  m]    t  d  the  height  at  one 

)      d     I      1  filtj  f    t      The  roaring  sound 
13  t     t       d     1        t  resembled  that 

f  d  t  t  tl  d  P  successive  weeks, 
tl  11        t        dt    b     n,  with  no  appar- 

ent diminution  in  its  power,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  gas.  At  one  time,  the  phe- 
nomenon assumed  a  very  strange  appear- 
ance. The  atmosphere  was  somewhat 
cloudy,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ruddy 
glow,  the  light  appeared  to  concentrate 
itself  into  a  bright  lance-like  figure,  about 
four  or  five  degrees  in  length,  that  re- 
mained stationary  about  midway  between 
the  horizon  and  the  zenith,  where  it  con- 
tinued all  the  evening.  Immense  destruc- 
tion of  oil  and  other  property,  by  Are,  has, 
in  fact,  taken  place  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  petroleum  i-egion,  from  the  very  first, 
and  in  spite  of  every  precaution. 

The  next  large  flowing  well  that  was 
opened  was  the  Empire,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Funk  well,  that  flowed  three  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.     The  Sherman  well 
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was  opened  in  April,  1862,  then  the  Noble 
and  Delameter  well  iu  May,  1863.  This 
celebrated  well  was  commenced  in  1860, 
and  was  boi-ed  to  the  depth  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-aeven  feet,  and  then  aban- 
doned. Mr.  Noble  went  further  down  the 
creek  and  became  interested  in  other  wells 
on  the  Tarr  farm,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1863  he  re-commenced  the  work  on  liis  old 
well,  and  went  down  to  the  depth  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  feet,  without, 
however,  any  indications  of  oil.  At  that 
depth  he  concluded  to  tube  and  pump, 
abandoning  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  flowing 
well,— but,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
himself  and  every  one  else,  after  pumping 
a  very  short  time,  suddenly  the  great 
Noble  well  commenced  to  flow.  Long 
before  the  opening  of  this  well,  petroleum 
had  become  so  plenty  that  most  of  the 
pumping  wells  were  ahaniloned.  Every 
person  wanted  a  flowing  well. 

The  discovery  of  a  method  of  refining  the 
crude  oil  is  said  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Samuel 
M.  Kier,  of  Pittsburg.  Mr. W.  H.  Abbott, 
of  Titusville,  erected  the  first  large  refin- 
ery at  Titusville,  which  was  before  the 
days  of  railroads  in  that  region.  The 
heavy  iron  castings  and  machinery  were 
brought  irk  wagons  from  Union  Mills  and 
Franklin,  tlirough  mud  that  was  axle-deep, 
Parties  interested  with  him  became  dis- 
heaitened,  and  would  have  abandoned  the 
entei-prise  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy 
of  Mr.  Abbott,  who  finally  succeeded  in 
completing  his  building.  But  the  really 
great  pioneers  in  the  introduction  of  petro- 
leum ill  large  quantities,  were  Brewer, 
Watson  &  Co.,  whose  enterprise  was  so 
determined  and  untinng,  that  they  ex- 
pended nearly  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  for  barrels  alone,  before 
they  realized  one  cent  o£  profit.  Ail  they 
re<[uired  was  the  actual  cost  of  the  barrid. 
They  however  ultimately  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  from  their  arduous  efforts  in  this 
new  field  of  business,  and  were  handsomely 
repaid  for  the  hardships  and  trials  through 
which  they  had  passed.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1861,  Samuel  Downer,  of  Boston, 
established  a  branch  of  his  works  and  com- 


menced the  refining  of  oil  at  Corry,  giving 
his  entire  attention  to  the  business,  and 
during  that  year  his  refinery  absorbed 
nearly  all  of  the  oil  product.  George  M. 
Mowbray,  agent  for  Scheifflin  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  made  the  first  extensive  pur- 
chase of  petroleum  for  shipment.  Messrs. 
Drake,  Watson,  Brewer,  Kier,  Abhott, 
Mowbray,  Downer,  the  firm  of  Brewer, 
Watson  &  Co.,  and  others,  exerted  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  value  of  the  article,  and  to  create 
a  demand  equal  to  the  supply  ;  but  before 
this  could  be  accomplished,  oil  at  the  wells 
was  offered  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from 
ten  to  fifty  cents  a  barrel. 

In  consequence  of  the  abundant  supply 
of  the  oil,  its  cheapness,  and  the  continued 
small  demand,  the  entire  oil  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio  became, 
for  a  while,  almost  wholly  deserted,  and 
the  then  so-called  "oil  bubble"  exploded. 
Most  of  those  who  had  taken  leases  and 
had  opened  wells,  now  removed  the  tubing, 
sold  their  engines,  tools,  etc.,  and  retired 
from  tho  oil  trade  disgusted  with  their 
enterprise,  and,  no  doubt,  much  displeased 
with  themselves,  returned  to  their  deserted 
homes  to  be  ridiculed  by  the  knowing 
ones,  who  "always  said  the  undertaking 
would  prove  a  failure." 

Much  time,  however,  did  not  elapse 
before  a  new  demand  for  petroleum  was 
created,  and  once  more  thousands  poured 
into  the  oil  regions,  and  ultimately  the 
use  of  petroleum  became  almost  universal, 
as  a  cheap  and  excellent  oil  for  burning. 
So  vast  did  the  business  now  become,  tliat, 
from  the  third  of  March,  1866,  to  the  close 
of  that  year,  the  quantity  of  crude  petro- 
leum produced  in  the  Venango  county 
region  was  1,020,126  barrels;  in  western 
Virginia,  13,666;  In  Ohio,  10,676;  in 
Kentucky,  2,405.  The  trade  involved  in 
this  immense  production  became  the  most 
important  business  of  several  cities  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  af- 
fording employment  and  support  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  people. 

An  immense  export  trade  soon  began, 
amounting,    in    1863,    to    252,000    tons' 
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weight  or  2<i000  000  gnll  111  valued  at 
$1-  000  000  aiil  empIo\ing  no  less  than 
252  vessels  of  one  thousmd  tons  buiclen 
01  couise  many  hitherto  rompaiatnel^ 
poor  persons  became  millionaiies  all  of  a 
sTiddtn  ind  of  these,  "some  were  wise  and 
some  foolish  '  in  the  use  o£  thtir  wealth 

An  illu  trj(i>n  of  the  latter  clwa  ■s\as 
thit  of  iw  Ion  \\lose  fa  m  pr  -icltobo 
one  of  the  eailicst  ail  lest  f  r  tl  e  produ 
tionffol  inthewh  le  conntj  f^cniugo 
several  ■wlUs  with  products  ranging  from 
two  hundred  to  twentyfi^e  hunliel  bar- 
rels per  day  being  struck  at  intervals,  and 
the  income  in  money  from  the  territory 
proving  almost  fabulous  in  amount.  The 
old  lady  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  her 
good  fortune,  and,  dying,  left  Iier  great 
property,  without  any  reservation,  to  her 
adopted  son  John,  then  about  twenty  years 
old.  This  youth,— like  the  hero  of  that 
well-known  novel,  "  Half  a  Million  of 
Money,"  who  came  suddenly  into  posses- 
sion of  a  like  sum,— had  not  been  taught 
to  understand  the  value  of  dollars  and 
cents  ;  and,  unlike  that  character,  he  had 


no  refined  tastei  and  thien  his  wealth 
away  w  th  the  most  lavish  folly  Of 
tour^e  he  rushed  ti  New  \  jik  and  there 
m  only  a  jear  and  a  half  he  sfiuandeied 
two  mill  ons  of  doUais  Picsumahly  the 
most  ingenious  extravagance  was  necea 
sar^   to  accomplish  this  enormous  result 

J  liniij  as  his  assoc  atos  cilled  him, 
not  only  enterel  int>  eveij  rjpcips  of 
dcba  I  lierj  1  ot  onlj  lo«t  a  hun  Ired  thou 
sand  d  Ihis  11  t^o  nights  at  fj.10  but 
bought  supeib  teams  and  gave  them  away 
after  an  hour's  ownership,  Eujpirted  a 
swarm  of  human  leeches  of  both  sexes,  and 
even  equipped  a  negro-minstrel  troupe, 
presenting  each  member  with  a  costly  dia- 
mond ring  and  pin.  Ey-and-by,  however, 
Johnny's  brilliant  career  came  to  a  close, 
and,  oddly  enough,  he  was  glad  at  last  to 
fill  the  position  of  door-keeper  to  the  trav- 
eling minstrel  company  which  hia  own 
munificence  had  organized, — his  farm  on 
Oil  Creek  having  heen  disposed  of  at  public 
sale,  for  arrears  due  the  government. 

Time  and  space  would  indeed  fail  to 
adequately  record  the  doings  of  those  sham 
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an  I        11  mp  n    s,  which,    availing 

th         I  f  tl       1     ^nous  fever  and  a 

J  1  a    pull       n    1  ed  themselves  and 
oth  n     p    at    n      well-nigh    ruinous, 

O        t  tl  mp  n    s  selected  a  site  in 

111  d     wh    h  ha  1  been  "  prospected " 

b  f  th       n  nib      and  highly  recom- 

m  cid(lad  b  t  six  miles  from  a 
railroad  station  laid  down  on  the  map,  but 
not  yet  built),  and  having  organized, 
agreed  to  have  the  first  of  a  series  of  pro- 
posed wells  dug,  not  by  contract,  as  was 
nsual,  but  by  day's  work.  Having  procured 
the  necessary  tools,  including  a  compass  for 
guidance  in  the  woods,  the  work  was  duly 
proceeded  with,  and  progress  from  time  to 
time  reported.  Calls  for  the  "  sinews " 
were  also  made,  and  promptly  met,  until 
the  well  was  said  to  be  down  over  one 
hundred  feet,  with  a  good  show  for  oil. 
This  was  about  the  time  for  the  "  Annual 
Meeting,"  and  more  money  being  called 
for,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  the 
well  re-measured  and  reported  on.  Judge 
of  the  surprise  of  the  stockholders  when, 
to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  patri- 
archs in  oil,  the  force  of  the  oil  from  he- 
low  had  shoved  the  hole  tip  to  eighty-six 
feet  I  Here  was  a  stunner;  and,  as  the 
well  had  already  cost  a  good  round  sum, 
and  the  resources  of  the  company  were 
limited,  matters  continued  to  remain  in 
statu  quo.  The  most  plausible  plan  for 
getting  out  of  the  difficulty  was  that  which 
proposed  to  have  the  balance  of  the  hole 
taken  up  and  cut  into  lengths  for  pump 
logs  ! — a  fair  hit  at  many  of  the  chimerical 
oil  projects  of  that  day. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to 
the  origin  and  source  of  this  remarkable 
substance.  According  to  Professor  Silli- 
man,  it  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  was  pro- 
duced by  the  agency  of  subterranean  heat. 
Professor  Dana  says  that  it  is  a  bitumin- 
ous liquid  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  marine  or  land  plants,  mainly  the 
latter,  and  perhaps,  also,  of  some  non-nitro- 
genous animal  tissues.  By  many,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  product  of  coal ;  some 
supposing  that  the  coal,  being  subjected 
to  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  overlying 
45 


beds,  has  yielded  oil,  as  a  linseed  cake  under 
an  hydraulic  press.  The  theory  has  even 
been  advanced,  that  the  coal,  heated  (as  it 
evidently  has  been  in  the  coal  regions  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania),  gave  off  oily  vapors 
which,  rising  to  the  cold  region  of  the 
upper  air,  condensed,  and  subsequently 
fell  in  oily  showers,  malting  its  way  as 
best  it  could  to  the  hollows  of  the  earth's 
interior,  where  now  it  is  found  by  the  oil- 

An  extensive  survey  and  examination  of 
the  coal  region  by  Mr.  Ridgeway,  aa  emi- 
nent geologist,  convinced  him  that  the 
petroleum  was  not  produced  from  the  coal 
fields,  as  in  that  case  it  would  have  had  to 
flowup-hill  into  the  oil  basin ;  it  is,  rather, 
the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  marine 
plants,  in  the  Oil  Creek  valley,  though 
that  found  in  bituminous  coal  basins,  orig- 
inates, no  doubt,  from  beds  of  coal.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  plants  which 
produced  the  oil  in  the  rock  existed  and 
flourished  at  a  long  period  of  time  before 
the  vegetation  which  now  forms  coal  beda  ; 
they  are  unlike  the  vegetable  impressions 
found  in  the  accompanying  shales  and 
clays  associated  with  beds  of  coal,  and  they 
grew  where  the  flag-stones  and  shales  of 
Oil  Creek  were  laid  dowTi  by  salt  water 
currents.  The  climate  was  so  hot,  during 
this  age  of  marine  vegetation,  and  the 
growth  of  plants  so  rapid  and  rank,  caused 
by  the  supposed  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  and  hydrogen  then  composing  the 
atmosphere,  that  these  conditions  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  produced  plants  contain- 
ing more  hydrogen  and  less  carbon  than 
the  plants  which  produced  coal  beda,  and 
hence  their  fermentation  resulted  inpetro- 

But  the  theory  that  the  oil  was  pro- 
duced at  the  time  of  the  original  bitnmin- 
ization  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
has  many  difficulties  in  its  way,  especially 
the  fact  that  such  large  quantities  of 
indatamable  gas  always  accompany  the  oil. 
That  the  oil  is  a  product,  not  of  coal,  hut 
of  coral,  is  the  opinion  of  some ;  and  thus, 
stored  away  in  cells,  forming,  in  the  ag- 
reefs,  as  it  was  collected 
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from  tbe  impure  waters  of  the  early  oceans 
by  minute  coral  insects,  it  has  heen  driven 
by  heat  and  pressure  into  reservoirs  and 
crevices,  where  man's  ingenuity  at  last 
discovered  it. 

Of  the  uses  of  petroleum,  much  might 
be  said.  Unrivaled  and  universal  for  illu- 
mination, it  is  also  valuable  as  a  lubrica^ 
tor,  and,  in  some  of  its  chemically  prepared 
states,  is  employed  as  a  dryer  in  j)aint8 


and  varnishes.  Tor  fuel  and  gas  its  util- 
ity has  been  amply  proved.  Medically,  it 
has  been  found  efScacious  in  suppurating 
wounds,  also  in  headache,  toothache,  swell- 
ings, rheumatism,  dislocations,  and  as  a 
disinfectant.  And  even  aa  a  base  in  the 
production  of  colors,  some  of  the  most 
gratifying  results  have  followed  the  chem- 
ist's experimenta  with  this  wonderful  ar- 
ticle. 
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FA.TAL  DUEL  .BETWEEN"    HON.    D.    O.    BEODERICK,    AND 
HON.  D.  S.  TERRY.— 1859. 


Scene  of  the  Meeting  Near  San  Francisco.— D  t    I  f  tl      B    b 

Mortally   Wounded   by   His   Adyereary. — H         p  Tw     1 

Shocked  at  the  Event.— Parallel  Caee  of  Me    rs  G  d  C  II  j 

ica. — Broderick's  Alleged  Offenae. — Terry's  CI   II  g    Acl  p    d- 

Seeonda  and  Arras.— Aspect  of  the  T*o  Men— b  B  ar    a    f  B    d       k  — T     ; 

-Marking  the  l>islance.—Iis  Murderous  SI   rt  — Th     D     ill!      J— Tl 

meci—"Genllcmen,  are  you  Ready?"— Th     W  rd  G         — B    1    P  rt       P      — B 

the  Brcsst.— Last  Sufferinga  and  End  —Si             f   1      (_  — H     B  dj  L 

Similar  Deed  of  Horror. — Congressional  Trag  dj  1       — I     D    dly  LI 


■Fl  «h      f  T      y  — S 


D 


0  irrCAL  an  mos  t  es  among  leading  publ  men  m  the 
United  States  have,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  led  to  premeditated  liostile  meetings, 
and  these  have  not  unfrequetitly  resulted  in  the  death  of  ore  or  both  of  the  combat- 
ants. But  rarely,  since  the  tragical  encounter  between  Messrs.  Cilley  and  Graves, 
in  1838,  had  society  been  so  shocked  as  at  the  announcement  that,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  September,  1859,  a  duel  was  fought  near  San  Francisco,  between  Hon.  David 
G.  Broderick,  United  States  Senator  from  California,  and  Hon.  D.  S.  Terry,  chief 
justice  of  that  state,  in  which  Senator  Broderick  received  a  mortal  wound,  his  death 
occurring  two  days  after.  In  the  present  lamentable  case,  the  challenge  proceeded 
from  Judge  Terry,  who,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  addressed  a  note  to  Senator 
Broderick,  as  follows : 

"  Some  two  months  since,  at  the  public  table  of  the  International  Hotel  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, you  saw  fit  to  indulge  in  certain  remarks  concerning  me,  which  were  offensive 
in  their  nature.  Before  I  had  beard  of  the  circumstance,  your  note  of  the  29th  of 
June,  addressed  to  Mr.  D.  W,  Perley,  in  which  you  declared  that  you  would  not  respond 
to  any  call  of  a  personal  character  during  the  political  canvas  just  concluded,  had  been 
published.     I  have,  therefore,  not  been  permitted  to  take  any  notice  of  those  remarks 
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until  tlie  expiration  of  the  limit  fixed  by 
yourself.  I  now  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  require  of  you  a  retraction  of 
those  remarks.  This  note  will  be  handed 
to  you  by  my  friend,  Calhoun  Benham, 
Esq.,  who  is  acquainted  with  its  contents, 
and  will  receive  your  reply." 

The  correspondence  to  which  this  com- 
munication gave  rise,  finally  led  to  an 
agreement  for  a  hosti'e  meeting  between 
the  distinguished  parties,  the  terms  of  the 
duel,  as  arranged  by  the  seconds  of  the 
respective  gentlemen,  being  aa  follows  : 

1.  Principals  to  be  attended  by  two 
seconds  and  surgeon  each,  also  by  a  person 
to  load  the  weapons.  Tliia  article  not  to 
exclude  the  drivers  of  the  vehicles.  If 
other  parties  obtrude,  the  time  and  place 
may  be  changed  at  the  instance  of  either 
party. 

2.  Place  of  meeting,  on  the  farm  adjoin- 
ing tlie  Lake  House  ranch.  This  is  the 
general  neighborhood  ;  the  precise  spot  to 
be  determined  when  the  parties  meet, 

3.  Weapons— 'dueling  pistols. 

4.  Distance,  ten  paces  ;  parties  facing 
each  other;  pistols  to  be  held  with  the 
muzzle  vertically  downward. 

5.  Word  to  be  given  as  follows,  to  wit  r 
The  inquiry  shall  first  be  made,  "  Gentle- 
men, are  you  ready  ?  "  Upon  each  party 
replying  "ready,"  the  word  "fire"  shall 
be  given,  to  be  followed  by  the  words 
"one,  two."  Neither  party  to  raise  his 
pistol  before  the  word  "fire,"  nor  to  dis- 
charge it  after  the  word  "two."  The 
intervals  between  the  words,  "  Fire — one, 
two,"  to  be  exemplified  by  the  party  win- 
ning the  word  as  near  as  may  be. 

6.  The  weapons  to  be  loaded  on  the 
ground,  in  the  presence  of  a  second  of 
each  party. 

7.  Choice  of  position  and  the  giving  of 
the  word  to  be  determined  by  chance — ■■ 
throwing  up  a  coin,  as  usual. 

8.  Choice  of  the  two  weapons  to  he 
determined  by  chance,  as  in  article  7th. 

9.  Choice  of  the  respective  weapons  of 
parties  to  be  determined  on  the  ground, 
by  throwing  up  a  coin,  as  usual — that  is 
to  say,  each  party  bringing  their  pistols. 


and  the  pair  to  be  used  to  be  determined 
by  chance,  as  in  article  7th. 

The  meeting  took  place,  as  appointed, 
on  Monday,  September  12th,  at  half-past 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  the  police 
interfered  and  arrested  the  principals. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  13th,  the 
parties  met  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Pran- 
cisco,  unbeknown  to  the  police.  Terry 
was  seconded  by  Calhoun  Benham  and 
Thomas  Hayes.  Broderick  was  seconded 
by  the  Hon.  Joseph  McKibben,  member 
of  congress  from  California,  and  by  another 

When  all  hands  arrived  on  the  ground, 
about  seventy  hands  were  found  to  be 
present,  including  the  principals.  Terry's 
seconds  and  advisors  were  constantly  with 
him,  and  he  conversed  witli  his  friend 
Brooks  in  quite  a  lively  tone.  On  the  other 
hand,  Broderick  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
in  matters  disconnected  with  the  issue,  and 
was  talking  earnestly  with  a  couple  of  his 
friends.  During  this  time,  Broderick 
maintained  himself  cool  and  self-possessed; 
but  his  antagonist  seemed  agitated,  and 
measured  the  ground  in  his  direction  with 
an  uneasy  and  anxious  tread.  The  seconds 
approached  the  armorer,  examined  the 
weapons,  turned  several  times,  and  pointed 
to  the  white  marks  that  had  been  placed 
on  the  field  to  establish  the  distance. 
McKibben,  in  examining  the  pistols, 
snapped  a  cap  with  an  air  of  satisfaction, 
as  if  the  pistol  suited  him.  Some  conver- 
sation was  had ;  one  of  Terry's  friends 
approached  him  and  made  some  remark, 
jji  reply  to  which  Terry  seemed  to  smile, 
and  became  more  calm  than  before.  As 
the  affair  was  now  reaching  the  crisis, 
every  eye  was  turned  on  the  combatants. 

Mr.  Broderick's  friends  had  a  short  and 
earnest  conversation,  and  retired.  The 
friends  of  Terry  did  the  same  with  him, 
and  moved  to  one  side.  An  ofBcial  expres- 
sion now  notified  the  combatants  to  take 
theirrelative  positions.  The  distance  was 
marked  white,  and  appeared  to  an  observer 
murderously  close,— more  than  one  man 
present  uttering  the  ejaculation  that  it 
was   downright   murder  to  allow  men  to 
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shoot  at  eacli  other  at  so  short  a  distance. 
The  principals,  however,  took  their  posi- 
tions. Brodetick  divested  himself  first  of 
a  dark-trown  paletot,  and  cast  his  eye 
along   the   ground   separating   him    from 

A  close  observation  of  the  countenances 
of  the  two  combatants,  at  this  moment, 
revealed  in  a  striking  manner  their  indi- 
vidual characteristics.  Judge  Terry's  lips 
were  compressed,  his  countenance  darkly 
sallow,  and  his  whole  appearance  betrayed 
that  of  a  man  without  fear  and  regardless 
of  the  consequences  involved  in  so  grave 
a  transai-tijn  Wan  and  attenuated  he 
sto  d  A  stolid  monument  on  the  field  of 
onflict  Senator  Brodern,k  could  not 
hive  been  d  i tin gui shed  by  the  stranger 
HI  a  principal  With  his  hands  folded 
lehmdhim  he  hell  earnest  tonieration 
with  his  fnenl  llr  Hiskell  He  would 
occisionallj  turn  scan  the  crowd  and  rest 
hise^e  m  on  some  recognize  i  countenance 
The  muscles  of  Ins  face  were  trong  ind 
h  B  viiage  unielaiied  m  any  particular 
His  lips,  when  not  conversing,  were  com- 
pressed, and  his  whole  bearing  was  that  of 
a  mat!  who  was  about  to  meet  a  great 
issue,  and  who  was  firmly  prepared  for  it. 

Messrs.  Eroderick  and  Terry  being 
divested  of  their  overcoats,  were  told  to 
take  a  vertical  position  by  Mr.  Eenham. 
The  seconds  then  arranged  upon  the 
weapons,  and  Mr.  Benham,  taking  a  pistol, 
proceeded  to  Judge  Terry,  and  placed  it 
in  his  hand.  The  latter  took  the  pistol 
in  his  left  hand,  passed  it  behind  him, 
connected  both  hands,  stood  for  a  moment 
in  that  position,  and  then  rested  his 
weapon  on  his  left  hand  in  front.  Senator 
Eroderick,  on  being  handed  the  pistol, 
anxiously  examined  it,  and  at  intervals 
measured  with  his  eye  the  ground  between 
himself  and  his  adversary.  He  seemed  to 
take  much  pains  in  examining  the  weapon. 
At  length  he  braced  himself  up  and  took 
his  position,  A  frock  coat  which  he  wore 
seemed  to  trouble  him  somewhat,  and  he 
endeavored  more  than  once  ti>  bring  the 
front  tails  closer.  Judge  Terry,  in  the 
meantime,  with  the  barrel  of  his   pistol 


resting  on  his  left  arm,  held  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  figure  of  his  antagonist. 

Before  the  word  was  given,  Mr.  Benham 
approached  Senator  Eroderick,  who  had 
handed  his  watch,  money,  etc.,  to  Mr. 
McKibben,  and  felt  his  clothes  and  exam- 
ined with  his  hands  the  body  of  the  prin- 
cipal. A  nod  of  satisfaction  showed  that 
he  had  found  nothing  concealed  beneath 
his  vestments.  Mr.  McKibben  then  went 
toward  Judge  Terry.  The  latter  handed 
to  his  second,  Mr.  Eenham,  a  watch, 
pocket  articles,  and  a  quantity  of  money. 
Mr.  Eenham  took  the  watch  in  charge, 
but  the  money  with  a  flourish  he  scattered 
01  er  the  ground  Mr  McKibben  then 
exam  ned   tie     jei'fon    ff     Tult,e    Terry, 


expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  took  a 
position  to  the  right  of  Senator  Eroderick 
and  immediately  opposite  Mr.  Col  ton. 
The  seconds  of  Judge  Terry  occupied  sim- 
ilar positions,  with  Mr.  Benham  on  a  line 
with  Mr.  McKibben,  and  Mr.  Hayes  on  a 
line  with  Mr.  Colton,  all  the  parties  form- 
ing a  sestangle. 

At  precisely  fifteen  minutes  to  seven 
o'clock,  as  the  sun  was  endeavoring  to 
force  his  beams  through  a  succession  of 
clouds  that  were  passing  north  and  south 
over  the  head  of  Senator  Eroderick, — the 
solemn  moment,  on  which  all  were  satis- 
fied a  life  depended, — Mr.  Benham  gave  a 
rapid  glance  toward  the  sky,  detected 
something  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
principal,  and  approached  Judge  Terry. 
The  latter,  who  wore  a  large,  rather  stiff- 
brimmed  woiil  hat,  had  drawn  the  front 
over  his  eyes.  After  his  second,  however, 
had  caught  his  ear,  the  front  was  turned 
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up,  Mr.  Coltou,  then,  in  a  clear,  distinct 
voice,  called  out  the  word  He  made  :'on- 
siderable  pause  between  each  announce- 
ment— a  pause,  in  respect  to  time,  reaem- 
hling  that  which  elapses  between  the 
strokes  of  a  cathedral  clock  bell 

When  Mr.  Colton  asked,  "  Gentlemen, 
are  you  ready?"  Judge  Terry  jnstantH 
replied,  "Ready"  without  mo\ing  from 
hia  position,  or  relaxing  a  muscle  feen- 
ator  B  rode  rick,  however,  spent  several 
seconds  examining  the  stock  of  hia  pistol, 
which  did  not  seem  to  fit  his  hand  When 
at  length  he  answered,  "Seady  he  did 
so  with  a  gesinire,  nodding  his  hpad  and 
inclining  his  body  toward  Mi  Colton 
Between  the  words,  "Fire  —  one — tno" 
both  parties  shot.  Broderick  fired  first, 
and  at  about  the  last  enunciation  iBC[tiiied 
to  convey  the  word  "  One."  Terry  shot 
in  a  space  of  time  afterward  which  it 
would  require  in  music  to  a  quaver.  The 
word  "Two,"  was  scarcely  started  upon 
when  the  judge  flred.  The  senator's 
shot  was  spent  in  the  ground,  some  four 
or  five  feet  in  advance  of  his  right  toes. 
Judge  Terry's  took  effect  in  the  senator's 
right  breast,  above  the  nipple. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  his  antago- 
nist's fire,  Broderick  raised  his  right  arm, 
still  grasping  the  pistol.  It  was  the 
impression  that  he  had  been  shot  in  the 
shoulder.  His  arm  contracted,  ind  a  spas- 
modic effort  was  made  to  bnce  himself 
up.  The  leaden  messenger,  howevei,  had 
gone  to  a  more  sensitive  and  vitil  pirt/ 
After  endeavoring  to  summon  the  w  ill  f o 
resist  the  pressure  that  was  beaiing  him 
down,  the  head  drjpped  m  a  recumbent 
position  over  the  right  shouldei,  the  knees 
bent  outwardly,  and  at  length,  gently  and 
calmly  as  a  child  retiring  to  rest  Senator 
Broderick  eased  to  the  earth,  press  ng  the 
right  breast  with  the  hand  still  holding 
the  pistol,  and  lying  on  his  left  iide 

Judge  Terry,  m  the  meantime,  mim 
tained  his  position,  beeping  his  eje  con 
stantly  in  the  direction  of  tlie  fillen  mtn 
In  a  few  minutes  he  wis  told  that  his 
antagonist  could  not  rise,  and  he  there- 
upon left   the   field  with   his  immediate 


friends  He  drove  rapidly  into  town,  and 
started  at  once  from  North  Beach,  where 
a  boat  was  m  waiting,  and  proceeded  to 
OdkHnd  where  he  took  a  private  conrey- 
anie  to  Maitinez,  and  thence  was  ferried 
at  loss  to  Benicia  Both  in  Martinez  and 
the  latter  place,  flags  were  raised  at  half- 
mtot,  caused  by  premature  reports  of 
Broderick  s  death  On  arriving  at  Beni- 
cia, Judge  Terry  took  overland  convey- 
ance to  Sacramento. 

Senitcr  Broderick  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  hib  triend,  Leonidas  Haskell, 
Esq  ,  at  Black  Pcmt,  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  plaza,  and  was  seated  in  abed  with  his 
face  ton  aid  the  bay,  and  propped  up  with 
pillow  s  Here,  pliysiciana  attended  on 
him  during  the  diy,  and  hundreds  of  the 
senator's  friends  hurried  out  to  learn  tlie 
worst  There  appeared  little  likelihoodif 
his  recovering.  He  was  able  to  speak  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  but,  owing  to  the  wound- 
ing of  hia  lungs,  the  articulation  was  gen- 
erally indistinct  and  unintelligible.  The 
internal  bleeding  caused  him  intense  pain 
and  a  suffocating  sensation. 

On  the  16th,  at  about  half-past  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Broderick  breathed 
his  last.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  night  pre- 
vious, the  indications  appeared  favorable 
for  his  recovery,-^  bis  repose  being  easier, 
his  breathing  more  regular,  and  his  gen- 
eral condition  improved  At  two  o'clock, 
in  the  moimng,  a  change  occurred  for  the 
worse,  andfrtm  that  hour  he  failed  rapidly, 
it  thiee  o  clock,  the  last  iites  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chuich  weie  adminis- 
tered to  him  At  foui  0  clock,  he  had 
fallen  jnto  a  state  of  insensibility,  from 
which  he  neier  emerged  He  never 
uttered  a  word  after  foui  o  clock 

On  the  folloiMng  Saturday,  the  lower 
part  ot  the  Union  Hotel  was  thiown  open 
to  the  public,  and  ill  da\  a  ^ast  concourse 
thronged  m  to  view  the  body  of  the 
deceased  senator,  as  it  lay  in  state.  The 
corpse  was  |laeed  m  a  metallic  coffin,  in 
the  inner  apartment  of  the  hotel,  the 
approach  to  which  was  hung  with  Ameri- 
can flags  The  outiide  of  the  building 
\\  M  draped  with  habibmenta  of  woe,  and 
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e\er\  fice  wore  tilt  unn  i  t^k^ble  expies 
SI  n  1  1  ch.  denote*  thnt  some  public 
ilimit^  lias  fallen  upon  the  ommunitv 
llie  coffin  v,ib  BO  pisiced  that  the  moving 
th  ong  CO  Id  file  past  and  around  it  and 
o  it  through  another  door  Xhe  hands  of 
fr  enda  hal  wiought  wreaths  and  houqueta 
of  floneis  T7ith  which  the  coffin  waa 
loilel  and  bo  numeious  at  last  did  tl  ese 
hecome  thxt  no  room  lemg  fomi  for 
them  they  n  ere  plaood  on  the  flyor  about 
the  bi  r  The  corpse  was  dressed  m  a 
su  t  of  blicb  with  collar  and  neckcloth 
the  hands  hing  abng  the  aides,  crossed 
upon  the  body.  The  face  was  somewhat 
shrunken,  probably  from  the  intense  pain 
which  the  sufferer  had  undergone  during 
the  previous  three  days.  It  wore,  how- 
ever, the  same  expression  as  in  life,  and 
the  senator  might  almost  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  deep  sleep,  so  calm  and 
natural  was  the  appearance  of  the  face. 
All  day  long,  the  crowd  pressed  in — rmen, 
women,  and  children ;  slowly  they  passed 
round,  lingering  at  the  coffin,  and  gazing 
with  grief  and  reverence  upon  the  last 
spectacle. 

An   eloquent  funeral  oration  was   pro- 


nounred  by  Col  E  B  Ealcei  m  which 
the  speaker  narrated  his  last  con\erBation 
with  Senator  Eroderick  as  follows 

When  he  returned  fr  m  that  fatal 
field  while  the  dirk  wm^  of  the  arch- 
angel of  death  was  casing  it«  shadows 
upon  hia  brow  his  greatest  anxiety  was 
as  to  the  petfcrmance  of  his  d  ty  He 
felt  that  11  his  strength  and  all  h  8  life 
belonged  t  the  cause  to  whi  h  he  had 
leiotedthem  Baler  saidhe  — and  to 
ne  they  were  lis  last  words — Biher, 
u.}  en  I  iLos  st'uel,  I  tried  to  stand  firm, 
but  the  blow  blinded  me  and  I  could  not.' 
I  trust  that  it  is  no  shame  to  my  manhood, 
that  tears  blinded  me  as  he  said  it.  Of 
hia  last  hours  I  have  no  heart  to  speak. 
He  was  the  last  of  his  race ;  there  was  no 
kindred  hand  to  smooth  his  couch  or  wipe 
the  death-damps  from  his  brow ;  hut 
around  that  dying  bed  strong  men,  the 
friends  of  early  manhood,  the  devoted 
adherents  of  later  life,  bowed  in  irrepres- 
sible grief,  and  'lifted  up  their  voices  and 
wept.'  " 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  popular  senator 
from  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  new 
states  in  the  Union.     He  reprei-ented  the 
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party  ia  sympathy  with  the  Vigilance 
Committee,  and  of  free  soil  and  free  labor. 
Outspoken  in  his  views,  he  naturally  niade 
political  enemies,  and  such  was  the  hostile 
determination  with  which  he  was  pursued, 
that,  even  had  he  escaped  unhaj-med  in 
his  encounter  with  Terry,  there  were 
others  ready  and  waiting  to  summon  him 
to  "  the  last  resort,"  and  his  fate  seemed 
ine\itahle  In  this  respect,  his  case  pre- 
sents a  striking  resemblance  to  the  deadly 
tragedj  m  which  Hon.  Jonathan  Cilley, 
of  Mime  lost  h  s  life  at  the  hands  of 
Hon  "VS  J  Gtaves,  of  Kentucky,  in  a 
duel  fought  between  them,  February  24, 
1838.  Both  parties  were  members  of 
congress,  and  the  horrors  of  the  affair 
almost  stagger  belief. 

Mr.  Cilley,  in  debate  in  the  house,  had 
made  some  reflections  on  the  character  of 
Mr,  J.  W.  Webb,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  the  latter  there- 
upon sent  a  note  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Graves,  demanding  an  explanation.  Mr, 
Cilley  declined  to  receive  the  note,  choos- 
ing not  to  be  drawn  into  any  controversy 
with  Webb,  but  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing his  higli  respect  for  Mr.  Graves. 
According,  however,  to  the  duelist's  hair- 
line theory  of  honor,  Mr.  Cilley's  refusal 
to  receive  the  note  from  Mr,  Graves,  was 
an  implied  reflection  upon  the  latter,  and, 
after  some  fu  th  p  ndence.  Graves 

sent  a  chall  ng  t  C  !1  y  by  the  hand  of 
Henry  A.  W  h    h  C  lley  accepted. 

The  part  s  t  by  anangement,  on 
the  road  to  Ma  lb  ugh  in  Maryland. 
Mr.  Cilley  was  np  n     1  by  his  second, 

Mr.  Jones;  by  Mr,  Bynum  and  Colonel 
Schaumburg,  as  his  friends ;  and  by  Doc- 
tor Duncan,  as  hia  surgeon,  Mr.  Graves 
was  attended  by  Mr.  Wise,  as  his  second ; 
by  Senator  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Menefee, 
as  hia  friends;  and  by  Doctor  Foltz,  as 
his  surgeon.  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Wise 
immediately  marked  off  the  ground.  The 
line  of  fire  was  at  right  angles  with  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  choice  of  positions 
fell  by  lot  to  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Jones 
had  the  giving  of  the  word.  Mr.  Wise 
chose  the  position  at  the  north-westerly 


end  of  the  line.  The  distance  was  about 
ninety-two  yards.  There  was  a  strong 
wind  falling  on  the  line  of  fire  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  against 
Mr,  Cilley, 

Mr.  Graves's  position  was  near  a  wood, 
partly  sheltered  by  it,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Cilley  was  on  higher  ground,  and  in  the 
open  fields.  The  caliber  of  Mr.  Graves's 
rifle  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
Mr.  Cilley's,  and  would  receive  a  hall  of 
about  eighty  to  the  pound,  while  the  rifle 
of  Mr.  Cilley  would  receive  a  ball  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  to  the  pound, 
Mr.  Wise  had  two  rifles  on  the  ground, 
one  of  which,  not  being  loaded,  remained, 
by  consent,  in  one  of  the  carriages. 
Shortly  after  three  o'clock,  the  parties 
exchanged  shots.  Mr.  Cilley  fired  first, 
before  he  had  fully  elevated  his  piece; 
and  Mr.  Graves  one  or  two  seconds  after- 
wards.    Both  missed. 

A  consultation  now  took  place  between 
the  friends  of  the  principals,  as  to 
whether  an  accommodation  might  not  be 
arrived  ai^  hut  Mr.  Graves  still  insisted 
upon  the  demand  made  by  him  upon  Mr. 
Cilley,  and  the  latter  re-asserted  his  posi- 
tion in  the  matter  from  the  very  first, 
namely,  that  he  declined  to  receive  the 
note  of  Webb  because  he  chose  to  he 
drawn  into  no  controversy  with  him  — 
that  he  also  refused  to  disclaim  any  per- 
sonal exception  to  Webb  as  a  gentleman 
or  man  of  honor,  because  he  would  neither 
affirm  nor  deny  anything  in  regard  to 
his  character  —  and  that,  in  declining  to 
receive  the  demand  of  explanation,  he  had 
intended  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Graves. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  chal- 
lenge was  renewed,  the  parties  resumed 
their  positions,  and  again  exchanged  shots. 
Mr.  Graves  fired  firsf^  before  he  had  fully 
elevated  his  piece  ;  Mr.  Cilley  fired  about 
two  seconds  afterwards.  They  both  missed. 
It  was  at  first  thought  by  several  of  those 
present,  that  Mr.  Graves  was  hit  —  his 
motions  and  appearance  giving  this  impres- 
sion. But  he  at  once  said,  "  I  must  have 
another  shot," — and  this  he  positively, 
peremptorily,  and  repeatedly  insisted  upon. 
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The  occond'i  and  fuenda  again  con- 
sulted, '^eieral  of  them  objected,  in  the 
atronge'^t  langnagp,  against  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  contest,  insisting  that 
it  should  now  ceise,  and  that  Mr,  Graves 
should  declare  himself  satisfied.  Others, 
however,  particularly  Messrs.  Wise  and 
Menefee,  insisted  tliat  the  fight  should  go 
on,  unless  Mr  Ciiley  would  make  the  con- 
cessions demanded,  namely,  either  a  direct 
disavowal  of  any  personal  exception  to 
Webb  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor 
—  or,  an  indireit  disJaimer,  by  basing 
his  refusal  to  reieive  Webb's  note  upon 
the  ground  of  constitutional  exemption,  as 
a  member  of  the  house,  from  being  called 
to  account  for  words  spoken  in  debate. 
Mr.  Gilley  still  refuaed  to  yield  his  pre- 
rogative of  declining  to  receive  a  note 
from  Mr.  Webb,  if  he  saw  fit. 

Immediately  previous  to  the  last  ex- 
change of  shots,  Mr.  Wise  said  to  Mr. 
Jones,  "If  this  matter  is  not  terminated 
by  this  shot,  and  is  not  settled,  I  will  pro- 
pose to  shorten  the  distance."  To  this  Mr. 
Jones  replied,  "  Aiter  this  shot,  without 
effect,  I  will  entertain  the  proposition." 
Mr.  Graves  had  directed  Mr.  Wise,  if  they 
missed  repeatedly,  to  prevent  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  affair  by  proposing  closer 
quarters  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  Mr. 
Wise  made  the  proposition,  which  would 
have  aggravated  the  severity  of  the  terms, 
and  made  the  barbarous  encounter  still 
mote  a  disgrace  to  the  land. 

Again  the  blood-thirstiness  of  "  chival- 
rous honor "  demands  a  victim.  The 
rifles  being  loaded,  the  parties  resumed 
their  stations,  and  fired  the  third  time, 
very  nearly  together.  Mr.  Ciiley  was 
shot  through  the  body.  He  dropped  his 
rifle,  beclioned  to  one  near  him,  and  sim- 
ply uttered  the  words,  "I  am,  shot," — 
immediately  put  both  hia  hands  to  his 
wound,  fell,  and  in  two  ot  three  minutes 
expired. 

It  appears  from  the  report  made  by  the 
committee  of  seven  appointed  by  the 
house  of  representatives  to  investigate 
this  affair,  that,  early  in  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Ciiley  met  his   unfortunate  end,  an 


agreement  was  entered  into  between  James 
Watson  Webb,  Daniel  Jackson,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Moreil,  to  arm  themselves,  repair 
to  the  room  of  Mr.  Ciiley,  and  force  him 
to  fight  Webb  with  pistols  on  the  spot, 
or  to  pledge  hia  word  of  honor  to  give 
Webb  a  meeting  before  he  did  Graves ; 
and  if  Mr.  Ciiley  would  do  neither,  to 
shatter  his  right  arm. 

They  accordingly  took  measures  to 
ascertain  whether  Mr.  Ciiley  was  at  his 
lodgings,  and  finding  that  he  was  not,  they 
proceeded,  well  armed,  to  Bladen sbiirg, 
where  it  was  said  the  duel  between  Mr. 
Ciiley  and  Mr.  Graves  was  to  talte  place. 
Before  arriving  there,  it  was  agreed 
between  Webb,  Jackson,  and  Moreil,  that 
Webb  should  approach  Mr.  Ciiley,  claim 
the  quarrel,  insist  on  fighting  him,  and 
assure  him  if  he  aimed  his  rifle  at  Mr. 
Graves,  he  (Webb)  would  shoot  him  (Mr. 
Ciiley)  on  the  spot.  It  was  supposed  by 
them  that  Mr.  Graves,  or  Mr,  Wise,  or 
some  of  the  party,  would  raise  a  weapon 
at  Webb,  whereupon  it  was  agreed  that 
Webb  should  instantly  shoot  Mr.  Ciiley, 
and  that  they  should  then  defend  them- 
selves in  the  best  way  they  could. 

Not  finding  the  Graves  and  Ciiley  party 
at  Biadensburg,  Webb  and  his  comrades 
followed  in  pursuit  to  the  old  magazine, 
and  thence  to  the  shore  of  the  Potomac, 
near  the  arsenal,  at  Grecnleaf  Point, 
whence,  it  being  after  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  they  returned  to  the  city  to 
await  the  result  of  the  duel.  "  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add,"  say  they,  in  a  state- 
ment drawn  up  by  Webb,  signed  by  Jack- 
son and  Moreil,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  "what  would 
have  been  the  course  of  Colonel  Webb,  if 
Mr.  Graves,  instead  of  Mr.  Ciiley,  had 
been  injured.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
was  sanctioned  by  us  j  and  however  much 
we  deplore  it,  we  could  not  doubt  but  the 
extraordinary  position  in  which  he  would 
have  been  placed  would  haVe  warranted 
the  course  determined  upon."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  what  is  here  darkly  shad- 
owed forth,  if  it  be  not  that,  had  Mr. 
Ciiley  survived   the   encounter  with  Mr, 
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Graves  and  had  the  latter  suffered  in  it, 
it  would  then  have  been  the  fate  of  Mr 
G  llej  to  hai     eneounteied  an  assassm 

So  atrocious  was  the  course  puisued  1  ^ 
the  powerful  combination  against  Mr 
C  Hey  thit  the  report  of  the  congie^sion^l 
CO  ura.  ttee  L,ompo3ed  of  members  of  both 
poUtical  parties  pionounoel  it  to  be  with 
out  ani  circumstince  of  estenuition 
Eeoitmg  the  fa  ts  involved  the  committee 
state  thit  on  the  12th  of  Februarj  Mr 
Wise  of  Virginia  presented  to  the  house 
1  pibhcation  in  the  New  liork  Cu  irier 
aidEirjuirer  charg  ng  a  number  of  on 
gre?^  with  con  iptioaon.  the  mere  luthor  ty 
of  an  anonymous  writer  under  the  s  gui- 
ture  of  the  'Spy  in  Washington  anl 
thereupon  m:)ved  a  resolution  foi  the 
appointmen.t  of  a  salect  committee,  with 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papeia  to 
inijuire  into  the  charge.  Mr  W  se  said 
"  The  character  of  the  authority  upon 
which  the  charge  is  made  is  vouchel  for 
as  respectable  and  authentic  1  y  the  editor 
of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  m  whose 
paper  it  appears,  and  the  house  la  cilled 
upon  to  defend  its  honor  and  dignity 
against  the  charge."  Mr.  Cilley  opposed 
the  resolution,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  said ; 

'  He  knew  nothing  of  this  editor ;  but 
if  i  t  was  the  same  editor  who  once  made 


grave  ch'»rges  igainst  an  institution  of 
this  country  and  afteiwitd  was  said  to 
baie  received  facilities  to  the  amount  tf 
$52  000  fr  m  the  same  mat  tution  ind 
thpn  gave  it  bis  heart>  suppoit  1  p  d  d 
not  think  hii  charges  were  untitled  to 
mu  h  credit  in  an  Ameiicai   c  n^iess 

Ihese  word^  spoken  l^  Mr  C  lle^  m 
debat  were  stiictly  m  order  ^  ere  j  erti 
nent  to  the  sutjPct  i  nder  discussion  and 
did  not  es  eed  the  loun'Js  iiid  1  mits  of 
hia  I  lace  ind  duty  and  tboi  gh  Ihey 
implicated  a  doubt  incon  istent  with  un 
blemi  bed  hcior  and  chaiacter  m  the 
person  alluded  to  yet  Mr  C  llev  m  as 
]ust  fled  m  the  use  of  them  by  a  report  of 
a  cfinmittee  of  the  house,  appointed 
Maich  14  1832,  to  inspect  the  books 
ind  exvta  ne  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bink  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
maj  iity  repoit  of  this  committee,  it  is 
stated  that  for  sixteen  months,  the  New 
lork  Cour  er  and  Enquirer  was  warmly 
opposed  to  the  Fank  of  the  United  States  ; 
that  on  the  26th  of  March,  1S3I,  and 
within  less  than  nine  months  thereafter, 
the  b'^nk  madp  three  loana,  amounting  to 
tl  e  sum  (f  $62,975,  which  consisted  of 
notes  drawn  and  indorsed  by  the.  editors 
only  and  that  on  or  about  the  8th  of  April, 
1831,  said  paper  changed  ita  course  in 
favor  of  the  bank. 
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LXXXIII. 

JOHN   BKOWN'g    CAPTTJBE   OF  HAKPEB'S    FERRY, 

VA.— 1859. 


Seizure  and  Occupation  of  tlie  United  States  Armory. — A  Bold  Scheme  to  Free  the  Slaves  — Attacked 
by  tlie  Militia,  he  lietreats  to  the  Engine  House  aniJ  Makes  it  His  Fortresa. — Tlie  Building  is  Sur- 
rounded by  Federal  Troops  and  Forced  by  a  Battering  Bam. — Brown,  Refusing  to  Surrender,  is 
Overpowered  and  Made  Prisoner. — Hie  Genuine  Heroism  on  the  Scaffold  — A  Long  Clierlshed  Plan, 
— Conference  Held  in  Cauatla. — Programme  of  Operations. — Harper's  Ferry  the  Strategic  Point  — 
First  Active  Movement  at  Night.— Only  Twenty-two  Men  in  Force  —The  Town  in  Brown's  Posses- 
sion — Strange  Scenes  at  Daybreak.— Indescribable  Conslernation  —Fighting  and  Bloodshed. — Kens 
of  the  Attack  Sent  Off — Military  (,'ompanies  Pour  in. — Marines  Sent  from  Washington. — No  Mercy 
Shown  tlie  Insurgents.—Brown  is  Terribly  Wounded  — Hia  Indomitable  Fortitude. — Tried  for  Trea- 
son and  Murder. — Conviction ;  Speech  in  Court  — Admiration  of  Hini  by  Hia  Foes. — Walks  Fearless 
to  the  Galiows. — Mounts  the  Fatal  Platform. — "  1  am  Ready  at  any  Time  I " 


TEARH'IH'G  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  hia  long  cherished  ilesire  to  lib- 
erate the  negroes  of  the  south  and  destroy  the  system  of  American  slavery, 
Captain  John  Brown — or  "old  Oaawatomie  Brown,"  aa  he  was  famil- 
iarly called,  on  account  of  his  active  participation;  in  the  battle  fought 
at  Osawatomie,  Kansas, — had  disclosed  his  plans  to  a  few  confidetitial 
sympathizers,  during  a  conference  held  by  them  in  Chatham,  Canada, 
May   8tli,    1858,    and,    selecting 
Haiper's  Ferr(,  Y'l,  as  the  most 
a,\  ailable    strategic   point,   struck 
the  fli«t  blow  iihich  hia  scheme 
contemi  lited,    '*undiy     evening, 
October  16th   1859      Brown,  the 
leader    of    this    movement,    was 
about  sixty  ye^l^  ot  age,  born  in 
Connecticut,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  rema^l.■^ble  men  of  his 
times 

Bj  the  conference  or  convention 
held  in  Canada,  a  "Provisional 
Constitution  and  Ordinances  for 
the  People  of  the  United  States" 
was  formed,  and  Brown  was  chosen 
commander-in-chief.  Shortly  afterward.  Brown,  with  two  of  his  sons,  appeared  in  the 
vicinity  of  Harper's  Perry,  and  under  the  assumed  name  of  Smith  rented  a  small  farm 
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in  Marj'land,  a,  few  miles  from  the  Ferry, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  tbe  necessary 
observations  and  maturing  their  plans  for 
the  final  movement.  Here  were  gradually 
collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  consisting  of  rifles,  pis- 
tols, pikes,  cartridges,  and  the  like ;  and  a 
body  of  twentj-two,  of  whom  seventeen 
were  whites  and  five  colored,  joined  him 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
resolute,  daring,  and  courageous  character 
of  Brown  was  well  calculated  to  constitute 
him  a  leader  in  such  an  enterprise,  and 
his  fighting  qualities  had  been  so  success- 
fully displayed  during  the  long  and  bloody 
contest  which  ended  in  making  Kansas  a 
free  state,  that  his  followers  looked  up  to 
him  as  a  hero,  "to  high  destiny  born." 

The  time  being  near  at  hand  when, 
according  to  the  programme  agreed  upon, 
they  were  to  arm  themselves  and  go  forth. 
Brown  made  an  address  to  them,  conclud- 
ing it  by  saying:  "And  now,  gentle 
let  me  press  this  one  thing  on  your  minds. 
You  all  know  how  dear  life  is  to  you,  and 
how  dear  your  lives  are  to  your  friends 
and,  in  remembering  that,  consider  that 
the  lives  of  others  are  as  dear  to  them  as 
yours  are  to  you.  Do  not,  therefore,  take 
the  life  of  any  one,  if  you  can  possibly 
avoid  it ;  but,  if  it  is  necessary  to  take 
life  in  order  to  save  your  own,  then  make 
sure  work  of  it."  In  addition  to  the  small 
force  thus  employed  in  active  military 
duty,  there  were  others,  it  is  said,  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  cutting  the 
telegraph  wires  and  destroying  the  railway 
track,  at  the  proper  time,  and  who  subse- 
quently made  their  escape. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  the  first  act  of  the  invasion 
was  to  he  performed.  William  William- 
son, the  watchman  on  the  Potomac  bridge, 
while  walking  across  the  Maryland  side, 
was  seized  and  made  prisoner.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  this,  the  government 
armory  buildings,  or  arsenal,  containing 
an  immense  quantity  of  arms,  were  quietly 
taken  possession  of.  Williamson,  on  being 
arrested,  recognized  Brown  and  Cook,  and 
knowing  them,  treated  the   matter   as  a 


joke,  but  was  not  long  in  learning  his 
mistaJre.  The  watchman  who  was  to  re- 
lieve Williamson  at  midnight  found  the 
bridge  lights  all  out,  ,  and  was  at  once 
seized.  Supposing  it  an  attempt  at  rob- 
bery, he  broke  away,  and  managed  to 
escape. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  a  small  party  of 
the  iuvadersj  headed  by  Stevens,  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Col.  Lewis  Washington,  a 
large  farmer  and  slave  owner,  roused  him 
from  his  bed,  and  told  liim  he  was  their 
prisoner ;  they  also  took  his  arms,  car- 
riage, etc.,  and  proclaimed  liberty  to  his 
slaves,  A  similar  visit  was  then  made  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Alstjidtt,  who,  with  his 
son,  was  captured,  and  freedom  given  to 
his  slaves.  On  entering  the  armory. 
Colonel  Washington  states  that  he  found 
some  eight  or  ten  persons,  who  recogniaed 
him.  They  aJl  sat  together,  and  were 
conversing,  when  Brown,  after  asking 
their  names,  said,  "  It  is  now  too  dark  to 
write,  but  when  it  is  sufficiently  light,  if 
you  have  not  paper  and  pens,  I  will  fur- 
nish you,  and  I  require  that  you  shall 
each  write  to  your  friends  to  send  a  negro 
man  apiece,  as  a  ransom."  To  all  of  the 
prisoners  who  inquired  as  to  tha  object  of 
the  proceedings,  the  answer  was,  To  free 
the  slaves ;  and  to  the  question  by  what 
authority  it  was  done,  reply  was  made,  Bi/ 
the  authority  of  God  Almighty.  These 
replies  fitly  represented  the  sentiment 
which,  from  first  to  last,  seemed  to  possess 
Brown's  mind. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  the  mail 
train  arrived  at  the  usual  hour,  but  was 
warned  not  to  proceed  over  the  bridge. 
After  some  hours'  detention,  the  train  was 
allowed  to  go  on,  but  not  until  great  alarm 
and  some  bloodshed  had  ensued.  A  col- 
ored man,  a  porter  employed  by  the  rail- 
road company,  refusing  to  surrender,  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  Two  others, 
named  Turner  and  Boerly,  who  undertook 
a  forcible  interference  with  the  invaders, 
were  also  fatally  shot.  I'ut,  so  quietly  had 
matters,  for  the  most  part,  been  managed 
by  the  insurgents,  that  it  was  not  until 
that  the  town,  now  thoroughlj' 
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w  il  ni  m  foHi  d  to  then  utkr  astoni  h 
nieiit  that  ^11  the  armorj  buildinga  aiid 
premises  wore  in.  the  invaders  hmds  thit 
the  Iridgo  ind  avenuea  weio  guarded  bj 
irmed  sentinels  and  that  the  cond  tion  of 
the  inhabitants  was  that  of  pri  oners  A 
pani  ot  ourse  immediate!)  ensued  In 
the  meantime  i  number  of  workmen,  not 
knowing  the  actual  state  of  iffa  rs,  ap 
pr">at,hed  the  irmory  and  were  su  ceaiively 
taken  prisoners,  unt  1  at  one  time  the 
niimbet  thus  confined  was  not  less  th^n 
sixty  But  effDrts  were  mide  b>  some  of 
the  populace  to  shoot  the  ins  irgenta  and 
m  this  attael  Bionns  son  Watson  re 
ceived  a  mortal  wmnl  A  t  umber  of  cit- 
izens were  imprisoned  m  the  engine  honse 
which  Bronn  afterward  madt  his  ihief 
fortress  the  workmen  were  imprisoned  m 
a  laige  bull  1  ng  fuithnr   lo  vn  the  ywl 


So  sudlen  and  umi,conntable  were  these 
proceedings  to  the  people  of  the  town 
that,  wonder  struck,  thej  seized  suLh  arms 
as  they  could  find,  and  gathering  them 
selves  in  small  b>dies  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  at  points  remote  from  the 
works,  assumed  the  bent  attitude  of  de- 
fense possible  But  all  was  confusion  and 
m\steiy  E-ien  the  sight  of  several  aimed 
negroes  among  the  strangers  did  not  at 
iirst  extite  suspicion  that  it  was  an  anti 
al  iveiy  movement,  and  the  report  of  one  of 
the  laptured  slaves  confirmatory  ot  that 
fact,  was  received  with  incredulity,  home 
supposed  that  it  was  a  strike  amtng  the 
discontented  irmriirs  or  the  government 


laborers  thers  argued  that  it  was  a  band 
ot  lobbers  organized  in  some  of  the  cities, 
plundeimg  the  government  funds. 

Intelligenie  of  the  affair  was  speedily 
oommunioated,  by  railroad  and  messenger, 
to  all  the  neighboring  towns,  and  military 
c  mpames  soon  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance At  about  noon,  some  Charles- 
tovm  troops  commanded  by  Colonel  Bay- 
lor crossed  the  Susquehanna  some  distance 
up  md  n  d.ii,lied  down  the  Maryland  side 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bridge.  Firing  a 
\ollev  the\  made  a  rapid  dash  across  the 
hi  dge  cIl  irmg  it  of  the  invaders,  who 
letreatel  lown  toward  the  armory.  In 
this  movement,  one  of  the  insurgents  was 
I  illed  and  mother,  named  Thompson,  was 
made  prisoner.  During  the  rest  of  the 
day  lonsiderable  firing  took  place,  result- 


ing 


1  the  k  11 


Hiding  of  E 


ncludmg  Brown's  son  Oliver,  Kagi, 
Brow  I  s  secretary  of  war,  and  Leeman, 
one  of  Brown's  captains.  A  stray  shot 
also  killed  Mr  Beckham,  the  mayoi  of  the 
town  who  mcantiousl^  exposed  himself  to 
the  running  fire  between  thepwties  The 
death  of  Mr  Berkham  so  exasperated  the 
popilace,  that  thej  immediately  laised  a 
ciy  to  bring  out  the  prisoner,  Thompson, 
t>r  retaliation  He  was  Ircught  out  on 
the  bridge,  and  theie  blot  down  He  fell 
into  the  water,  and  some  appearance  of 
lite  still  remaining,  ho  was  riddled  'with 
balls 

Erom  Martmsburg,  a  considerable  foroe 
ariived  tt  the  upper  end  if  the  town  and, 
entering  the  armory  grounds  by  the  rear, 
mode  an  attack  fi  m  thnt  sjde  D  ishing 
on  firing  and  <heering,  they  ean  ed  the 
building  in  whn,h  the  armoiy  men  weie 
imprisoned  and  released  the  whole  of 
them  They  were,  however,  but  pooily 
armed  and  nhen  they  came  nithm  range 
of  the  engine  house  where  Brown  and  his 
particular  associates,  witli  seme  of  their 
prisoners,  had  githered,  they  weie  fowed 
to  fall  \>-v:\i,  suffering  somewhat  severely 

At  Washington  Baltimore,  and  Rich 
mond  the  news  of  the  insurrection  pro- 
du(  td  the  wildest  ex<  itement  and  a  move 
ment  of    the    tr  ops    instantlj     ordered 
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Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  with  about  a  hundred 
TJnited  States  marines,  and  two  fleld- 
pieces,  was  sent  from  Washington  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  was  soon  in  possession 
of  the  armory  grounds,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  engine-house.  Early  the  next 
morning,  Lieut.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  aid  to 
Colonel  Lee,  advanced  to  parley  with  the 
besieged,  and,  on  being  received  at  the 
door,  demanded  an  unconditional  surren- 
der, only  promising  them  protection  from 
immediate  violence  and  a  trial  by  law. 
Captain  Brown  refused  all  terms  other 
than  these — that  tliey  should  be  permitted 
to  march  out  with  their  men  and  arms, 
taking  their  prisoners  with  them ;  that 
they  should  proceed  unpursned  to  the  toll- 
gate,  when  they  would  free  their  prison- 
ers ;  the  soldiers  would  then  be  permitted 
to  pursue  them,  and  they  would  fight  if 
they  could  not  escape.  This  was  refused, 
and  Lieutenant  Stuart  pressed  upon  Brown 
his  desperate  position,  and  urged  a  sur- 
render. The  expostulation  was  very  earn- 
est, and  the  interest  of  the  scene  became 
most  intense.  The  volunteers  were  ar- 
ranged all  around  the  building,  cutting  o£f 
an  escape  in  every  direction.  The  ma^ 
rinea,  divided  in  two  squads,  were  ready 
for  a  dash  at  the  door. 

Finally,  having  exhausted  all  argument 
with  the  determined  Captain  Brown, 
Stuart  walked  slowly  from  the  door. 

Immediately,  the  signal  for  attack  was 
giveo,  and  the  marines,  headed  by  Colonel 
Harris  and  Lieutenant  Green,  advanced  in 
two  lines  on  each  aide  of  the  door.  Two 
powerful  fellows  sprang  between  the  lines, 
and  with  heavy  sledge  hammers  attempted 
to  batter  down  the  door.  The  door  swung 
and  swayed,  but  appeared  to  be  secured 
with  a  rope,  the  spring  of  which  deadened 
the  effect  of  the  blows.  Failing  thus,  they 
took  hold  of  a  ladder,  some  forty  feet  long, 
and,  advancing  at  a  run,  brought  it  with 
tremendous  effect  against  the  door.  At 
the  second  blow  it  gave  way,  one  leaf  fall- 
ing inward  in  a  slanting  position.  The 
marines  immediately  advanced  to  the 
breach,  Major  Buss  ell  and  Lieutenant 
Green  leading.     A  marine  fell  in  front. 


The  firing  from  the  interior  was  rapid  and 
sharp.  They  fired  with  deliberate  aim, 
and  for  a  moment  the  resistance  was  seri- 
ous, and  desperate  enough  to  excite  the 
spectators  to  something  like  a  pitch  of 
frenzy.  The  next  moment,  the  marines 
poured  ill,  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  B'ork 
was  done,  while  cheers  rang  from  eveiy 
side.  One  of  the  marines  and  one  of 
Brown's  men  fell  in  the  affray, 

One  of  the  government  officers,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  Broun,  although  the  latter  was 
unarmed,  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his 
saher,  which  instantly  knocked  him  down. 
The  blow  wds  repeated  several  times,  and 
then  another  soldier  ran  a  bayonet  twice 
into  the  prostrate  body  of  the  old  man. 

When  the  insurgents  were  brought  out, 
they  were  greeted-with  execrations,  and 
only  the  precautions  that  had  been  taken 
preserved  them  from  immediate  execution. 
The  cron  d,  nearly  every  man  of  which  car- 
ried a  gun,  swayed  with  tumultuous  ex- 
citement, and  cries  of  "Shoot  them/  Shoot 
them ! "  filled  the  air.  The  appearance, 
however,  of  the  liberated  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  had  escaped  injury,  changed  the 
current  of  feeling,  and  prolonged  huzzas 
took  the  pla^^e  of  howls  and  threats.  The 
lawn  in  front  of  the  engine-house,  after 
the  assault,  presented  a  dreadful  sight. 
Lying  on  it  were  the  bodies  of  the  two 
men  killed  on  the  previous  day,  and  found 
inside  the  house  ;  three  wounded  men,  one 
of  them  just  at  the  last  gasp  of  life,  and 
two  others  groaning  in  pain.  One  of 
the  dead  was  Brown's  son  Oliver.  The 
wounded  father  and  his  son  Watson  were 
lying  on  the  grass,  the  old  man  presenting 
a  gory  spectacle.  He  had  a  severe  bayonet 
wound  in  his  side,  and  his  fa«e  and  hair 
were  clotted  with  blood. 

A  short  time  after  Captain  Brown  was 
brought  out,  he  revived,  and  talked  earn- 
estly to  those  about  him,  defending  his 
course,  and  avowing  that  he  had  done  only 
what  was  right.  He  replied  to  questions 
substantially  as  follows; 

"  Are  you  Captain  Brown,  of  Kansas  ?  " 

"  I  am  sometimes  called  so." 

"  Are  you  Osawatomie  Brown  ?  " 
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"I  tried  to  do  my  duty  there." 
"  What  waa  jom-  present  object  ?  " 
"  To  free  the  slaves  from,  bondage." 
"  Were    any  other  persons,  but  those 
M'ith  yoa  now,  connected  with  the  move- 

"¥o." 

"  Did  you  expect  aid  from  the  north  ?  " 

"  No ;  there  was  no  one  connected  with 

tho  movement  hut  tliose  who  came  with 

"  Did  you  expect  to  kill  people  in  order 
to  carry  jowr  point  ■*  ' 

"  I  did  not  wit-h  to  do  so,  but  you  foice 


Virginia,  Sufficient  to  take 
both  states,  with  all  of  the  negroes  they 
could  capture.  He  had  only  a  general 
idea  as  to  his  course;  it  was  tote  gener- 
ally Bouth-west,  tlirough  Virginia,  varying 
as  circumstances  dictated  or  required. 

Of  Brown's  whole  band  of  twenty-two 
men,  ten  whites  and  three  negroes  were 
killed ;  three  whites,  two  of  them  severely 
wounded,  and  two  negroes,  were  taken 
prisoners  ;  and  four  escaped,  two  of  whom, 
Cook  and  Haalitt,  were  subsequently  cap- 

An  indictment  for  treason  anl  murler 
Hia  immediately  found  i^jjnst  E;own,  by 


Brown  declared  that  he  had  the  town  at 
his  mercj  tl  it  he  could  have  1  urned  it 
and  murdeied  the  mhahitants  hut  d  d  not 
he  had  trt  if  td  tl  e  pnsoners  with  courtesy 
but  com}  limed  that  he  himself  w  is  hunted 
down  like  i  heist  He  expres'ied  a  des  le 
to  live,  and  to  bo  tried  Ij  his  cjuntry  In 
his  pockets  ni,arl3  three  hunlred  dolldis 
were  fo  md  in  gDid  He  said  it  yw  no 
part  of  his  purpose  to  seize  the  public  arms 
— he  had  army  and  ammunition  enough 
re-shipped  from  Kansas  ;  he  only  intended 
to  make  the  first  demonstration  at  this 
point,  wlien  he  expected  to  receive  a  rapid 
increase  of  the  allies  from  abolitionists 
settled  everywhere  through  Maryland  and 


the  Virginia  authorities  and  until  the 
time  of  his  triil  was  ngoronsl>  impris 
oned  and  guarded  In  his  personal  %p- 
pearanie  Brown  was  a  '^mall  man  with 
white  held  and  beard  and  ccld  looking 
giiyejes  When  not  speikmg  his  lips 
were  com[  reused  m  such  a  manner  as 
b1  o  ^ed  him  to  be  a  man  of  gi  ^t  deter 
mination  Of  his  briier\  no  testimony 
could  be  more  emphatic  than  that  of  his 
opponents.  "They  are  mistaken" — said 
Mr.  Wise,  at  that  time  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, "  who  take  him  to  be  a  madman. 
He  is  a  bundle  of  the  best  nerves  I  ever 
saw,  cut  and  thrust,  and  bleeding  and  in 
bonds.     He   is   a  man  of  clear  head,  of 
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courage  and  fortitude,  and  simple  ingenu- 
ousness. He  is  cool,  collected,  and  indom- 
itable ;  and  inspired  me  with  great  trust 
in  his  integrity  as  a  man  of  truth.  He  is 
as  brave  and  resolute  a  man  as  over  headed 
an  insurrection.  He  has  coolness,  daring, 
persistency,  stoic  faith  and  patience,  and  a 
firmness  of  will  and  purpose  unconquera- 
ble. He  is  the  farthest  possible  remove 
from  the  ordinary  ruffian,  fanatic,  or  mad- 
man." Colonel  Washington,  also,  said 
that  Brown  was  the  coolest  man  he  ever 
d  f  d    th       d  d     g         W  th 

1    dbyh        1         1        tl        It 
th      gl    1     f  It  th    p  1       f  1      dy    g 
w  tl  h     d     h  Id  h         fl         th  tl 

tl  d      mm      1   1  h  th  tl 

t       t         p  ragi  g  th  m  to  b 

fi        djid  to      11  th        1  d      ly  as 

p       bl 

Athj  dmldtbtd 

I  t  ly  th  ti  t  1  t  d  to  t  y 
BwfitH       Icdf         dly 

t     f  h  w       d       b  t  th 

w  f      d        d  th  d 

tl      26th     f  0  t  1  Ch    1    t  V 

B  ts         bl    t       t       d  1  y     1 

m  tt  Th    t     1 1    t  d  tl         1  y        d 

B    w  f       d   g    Uy     p  II    tl 

hg  1        t        dtb  td 

th    2d    f  D         b         A     th     ]     J 

th  tl  d    t  tl     d  d     f 

h  f  asmddgtatdth 

t  i     t      y  yh    d       d        1 

b       g   tr  t  1    dt        t  tl       1         g 

The  only  calm  and  unruffled  countenance 
there,  was  tliat  of  the  doomed  one,  above 
whose  head  hung  the  sword  of  fate.  It 
was  late,  and  the  gas-lights  gave  an  almost 
deathly  pallor  to  his  face.  He  seated  him- 
self near  his  counsel,  and,  after  once  rest- 
ing his  head  upon  his  right  band,  remained 
entirely  motionless.  On  being  asked  why 
sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon  him, 
he  rose  and  leaned  slightly  forward,  his 
hands  resting  on  the  table,  and,  in  a  voice 
singularly  mild  and  gentle,  said,  among 
other  things : 

"In  the  first  place,  I  deny  everything 
but  what  I  have  all  along  admitted — the 
design  on  my  paH  to  free  the  slaves.     I 


intended  certainly  to  have  made  a  clean 
thing  of  that  matter,  as  I  did  last  winter, 
when  I  went  into  Missouri,  and  there  took 
slaves  without  the  snapping  of  a  gun  on 
either  side,  moved  them  through  the  coun- 
try, and  finally  left  them  in  Canada.  I 
designed  to  have  done  the  same  thing 
again,  on  a  larger  scale.  That  was  all  I 
intended.  I  never  did  intend  murder,  or 
treason,  or  the  destruction  of  pro]^  erty,  or 
to  excite  oi  incite  slaves  to  lebellion,  oi  to 
make  insurrettion 
I  h  th       bj    t 

J     t  th  t  I    h     Id      ff 

Ity      H  d   I       t    f      d 

h  1  I  d  t  d  wh  1 
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unto  me,  I  should  do  even  so  to  them.'  It 
teaches  me  further,  to  'remember  them 
that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.* 
I  endeavored  to  act  up  to  that  instruction. 
I  am  yet  too  young  to  understand  that  God 
is  any  respecter  of  persons.  I  believe  that 
to  have  interfered  as  I  have  done,  as  I 
have  always  freely  admitted  I  have  Hone, 
was  not  wrong,  but  right.  How,  if  it  is 
deemed  necessary  that  I  should  forfeit  my 
life  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, and  mingle  my  blood  further  with  the 
blood  of  my  children,  and  with  the  blood  of 
millions  in  this  slave  country  whose  rights 
are  disregarded  by  wicked,  cruel,  and  unjust 
enactments — I  submit :  so  let  it  be  done." 
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During  the  period  of  Brown's  imprison- 
ment, from  the  time  of  his  sentence  to  the 
day  of  his  execution,  he  was  occupied  in 
receiTing  visitors  and  in  writing  to  his 
family  and  friends.  Letters  of  sympathy 
poured  in  upon  him ;  and  visitors  were  in 
constant  attendance,  including  editors, 
politicians,  and  other  persons  of  eminence. 
Clergymen  were  there  too,  some  of  whom 
offered  to  him  the  consolations  of  religion. 
But,  though  Brown  was  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  or  Preshyterian  church, 
and  a  rigidly  religious  man,  he  strictly  and 
sternly  refused  to  be  aided  in  his  prayers 
by  the  pro-slavery  preachers  of  the  south, 
telling  them  to  go  home  and  read  their 
Bibles.  One  of  these  gentlemen  having 
called  to  pray  with  Brown,  was  asked  by 
the  latter  if  he  was  ready  to  flght,  if  neces- 
sity required  it,  for  the  freedom  of  the 
slave.  On  his  answering  in  the  negative. 
Brown  said  that  he  would  thank  him  to 
retire  from  his  cell,  —  that  his  prayers 
would  be  an  abomination  to  God.  To 
another  clergyman,  he  said  that  he  would 
not  insult  his  God  hy  bowing  down  with 
any  one  who  had  the  blood  of  the  slave 
upon  his  skirts.  One  of  these  clerical 
callers  having  advanced  an  argument  in 
favor  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  America, 
Brown  replied  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  though  it  best  to  draw 
the  discussion  to  a  close,  and  therefore 
withdrew.     The  old  man  said  to  him — 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  know  nothing  about 
Christianity;  you  will  have  to  learn  the 
A  B  C's  in  the  lesson  of  Christianity,  as  I 
find  you  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  I,  of  course,  respect  you  as  a 
gentleman,  but  it  is  as  a  heathen  gentle- 

The  day  appointed  for  the  execution 
having  arrived,  he  walked  out  of  the  jail 
with  a  radiant  countenance  and  the  step  of 
a  conqueror.  Firmly,  with  elastic  limb, 
he  moved  forward,  without  flinching.  As 
he  stepped  out  of  the  door,  a  black  woman, 
with  a  little  child  in  her  arms,  stood  near 
by.  He  paused  a  moment,  and,  stooping, 
kissed  the  child  with  great  tenderness. 
Another  black  woman,  with  a  child,  ex- 


claimed, as  he  passed  along,  '■'  God  bless 
you,  old  man!  I  wish  1  could  help  you; 
but  I  can't."  As  he  looked  at  her,  he 
shed  a  tear  of  tender  emotion. 

With  an  unfaltering  step,  ho  mounted 
the  wagon  whieh  was  to  convey  bim  to  the 
BcaEfold,  seating  himself  beside  Captain 
Avis,  the  jailor,  and  Mr.  Saddler,  the  un- 
dertaker, both  of  whom  expressed  their 
admiiation  of  the  old  man's  character. 
Accompanying  the  wagon  were  several 
military  companies,  mostly  cavalry.  Be- 
ing asked,  on  the  way,  if  he  felt  any  fear, 
he  said,  "I  can  endure  almost  anything 
but  parting  from  friends;  that  is  very 
hard."  When  nearing  the  fatal  spot,  and 
being  inquired  of  as  to  how  he  would  be 
able  to  meet  such  a  fate,  he  replied,  "It 
has  been  a  characteristic  of  me,  from  in- 
fancy, not  to  suffer  from  physical  fear.  I 
have  suffered  a  thousand  times  more  from 
bashfulness  than  from  fear."  Those  who 
were  near  the  old  man,  and  scrutinized  him 
closely,  state  that  he  seemed  to  take  in  the 
whole  scene  at  a  glance,  straightening 
himself  up  proudly,  as  if  to  set  to  the  sol- 
diers an  example  of  a  soldier's  courage. 
The  only  motion  he  made,  beyond  a  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  of  his  body,  was  a  patting 
of  his  knees  with  his  hands,  the  same  as 
was  noticed  throughout  his  trial  and  while 
he  was  in  jail.  As  he  came  upon  an  emi- 
nence near  the  gallows,  he  cast  his  eye 
over  the  beautiful  landscape,  and  followed 
the  windings  of  the  Blue  Eidgo  mountains 
in  the  distance.  He  looked  up  earnestly 
at  the  sun,  and  sky,  and  all  about,  and 
then  remarked — 

"This  is  a  beautiful  country.  I  have 
not  cast  my  eyes  over  it  before — that  is, 
while  passing  through  the  field," 

"Yes,"  was  the  sad  response  of  his 
friend  and  custodian,  Captain  Avis. 

"  You  are  a  game  man,  Captain  Brown," 
said  Mr.  Saddler. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  was  so  trained  up ; 
it  was  one  of  the  lessons  of  my  mother ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  part  from  friends,  though 
newly  made." 

"  You  are  more  cheerful  than  I  am, 
Captain  Brown,"  remarked  Mr.  Saddler. 
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''Yes,  I  ought  to  be!"  was  the  heroic 
reply. 

Arrived  at  the  field  of  death,  he  looked 
at  the  assembled  concourse,  and  said — 

"I  see  no  citizeas  here — where  are 
they  ?  " 

"  None  hut  the  troops  are  allowed  to  he 
present,"  was  the  answer. 

"That  ought  not  to  be,"  said  he;  "citi- 
Kens  should  he  allowed  to  be  present  as 
well  as  others." 

Descending  from  the  wagon,  he  said, 
"Gentlemen,  good-bye  ;  "  and  then,  walk- 
ing firm  and  erect,  passing  through  the 
line  of  military,  and  close  to  Jailors,  sher- 
iff,, and  other  officers,  he  mounted  tlie 
scaffold  steps — the  first  man  that  stood  on 
it.  Calmly  and  manfully  he  surveyed  the 
scene,  amid  the  almost  breathless  mass  of 
armed  soldiery  that  surrounded  him.  With 
a  graceful  motion  of  his  pinioned  right  arm, 
he  took  the  slouched  hat  from  his  head,  and 
carelessly  cast  it  upon  the  platform  by  his 
side.  Every  one  within  view  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  his  bearing ; 
and  men  of  the  south  were  heard  to  say  that 
his  courageous  fortitude  and  insensibility 
to  fear  filled  them  with  amazement. 

The  hour  having  come,  he  said  to  Cap- 
tain Avis,  "  I  have  no  words  to  thank  you 
for  all  your  kindness  to  me." 

His  elbows  and  ankles  were  now  pin- 
ioned, a  white  cap  was  drawn  over  his 
eyes,  and  the  fatal  noose  was  adjusted 
around  his  bared  neck. 

"  Captain  Brown,"  said  the  sheriff,  " jou 
are  not  standing  on  the  drop.  Will  you 
come  forward  ?  " 

"I  can't  see — you  must  lead  me,"  was 
his  firm  answer. 

The  sheriff  led  him  forward  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  drop. 


"  Shall  I  give  you  a  handkerchief," 
asked  the  sheriff,  "and  let  you  drop  it  as 
a  signal  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  am  ready  o,t  any  time !  But 
do  not  keep  me  needlessly  waiting." 

At  last,  the  order  was  given,  the  rope 
was  cut  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  trap  fell. 
There  was  but  one  spasmodic  effort  of  the 
hands  to  clutch  at  the  neck,  but  for  nearly 
five  minutes  the  limbs  jerked  and  quiv- 
ered. He  seemed  to  retain  an  extraordi- 
nary hold  on  life.  After  the  body  had 
dangled  in  the  air  for  twenty  minutes,  it 
was  examined  by  the  surgeons  for  signs  of 
life.  They  lifted  up  the  once  strong  but 
now  powerless  arms,  and  placed  their  ears 
to  the  hreast  of  the  corpse,  holding  it  steady 
by  passing  an  arm  around  it.  And  so  the 
body  dangled  and  swung  by  its  neck,  turn- 
ing to  this  side  and  that,  for  thirty-eight 
minutes,  when  it  was  cut  down,  and  put 
into  a  black  walnut  cofBn.  In  due  time, 
the  body  was  conveyed  to  his  home  among 
the  mountains,  in  North  Elba,  N,  Y.,  an 
eloijuent  eulogy  being  pronounced  by 
Wendell  Phillips,  at  the  place  of  burial. 

Cook,  Coppoc,  Copeland,  and  Green, 
BrowJi's  companions,  shared  bis  fate  De- 
cember 16th  i  and  Stevens  and  Hazlitt, 
March  16th.  The  other  survivors  had 
managed  to  escape. 

And  thus,  with  these  sanguinary  scenes 
upon  the  scaffold,  the  curtain  dropped 
upon  a  tragedy  which,  on  its  announce- 
ment, carried  terror  and  exasperation  to 
the  south,  and,  for  months,  filled  the  whole 
country  with  a  blaze  of  excitement,— a 
theme  of  wonder  in  every  mouth,  and  of 
heated  partisan  discussion,  pro  and  con,  in 
legislative  halls,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the 
political  platform,  and  in  the  columns  of 
the  universal  public  press. 
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THE    GREAT    PEMBERTON    MILLS    IN   LAW- 
RENCE,  MASS.— 1860. 


Nearly  One  Thousand  Persons  Buried  in  the  Ruins. — Multitudes,  Mala  and  Female,  in  Youth  and 
Beauty,  Brought  in  a  Moment  to  Agony  and  Death. — Bursting  Forth  of  a  Sweeping  Conflagration. — 
Commingling  of  Horrible  Sights  and  Sounds  — Hair-breadth  Escapes, — Three  Fair  and  Beautiful 
Corpses  Tight  Together. — The  Calamity  Instantaneous, — Sensations  of  the  Occupants. — Two  Acres 
of  Ruina,— Flames  Suddenly  Beleh  Forth.— Thrilling  Cries,  Woeful  Scenes.— Efforts  to  Rescue  the 
Wounded. — Many  Left  to  Their  Fitte,— Thousands  of  Excited  Visitors.— Sympathy  and  Relief. — A 
Room  Stored  with  the  Dead. — Wonderful  Escape  of  a  Young  Woman,— Astonishing  Presence  of 
Mind. — Female  Heroism  and  Devotion. — Tender  Girls  Struggling  in  the  Ruins. — Despair  and  Sui- 
cide.— Ladies  Work  the  Fu'e  Engines. — Harrowing  and  Piteous  Appeals. — Cool  Pluck  of  an  Irish- 
man — Reading  the  List  of  Vielims. — Touching  Request  of  a  Dying  Girl. — Endurance  and  Resigna- 
tion — Account  of  the  Avondale  Colliery  Disaster. 


NPAEALLELED  in  the  history  of  catastrophes  of  its  kind, 
was  the  destruction  of  tho  great  Pemberton  Mills,  in  the 
itj  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  the  tenth  of  January,  1S60. 
On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  at  about  ten  miimtes  before 
fiie  o'clock,  the  vast  and  towering  structure,  with  its  looms 
uiid^r  full  headway,  and  a  company  of  nearly  one  thousand 
operatives,  suddenly  fell  in  ruins  to  the  ground,  producing 
i  scene  of  human  woe  beyond  the  power  of  pea  to  portray, 
and  casting  a  deep  gloom  over  the  whole  country. 

The  principal  building  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet 

long,  eighty-four  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  with  an 

ell  iix  atones  high,  eighty  four  feet  long  and  thirty-seven 

feet  wide      The  fiist  story  of  the  mam  building  was  used 

for  we'^vmg,  and  contained  four  bundled  looms      The  second 

stoiy  was  used  for  carding,  and  the  following  machinery  was  in 

operation  viz      one  hundred  and  seventj-six  c9.rds  twenty-eight 

reelmg  heads,  sixteen  drnnmg  frames,  eight  slubbers,  fourteen 

iiy  fiames,  and  four  card  gimdera      In  the  third  story  were  the 

twisting  and    spinning   machinea,  viz       seventj  nine  spinning 

framps,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  spindles  each,  and  two  of 

Mason's  mules  of  six  hundred  ■ind   eight  spmdles  each.     The 
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fourth  story  was  used  as  a  carding  and 
spinning  room,  and  had  in  it  forty  cards, 
three  reeling  heads,  four  drawing  frames, 
two  slubhers,  nine  fly  frames,  fourteen 
Sharp  and  Roberta's  mules,  with  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  spindles  each,  and 
twenty  drawing  frames.  The  fifth  story 
was  used  for  dressing,  warping,  spooling, 
winding,  grinding  and  reeling,  with  the 
following  number  o£  maohines,  viz :  twenty 
dressers,  twenty-four  warpers,  nineteen 
winders,  eight  spoolers,  two  grinders  d 
twenty-two  reels.  The  different  stori  t 
the  ell  wore  used  for  packing,  flnishin 
reeling,  etc. 

The  whole  number  of  looms  in  the  null 
was  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  tw  ty 
nine  thousand  spindles  were  in  use,  Wh 
the  mill  was  in  full  operation,  the  am  unt 
of  cotton  warped  into  cloth  was  sixty  h 
sand  pounds  per  week,  producing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  yards.  The  driv- 
ing machinery  consisted  of  three  turbine 
wheels,  of  two  hundred  horse-power  each. 
The  building  was  heated  by  steaia,  and 
the  boiler  used  for  generating  it  occupied 
a  small  building  by  itself.  Against  fire 
the  structure  was  well  protected,  there 
being  force  pumps  in  the  picker  house, 
which  was  located  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building,  and  a  line  of  hose  tunning  from 
the  pumps  to  every  room  in  the  mill. 

While  the  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  constitute  a  large 
village,  were  at  their  usual  work  in  the 
large  mill  where  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tions were  chiefly  carried  on, — with  no 
previous  warning — almost  in  an  instant — 
certainly  in  a  space  of  time  not  exceeding 
one  minute,— the  floors  of  this  huge  five- 
sloried  pQe  with  one  startling  crack  gave 
way,  the  walls  were  overthrown,  and  stone, 
bricks,  timber,  machinery,  and  this  great 
crowd  of  human  beings,  lay  in  one  con- 
fused mass  of  ruins.  A  few  hours  later, 
a  fire  broke  out  and  raged  fiercely  over  the 
shapeless  heap,  and  then  indeed  a  thrill  of 
horror  ran  through  the  stoutest  hearts,  as 
the  thousands,  working  with  almost  super- 
human effort  for  the  rescue  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victims,  were  successively  driven  off 


by  the  flames,  and  forced  to  abandon 
friends,  relatives,  and  neighbors,  to  their 
awful  fate.  It  was  naturally  supposed,  at 
first,  that  nothing  could  add  to  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  horror  produced  by  the  orig- 
inal calamity ;  but  when,  as  the  night 
advanced,  the  terrible  cry  of  'Fire!  firs!' 
was  sounded  throughout  the  agonizing 
community,  the  effect  was  appalling.  On 
the  first  alarm  being  given,  that  the  mill 
had  fallen,  the  announcement  seemed  for 

n  m  nt  to  paralyze  every  one.  But 
a  t  'mpathy  was  soon  developed,  and 

1  a  Is  of  earnest,  energetic  men 
th  ng  1  to  the  spot,  and  began  the  dan- 
g  u  Yoik.  of  attempting  to  extricate  the 
1  u  I  peratives  from  the  mass  of  ruins, 
wh  h  were  spread  over  two  acres  of 
g  d  It  being  dark,  huge  bonfires 
L  died  all  around  the  ill-fated  local- 
ity, to  give  light  to  the  laborers  In  their 
work.  A  scene  of  more  thrilling,  fearful 
interest,  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and 
utterly  fails  of  description;  for  the  shrieks 
of  the  suffocating  and  mangled  creatures, 
so  harrowing  and  heart-rending,  were  re- 
echoed by  the  bystanders  who  stood 
around  in  thousands,  and  most  of  whom 
had  dear  relatives  or  friends,  helpless  and 
perhaps  dying,  within  hearing,  hut  almost 
beyond  hope  of  succor. 

Every  engine  from  the  city  and  neigh- 
borhood was  on  the  spot,  and  streams  of 
water  at  once  flowed  copiously  and  contin'- 
uously,  so  that  for  a  time  the  flre  seemed 
to  make  no  headway,  and  there  was  a  rea^ 
sonable  hope  that  it  would  be  immediately 
subdued ;  but  soon,  in  spite  of  every  effort, 
the  flames  began  to  spread  with  steady  and 
irresistible  force,  until  the  whole  accumu- 
lation was  one  sea  of  blaze,  which  charted 
to  ashes  the  crushed  fragments  of  the 
building,  and  the  mangled,  screaming  suf- 
ferers buried  beneath.  From  nearly  every 
hole  and  crevice  in  the  vast  pile, — from 
the  top,  from  the  sides,  and  in  fact  from 
every  fissure  from  whence  a  voice  in  the 
inside  could  make  its  way, — came  shrieks 
for  help,  groans  of  anguish,  prayers  and 
meanings,  and  in  many,  very  many  cases, 
the  poor  sufferers  could  be  distinctly  seen, 
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talked  to,  and  even  rcaolied  bi  the  hind 
from  the  outside.  Mmy  tlms  imprifoned 
were  encouraged  ind  sust-uned  by  assui 
ances  of  safety,  and  in  many  cases  cups  of 
coffee  could  be,  and  were,  passed  down  to 
those  l>elow,  who,  alas  I  ifter  all  this  near 
approach  to  safety  saw  hour  after  hour 
pass  away,  until,  at  last,  the  frightful  try 
of  Are,  and  the  g»eedy  progress  of  the 
flames,  as,  craokhng  and  hissing,  they 
enveloped  with  fearful  rapidity  the  sur 
rounding  remains,  told  them  too  pUmly 
that  all  hope  of  life  was  gone  Tins  was 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  following  case, 
and  which  is  but  one  among  many  of  a 
similar  chara^iter :  A  citizen,  who  risked 
his  own  life  in  attempts  to  sare  the  opeiv 
tives  from  the  burning  pile,  worked  his 
way  into  an  inner  apartment,  and,  looking 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  saw  two  men 
and  a  woman,  walldng  to  and  fro,  to  ap- 
pearance entirely  unharmed.  He  reached 
through,  and  took  them  by  the  hand,  \nd 
pioceeded  with  vigorous  blows  to  make  an 
opening  m  the  partition  A  moment  too 
soon  the  flimes  daited  up  where  he  stood 
A  flood  of  water  pouted  in  upon  it  totally 
blnidi  d  him,  and  he  rushed  from  the 
plate,  warned  by  the  engineer,  and  nar 
rowly  escaping  with  his  life  Many  had 
thus  to  he  left  to  their  sad  and  inevitable 

A')  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  ratastro- 
jihe  at  the  actual  moment  when  the  mill 
fell,  one  of  the  mile  oper^tivea,  whose  lite 
was  miraculously  saved,  states  th'it  he  was 
lathe  carding  room  m  thp  second  story, 
lighting  up,  it  bemt;  then  live  or  ten  mm 
utes  hetoie  fii  e  o'cloclc  ,  he  had  got  but  a 
■few  burners  lighted,  when,  suddenly,  i 
noise  n  is  heaid,  which  suumled  like  a  loud 
thundenng  crash  overhead,  and,  instantly 
looking  up  the  shaftmi,  wis  seen  rommg 
down  upon  the  whole  loom  Lewildered 
and  temfied  at  suih  an  unaccountable 
spei  tatlo,  he  stood  n«led  to  the  spot,  and 
did  not  seem  to  have  power  to  move, 
although  lonscious  that  the  building  was 
coming  down  Ihen  he  heard  the  over 
tiled  to  jump  out  of  thf 
lethiug  ^fcrai  k  him    pro- 
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ducing  insensibility ;  he  did  not  remain  so 
long,  but,  on  coming  to,  found  himself 
buried  in  the  rubbish,  and  did  not  expect 
to  get  out  of  its  depths  alive.  All  covered 
over  with  blood  from  wounds  in  the  face, 
he  finally  crawled  up  and  got  to  the  top, 
where  a  lot  of  ruins,  hanging  in  a  critical 
position,  threatened  instant  death  to  any 
one  who  should  disturb  them ;  he  however 
succeeded  in  working  his  way  through, 
passing  by  a  dead  girl  and  two  other  man- 
gled bodies,  before  getting  out. 

One  young  woman,  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  was  at  work  in  the  second  story, 
heard  the  crash  of  a  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, and  saw  portions  of  it  tumbling  down. 
She  immediately  started  in  an  opposite 
direction,  but  before  she  reached  this  point 
the  walls  were  crumbling,  and  death 
seemed  inevitable  the  nest  moment.  Pan- 
ic-stricken, she  rushed  to  a  side  door,  and 
was  just  emerging  to  the  entry,  when, 
suddenly,  it  was  crushed  in.  She  recol- 
lected nothing  more  than  getting-  through 
a  window  and  leaping  to  the  ground, 
wounded  and  unconscious.  Another  young 
woman  desiiibed  her  sens^tim'J  and  expe 
nence  m  a  simiKr  mmnet  Unipprjted 
of  the  f'ill  of  the  building  until  the  tern 
ble  reality  came  directly  upon  her,  she 
was  at  herusnil  woik  in  the  thud  stoiy 
She  onl^  1  new  that  the  whole  flooring 
above  her  was  precipitated  upon  that  on 
which  &he  "Jtood  T,rcompanied  by  a  terrific 
noise  fehe  was  crushed  beneath  some 
machinery  near  which  she  was  it  woik, 
her  head  being  pie^sed  against  a  beam 
seeming  as  she  described  it  w  if  her  head 
would  split  in  two  at  eveiy  niomenfc 
Hei  lower  limbs  were  forced  in  one  diiec 
tion  her  arms  in  another  But  one  arm 
could  be  used  at  ail  Every  second  the 
heuy  weight  appeare  3  to  be  settling  closei 
and  iloser  upon  her  She  saw  nothing 
but  death  m  prospect,  and  with  feelings 
of  the  moat  igoniaing  natuip  she  prayed 
God  that  she  might  be  del  vercd  frim  the 
impending  doom  Hardly  bad  she  ceased 
uttering  thii  prayet,  than  the  falling  of  a 
wall  in  a  distant  portion  of  the  mill  re 
leased  her  from  the  imminent  m  1  deadh 


peril.  With  a  fiesHUfe  of  mind  that 
exhibited  genuine  heroism  shi,  struggled 
against  danger  and  death,  and  in  time 
reached  a  point  of  ej^ety  This  was  after 
being  in  tlie  rums  for  upwwd  of  an  hour. 
Her  condition,  on  escaping  was  most  piti- 
able, being  hardly  able  to  turn  hei  body 
upon  liei  bed 

By  one  o  clork,  theie  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  a  broad  area  of  blaj.k  smoking 
ruins.  The  water  n  oiks  connected  with 
the  mill  were  rendered  useless  by  the 
destruction  of  the  building,  still  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  water  poured  upon  the 
fire  from  various  sources.  But  though  the 
ruins  were  thus  deluged  with  water,  the  . 
presence  of  cotton  waste  saturated  with 
oil,  the  floors  rendered  combustible  by  the 
dripping  oil  from  the  machinery,  and, 
above  all,  the  depth  at  which  the  fire 
originated  and  burned,  rendered  it  difficult 
to  extinguish,  and  so,  until  morning 
dawned,  the  smoke  and  half-smothered 
fire  still  rose  from  the  funeral  pile. 

Scarcely  had  it  become  known  that  the 
appalling  accident  had  happened,  and  that 
the  material  comforts  of  life  weie  needed 
by  the  victims,  than  evidences  weie  given 
of  the  widespread  sjmpathy  which  the 
calamity  had  an  ikened  thioughout  the 
country  Three  thousand  persons  were 
dependent  on  nine  hundred  for  then  sup- 
port who  weie  out  of  employment,  cl  il- 
dien  lud  lost  their  p^renta  brothers  aid 
sibteis  who  had  been  dependent  upon  ei  h 
other  had  become  sepaiated  and  aged  and 
infirm  paients  who  depended  upon  their 
hildren  were  lendered  childless  All 
this  demanded  speedy  relief  and  an  appeal 
being  made  by  the  mayor  to  those  who 
possessed  the  means  to  give,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollais  flowed  m  from  the  po  keta 
of  the  tenevolent  for  the  relief  of  the 
needi  But  the  great  subject  of  excite- 
ment and  effoit  centered  in  the  blaikened 
heap  of  ruins  and  the  rescue  and  caie  of 
the  victims  luried  beneath  The  city  h  ill 
having  been  converted  into  a  temporary 
hospit  i!  mattresses  blankets  and  sheets, 
bandages  cordials  and  medicines  were 
sent  in  from  e\eT%    liiertion      Thi   ladies 
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of  the  vicinity  promptly  contributed  beds 
and  blankets,  and  the  druggists  supplied 
profusely  from  the  contents  of  their  stores. 
The  settees  were  cleared  from  the  floor, 
and  in  their  place  were  arranged  rows  of 
mattresses,  in  close  proximity  on  three 
sides  of  the  hall.  The  platform  at  the 
head  of  the  hall  was  used  as  a  dispensary. 
At  half  an  hour  past. midnight,  scarcely  a 
mattress  was  untenanted,  and  the  groans 
of  the  wounded — many  of  them  being 
youthful  women  of  fairest  form  and  beauty, 
— mingled  with  the  heart-rending  cries  of 
relatives  and  friends.  A  large  number  of 
physicians  were  in  attendance  on  the  suf- 
fering and  dying,  while  others,  exhausted 
with  continual  watching,  working  and 
waiting,  over  broken  limbs  and  bruised 
bodies,  lay  down  in  some  vacant  spot  for  a 
brief  rest,  and  then  to  resume  their  hu- 
mane labors. 

In  one  corner  of  the  hall,  was  a  large 
room  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  the  unrecognized  dead.  This 
room  was  literally  covered  with  mangled 
corpses, — bodies  of  men,  women,  youth, 
and  children,  hideously  mutilated, — in  just 
the  condition  they  exhibited  when  taken 
from  the  ruins,  being  mostly  naked,  and 
covered  with  blood  or  begrimmed  with 
smoke  and  dirt.  It  was,  however,  scarcely 
possible  not  to  envy  the  lot  of  these,  thus 
reposing  in  the  calmness  of  death,  com- 
pared with  those  near  by,  shattered,  bleed- 
ing, hopeless.  Some  of  the  latter  were 
groaning  in  agony,  some  were  wild  with 
pain  to  their  last  moment ;  others  quietly 
breathed  tlieir  last,  or  bore  their  sufferings 
in  silence.  Everywhere  were  blood,  bruises, 
and  broken  limbs.  To  one  unacquainted 
with  the  scenes  of  the  dead-house  or  the 
hospital,  the  spectacle  was  loathsome,  sick- 
ening, horrible. 

From  all  the  adjoining  towns,  and  in- 
deed from  all  sections,  a  sympathizing 
population  flowed  in  to  the  afflicted  city. 
Each  arriving  train  brought  crowds  of 
anxious  visitors,  who  gathered  to  gaze  in 
wonder  upon  the  awful  disaster,  until  the 
bridge,  the  ice-bound  canal,  and  the  street 
that  overlooked  it,  were  thronged  with  a 


living  mass  of  human  beings,  pressing  as 
close  to  the  ruins  as  the  heat  of  the  still 
smoking  pile  would  allow.  Gradually,  as 
cool  enough,  the  work- 
the  search  for  dead  bodies, 
energetically  applying  themselves  to  the 
sad  task,  being  spurred  on  by  intense  anx- 
iety and  woe,  tempered  with  the  hope  of 
finding  at  last  the  precious  remains  sought 
for.  A  cold  drizzling  rain  now  set  in, 
which  finally  changed  to  snow.  Derricks 
were  novv  raised  to  hoist  the  heavy  masses 
of  machinery,  and  from  this  time  to  the 
close  of  the  week,  bodies  were  almost 
hourly  recovered  and  conveyedto  the  dead- 
room.  Some  were  found  in  nearly  a  per- 
fect state,  and  were  easily  recognized; 
others  were  mutilated  and  disfigured,  and 
could  only  be  identified  by  fragments  of 
clothing.  It  deserves  here  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  when  the  firemen  became 
exhausted,  a  large  number  of  ladies  at 
once  volunteered  and  manned  the  brakes 
of  the  engines,  doing  good  service  in  this 
capacity. 

The  incidents  of  suffering,  heroism, 
hairbreadth  escapes,  and  personal  experi- 
ences of  one  kind  and  another,  connected 
with  this  fearful  tragedy,  would  well-nigh 
fill  a  volume.  A  few  only  can  here  be 
given,  but  these  will  amply  depicture  to 
the  mind  the  diversified  horrors  of  the 
calamity. 

Of  female  courage,  one  instance  in  espe- 
cial will  never  be  forgotten.  At  a  partic- 
ular point,  when  a  rope  had  been  fixed  to  a 
projecting  timber,  a  call  was  made  to  the 
crowd  to  take  hold  and  pull  with  a  will, 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  such  was  the  dan- 
ger of  the  attempt — for  the  beam  in  fall- 
ing might  engulf  all  who  were  near-  it — 
the  call  was  unheeded.  Men  shuddered 
and  drew  back ;  they  would  risk  much  to 
aid  those  below,  but  life  was  sweet,  and 
the  peril  great.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
a  woman  rushed  from  among  the  crowd, 
and  daring  the  spectators  to  follow,  seized 
the  rope  and  attempted  to  mount  the  pile 
of  smouldering  ruins  to  clear  away  with  her 
own  hands.  The  example  was  enough; 
not  a  word  was  said,  but  strong  hands  at 
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once  drew  her  back,  and  then  there  was  no 
lack  of  force  at  the  rope,  the  beam  was 
drawn  out,  and  afc  least  two  sufferers  re- 
leased through  the  opening  thus  made. 

Among  the  sufferers  in  the  ruins  at  the 
time  the  fire  broke  out,  waa  one  of  the 
overseers,  a  man  much  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  whose  voice  was  distinctly 
heard  while  the  digging  was  going  on. 
He  was  nearly  reached  when  the  flames 
broke  out.  Seeing  his  situation,  he  im- 
plored his  friends  to  save  him  quickly  or 
he  should  die,  and  though  they  struggled 
to  reach  him,  the  flames  swept  around  and 
bafded  every  ei¥ort.  Being  confined,  he 
could  do  nothing  to  resist  the  fire,  and  as 
its  heat  increased  every  moment,  his  hor- 
rible death  seemed  inevitable.  He  was 
able  to  move  one  hand,  and,  drawing  his 
knife,  said  he  should  commit  suicide  rather 
than  bum  to  death.  His  rescuers  pressed 
on,  but  all  hope  of  aid  gave  out,  and  he 
drew  the  knife  across  his  throat.  Soon 
after,  they  succeeded  in  removing  him, 
still  alive,  to  the  city  hall,  but  he  expired 
shortly  after. 

Every  effort  which  humanity  and  inge- 
nuity could  devise  was  put  into  operation. 
By  means  of  ropes,  bars,  and  other  con- 
trivances, some  scores  of  persons  were  at 
once  taken  out,  more  or  leas  wounded,  and 
their  lives  thus  fortunately  preserved. 
Besides  those  thus  saved,  a  large  number 
o£  operatives,  mostly  males,  who  were  in 
the  weaving-room,  which  waa  in  the  lower 
story,  managed  to  escape  by  crawling  up 
from  that  room  through  a  couple  of  low 
windows  which  were  not  obstructed.  The 
weaving-room  waa  partially  saved  by  a 
heavy  stone  floor  of  the  story  above,  and 
many  in  this  department  were  saved. 
But  one  of  the  most  wonderful  escapes 
was  that  o£  a  maiden  lady  about  forty 
years  old,  who  worked  in  one  of  tlie  upper 
rooms.  She  was  precipitated  to  the  ruins, 
in  a  headlong  and  promiscuous  manner, 
with  timbers,  portions  of  the  roof,  bricks, 
machinery,  and  dehria  generally,  but, 
strange  to  say,  alighted  unharmed.  It  is 
related  by  a  gentleman  who  was  early  on 
the  spot,  that  at  one  point  of  the  ruins  he 


distinguished  a  female  voice  crying  in  dis- 
tress, and  soon  another  voice  answered, 
"  Is  that  you,  Lizzie  ?  Are  you  hurt  ?  " 
The  reply  was  another  groan,  and  a 
piteous  appeal  to  God's  mercy  in  her 
behalf ;  both  these  girls  were  afterwards 
rescued.  Just  before  the  flames  burst 
forth  a  young  girl  waa  released,  and,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  stated  that  she  was 
unhurt ;  it  afterwards  appeared,  however, 
that  her  right  arm  was  badly  broken  near 
the  wrist,  but,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  and  the  joy  of  her  deliverance 
from  a  dreadful  death,  she  was  totally 
unconscious  of  the  hurt. 

A  poor  girl,  alive  and  fully  conscious, 
was  dragged  front  the  east  end  of  the 
fallen  mass,  with  her  left  arm  torn  from 
the  socket,  and  her  body  and  legs  awfully 
mangled.  In  one  place  the  bodies  of 
three  girls  were  found  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  but  quite  dead ;  they  could 
not  be  removed  without  mutilating  or 
breaking  the  limbs,  and,  being  abandoned 
for  a  time,  the  flames  broke  out  before 
another  attempt  waa  made,  and  all  three 
were  consumed.  A  tough  and  plucky 
Irishman  was  taken  out,  unhurt,  from  an 
entanglement  of  beams  and  rubbish  which 
appeared  capable  of  producing  instant 
death ;  his  first  act,  after  bidding  a  scorn- 
ful '  good  riddance'  to  the  tight  place  he 
had  just  filled,  waa  to  feel  in  his  pocket, 
from  whence  he  drew  forth  a  sooty  '  du 
deen,'  and  seizing  a  brand  from  the  fire, 
he  lit  his  pipe  and  went  his  way,  Prom 
another  part  of  the  ruina  there  was  borne 
the  dead  body  of  a  lad,  and  following  him 
was  carried  a  beautiful  girl  with  one  of  her 
ankles  burned  to  a  crisp,  she  having  been 
confined  by  one  foot  between  two  beams, 
and  only  by  the  utmost  exertion  was  the 
fair  creature  recovered.  One  woman  was 
found  with  her  head  jammed  between  two 
heavy  beams,  and  pressed  so  that  it  waa 
not  thicker  than  the  thickness  of  a 
hand, — a  most  terrible  and  sickening 
sight.  The  next  case  was  that  of  a 
young  girl  confined  in  a  narroW  hole  sur- 
rounded by  broken  machinery  and  ragged 
timber  and  boards,  who  succeeded  in  just 
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or:  preserving  her  sweet  features  and  ten- 
der form  as  little  disfigured  as  possible, 
the  men  labored  carefully  to  remove  the 
block  of  iron  without  crushing  her  still 
further.  Four  or  five  of  them  tugged 
upon  it,  but  could  not  make  it  stir.  After 
tbey  had  made  several  ineffectual  attempts, 
it  stalwart  and  athletic  man,  in  passing, 
caught  hold  of  it,  and,  with  marvelous 
power,  aided  doubtless,  by  the  excitement 
which  the  scene  produced  upon  him,  he 
succeeded  in  loosening  it.  The  other 
materials  were  then  removed,  and  the 
body  taken  out,  when,  what  was  the  sur- 
prise and  joy  of  the  noble-hearted  work- 
men, that  they  had  rescued  a  living  girl, 
instead  of  a  corpse,  and,  what  was  more, 
that  her  injuries  were  not  fatal,  but  com- 
paratively trifling.  It  proved,  on  examin- 
ation, that  the  hcitvy  iron  had  met  with 
some  more  powerful  obstruction  just  as  it 
touched  and  wedged  her  fast,  and  thus  her 
life  was  spared ;  but,  had  the  pressure 
upon  her  body  been  only  very  slightly 
increased,  or  had  the 
attended  the  labor  of 
would  have  been  another  added  to  the  list 
of  victims. 

In  one  of  the  cars,  on  the  way  to 
Lawrence,  a  returning  operative,  who  had 
Bhortly  before  left  the  city  of  mourning  to 


find  e  J  lo  ment  elsewhere,  was  seated  by 
ge  tleman  who  drew  forth  a  paper  con- 
ta  n  ng  1  st  of  the  dead  and  wounded  so 
fa  a  was  then  ascertained.  The  opera- 
t  ve  1  oked  over  the  gentleman's  shoulder 
a  1  pe  u  ed  the  list.  As  his  eye  caught 
s  ght  of  1  ame,  he  uttered  a  piteous  cry 
of  ingu  si  and,  grasping  the  paper,  he  en- 
d  d   tiirough  the  fast  trickling  tears, 

t  d  th  name  more  distinctly,  in  which, 
1  1  e  could  not  succeed,     "  Is  that 

M  CI  k?"  he  asked,  in  a  tremulous 
t  It  is,"  answered  the  gentleman 

I  y  h        d        "  Is  it  Annie  Clark  ?  "  pur- 
d  tl      I  erative.     "  No,  sir  j  "  responded 
th       tb        '  it  is  Catherine  Clark ;  there 
A  Clark  in  the  list."     "Thank 

G  df      that!"  exclaimed  the  operative, 
th    t        — but  now  of  joy — anew  burst 
f  rtl  I    it  a  relative  you  were  anxious 

for  ?  "  inquired  a  sympathizing  passenger. 
"  Yes,  sir;  "  was  the  answer,  with  a  sigh 
of  intense  relief,  "  it  is  my  wife ;  but, 
thank  heaven  !  her  name  is  not  there," 
Words  of  hearty  hope  of  his  finding  her 
safe  on  hia  arrival,  were  freely  spoken  to 
him. 

But  difficult  indeed  would  it  be  to 
embody  in  the  spaoe  of  a  few  pages  the 
details  of  a  catastrophe,  instantaneous  and 
unforeseen,  by  which  some  one  hundred 
lives  were  lost,  three  times  that  number 
of  persons  wounded,  and  nearly  a  thou- 
sand families  deprived  of  their  daily  means 
of  subsistence.  The  deeds  of  heroism 
on  that  awful  night ;  the  sympathy  aroused 
in  the  coldest  hearts;  charity  melting  the 
most  selfish  ;  strength  nerving  the  feeblest 
arm ;  patient  endurance  on  the  part  of 
the  wounded ;  quiet  resignation  in  the 
hearts  of  the  mourners; — all  these  were 
as  extraordinary  as  the  occasion  which 
called  them  forth.  An  appropriate  type 
or  reflection  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  all 
hearts  were  the  three  words,  "  Save  A'as/t 
first," — the  cry  of  little  Lizzie  Flint,  a 
bright  young  girl,  an  only  daughter,  who 
had  brought  from  her  home  in  the  interior 
of  Maine  the  character  that  belongs  to 
the  rural  homes  of  New  England.  Poor 
Nash,  who  lay  severely  wounded  near  her, 
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cause,  and  to  thia  fact  the  memorable  and 
disastrous  catastrophe  now  described  forms 
no  exception.  The  jury,  aa  tlie  result  of 
their  protracted  and  painstaking  Inqiiiries, 
declared  that  the  mill  fell  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  and  imperfection  of  the 
material  used,  and  the  improper  arrange- 
ment of  the  same,  the  cast-iron  shoring 
being  particularly  weak.  The  brick  walls 
were  unasually  thin  for  a  mill  of  such 
height,  length  and  breadth  ;  the  space  of 
brick  wall  above  and  below  the  windows 
in  the  building  was  uncommonly  small; 
and  the  length  of  span  from  one  support 


to  another,  under  the  floor  timbers,  as 
well  a=  the  distance  from  one  floor  timber 
to  another,  was  greater  than  m  other 
mills  These  were  the  direct  canses  of 
the  disaster 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  yet 
another  defect,  m  the  inner  supports  of 
the  building  which  idded  grPitlj  to  the 
insetuiity  The^e  supforts  consisted  of 
caatirjn  pillars  to  the  last  degioe  una 
dapted  to  fulfill  their  purpo'.e,  &ome  of 
tlii.m  being  upon  one  side  onlj  in  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  others  showed  a 
want  of  sharpnesi  in  the  material  it  the 
time  of  casting,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
exhibited  a  reckless  disregaid  and  mex 


cusahle  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
founder,  in  not  providing  a  proper  fasten- 
ing to  prevent  the  floating  of  the  core, 
and  consequently  an  unequal  distribution 
of  the  molten  iron.  Moreover,  it  appeared 
that  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  these 
pillars  at  Lawrence,  and  previous  to  their 
erection,  no  test  of  their  soundness  was 
ever  ordered  or  applied.  The  straightfor- 
ward statement  of  the  master  mason 
before  the  jury  caused  every  heart  in  the 
community  to  shudder  with  horror  and 
indignation,  namely,  that  when  the  tim- 
bers for  the  upper  stories  came  they  were 
too  short,  and  orders  came  to  put  pro- 
jectors upon  the  walls  to  rest  the  timbers 
upon ;  he  expressed  his  opinion  at  the 
time,  and  many  times  afterward,  not  only 
to  the  architect,  hut  to  the  owners  and 
others,  while  the  mill  was  building,  that 
tlie  walls  were  altogether  too  wealc  for 
such  a  structure !  His  warning  was  un- 
heeded, and  in  a  few  years  the  vast  and 
towering  pile  toppled  with  sudden  and 
fearful  crash  to  its  foundation,  bringing 
multitudes  to  misery  and  wailing  and 
death. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  narra- 
tive of  agony  and  death,  some  account  of 
the  terrible  Avondale  colliery  disaster,  in 
Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  in  September, 
1869,  may  here  have  an  appropriate  inser- 
tion. This  colliery  (according  to  the  de- 
scription given  at  the  time  in  Harper's 
Weekly,)  produced,  when  in  full  working 
order,  seven  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  day  ; 
hut  for  th-ee  months  previous  to  the  first 
of  September,  it  was  idle,  owing  to  the 
miners  stiike  The  mitsonry  work  of  the 
mine,  running  down  the  sides  of  the  shaft 
some  twenty  feet,  wis  aa  stiong  as  stone 
and  cement  could  make  it  The  engine- 
house  was  firmly  built,  the  nnchinei>  of 
the  \eiy  best  kind,  ind  the  breaker  that 
lovered  the  engine-house,  ind  through 
which  the  broken  co<tl  was  dispatched 
through  ilong  shoot  to  the  raiiioad  tiAck 
below,  was  alto  built  m  a  superior  manner 
On  the  morning  of  '^eptembei  6th  a  fire 
liok  out  oiiginatmg,  as  it  appealed,  in 
the   furn  ice      A    spark    ignited  the   dry 
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SLinthn^  ailjicpiit ,  the  flame=!  leiped  ior 
w  ird  to  the  bottom  of  thi  ihaft  ciuglit 
the  \vojilwoik  in'iide  climbed  to  the  top, 
nnd  involved  the  toal  LrealtPr  anil  the  sui 
rfunding  buildinga  Whatetei  fitsh  air 
there  was  m  the  mine  went  to  feed  the 
fiecLe  flame,  while  the  sulphuions  gises, 
having  no  longer  in  outlet  «eie  forced 
h\  k  into  the  chambeia  ^nd  galleries  jf 
the  collieri  As  the  buildmga  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft  were  consumed,  their  rums 
fell  down  and  obstructed  the  inly  means 
of  entrance  to  or  of  egress  from  the  mine 
But  what  had  become  of  the  raineia  '  In 
the  agonies  of  fear  and  suspense,  their 
families  were  congregated  about  the  open- 
ing in  great  numbers;  and  miners  from 
all  parts  of  the  region  rapidly  arrived,  to 


iradea,   if    possible.     It 


tbei 
was  not  until  nine  o'clock 
of  the  7th,  that  any  encouraging  prepara- 
tions for  a  descent  could  be  made,  and  still 
the  gas  precluded  any  effective  explora- 
tion until  the  8th.  Early  on  that  day^ 
two  of  the  dead  were  found  in  the  stable 
of  the  mine ;  and,  a  few  hours  later,  a 
large  number  of  miners  wore  found  dead 
on  the  east  side  of  the  plane.  The  next 
party  which  descended  reported  that  they 
went  up  the  plane,  just  beyond  which  a 
barrier  was  met,  consisting  of  coal  'culm' 
and  clothing.  This  was  cleared  away, 
and,  a  little  further  on,  a  similar  barrier 
was  found  to  have  been  arranged  by  the 


unfortui  ate  inmates.  One  man  was  found 
dead  outside  of  the  barricade.  Upon  the 
removal  of  this  second  barrier,  a  pile  of 
deid  miners  was  discovered.  These  were 
f  und  in  all  conceivable  attitudes.  Fath- 
ers had  died  embracing  their  children, 
and  1  omrades  Wked  in  one  another's  arms. 
Mr  Hughes,  the  superintendent,  was 
found  Hitting  111  a  conspicuous  position. 
It  sicmed  as  if  when  the  miners  found 
there  Mas  no  hope  of  escape  or  of  rescue, 
tbe^  had  all  assembled  at  the  front,  from 
e^erj  recess  of  the  mine.  Their  foreman, 
Hughes,  was  theie,  and  to  him  they  all 
looked  for  counsel.  He  seized  upon  the 
one  resoiirce  that  was  left.  If  flie  fresh 
air  could  be  imprisoned  and  a  barrier 
built  against  the  invading  gases — then, 
perhaps,  the  men  could  live  until  help 
came.  Resolutely,  under  the  orders  of 
their  captain,  they  fell  to  work  and  built 
the  first  barricade.  There  sat  Hughes, 
as  he  was  afterward  fonnd,  giving  instruc- 
tions to  the  men  and  boys.  But  all  in 
vain,  At  last,  exhausted  by  their  work, 
and  overcome  by  the  deadly  enemy  that 
would  not  be  repulsed,  they  fainted  at 
their  posts,  and  died.  As  the  bodies  were 
brought  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  their 
faces  were  cleansed,  and  they  were  thus 
prepared  for  the  recognition  of  their 
friends.  By  noon,  on  the  9th,  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  bodies  had  been  exhumed, 
after  which  no  more  were  found. 
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Brilliant  Suite.- Arrival  at  Washington.— Procession  to  the  Holel.— IMost  Curious  Spectacle.— How 
tiie  Treaty  was  Carried.— Ceremonies  at  the  White  House.— Salutations  and  Speeches— Impressive 
International  Scene -Japanese  Diplomacy.— Delivering  the  Tycoon's  Letter.- Personal  Appearance 
of  the  Ambassadors.— President  Buchanan's  Opinion.— Humors  and  Drolleries.—"  Tommy,"  the 
Ladies'  Pet.— Gallantry  to  Miss  Lane.— Tlie  Embassy  at  the  Navy  Yard.— Astonishment  Espressed 
by  Them. — Adieu  to  the  President  — America's  Message  to  the  Emperor. 


ONTEARY  to  all  precedent  in 
the  history  of  Japan,  and  its 
dealings  with  the  family  of  na- 
tions, the  rulers  of  that  country 
sent  an  ofBcia]  emhassy  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States, 
m  the  spring  of  1860,  charged 
wjth  the  duty  of  presenting  for 
final  ratification  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  between  the  two 
nations, — such  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  made  by  the  Japanese 
court  with  any  other  people, — 
and  to  express  to  the  president 
the  emperor's  protonnd  respect  for  him,  and  for  the  great  republic  of  which  he  was  the 
elected  chief. 

It  was  justly  regarded  as  something  flattering  to  the  national  pride  of  Americans, 
that  this  country  should  be  the  first  to  receive  the  distinction  of  an  embassy  from  that 
ancient  and  almost  unlmown  people,  and  that  a  republican  government  of  the  freest 
form  should  have  been  selected  for  such  an  honor  by  a  nation  barred  in  by  the  prejudice 
of  centuries  against  all  but  the  most  despotic  rule;  and  the  curiosity  which  everywhere 
prevailed  to  behold  men  from  a  region  so  distant,  so  long  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  aad  now,  for  the  first  time,  not  only 
admitting  tLe  visits  of  other  nations,  but 
themselves  undertaking  a  long  and  fatigu- 
ing voyage  to  visit  strangers  in  the  utter- 
most fend  of  the  earth,  was  certainly  natural. 

The  embassy  consisted  of  two  jirlncipal 
ambassadors,  princes  of  the  highest  rank 
among  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  two 
associates, — nobles  of  nearly  equal  rank. 
These  four  were  of  the  emperor's  council, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  sixteen 
oihcers,  together  with  fifty-three  servants. 
Arriving  at  Honolulu,  in  the  United 
States  ship  Powhatan,  Commodore  Tat- 
nall,  from  Japan,  they  proceeded  thence  to 
San  Francisco,  where  they  arrived  March 
27,  1860,  in  good  health  and  spirits.  A 
grand  public  reception  was  given  them  by 
tlie  city,  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  em- 
bassy being  magnificently  dressed  in  em- 
broidered silk  robes,  and  each  wore  a 
sword  of  beautiful  workmanship. 

In  due  time,  the  embassy  reached  Wash- 
ington, the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  the 
special  place  of  their  oflicial  destination. 
Here  they  were  amply  and  elegantly  ac- 
commodated at  Willard's  Hotel,  many  of 
the  apartments  being  newly  furnished  for 
the  occasion.  A  fine  military  and  naval 
detachment  performed  escort  duty,  as,  in 
regular  procession,  the  high  officials  and 
their  numerous  retinue  moved  from  the 
wharf  to  the  hotel.  The  Nourhion,  a 
black  lacquered  frame,  square  in  shape, 
and  in  size  and  rouf  very  much  resembling 
a  dog-kennel,  in  which  was  fixed  the  treaty 
box,  hidden  from  the,  public  eye  by  a  loose 
cover  of  red  oil-cloth,  preceded  the  first 
ambassador,  in  the  line  of  procession,  and 
was  borne  by  two  of  the  men  belonging  to 
the  navy  yard. 

General  Cass,  secretary  of  state,  received 
the  embassy  on  Wednesday,  May  17th, 
and  made  a  short  speech  of  welcome.  The 
next  day  was  appointed  for  the  grand  cer- 
emonial of  their  presentation  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  the  executive 
mansion. 

The  accounts  given  in  the  Washington 
newspapers,  of  this  memorable  proceeding, 
state  that  long  before  the  time  indicated 


for  the  passage  of  the  procession  from  the 
quarters  of  the  embassy  to  the  president's 
house,  the  neighborhood  was  filled  with  a 
dense  multitude,  intent  on  witnessing  a 
spectacle  so  unprecedented.  The  Unitei] 
States  marines,  ordnance  guards,  and  ma- 
rine band,  were  in  attendance  to  do  the 
honors  of  escort.  True  to  the  time  they 
had  appointed,  the  Japanese  officials  com- 
menced leaving  their  hotel  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated  in  the  carriages  drawn  up  to  convey 
them,  the  procession  moved  forward  to  the 
presidential  mansion.  Each  carriage  bore 
an  oiScer  of  the  embassy  in  full  ceremo- 
nial costume,  and,  between  every  two  car- 
riages, from  two  to  four  Japanese  guards, 
armed  with  swords,  not  drawn,  marched 
on  foot,  one  of  them  carrying  aloft  a  small 
ensign  in  Japanese  fashion,  on  a  pole 
about  twelve  feet  high. 

Occupying  the  first  carriage,  waa  an 
officer  arrayed  in  a  loose  slate-colored  gown 
of  state,  of  a  general  form  lilte  the  pulpit 
gown  worn  by  the  Episcopal  clergy,  with 
huge  sleeves  stiffly  extending  right  and 
left,  the  texture  having  a  brocade-like 
appearance.  The  lower  dress  consisted  of 
a  pair  of  trousers,  verj'  wide  and  full,  and 
of  the  same  material.  On  the  crown  of 
the  head,  immediately  over  the  tonsure, 
extending  from  the  forehead  to  the  crown, 
was  worn  an  ornament,  shaped  like  a  band 
of  three  or  four  inches  wide  and  eighteen 
inches  long,  bent  in  the  middle,  and  the 
ends  tied,  but  not  close  together.  Nearly 
all  the  ambassadors  wore  this  distinction, 
but  in  some  the  bend  stood  forward,  in 
others  backward. 

After  the  official  in  the  slate-colored 
dress,  came  one  in  a  rich  green  brocade ; 
next  one  in  light  green  ;  then  one  in  yel- 
low; next  a  dark  slate,  and  another  in 
yellow  or  orange,  a  third  in  green,  and  two 
riding  with  Mr.  Portman,  the  interpreter, 
both  arrayed  in  blue.  One  little  official, 
in  a  skirt  richly  embroidered  with  pink 
and  gold,  attracted  considerable  attention. 

On  arriving  at  the  doorway  of  the  exec- 
utive mansion,  the  Japanese  guards  look 
the  advance  and  distributed  themselves  in 
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a  double  line,  between  which  the  ambassa- 
dors and  superior  oflcers  passed  into  the 
interior  of  the  building.  Here  they  re- 
mained about  ten  minutes,  until  the  een- 
tral  folding-doors  of  the  great  East  room 
e  thrown  open  when  the  oriental 
t  g  fudtlml  nip  n 
f     I    11  a  t  ti  f  lad       ad       ntl 

n        th    1  tt  mj       ng  tl      p       d  nt 


dl 


f  h    h  f     P       ufat  and    tS 

of  the  army  and  navy,  all  m  full  dress,  and 
the  whole  scene  being  most  striking  and 
impressive. 

After  every  arrangement  had  been  con- 
summated ior  the  august  interview,  the 
Japanese  princes  charged  with  the  custody 
of  the  treaty,  after  ajivancing  a  few  paces, 
bowed  reverentially ;  then  took  a  few  more 
steps,  and  bowed  again,  with  rigid  formal- 
ity ;  and,  having  bowed  once  more  as  they 
approached  the  president,  they  then  stood 
fast.  The  caps,  or  ornaments,  which  they 
wore  upon  their  heads,  they  retained 
tbro\ighout  the  ceremonies.  The  ambas- 
sador in  chief,  who  stood  iu  the  center, 
now  read  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  his  speech,  or  ofBcial  address,  to 
the  president.  It  was  read  with  rather  a 
strong  nasal  intonation,  indicating  earnest- 
ness rather  than  eloquence.  This  speech 
was  interpreted  as  follows  : 

"Hia  majesty,  the  Tycoon,  has  com- 
manded us  that  wo  respectfully  express  to 
his  majesty  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  hia  name  as  follows:  Desiring 
to  establish  on  a  firm  and  lasting  founda- 
tion the  relations  of  peace  and  commerce 
so  happily  existing  between  the  two  coun- 
tries tliat  lately  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
both  countries  have  ne_gotiated  and  con- 
eluded  a  treaty,  he  has  now  ordered  us  to 
exchange  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
your  principal  city  of  Washington.  Hence- 
forth the  friendly  relations  shall  be  held 
more  and  more  lasting;  and  he  is  very 
happy  to  have  your  friendly  feeling,  and 
pleased  that  you  have  brought  us  to  the 
United  States,  and  will  send  us  to  Japan, 
in  your  men-of-war," 

When  the  ambassador  concluded  this 


address,  a  square  red  sort  of  box  or  bundle 
was,  with  some  delay,  unfolded,  and  its 
contents  presented  ceremoniously  and  with 
an  official  air  to  the  president,  containing 
a  letter  to  the  latter  from  the  Tycoon,  or 
chief  magistrate  of  Japan,  and  which  the 
president  immediately  handed  to  Mr.  Cass, 
secretary  of  state,  who  stood  on  his  left  hand. 

Having  done  this,  the  ambassador  re- 
tired, explaining  that  it  would  not  comport 
with  the  etiquette  of  his  country  that  he 
should  be  present  while  the  letter  was 
read,  and  that  he  must  report  the  delivery 
of  the  letter  to  "the  commissioner," — an 
officer  who  remained  at  the  door,  outside. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  princes,  again 
entering  as  at  first,  and  having,  as  they 
advanced,  stopped  three  times  to  bow 
themselves,  presented  to  the  president 
their  letters  of  credence,  which  were  in 
like  manner  passed  over  to  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  president  now  commenced  to 
read,  in  a  very  distinct  and  audible  voice, 
his  official  address  to  the  ambassadors,  in 
the  words  following  r 

"  I  give  you  a  cordial  welcome  as  repre- 
sentatives of  his  imperial  majesty,  the 
Tycoon  of  Japan,  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment. We  aro  all  much  gratified  that 
the  first  embassy  which  your  great  empire 
has  ever  accredited  to  any  foreign  power 
has  been  sent  to  the  United  States. 

I  trust  that  this  will  be  the  harbinger  of 
perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between 
the  two  countries.  The  ratifications  you 
aro  about  to  exchange  with  the  secretary 
of  state  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
benefits  and  blessings  to  the  people  of  both 
Japan  and  the  United  States, 

I  can  say  for  myself,  and  promise  for 
my  successors,  that  it  shall  he  carried  into 
execution  in  a  faithful  and  friendly  spirit, 
so  as  to  secure  to  the  countries  all  the 
advantages  they  may  justly  expect  from 
the  happy  auspices  under  which  it  baa 
been  negotiated  and  ratified. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
kind  treatment  which  you  have  received 
on  board  of  our  vessels  of  war  whilst  on 
your  passage  to  this  country.  You  shall  be 
sent  back  in  the   same  manner  to  your 
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native  land,  under  the  protoetion  of  the 
American  flag. 

Meanwhile,  during  your  residence 
amongst  us,  which  I  hope  may  be  pro- 
longed so  as  to  enable  you  to  visit  different 
portions  of  our  country,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  extend  to  you  all  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  eminently  due  to  the  great  and 
friendly  sovereign  whom  you  so  worthily 


The  tone  and  language  of  the  president 
Beemed  to  be  listened  to  by  his  bowing 
auditors  with  great  satisfaction,  and  espe- 
cially the  promise  that  the  embassy  should 
he  returned  to  Japan  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  flag. 

The  princes  retired,  as  before,  to  report 
what  had  been  done  and  said,  to  "  the 
commissioner ; "  but  soon  returned,  and 
were  then  introduced  successively  to  each 
member  of  the  cabinet,  who  all  shook 
hands  with  them.  Next  came  General 
Scott,  who  made  them  one  of  his  most  gra^ 
cious  hows,  but  before  whose  imposing 
stature  the  ambassadors  seemed  almost 
extinguished.  The  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  was  then  called  for,  but  was 
not  in  presence.  The  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  was  next  sum- 
moned, and,  with  difficulty,  and  not  a  little 
delay,  oared  his  way  through  the  sea  of 
ladies'  bonnets  and  officers'  epaulettes 
which  tossed  and  billowed  between  him 
and  the  high  place  of  honor,  Finally, 
under  the  surveillanc  £  C  1 1  Dp  t 
the  illustrious  strange  aft  a  j  f  d 
adieu  to  the  president      h    h  h        t  1 

with  a  how  as  low,  r  t      If         th    E    t 
room,  and  made  their       y  t!       gl  L 

of  their  kneeling  sub    d      t      t  tl 

room,   where  they  p    p      d  f      th         e- 
turn  to  their  quarters 

The  following  is  a  t  n  1  t  n  f  th 
letter  of  the  Ty-coon  to  th  p  d  t 
which  was  delivered  by  th      mb      ad 

"  To  His  Majesty  th  P  d  t  f  tl 
United  States  of  Am  I       P  f^ 

respect:  Lately  the  g  t    S        1 

Insooye  Sinano  No-K  m       d  th     M  t  k 
Iwasi  Hego  No-Kami  11       g  t    t  i       d 


decided  with  Towns  end  Harris,  the  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  your  country,  an 
affair  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  con- 
cluded previously  the  treaty  in  the  city  of 
Yeddo.  And  now  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  is  sent  with  the  commissioner  of 
foreign  affairs,  Simmi  Boojsen  No-Kami 
and  Mooragaki  Awajsi  No-Kami,  to  ex- 
change the  mutual  treaty.  It  proceeds 
from  a  particular  importance  of  affairs 
and  a  perfectly  amicable  feeling.  Hence- 
forth, the  intercourse  of  friendship  shall 
be  hold  between  both  countries,  and  benev- 
olent feelings  shall  be  cultivated  more  and 
more,  and  never  altered.  Because  the 
now  deputed  three  subjects  are  those 
whom  I  have  chosen  and  confided  in  for 
the  present  post,  I  desire  you  to  grant 
them  your  consideration,  charity,  and 
respect.  Herewith  I  desire  you  to  spread 
my  sincere  wish  for  friendly  relations,  and 
also  I  have  the  honor  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  security  and  welfare  of  your  country." 

The  first  ambassador  was  a  man  of 
small  frame,  with  a  stoop  across  the  shoul- 
ders ;  he  was  about  five  feet  five  in  height, 
and  thirty-fivo  in  years,  had  a  long  face 
and  a  peculiar  nose — being  too  thin  to  be 
called  Jewish,  and  too  even  to  be  styled 
Roman.  The  second  ambassador  looked 
twenty  years  older  than  the  first.  Tbe 
countenance  of  the  first  indicated  dignity 
beyond  all  affectation,  and  the  highest 
refinement.  The  others  were  of  less  dis- 
tinguished mien,  hut  all  possessed  an 
ag       bl  p  Th  y    w  11 

tlkknid      ddk  mpl  tb 

g  1        1       b^titi        bl 

Ik    g  Tl     h       w       1        d  f    m 

all  p    t      t  th     h    d  1 1    g  tl         1 

dlkfrmwlltw      f,tl       d 

1     g  b     d    t     tl  w  d  tl         ft 

d  w  th      wl  t      t      g    1  fe  a  1    1 

tl  f  h      1     g      ttf      d       tl 

1       d  1       git  t    w     1 1    tl     t      h    d 

Tl    y  Ik  p  1        at       f 

IB  h         1  I        f  th 
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of),  tlie  other  longer,  These 
of  a  finer  steel  than  ia  eise- 
and  were  borne  in  neatly- 
wrought  scabbards  of  thick  skin,  inlaid 
with  ornaments  of  gold  and  jewels.  Their 
trousers  were  Yery  wide  and  short,  de- 
scending only  to  within  five  or  sis  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  were  made  of  silk,  some 
of  them  being  covered  with  beautifully 
embroidered  figures  of  birds  and  ilowers. 
These  trousers  were  held  up  by  a  flat 
braid  resting  iii  the  small  of  the  back,  and 
around  which  the  crape  belt  passed.  Upon 
their  feet  were  white  cloth  coverings,  half 
sock,  half  gaiter,  closely  fitting,  and  fast- 
ened by  cords.  Their  sandals  were  of 
straw,  and  composed  of  a  small,  flat  matting 
for  the  foot,  and  two  cords  to  keep  it  in  its 
place.  Another  article,  almost  inseparable 
from  the  dress, — the  pipe, — was  carried  in 
tlie  back  part  of  the  belt,  and  was  brought 
into  very  frequent,  though  not  long  sus- 
tained, use,  three  whiffs  being  the  extent 
of  Japanese  indulgence  in  the  weed.  The 
princes,  and  most  of  the  higher  officers, 
wore  watches  purchased  from  the  Dut«li. 
For  pockets,  they  used  a  part  of  their 
flowing  sleeves  and  the  front  of  their 
robes  above  the  belt,  the  customary  occu- 
pation of  which  by  goodly-sized  packages 
gave  the  wearers  a  protuberant  appearance 
quite  unaccountable  at  first  sight.  The 
dresses  of  the  officers  of  lower  grade  were 
similarly  fashioned,  but  not  so  rich  in  text- 
ure or  color.  Their  coats  were  all  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  the  particular  prince 
whom  they  served. 

President  Buchanan  extended  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  nation  to  the  distinguished 
strangers  in  a  manner  befitting  his  high 
station,  nor  was  he  an  imappteeiating 
observer  of  their  manners  and  peculiariti 
"They  never  speak  to  me,"  he  humor- 
ously said,  "without  calling  me  'Emperor 
and  'His  Majesty,'  and  are  the  most  par- 
ticular people  about  what  they  should  do. 
Everything  was  written  down  for  them, 
stating  the  course  they  were  to  talie,  the 
number  of  bows  they  were  to  make,  and 
all  that,  before  they  left  Japan.  They 
can't  understand  me  at  all.  Tliey  were 
47 


here  in  front,  to  hear  the  band,  on  Satur- 
day. Well,  I  went  down  the  steps  to 
speak  to  some  of  my  friends  that  I  saw, 
and  they  couldn't  understand  that  at  ail. 
To  think  that  I— 'Emperor  of  the  United 
States ' — should  go  down  among  and  shake 
hands  with  the  people,  astonished  them 
wonderfully.  Oh,  no  !  they  couldn't  un- 
derstand that,  it  was  so  unlike  any  thing 
in  their  own  country.  They  are  the 
queerest  people  to  deal  with  possible; 
there's  no  getting  anything  out  of  them, 
they're  so  close  about  everything.  Ah  I 
these  Japanese;  they're  the  most  curious 
people  I  ever  saw.  They  talte  notes  of 
every  incident.  They've  got  down  a  long 
description  of  how  I  looked  when  they  had 
the  reception,  and  every  matter  they've 
seen—nothing  escapes  them.  They're 
always  sketching  and  taking  notes  of 
things.  They're  very  proud,  too,  I  can 
see  ;  they  bow  very  low,  but  tbey  won't  do 
more  than  is  prescribed  for  them  in  their 
instructions."  The  observations  of  the 
president,  on  these  points,  accorded  pre- 
cisely with  the  views  expressed  by  others. 
The  interest  manifested  by  the  public  in 
the  appearance  and  movements  of  the 
Japanese  was  a  source  of  continued  grati- 
fication to  the  oriental  visitors ;  they  ap- 
peared pleased  with  the  motley  crowds 
that  assembled  under  their  windows,  pre- 
senting to  them  quite  frequently  their 
smiling  countenances, —  sometimes  amus- 
ing themselves,  also,  by  throwing  their 
native  coin  into  the  street,  to  be  scrambled 
for.  Large  numbers  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men paid  their  respects  to  them,  and 
begged  a  card  written  in  Japanese  charac- 
ters, which  were  exhibited,  in  connection 
with  the  singular  coin,  as  trophies  and 
mementos  of  this  memorable  occasion. 
The  Japanese  were  particular  to  inquire 
the  occupation  of  their  visitors,  their  salary, 
whether  married,  and  numerous  other  ques- 
tions, all  of  which  were  written  on  their 
note-books.  With  the  ladies  they  were  less 
particular.  Tbey  smiled  upon  them  most 
benignly,  and  were  profuse  in  their  admi- 
ration, as  they  were  minute  in  their  exam- 
ination of  their  jewelry.     The  piano  was 
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a  special  object  of  curiosity ;  the  source 
whence  such  beautiiul  harmonies  proceeded 
was  a  profound  mystery  to  them,  but  they 
never  seemed  to  tiie  of  t3ie  instrument. 

One  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the 
embassy  was  Tataiesi  Owasjero,  the  young- 
est of  the  interpreters,  and  called  by  his 
American  friends  "  Tommy."  He  was  a 
particular  favorite  with  the  ladies.  When 
fans  were  handed  to  him  for  his  autograph, 
he  wrote  upon  them,"I  like  American  lady 
very  much ;  I  want  to  marry  and  live 
here  with  pletty  lady  " — ('  pletty '  being  an 
emendation  of  his  own  upon  'pretty.') 
Moreover,  the  sentiments  of  Tommy  ap- 
peared to  be  liberally    reciprocated.     He 


which  he  persisted  in  calling  'Poppy  Goes 
the  Weasel,' — thinking  the  extra  syllable 
rather  a  good  thing.  He  also  extended 
his  American  acquirements  in  a  less  praise- 
worthy direction,' — getting  to  swear  after  a 
curious  manner,  and,  when  over-excited, 
mingling  undue  profanity  with  his  conver- 
sation, but  with  no  notion  of  the  impro- 
priety he  was  committing.  A  beautiful 
little  girl,  six  or  seven  years  old,  was  car- 
ried by  Mayor  Berret  to  see  the  Japanese. 
Tommy  directly  assumed  a  deep  interest 
in  her.  He  explained  to  her  all  sorts  of 
Japanese  notions,  and  for  once  repressed 
his  boisterous  instincts.  He  kept  calling 
all  his  companions  to  look  at  the  pretty 


was  a  thorough  pet  Bevies  of  maidens 
gazed  beneficently  upon  him  all  dij  and 
until  late  in  the  evening  and  extended  to 
him  unreluctant  hands  Mitions  too, 
proffered  him  attentions ,  but,  with  keeii 
discrimination,  he  was  generally  taken 
with  a  fit  of  business  when  the  smiles  that 
greeted  him  were  not  the  smiles  ot  ^outh 
ful  beauty.  He  soon  learned  to  sing  and 
whistle  —  a  great  acquisition,  since  tlie 
Japanese  are  not  a  singing  people  and 
have  but  few  musica,!  instrument-.  Among 
the  tunes  wliKh  he  mastered  were  Hail 
Columbia,'  and  'Pop  Goes    the    Weasel,' 


stringer  and  when  she  was  about  going 
away,  asked  "Is  it  permitted  here  to  kiss 
a  little  girl  so  joung  as  that  "  " — adding 
that  m  Jipin  it  was  considered  exactly 
the  correct  thing  to  do 

On  the  0  r'\sion  of  the  embassy  visiting, 
in  a  social  na>  the  president's  grounds. 
Miss  Lane,  the  president's  niece,  exhibited 
some  euriosit>  to  e^.amine  the  blade  of 
Ogoon  Bungo  No-Kami's  sword.  No 
sooner  did  that  official  comprehend  the 
dfsire  of  the  ladj  to  unsheath  his  catanna 
(the  nime  ot  the  weapon,)  than  he  smiled 
most   giaciously,    and    said   in  Japanese, 
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"Take  it,  my  lady,"  at  the  same  time 
handing  it  to  her  most  gracefully.  She, 
upon  this,  drew  the  glittering  blade  irom 
its  scabbard— haif  wood,  half  leather,  with 
an  inlaying  of  silver, — and  eyed  it  woman- 
like and  closely,  and  then  returning  it  to 
its  sheath,  handed  it  back  to  its  owner, 
who  took  it  with  evident  pleasure  tliat  the 
thing  of  his  honor  and  defense  should  have 
excited  interest  on  the  part  of  one  so  fair. 

Visiting  the  navy  yard,  they  were  aston- 
ished at  beholding  the  forging  of  a  main 
stem  of  a  large  anchor.  Thoy  then  pro. 
ceeded  to  the  steam  boiler  department,  and 
were  evidently  delighted  with  a  large  new 
boiler  destined  for  the  steamer  Pensacola, 
as  they  examined  it  minutely.  In  the 
punching  establishment,  the  mode  of  drill- 
ing amuaed  them  very  much,  as  did  also 
the  explosion  of  a  large  mass  of  powder,  in 
the  shape  of  signal  lights,  as  used  in  the 
navy.  The  extending  of  an  immense 
chain,  by  hydraulic  pressure,  greatly  ex- 
cited their  curiosity. 

After  a  tour  through  different  portions 
of  the  country,  including  visits  to  the 
principal  cities,  where  they  were  the  recip- 
ients of  the  most  lavish  and  magnificent 
hospitalities,  they  had  their  final  ceremo- 
nial audience  with  President  Buchanan,  in 
Washington.  On  this  occasion,  the  first 
ambassador  read,  quite  in  a  whisper,  the 
followingwords  of  farewell,  as  repeated  by 
the  interpreter ; 

"The  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  having  taken  place,  and  the  time  of 
our  departure  having  arrived,  we  have 
come  to  take  leave  of  yoiir  excellency,  and 
to  wish  you  continued  health  and  prosper- 
ity. We  may  be  allowed  to-day  to  tender 
your  excellency  our  heart-felt  thanks  for 
your  friendly  feelings  on  our  beJialf,  and 
for  the  very  kind  treatment  we  have  met 
with  in  Washington. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to 
us  to  visit  several  government  institutions, 
where  we  have  seen  many  things  in  which 
we  have  felt  much  interest.  Of  all  this, 
and  of  otir  journey  home  in  the  Niagara,  a 
ful!  account  will  be  submitted  by  us,  on 
our  return,  to  the    Tycoon,  who  will  be 


greatly  pleased  by  it,  and  who  will  always 
endeavor  to  strengthen  and  to  increase  the 
friendly  relatione  so  happily  established 
between  the  two  countries." 

To  the  speech  of  the  ambassador,  the 
president  replied  as  follows ; 

"  The  arrival  of  these  distinguished 
commissioners  from  the  Tycoon  has  been 
a  very  propitious  and  agreeable  event  in 
my  administration.  It  is  an  historical 
event,  which,  I  trust,  will  unite  the  two 
nations  together  in  bonds  of  friendship 
through  all  time. 

The  conduct  of  the  commissioners  has 
met  my  entire  approbation,  and  the  Ty- 
coon could  not  have  selected  out  of  all  liis 
dominions,  any  representatives  who  could 
have  more  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
caused  the  secretary  of  state  to  prepare  a 
letter  of  re-credence — a  letter  from  under 
my  own  hand — to  the  Tycoon,  stating  my 
opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
performed  their  business ;  and  a  copy  of 
that  letter  will  be  placed  in  their  hands 
befoi-e  their  departure. 

I  wish  youa  very  agreeable  time  during 
the  remainder  of  your  residence  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  safe  and  happy  return 
to  your  own  country,  under  the  flag  of  the 
American  Union. 

I  desire,  for  myself,  to  present  to  each 
of  the  commissioners  a  gold  medal,  struck 
at  the  mint,  in  commemoration  of  their 
arrival  and  services  in  this  country. 

There  have  been  several  presents  pre- 
pared for  his  imperial  majesty  the  Tycoon, 
which  will  be  sent  to  your  lodgings  in  the 
course  of  the  day." 

The  embassy  left  the  United  States  on 
the  first  of  July,  in  the  magnificent  ship- 
of-war  Niagara,  carrj'ing  nith  them,  m 
addition  to  the  treaty  by  which  Amen  an 
commercial  privileges  in  Japan  weie  much 
extended,  a  large  number  of  valuable  gifts 
from  our  government,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  a  visit  in  every  respect  happy 
and  auspicious.  The  results  of  the  mission 
were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to 
both  governments,  and  naturally  excited 
much  interest  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 
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and    k  11  — "  Wonders  of  the  World," 

—  Mar  el        f    Steam    Application. — First 

1818.— Curiosity  and  Wonder  Excited. 

— Building  the  Great  Western.— First 

1  Steam  Transit. — Conceptioi 


of  the  Great  Eastern.— Her  Nautical  Peculiarities —Architectural  Perfection.— Superb  Appointments 
Throughout.- Working  Power,  Eight  Thousand  Horses.- Ship's  Weight,  Twelve  Thousand  Tons.— 
Kated  for  Four  Thousand  Passengers. — Appearance  in  New  York  Harbor. — Salutes,  Escorts,  etc. — 
Greeted  by  Dense  Throngs. 


^^I^ONDEES  of  the  World"  waa  the  title  of  a  volume  which,  in  days  gone  by, 
■was  eagerl>  sought  by  readers  of  both  sexes  and  of  almost  every  age,  its  contents  escit- 
mg  a  degree  of  interest  and  admiration  which,  at  this  period,  seems  well-nigh  fabulous. 
The  "wonders"  therein  enumerated  and  described  were  seven,  all  of  which  pertained 
to  the  land  of  the  orient  and  to  the  skill  and  craft  of  the  ancients.     They  were  aa  fol- 


First,  the  Egyptian  Pyramids;  the  largest  of  these  being  nearly  seven  hundred  feet 
square  and  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  its  base  covering  eleven  acres.  Second,  the 
Mausoleum,  erected  to  Mausolus,  a  king  of  Caria,  by  his  widow,  Artemisia ;  it  waa 
sixty-three  feet  long  and  thirty-five  feet  high.    Third,  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus. 
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This 


'.as  four  hunctred  and  twenty-five  feet 
md  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 


long   ; 

Fourth,  tlie  Walls  and  Hanging  Gar- 
dens of  Babylon;  said  to  have  been  walls 
eighty-seven  feet  thick,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  sixty  miles  long. 

Fifth,  the  Colossus  of  Bhodes.  This 
was  a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  high,  standing  at  tho  mouth 
of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes. 

Sixth,  the  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
at  Athens ;  it  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
and  was  wonderful  for  its  beauty  rather 
than  for  its  size. 

Soventh,  the  Pharos  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
deiphua.  This  was  a  light-house,  five  hun- 
dred feet  high,  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  at 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  A  fire  of  wood  was 
kept  burning  on  its  summit  during  the 
night,  to  guide  ships  to  the  harbor. 

How  much  greater  the  wonders  of  mod- 
ern times!  Pre-eminently  is  this  ti-ue  of 
those  marvelous  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  pertain  to  the  application  of  steam 
to  locomotion  on  land  and  water — the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article,  the  construction 
of  the  Great  Eastern  and  its  memorable 
voyage  to  New  York,  furnishing  the  most 
magnificent  illustration  of  the  latter. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that,  as  early  as 

1818,  American  enterprise  had  inaugurated 
ocean  steam  navigation. — at  least  to  such 
an.  extent  a^  to  demonstrate  its  practicar- 
bihtj  This  was  the  ship  Satannih,  of 
about  three  hundied  tons,  built  in  New 
York,  from  whi'h  place  the  SLiiIed  for 
teavannah,  where  she  was  owned,  m  March, 

1819.  The  trial  trip  was  highly  success- 
ful. The  vessel  then  proceeded  to  Charles- 
ton, and  after  being  lionized  there  for  a 
short  time,  took  James  Monroe,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  Savannah. 
On  the  26th  of  May,  she  sailed  direct  for 
Liverpool,  making  the  passage  in  twenty- 
two  days,  partly  by  steam  and  partly  by 
sails.  She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Ste- 
vens Rogers. 

Several  amusing  incidents  occurred  in 
connection  with  this  voyage  of  the  Savan- 
nah, one  or  two  of  which,  as  related  in  the 


columns  of  a  New  York  paper,  will  cer- 
tainly bear  repetition.  It  appears  that 
when  the  ship  was  approaching  Cape  Clear, 
under  steam,  she  was  discovered  by  the 
officers  of  the  telegraph  or  signal  station, 
and  was  reported  to  the  admiral  in  com- 
mand at  Cork,  as  a  ship  on  fire.  The 
admiral  at  once  dispatched  a  fast  cutter, 
well  manned,  to  her  relief ;  but  great  was 
their  wonder  at  their  total  inability,  under 
all  sail  and  With  a  good  breeze,  to  come  up 
with  "a  ship  under  bare  poles."  After 
several  shots  had  been  fired  from  the 
cutter,  the  engine  of  the  ship  was  stopped 
and  the  cutter  permitted  to  approach,  when 
her  officers  were  invited  on  board  to  exam- 
ine and  admire  the  new  invention.  Soon 
after  dropping  her  anchor  in  tlio  harbor  of 
Liverpool,  a  boat,  manned  with  sailors  in 
naval  uniform,  commanded  hy  a  lieuten- 
ant, came  alongside,  and  tho  officer,  in  a 
tone  more  authoritative  than  pleasing, 
demanded  of  the  first  man  he  saw— 

"  Where  is  your  master  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  mastur,"  replied  the  Amori- 

"Where  is  your  captain,  then,  sir?" 

"He  is  below,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

Captain  Rogers  asked  the  Englishman 
what  he  wanted.  The  officer  replied,  "  My 
commander  demands  to  know  by  what 
authority  you  wear  that  pennant,  sir  ?  " — 
pointing  with  his  sword  to  a  coach-whip 
pennant  flying  at  the  main-maat  head.  To 
this  the  captain  replied — 

"  By  the  authority  of  my  government, 
which  ia  republican  and  permits  me  to  do 

The  officer  then  remarked  that  his  com- 
mander considered  it  as  an  insult  to  him, 
and,  commanding  the  American  to  haul 
down  the  pennant,  intimated  that,  if  it  was 
not  quickly  done,  he  would  be  supplied 
with  help.  This  was  a  little  too  harsh  for 
Yankee  spirit  to  endure,  and  Rogers  in- 
stantly gave  the  order  to  haul  down  the 
eoach-whip,  and  sti^/ply  its  place  with  a 
broad  blue  pennant,  such  as  were  worn  by 
the  commanders  of  squailrons  m  the  Amer- 
ican navy,  and  ranking  with  the  highest 
grade  in  that  of  the  British,  and  then,  in 
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a  loud  tone  of  voice — so  that  he  might  be 
heard  by  the  English — he  directed  the 
engineer  to  get  the  hot-water  piptis  ready. 
This  order  had  the  desired  effect,  although 
there  waa  no  such  apparatus  on  board,  and 
the  gallant  lieutenant  and  his  crew  pulled 
for  dear  life.  The  hot-water  jeers,  which 
were  subsequently  leveled  at  these  brave 
specimens  of  the  British  navy,  caused 
them  to  start  upon  an  early  cruise. 

In  Liverpool,  the  Savannah  attracted 
great  attention  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties and  citizens,  and,  as  her  fame  apresid 
to  London,  the.  crown  officers,  noblemen, 
and  many  leading  merchants,  visited  her. 
The  officers  were  very  anxious  to  ascertain 
her  speed,  her  en-and,  and  her  destination. 
It  was  suspected  hy  some  that  her  design 
was  to  rescue  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  a 
prisoner  at  St.  Helena,  She  was  there- 
fore carefully  watched  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  ships  of  war  were  stationed 
at  certain  points  for  that  purpose. 

Proceeding  to  Copenhagen,  the  Saian- 
nah  excited  great  manifestations  of  wonder 
and  curiosity.  On  arriving  at  Stockholm, 
she  waa  visited  by  the  royal  family,  minis- 
ters of  state,  and  naval  officers,  who,  by 
invitation,  dined  on  board,  and  took  an 
excursion  among  the  neighboring  islands, 
with  which  they  wore  delighted,  so  easy, 
rapid,  and  strange,  were  the  movements  of 

The  Savannah  next  proceeded  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  she  was  visited  by  the 
entire  court,  who  tested  her  qualities  by  a 
trip  to  Cronstadt,  So  well  pleased  was 
the  emperor,  that  the  officers  were  treated 
with  marked  attention.  They  were  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  a  review  of  eighty 
thousand  troops  by  the  emperor  in  person; 
and  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class  was 
launched  on  the  "Camels,"  and  taken 
down  to  Cronstadt,  aa  an  exhibition  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts  in  Eussia.  The  em- 
peror also  solicited  Captain  Rogers  to 
remain  in  the  Russian  seas  with  his 
steamer,  offering  him  the  protection  of  the 
government  and  the  exclusive  navigation 
of  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas  for  s.  number 


From  St,  Petersburg,  the  Savannah 
sailed  for  Arendal,  in  Norn'ay,  and  thence 
to  Savannah,  malting  the  passage  in 
twenty-five  days,  tlius  ending  the  first 
voyage  ever  made  across  the  Atlantic  by 
the  aid  of  steam.  But,  though  the  practi- 
cability of  trans-oceanic  steam  navigation 
was,  in  effect,  assured  by  this  trip,-^— aa 
well  as  by  the  steam  voyages  of  the  Cura- 
coa,  which,  in  1829,  made  two  trips  be- 
tween Holland  and  the  West  Indies, — sails 
were  depended  upon,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  both  vessels.  The  first  perfect 
realization  of  this  marvelous  idea  was  not 
until  some  years  later.  The  first  keel  laid 
expressly  for  an  Atlantic  steamship  was 
that  of  the  Great  Western,  of  Bristol, 
England,  which,  in  April,  1838,  crossed  to 
New  York,  and  returned  in  May,  She 
was  preceded,  at  an  interval  of  three  days, 
by  the  Sirius,  of  Liverpool,  a  vessel  not 
built  for  bi  t  d  pt  d  t  tl  s  service.  Each 
j)eiformed,  w  th  t  ppl  es,  above  three 
thousand  1    1      at  age  rate  of  two 

bundled  ai  1 1      ml         day. 

But,  with  t  g  g  t  a  history  of  the 
splendid  li  es  of  t  atlantic  steamers 
whith  followed  the  auspicious  inauguration 
aboie  described,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
most  magniiicent  conception  and  achieve- 
ment, the  great  wonder  of  modern  times, 
in  oceanic  navigation,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
construction  and  performances  of  the 
steamship  Great  Eastern,  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Mr,  Scott  Russell  and  Mr.  Brunei, 
of  England. 

A  brief  description  of  this  most  stupen- 
dous and  marvelous  of  steamships  will  here 
be  given,  and  then  an  account  of  that 
memorable  event— Aef  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  arrival  and  exhibition  in 
this  country,  which  is  the  design  of  this 
article. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  this  mam- 
moth ship  is  (the  description  here  given 
applies  to  the  time  when  the  Great  Brit- 
ain was  approaching  completion)  an  ex- 
tended copy  merely  of  all  other  ii-on 
steamers  built  on  the  wave-line  principle. 
The  most  important  of  the  exceptions 
alluded  to  is  the  cellnlar  construction  of 
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the  upper  deck  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
hull,  up  to  the  water-line,  or  about  thirty 
feet  from  her  bottom,  which  is  as  flat  as 
the  floor  of  a  room.  This  system,  wldle  it 
gives  great  buoyancy  to  the  hull,  increuaes 
her  strength  enormously,  and  thus  enables 
her  to  resist  almost  any  amount  of  outside 
pressure.  Again,  two  walls  of  iron,  about 
sixty  feet  high,  divide  the  vessel  longitu- 
dinally into  three  parts — the  inner  con- 
taining the  boilers,  tlio  engine  rooms,  and 
the  saloons,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and 
the  lateral  divisions  the  coal  hunkers,  and, 
above  them,  the  side  cabins  and  berths. 

The  paddle-wheels  are  fifty-six  foot  in 
diameter,  and  their  weight  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  tons.  The  engines  for  the 
paddle-wheels  are  oscillating  engines,  of 
one  thousand  nominal  horse-power,  with 
four  cylinders,  the  weight  of  each  cylinder, 
including  piston  and  piston-rod,  being 
thirty-eight  tons.  There  are  four  boilers 
for  the  paddle-engine,  seventeen  feet  nine 
inches  long,  seventeen  feet  six  inches  wide, 
thirteen  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  each 
weighing  about  fifty  tons,  and  containing 
forty  tons  of  water.  The  screw  propeller, 
which  is  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
forty-four  feet  pitch,  is  by  far  the  largest 
ever  made.  Its  four  fans,  which  were  cast 
separately,  and  afterwards  fitted  into  a 
large  cast-iron  boas,  were  compared  to  the 
blade  bones  of  some  huge  animal  of  the 
pre-Adamite  world.  The  weigiit  of  the 
screw  is  thirty-six  tons.  The  propeller 
shaft,  for  moving  the  screw  itself,  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  weighs 
sixty  tons ;  tlie  after-length  of  this  shaft 
is  forty-seven  feet  long,  and  weiglis  thirty- 
five  tons. 

The  screw  engines  are  horizontal  direct- 
acting,  and  of  sixteen  hundred  nominal 
horsepower.  They  are  four  in  number, 
and  are  the  largest  ever  made  for  marine 
purposes.  The  combined  screw  engines 
work  up  to  an  indicator-power  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  horses  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  pounds,  when  working  at 
forty-five  strobes  a  minute,  with  steam  in 
the  boiler  at  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  expan- 
sion valve  cutting  off  at  one-third  of  the 


stroke.  They  ate,  however,  made  to  work 
amoothly,  either  at  forty  strokes  per  min- 
ute, with  steam  at  twenty-five  pounds,  with- 
out expansion  or  at  fifty-five  strokes  per 
minute^  with  the  expansion  cutting  off 
at  one-fourth  of  the  stroke.  Under  these 
circumstances,  they  will  be  working  at  the 
tremendous  power  of  six  thousand  five 
hundred  horses. 

There  are  six  masts,  five  of  them  iron, 
the  after-mast  wood.  The  standing  rig- 
ging is  seven  and  a  half  inch  wire  rope, 
except  for  the  sixth  mast,  which  is  hemp 
rope.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  iron  about 
this  mast,  it  being  intended  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  compass. 

In  the  matter  of  accommodations,  the 
Great  Eastern  is  designed  to  carry  eiglit 
hundred  flrst-clasa,  two  thousand  second- 
class,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  third- 
class  passengers,  independently  of  the 
ship's  compleiuent,  making  a  total  of  four 
thousand  guests.  For  the  convenience  of 
these,  there  are  whole  streets  and  squares 
of  apartments.  The  first  thing  that  ar- 
rests the  attention,  on  descending  into  the 
saloons,  is  the  handsome  and  roomy  en- 
trances and  the  spacious  stairs.  The  first- 
class  saloons  and  sleeping-cabins  are  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  center  of  the  vessel,  the 
second  class  ahaft  them,  and  the  third 
class  still  further  aft.  Tlie  largest  saloon 
is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  long,  thirty-six 
feet  wide,  and  tliirteen  feet  high.  Above 
it  are  two  other  saloons,  one  above  sixty 
feet  long,  and  a  smaller  one,  about  twenty- 
four  feet  long, — the  latter  is  a  ladies'  cabin. 
The  sleeping-cabins  are  about  fourteen  feet 
long  by  seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  seven 
feet  four  inches  high.  There  are  also  six 
other  saloons,  with  their  different  sleeping 
cabins, — the  total  length  thus  occupied  by 
the  cabins  being  more  than  three  hundred 

Having  been  thoroughly  tested  in  re- 
spect to  her  seargoing  qualities,  the  mam- 
moth ship  was  advertised  to  the  travel- 
ing public  in  a  poster  only  sixteen 
inches  long,  and  of  the  following  modest 

"  Steam  communication  from  Southamp- 
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ton  to  New  Yoi-k.  The  steamship 
"  Great  Eastern,"  18,915  tons  register, 
J.  Vine  Hall,  commander,  will  be  dis- 
patched to  New  York  on  Saturday,  June 
y,  1860."  Then  followed  a  schedule  o£ 
prices  for  passengers,  luggage,  freight, 

Some  delay  attended  the  carrying  out 
of  the  programme  for  her  departure  for 
the  western  world,  but  when,  at  last, 
that  event  tool:  place,  it  was  witnessed 
by  tons  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
spectators  covering  every  arailable  spot, 
the  scone  being  one  of  the  grandest  ever 
presented  to  the  human  eye. 

On  the  28th  o£  June,  the  splendid  ship 
.   made  her  appearance  in  the  harbor  of 
I  New  York,  reaching   the  light-ship  at 
[  half-past  seven  in  the  morning.     There 
;  she   anchored;    at   two  o'clock,  in    the 
afternoon,  high  water,  she  crossed  the 
bar,  and  proceeded  to  the  city,  arriving 
at  her  dock  at  six  p.  M.      The  event 
created  the  greatest  excitement  through- 
out the    city;    business  was   generally 
neglected,    and    multitudes    of    people 
thronged  the  wharves  and  roofs  to  get 
a  glance  at  the  monster. 

Some  account  of  the  voyage  will  be 
interesting  at  this  point.  She  left  the 
Needles  at  ten  o'clock  i:i  the  forenoon, 
June  17th.  With  the  exception  of  two 
days,  she  experienced  fine  weather. 
She  steamed  the  entire  passage,  ranging 
'  from  254  to  333  miles  per  twenty-four 
hours.  The  engines  were  not  stopped 
until  she  was  off  George's  Shoal,  for 
soundings.  She  came  in  a  route  south- 
east, direct  to  the  light-sliip,  where  she 
was  hoarded  by  the  ship  news-collector 
and  Mr.  John  Van  Dusen,  of  pilot  boat 
Washington,  No.  4,  a  business  partner 
of  Admiral  Murphy,  who  went  out  to 
Southampton  for  the  ship,  She  drew 
twent'(  seven  feet  of  water  aft,  hut  was 
tummed  to  an  even  keel  before  crossing 
the  bai  The  following  is  the  number  of 
miles  made  per  day :  June  1 7,  285  miles ; 
18th,  296;  19th,  — ;  20tli,  276;  21st, 
304,  22d,  280;  23d,  302;  24th,  299; 
26th,    325;     26th,     333;     27th,    254. 
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Tlie  highest  speed  attained  was  fourteen 
and  a  half  knots ;  but  the  ship's  bottom 
being  foul,  an  allowance  of  at  least  two 
knots  an  hour  should  be  made  on  that 
account.  The  distance  from  Southampton 
is  reckoned  at  three  tliousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety  miles,  but  to  avoid  the  ice  she 
went  further  south. 

The  operation  of  crossing  the  bar  was  a 
delicate  and  critical  one.  The  order  was 
finally  giyeu  by  Mr.  Murphy,  under  whose 
command  the  ship  had  now  passed,  to  "  Go 
ahead."  The  engineer  waved  his  hand, 
the  officer  below  repeated  the  order  to 
those  still  further  below,  and  in  a  minute 
the  great  wheels  commenced  their  revolu- 
tions. The  stupendous  fabric  yielded  to 
tlie  mighty  power  within  her  bowels,  and, 
moving  slowly  on  its  way,  commenced,  as 
it  were,  a  triumphal  march  toward  the 
city.  Gradually  the  point  of  danger  was 
approached — the  perilous  bar  was  at  hand. 
Speed  was  aecordingly  slackened,  and  Mr. 
Murphy  from  his  position  silently  gave  his 
orders.  A  simple  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  hand  indicated  to  the  helmsmen  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  tlie  ship  under 
this  skillful  guidance— obeying  her  belm 
with  almost  the  readiness  of  a  sail  boat — 
proceeded  on  her  way. 

Passing  Eort  Lafayette,  a  salute  was 
fired,  which  was  promptly  responded  to 
from  the  four  guns  of  the  Great  Eastern, 
and  from  this  time  onward,  until  her  ai-- 
rival  in  the  North  River,  it  was  one  con- 
tinual ovation  to  the  distinguished  stranger. 
Cannon  boomed,  steam  whistles  shrieked 
until  almost  wheeay,  flags  were  dipped  in 
graceful  welcome,  people  hurrahed,  hand- 
kerchiefs waved,  swift-fleeting  yachts  dash- 
ed along  in  the  huge  shadow  under  a  cloud 
of  canvas,  as  if  bowing  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  superior  towering  above  them,  and 
demonstrations  of  a  kindly  nature  came 
from  every  quarter.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  the  tops  of  houses  in  New 
York  and  its  suburbs  were  thronged  with 
people  excited  to  the  highest  degree  of 
curiosity  and  enthusiasm.  The  battery 
was  fairly  black  with  the  dense  multitude, 
and    wharves,    shipping,  and  every  otiier 


foothold  commanding  a  view  of  the  scene, 
presented  the  same  animated  appearance. 

As  the  vessel  neared  tlie  city,  the  interest 
of  the  occasion  became,  if  possible,  more  and 
more  manifest.  Hundreds  of  little  craft 
shot  out  into  the  stream,  and  fell  in  the 
wake  of  the  Great  Eastern.  Looking  down 
from  herforetop — an  elevation  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  tallest  ordinary  mast  —  it 
seemed  lite  a  fairy  spectacle  on  the  grand- 
est scale.  Below  was  the  beautiful  outline 
of  the  largest  steamer  in  the  world,  gliding 
so  majestically  and  quietly  through  the 
water  that  her  motion  was  hardly  percepti- 
ble, while  behind,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach — commencing  with  a  few  fast  steam- 
ers at  the  stern — spread  out  the  escort  in 
the  shape  of  an  immense  fan,  every  fold  of 
which  was  quivering  with  beautiful  life^ 
When  nearly  off  the  battery,  the  chimes 
of  Trinity  Church  were  heard  across  the 
water,  playing  "  Rule  Britannia."  Sa- 
lutes, also,  were  fired  from  all  the  steamers 
in  port,  not  excepting,  of  course,  the 
Cunarders  at  Jersey  City,  which,  on  this 
occasion,  did  extra  honors. 

Before  landing,  the  Great  Eastern  pro- 
ceeded up  the  N  orth  River,  as  far  as  Forty- 
fifth  street ;  but  the  distance  was  hardly 
perceptible.  Here,  after  some  difficulty, 
she  was  turned  and  headed  down  stream 
for  her  dock,  where,  contrary  to  general 
expectation,  she  was  at  once  moored.  The 
manner  in  which  this  was  done,  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
pilot ;  and  the  reader  can  appreciate  the 
daring  nature  of  the  undertaking  by  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  immense  ship 
was  carried  alongside  by  the  pilot — to  the 
no  small  astonishment  of  every  individual 
on  board,  including  the  officers,— with  as 
much  ease,  apparently,  as  he  would  have 
handled  his  own  pilot»boafc,  governed  alone 
by  her  own  impetus,  and  without  the  aid 
even  of  a  single  friendly  hawser  from  a 
steam  tug.  Here  she  was  made  to  touch 
the  dock  in  a  gentle  way,  clipping  off  only 
a  splinter,  comparatively,  as  she  came 
.wsers  were  got  out,  the  pas- 
gers'  luggage  was  duly  inspected  and 
lovod,    a    warm-hearted    good-bye    was 
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said  all  around,  the  company  departed  for 
their  respective  destinations,  and  the 
Great  Eastern  quietly  settled  her  huge 
hody  into  its  temporary  rest.  Strange  to 
say,  only  forty-three  passengers  could  he 
found  in  the  year  1860  to  "venture"  on 
the  first  voyage  of  the  most  splendid  ship 
that  ever  floated  in  the  ocean ;  hut  this 
was  owing,  of  course,  to  the  novelty  and 
Tartness  of  the  experiment,  and  to  the 
serious  douhts  which  had  heen  so  freely 
expressed  from  the  very  fi.rst  conception  of 
the  enterprise,  as  to  the  manageableness  of 
such  a  vessel  in  a  storm  at  sea. 

For  many  weeks,  the  Great  Eastern  was 
visited  by  tens  of  thousands  of  persons, 
who  gladly  paid  the  admission  fee  charged, 
to  inspect  the  majestic  structure.  They 
saw,  in  the  Gireat  Eastern,  a  ship  twice  as 
long  (six  hundred  and  eighty  feet)  as  the 
United  States  frigate  Niagara,  and  nearly 
five  times  the  tonnage  (about  twenty  thou- 
sand) o£  that  giant  of  the  American  navy. 
Four  times  up  and  down  her  deck  will 
make  a  mile's  walk.  Built  wholly  of  iron 
plates,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
strength  seemed  to  be  thus  attained.  Each 
plate  was  separately  designed  by  the 
builder,  Mr.  Brunei,  and  there  are  hut  a 
few  amidships,  out  of  the  whole  ten  thou- 
sand, which  resemble  each  other  in  shape. 
He  made  an  exact  pattern  in  wood  of  each ; 
steam  shears  cut  the  plates  of  iron  to 
match,  a  steam  roller  curved  them  to  suit, 
and  a_  steam  punch  punched  holes  for 
the  holts  ;  these  were  applied  at  a  white 
heat  and  riveted  close — the  contraction 
which  occurred  when  they  cooled  draw- 
ing the  plates  together  with  irresist- 
ible force.  Ton  thousand  tons  of  iron,  in 
thirty  thousand  plates  and  three  hundred 
thousand  rivets,  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  her  hull.  With  accom- 
modations for  four  thousand  passengers, 
she  can  carry  instead,  if  need  be,  ten 
thousand  soldiers,  in  addition  to  her  crew 
of  four  hundred. 

The  weight  of  this  huge  ship  being 
twelve  thousand  tons,  and  coal  and  cargo 
about  eighteen  thousand  tons  more,  the 
motive  power  to  propel  her  must  of  course 


be  proportionate;  and  it  was  this  feature 
in  the  majestic  ship,  not  less  than  her 
immense  size,  which  astonished  the  visitor. 
As  he  walked  aft,  and  looked  down  a  deep 
chasm  near  the  stem,  he  perceived  an 
enormous  metal  shaft,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  sixty 
tons ;  this  extends  from  the  engine-room 
nearest  the  stern  to  the  extremity  of  the 
vessel,  and  is  what  moves  the  screw.  As 
the  visitor  next  walked  forward,  and  looked 
over  the  side,  he  saw  the  immense  paddle- 
wheel,  which,  with  its  fellow,  is  driven  by 
the  four  great  engines,  already  described, 
having  a  nominal  power  of  one  thousand 
horses,  the  nominal  horse-power  of  the 
screw  being  rated  at  sixteen  hundred. 
The  screw  engines,  when  making  fifty  rev- 
olutions a  minute,  exert  an  effective  force 
of  not  less  than  eight  thousand  horses. 
This  gigantic  force  would  drive  the  ma- 
chinery of  forty  of  the  largest  cotton  mills, 
giving  employment  to  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  operatives. 

For  several  weeks,  this  grandest  of  nau- 
tical structures  was  the  chief  object  of 
attraction  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
pronounced,  by  all,  the  most  superb  con- 
ception— the  most  wonderful  achievement 
— of  human  mind  and  skill.  Large  excur- 
sion parties  came  from  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  to  view  her  lofty  walls 
of  iron,  her  stupendous  mtichinery,  and  her 
marvelous  internal  arrangements ;  and,  in 
due  time,  opportunity  was  afforded  those 
who  wished  to  witness  her  sailing  quali- 
ties, to  ho  carried  by  the  noble  ship,  on 
pleasure  excursions  to  Cape  May  and  else- 
where, —  a  privilege  which  thousands 
availed  themselves  of,  including  many  per- 
sons eminent  in  nautical  and  scientific 
matters. 

One  fact,  for  certain,  in  the  constriiction 
and  appointments  of  this  mighty  ship,  was 
made  man  f  st  to  the  tisfaction  of  even 
the  most  t  cal  nan  ely,  that  no  discov- 
ery or  inv  t  n  f  n  d  m  times,  capable 
of  contribut  ng  t  the  ship's  strength, 
safety,  and  p  f  t  o  npletencss,  was  lost 
sight  of.  Thus  tl  obs  rver  saw  that  she 
was  built  w     er-tight  compart- 
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ments ;  ten  walls  of  iron,  at  distances  of 
sixty  feet  from  each  other,  dividing  hor 
transversely ;  and  a  longitudinal  wall  bi- 
secting her  for  about  half  her  length  ; — so 
that,  in  case  of  her  running  upon  a  rock,  or 
being  shattered  by  storms,  there  would  still 
be  safety  on  board.      She  is  also  lighted 


throughout  with  gas,  made  on  board,  and, 
on  dark  nights,  an  electric  light  shines 
from  the  maintop ;  the  anchor  is  weighed, 
the  sails  hoisted,  and  the  pumps  worked, 
by  steam ;  and  electric  telegraphs  enable 
the  captain  to  communicate  instantane- 
ously with  the  most  remote  officers. 
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GENERAL     WALKER'S     FILLIBUSTEKING     EXPEDITIONS 
TO  SONORA,  NICARAGUA,  AND  HONDLtRAS.— 1860. 


Character,  Method,  and  Object  of  His  Schemes. — ilia  Movements  Marked  by  Bloodshed  and  Bold 
Usurpation  of  Authority. — Ketreat,  Capture,  and  Court-Martial  at  Truxillo, — Cool  Kesijrnalion  to 
His  Death  Sentence. — Solemn  March  to  the  Place  of  Execution. — la  Sliot,  and  Instantly  Expires. — 
Walker'8  "  Star  of  Destiny." — Shortsighted  Calculations. — Daring  Qualities  of  the  Man. — Bitter  Luck 
in  Sonora.— Starvation;  Inglorious  Flight. — Nicaragua  the  Land  of  I'romiae, — Contempt  of  Neutrality 
Laws,— United  Slates  OfScials  Outwitted. — Champagne  vs.  Handcuffs. — BattleB  at  Eivas  and  Virgin 
Bay. — Splendid  Successes  of  Walker. — Styles  Himself  "  the  Regenerator, "^-Treaty  between  Generals 
Walker  and  Corral. — Corral  Charged  with  Treason  and  Shot. — Combination  Against  Walker. — His 
Escape  to  the  United  SfAtes, — New  but  Aborlive  Attempts  on  Nicaragua. — Turns  Up  Next  at 
Truxillo. — Is  Defeated  by  the  Honduras  Troops. — His  Doom  Announced  to  Him. — Dying  Declara- 
tions.—A  Volley ;  Three  Cheers;  the  End. 


tetpreted  the  "handwriting 
fillibustering  expeditions  had 


IJIXED  and  immovable  in  the  belief  that  1 
"  star  of  destiny "  would  guide  him  to  ul 
mate  suLtess  11  a  military  conqueror  and  place  the  sc^. 
ter  of  power  in  his  hands,  William  Walker  blindly  n: 
on  the  wall,"  which  the  successive  defeats  of  his  varioi; 

made  so  obvious  to  the  understanding  of  others.  Few  a^ilventurers  of  his  class  e 
such  a  race  of  shortsighted  and  fatal  folly,  and,  though  not  without  admiring  friends 
and  followers,  hut  little  patriotic  sympathy  was  evoked  by  the  event  which  suddenly 
closed  his  career. 

The  daring  character  of  Walker  as  a  filHbuster  is  a  matter  of  astonishment,  viewed 
from  the  present  point  of  time  and  history.  In  October,  1863,  he  was  the  leadei  of  an 
expedition  which  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of 
Sonera,  then  a  northern  state  of  Mexico,  adjoining  California.  He  landed  at  a  small 
place  on  the  coast,  called  La  Paz,  with  some  fifty  or  sixty  men,  where  he  met  but  little 
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resistance.  He  proclaimed  "  an  independ- 
ent Republic  of  Lower  California,"  and 
himself  president,  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointing each  one  of  his  party  to  some 
official  station.  He  very  soon,  however, 
had  to  evacuate  the  premises,  to  save  him- 
self from  starvation,  escaping  to  San  Diego, 
where  ho  surrendered  himself  to  the 
United  States  authorities  On  his  arrival 
in  San  Francisco,  he  was  tned  for  a  ^lola 
tion  of  the  neutrality  laws  but  wa  a 
quitted,  the  people  in  that  pirt  ot  the 
country  sympathizing  witl   him 

Early  in  the  summer  if  lSo5  he  jU  el 
himself  at  the  head  of  aa  expedition  num 
hering  about  sixty  men  tor  Nicaragi  i 
then  in  a  state  of  interna,!  conflict  and 
notwithstanding  the  watch  kept  u[  n  hi^ 
movements  by  the  government  ofti  nl&  he 
managed  to  get  all  his  men  on  boar!  thp 
brig  Vesta,  which  then  laj  in  the  harbor 
of  San  Piancisco,  and  to  set  siil  lurmg 
the  night.  The  vessel  was  at  this  verj 
time  under  seizure,  and  a  deputy  sheiiif  ^ 
officer  had  possession.  At  midnight  on 
Monday,  May  4th,  Walkei  lequebtHd  the 
sheriff's  officer  to  step  below  to  examine 
some  documents  in  the  cabin  The  uns  s- 
pecting  official  complied  The  door  abut 
he  was  informed  that  he  wis  i  prisoner 
In  a  alow,  drawling  voice  Walker  said — 

"  There,  sir,  are  cigars  anif  chaiipajne, 
and  there  are  handouffs  and  irons.  Pray 
take  pour  choice." 

The  deputy,  a  sensible  man,  took  the 
former,  and  was  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind 
when  he  found  himself  being  placed  on 
hoard  the  steam-tug  to  be  taken  back  to 
the  scene  of  his  official  duties, — a  wiser 
and  more  thoughtful  man,  doubtless. 

Walker  landed  at  the  port  of  Bealejo, 
and  marched  to  Leon  to  join  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Nicaraguaa  democratio 
party  or  army.  The  legitimists,  however, 
though  in  a  state  of  great  consternation  at 
the  approach  of  American  rifles,  had  pre- 
pared to  give  Walker  a  warm  reception. 
Proclamations  were  issued  with  the  object 
of  rousing  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
calling  on  all  to  be  ready  to  take  up  arms 
to  save  the  independence  of  the  country. 


and  ordering  all  the  inhabitants,  on  the 
approach  of  Walker,  to  retire  to  the  near- 
est garrison. 

The  first  conspicuous  service  in  which 
Walker  and  his  men  were  engaged  was  in 
an  expedition  which  was  formed  by  the 
democrats  to  recapture  the  town  of  Eivas. 
The  expeditionary  force  consisted  of 
Wilker'a  men  and  two  hundred  native 
troops  under  the  immediate  command  of 
their  own  officers  They  embarked  at 
Eedl  ji  mtnofrthree  small  vessels,  and, 
Ian  ling  m  the  neighborhood  of  San  Juan 
del  Sur  mirched  across  the  country  upon 
the  town  of  Eivas  distant  about  twenty- 
fi\p  miles  The  j  eople  of  Rivas,  when 
the  legitimists  re  took  the  town  some 
m  nths  pienously  had  returned  from 
their  iiluitiiy  exile  in  Costa  Kica,  and 
now  r  u  ed  them  elves  to  malte  a  stout 
resistance  When  the  democrats  arrived, 
and  the  flght  began  Walker  was  inglori- 
ous-ly  deserted  ly  all  the  native  troops, 
ind  he  found  himself,  with  his  fifty-six 
Americans  opposed  to  a  force  of  nearly 
five  hundred  His  party,  however,  had 
tiken  up  their  \  jsition  in  a  house,  from 
which  their  rifles  dealt  sudden  death  moat 
piofuaely  but  at  lait  they  expended  their 
ammunition  and  the  legitimists  setting 
fire  to  the  house  they  were  obliged  to  cut 
their  way  tl  rou^h  them,  and  retired  to 
San  Juan  del  Sur.  The  loss  on  Walker's 
side,  in  this  affair,  was  only  ten,  while  of 
his  opponents  one  hundred  and  eighty 
were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

At  San  Juan  del  Sur  they  found  a  small 
schooner  to  take  them  back  to  Eealejo. 
He  and  his  men  had  all  embarked  quietly 
in  the  evening  on  board  the  schooner, 
which  was  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  were 
waiting  till  morning  for  a  breeze,  when, 
about  midnight,  two  Americans,  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Walker  party,  and  were 
well  known  to  be  desperate  characters,  set 
fire  to  a  large  wooden  building  which  waa 
used  as  a  barrack;  their  object  being  to 
bum  the  town,  and  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  confusion  to  rob  and  plunder  the 
inhabitants,  expecting,  no  douht,  that 
Walker's  party  would  join  them.     But,  on 
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going  on  board  one  of  Walker's  vessels, 
and  boasting  of  what  they  had  done,  he 
immediately  arrested  them,  and,  as  thero 
were  no  authoritiea  ashore  to  whom  he 
could  hand  them  over,  he  had  them  tried 
by  a  court-martial  at  once,  by  which  they 
were  sentenced  to  be  shot.  One  was  shot 
while  endeavoring  to  make  his  escape  in  a 
boat;  the  other  was  taken  ashore  to  be 
shot,  where,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
he  managed  to  escape  from  his  guards. 

About  a  month  before  this  time.  Gen- 
eral Chamorro,  chief  of  the  legitimist 
party,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
Corral,  who  had  already  been  actually  in 
command  for  some  time.  Walker  did  not 
attempt  another  descent  upon  that  part  of 
the  country  till  the  month  of  August,  when 
he  landed  at  San  Juan  del  Sur,  with  about 
seventy-five  Americans  and  two  hundred 
native  troops.  There  he  met  with  no 
opposition,  the  forces  of  the  legitimists 
being  all  concentrated  in  the  town  of 
Bivas.  He  shortly  marched  to  the  village 
o£  Virgin  Bay,  on  the  lake ;  while  there, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  vastly  superior  force 
of  legitimists  nrlder  General  Guardiola. 
The  fight  lasted  several  hours,  but  Walker 
succeeded  in  driving  them  back  to  Eivas 
with  considerable  loss.  After  this,  he 
again  returned  to  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

In  the  month  of  October,  Walker— now 
holding  a  regular  commission  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  democratic  army, 
and,  having  gradually  augmented  the 
number  of  Americans  under  his  command 
to  two  hundred,  and  having  a  force  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  native  troops,  —  pro- 
ceeded to  Virgin  Bay,  and  tailing  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  Transit  Company's 
steamers,  he  embarked  his  whole  force. 
After  a  few  hours'  passage  he  landed  his 
troops  about  two  miles  from  Granada,  and 
marched  directly  on  that  stronghold  of  the 
legitimists.  General  Corral  was  in  Eivas, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  expect- 
ing Walker  would  make  that  the  first 
point  of  attack.  The  garrison  in  Granada 
were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and, 
after  firing  but  a  few  shots.  Walker  had 
full  possession  of  the  city,  and  hia  power 


in  Nicaragua  was  complete.  Walker  had 
always  claimed  to  be  the  '^Regenerator  of 
Central  America" 

A  negotiation  was  afterwards  entered 
into,  which  resulted  m  %  treaty  of  peace 
being  agreed  upon,  and  signed  by  Walker 
and  Corr-il,  is  the  representatives  of  their 
respective  parties  By  this  tretty,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  governments  which 
had  existed  m  the  coimfrj  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  should  cease. 

% 


Don  Patricio  Rivas  was  declared  provis- 
ional president  for  fourteen  months,  and 
Walker  was  made  general-in-chief  of  the 
army ;  these,  with  four  ministers  to  be 
appointed  by  the  president,  were  to  form 
the  government. 

General  Corral,  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
entered  the  city  of  Granada  with  his 
troops,  and  was  received  by  Walker.  The 
two  generals  then  went  through  an  impos- 
ing ceremony  of  solemnly  ratifying  the 
treaty  in  church.  A  Te  Deum  was  sung, 
the  legitimist  troops  were  joined  to  the 
democrats,  becoming  one  army  under  the 
command  of  Walker,  and  the  ministers  of 
state  were  then  announced. 

As  the  people  found  Walker  to  be  a  man 
of  ability,  and  maintaining  strict  discipline 
among  his  troops,  tranquillity  soon  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  land,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  glad  to  see  an  end  to  those 
scenes  of  plunder  and  excess  which  had 
characterized  the  domestic  struggles 
tJirough  which  they  had  so  often  and  so 
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recently  passed.  And  even  foreign  gov- 
ernments looked  with  ssitisfaction  on  the 
apparently  improved  state  of  affairs  in  that 
long  distracted  counti-y.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  last  long.  A  short  time  only, 
after  Walker's  old  foe,  Corral,  had  sol- 
emnly ratified  the  treaty,  he  was  ebarged 
by  Walker  with  plotting  to  upset  the  gov- 
ernment. He  was  immediately  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  over  which  Walker  himself 
presided,  and,  being  declared  guilty,  he 
was  sentenced  to  bo  shot  the  next  day. 
He  was  executed  in  the  Plaza  of  Granada, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  array. 

A  few  more  military  successes  greatly 
emboldened  Walker,  and,  having  in  tlie 
summer  of  1856  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  president,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  entered  upon  a  career  which  brought 
him  to  an  ignominious  end.  He  revoked 
by  a  decree  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
which  the  country  had  observed  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  He  also  revoked,  with- 
out cause,  the  transit  grant  to  the  Nicara- 
gua Company,  and  seized  steamers  be- 
longing to  American  citizens.  He  made 
war  upon  Costa  Eica,  the  result  proving  to 
his  cause  one  of  defeat,  disaster,  disap- 
pointment, and  distress.  The  Nicara- 
guans  and  Costa  Eicans  combined  against 
him,  drove  him  from  place  to  place,  until, 
resistance  becoming  hopeless,  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  refuge  afforded  by 
the  United  States  sloop-of-war  St.  Mary, 
Commodore  Davis,  on  board  of  which  he 
and  a  number  of  his  followers  were  re- 
ceived, in  due  time  reaching  the  United 
States. 

Walker's  third  and  fourth  expeditions, 
sailing  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and 
directed  against  Nicaragua,  were  hasty, 
ill-planned,  and  miserably  failed.  But 
this  did  not  deter  Walker  from  undertak- 
ing one  more  scheme  of  conquest — in  this 
instance  directed  against  the  Bay  of  Isl- 
ands, just  then  being  ceded  by  Great 
Britain  to  Honduras.  For,  though  Walker 
had  long  accustomed  himself  to  look  upon 
Nicaragua  as  the  land  which  was  to  real- 
ize to  him  all  his  golden  visions  of  wealth 
and  power,  there  seemed  now,  even  to  his 


fertile  imagination,  no  hope  of  ever  again 
obtaining  any  such  foothold  in  that  coun- 
try as  would  lead  to  its  subjugation. 

It  is  a  mistake,  too,  to  suppose  that  in 
the  management  of  those  Nicaraguan  ex- 
peditions, Walker  was  acting  without  pub- 
lic sympathy  at  the  south  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, The  following  account  of  the 
scenes  and  circumstances  attending  the 
embarkation  of  te-enforcements  from  San 
Francisco,  to  join  Walker  at  Nicaragua,  on 
the  occasion  already  alluded  to,  will  show 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
his  cause,  at  least  in  certain  sections. 

The  vessel  (to  convey  the  above-named 
re-enforcements)  was  advertised  to  sail  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  long  be- 
fore that  hour  the  wharf  was  crowded  with 
spectators  and  those  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expeditionists.  Nearly  four 
hundred  through  passage  tickets  were  sold 
before  the  appointed  sailing  hour,  and 
officers  were  stationed  in  every  part  of 
the  vessel,  with  positive  orders  to  allow 
no  one  on  board  unless  provided  with  a 
passage  ticket.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
disposition  to  infringe  this  order,  and 
everything  went  on  quietly  until  about 
noon,  when  it  was  discovered  that  some  of 

belonging  to  the  San  Francisco  Blues'  mil- 
itary corps,  A  search-warrant  was  imme- 
diately procured,  and  twenty-nine  muskets, 
identified  hy  members  of  tlie  company 
named,  were  recovered.  During  this  in- 
vestigation, two  large  crockery  crates,  full 
of  arms,  were  discovered,  and  which  proved 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  armory  of  the 
Sacramento  Eifle  Company,  General  Elib- 
bee,  of  the  state  militia,  being  notified  of 
the  fact,  at  once  instituted  legal  proceed- 
ings to  recover  the  arms,  but  before  the 
necessary  documents  could  be  procured 
and  placed  in  the  sheriff's  hands,  the  hour 
— already  extended  to  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon — for  the  sailing  of  the  steamer 
had  arrived.  As  the  lines  holding  the 
vessel  to  the  wharf  were  cast  adrift,  there 
was  some  indication  of  trouble  between  the 
officers  of  the  vessel  and  those  persons  on 
the  wharf  anxious  to  obtain  passage.     The 
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wharf  was  densely  packed  with  men,  and 
at  the  first  move  of  the  eteamet's  paddles, 
a  general  rush  was  made  to  board  her. 
The  officers  of  the  boat  resisted,  and  the 
body  of  the  crowd  was  driven  bact,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  their  being  crashed 
between  the  vessel  and  the  wharf,  or 
launched  overboard.  About  fifteen  or 
twenty  succeeded  in  getting  on  board, 
during  this  frightful  scene,  and  the  vessel 
shot  out  into  the  stream,  where  she  came 
to,  evidently  with  the  view  nf  coinpclliiiK 


when  she  was  ordered  to  keep  off,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  steamer  commenced 
moving  ahead.  It  was  now  beyond  the 
power  of  the  schooner  to  work  up  to  the 
position  of  the  steamer  until  the  latter 
would  have  sufficient  time  to  send  the 
intruders  ashore  and  get  under  way  again. 
Still  the  schooner  persevered,  and  stood  off 
for  another  tack.  In  the  meantime,  a 
posse  of  sheriffs  officers,  headed  by  Mr. 
Dowdigan,  with  the  writ  of  restitution, 
had  procured  a  row-boat  for  the  purpose  of 


to  ret  no  al  re  wh  h^  s 
ee  led  n  board  g  tl  e  e  el  by  f  i  e 
By  thn  t  me  the  expedit  oj  ats  t  tl  e 
numi  er  of  three  hui  Ired  ha  1  chartere  1  a 
large  sel  ooner  ly  g  co  en  er  t  to  tl  e 
wharf  Th  ■!  move  nent  was  seen  on  1  oa  1 
the  steimer  and  a  the  eel  ooner  sj  read 
her  canvas  the  stcame  s  pilUe'i  vere 
again  j  ut  m  n  otion  but  she  had  not  pro 
ceelel  far  when  she  aga  n  Ky  to  Tie 
1  ooner  nas  now  under  full  1  eadway  n  th 
a  fine  1  repze  -md  tackii  g  qui  kl  she 
can  e  up      nder  the  lee  of  tl  e  steamer 


bo-  rd  g  the  teamer  Tl  s  tl  ej  e  e 
unable  to  a    ompl  si      s  tl  e  steamer  g  t 

1  ler  vay  ]ust  as  the  sher  ii  s  boat  reacl  e  I 
I  er  de  a  id  was  soon  under  full  1  ead  of 
steam  w  tl  ler  bows  d  re  ted  seinarl 
Tl  e  chooner  landed  the  d  laj  po  ted 
e  ped  tion  sts  at  the  whaif  and  a  large 
nun  ber  of  sh  ps  la  mches  and  other  small 

laft  filled  with  men  nho  ev  dently  m 
tended  t  take  tl  e  first  opportun  ty  to 
board  the  steamer  put  back  to  the  shore 
It  seen  eJ  to  be  tl  e  i  verisal  ii  piess  o  i 
tl  at    the    schoonei  s   loal    wo  Id  be  per 
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mitted  to  board,  as  it  was  TOmored  that 
they  had  by  some  moans  obtained  pas- 
sage tickets  just  as  the  steamer  left  the 
wharf.  This,  however,  proved  erroneous. 
Among  the  number  who  attempted  to 
board  ia  small  boats,  was  a  man  named 
Henry  Gray,  who  strenuously  persisted 
in  his  endeavors  to  get  on  board  the 
steamer,  although  forcibly  resisted  by 
tliH  officer.  At  last,  Gray  drew  a  revolver 
and  pointed  it  at  the  officer,  who  also 
drew  his  pistol,  when  the  boatmen  in 
tile  boat  with  Gray  covered  his  person 
with  their  own. 

In  New  York  city,  a  mass  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  the  warmest  speeches  and 
resolutions  of  sympatliy  for  Walker  and 
his  movements  were  indulged  in.  Even 
General  Cass  lent  the  scheme  his  warm 
support.  "I  am  free  to  confess,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  heroic  effort  of  our  countrymen 
in  Nicaragua  excites  my  admiration,  while 
it  engages  all  my  solicitude.  I  am  not  to 
be  deterred  from  the  expression  of  these 
feelings  by  sneers,  or  reproaches,  or  hard 
words.  He  who  does  not  sympathize  with 
such  an  enterprise  has  little  in  common 
with  me.  The  difficulties  which  General 
Walltei'  has  encountered  and  overcome  will 
place  his  name  high  on  tlie  roil  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Lis  age.  He  has  con- 
ciliated the  people  he  went  to  aid,  the 
government  of  which  he  makes  part  is 
performing  its  functions  without  opposi- 
tion, and  internal  tranquillity  marks  the 
wisdom  of  its  policy.  That  magnificent 
region,  for  whicli  God  has  done  so  much 
and  man  so  little,  needed  some  renovating 
process,  some  transfusion,  by  which  new 
life  may  be  imparted  to  it."  That  some, 
at  least,  of  the  views  thus  so  enthusiasti- 
cally expressed  by  the  venerable  statesman, 
failed  of  fulfillment,  must  be  attributed  to 
Walker's  own  injudicions  acts,  in  the  con- 
demnation of  which  none  were  more  em- 
pliatic  than  some  of  those  who  stood  by  his 
side  and  shared  his  fortunes. 

But,  as  already  remarked,  Walker's  ca^ 
reer  came  to  a  speedy  and  inglorious  ter- 
mination when  he  undertook  to  plant  his 
standard  of  usurpation  at  Honduras.     It 


was  in  June,  18C0,  that  he  first  landed  at 
Eiiatan,  but  finding  things  theie  not  in  a 
very  favorable  potition  fur  the  success  of 
his  movenients,  he  proceeded  to  Truxiilo, 
in  the  taking  of  which  pliice  he  had  three 
men  wounded,  while  the  loss  on  the  other 
side  was  twelve  killed  and  eighteen 
wounded,  the  determination  of  the  in- 
habitants to  resist  and  defeat  Walker's 
schemes  being  very  resolute. 

A  proclamation  was  now  issued  by 
Walker  to  the  people  of  Honduras,  in 
which  he  said,  that,  more  than  five  years 
ago,  he,  with  others,  was  invited  to  the 
republic  of  Nicaragua,  and  was  promised 
certain  rights  and  privileges  on  the  condi- 
tion of  certain  services  rendered  the  state ; 
that  the  services  required  were  performed, 
but  the  existing  authorities  of  Honduras 
joined  a  combination  to  drive  him  from 
Central  America.  "  In  the  course  of 
events,"  continues  Walker,  "the  people  of 
the  Bay  Islands  find  themselves  in  nearly 
the  same  position  the  Americans  held  in 
Nicaragua,  in  November  1855.  The  same 
policy  which  led  Guardiola  to  make  war  on 
us  will  induce  liim  to  drive  the  people  of 
the  islands  from  Honduras.  Aknowledge 
of  this  fact  has  led  certain  residents  of  the 
islands  to  call  on  the  adopted  citizens  of 
Nicaragua  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  rights  of  person  and  property;  but 
no  sooner  had  a  few  adopted  citizens  of 
Nicaragua  answered  this  call  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  islands  by  repairing  to  Ruatan, 
than  the  acting  authorities  of  Honduras, 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  put  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  carrying  out  the  treaty  of  the 
28th  November,  1859.  Guardiola  delays 
to  receive  the  islands  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  few  men  he  has  injured;  and 
thus,  for  party  purposes,  not  only  defeats 
the  territorial  interests  of  Honduras,  but 
thwarts,  for  the  moment,  a  cardinal  object 
of  Central  American  policy.  The  people 
of  the  Bay  Islands  can  be  engrafted  on 
your  republic  only  by  wise  concessions 
properly  made.  The  existing  authorities 
.of  Honduras  have,  by  their  past  acts,  given 
proof  that  they  would  not  make  the  requi- 
The  same  policy  which 
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Guarcliola  pursued  toward  the  naturalized 
Nicaraguana  preventa  him  from  pursuing 
the  only  course  by  which  Honduras  can 
expect  to  hold  the  islands.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  common  object  with  the  natu- 
ralized Nicaraguans,  and  With  the  people 
of  the  Bay  Islands,  to  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Honduras  those  who  will  yield  the 
rights  lawfully  required  m  the  two  state'. 
Ihus  the  Nicaragu'ms  will  secure  a  retui  i 
to  their  adopted  cmntrj  and  the  B  ij 
I&landeis  will  obtain  full  guaranties  from 
the  sovoreigntj  under  which  they  aie  t 
be  plated  by  the  treaty  ff  the  ^Sth  No- 
vember 1859  General  Will  ec  con 
eludes  thi  pro  lamation  by  assuimg  the 
people  of  Honduras  that  it  is  not  a^im  t 
them  but  against  the  government  that  he 
had  come  to  make  war 

Some  of  the  represent atioi  s  made  m 
Walker  s  prochmation  will  be  letter  com 
jrehended  when  it  is  understood  thit  at 
that  time  Gieat  Britain  was  justceding  to 
Hondma^  the  Bay  lUanls  bit  some  rf 
the  Anglo-Sajton  resi  ients  of  those  islands 
objected  strongli  tosi  h  cession  Walker 
availed  himself  of  this  state  of  things  ti 
tarry  out  his  tcbeme  of  conquest  but 
aware  of  his  plans,  Honduras  requested 
Gieat  Biitam  to  retain  her  hold  upon  the 
islands  a  while  longer 

It  was  not  long  btfoie  Wall  er  had  to 
confront  on  armj  of  sei  en  hundred  men, 
headed  by  the  goi  ernoi  of  Hoi  duiis  md 
an  Engl  sh  man-of  war  lay  near  by  with 
hostile  intent  On  the  first  of  September 
therefore  Wall  er  retreate  I  fiom  Truxillo 
and  retired  lower  djwn  the  coast  with 
about  eighty  men,  the  Honduras  troops 
being  in  close  pursuit.  After  wandering 
down  tJie  coast.  Walker  finally  encamped 
on  the  bank  of  the  Eio  S"egio. 

On  the  third  of  September,  two  British 
cutters,  carrying  forty  men,  went  up  the 
river ;  and  Captain  Salmon,  of  the  British 
man-of-war  Icarus,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Alvarez,  of  the  Honduran  army,  went 
ashore  and  walked  to  the  house  in  which 
General  Walker  was,  and  asked  an  inter- 
view with  him,  which  was  granted.  Cap- 
tain Salmon — a  burly,  bluff  young  British 


ofBcer,  of  a  very  pompous  and  authoritative 
manner, — introduced  himself  to  General 
Walker,  informed  him  that  Her  Majesty's 
sloop-of-war  Icarus  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  that  anchored  near  her  was  a 
ship  which  had  on  board  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Honduran  soldiers ;  and  he  thereupon 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Walker  and  his 

General  Waike I  iiith  chaiacteristic  cool- 
ness and  dignity,  c  utiasting  sti-ongly 
with  the  self  assurance  of  the  i  ritish  offi- 
cer isked  whether  this  demand  was  made 
b\  C  ij  tam  Salmon  as  a  British  ofiicer,  and 
whether  if  he  surrendered  it  would  be  to 
the  Biiti&h  authorities  ?  To  this  inquiry 
Major  Dolan  and  Captain  West  who  were 
present  at  the  inten  lew  solemnly  asserted 
that  Salmon  rephed  'lea  jou  surrender 
to  mc  as  a  Br  tibh  cfficer  The  question 
was  repeated  by  Waller  aid  the  same 
answ  cr  f,  ven  by  S  il  i  o  i  n  ho  rather 
haught  ly  and  patronizingt>  added,  "  Yo^i 
inay  tltanlv  me  too  that  you  1  ave  a  whole 
lone  m  your  loly  The  general  then  told 
them  that  under  these  circumstances  he 
would  suirrndei 

On  the  fourth— Generil  Wilker  and 
Ojlond  Puller  haung  been  taken,  the 
night  before  under  a  (jUtid  to  the  Icarus, 
— the  sloop-ofwor  weighed  anchor  and 
steame  1  up  tf  Truxillo,  where  she  arrived 
that  night  Walker  and  £udlei  were  then 
f  rmally  delivered  over  to  the  Honduran 
authorities 

The  march  of  the  captuied  men  to  prison 
wis  slow  and  solemn  TN  alker,  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  and  dressed  with  muth 
simplicity,  marched,  keeping  time  to  the 
beat  of  the  drum,  and  was  the  object  upon 
which  every  eye  was  fiied.  As  soon  aa 
he  entered  the  prison,  he  was  placed  in 
heavy  irons,  and  being  asked  if  he  needed 
anything,  replied  with  but  one  word — 
"  Water."  Soon  afterward,  he  sent  for  a 
chaplain,  and,  declaring  his  faith  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the 
priest,  in  front  of  a  small  altar,  on  which 
the  glimmering  light  of  some  candles 
faintly  revealed  an  image  of  the  Savior. 
Among  other  things  he  said  to  the  chap- 
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lain,  was  the  remark,  "  I  am  resigned  to 
die  ;  my  political  career  is  finished," 

On  the  eleventh,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Walker  was  informed  that  the 
sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon 
him  by  the  court-martial;  his  only  reply 
to  the  fatal  messenger  was  his  asking  at 
what  hour  he  would  he  executed,  and  if  he 
should  have  time  to  write.  On  the  twelfth, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  con- 
demned man  was  marched  to  the  place  of 
execution.  He  showed,  throughout,  the 
greatest  coolness,  not  even  once  changing 
color,  while  walking  from  the  prison  to 
the  plaza  where  he  was  to  be  shot.  Two 
soldiers,  with  drawn  swords,  advanced  in 
front  of  him,  and  three,  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, followed  behind.  In  hia  right  hand 
he  carried  a  hat,  and  in  his  left  a  crucifix, 
without  looking  at  any  one,  and  listening 
to  the  devotional  passages  which  the  priest 
was  reciting  to  him.  He  entered  the 
square,  where,  at  the  place  of  execution, 
the  troops  were  drawn  up,  and  there,  before 
taking  the  fatal  seat,    he   req^uested   the 


priest  in  attendance,  inasmuch  as  he  him- 
self could  not  speak  loud  enough  to  he 
heard,  to  say : 

"I  am  a  Koman  Catholic.  The  war 
which  I  made  on  Honduras,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  certain  people  at  Knatan,  was  un- 
just. Those  who  accompanied  me  are  not 
to  blame.  I  alone  am  guUty.  I  ask  par- 
don of  the  people.  I  receive  death  with 
resignation.  Would  that  it  were  one  for 
the  good  of  society." 

He  then  sat  down.  A  file  of  ten  sol- 
diers advanced,  and  fired  on  the  instant. 
He  died  at  once.  The  soldiers  gave  three 
cheers,  and  all  was  over. 

Walker  was  hut  thirty-six  years  at  age, 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  personal 
appearance,  he  showed  little  of  the  type  of 
a  daring  and  capable  flllibuster,  being 
rather  below  the  middle  size,  slender,  with 
light  hair,  keen  gray  eyes,  high  cheek 
bones, — a  man  of  exceedingly  quiet  de- 
meanor, slow  in  speech,  and  of  a  mild 
expression  of  face.  His  energy,  persever- 
ance, and  courage,  were  undoubted. 
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TOUR    OF    HIS    ROYAL    HIGHNESS,    ALBERT    EDWARD, 

PRINCE    OF    WALES,    THROUGH    THE    UNITED 

STATES.— 1S60. 


Friendly  Letters  between  PreaidBnt  Buchanan  anil  Queen  Victoria  on  the  Subject.— The  Prince's  First 
Entrance  into  American  Waters.— Unbounded  HospLlalHies  Extended  Him.— Hunting  Excursions, 
Military  EeviewB,  Balls,  IliuminatioiiH,  etc, —Splendid  Banquet  at  tlie  White  House —Enfjlanii's 
Appreciation  of  these  Honora  to  Her  Future  King.— Heir  to  the  Brifish  Throne  —Arrival  at  Detroit. 
Chicago,  etc.— Entlmeiastic  Crowds  Greet  Him.- HIa  Way  Completely  Blocked  Up— On  a  Hunt: 
Fine  Sportsman.— Receptions  at  Various  Cities.— Locomotive  Ride  to  Washington.— Guest  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan.— Courtesies  and  Ceremonials  -Visit  to  Mount  Vernon.— At  the  Tomb  of  Washing- 
ton .—Unparalleled  Historical  Scene  —He  Plants  a  Tree  at  the  Grave  -Rare  Scenes  in  Pliiladelpliia. 
-New  York  and  Boston  Festivities -Present  from  Trinity  Church,  New  York.— Greatest  Balls  Ever 
Known.— lie  Meets  a  Bunker  Hill  Veteran.- Impressions  of  America -Incidents,  Anecdotes,  loter- 
views.— His  Looks,  Manners,  Dress,  etc.— Briliiant  Farewell  at  Portland. 


f[B,.  Buchanan's  closing  presidential  year  was  ren- 
dered memoriblo  fey  tlie  visit  to  this  country  of 
Albert  Mwaid,  PriULe  of  Wales,  who,  being 
the  eldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  great 
giandson  of  George  III, — the  king  who  waged 
i^iinst  AmeriLi  the  wars  of  1776  and  1812— 
natui  illi  riveted  all  ej  es,  ind  excited  univer- 
sal attention,  as  he  jonmejed  from  one  part  of 
tbe  Union  to  another  At  the  time  of  this 
^:«it  the  prmee  wa't  m  his  nineteenth  year; 
h'id  been  educated  at  Oxford  University,  aud 
■«  T.'i  reputed  a  worthy  son  of  a  good  mother, — 
ind  destined  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  to  be 
King  of  the  British  realm.  President  Eu- 
chinan,  having  been  informed  of  the  Prince  s 
intention  to  m  ike  a  Canadian  tour,  addressed 
_   _  the  following  letter  to  the  Queen,  which  waa 

presented  by  Mr.  Dallas,  United  States  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  : 

"To  HEK  Majesty,  Queen  Victoeia: 

I  have  learned,  from  the  public  journals,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  about  to  visit 
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your  Majesty's  North  Americaa  domm- 
iona.  Should  it  be  the  intention  of  Hia 
Royal  Highness  to  extend  liis  visit  to  the 
United  States,  I  need  not  aay  how  happy 
I  sliould  be  to  give  him  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Washington. 

You  may  be  well  aaenred  that  every- 
where in  this  country  he  will  be  greeted 
by  the  Amerinan  people  in  such  nsanner 
as  cannot  fail  to  prove  gratifying  to  your 
Miijesty.  In  this  they  will  manifest  their 
deep  sense  of  your  domeatic  virtues,  aa  well 
as  their  convictions  of  your  merits  as  a 
wise,  patriotic,  and  conatitutional  sover- 
eign. 

Your  Majesty's  most  obedient  servant, 
Jambs  Buchanan"." 
In  reply  to  the  foregoing  highly  courte- 
ous letter,  dated  at  Washington,  June  4, 
18C0,  Queen  Victoria  dispatched  the  fol- 
lowing most  happily  worded  response, 
dated  at  Buckingham  Palace,  Jane  22d  ; 
"My  Good  Friemd; 

I  have  been  much  gratified  at  the  feel- 
ings which  prompted  you  to  write  to  me, 
inviting  the  Priuce  of  Walea  to  come  to 
Washington.  He  intends  to  return  from 
Canada  through  the  United  Statea,  and  it 
will  give  him  great  pleasure  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  to  you  in  person 
that  these  feelings  are  fully  reciprocated 
by  him.  He  will  thus  be  able,  at  the  same 
time,  to  mark  the  respect  which  he  enter- 
tains for  the  Chief  Magiatrate  of  a  great 
and  powerful  atato  and  kindred  nation. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  will  drop  ail  myal 
state  on  leaving  my  dominions,  and  travel 
under  the  name  of  Lord  Renfrew,  aa  he 
has  done  when  traveling  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

The  Prince  Consort  wishes  to  be  kindly 
remembered  to  you. 

I  remain  ever,  your  good  friend, 

Victoria  E." 
It  was  on  the  23d  of  July,  1860,  that 
the  prince  arrived  at  St.  Johns,  N.  F., 
and,  after  journeying  for  some  weeks  in 
the  various  British  Provinces,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  most  distinguished  i 
and  enthusiastic  attentions,  he  finally  en-  ' 


tered  American  waters,  between  Windsor, 
Canada,  and  Petroit,  Mich,  When  the 
boat  reached  the  center  of  the  stream,  the 
Mayor  of  Detroit  stepped  forward,  and 
said :  "Baron  Renfrew,  we  welcome  you  fo 
the  United  Statea,  trusting  that  your  visit 
may  be  a  happy  one — that  you  may  long 
remember  it  with  pleasure  and  sattsfac- 
tion."  At  least  fifty  thousand  persons 
were  present,  and  when  the  band  struck 
up  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  cheer- 
ing and  enthusiasm  were  tremendous. 

After  witnessing  a  magnificent  illumin- 
ation in  his  honor,  the  next  morning  he 
departed  for  Chicago.  He  was  attended, 
as  usual,  by  his  some\ihat  numerous  suite, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  bemg  chief.  A 
magnificent  open  barouche,  drawn  by  four 
superb  white  horses,  had  been  provided  to 
convey  him  from  the  hotel.  The  party 
seated  themselves  in  the  barouche,  when 
the  immense  crowd  gathered  around,  and 
blocked  up  the  avenues  so  thickly  as  to 
make  it  next  to  impossible  to  proceed. 
Cheer  after  cheer  was  given  for  the  baron, 
and  the  wildest  enthusiasm  prevailed. 
The  carriage  was  followed  by  prodigious 
throngs  on  foot,  many  hanging  to  the 
wheels,  while  the  streets  and  sidewalks  on 
the  route  were  so  obstructed  by  people, 
that  the  royal  party  were  intercepted  at 
every  turn.  Arriving  at  Chicago,  a  vast 
assembly  greeted  him.  Baron  Renfrew 
rode  along  a  line  of  excited  people, — who 
were  kept  from  him  by  ropes, — bowing, 
with  hat  off,  amidst  repeated  cheers.  As 
ho  passed,  a  rush  was  finally  made,  and, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  policemen, 
the  crowd  surged  in  like  the  sea.  Ar- 
riving, at  last,  at  the  hotel,  five  thousand 
persons  were  there  found  gazing  at  the 
windows,  in  almost  perfect  silence  and 
order,  waiting  to  see  the  prince's  shadow 
even.  Here,  the  most  splendid  honors 
and  hospitalities  were  heaped  upon  him, 
exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  ever  be- 
fore known  in  that  young  and  powerful 
city  of  the  west. 

Leaving  Chicago  in  a  special  train  for 
Dwight's  Station — from  which  place  the 
prince  was  to  start  on  a  hunting  excursion. 
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— he  arrived  there  at  dar](,  on  Saturday 
evening.  The  next  day,  the  prince  at- 
tended divine  service  at  the  Presbyterian 
church.  In  tlie  afternoon,  a  courier  ar- 
rived with  dispatches  from  the  queen,  and 
the  party  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  read- 
ing tlieir  letters  and  answering  them.  On 
Monday  they  shot  prairie  chickens  ;  on 
Tuesday,  they  went  in  pursuit  of  quail, 
and  were  very  successful,  the  prince,  who 
enjoyed  the  sport  highly,  bagging  over  a 
hundred  birds.  His  host,  Mr.  Spencer, 
an  experienced  hunter,  pronounced  the 
prince  an  excellent  sportanian,  handling  a 
gun  finely.  The  whole  party  dressed 
roughly,  and  walked  about  the  village 
smoking  pipes  in  the  most  free-and-easy 
style.  A  couple  of  Irishmen  called  to  see 
the  prince,  who  welcomed  and  shook  hands 
with  them.  Before  leaving  this  place,  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  not 
make  his  stay  longer,  and  presented  his 
hosts  with  several  beautiful  gifts,  among 
which  was  a  Mantoa  gun,  etc. 

From  this  place  he  went  to  St,  Louis, 
and  thence  to  Cincinnati.  When  he 
landed  at  the  former  place,  loud  cheers 
greeted  him,  and  the  crowd  surrounded  his 
carriage  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  close  the  windows  of  the  vehi- 
cle ;  the  carriages  of  the  suite  were  also 
driven  in  opposite  directions,  to  divide  the 
throng.  At  the  agricultural  fair  at  St. 
Louis,  the  royal  party  passed  twice  around 
the  arena,  and  then  alighted  in  the  center. 
After  this,  they  ascended  to  the  second 
story  of  the  pagoda,  where  the  band  struck 
up  God  Save  the  Queen.  This  was  followed 
by  Hail  Columbia  aad  Yankee  Doodle. 

At  Cincinnati,  the  prince  attended  a  ball 
given  at  the  opera-house,  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  the  next  day  attended  worship  at 
St.  John's  church,  and  heard  a  sermon 
from  Bishop  Mcllvaine.  In  the  evening 
he  dined  with  the  mayor  and  other  citi- 
zens. From  Cincinnati  the  prince  went 
to  Pittsburg ;  dined  at  Altona ;  and  ar- 
rived at  Harrishurg  late  in  the  evening  of 
October  2d,  where  he  was  received  by  Gov- 
ernor Packer,  in  the  following  unique  and 
off-hand  address  of  welcome  : 


"Lord  Renfrew, — It  affords  me  infinite 
pleasure  to  welcome  your  lordship  to  the 
capital  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies  that 
originally  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing that  allegiance  has  been  severed,  your 
lordship  will  perceive,  by  a  glance  at  that 
long  line  of  colonial  and  state  governors 
(pointing  to  the  portraits  which  adorn  the 
executive  chambers),  that  we  still  have  a 
very,  very  great  veneration  and  regard  for 
our  ancient  rulers.  That  line  of  portraits 
is  almost  a  perfect  type  of  our  American 
families.  We  cannot  follow  our  ancestry 
more  than  a  few  generations  back,  without 
tracing  the  lino  to  a  British  red-coat." 

On  the  third  of  October,  he  left  Harris- 
burg,  early  in  the  morning,  for  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  On  his  way,  in  descend- 
ing the  mountain,  the  prince  and  his 
friends  rode  upon  the  locomotive,  so  as  to 


,y^^^^^£jh^V^^ 


obtain  a  better  view  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  expressed  themselves  much 
gratified  with  their  ride.  Declining  any 
reception  at  Baltimore,  the  prince  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Washington. 

It  would  he  as  impossible  to  describe 
the  varied  honors  and  ceremonials  which 
were  showered  upon  the  prince  during  his 
stay  in  the  nation's  metropolis,  as  to  detail 
the  fetes,  ovations,  and  multitudinous  pa^ 
geants,  which  attended  him  at  every  prin- 
cipal point  along  his  journey  from  one  end 
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of  tliG  country  to  the  other.  SutEce  it  to 
say,  ill  brief,  that  at  Wasliington  he  was 
received  by  General  Cass,  secretary  of 
state,  and  two  nephews  of  President  Bu- 
chanan, He  was  at  once  conducted  to  the 
White  House,  where  lie  was  welcomed  by 
the  president.  At  six  o'clock  he  dined, 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  one  or  two 
senators  with  their  wives  being  of  the 
party.  On  Thursday,  October  4th,  the 
prince  and  suite  visited  the  capitol  and 
tho  patent  office.  A  reception  was  given 
at  the  White  House,  at  one  o'clock,  in 
honor  of  the  prince,  and  an  immense 
crowd  was  present.  On  this  occasion,  the 
prince  was  dressed  in  blue  coat  and  gray 
pants,  and,  with  ungloved  hands,  stood 
upon  the  right  of  the  president;  near  the 
prince  stood  Lord  Lyons.  As  each  peraon 
passed,  the  president  shook  hands  with  his 
tmybty       dtlp  b  wed 

1    tl      gl  1  1  di  ded 

1  ik    g  1       h      1      I     th  g  a 

1  pi        t     d  t    k  p!         t  tl     Wl  to 

H  t     1     1    w        1  t        pi     did 

y    f  1  gh    fB.     1        d  f       g    d  g    ta- 
tl      b     q    t  b  II        p    ts, 

f  th  t    1 1     1  1    f    t    k    d       er 

gT.e    on  tl  s   0  t    ent. 

The  next  day,  the  prince,  with  his  suite 
and  a  distinguished  company,  visited 
Mount  Vernon  and  the  Tomb  of  Washing- 
ton. It  was  a  scene  never  before  enacted 
by  any  prince  or  potentate, — the  heir  to 
the  proudest  throne  in  the  world  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  a  rebel  general, 
one  who,  though  once  pronounced  a  traitor 
by  the  very  ancestors  of  the  prince,  now 
ranks  above  all  kings — the  Tather  of  a 
Country  second  to  none.  The  day  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  one  of  October's 
finest.  The  prince  and  his  suite,  accom- 
panied by  President  Buchanan  and  other 
eminent  persons,  went  on  board  the  gov- 
ernment steamer  Harriet  Lane,  and  in 
a  short  time  reached  their  destination. 
Having  carefully  inspected  the  various 
apartments  of  the  mansion  —  the  place 
where  the  patriot  wrote,  the  room  in  which 
he  slept,  the  bed  on  which  he  expired,  and 
led  tho  key  of  the  Bastile,  the  piano 


presented  by  Washington  to  Mrs.  Lewis, 
and  other  relics  and  curiosities,  the  party 
then  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  great 
patriot's  last  resting-place. 

Approaching  the  hallowed  spot,  each 
one  reverentially  uncovered  his  head.  The 
Marino  Band  had  arrived  before  them,  and, 
concealed  by  a  neighboring  thicket,  began 
playing  a  dirge  composed  by  the  leader. 
The  scene  was  most  impressive.  The  vis- 
itors, ranging  tliemselves  in  front  of  the 
tomb,  looked  iii,  through  the  iron-grated 
door,  at  the  sarcophagus  which  contains 
tlie  mortal  remains  of  the  illustrious  chief- 
tain. Then,  retiring  a  few  paces,  the 
prince,  the  president,  and  the  royal  party, 
grouped  in  front,  silently  contemplated  the 
Tomb  of  Washington. 

Turning  their  attention  once  more  to 
the  surrounding  grounds  and  scenery,  one 
cut  a  cone  to  carry  back  to  England,  as  a 
relic  of  the  place ;  anotlier  plucked  a 
flower,  as  a  memento  of  the  day  and  scene ; 
and  the  prince,  at  the  request  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Association,  planted,  with 
but  little  formality,  a  tree,  upon  a  beauti- 
ful little  mound  near  the  tomb,  and  took 
with  him  a  companion  seed  to  plant  ia 
Windsor  forest. 

This  pleasant  commemorative  ceremony 
being  over,  the  visitors  again  stood  for  a 
few  moments  before  the  tomb,  and  then, 
turning  away  in  thoughtful  silence,  slowly 
retraced  their  way  to  the  Harriet  Lane, 
which  during  their  absence  had  been  trans- 
formed, by  means  of  canvas  and  gay  flags, 
into  a  beautiful  dining  saloon,  with  covers 
laid  for  the  entire  party. 

Going  from  Washington  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  he  there  attended  St.  Paul's  church, 
on  Sunday,  after  which  he  visited  Gov- 
ernor Letcher.  Baltimore  was  the  next 
place  visited,  and,  after  a  drive  around  the 
city,  with  the  mayor,  he  left  for  Philadel- 
phia, on  arriving  at  which  city,  he  put  up- 
at  the  Continental.  As  he  reached  this 
hotel,  an  amusing  incident  transpired. 
He  sprang  out  of  his  carriage  with  his 
u^al  agility,  and,  to  avoid  the  ci-owd, 
rushed  for  the  stairs,  and  into  the  arms  of 
the  superintendent  of  order,  who,  presum- 
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iiig  liim  to  be  an  interloper,  stopped  him, 
and  would  not  allow  him  to  pass.  In  vain 
tlie  prince  struggled  and  kicked.  The 
superintendent  kept  fast  Iiold  of  tlie  "  in- 
truder," until  Mayor  Henry  rushed  up  and 
relieved  His  Royal  Highness  from  thia 
international  embrace.  The  superintend- 
ent bowed  low,  and  begged  pardon,  but, 
with  the  natural  tendency  to  self-defense, 
asked,  "  Why  didn't  he  just  speak  ? " 
"  Oh,"  said  the  prince,  running  ahead, 
"that  would  have  spoiled  the  joke." 

Some  time  before  the  prince  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  the  ladies  swarmed  in  large 
numbers  to  the  Continental,  to  inspect  the 
prince's  splendid  apartments,  to  sit  where 
he  was  to  ait,  etc.  They  were  escorted 
in  and  out  of  the  rooms  in  parties  of  three 
and  four,  and  seemed  to  feel  easier  after 
the  visit.  After  his  arrival,  hundreds  of 
people  stood  around  the  hotel  all  day. 
Some,  indeed,  mostly  ladies,  who  had 
fought  or  bribed  their  way  up  stairs,  hung 
around  the  door  of  his  apartments,  and 
touched  him  curiously  as  he  slipped  past. 

The  principal  receptions  of  the  prince, 
after  his  departure  from  Philadelphia,  were 
at  New  York,  West  Point,  and  Boston ; 
but  no  account  of  these  receptions,  short 
of  an  elaborate  volume,  would  be  equal  to 
their  variety,  extent,  and  magnificence, 
and  consequently  only  a  few  incidents  can 
be  here  narrated. 

■  While  at  New  York,  he  attended  wor- 
ship at  Trinity  church,  three  front  pews 
in  the  center  aisle  being  reserved  for  the 
prince  and  suite.  In  one  of  them,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  prince's  seat, 
two  magnificent  prayer-books  were  depos- 
ited, the  one  a  small  octavo  size,  the  other 
a  half-quarto.  They  were  both  got  up  in 
the  most  perfect  style  of  typographical  art, 
and  the  skill  of  the  binder  had  exhausted 
itself  on  the  exterior  decontions  The 
large  one  was? o  d  nb  git  einorocco, 
and  VIS  f'tsfened  bj  i  g  Ide  clasp, 
chi  t  ly  e  nbell  she  I  tl  fll  gree  work, 
an  1  hnply  w  rl  el  v  tl  the  Pr  nee  of 
W-Jes  a  plun  e  an  11  s  motto  I  h  Dien," 
("I  serve.  )  The  clasp  alone  cost  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     On  its  outer 


cover,  the  hoot  hore  this  inscription  ;  "  To 
His  Royal  Highness,  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  from  the  Corporation  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  Mereory  of 
th  e    Munificence    of   the    Crown   of    E  n- 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  October  12th, 
there  was  given  the  greatest  ball,  in  honor 
of  the  prince,  ever  known  in  this  country. 
Over  tJiree  thousand  persona  were  present 
— the  creme  de  la  crime  of  New  York  soci- 
ety. The  ball-room  comprised  the  par- 
quette  of  the  academy,  and  embraced  the 
stage.  It  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  in  lengthbysixty-eight  feet  in  breadth. 
The  end  toward  the  stage  was  arranged  in 
a  semi -circular  form,  while  toward  the 
other  end  were  placed  three  superb  couches. 
The  central  one  was  for  the  prince,  while 
those  on  either  side  were  for  his  suite. 
The  decorations  were  floral  throughout  the 
hall-room.      The   scene   was   magnificent 

— the  light  flashing  back  from  the  gayest 
and  richest  of  dresses,  front  pearly  white 
shoulders  and  brilliant  complexions,  and 
from  jewels  iris-hued  and  rivaling  the  stars 
in  hrightness.  The  full-dress  black  coats 
absorbed  the  superfluous  light,  and  softened 
the  blaze  of  the  thousand  lamps.  The 
rich  military  uniforms,  ornamented  with 
golden  lace  and  epaulettes,  relieved  the 
uniformity  of  the  gentlemen's  toilets. 

While  the  royal  party  were  observing 
the  throng  and  the  decorations  of  the 
room,  a  sudden  rustle  and  movement  of  the 
crowd  backward  indicated  that  some  acci- 
dent was  about  to  happen,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment after,  one  of  the  flower  vases  upon 
the  front  tier  fell  witli  a  great  crash  to  the 
floor,    scattering   its   rosea  upon  all    who 

The  supper-room  was  especially  erected 
for  the  occasion,  and  its  length  waa  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  by  twenty- 
eight  feet  breadth.  The  entire  vast  apart- 
ment was  draped  in  alternate  strips  of  pink 
and  white  muslin,  with  twenty-four  splen- 
did mirrors  intervening ;  magnificent 
chandeliers,  suspended  from  the  roof,  con- 
tributed to   the  brilliancy  of  the   display. 
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All  along  the  supper-room  were  two  tables, 
gorgeous  in  all  the  appointments  of  gold, 
silver,  and  china  ware,  and  the  feast  was 


It  was  at  first  contemplated  to  give  the 
prince  a  grand  public  dinner,  tut  this  was 
changed  to  a  ball,  because  the  prince,  being 
so  young  a  man,  could  not  be  expected  to 
raalie  an  extemporaneous  speech,  and  eti- 
quette forbade  any  one  speaking  aa  bis 
substitute. 

From  New  York,  the  prince  sailed  in  the 
government  steamer  Harriet  Lane,  for 
West  Point.  Here  be  was  received  with 
the  highest  honors  known  to  the  military 
service;  and  after  visiting  the  command- 
ant, and  riding  round  the  place,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  review  the  cadets, 
Eight  battalion  companies  of  cadets,  eleven 
files  front,  presented  themselves  on  the 
right  of  the  lino;  then  the  company  of 
sappers  and  miners;  then  the  battery  of 
four  guns  of  light  artillery,  with  a  corps  of 
cadets  acting  as  cannoneers  j  and  the  left 
was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons. 


In  a  few  minutes  after  the  formation  of 
the  lino,  the  prince  and  suite,  with  Lieu- 
tenant^Genera!  gcott,  appeared  on  the 
parade  ground,  when  Major  Reynolds  gave 
the  order  to  "Prepare  for  Review."  The 
ranks  of  the  troops  were  opened,  the  artil- 
lery unlimbered,  the  officers  and  colors  to 
the  front,  when  the  reviewing  party 
marched  to  the  head  of  the  military  col- 
umn, while  the  band  played  the  air  of 
God  Save  the  Queen.  As  the  prince  and 
escort  passed  down  the  military  line,  the 
band  played  the  very  elegant  air  of  the 
Flowers  of  Edinburgh.  The  reviewers 
passed  down  the  front,  and  between  the 
open  ranks  of  the  troops,  back  to  their 
original  position  on  the  parade  ground. 
The  troops  were  then  broke  into  column 
by  companies  and  marched  in  review — 
first  in  common  time,  then  in  qiiick  time, 
and  finally  in  double  quick  time.  As  the 
commandants  of  the  companies  passed  and 
saluted  the  prince,  he  gracefully  raised  his 
hat  in  acknowledgment. 

Leaving   West  Point,  the  prince  pro- 
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ceeded  to  All  my,  Tthere  ho  i 
by  Governor  Murgan  and  the  &tate  author- 
itiea.  After  &pendiiig  d,n  houi  or  two  at 
the  eapitol,  he  repaired  to  the  governor's 
reaidence,  and  dined  there,  Mr  beward 
and  others  being  gueata  'I  he  next  day 
he  took  a  special  ti-^n  foe  bpnngfield, 
Mass.,  and  thence  to  Boston  lie  was 
conducted  to  hi«  quarteis  by  the  Boston 
authorities,  an  immense  crowd  following. 
The  principal  occasions  o±  interest,  while 
stopping  in  Boston,  were  a->  followa ;  On 
Thursday  be  witnessed  a  groat  political 
procesaion ;  then  received  Ralph  Farnham, 
the  survivor  of  Bunlcer  Hill  battle;  re- 
viewed the  troopa  on  Boston  Common ; 
attended  a  children's  musical  entertain- 
ment at  the  music  hall;  and  went  to  the 
ball  in  the  evening.  On  Friday,  viaited 
Harvard  college,  and  examined  all  the 
objects  of  interest  at  that  venerable  seat  of 
learning  ;  and  subsequently  visited  Mount 
Auburn,  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Charies- 
town  navy  yard. 

A  very  interesting  interview  was  that 
with  Ralph  Farrbam.  The  Puke  of  New- 
castle, who,  with  most  of  the  suite,  was 
present,  asked  the  revolutionary  veteran 
if  he  saw  Burgoyne  when  he  surrendered, 
adding,  "You  rather  had  him  there !" 
The  old  soldier  then  remarked,  chucklmgly, 
that  hearing  so  much  said  in  praise  of  the 
prince,  he  began  to  fear  that  the  people 
were  all  turning  royalists.  This  and  Mr. 
Farnham's  manner  elicited  much  laughter, 
in  which  the  prince  fully  joined.  The 
prince  then  sent  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
exchanged  autographs  with  his  visitor^ 
one  of  the  men  who  had  stood  before  Brit- 
ish soldiers  in  1776,  in  a  manner  and  with 
a  bearing  very  different  from  that  with 
which  he  received  the  prince's  courtesies 
and  exchanged  glances  with  the  majors, 
colonels,  and  guardsmen  of  the  royal  suite. 
Mr.  Farnham  afterwards  spoke  of  the 
interview  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  re- 
marking that  "  he  wished  to  ^how  the  hoy 
and  his  soldiers  that  he  bore  no  anger  for 
old  times." 

The  musical  festival  was  a  novel  and 
pleasant    entertainment,    at   Mnsic    Hall. 


Twelve  hundred  school  children  were  ar- 
ranged upon  seats  sloping  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  and  from  the  platform  one 
could  see  two  large  tiiangles  of  boys,  and 
two  immense  parallelograms  of  gayly- 
dressed  girls,  while  between  them  was  an 
orchestra  of  sixty  performers.  As  the 
prince  entered,  the  whole  company  rose, 
and  the  masses  of  children  waved  handker- 
chiefs and  clapped  hands,  producing  a  fine 

A  grand  success,  too,  was  the  ball,  given 
at  the  Boston  Theater,— not  exceeded  in 
splendor  by  that  in  New  York.  If  one 
can  imagine  the  immensity  of  this  thea- 
ter ;  the  dancing  floor  inclosed  as  by  a 
pavilion,  each  tier  differently  and  most 
richly  decorated,  and  crowded  with  sn- 
perbly  dressed  ladies ;  the  royal  box  all 
aglare  with  light,  and  rich  in  gilt,  purple, 
and  azure;  the  frescoed  ceiling,  with  its 
pendant  dome  of  light,  the  marquee,  with  its 
groves,  fl.owers,  mirrors,  arabesque  ceiling, 
its  multiform  and  varied  decorations,  and 
its  view  of  Windsor  Castle,  seen  as  if  from 
some  immense  window ; — if  one  can  imag- 
ine this  scene,  and  then  crowd  it  with 
richly  diessed  ladies,  with  gentlemen  in 
every  variety  of  ball  costume,  while,  over 
all,  tlie  lights  streamed  their  brilliant 
radiance,  mirrors  and  jewels  Hashiug  back 
and  reduplicating  the  rays,  and  the  soft, 
sweet  swell  of  the  music  bearing  wifh  it 
the  graceful  moving  throng  in  a  bewilder- 
ing maze  of  beauty,  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  magnificent  occasion  may  possibly  be 
gained. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Boston  ball  op- 
ened something  like  that  in  New  York; 
for  all  the  committees,  being  anxious  to 
speak  to  the  prince,  and  leaning  forward 
to  do  so,  crash  went  a  large  vase  of  flowers, 
scattering  its  contents  over  the  prince. 
There  were  profuse  apologies,  but  the 
prince  was  laughing  so  heartily,  that  he 
could  not  hear  nor  speak. 

The  prince's  appreciation  of  American 
ladies  was  very  marked.  At  the  Boston 
ball,  he  remarked  slyly  to  a  beautiful 
belle,  "  They  made  me  dance  with  the  old 
chaps    in    Canada."       At    Montreal,    he 
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danced  with  Miss  Blackburn,  of  Natchez, 
a  lady  of  great  beauty ;  so  eiicliant«d  did 
the  prince  become,  that  he  afterward  in- 
quired for  her  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
meet  again.  Among  those  with  whom  he 
danced,  at  the  Cincinnati  ball,  was  the 
beautiful  Miss  Groeabeck,  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  Groesbeck.  The  reporters 
represent  that  Miss  Groesbeck,  who  was 
tbe  belle  of  the  evening,  wore  a  white 
tulle  dress,  puffed  to  the  waist,  low  neck, 
but  wore  DO  jewelry ;  her  mother,  however, 
wore  elegant  diamond  ear-drops,  rings,  and 
pins.  When,  therefore,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  evening  announced  to  Miss  Groes- 
beck that  she  was  to  be  honored  with  the 
prince's  hand  for  the  second  dance,  Mrs. 
Groesbeck  quietly  took  off  her  own  jewelry 
and  passed  them  to  her  favored  daughter ; 
the  latter  declined  them.  Her  mother 
insisted ;  but  Miss  Groesbeck,  with  equal 
determination,  positively  refused  to  wear 
any  kind  of  ornament  other  than  her  sim- 
ple dress  and  tbe  wealth  of  beauty  which 
Nature  had  bestowed  on  her. 

It  is  not  exaggerating,  to  say  that  the 
prince  made  an  agreeable  impression 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  described  by 
one  of  the  newspaper  reporters,  as  follows : 
"  Ho  seems  to  bo  about  five  feet  four  inches 
high;  his  eye  is  beautifully  bine,  mild, 
funny,  clear,  and  jolly;  his  nose  is  well 
defined,  not  perfectly  straight,  but  clean- 
cut  and  prominent;  his  mouth  is  full,  and 
his  chin  retreats  wonderfully.  His  coun- 
tenance indicates  a  happy  dispositioned, 
good-natured,  humorous,  fun-loving  boy, 
who  knows  what  he  ia  about,  and  can't 
easily  be  fooled.  His  hair  is  soft  and  fine, 
though  disposed  to  grow  rather  low  down 
the  neck  and  on  the  forehead,  whilst  his 
head  is  well  shaped,  and  would  indicate 
firmness,  benevolence,  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, and  love  of  music.  The  very,  very 
large  hands  and  feet  of  the  young  gentle- 
man are  but  reproductions  of  those  of  his 


royal  motlier,  to  whom  Dame  Nature  has 
been  very  generous  in  that  regard.  His 
form  is  small  and  very  well  proportioned, 
and  his  bearing  is  dignified,  manly,  and 
modest."  Hi  a  dress  varied  much,  of 
course,  with  the  place  and  occasion,  biit 
was  always  simple,  elegant,  and  appro- 
Portland,  Me.,  was  the  place  from  which 
the  illustrious  guest  of  the  nation  took  his 
departure  for  England.  As  the  royal 
barge  left  the  wharf  to  convey  the  prince 
to  the  Hero,  the  British  squadron  all  fired 
a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  sim- 
ilar salutes  were  fired  from  the  city  and 
from  Eort  Preble.  The  harbor  was  full  of 
ateamei-s,  sail-boats,  barges,  etc.,  which 
accompanied  the  royal  barge  from  the 
wharf.  As  the  flotilla  neared  the  royal 
squadron,  the  yards  were  manned,  and  this, 
with  the  strings  of  bunting  and  flags  flying 
from  every  point  of  the  fleet,  formed  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  which  was  witnessed 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  To 
all  the  parting  salutations,  the  British 
ships  responded  by  dipping  their  colors  ; 
and,  as  the  squadron  sailed,  the  bands  on 
board  each  vessel  played  Yankee  Doodle, 
and  Fort  Preble  saluted  the  party  with 
farewell  guns  as  they  passed. 

So  heart-felt,  generous,  and  enthusiastic 
a  reception  of  the  prince,  in  America,  pro- 
duced the  highest  satisfaction  throughout 
England.  The  queen,  at  an  early  day, 
caused  to  be  ofticially  communicated  to  the 
president  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  "her  grateful  ^>ense  of  the  kindness 
with  which  they  received  her  son , "  the 
hospitality  shown  him  was  warmly  com- 
plimented in  parliament ;  and  Prince  Al- 
bert, as  chancellor  of  the  Univeraity  of 
Cambridge,  directed  that  the  annual  gold 
medal  there  given  for  the  encouragement 
of  English  poetry,  should,  that  year,  be 
awarded  for  the  beat  poem  on  "  The  Prince 
of  Wales  at  the  Tomb  of  Washington." 
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SIGHTY-FOXIE  years hadnow 
eped  their  course,  since  the 
rppublic  of  the  United  Stiites, 
i(  th  the  immortiil  Declara- 
f  It  dependence  as  its  Magna  Char- 
,ereignty,  took  a  place  among 
the  go\  emmenta  of  the  earth  aa  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  and,  during  all 
that  long  period,  the  federal  armies  liad 
been  called  to  face — with  but  an  occa- 
10  il  lo  al  and  transient  exception — 
only  external  or  savage  foes.  Party 
spirit,  it  is  true,  had  not  unfrequentiy 
ran  high,  and  hurled  defiance  at  law  and  its  administrators,  and  at  times,  the  strain 
upon  the  ship  of  state  seemed  near  to  proving  its  destruction;  but  forbearance,  com- 
promise, fraternity  and  patriotism,  smoothed  the  rough  waves  of  contention,  and  peace 
regained  her  benign  sway. 

But  the  long  existing  and  bitter  antagonism  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  culminated  at  last — on  the  inauguration  oi  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  president,  in  1861, — in  a  civil  war,  the  extent,  duration,  and  horrors  of 
which  have  never  been  paralleled  in  any  age  or  among  any  people,  since  the  world 
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began.  In  vain  did  President  Lincoln  de- 
elare,  in  his  inaugural,  his  opposition  to 
any  interference  with  slavery  in  the  states 
where  it  existed,  in  vain  were  assurances 
to  the  same  effect  proffered  by  the  party 
that  had  just  triumphed  in  the  presiden- 
tial contest,  and  in  vain  were  conferences 
and  consultations  held  by  the  iea< 
statesmen  and  politicians  of  different 
tions,  with  a  view  to  aveit  the  calamity  of 

Intent  on  a  separate  national  existence, 
under  which  they  might  maintain  unmo- 
lested, as  well  as  extend,  the  institution  of 
slavery,  the  southern  states  recalled  their 
senators  and  representatives  from  congress, 
flung  out  the  banner  of  Secession — whi'di 
was  the  wager  and  signal  of  War, — and, 
as  an  initial  step,  commenced  the  seizure 
of  United  States  custom-houses,  arsenals, 
forts,  and  other  public  property,  witliin 
their  borders. 

Eirst  jo  order  of  importance,  in  this 
startling  programme  of  overt  acts,  was  the 
movement  of  the  authorities  of  South  Car- 
olina to  possess  themselves  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, in  Charleston  harbor,  before  opportu- 
nity should  be  gained  by  the  national 
government  to  te-enforce  its  scanty  re- 
sources of  men  and  provisions.  To  this 
end,  extensive  batteries  were  erected  on 
the  shores  opposite  the  fort,  by  means  of 
which,  any  ordinary  naval  force  which  the 
federal  authorities  then  had  available  for 
conveying  supplies,  could  easily  be  crippled 
in  attempting  stich  assistance. 

In  this  besieged  condition,  the  brave 
and  loyal  commander  of  the  fort,  Major 
Eobert  Anderson,  and  his  true-hearted 
men,  were  kept  for  several  weeks,  with  the 
eager  eyes  of  millions  of  admiring  coun- 
trymen riveted  upon  them.  The  vessel 
which  was  finally  dispatched  by  the  navy 
department  for  their  relief,  was  shelled  by 
the  batteries  and  compelled  to  return 
without  fulfilling  her  mission.  This  was 
done  in  accordance  with  the  orders  received 
from  tlie  secession  authorities  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  where  a  government  styled 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  had 
been  formally  established,  with  Jefferson 


Davis  as  president,  and  which  was  to  as- 
sume all  the  responsibility  and  direction 
of  that  mighty  struggle  through  which,  as 
they  expected,  southern  independence  was 
to  be  secured,  and  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  rent  in  twain. 

After  various  official  preliminaries,  on 
either  side,  but  without  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory  understanding,  a  demand  was 
made,  April  lltli,  by  General  Beauregard, 
commander  of  the  insurgent  batteries,  for 
the  surrender  of  the  fort.  This  demand 
was  declined  by  Major  Anderson — all  the 
officers  having  been  consulted  by  him  in 
regard  to  the  summons.  At  about  three 
o'cloch,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  notice 
was  given  that  fire  would  be  opened  on  the 
fort  in  one  hour,  unless  the  demand  to 
surrender  was  instantly  complied  with. 
Major  Anderson  resolved  not  to  return  fire 
until  broad  daylight,  not  wishing  to  waste 
any  of  his  ammunition.  From  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  ofiicers  of  Fort  Sumter, 
it  appears  that  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
fort  from  all  points  at  once,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  its  defenders,  a  marked 
battery  of  hea\y  lolumbiads  opined  on 
them  from  tint  p  irt  of  Sulln  an  a  Island 
near  the  floating  bittery,  of  the  existence 
of  which  Major  Anderson  had  not  the 
slightest  intimation.  It  was  covered  with 
brush  and  other  materials,  which  com- 
pletely concealed  it,  and  was  skillfidly  con- 
structed and  well  secured.  Seventeen 
mortars,  firing  ten-inch  shell,  and  thirty- 
three  heavy  guns,  mostly  columbiads,  were 
engaged  in  the  assault.  The  crash  made 
by  the  shot  against  the  walls  was  terrific, 
and  many  of  tlie  shells  took  effect  inside 
the  fort.  Tlic  inmates  took  breakfast  at 
half-past  six  o'clock,  leisurely  and  calmly, 
after  which  the  command  was  formed  into 
three  reliefs,  equally  dividing  the  officers 
and  men.  The  first  relief  was  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Doubleday,  of  the 
artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Snyder,  of  the 
engineer  corps.  This  detachment  went  to 
the  guns  and  opened  fire  upon  the  Cum- 
mings's  Point  battery,  Fort  Moultrie,  and 
Sullivan's  Island.  The  Iron  Battery  was 
strength,  so  that  most  of  the 
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shots  from  Fort  Sumter  struck  and  glanced 
off  again.  The  fire  was  so  terrible  on  the 
parapet  of  Fort  Sumter,  that  Major  Ander- 
<(0n  refused  to  allow  the  men  to  man  the 
g  H    1  th  J  h        p         tt  d  t     1 

y  f  tl  Id  h        t 

ficed       F    t   M     It  d      lly 

dmgdltl  adgf  Tt 

bmt  g      tmyhtl  t,t]i 

A      wi     1 
mpl  y  1  ly  tl 


If    t 


tl 


1    1 


f  F    t  S  mt 
1  gl  tl  1  d  f 


The  reliefs  were  changed  every  four 
hours,  and  the  men  owed  their  safety  to 
the  extraordinary  care  exercised  by  the 
officers  in  command,  A  man  was  kept 
constantly  ori  the  loolc-outj  who  would  cry 
'shot,'  or  'shell,'  at  every  shot  the  enemy 
d  tl  affording  the  men  exposed 
ampl  pp  rtunity  for  shelter.  The  gar- 
lamentably  wealt  in  numbers ; 
1    t  tl  rkmen,  though  at  first  rather 

1  t  1 1  assist  the  soldiers  in  handling 
th  g  gradually  took  hold  and  rendered 
1  bl  istance.  Indeed,biit  few  shots. 
w  tl  d  before  every  one  of  them  he- 
rn d  p  rately  engaged  in  the  conflict. 
Th  y  h  d  to  abandon  one  gun,  on  account 
f  th  1  fire  made  upon  it.  Hearing 
th    fi  ewed  with  it,  however,  an  offi- 

cer went  to  the  spot,  and  there  found  a 
party  of  workmen  still  employed  in  serving 
it.     One   of  the   workmen   was    stooping 


over  it  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  con- 
vulsed with  joy,  with  the  tears  rolling 
down  his  powder-begrimmed  cheeks. 
"Whit  are  you  doing  here  with  that 
g  tl       fi  k   1.     "Hit  it  right 

t!  t  TS  tl      reply,— the  man 

g  tl    t  1       I    t  hid  taken  effect  in 
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jents  was  particu- 

',  staff,  from  which 
ind  stripes;  and, 

t  firing,  the  fiag- 
vay.  The  effect 
ng  was  terribly 
d  m  g    g  0       t       r,"    says    one   of 

the  garrison,  "  was  so  completely  de- 
molished that  not  ■  one  brick  was  left 
standing  upon  the  other.  The  barracks 
caught  fire  on  the  first  day  several  times, 
bat  in  every  instance  was  put  out  by  Mr. 
Hart,  of  New  York,  a  volunteer,  who  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  for  his 
coolness  and  bravery.  On  the  second  day, 
the  barracks  caught  fire  from  a  ten-inch 
shell,  and  the  danger  to  be  encountered  in 
the  attempt  to  extinguish  it  being  so  great, 
the  major  concluded  not  to  attempt  it. 
The  effect  of  the  fire  was  more  disastrous 
that  we  could  have  supposed.  The  subse- 
quent shots  of  the  enemy  took  more  effect 
in  consequence  ;  the  walls  were  weakened, 
and  we  were  more  exposed.  The  main 
gates  were  destroyed  by  fire,  thus  leaving 
us  exposed  to  the  murderous  aim  of  the 
enemy.  Five  hundred  men  could  have 
formed  on  the  gorge,  and  marched  on  us 
without  our  being  able  to  oppose  them. 
The  fire  spread  around  the  fort  on  all  sides. 
Fearful  that  the  walls  might  crack,  and 
the  shells  pierce  and  prostrate  them,  we 
commenced  taking  the  powder  out  of  the 
magazine  before  the  fire  had  fully  envel- 
oped it.  We  took  ninety-six  barrels  of 
powder  out,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea, 
leaving  two  hundred  barrels  in.  Owing 
to  a  lack  of  cartridges,  we  kept  five  men 
inside  the  magazine,  to  sew  them  up  as  we 
wanted  them,  thus  consuming  our  shirts, 
sheets,  blankets,  and  all  the  available  ma- 
teria! in  the  fort.  When  we  were  finally 
obliged   to  close   the   magazine,  and  our 
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material  for  cartridges  was  exhausted,  we 
were  left  destitute  of  any  JQeaiis  to  con- 
tiDue  the  contest  We  had  eaten  our  last 
biscuit  thirty-six  hours  bufore.  We  were 
very  nearly  stifled  with  the  dense  amoke 
from  the  burning  buildings.  The  men  lay 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  wet  hand- 
kerchiefs over  their  mouths  and  eyes,  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  It  was  a  moment  of  immi- 
nent peril.  If  an  eddy  of  wind  Lad  not 
ensued,  we  all,  probably,  would  have  been 
suffocated.  Tlie  crashing  of  the  shot,  the 
bursting  of  the  shells,  the  falling  of  walls, 
and  the  roar  of  the  flames,  made  a  Pande- 
monium of  the  fort.  We  nevertheless 
kept  up  a  steady  fire.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  13th,  ex-senator  Wigfall,  of 
Texas, — who  had  become  an  officer  in  the 
Confederate  military  eervice, — seeing  the 
inequality  of  the  contest,  miide  his  appear- 
ance at  one  of  the  embrasures  with  a  white 
handkerchief  on  the  end  of  a  sword,  and 
begged  for  admittance.  Ho  asked  to  see 
Major  Anderson,  While  Wigfali  was  in 
the  act  of  crawling  through  the  embrasure. 
Lieutenant  Snydur  called  out  to  him, 
"  Major  Anderson  is  at  the  main  gate." 
He  passed  through  the  embrasure  into  the 
casement,  paying  no  attention  to  what  the 
lientonaiit  had  said.  Here  he  was  met 
by  Captain  Foster  and  Lieutenants  Mead 
and   Davis.      In   an   excited 


"  Let  us  stop  this  firing.  You  are  on 
fire,  and  your  flag  is  down.     Let  us  quit." 

"  Ko,  sir,"  replied  Lieutenant  Davis, 
"our  flag  is  not  down.  Step  out  here,  and 
you  will  see  it  waving  over  the  ramparts." 

"Let  ns  quit  this,"  said  Wigfall ; 
"  hei:e's  a  white  flag — will  anybody  wave 
it  out  of  the  embrasure  ?  " 

"That  is  for  you  to  do,  if  you  choose," 
replied  one  of  the  officers. 

"  If  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it,  I  will," 
said  Wigfall. 

He  immediately  jumped  into  the  em- 
brasure, and  waved  the  flag  towards  Fort 
Moultrie.  The  flring,  however,  still  con- 
tinued from  Moultrie  and  the  batteries  of 
Sullivan's  Island.  In  answer  to  his  re- 
peated   request,  one    of  the   officers    said 


that  one  of  Sumter's  men  might  hold  the 
flag,  and  Corporal  Bingburst  jumped  into 
the  embrasure.  The  shot  continuing  to 
strike  all  around  him,  he  leaped  down 
again,  after  having  waved  the  flag  a  few 
moments,  and  exclaimed — 

"They  don't  respect  this  flag;  they  are 
firing  at  it." 

"  They  fired  at  me  two  or  three  times," 
replied  Wigfall,  "and  I  stood  it,  and  I 
should  think  you  might  stand  it  once.  If 
you  will  show  a  white  flag  from  your  ram- 
parts, they  will  cease  firing." 

"If  you  request,"  said  Lieutenant  Da- 
vis, "  that  a  flag  shall  be  shown  there, 
while  you  hold  a  conference  with  Major 
Anderson,  and  for  that  purpose  alone,  it 
may  be  done." 

At  this  point  Major  Anderson  came  up. 
Wigfall  said,  "  I  am  General  Wigfall,  and 
come  from  General  Beauregard,  who 
wishes  to  stop  this." 

Major  Anderson,  rising  to  his  full 
height,  replied,  "Well,  sirl" 

"  Major  Anderson,"  exclaimed  Wigfall, 
"you  have  defended  your  flag  nobly,  sir. 
You  have  done  all  that  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  do,  and  General  Beauregard  wishes 
to  stop  the  fight.  On  what  terms.  Major 
Anderson,  will  you  evacuate  this  fort  ?" 

"  General  Beauregard  is  already  ac- 
quainted with  my  only  terms,"  was  Major 
Anderson's  reply. 

"  Do  I  understand  that  you  will  evacuate 
upon  the  terms  proposed  the  other  day  ?  " 
inquired  Wigfall. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  on  those  conditions  only." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Wigfall,  "I  under- 
stand that  the  fort  is  to  be  ours." 

"  On  these  conditions  only,  I  repeat." 

"  "Very  well,"  said  Wigfall,  and  he  re- 
tired. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  Senator  Chesnut,  Eoger  A. 
Pryor,  Capt.  S.  D.  Lee,  and  W.  Porcher 
Miles,  came  from  General  Beauregard  and 
had  an  interview  with  Major  Anderson, 
when  it  came  out  that  Wigfall  had  no 
authority  to  speak  for  General  Beauregard, 
but  acted  on  his  own  responsibility. 
"  Then,"  said  Lieutenant  Davis,  "  we  h«ve 
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and  Major  Anderson, 
perceiving  the  state  of  tlie  case,  ordered 
the  American  flag  to  be  raised  to  its  place. 
The  deputation,  however,  requested  him 
to  keep  the  flag  down  until  they  could 
communicate  with  Gieneral  Beauregard,  as 
matters  were  liable  to  be  complicated. 
They  left,  and,  between  two  and  three 
hours  after,  the  garrison  meanwliile  exert- 
ing themselves  to  extinguish  the  iire  in 
the  barracks,  another  deputation  came 
from  General  BeauregarJ,  agreeing  to  the 
terms  of  evacuation  previously  proposed. 
This  was  oa  Saturday  evening.  That 
night  the  garrison  took  what  rest  they 
could.  Next  day,  the  steam-boat  Isabel 
came    down   and  anchored  near  the  fort. 


The  steamer  Clinch  was  used  as 
port  to  take  the  garrison  to  the  Isabel,  but 
the  transfer  was  too  late  to  allow  the  Isa- 
bel to  go  out  with  that  tide.  The  terms 
of  evacuation  agreed  to  were,  that  the  gar- 
rison should  take  their  individual  and 
company  property,  and  that  they  should 
march  out  with  their  side  and  other  arms, 
with  all  the  honors  of  war,  in  their  own 
way,  and  at  their  own  time,,  and  that  they 
should  salute  their  flag  and  take  it  with 

The  insurgents  agreed  to  furnish  trans- 
ports, as  Major  Anderson  might  select,  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  either  by  land  or 
by  water.     When  the  baggage  of  the  gar- 


rison was  all  on  board  of  the  transport,  the 
soldiers  remaining  inside  under  arras,  a 
portion  were  designated  as  gunners  to 
serve  in  salnting  the  American  flag. 
When  the  last  gun  was  fired,  the  flag  was 
lowered,  the  men  cheering.  At  the  fiftieth 
discharge  there  was  a  premature  explosion, 
which  killed  one  man  instantly,  seriously 
wounded  another,  and  two  more  not  so 
badlj'.  The  men  were  then  formed  and 
marched  out,  the  band  playing  "Yankee 
Doodle  "  and  "  Hail  to  the  Chief." 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  action  pursued 
by  Major  Anderson,  during  the  bombard- 
ment, his  sagacity  was  everywhere  mani- 
fest So  small  was  the  number  of  his 
men,  as  to  necessitate  their  division  into 
reliefs,  or  equal  parties,  so  as  to  work 
the  different  batteries  by  turns,  each 
four  hours.  Another  account  of  this 
terrible  scene  states  that  the  first  relief 
opened  upon  the  iron  batteries  at  Cnm- 
mings  Point,  at  a  distance  of  sixteen 
hundred  yards,  the  iron  floating  bat- 
tery, distant  some  eighteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  yards  at  the  end  of  Sulli- 
van's Island,  the  enfilading  battery  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  and  Fort  Moultrie, 
— Captain  Doubleday  firing  the  first 
gun,  and  all  the  points  just  named  be- 
ing opened  upon  simultaneously.  For 
the  first  four  hours,  the  firing  was  kept 
up  with  great  rapidity ;  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  men,  indeed,  was  so  great  that 
the  second  and  third  reliefs  could  not  be 
kept  from  the  guns.  Tliis  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  double  the  number  of  guns 
were  at  work  during  the  first  four  hours 
than  at  any  other  time. 

Shells  burst  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
in  every  portion  of  the  work,  hurling  the 
loose  brick  and  stone  in  all  directions, 
breaking  the  windows,  and  setting  fire  to 
whatever  wood-work  they  burst  against. 
The  solid  shot  firing  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  particularly  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
was  directed  at  the  barbette  guns  of  Fort 
Sumter,  disabling  one  ten-inch  and  one 
eight-inch  columbiad,  one  forty-two  pound- 
er, and  two  eight-inch  sea-coast  howit- 
zers, and  also  tearing  away  a  large  portion 
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of  tlie  parapet.  The  firing  from  the  bat- 
teries on  Cumminga  Point  was  scattered 
over  tlie  whole  of  the  gorge,  or  rear,  of  the 
fort.  It  looked  like  a  sieve.  The  explo- 
sion of  shells,  and  the  quantity  of  deadly 
missiles  hurled  in  every  direction  and  at 
every  instant  of  time,  made  it  almost  cer- 
tain death  to  go  out  of  the  lower  tier  of 
casements,  and  also  made  the  working  of 
the  barbette,  or  upper  uncovered  guns, 
which  contained  all  the  heaviest  metals, 
and  by  which  alone  shells  could  be  thrown, 
quite  impossible.  During  the  first  day 
there  was  hardly  an  instant  of  time  that 
there  was  a  cessation  of  the  whizaing  of 
balls,  which  were  sometimes  coming  half  a 
dozen  at  once.  There  waa  not  a  portion  of 
the  wock  which  was  not  seen  in  reverse — 
that  is,  exposed  by  the  rear — from  mot- 

On  Friday,  before  dinner,  several  of  the 
vessels  of  the  fieet  beyond  the  bar  were 
seen  through  the  port-holes.  They  dipped 
their  flag.  The  command  ordered  Sum- 
ter's flag  to  bo  dipped  in  return,  which 
was  done,  while  the  shells  were  bursting 
in  every  direction.  The  flagstaff  was  lo- 
cated in  the  open  parade,  being  about  the 
center  of  the  open  space  within  the  fort. 
Sergeant  Hart  saw  the  fJag  half-way  down, 
and,  supposing  that  it  had  been  cut  by  the 
enemy's  shot,  rushed  out  through  the  fire 
to  assist  in  getting  it  up.  Shortly  after  it 
had  been  re-raised,  a  shell  burst  and  cut 
the  halyards,  but  the  rope  was  so  inter- 
twined around  the  halyards,  that  the  flag 
would  not  fall.  Sergeant  Hart  also  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  in  trying  to 
put  out  the  flames  in  the  quarters,  with 
shells  and  shot  crashing  around  him;  and, 
though  ordered  away  by  Major  Anderson, 
he  begged  hard  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
and  continue  his  exertions. 

One  gieat  misfortune  waa,  that  there 
was  not  an  instrument  in  the  fort  by  which 
they  could  weigh  powder,  which  of  course 
destroyed  all  attempt  at  accuracy  of  firing. 
Nor  were  there  any  tangent  scales,  breech 
sides,  or  other  instruments  with  which  to 
point  a  gun.  When  it  became  so  dark  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  see  the  effect  of 
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their  shot,  the  port-holes  were  closed  for 
the  night,  while  the  batteries  of  tlie  seces- 
sionists continued  their  fire  tlie  whole 
night.  The  firing  of  the  rifled  guns  from 
the  iron  battery  on  Cummings  Point  be- 
came extremely  accurate  in  the  afternoon 
of  Priday,  cutting  out  large  quantities  of 
the  masonry  about  the  embrasures  at  every 
shot.  One  piece  struck  Sergeant  Kearnan, 
an  old  Mexican  war  veteran,  striking  him 
on  the  head  and  knocking  him  down. 
Upon  being  revived,  he  was  asked  if  he 
waa  hurt  badly.  Ho  replied,  "  No !  I  was 
only  knocked  down  temporarily ; "  and  he 
went  to  work  again.  On  Saturday,  when 
the  barracks  were  on  fire,  the  wind  so 
directed  the  smoke  as  to  fairly  fill  the  fort, 
so  that  tbo  men  could  not  see  each  other, 
and,  with  the  hot,  stifling  air,  it  was  as 
much  as  a  man  could  do  to  breathe.  Soon 
they  wore  obliged  to  cover  their  faces  with 
wet  cloths  in  order  to  get  along  at  all,  so 
dense  waa  the  smoke  and  so  scorching  the 
heat.  But  few  cartridges  were  left,  and 
the  guns  were  fired  slowly;  nor  could  more 
cartridges  bo  made,  on  account  of  the 
aparka  falling  in  every  part  of  the  works. 
A  gun  was  fired  every  now  and  then,  only 
to  let  the  people  and  the  fleet  in  the  town 
know  that  the  fort  had  not  been  silenced. 
The  cannoneers  could  not  see  to  aim,  much 
leaa  where  they  liit. 

After  the  bai-racks  were  well  on  fire,  the 
shells  and  ammunition  in  the  upper  ser- 
vice-magazines exploded,  scattering  the 
tower  and  upper  portions  of  the  building 
in  every  direction.  The  crash  of  the 
beams,  the  roar  of  the  flames,  the  rapid 
explosion  of  the  shells,  and  the  shower  of 
fragments  of  the  fort,  with  the  blackness 
of  the  smoke,  made  the  scene  indescriba- 
bly terrific  and  grand.  This  continued  for 
several  hours.  Meanwhile,  the  main  gates 
were  burned  down,  the  chassis  of  the  bar- 
bette guns  were  burned  away  on  the  gorge, 
and  the  upper  portions  of  the  towers  had 
been  demolished  by  shells.  There  was  not 
a  portion  of  the  fort  where  a  breath  of  air 
could  bo  got  for  hours,  except  through  a 
wet  cloth.  The  fire  spread  through  to  the 
men's  quarters,  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
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the  leftj  a,nd  endangered  the  powdei  that 
iiai  been    taken   out   of   the    mag' 

1  went  tl  rough  the  Are  and  co\ 
ered  the  barrels  with  wet  cljths  but  the 
danger  of  the  firts  tlowing  i 

int,  that  they  were  obliged  to  ht 
the  barrels  out  of  the  embtasurea.     While 
the  powder  was  being  thrown  overboard, 
all  the  guns  of  Moultrie,  of  the  iron  float- 
,   of  the  enfilade  battery,  and 
the   Uahlgren  battery,    worked  with   in- 
i  vigor. 
The  interior  of  Tort  Sumter,  as 
after  the  evacuation  and  described  by  the 
newspaper  reporters,  showed  the  work  that 
had  been  done  during  the  bombardment. 
Every  poiut  and  every  object,  to  which  the 
eye  was  turned,  except  the  outer  wall        d 
casements,  bore  the  impress  of  ruin.     Ih 
walls   of  the  internal    structure,  ro  fl 
bare,  blackened  and  perforated  by  sh  t      d 
shell,  hung  in  fragments,  and  seem  1 
instant  readiness  to  totter  down.      IT 
the  center  of  the  parade  ground  w     th. 
hurried  grave  of  one  who  had  fall 
defense  of  his  country's  flag.     To  tl     1  ft 
of  the  entrance  was  a  man  who  seen    d     t 
the  verge  of  death.     In  the  ruins  t    tl 
right  there  was  another,     The  shaft      1 
flag-staH,  marked  by  four  balls,  lay         h 


ground.     The  parade  ground  was  strewn 

tl  f      m     t    of  shell  and  of  the  diSapi- 

d  t  d  b    Id    g       At  least  four  guns  were 

d    n  1        the  ramparts,  and  at  every 

t  p  tl  y     IS  impeded  by  materials  of 

tl      h    1  t  ucture.      The  whole  scene 

w  f  f    ghtful   desolation,   causing 

d         b  hi    t  clings  in  every  loyal  heart. 

0      1     IStl  of  April,  Major  Anderson, 

tl  1  'ay    to  ITew  York,  in  the 

h  p  B  Itic,  penned  his  ofS.cial  dis- 

p  t  h  t    Mr    Cameron,  secretary  of  war, 

t  t    g  tl    t      having  defended  Fort  Sum- 

t      t      tl     ty  four  hours,  until  the  quar- 
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ters  were  entirely  burned,  the  main  gates 
destroyed  by  fire,  fcbe  gorge  wall  seriously 
injured,  the  magazine  surrounded  by 
flames,  and  its  door  closed  from  the  effects 
of  the  heat,  four  barrels  and  three  car- 
tridges of  powder  only  being  available, 
and  no  provisions  but  pork  remaining,  I 
accepted  terms  of  evacuation  offered  by 
General  Beauregard,  being  the  aanie  of- 
fered by  him  on  the  11th  instant,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
marched  out  of  tlie  fort  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  14th  instant,  with  colors  flying  and 
drums  beating,  bringing  away  company 
and  private  property,  and  saluting  my  flag 
with  fifty  guns."  Major  Anderson  and  his 
men  received  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
ment for  their  gallant  defense  of  the  fort 
against  such  odds. 

As  soon  as  the  national  flag  had.  ceased 
to  wave  over  Fort  Sumter,  the  president 
issued  a  proclamation  for  an  extra  session 
of  congress,  to  convene  July  4th,  and  also 
calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  in 
order  "to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integ- 
rity, and  existence  of  our  national  Union 
and  the  perpetuity  of  popiilar  government, 
and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough 
endured."  This  proclamation  was  of 
course  spurned  and  ridiculed  by  the  seven 
states — South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Lomsimi  and  Texas 
— that  had  formed  themselves  mfco  the 
Southern  Confederacy ;  and  by  the  other 
southern  states,  as  also  by  tl  e  bordei 
states,  it  was  treated  with  mingled  con 
tempt  and  indignation.  But  throughout 
the  vast  North  and  West  it  was  received 
and  responded  to  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  showed  that  the  attempt  to  diimem 
ber  the  Korth  American  Eepullic  -^nd 
blot  it  out  from  the  map  of  nations  wis  to 
be  resisted  to  the  last  dollir  anl  the  last 
man.  The  supreme  hour  m  the  historj  of 
the  nation  had  now  arrived  and  lelu  tant 
as  were  the  loyal  states  to  engige  m  the 
horrors  of  fratricidal  strife  the  wager  of 
war  was  the  only  alternatne  which  now 
presented  itself.  The  nition'tl  fate  hung 
trembling  in  the  scale  o£  deatinj    and  the 


people  rose  in  their  might ;  party  lines 
were  obliterated;  the  battle-roll  of  the 
republic  was  called;  the  old  flag  seemed 
never  before  so  dear  to  the  patriot's  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  successful  reduc- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  inspired  universal 
enthusiasm  at  the  south,  in  behalf  of  the 
secession  cause,  —  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri 
joined  the  Confederacy,  —  and  gigantic 
preparations  were  made  for  a  contest  which 
should  result  in  separation  and  independ- 
ence. Armies  were  formed  and  equipped, 
and  defensive  fortifications  erected,  in  all 
the  disunion  states. 

At  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  loyal 
states  was  Lieutenant -Gen  oral  Scott,  di- 
recting ail  the  preparations  and  move- 
ments for  the  impending  conflict,  and  espe- 
cially devoting  his  military  skill  to  the 
protection  of  the  federal  capital.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  all  along  been  averse, 
from  purely  military  considerations,  to  the 
re-enforcement,  of  Fort  Sumter,  it  being, 
like  Charleston,  of  no  strategic  importance, 
requiring  a  valuable  force  to  hold  it,  with 
no  adequate  advantage  gained.  He  re- 
garded Fort  Pickens,,  in  the  Gulf,  and 
Washington,  the  capital,  as  the  two  keys 
of  the  position.  On  the  4th  of  March,  and 
for  some  weeks  afterward,  it  would  have 
1  cen  ilmoot  impossible  foi  the  federal  gov 
emment  to  defend  Washington  against 
uch  a  force  as  hod  alreadv  been  collected 
bj  the  'fcce'isionists  before  Sumtei  and 
wbiih  could  be  inarched  at  anj  t  me  on  a 
capital  unpiepored  foi  defense  Geneial 
Scott's  plan's  based  on  these  facts,  were  at 
once  laid  No  time  was  lost  m  strength 
ening  the  capital  Suci-ess  ittended  the 
effort  to  increase  the  gatriion  of  Fort 
Pickens  and  at  last  Vi  ishmgton  was  rea 
Bfnably  safe 

And  thus  commenced  what  finally 
pr  ^ed  to  be  the  most  gigantic  and  bloody 
stiugglo  m  the  annals  of  hi  man  strife  the 
lesult  of  the  conflict  too  being  the  nit'it 
mjmentous  perh  ips  in  its  rela.tions  to  the 
interests  of  the  human  lace  of  any  since 
the  W   ill  1  ej^ai 
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The  Most  Savage  and  Furious  Animals  Made  Tractable  as  Lambs.— The  Ferocious  and  Far  Famed 
"  Cniiser  "  Ues  Docile  at  His  Master's  Feet— Acclamations  of  Wonder  and  Admiration  by  Crowded 
Audiences.— Brilliant  Honors  from  Monarchs  and  Courts  Abroad.— I'liilosopliy  of  Mr.  Harej's 
Method  and  Success.— Mr.  Rarey  Personally.— Boyhood  Fondness  for  Horses— Aptness  in  Training 
Them.— DiECOvera  an  Improved  Method.— Its  Perfect  Success.- Wild  Prairie  Horses  Subdued.— 
—Determines  to  Exhibit  Abroaa.-His  Skill  Cliallenged  in  London.—"  Criuser"  lo  be  the  Great  Test. 
— Bage  and  Fury  of  the  Animal.— Plunging,  Bearing,  yelling,  Biting  — Earey's  Complete  Triumph.— 
Monarchs  and  Princes  Present.- Their  Surprise  and  DeliKht.— Victoria's  Eapturous  Applause  — 
Eihibitionsin  the  United  States.— Terrible  Cases  Dealt  With.— Rarey  Always  Conqueror,— His 
Calm,  Fine,  Firm  Voice.- Coo!,  Quiet,  Quick  Movements.- Magnetism  of  His  Presence- Detailso* 
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OVEL  and  extraordinary,  to  a  degree  bordering 
on  the  marvelous,  were  the  exhibitions 
with  which  tlie  name  of  John  S.  Earey, 
ot  Ohio,  became  so  popularly  identified, 
■~:;  both  m  America    and    Europe,   in  the 

"■"""-^ment  of  that  noblest,  as  well  as 
isetul  and  beautiful,  of  animals,  the 
Wondering  and  delighted  crowds 
attended  these  exhibitions,  in  all 
the  pimcipal  cities  of  this  country ; 
and,  abroad,    crowned  heads  and 
titled  dignitaries  were  among  the 
gifted  champion's  most  enthusias- 
tic auditors, — and  there,  as  well  as 
at   home,    every  American  felt  a 
justpiidein  the  laurels  achieved 
by    their    countryman.      Such   a 
decided    sensation,  —  at    once    so 
iting,  pleasant,  and  universal,  may  well  have  a  place  in  tho 
lonal  gallery  of  things  noteworthy  and  agreeable.     Surely, 
few,  if  any,  of  the  marvels  recorded  m  that  wonderful  French 
book,  "  The  Great  Wizard,"  which  Dr.  E.  Shelton  McKenzie 
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has  given  to  the  English  reader  in  so  fasci- 
nating a  dress,  can  be  said  to  equal  the 
feats  performed  by  the  very  practical  wiz- 
ard of  Ohio,  in  tlie  different  cities  of  the 
Union  in  1861,  and  which  cast  all  that  is 
merely  ideal  or  legerdemain  far  and  for- 
ever into  t!ie  shade. 

At  the  time  of  these  astonishing  tri- 
niiiphs,  Mr.  Earey  was  a  slightly  built 
man,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  stock  farmer  and  breeder  of 
horses,  who  lived  in  EranltJin  county,  Ohio, 
and  was  himself  engaged  in  a  similar  occu- 
pation at  a  place  called  Groveport,  about 
ten  miles  from  Columbus,  the  capital  of 
that  state.  From  boyhood  he  is  stated  to 
have  exhibited  an  intense  fondness  for 
horses  and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
brealcing  and  training  them  after  the  old 
fashion,  until  he  discovered  a  more  humane 
mode  of  treatment,  and  which  he  soon 
put  into  practice  with  the  greatest  success 
in  his  native  state.  The  subjects  on  whjch 
ho  operated  were  in  many  cases  horses 
reclaimed  in  a  perfectly  wild  condition 
from  the  western  prairies,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  experience  he  had  sei  eril  of 
his  limbs  broken,  but  without  at  all  damp 
ening  his  enthusiasm  or  diminishing  his 
faith. 

Appreciating  the  Englishman's  superior 
love  and  care  for  the  horse,  Mr  Eiiey 
visited  England  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  and  introduc 
ing  his  system  of  training  in  that  countrj 
His  success  was  such  as  to  elicit  the  most 
unbounded  admiration,  mingled  with  it 
least  an  equal  degree  of  astonishment  on 
the  part  of  audiences  the  most  crow  led 
and  brilliant,  including  veteran  lior  e 
trainers  from  far  and  near.  Among  the 
iatter  class,  were  not  a  few  who  regarded 
the  American  performer  with  somewhat  of 
professional  jealousy,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  following  challenge  of  his  skill 
was  received  by  him  from  a  high  source : 
"  Mr.  Earey  is  a  public  man,  and  of  course 
exposed  to  criticism.  Some  of  his  experi- 
ments have  proved  successful,  but  there 
has  rot  been  time  enough  to  develop 
whether  the  docility  of  these  horses  upon 


whom  he  has  operated  is  as  durable  as  he 
alleges.  If,  however,  he  wouJd  'walk  over 
the  course,'  and  set  criticism  at  defiance, 
let  him  gO  down  some  morning  to  Mur- 
rell's  Green,  with  a  few  of  his  aristocratic 
friends,  and  try,  '  Cruiser,'  and  if  he  can 
ride  him  as  a  hack  I  guarantee  him  immor- 
tality, and  an  amount  of  ready  money  that 
would  make  a  British  bank  director's 
mouth  water.  The  'initiated'  will  not  be 
surprised  at  my  selecting  Cruiser;  but  as 
the  public  may  be  ignorant  of  him,  I  will 
append  some  particulars  of  his  history: 
Cruiser  was  the  property  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester, and  was  a  favorite  of  the  Derby 
in  Wild  Daynell's  year,  but  broke  down 
about  a  month  before  the  race.  Like  all 
horses  of  Venison  blood,  his  temper  was  not 
of  the  mildest  kind,  and  his  owner  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  him  When  started  for  Eaw- 
cliffe  the  man  who  had  him  m  chaige  was 
told  on  no  account  to  put  him  in  a  stable, 
•is  he  would  never  get  him  out  This 
injunction  was  of  couise  disregarded  for 
when  the  min  wonted  some  refreshment 
he  put  Cruiser  m  the  jubiic  stille  and 
left  him  To  get  him  out  the  roof  ot  the 
building  had  to  be  ripjed  of£  At  Haw 
clifft  Cruiser  w  s  always  exhibited  ly  a 
groom  with  i  ticket-of  leave  bIult,eon  m 
his  hai  d  and  few  were  1  old  enough  to 
\enture  into  the  animals  inclosure  the 
cordial  Trish  of  eveiy  vi  itor  being  that 
some  friendly  bullet  would  lay  him  low ' 
This  ar  imil  then  whoso  temper  has 
depreciated  hi  a  value  jerhifs  i  th  usond 
pounds  Ithnkwouldbe  the  risjht  horse 
m  the  right  place  to  tij  Mr  Eaiey  a 
si  dl  and  as  the  I  ralfi  is  so  neir  London, 
the  sooner  the  CTptriment  is  mode  the 
bett  r  Lhis  cl  illenge  wis  no  sooner 
received  than  ac  epted  ind,  as  the  vicious- 
ness  and  ferocity  of  Cruiser  hid  hitherto 
utterly  baffled  every  attempt  at  subjection, 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Rarey's  skill  was  looted 
forward  to  with  intense  interest. 

Cruiser's  habit,  it  appears,  was  to 
scream  and  yell  when  any  one  approached 
him,  to  smash  up  his  stall  "into  lucifer 
matches,"  and  to  attempt  to  bite  and  de- 
stroy every  living  thing  in  his  neighbor- 
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hood.  Noblemen  used  to  go  and  throw 
articles  into  his  brick  box,  in  order  to  see 
him  fight.  When  he  was  to  be  fed  or 
■watered,  the  first  proceeding  with  his 
groom  was  to  ascertain,  bj  thrusting  a  long 
pole  ill  at  tho  stable  door,  where  the  en- 
emy stood  and  then  to  deposit  the  food 
shut  the  door  and  ^aninh  is  soon  is  j-os 
aible  Ml  Haiet/  changed  all  this  iii  a 
moment  asitwete  He  oidered  the  sta 
ble  door  to  he  thrown  open  intpoduced 
himself  Tccjrding  to  his  system  iiithout 
deliy  and  m  half  an  houi  the  mdomital  le 
Cruiser  might  be  ridden  by  a  child,  Louid 
listen  tranquillj  to  the  beating  of  a  drum 
and  stand  serene  even  if  an  umbrella 
■were  flourished  m  his  face  Gentle  Vi  a 
lamb,  he  followed  his  teachet  about  the 
arena  like  a  dog,  stopp  ng  when  he  po  nt  d 
bis  finger,  lying  down  ■when  he  a  toll 
rising  again  when  he  oi  t  ed  perm  s  on 
and  doing  all  this  in  a  m  Id  good  1  umored 
sort  of  way,  as  if  the  w  ah  to  obi  ^e  was 
the  sole  ruling  motive  and  th  t  tl  e  now 
docile  Cruiser  was  totallj  unaware  of  that 
terrible  array  of  whips  an  1  p  rs  b  ts  an  1 
muzzles,  with  which  h  s  first  teail  ers  1  ad 
sought  to  check  his  feroc  ty  nd  br  ng  h  u. 
to  reason.  The  speedy  ea  y  and  con 
plete  success  of  Mr  Eaiey  n  th  s  e  rl 
able  case,  g^.^  e  him,  at  once  the  n  t  fiat 
tering  md  exalted  rep  tat  o  from  o  e  end 
of  Euiope  to  the  othe 

On  Mr  Eire3  s  app  aran  e  at  N  bio  a 
in  New  1  nk  he  exh  b  ted  th  s  o  ned 
specimen  of  the  e^u  ne  race — an  a  mal 
over  sixteen  hands  h  gh  and  of  n  menae 
bone  and  musile — and  sad  Wl  e  I 
wont  to  England  and  exl  i  ted  the  e  tl  e 
papers  all  said  '  This  a  ve  y  ell  b  t  try 
Cruiser  I'  I  immediately  vr  te  t  Lo  d 
Dorchester,  about  the  horse  and  he  rep!  ed 
that  the  horse  could  not  be  bro  gl  t  to  me 
but  that  I  must  come  t    h  I  d  I  go  to 

him.  The  horse  had  ot  bee  o  t  of  1  s 
box  for  three  years  ;  a  br  cl  stable  had  to 
be  built  for  him,  and  he  ould  have  been 
shot,  but  he  was  the  last  of  a  race  of  splen- 
did blood-horaes,  and  his  owner  was  anx- 
ious to  preserve  him  if  possible.  I  found 
that  by  hia  biting  and  kicting  he  had  so 


injured  himself  that  he  could  not  be  taken 
out  of  his  box,  and  so  I  had  to  wait  for  his 
recovery.  1  went  down  to  see  him,  quietly 
and  unknown,  but  somehow  the  papers  got 
hold  of  it,  and  everybody  said  that  I  dai-ed 
not  go  near  Cruiser."  Under  theae  cir- 
cumstances Ml  Eaiey  was  detained  some 
three  weeks  when  he  went  to  London, 
accompanied  bj  the  now  subdued  steed. 

The  colhr  and  muzzle  -which  Ci-uiser 
u  ed  to  wear  were  cxh  b  ted  by  Mr.  Earey. 
His  o^wner  could  pli  e  them  upon  him 
only  by  letting  i  rope  down  through  the 
loof  of  his  stall  fastening  it  under  his 
netl  and  rais  ng  him  off  his  fore  feet, 
riip  exhi!  ition  at  Niblo  s  was  the  first 
time  Ciuiaer  had  been  on  the  stage  in 
America         We  have     said  Mr    Earey 

had  no    el  ear    1     b  t  n  te   1  of  1  ck    ^ 
as  leuei  hewU  nov(a8  yo    see)  g 
me    1       to  t    I  k      a  tlen  Two 


strai  s  were  now  shown  be  ng  all  that  had 
bee  used  n  tarn  g  th  s  1  or  e  Mr 
Ea  ey  on  be  g  a  1  d  to  expla  n  oie 
partic  larly  how  he  pp  oaci  ed  Cr  ser 
aa  d  I  th  1  ho  es  1  ave  a  reason  for 
eve  ytl  ng  tl  ey  do  I  k  ew  it  I  p- 
proached  Cr  e  w  fh  i  t  ck  1  e  o  Id 
fi^ht  me    a     I  e  had  fou  bt  otl  ers  wI 

an  e    to   wl  p   1  n       In    ti  e  1  ox  w 
double   d  or    a     that   I     ould     pe       1  e 

pper  1  alt  I  we  t  qu  etly  opened  the 
door  no  aeleaaly  Cm  ser  t  med  u  d  saw 
me,  started  back  frightfully,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  come  at  me.  He  came  slowly 
up  to  smell  of  me  after  a  while,  and,  in 
spite   of  Lord  Dorchester's  entreaties,  I 
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stood  still.  Pi-esently,  when  I  saw  thit 
he  stood  naturally,  I  began  to  fondle  him 
Iiord  Dorchester  begged  me  to  tie  his 
head,  and  I  did  so,  hut  you  never  saw 
such  fighting.  ^Finding  tliat  he  would 
either  kill  himself  or  tear  down  the  bo"^  I 
released  him,  and  began  all  over  again 
After  he  allowed  me  to  fondle  him  I  tiok 
him  into  the  straw-yard,  and  proceeded  is 
with  any  other  horae,  until  at  last  he 
would  let  me  take  any  liberty  with  him, 
and  Lord  Dorchester  mounted  him  with 
impunity."  Mr.  Rarey  decl  ired  that 
Cruiser  was  about  as  celebrated  for  his 
1  he  himself  was  for  taming 


A  horse  of  the  Messenger  breed,  exLita 
ble  and  ferocious,  was  next  opeiated  upon 
By  gently  fondling  his  head  and  ciies^mg 
him,  Mr.  Earey  succeeded  in  m-witging 
him  perfectly,  "See,"  said  Mr.  Earey, 
"  I  place  this  horse's  foot  upon  me.  There 
is  no  danger.  He  would  no  more  tread 
heavily  upon  me  than  a  mare  upon  her 
foal."  He  sat  upon  the  animal,  put  his 
hoofs  playfully  together,  and  rested  his 
head  composedlj  letween  the  horse's  heels. 
At  first  Mr  Rarey  fittened  a  strap  round 
the  horses  fore  let,  s)  aa  to  make  him 
limp  on  three  logs  and  fim,lh  kneel 
When  the  second  strap  was  ittached,  a 
struggle  ensued  which  ended  in  the  am 
mal's  lying  down,  and  here  the  aifc  of  Mr 
Karey,  in  its  perfect  ada,ptedness  to  the 
end  sought  was  made  appuent 

Next  m  course  was  a  y\i\<l  horse  from 
South  imerita,  which  threw  Mr  Eaie^ 
several  times,  plunging,  rearing  ind  lit- 
ing  with  lage  and  tuiy  0  i  his  leg  too, 
Mr.  Raiey  -tttaLhed  the  f^tal  strap,  and, 
after  a  prolonged  struggle  the  ammal  wis 
thrown,  and  his  Lonquerer  wis  upon  him 
Aftor  rising  up  and  sitting  down  again  on 
the  horse's  back  several  times,  m  oider  to 
accustom  the  hoise  to  the  sensation,  Mr 
Earey  raised  him  up,  ^^d,  addressing  the 
audience  from  the  animal's  back,  said 
"  It  is  entirely  wiong  to  l>-ap  up  m  a 
horse's  back  and  hold  fast,  no  matter  how 
frightened  he  may  le  There  is  now  a 
perfect  understanding  betwein   us       AU 


hoises  hie  me  after  this  process.  They 
nil  rome  to  me  gladly.  This  is  the  test  of 
breaking  If  they  fl.y  away  from  you,  then 
know  J  ou  have  treated  them  badly ;  if 
they  come  to  you,  they  know  you  are  a 
fiiend  No   better   illustration    of    the 

truth  of  these  remarks  was  needed  than  the 
(Ase  then  m  hand. 

Peihaps  the  most  brilliant  and  raagnifl- 
Lent  leteption  ever  accorded  in  Europe  to 
a  prudte,  untitled  American,  was  on  the 
OLLasion  of  Mr.  Rarey's  performances  in 
London,  when  there  were  present  the 
Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  princess  royal, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family,  with 
the  ladies  of  the  court  and  most  of  the 
foreign  princes  and  distinguished  visitors 
then  in  the  metropolis,  including  Prince 
Eredeiii-k  William  of  Prussia,  the  prince 
of  Prussia ;  the  Princes  Frederick  Charles, 
Albert,  Frederick  Albert,  and  Adelbert,  of 
Prussia;  Prince  Hohenzollern  Sigmarin- 
gen,  the  Duke  of  Saxo  Coburg  and  Gotha, 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, Prince  William  of  Baden,  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe  Weimer,  and  Prince  Jul- 
ius of  Holsteiu  Gluckshurg.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Major-General  Sir  Richard 
Alley,  Lord  Paget,  and  countless  other 
dignitaries  n  ere  also  present. 

The  sutjects  on  which  Mr.  Earey  oper- 
ated were  decided  cases  One  was  a  fine- 
spiiited  black  hoise,  of  high  nervous  tem- 
perament, whith  had  leen  returned  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  cf  Picadilly,  of  whom  he  had 
been  bought  for  i  laige  sum  of  money,  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  all  but  unmanage- 
able At  the  first  privite  interview  of 
Mr  Earp>  with  this  hoise,  the  animal  was 
placed  m  i  loose  box,  which  Mr.  Earey 
entered,  crocking  a  whip  Startled  by 
this  unusual  exhibition  of  violence,  the 
hoist  strui,k  out  with  both  his  hind  legs, 
and  uttered  a  kind  of  savage  yell.  The 
fompany  who  had  assembled  to  witness 
the  experiment  were  then  asked  to  with- 
diaw,  md  Mr  E  irej  was  left  alone  with 
the  horse  On  being  called  in  again,  in 
less  thin  ijuarter  of  an  hour,  they  were 
vmi.ied  t    hill  the  animal  prostrate  on  his 
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side  ainorg  the  straw  in  the  stall,  with 
his  head  slightly  raised,  and  Mr.  Earey, 
whom  he  was  eyeing  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  alarm,  lying  beside  him,  Mr. 
Earoy  remained  with  him  in  this  position 
for  some  time,  during  which  he  Itnocked 
the  horse's  fore  and  hind  hoofs  together, 
made  a  pillow  of  his  thighs,  and  finally  got 
up  and  ran  a  heavy  wheelbarrow  up  to  and 
around  the  still  prostrate  creature,  without 
producing  in  him  the  slightest  sensation 
of  fear.  Subsequently,  the  mastery  of 
Mr.  Earey  became  so  complete  over  this 
horse,  that,  when  laid  on  his  side  in  a 
loose  box,  a  plank  was  placed  against  his 
shoulder  in  sight  of  the  horse,  and  a  bar- 
row run  up  it.  He  never  moved.  A 
drum  was  also  beaten  on  his  hack,  and  an 
umbrella  opened  in  his  very  face  ;  but  he 
remained  stock  still,  and  evinced  no  sign 
of  apprehension. 

The  next  subject  on  which  Mr.  Earey 
experimented  was  a  young  unbroken  colt, 
brought  from  Prince  Albert's  farm,  and 
which  had  never  been  handled  in  any 
way.  This  colt  was  led  into  the  arena  in 
halter,  and,  after  being  left  alone  with  the 
horse-tamer  a  few  minutes,  the  company 
saw,  as  in  the  former  case,  this  wild  colfc 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  horse-tamer 
by  his  side,  who  sat  upon  him  and  handled 
his  legs,  feet,  and  every  other  part  by 
turns, — a  process  during  which  the  creat- 
ure remained  as  gentle  and  passive  as  a 
child. 

After  Mr.  Earey  had  parted  with  the 
colt,  a  handsome  bay-charger,  belonging  to 
Prince  Albert,  was  brought  forward.  This 
horse  was  one  of  high  spirit,  which  had 
always  shown  great  restlessness  while  be- 
ing mounted  and  a  constant  tendency  to 
take  fright,  and,  it  was  thought,  would 
thoroughly  defy  all  of  Mr.  Earey's  at- 
tempts to  tame  him.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  the  horse-tamer  had  him  down 
also,  as  submissive  as  all  the  rest,  and  was 
seen  crawling  among  his  legs,  sitting  upon 
his  shoulders  and  hips,  and  knocking  his 
hoofs  together.  Then,  bidding  the  horse 
rise,  which  he  did  instantly,  Mr.  Earey 
jumped  upon  his  back,  and  held  by  turns 


an  umbrella  over  his  head  and  beat  a  tat- 
too on  a  drum,  the  hitherto  proud,  restless 
animal,  now  owning  subjection  to  a  new 
master,  remaining  the  while  almost  as 
motionless  as  a  statue. 

All  these  remarkable  feats  were  watched 
throughout  with  the  most  intense  interest 
— the  Queen,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  herself  rapturously  applauding 
with  her  own  hands,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany joining  in  prolonged  demonstrations 
of  astonishment  and  delight. 

In  Paris,  Mr.  Earey's  method  produced 
unbounded  excitement.  In  order  to  put 
the  system  to  a  vigorous  test,  the  emperor 
caused  to  be  purchased,  at  Caen,  a  four- 
year-old  horse,  by  "Tipple  Cider,"  noted 
for  its  violence,  and  for  kicking  furiously 
whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  a 
crupper  on  it.  In  the  space  of  four  days, 
this  horse  was  as  docile  with  the  saddle 
and  the  harness  as  could  he  desired,  and 
he  allowed  a  whip  to  be  cracked  about  his 
head,  and  a  drum  to  be  beaten  on  his  back, 
without  any  manifestation  of  fear. 

Another  most  notable  case  was  that  of  a 
stallion  belonging  to  the  government,  and 
which  was  so  untamable,  so  vicious,  bo 
furious,  in  fact,  that  a  resolution  had  been 
adopted  to  kill  it.  The  animal  w^as  lent 
for  the  purpose  by  M.  de  Eaylen,  and  as 
many  as  three  hundred  members  of  the 
Jockey  and  other  clubs  assembled  to  see 
what  Mr.  Earey  could  do  with  him.  In 
company  with  this  horse,  which  arrived 
with  a  noose-hand  on,  and  muzzled,  and 
led  by  two  men,  Mr.  Earey  fastened  him- 
self up  in  a  stall,  and,  in  an  hour  after,  he 
came  out  mounted  on  its  back.  Although 
the  horse  had  always  previously  bitten  tlie 
legs  of  everyone  who  mounted  him,  he  was 
then  perfectly  quiet;  and  though  the  very 
sight  of  a  whip  was  accustomed  to  put  it 
in  a  fury,  it  received  a  correction  as  qui- 
etly as  the  best  broken-in  horse  would 
have  done.  The  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club  were  astonished  at  what  they  wit- 
nessed, and  broke  out  into  loud  acclama- 
tions of  admiration,  after  which  they 
gathered  round  Mr.  Earey  to  compliment 
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III  London,  again,  Mr.  Earey  tested  his 
skill  successfully,  in  the  space  of  an  hour, 
on  a  famous  bay  mare,  long  pronounced 
incurable — who  was  so  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach in  any  way  that  she  could  not  be 
ridden,  would  strike  with  her  foie  feet  1  ke 
a  pugilist,  and  kick  as  well  itl  her  h  d 
feet.  So  savage  was  she  tl  at  i  o  1  o  se 
man  had  been  able  to  ascerta  het  a^e  Ij 
looking  at  her  teeth ;  j  et  Mr  Eirej  not 
only  opened  her  mouth,  but  j  t  h  a  1  a  1 
into  it  several  times,  adtolllsad 
ence  that,  in  his  opinion  she  ^  is  eigbt 
Ycar'i  old  Great  cheers  followed  tl  is  tii 
umph    of    skill,   but  it    w  is   to    be    st  U 


vast  ludiente — who  sat  in  silence  and  sur- 
prise ilmo&t  appioat-hm^  to  awe  —  was 
greeted  at  its  close  with  rounds  of  ap- 
plause, ai  d  Mr  Eiie>  was  iumultuously 
called  for  tv.  ice  to  recci^  e  an  ovation  of 
cl eers 

Visiting   EuasiT,    %    'special  exhibition 
IS  given,  by  lequest,  before  the  emperor 
^nd   his   court       All   etiquette   was   laid 
de    by   the    ro>  \l    spectators — the   em- 
peror, and  empiess,  and  all  present,  enter- 
g  into  the  liumori  of  the  evening  with  a 
1  earty  al  andonmcnt,  not  only  deeply  grat- 
fled  at  the  novelty  of  the  entertiinment, 
but  al  o  with  the  privilege  of  gn  mg  vent 


further  demonstrated  on  a  thorough  bred, 
h  gl  spirited  Arabnn  stallion  extiemelj 
-\i  lous  perfo  t!y  un  ontrolKble  1  iting  at 
e\ery  one  that  ajproiched  him,  and  that 
wcuid  not  suffer  h  mself  to  he  btidled  ex 

ejt  blindfilded  On  his  arrnil  on  this 
rccision  at  the  railway  station  hekm  ked 

lowii  h  s  groom  bj  kicking  him  on  the 
head  anl  on  being  tikcn  into  the  uag 
nearly  brcbe  the  arm  of  the  man  who  led 
1  im  m  by  striking  him  with  hi?  fore  feet 
Ml  Raiey  notwithstanding  succeeded 
after  a  de  peiAte  stiuggle  whith  lasted 
foi  about  an  hour  m  lendeiing  him  as 
tiict  ible  as  a  lamb  This  feat  which  was 
witnessel  throu  hout  1>  the  whole  of  the 


tj  then  natural  feeJings.  That  nothing 
m  ght  be  wanting  to  fulfill  the  object  of 
the  exhibition,  the  emperor  had  shrewdly 
11  ailed  himself  of  his  varied  resources,  in 
m  procuring  such  an  animal  as  would  test 
Mr  Earey  s  powers  to  the  greatest  extent 
— -the  En  sian  wilds  affording  ih  is  well 
1 1  jwn  fearful  specimens  of  untutoied  and 
sai  age  horse  life  At  a  certain  signal 
therefore  a  perfeitly  wild  hiute  from  the 
Steppes  was  brought  into  the  arena  and 
for  the  first  time  mtioluced  to  Mi  Eaie>  s 
not  ce  Two  peasants  themseUes  temi 
barbarous  awed  bj  tl  e  presence  of  the 
emperoi  ind  filled  with  intense  fen  ly 
the  flun^in^  an!   i<-iii   g     f  the  hor  e  m 
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their  charge,  with  difficulty  restrained  him 
from  breaking  away,  hiting  their  ilcsli, 
or  knocking  their  brains  out  with  his 
heels,  which  at  times  cleaved  the  air  with 
fearful  velocity,  for  the  infuriated  animal, 
in  the  insanity  of  liis  captivity,  absolutely 
bit  at  interposing  objects  as  if  he  were  a 
tiger.  Mr.  Earey,  perfectly  self-possessed, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  boldly 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  necJc,  and  then 
passed  it  gently  over  the  ears,  and  in  a 
few  moments  ordered  the  peasants  to  un- 
loose their  rigorous  hold  on  the  ropes, 
when  Mr.  Karey  proceeded  to  further  pac- 
ify the  creature,  his  success  being  com- 
plete. The  emperor  and  the  imperial 
family  looked  on  with  amazement,  while 
the  two  peasants  were  struck  dumb  with 
awe  and  wonder — the  effect  being  height- 
ened when  the  emperor,  half  sternly  and 
half  playfully,  asked  them  "  why  they 
could  not  thira  handle  the  horse  !" 

One  of  the  worst  specimens  that  Mr. 
Earey  had  to  deal  with  in  America,  was  a 
Wew  York  car-horse, — a  very  bad  kicker, 
striking  with  her  forefeet,  allowing  no 
one  to  approach  her  in  her  stable,  very 
treacherous,  andgivingno  warning.  When 
the  horse  appeared  upon  the  stage,  it 
was  pronounced  a  tough-looking  customer 
enough, — thin,  wiry,  dirty,  stubborn,  vic- 
ious, eviJ-eyed.  It  bad  not  been  shod 
except  with  alt  its  feet  tied,  and  then  with 
difficulty.  Every  time  Mr.  Earey  touched 
it  the  horse  1  'ulted  moit  savagely  First 
one  1  ttle  strap  ^ as  tied  on  however  and 
then  inother  The  h^ise  fell  easily,  as  it 
hal  b  en  u^ed  to  be  thrown  thus  to  be 
shid  But  when  the  sti-vps  were  tal^en 
off  and  Eirey began  hi'jfamihaiitiea  then 
came  the  tug  of  wai  It  wis  kick  tnd 
bite  soothe  and  fondle  get  up  and  fall 
down  until  at  last  the  stiugglmg  bea-^t 
completely  succumbed  to  the  tamei  s 
kindness  Mr  Earey  s  head  lay  1  e 
tween  those  foimidalle  h  wfa  bis  ha  id 
unloosed  the  bridle  which  had  not  teen 
removed  for  month's  he  plajel  ll]^cl 
smitl  too  hammering  at  the  shoe  without 
any  difficulty,  and  curing  the  last  bit  of 
restlessness  by  turning  the  horse  round 


and  round  awhile.  Mr.  Earey  led  off  the 
subdued  old  equine  bag  with  as  much  com- 
placency as  if  biting  and  kicking  had 
never  been  known.  The  astonishment  of 
the  owner,  who  knew  the  horse  so  well, 
only  outran  that  of  the  audience. 

The  theory  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Earey, 
in  his  lectures  and  performances,  was,  that 
hitherto  the  mode  of  treating  this  noble 
animal — at  least  in  the  preliminary  stages 
of  breaking,  etc., — had  proceeded  on  ideas 
of  his  nature  altogether  erroneous  and 
cruel,  and  been  invariably  characterized 
by  unnecessary  violence,  provoking  the 
display  of  resistance  and  other  kindred 
qualities  on  his  part,  and  so  the  evil  has 
been  perpetuated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  principle  advocated  by  Mr.  Earey  and 
GonstittUing  the  key  to  his  siteeess — that  of 
extreme  kindness  and  tenderness, — con- 
vinces the  animal  that  man  is  his  natural 
master  and  friend,  and  elicits  his  confi- 
dence and  kindly  regard.  Appealing  to 
"the  intellect  and  affections  of  the  horse," 
as  the  basis  of  his  system  of  treatment, 
Mr.  Earey  was  enabled  to  say,  to  his  vast 
and  admiring  audience  at  Kiblo's  Garden, 
Hew  York  r 

"I  have  never  had  an  accident  since  I 
became  perfect  in  my  system,  and  I  don't 
fear  any.  I  have  been  among  horses  since 
I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  at  first  had  a 
great  many  accidents.  Every  limb  has  ' 
been  broken,  except  my  right  arm ;  but  be- 
ing y  ung  w  hen  these  accidents  happened 
the  1  ncs  foitun  itely  healed  '.tronglj 
N)w  I  know  hoisei  e^erj  tho  ight  and 
an  bie  k  n^  animal  of  whatevei  age 
and  habits  m  the  world  I  can  malie  any 
animal  sensible  of  my  power — moke  him 
gentle  and  even  affectionate 

fhe  me  I  am  al  process  employed  n 
this  system  as  desciibed  roi  sists  it  fast 
enmg  one  fore  leg  1  y  a  stjap — firbt  allow 
ing  the  lioise  ti  see  ind  smell  t — pissed 
aiouid  th  pastern  x  id  buckle  1  close  to 
the  foreaim  Anothai  st  ap  is  then  fast 
ened  to  the  pistein  of  the  other  fore  leg 
and  13  either  passed  under  i  lelt  jre^i 
ously  buckled  about  the  horse's  body,  and 
its  end  held  in  one  hand,  or  it  may  be  held 
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oier  !  ^  1 1  1  riie  Imse  la  then  gently 
uis,el  tui  vaid  and  as  he  raisei  ho  ftee 
iore  foot  to  Mtep  it  is  pulled  iiom  under 
him  1 7  the  upeiitot  Tl  is  bringi  him 
upon  his  knees  A  stiuggle  ensues  m 
^i  1  ich  the  man  is  sure  to  be  the  YH,tor 
Next  hv  1  sufficient  pressure  the  hjrse  is 
thrown  upon  his  side  and  lies  helpless 
The  operitor  then  soothes  him  with  the 
hand  and  iou,e  lemoves  the  stj^pa  ind 
after  a  short  peiiol  allows  hjm  to  rjse 
i  t,  ngle  application  is  geneiilly  sufflcient 
Mr  Earey  cool  qaiet  quiLk  move- 
ments his  cilm  fine  firm  loice  gaie  to 
hia  presence  a  pec  ihar  magnetism  and 
i,ontributed  greitly  to  hia  powei  over  the 
horse  si  that,  m  this  respect  he  a  hieved 
a  woild  w  d  p  tat  n  without  a  j  eer  or 
rival  to  1  vid  h  fam  The  courage  and 
self  poss  n  xh  b  t  d  by  him  were  ex 
traordina  j  —  p  t  ,  too,  that  nothing 
could  w  t       d     t  mper  that  nothing 

could  r  ffl        N  a  hurry,  he  went 

through  his  work  in  a  way  that  showed  it 
to  be,  to  him,  a  labor  of  love.     There  was 
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bj  him  in  his  j  eiforman  e 
I  lamed  eveij  thing  ho  was  jhout  to  do 
aid  g  ve  1  reason  foi  it  and  then  by 
doing  it  successfullj  picked  thit  his  re i 
sonmg  wd,s  collect  At  the  end  of  the 
pertoimaji<,e  the  horse  wjuld  wilk  quietly 
•ihout  without  tl  e  slightest  ippeinnce  of 
excitement  or  fatigue  But  nhile  thus 
sparing  the  hoise  Mr  Parej  e\ilently 
t  ok  an  immensity  of  woik  out  of  himtelf 
seemingly  undergo  ng  a  sustiit  ed  mental 
tiam  m  order  that  the  hoise  Tshose 
instmit  18  so  sharp  might  not  see  the 
slightest  faltenng  in  his  pioceedings 
His  system  a  ilow  and  gentle  hut  irre 
siatihle  pressure  aimed  not  to  cruih  lut 
to  subdi  e  and  to  this  end  j  eitect  self 
i,ortr  1  was  mdiapensable  If  therefore, 
it  the  most  critical  n  oment  ho  requiied 
a  riding-whip  or  a  pocket  handkerchief,  he 
called  for  it  as  coolly  as  one  would  for  a 
glass  of  lemonade,  or  as  Nelson  called  for 
the  sealing-wax  during  the  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen, 
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BATTLE  AT    BULL  RUN,  VA.,  BETWEEN    THE    FEDERAL 
AND  OONEEDERATE  ARMIES.— 1861. 


First  Important  Engagement  io  the  Great  Civil  War. — Severe  Fighting  for  Many  Hours. — Most  Disas- 
trous Defeat  of  tbe  Federal  Troops.— Their  Uncontrollable  Panic  and  Headlong  Flight.— T)ie  South 
Jubilant. — Gloom  and  Humiliation  of  the  Loyal  Slates. — Three  Months  Since  Sumter  Feil.—Armies 
Massed  at  Washington  and  Richmond. — Threats  Against  the  Federal  Capital. — Irritation  and  loipO' 
tience  of  the  North. — "  On  to  Eichmond !  "  the  Union  War-Cry. — Maruh  of  McDowell's  Army. — 
Plan  of  the  Movement. — Rousing  the  Southern  Forces. — Their  Unexpected  Strength. — Uncertain 
Fate  of  the  Day. — Re-enforcement  for  Confederates. — Davis's  Arrival  on  the  Ground  ■ — He  Exclaims, 
"Onward,  My  Brave  Comrades!  " — Their  Wild  Enthusiasm. — A  Lost  Battle  for  the  Union. — Com- 
plete Demoralization. — Three  Miles  of  Scattered  Troops. — Arms,  Stores,  etc.,  Flung  Away. — Dis- 
tressing Sights  and  Sounds. — Thanksgiving  Appointed  by  Davis. — Te  De-unis  Sung  in  the  Southern 
Charches. — Lessons  Taught  by  this  Battle. 


'ORE  than  three  months  had  passed  since  the  cap- 
ture of  Tort  Sumter,  and,  during  this  exciting 
period,  throughout  the  country,  the  great  contend- 
ing parties  had  massed,  respectively,  immense  bodies 
of  troops  at  Washington  and  Eichmond,  and  their 
vicinities.  So  deep  was  the  indignation  felt  by  the 
upholders  of  the  national  cause,  at  the  fall  of  Sum- 
ter, and  at  the  various  hostile  movements  and  expe- 
ditions by  the  confederates  which  followed  that 
event  — such  aa  the  fearless  assault  made  upon  the 
federal  soldiers  while  passing  through  Baltimore, 
the  destruction  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  the 
seizure  of  Northerners'  property  at  the  South,  the 
loss  of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  the  rout  at  and  the 
defiant  threats  of  an  advance  on  Washington, — that 
the  cry  of  "  On  to  Biokmond,"  into  which  city  the 
confederate  forces  had  poured  from  every  part  of 
the  South,  both  for  defensive  and  aggressive  opera- 
tions, was  heard  on  every  aide.  Indeed,  the  pa- 
tience of  the  North  had  become  strained  to  its 
utmost  tension  toward  those  whose  alleged  official 
inactivity  or  tardiness  was  the  assumed  cause  of  the 
insurgent  army  not  having  been,  long  since,  scat- 
tered and  destroyed. 
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Tliere  were  of  course  thoae  who  did  not 
share  this  impetuosity, — knowing  well  the 
capacities  of  defense  peculiar  to  Richmond 
and  its  approaches,  and  keenly  comprehend- 
ing the  disastrous  effect  upon  the  loyal 
states  of  a  lost  battle  in  the  open  field, 
immediately  after  the  siege  and  reduction 
of  Sumter, 

To  the  pressure,  however,  of  this  almost 
universal  demand  for  an  "  onward  move- 
ment," General  Scott  at  last  yielded,  and, 
on  the  21st  of  July,  1861,  the  first  really 
important  engagement  between  the  union 
and  confederate  forces  took  place  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  called  Bull  Run,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, Va.,  and  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
the  Potomac  at  Washington.  It  was  on 
the  16th  of  July,  that  tlie  union  army, 
commanded  by  General  McDowell,  and 
officered  by  Generals  Tyler,  Hunter, 
Richardson,  Heintzelman,  Patterson,  and 
Miles,  commenced  its  march,  the  whole 
number  of  men  being  some  forty-five  thou- 
sand. The  confederate  force  which  they 
were  soon  to.  encounter,  was  much  larger, 
and  consisted  of  the  division  of  General 
Beauregard,  intrenched  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, re-enforced  by  the  division  under 
General  Johnston,  previously  stationed  at 
Winchester,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  a  large  body  of  reserves  advanced 
from  Richmond  and  Aquia  Creek. 

On  the  17th,  the  union  army,  in  three 
columns,  continued  their  line  of  march, 
the  advance  column  occupying  Fairfax 
Court  House  about  one  hour  before  noon, 
the  confederates  withdrawing  as  the  union- 
ists advanced.  The  cavalry  pushed  on  to 
Centreville ;  and,  on  the  18th,  tJie  army 
took  up  its  march  for  the  same  place.  The 
advance,  to  this  date,  had  been  steadily 
made  on  all  sides,  and  the  reported  posi- 
tions of  the  troops  considered  good  at  head- 
quarters. In  the  afternoon,  an  engage- 
ment took  place  at  Blackburn's  Pord.  But 
the  character  of  this  conflict,  as  well  as  the 
general  plan  of  the  whole  movement,  will  be 
best  understood  by  presenting  here  the  im- 
portant portion  of  General  McDowell's  offi- 
cial report,  or  an  abstract  of  the  same. 


On  the  evening  of  July  20th,  McDow- 
ell's command  was  mostly  at  or  near  Cen- 
treville, and  the  confederate  forces  at  or 
near  Manassas,  about  seven  miles  to  the 
south-west.  Centreville  is  a  place  of  a  few 
houses,  mostly  on  the  west  aide  of  a  ridge 
running  nearly  north  and  south.  The 
road  from  Centreville  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion is  along  this  ridge,  crossing  Bull  Run 
about  three  miles  from  the  former  place. 
The  Warrenton  turapike,  which  runs 
nearly  east  and  west,  goes  over  this  ridge, 
through  the  village,  and  crosses  Bull  Run 
about  four  miles  from  it,  Bull  Run  having 
a  course  between  the  crossing  from  north- 
west to  south-east  The  first  division, 
Tyler'i,  was  stationed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  on  the  east> 
ern  elope  of  the  Centreville  ridge,  two 
brigades  on  the  same  road,  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  m  advimce,  to  the  west  of  the  ridge, 
and  one  brig  ide  on  the  road  from  Centre- 
ville to  Manabsas,  where  it  crosses  Bull 
Bun  at  Blai  kbum's  Pord.  The  second 
division,  Hunter's,  was  on  the  Warrenton 
turnpdce,  one  mile  east  of  Centreville. 
The  third  division,  Heintzelman's,  was  on 
a  road  known  as  the  Old  Braddock  road, 
which  comes  into  Centreville  from,  the 
south-eaat,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  viUage.  The  fifth  division,  Miles's, 
was  on  the  same  road  with  the  third  divis- 
ion, and  between  it  and  Centreville. 

The  fight  at  Blackburn's  Pord,  on  the 
18th,  showed  that  the  confederates  were 
too  strong  at  that  point  for  the  unionists 
to  force  a  passage  there  without  great  loss, 
and,  from  ail  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained,  McDowell  found  that  his  only 
alternative  was  to  turn  the  extreme  left  of 
the  confederate  position.  Reliable  infor- 
mation was  also  obtained  of  an  undefended 
ford  about  three  miles  above  the  bridge, 
there  being  another  ford  between  it  and 
the  bridge,  which  was  defended.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  tal:e  the  road  to- 
the  upper  ford,  and,  after  crossing,  to  get 
behind  the  forces  guarding  the  lower  ford 
and  the  bridge,  and  after  occupying  the 
Warrenton  road  east  of  the  bridge,  to  send 
out  a  force  to  destroy  the  railroad  at  or 
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near  Gainesville,  and  tliiis  break  up  the 
communication  .between  the  confeclerate 
forces  at  Manassas  and  those  in  the  valley 
of  Virginia,  before  Winchester,  which  had 
been  held  in  check  by  Major-General  Pat- 
terson. Brigadier-General  Tyler  had  been 
directed  to  move  with  three  of  his  brigades 
on  the  Warrenton  road,  and  commence 
cannonading  the  enemy's  batteries,  while 
Hunter's  division,  moving  after  him, 
should,  after  passing  a  little  stream  called 
Cub  Eun,  turn  to  the  right  and  north,  and 
move  around  to  the  upper  ford,  and  there 
turn  south  and  get  behind  the  enemy. 
Heintzelman's  division  was  to  follow  Hun- 
ter's as  far  as  the  turning  off  place  to  tho 
lower  ford,  where  he  was  to  cross  after  the 
enemy   should  have  been  driven  out  by 


Hunter's  division ;  the  fifth  division, 
Miles's,  to  be  in  reserve  on  the  Centreville 
ridge.  The  fourth  division,  Eunyon'a, 
had  not  been  brought  to  tlie  front  farther 
than  to  guard  the  federal  communications 
by  way  of  Vienna  and  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railroad. 

The  divisions,  says  General  McDowell, 
were  ordered  to  march  at  half-past  two 
o'clock,  A.  M,,  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  ground 
early  in  tho  day,  and  thus  avoid  the  heat. 
There  was  delay  in  the  first  division  get- 
ting out  of  its  camp  on  the  road,  and  the 
other  divisions   were   in  consec^uence  be- 


tween two  and  three  hours  behind  the  time 
appointed — a  great  misfortune,  as  events 
turned   out.      General  Tyler    commenced 
with  his  artillery  at  half-past  six  a.  m., 
but  the  enemy  did  not  reply,  and  after 
some  time  it  became  a  question  whether  he 
was  in  any  force  in  our  front,  and  if  he  did 
not  intend  himself  to  make  an  attack,  and 
malte  it  by  Blackburn's  Ford.    After  firing 
several  times,  and  obtaining  no  response,  I 
hold,  (says  this  officer,)  one  of  Heintzel- 
man's brigades  iu  reserve,  in  case  we  should 
have  to  send  any  troops  back  to  re-enforce 
MiJea's    division.       The    other    brigades 
moved  forward  as  directed  in  the  general 
orders.     On  reaching  the  ford,  at  Sudley's 
Spring,  I  found  part  of  tho  leading  brig- 
ade of  Hunter's  division,  Burnside's,  had 
crossed,  but  the  men  were    slow  in 
getting  over,  stopping  to  drink.     As 
at  this  time  the  clouds  of  dust  from 
the  direction  of  Manassas  indicated 
the   inimodjate  approach  of   a   large 
force,    and   fearing    it    might    come 
down  on  the  head  of  the  column  be- 
fore the  division  could  all  get  over 
anl  suata  n  it,  orders  were  sent  back 
to  tho  heads  of  regiments  to  break 
f  on   tl  e      lumn  and  come  forward 
sepa    t  ly  as  fast  as  possible.    Orders 
w       s     t  by  an  officer  to  the  reserve 
b        de    f  Heintzelman's  division  to 
n  e  by   a  nearer   road   across   the 
h  Id    a    i    n  aid-de-cainp  was  sent  to 
Tyler  to  diiect  him  to  press  forward 
his   attack,  as  large   bodies   of    the 
enemy  were  passing  in  front  of  him 
to  attack  the  division  which  had  crossed 
over.      The  ground    between   the  stream 
and    the     road    loading     from    Sudley's 
Spring  south  and  over  which  Burnside's 
brigade  marched,  was  for   about   a   mile 
from  the   ford  thickly  wooded,  whilst  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  for  about  the  same 
distance,  the  country  was  divided  between 
fields  and  woods.     About  a  mile  from  the 
road,  the   country  on  both    sides   of    tlie 
road   is    open,    and,   for    nearly    a    mile 
further,  large  rolling  fields  extend  down 
to  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  which  crosses 
what  became  the  field  of  battle,  through 
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the  valley  of  a  small  water  course,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Bull  Run. 

Concerning  the  general  action,  the  offl- 
cial  report  says  :  Shortly  after  the  leading 
roginieut  of  the  first  brigade  reached  the 
open  space,  and  whilst  others  and  the 
second  brigade  were  crossing  to  the  front 
and  right,  the  enemy  opened  hia  fire, 
beginning  with  artillerj  and  tollowing  up 
with  infantry.  The  leading  brigale  Burn 
side's,  had  to  sustain  this  shod  for  i  short 
time  without  support,  and  did  it  well 
The  battalion  of  regulai  mfaitrj  was  ent 
to  sustain  it,  and  shortly  aftemards  the 
other  corps  of  Porter's  biigade  and  a  leg 
iment  detached  from  Hemtzelman  s  dii  is 
ion  to  the  left  forced  the  enemy  back  fat 
^inoi  gh  to  allow  Sheiraans  and  Keyes  8 
1  iigades  of  Tyler'i  dmsion  to  ros  from 
then  position  on  the  Warienton  rowl 
ihe^e  drove  the  right  of  the  enemy  froii 
the  fiont  of  the  field,  ai  d  out  of  the  de 
t  iched  woods,  ind  down  to  the  road,  and 
-M.io=s  it  up  the  slopes  on  the  other  side. 
Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Hemtzelman's 
dmsion  was  moving  down  the  field  to  the 
stream,  and  up  the  roadbeyonl.  Beyond 
the  Warrenton  ro-id,  and  to  the  left  of  the 
ro-id,  down  which  oai  tioops  had  marched 
hom  &udle^  s  bpiing,  is  a  hili  with  a 
lirmhouse  on  it  Behind  this  hill,  the 
enemy  had,  eaily  in  the  day,  some  of  his 
moat  annoying  batteries  planted.  Across 
the  1  lod  from  this  hdl  wa?  another  hill, 
and  the  hottest  part  of  the  contest  was  for 
the  possession  of  this  hill  with  a  house  on 
it.  The  force  engaged  here  was  Heintzel- 
man'a  division,  Wilcox's  and  Howard's 
brigades  on  the  right,  supported  by  part 
of  Porter's  brigade  and  the  cavalry  under 
Palmer,  and  Franklin's  brigade  of  Heint- 
zelman's  division,  Sherman's  brigade  of 
Tyler's  division  in  the  center  and  up  the 
road,  whilst  Keyes's  brigade  of  Tyler's 
division  was  on  the  left,  attacking  the  bat> 
teries  near  the  stone  bridge.  The  Rhode 
Island  battery  of  Burnside's  brigade  also 
participated  in  this  attack  by  its  fire  from 
the  north  of  the  turnpike.  Riekett's  bat^ 
tery,  which  did  such  effective  service  and 
played  so  brilliant  a  part  in  this  contest, 


was,  together  with  GrifSn' 
side  of  the  hill,  and  became  the  object  of 
the  enemy's  special  attention,  who  suc- 
ceeded— our  officers  mistaking  one  of  his 
regiments  for  one  of  our  own,  and  allowing 
it  to  approach  without  firing  upon  it — in 
disabling  the  battery,  and  then  attempted 
to  take  it.  Three  times  was  he  repulsed 
by  difterent  corps  m  succession  and 
dm  en  back  and  the  gi  ns  taken  by  hand 
the  h  ises  being  killed  and  julled  away 
The  third  time  it  was  supposed  by  all  that 
the  repulse  was  final  for  he  was  dmen 
ent  rely  from  the  hill  and  so  far  bejond 
it  aa  not  to  be  ii  sight  and  all  weie  cer 
tim  the  ddVftas  ours  He  had  1  efoie  this 
been  dmen  neatly  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
was  lejond  the  Warrenton  load  which 
\  IS  entirely  in  fut  possession  fiom  the 
tone  bndge  westward  and  our  engineers 
were  just  completing  the  lenoval  of  the 
abattis  across  the  road  to  allow  our  re-en 
forcements — Schencb  sbrigadeand  Ayers  s 
battery — to  join  us. 

After  describing  the  condition  of  the 
confederate  army  at  this  time  as  disheart- 
ened and  broken,  Gteneral  McDowell  ex- 
plaiiis  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
disastrous  fate  which  befell  the  federal 
army.  They  had  been  fighting  since  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
after  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  men  had 
been  up  since  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  had  made  what  to  .those  unused  to 
such  things  seemed  a  long  margh  before 
coming  into  action,  though  the  longest 
distance  gone  over  was  not  more  than  nine 
and  a  half  miles  ;  and  though  they  had 
three  days'  provisions  served  out  to  them 
the  day  before,  many  no  doubt  either  did 
not  eat  them,  or  threw  them  away  on  the 
march  or  during  the  battle,  and  were 
therefore  without  food.  They  had  done 
much  severe  fighting.  Some  of  the  regi- 
ments which  had  been  driven  from  the 
hill  in  the  first  two  attempts  of  the  enemy 
to  get  possession  of  it  had  become  shaken, 
were  unsteady,  and  had  many  men  out  of 
the  ranks. 

It  was  at  this  time,  says  McDowell, 
that  the  enemy's  re-enforcements  came  to 
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his  aid  from  the  railroad  train  They 
threw  themselves  in  the  wooil^  on  our 
right  and  towards  the  rear  of  our  right, 
and  opened  a  flre  of  musketry  on  oui  men, 
which  caused  them  to  break  and  retire 
down  the  hillside.  This  soon  degenerated 
into  disorder,  for  which  there  w\a  no  tem- 
edy.  Every  effort  was  made  t«  lally  tliein, 
even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  hie, 
but  in  vain.  The  battalion  of  legular 
infantry  alone  moved  np  the  lull  opposite 
to  the  one  with  the  house  on  it,  and  there 
maintained  itself  until  our  men  tould  get 
down  to  and  acioss  the  Waiienton  turn 
pike,  on  the  way  bai,k  tj  the  position  we 
occupied  in  the  moinmg  The  plain  was 
covered  with  the   retreating  troops,   and 


J.^./^'^^^^^^C^ 


they  seemed  to  infect  those  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact.  The  i-etreat  soon 
became  a  rout,  and  this  soon  degenerated 
into  a  panic.  Finding  this  state  of  affairs 
was  beyond  the  efforts  of  all  tliose  who 
had  assisted  so  faithfully  daring  the  long 
and  hard  day's  work  in  gaining  almost  the 
object  of  their  wishes,  and  that  nothing 
remained  on  the  field  but  io  recognize 
what  could  no  longer  be  prevented,  Gen- 
eral McDowell  gave  the  necessary  orders 
to  protect  their  withdrawal,  begging  the 
men  to  form  in  line,  and  after  the  appear- 
ance, at  least,  of  organization.  Tliey  re- 
turned by  the  fords  to  the  Warrenton  road, 
protected  by  Colonel  Porter's  force  of  reg- 
ulars. Once  on  the  toad,  and  the  different 
corps  coming  together   in   email   parties, 


many  without  offiiers,  thej    became  int<;r- 
miugled,  and  all  oigamzation  wa&  lost. 

'Ihe  onset  ot  that  tumultuous  letreat  is 
described  by  those  who  witnessed  it  as  ter- 
iific       For  three  miles,  hosts  of  federal 
troops — all  detached  trom  thtii  regiments, 
all  mingled  m  one  disoideil^  rout — were 
fleeing  ilong  the  road   tut  mostly  through 
the  lota  on  either  side       Army  wagons, 
sutlers     teams,     and     pi  ivite     carria  ges, 
choked  the  passage,  tumbling  agjiinst  each 
othei   amid  clouds  of  dust,  and  sickening 
Bights    and    sounds        Hacks,    containing 
unlucky    spectatois    of   tlie   battle,    were 
smashed  like  glass,  and  the  occupants  were 
lost  sight  of  in  the  dah  f      Horses,  flying 
wildly  from  the  battle  field,  many  of  them 
in  death  agony,  galloped  at  random  for- 
ward, joining  in  the  stampede.     Those 
on  foot  who  could  catch  them  tode  them 
hare-back,  as  much  to   save  themselves 
from  being  run  over,  as  to  make  quicker 
time.     Wounded  meu,  lying  along  the 
banks — the  few  neither  left  on  the  field 
nor  taken  to  the  captured  hospitals  — 
appealed   with    raised    hands    to  those 
who  rode   horses,   begging  to  be  lifted 
behind,   hut    few    regarded    such    peti- 
tions.     Then  the  artillery,  such  as  was 
saved,  came  thundering  along,  smashing 
and  overpowering  everything.     The  cav- 
alry added  to  all  these  terrors,  for  they 
lode    down    footmen    without     mercy. 
An  artilleryman  was  seen  running  between 
the  ponderous  fore  and  after  wheels  of  hia 
gun-carriage,  hanging  on  with  both  hands, 
and  vainly   striving    to  jump   upon   the 
ordnance ;  but  the  drivers  were  spurring 
the  horses;  he  could  not  cling  much  longer, 
and  a   more    agonized    expression   never 
fixed  the  features  of  a  drowning  man;  the 
carriage  bounded  from  the  roughness  of  a 
steep  hill  leading  to  a  creek,  he  lost  his 
hold,   fell,    and  in  an   instant   the    great 
wheels  had  crushed  the  life  out  of  liim. 
And  still  the  flight  continued.     It  did  not 
sla«k  in  the  least  until    Centreville    was 
reached.     There  the  sight  of  the  reserve 
— Miles's  brigade — formed  in  order  on  the 
hill,  seemed  somewhat  to  reassure  the  van. 
But  still  the  t«ams  and  foot  soldiers  pushed 
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on,  passing  their  own  camps  and  heading 
swiftly  for  the  distant  Potomac,  until  for 
ton  miles  the  road  over  which  the  grand 
army  had  so  lately  marched  southward, 
gay  with  unstained  banners,  and  flushed 
with  surety  of  strength,  was  covered  with 
the  fragments  of  its  retreating  forces,  shat- 
tered and  panio-stricken  in  a  single  day. 
From  the  branch  route  the  trains  attached 
to  Hunter's  division  had  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  the  flight,  and  poured  into  its 
already  swollen  current  another  turbid 
freshet  of  confusion  and  dismay.  The 
teamsters,  many  of  them,  cut  the  traces  of 
their  horses,  and  galloped  from  their 
wagons.  Others  throw  out  their  loads  to 
accelerate  their  flight,  and  grain,  picks, 
and  shovels,  and  provisions  of  every  kind, 
lay  trampled  in-  the  dust  for  leagues. 
Thousands  of  muskets  strewed  the  route, 
and  when  some  of  the  iugitives  were  ral- 
lied and  induced  to  form  into  a  line,  there 
was  hardly  one  but  had  thrown  away  his 

Many  who  went  into  the  battle  with 
Heintzelmaa  and  Hunter  fled  by  the  road 
over  which  Tyler  had  advanced.  In  the 
general  race,  all  divisions  and  all  regiments 
were  mingled.  There  was  not  even  an 
attempt  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Tyler's 
division.  With  Heintzelman's  it  was  bet- 
ter ;  Lieutenant  Drummond's  cavalry 
troop  keeping  firm  line,  and  protecting  the 
artillery  until  its  abandonment  was  imper- 
atively ordered.  Regulars  and  volunteers 
shared  the  disorder  alike.  Whole  batter- 
ies were  left  upon  the  field,  and  the  cutting 
off  of  others  was  ordered  when  the  guns 
bad  already  been  brought  two  miles  or 
more  from  the  battle-ground.  A  perfect 
frenzy  was  upon  almost  every  man.  Some 
criod  piteously  to  he  assisted  in  their  help- 
lessness, and  others  sought  to  clamber  into 
wagons,  the  occupants  resisting  them  with 
bayonets.  Even  the  sentiment  of  shame 
had  gone.  Some  of  the  better  men  tried 
to  withstand  the  rush,  and  cried  out 
against  the  flying  groups,  calling  them 
"  cowards,  poltroons,  brutes,"  and  reviling 
them  for  so  degrading  themselves,  espe- 
cially when  no  enemy  was  near. 


There  were,  of  course,  numerous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  spirit  of  fear  and 
frenzy.  Thus,  when  the  order  was  given 
at  head-quarters  for  retreat,  the  word  was 
passed  down  the  line  to  the  New  York 
Zouaves.  "  Do  not  I  "  exclaimed  a  score 
of  the  "pet  lambs"  in  a  breath;  "Do 
not !  "  "  We  are  ordered  to  retreat,"  said 
the  commander,  to  his  brave  men. 
"Wot'n  thunder's  that?"  responded  one 
of  the  bard-heads,  who  evidently  did  not 
comprehend  the  word  exactly.  "  Go  back 
— retire,"  continued  the  commander.  "Go 
back — where  ? "  "  Leave  the  field." 
"Leave?  Why,  that  ain't  what  we  come 
for.  We're  here  to  fight,"  insisted  the 
hoys.  "  We  came  here  with  one  thousand 
forty  men,"  said  the  commander;  "and 
there  are  now  six  liundred  loft.  Fall 
back,  hoys!"  and  the  "lambs"  sulkily 
retired,  evidently  displeased  with  the 
order.  It  was  these  who  received  the  first 
charge  of  the  famous  Black  Horse  Guard, 
a  splendid  corps  of  cavalry,  all  the  horses 
of  which  were  coal-black.  They  came 
upon  the  Zouave  regiment  at  a  gallop,  and 
were  received  by  the  brave  firemen  upon 
their  poised  bayonets,  followed  instantly 
by  a  volley,  from  which  they  broke  and 
fled,  though  several  of  the  Zouaves  were 
cut  down  in  the  assault.  They  quickly 
returned,  with  their  forces  doubled — per- 
haps six  or  seven  hundred— and  again  they 
dashed  with  fearful  yells  upon  the  excited 
Zouaves.  This  time  they  bore  an  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  a  part  of  the  Zouaves  sup- 
posed for  an  instant  that  they  were  friends, 
whom  they  had  originally  mistaken.  The 
flag  was  quickly  thrown  down,  however, 
the  horses  dashed  upon  the  regiment,  the 
rusewas  discovered,  and  the  slanghter com- 
menced. No  quarter,  no  halting,  no  flinch- 
ing, marked  the  rapid  and  death-dealing 
blows  of  the  men,  as  thoy  closed  in  upon 
each  other,  in  mutual  madness  and  despera- 
tion, The  brave  fellows  fell,  the  ranks  filled 
up,  the  sabers,  bowie-knives,  and  bayonets, 
glistened  in  the  sunlight,  horse  after  horse 
went  down,  platoon  after  platoon  disiip- 
peared,  —  the  carnage  was  dreadful,  the 
bravery  on  both  sides  unexampled. 
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Blenli.er's  brigade  did  heroic  service 
Steady  and  watchful,  he  held  his  line 
throughout  the  evening,  idb.  ancing  hia 
skirmishers  at  every  token  of  attack,  and 
spreading  a  sure  protection  over  the  multi- 
tudes who  fled  disordered  through  his  col- 
umns. With  three  regiments  he  stood  to 
iight  against  an  outnumberjng  host  al- 
ready flushed  with  victory  and  eager  to 
complete  its  triumph.  As  the  darkness 
increased,  his  post  became  more  perilous 
and  more  honorable.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the 
attack  came  upon  the  advance  company  of 
Colonel  Stahel's  rifles,  not  in  force,  but 
from  a  body  of  cavalry  whose  successful 
passage  would  have  been  followed  by  a  full 
force,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
the  broken  hosts  of  the  routed  army.  But 
the  cavalry  was  driven  back,  and  never 
returned,  and  at  two  in  the  morning,  the 
great  body  of  federal  troops  having  passed 
and  found  their  road  to  safety,  the  com- 


mand was  givin  to  ictnat  m  order,  and 
the  brigade  fell  sljwly  and  legularly  back, 
with  the  same  pieciaion  as  if  on  parade. 
Over  and  over  again,  Blenber  begged  per- 
mission to  maintain  his  post,  or  even  to 
advance,  "Retreat!"  said  he  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  to  the  messenger  from  heajJ- 
quarters,  "bring  me  the  word  to  go  on, 
sir  ! "  But  the  command  was  peremptory, 
and  he  was  left  no  ivlternative. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  almost  univer- 
sal lack  of  military  order  and  discipline 
characterizing  the  conduct  of  the  federal 
army,  after  being  seized  with  panic,  the 
following  is  in  point :  At  five  o'clock  p, 
M.,  the  New  York  Sixteenth  and  Thirty- 
flrst  regiments  being  well  in  advance 
toward  Blackburn's  ford,  were  called  upon 
to  stem  the  tide  of  the  Virginia  cavalry, 
who  were  swooping  at  the  retreating 
forces.  An  order  from  Miles,  conse- 
quently,   sent   the    First   California  regi- 
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ment,  under  Colonel  Mathoson  of  the  New 
Yorli  Thirty-second,  forward  to  their  sup- 
port lilt,  though  the  civilrj  mis  thui 
tumid  to  the  light  ihoiit  it  was  found 
impjssihle  to  withstand  the  mad  (.j,teer  it 
the  e-iLtraordiniiy  mass  that  came  pouring 
btth  upon  Centre\illo  The  test  that 
nouhl  be  done,  therefoie,  was  foi  the  Call 
f  irnia  rogiment  to  stay  jutt  where  it  Vijii, 
and,  in  absence  of  fmther  ordeis,  lend 
what  aid  it  LOuld  to  the  pirtection  of 
Green's  battery,  whith  was  l"u«ily  piling 
its  hic  upon  the  harassing  approaches  of 
the  Viiginia  horse  While  the  Thirty 
seconi  was  m  this  position,  the  Sixteenth 
in  1  Thiity  first  luvmg  iiised  within  its 
range,  a  jouthful  orderly  rode  up  to  Colonel 
Matheson  to  mf  rm  thit  the  BUck  Cay 
airy,  sheltered  from  his  observation  bj  a 
piete  of  woods,  were  timing  upon  the 
11, ht  md  it  he  would  tike  a  cut  with  his 
regiment  ai,io->&  the  fields,  they  would  be 
turned  back  upm  their  errand  The  evo- 
lution was  performed,  give  the  protection 
that  WIS  desired  ind  the  Black  Horse 
f;a\  B  up  its  puipose  m  that  qu  irtei 
tt  hile  the  regiment,  however,  wis  adher 
mgtothia  position  the  same  jouth  who 
hid  imparted  the  pieMous  suggestion  rode 
up  t  D  the  regiment  ag  im,  and  told 
M\theson  he  had  better  fall  back  on 
GentrcYille,  is  his  duty  at  that  spot 
had  been  thoroughly  performed  As  this 
v,\s  the  first  sign  of  irders  (with  one 
single  exception)  he  had  received  dur- 
ing the  entne  day  Matheson  felt  some 
curiosity  to  learn  who  this  ^oung  lieu 
tinant  was,  and  whente  these  oidera 
( ime,  he  theiefoie  tuinpd  sharply  on 
the  >outli|  who,  he  now  peiceived  lould 
not  be  more  than  twenty-two  or  three, 
and  said : 

"  Young  man,  I  would  like  to  Jtnow  your 

"lama  son  of  Quartermaster-General 
Meigs." 

"By  whose  authority,  then,  do  you  de- 
liver me  these  orders  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  youth,  smiling, 
"the  truth  is,  that  for  the  last  few  hours 
I  have  been  giving  all  the  orders  for  this 


division,   and  acting  as   general,  too,  for 
there  is  no  general  on  the  field." 

The  fortunes  of  w  ar  seemed  to  favor  the 
confederate  arm'y  in  some  respects  quite 
unlnoked  fot  duiing  the  day's  struggle, 
though  at  onp  time  their  fate  hung  trem- 
1  ling  in  the  balance  Generals  Bartow  and 
Bee  had  been  htiicken  down,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Johnson,  of  the  Hamptm  Legion, 
had  been  killed,  and  Coknel  Hampton 
had  been  wounded  Generaf  Beauregard, 
however  promptly  offered  t>  lead  the 
Legion  into  action,  whidi  he  et:eeuted  in 
a  st^le  unsurpassable  He  rede  up  and 
down  the  lines  between  the  federal  troops 
and  hiB  own  men,  regudless  of  the  heavy 
firing,  chLCiing  and  encouraging  his 
troops  About  this  time,  a  shell  struck 
his  hoise,  taking  hit  head  cff  ind  also 
killing  the  horses  of  twf  of  his  aids 
Geneiol  Johnston  threw  himself  into  the 
thiil  est  of  the  hght,  seizing  the  colors  of 
the  Georgia  regiment  and  rallying  them 
to  the  chaige  At  this  critical  moment, 
Geneial  Johnston  was  heard  to  exclaim  to 
General  Cocke  '  Oh,  for  four  regiments  ' " 
His  wish  WIS  TJisweied,  for  m  the  distance 
some  re-enforcements  appealed  The  tide 
of  hattle  now  Inimed  m  their  f^Yor,  for 
Gen  Kulj  Smith  had  armed  fiom  Wm 
thester  with  foui  thousand  men  General 
Smith  heaid  while  on  the  Mmasi-as  rail 
road  tars  the  roai  of  battle  He  stopped 
the  tram  and  hurried  his  troops  across  the 
held  to  the  point  ]Ubt  where  he  had  been 
moat  needed  They  v^  ere  at  first  supposed 
to  be  federal  trrops  then  ainval  at  that 
point  of  the  held  being  so  entirely  unex- 
pected JefEcison  Davis  left  Richmond 
at  Bi^.  o'clock  m  the  morning,  and  i cached 
Manassas  Junction  at  four,  where,  mounts 
ing  a  horse,  and  accompanied  by  numerous 
attendants,  he  galloped  to  the  battle-field 
just  in  time  to  join  in  the  pursuit  by  a 
magnificent  body  of  cavalry.  As  he  waved 
his  hat,  and  exclaimed  "Onward,  my  brave 
comrades! "  cheer  after  cheer  went  up 
from  the  enthusiastic  host.  Thus,  with 
the  arrival  of  Davis  on  the  field,  the  con- 
federate army  may  be  said  to  have  had 
three     commanders-in-chief     during    the 
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eouiiie  o£  the  battln  The  whole  south 
was,  of  couise,  luliiliat  over  the  t  ctoiy 
which  their  irms  hid  ichie^ed  Te 
Deum.'-  were  iung  in  the  chuiches  dnd.  a, 
daj  of  thanksgiung  obaerved  Through 
out  the  niith  the  gloom  and  humilia 
tion  at  this  moat  unkoked  for  defeat  was 
intoDse 

According  tjj  General  McDowell's  report, 
the  federal  army's  losses  in  this  engage- 
ment were  481  killed  and  1,011  wounded. 
The  confederate  losses,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Beauregard's  report,  counted  up  269 
killed  and  1,533  wounded.  An  immense 
quantity  o£  ordnance,  ammunition,  etc., 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 


In  the  summer  of  1865,  on  the  return  of 
peaie,  a  monument  wiis  erected  by  friends 
ot  the  Union,  about  throe-fourths  of  a  mile 
bejond  Bull  Eun  bridge,  in  "memory  of 
the  patriots"  who  fell  in  this  celebrated 
battle,  and  the  dedicatory  ceremonies 
consisted  of  a  solemn  dirge,  the  reading 
of  the  Episcopal  burial-service,  the  singing 
of  an  original  hymn  composed  Ij  Pieipont 
and  addresses  by  Generals  Wilcox  Farns 
worth,  Hemtzelman  ind  others  Ihe 
interest  attaching  to  thn  fan  ous  battle 
field,  viewed  m  ill  its  historic  cir  urn 
stances  and  Lonsequen  e  is  not  exceeded 
by  that  of  any  other  n  the  4.meii  an  on 
tin  en  t. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  COMBAT  BETWEEN  THE  IRON-CLADS 

MERRIMAG  AND  MONITOR,  IN  HAMPTON 
ROADS.— 1862. 


Sudden  Appearance  of  the  Merriraac  Among  the  Federal  Frigates. — Their  Swift  and  Terrible  Deelruc- 
tion  by  Her  Sleel  Prow. — Unexpected  Arrival  of  the  "  Little  Monitor  "  at  the  Scene  of  Action. — She 
Engages  and  Disables  the  Monster  Craft  in  a  Four  Hours'  Fight.— Total  Revolution  in  Naval  War- 
fare the  World  Over  by  tliia  Remarkable  Content.— How  the  Merrimac  Changed  Hands.— Burned  and 
Sunk  at  Norfolk,  Va  —Her  Hull  Raised  by  the  Conlederates.— She  ia  Iron  Roofed  and  Plated.— Proof 
Against  Shot  anrl  Shell.— A  Powerful  Steel  Beak  in  Her  Prow— Most  Formidable  Vessel  Afloat.— 
In  Command  of  Commodore  Buchanan. — Departs  from  Norfolk,  March  8tb. — PierceE  and  Sinks  the 
Cumberland.— Next  Attacks  the  Congress.— The  Noble  Frigate  Destroyed.- Fight  Begun  with  the 
Minnesota.— Suspended  at  NightfeU.— Trip  of  the  Monitor  trom  New  Yorlt.— Her  New  and  Singular 
Build,— Lieutenant  WonJen  Hears  of  the  Battles.— Resolves  to  Grapple  with  the  Monster.— The  Two 
Together,  Nest  Day.— A  Scene  Never  to  be  Foi^tten.— Worden  Turns  the  Tide  of  Fortune.- 
Repulse  and  Retreat  of  tlie  Merrimac. 


and  gun-decliS,  was  also  burned, 
of  tlie  navy  yard,  the  Merrimac  t 
of  the  most  formidable  character. 


UITTINa  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  eighUi 
of  March,  1862,  the  confederate  iron-clad  steam- 
ram  Merrimac  sailed   down  Elizabeth  river  into 
Hampton  Roads,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  there  sig- 
nalized the  naval  history  oi  the  civil  war  in  Amer- 
ica by  an  action  not  only  memorable  beyond  all 
others  in  that  tremendous  conflict,  but  altogether 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  ocean  warfare  in 
any  country  or  in  any  age.     On  the  abandonment 
and  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard, 
in  April,  1861,  by  the  United   States  ofacers  in 
charge,  among  the  vessels    left  behind  was   the 
steam  frigate    Merrimac,  of  four   thousand  tons 
burden,  then  under  repair.     In  the  conflagration 
she   was  burned  to   her    copper-line,    and   down 
R     through  to  hei:  berth-deck,  which,  with  her  spar 
Soon  after  the  confederate  authorities  took  possession 
as  raised  and  converted  into  an  iron-plated  man-of-war 
Immediately  after  this,  she  was  phiced  upon  the  dry 
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dock,  aiid  covered  with  a  sloping  roof  of 
iron  plates  three  inches  thick,  the  weight 
of  which  nearly  broke  her  down  upon  the 
dock.  Ovving  to  some  miscalculation  when 
launched,  she  sank  four  feet  deeper  than 
before,  and  took  in  considerable  water.  She 
was,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  be  docked  a 
second  time.  Her  hull  was  cut  down  to 
within  three  feet  of  her  water-mark,  over 
which  the  bomb-proof  house  covered  her 
gun-deck.  She  was  also  iron-plated,  and  her 
bow  and  stern  steel-clad,  with  a  projecting 
snout  of  iron  for  the  purpose  of  piercing 
an  antagonist.  She  had  no  masts,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  he  seen  over  her  gun- 
deck  but  the  pilot-house  and  smoke-stack. 
Her  bomb-proof  was  three  inches  thick, 
and  consisted  of  wrought  iron.  Her  arma- 
ment consisted  of  four  eleven-inch  navy 
guna,  broadside,  and  two  one-hundred- 
poundcr  rifled  guns  at  the  bow  and  stern. 
She  was  now  named  the  Virginia,  though 
she  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Merri- 
mac.  She  was  commanded  by  Com.  Pi-ank- 
lin  Buchanan,  formerly  commandant  of  the 
Washington  navy  yard. 

The  time  chosen  for  her  departure  for 
Hampton  Roads  was  one  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  trial  of  her  prowess.  The  federal 
fleet  in  that  vicinity  comprised  the  slojp- 
of-war  Cumberland,  the  auiling-fiig\te 
Congress,  the  steam-frigates  Minnc  ta 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Roanoke — the  latter  m 
a  disabled  condition  from  a  broken  shnft 
together  vrith  a  number  of  improvi  ed 
gun-boats  of  a  small  grade.  The  Cuml  er 
land  and  Congress  were  anchored  before 
the  entrenched  federal  camp  at  Newport 
News,  the  Roanoke  and  St.  Lawrence  near 
the  Rip  Raps,  and  the  Minnesota  in  fr  nt 
of  Fortress  Monroe. 

On  the  Merrimac  coming  out,  on  Satur 
day,  the  eighth  of  March,  she  stood  diiectly 
across  the, roads  toward  Newport  News 
What  followed  was,  according  to  the  nar 
rative  published  in  the  Baltimore  Amen 
can  by  one  who  had  unusually  favoiable 
opportunities  of  observation,  in  the  rder 
of  occurrence  given  below  : 

As  soon  as  the  Merrimac  was  made  out 
and  her  direction   ascertained    (says    the 


narrative  referred  to),  the  crews  were  beat 
to  quarters  on  both  the  Cumberland  and 
Congress,  and  preparations  made  for  what 
was  felt  to  be  an  almost  hopeless  fight,  but 
the  determination  to  make  it  aa  desperate 
as  possible.  The  Memmac  kept  sti-aight 
on,  making,  according  to  the  best  estimates, 
about  eight  miles  an  hour.  As  she  passed 
the  mouth  of  Nansemond  river,  the  Con- 
gress threw  the  first  shot  at  her,  which 
was  immediately  answered.  The  Merri- 
mac passed  the  Congress,  discharging  a 
broadside  at  her, — one  shell  fi-om  which 
killed  and  disabled  every  man  except  one 
at  gun  No.  Ten, — and  kept  on  toward  the 
Cumberland,  which  she  approached  at  full 
speed,  striking  her  on  the  port  side  near 
the  bow,  her  stem  knocking  port  No.  One 
and  the  bridle-port  into  one,  whilst  her 
ram,  or  snout,  cut  the  Cumberland  under 
water.  Almost  at  the  moment  of  collision, 
the  Merrima*  discharged  from  her  forward 
gun  an  eleven-inch  shell.  This  shell  raked 
the  whole  gun-deck,  killing  ten  men  at 
gun  No.  One,  among  whom  was  master- 
mate  John  Harrington,  and  cutting  off 
both  aims  and  legs  of  quarter-gunner 
Wood.  The  water  rushed  in  from  the  hole 
made  below,  and  in  five  minutes  the  ship 
begin  to  sink  by  the  head.  Shell  and 
1  ilid  shot  from  the  Cumberland  were  rained 
upon  the  Merrimac  as  she  passed  ahead, 
but  the  most  of  them  glanced  oft  harm- 
lessly from  the  incline  of  her  iron-plated 
bomb-proof. 

As  the  Merrimac  rounded  to  and  came 
ui  feho  again  raked  the  Cumberland  with 
a  1  eivy  fl.re.  At  this  fire,  sixteen  men  at 
gun  No  Ten  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
11  aul  sequentiy  carried  down  in  the  sink- 
1  g  si  p.  Advancing  with  increased  mo- 
mentum, the  Merrimac  now  struck  the 
Cuml  eiland  on  the  starboard  side,  smash- 
ing her  upper  works  and  cutting  another 
hole  below  the  water-line, 

Ibe  ill-fated  Cumberland  now  began  fo 
npidly  settle,  and  the  scene  became  most 
hoir  bio  The  cock-pit  was  filled  with  the 
i^ounled,  whom  it  wsis  found  impossible 
to  Inng  up.  The  former  magazine  was 
under     ater,  but  powder  was  still  siipplied 
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from  the  after-magazine,  and  the  firing 
kept  steadily  up  by  men  who  knew  that 
the  ship  was  sinking  undei;  them.  They 
worked  desperately  and  unremittingly,  and 
amid  tlie  din  and  horror  of  the  conflict 
ga¥o  cheers  for  their  flag  and  the  Union, 
which  were  joined  in  hy  the  wounded. 
The  decks  were  slippery  with  blood,  and 
arms  and  legs  and  chunks  of  flesh  were 
strewed  about.  The  Merrimac  laid  off  at 
easy  point-blnnk  range,  discharging  her 
broadsides  alternately  at  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Congresa.  The  water  by  this  time 
had  reached  the  after-magazine  of  the 
Cumberland.  The  men  honevei  1  ept  at 
work,  and  several  cises  of  j  wder  were 
passed  up  and  tho  t,  ms  1  ept  m  ;  1  ly      A 


drowned.  When  the  order  was  given  to 
cease  firing,  and  to  look  out  for  their  safety 
in  the  best  way  possible,  numbers  scam- 
pered through  the  port-holes,  whilst  others 
reached  the  spai--deck  by  the  companion- 
ways.  Some  were  unable  to  get  out  by 
either  of  these  means,  and  were  carried  by 
the  rapidly  sinking  ship. 

The  Cumberland  sank  in  water  nearly  to 
her  cross-trees.  She  went  down  with  her 
fiag  still  fiying,  axiA,  iot  some  time  after, 
it  might  still  be  seen  flying  from  the  mast 
above  the  water  that  overwhelmed  the 
noble  ship, — a  memento  of  the  bravest, 
n  ost  d'WJng  and  yet  most  hopeless  defense 
tl  at  was  ei  er  made  by  any  vessel  belong- 
ing t    an\  navy  in  tlie  world.     The  men 


number  of  men  in  the  after  shell- 
gored  there  too  long  in  their 
pass  up  shell  and  were  drowned. 

By  this  time  the  water  had  reached  the 
berth  or  main  gun-deck,  and  it  was  felt 
hopeless  and  useless  to  continue  the  fight 
longer.  The  word  was  given  for  each  man 
to  save  himself ;  but  after  this  order,  gun 
No.  Seven  was  flred,  when  the  adjoining 
gun,  No.  Sis,  was  actually  under  water. 
This  last  shot  was  fired  hy  an  active  little 
fellow  named  Matthew  Tenney,  whose 
courage  had  been  conspicuous  throughout 
the  action.  As  his  port  was  left  open  hy 
the  recoil  of  the  gun,  he  jumped  to  scram- 
ble out,  but  the  water  rushed  in  with  so 
much  force  that  he  was  washed  back  and 


fought  with  a  courage  that  could  not  be 
excelled ;  there  was  no  flinching,  no  thought 
of  surrender.  The  whole  number  lost,  of 
the  Cumberland's  crew,  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  Many  of  the  scenes  on  board 
were  deeply  affecting.  Two  of  the  gunners 
at  the  bow-guns,  when  the  ship  was  sink- 
ing, clasped  their  guns  in  their  arms,  and 
would  not  be  removed,  and  went  down 
embracing  them.  One  gunner  had  both 
his  legs  shot  away;  but  he  made  three 
steps  on  his  bloody  thighs,  seized  the  lan- 
yard and  fired  his  gun,  falling  back  dead. 
Wood,  who  lost  both  arms  and  legs,  on 
being  offered  assistance,  cried  out,  "Back 
to  your  guns,  hoys!  G'ive'emfits!  Hur- 
rah for  the  flag  !  "     He  lived  till  she  sank. 
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Having  thoi-ouglilj  demolisiied  the  Cum- 
berlaud,  the  Merrimac  now  proceeded  to 
deal  with  the  Congress,  the  otSceta  of 
which,  having  seen  the  fate  of  the  Cum- 
herland,  and  aware  that  the  Congress  aiust 
also  be  sunk  if  she  remained  within  reach 
of  the  iron  monster's  beak,  had  got  ail  sail 
on  the  ship,  with  the  intention  of  running 
her  ashore.  The  tug-boat  Zouave  also 
came  out  and  made  fast  to  the  Cumberland, 
and  assisted  in  towing  her  ashore. 

The  Merrimac  then  surged  up,  gave  the 
Congress  a  broads ido,  receiving  one  in 
return,  and  getting  astern,  raked  the  Con- 
gress fore  and  aft.  Tliis  fire  was  terribly 
destructive,  a  shell  killing  every  man  at 
one  of  t]ie  guns  except  one.  Coming  again 
broadside  to  the  Congress,  the  Merrimac 
ranged  slowly  backward  and  forward,  at 
less  than  one  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
fired  broadside  after  broadside  into  the 
Congress.  The  latter  vessel  replied  man- 
fully and  obstinately,  every  gun  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  being  discharged  rap- 
idly, but  with  little  effect  upon  the  iron 
monster.  Some  of  the  balls  caused  splint- 
era  of  iron  to  fly  f  n  1  mailed  roof,  but 
still  she  seem  d  w  11  gh  invulnerable. 
The  Merrima  gun  pp  ■vred  to  be  spe- 
cially trained  n  tl  ft  n  agazine  of  the 
Congress,  and  h  t  ft  hot  entered  that 
part  of  the  ship. 

Thus  slowly  drifting  down  vrith  the 
current  and  again  steaming  up,  the  Merri- 
ma* continued  for  an  hour  to  fire  into  her 
opponent.  Several  times  the  Congress  was 
on  fire,  but  the  flames  were  kept  down. 
Finally,  the  ship  was  on  fire  in  so  many 
places,  and  the  flames  gathering  such  force, 
that  it  was  hopeless  and  suicidal  to  keep 
up  the  defense  any  longer.  The  federal 
flag  was  sorrowfully  hauled  down  and  a 
white  flag  hoisted  at  the  peak.  After  it 
was  hoisted,  the  Merrimac  continued  to 
fire,  perhaps  not  discovering  the  white  flag, 
but  soon  after  ceased  firing. 

A  small  confederate  tug  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  Merrimac  out  of  Norfolk  then 
came  alongside  the  Congress,  and  a  young 
officer  gained  the  gun-deck  through  a  port- 
hole, announced  that  he  came  on  board  to 


take  command,  and  ordered  the  officers  on 
board  the  tug.  The  officers  of  the  Con- 
gress refused  to  go,  hoping  from  the  near- 
ness to  the  shore  that  they  would  be  able 
to  reach  it,  and  unwilling  to  become  pris- 
oners whilst  the  least  chance  of  escape 
remained.  Some  of  the  men,  thinking  the 
tug  was  a  federal  vessel,  rushed  on  board. 
At  this  moment,  the  members  of  an  Indi- 
ana regiment,  at  Newport  News,  brought 
a  Parrott  gun  down  to  the  beach  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  tug.  The  latter 
hastily  put  off,  and  the  Merrimac  again 
opened  fire  upon  the  Congress.  The  fire 
not  being  returned  from  the  ship,  the  Mer- 
rimac commenced  shelling  the  woods  and 
camps  at  Newport  News. 

By  the  time  all  were  ashore,  it  was 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  Con- 
gress was  in  a  bright  sheet  of  flame  fore  and 
aft.  Sho  continued  to  burn  until  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  her  guns,  which  were 
loadedand  trained,  going  off  as  they  became 
heated.  Finally,  the  fire  reached  her  mag- 
azines, and  with  a  tremendous  concussion 
her  charred  remains  blew  up.  There  were 
some  five  tons  of  gunpowder  in  her  mag- 
azines, and  about  twenty  thousand  dollars 
in  the  safe  of  paymaster  Buchanan,  the 
latter  oificer  being  an  own  brother  to  the 
commander  of  the  Merrimac.  The  loss  of 
life  on  board  the  Congress  was  lamentable. 

After  sinking  the  Cumberland  and  firing 
the  Congress,  the  Merrimac  (with  her 
companions  the  Yorktown  and  James- 
town,) stood  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
Minnesota,  which,  in  trying  to  reach  the 
scene  of  action,  had  run  aground,  and 
could  not  be  moved.  An  exchange  of  shot 
and  shell,  however,  took  place  between  the 
vessels,  after  which,  nightfall  setting  in, 
the  Merrimac  steamed  in  under  Sewall's 
Point,  expecting  the  next  day  to  capture 
the  Minnesota  as  a  prize,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing her.  The  day  thus  closed  dismally  for 
the  federal  side,  and  with  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions  of  what  would  occur  the 
next  day.  The  Minnesota  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Merrimac,  and  there  appeared 
no  reason  why  the  iron  monster  might  not 
clear  the   Roads  of    the    whole  fleet,  and 
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destroy  all  the  ^-toies  md  nareh  usp  tn 
the  bestch,  Siturdiy  therefore  was  a 
night  of  terror  at  Fortress  Monroe 

But  just  her^  the  chief  event  of  interest 
centers.  It  was  it  mght,  the  moon  shin 
ing  brightly,  when,  totally  une^ipected, 
there  came  into  those  blood-dyed  waters 
the  little  gun-bf  it  Mon  tor,  trom  New  \  ork, 
— a  vessel  which  had  just  been  completed, 
from  designs  of  Mr.  Ericsson,  and  differ- 
ing materially  from  any  vessel  ever  before 
constructed,  and  believed  by  its  inventor 
to  be  absolutely  in^Tilnerahle.  Externally, 
it  had.  the  appearance  of  a  long,  oval  raft, 
rising  only  eighteen  inches  above  the 
water,  with  a  low,  round  tower  upon  its 
center.  This  rait  was  the  upper  part  of 
the  hull  of  the  vessel,  and  was  plated  with 
iron  so  as  to  be  ball-proof ;  it  projected  on 
every  side  beyond  the  lower  hull,  which 
contained  the  machinery.  The  tower,  con- 
taining two  heavy  guns,  the  only  arma- 
ment of  the  battery,  was  of  iron,  and  nearly 
a  foot  in  thickness,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  revolve,  bringing  the  guns  to  bear  upon 
any  point.  This  tower,  nine  feet  high  and 
twenty  in  diameter,  and  a  pilot-house,  ris- 
ing three  feet,  were  all  that  appeared  upon 
the  smooth,  level  deck.  She  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Worden,  TJ.  S.  N., 
and,  though  a  mere  pigmy,  in  size  and 
armament,  compared  witli  the  Merrimac, 
was  soon  to  measure  her  prowess  with  the 
latter,  in  a  contest  such  as  had  never 
entered  into  the  imagination  even  of  Mr. 
Ericsson  himself. 

The  succeeding  day,  Sunday,  dawned 
fair.  As  the  sun  broke  on  the  horizon,  a 
slight  haze  was  visible  on  the  water,  which 
prevented  an  extended  vision.  At  half 
past  six,  A.  M.,  this  haze  cleared  away. 
Looking  toward  Se  wall's  Point,  there 
appeared  the  Merrimac,  and  her  attend- 
ants, the  steamers  Yorktown  and  Patrick 
Henry.  They  were  stationary, — the  Mer- 
rimac to  the  right  of  the  others,  blowing 
off  steam.  They  seemed  deliberating  what 
to  do — whether  to  move  on  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  the  Minnesota,  which  was 
yet  aground,  or  move  on  to  the  federal 
fleet  anchored    near  the  Eip  Eaps.      At 


'.e^en  o  tlod  a  plin  seemed  to  have  been 
adopted,  md  the  Merrima:,  steamed  in  the 
dirci  tion  of  the  Minnesota,  which  was  still 
aground  Ihe  "iorl  tonn  and  Jamestown 
weie  ciowded  «ith  troops,  and  steamed 
slo^^ly  Jftei  the  Merrimac  The  latter 
steamed  alon^  with  boldne'.s  until  she  was 
within  three  miles  of  the  Minnesota,  when 
the  Monitor  essayed  from  behind  the  lat- 
ter, and  proceeded  toward  the  Merrimac. 
It  should  here  be  mentioned,  that  when 
Lieutenant  Worden  first  arrived  in  the 
Eoads  and  was  informed  of  what  had 
occurred;  though  his  crew  were  suffering 
irom  exposure  and  loss  of  rest  from  a 
stormy  voyage  around  from  New  Yorli,  he 
at  once  made  preparations  for  taking  part 
in  whatever  might  talte  place  the  next  day. 
To  this  end,  the  Monitor  moved  up,  before 
daylight  on  Sunday  morning,  ami  took  a 
position  alongside  the  Minnesota,  lying 
between  the  latter  ship  and  the  fortress, 
whero  she  could  not  be  seen  by  the  enemy, 
but  was  ready,  with  steam  up,  to  slip  out. 

At  the  sudden  appearance  of  so  strange- 
looking  and  diminutive  a  craft  as  the  Mon- 
itor, the  confederate  monster  seemed  non- 
plussed, and  hesitated,  no  doubt  in  wonder- 
ment that  such  an  unaccountable  and 
apparently  insignificant  an  object  should 
be  making  so  bold  an  approach. 

The  Merrimac  now  closed  the  distance 
between  her  and  tlie  Monitor,  until  they 
were  within  a  mile  of  each  other.  Both 
batteries  stopped.  The  Merrimac  fired  a 
shot  at  the  Minnesota,  to  which  no  reply 
was  made.  She  then  fired  at  the  Monitor ; 
the  latter  replied,  hitting  the  Merrimac 
near  the  water-line.  The  Merrimac  then 
commenced  firing  very  rapidly,  first  frorn 
her  stern  gun  at  the  Monitor,  and  then 
her  broadside  guns,  occasionally  firing  a 
shot  at  the  Minnesota.  The  fight  went  on 
in  this  way  for  an  hour  or  two,  both  ves- 
sels exclianging  shots  pretty  freely.  Some- 
times the  Merrimac  would  retire,  followed 
by  the  Monitor,  and  sometimes  the  reverse. 

While  the  flght  between  the  batteries 
was  going  on,  one  hundred  solid  nine-inch 
shot  were  sent  wp  from  Fortress  Monroe 
on  the  steamer  Ranoocas  to  the  Minnesota. 
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At  a  quarter-past  ton  o'clock,  tlie  Merri- 
mac  and  Monitor  had  come  iato  pretty 
close  quarters,  the  former  giving  the  latter 
two  broadsides  in  succession.  It  was 
replied  to  promptly  hy  the  Honitor.  The 
firing  was  so  rapid  that  both  craft  were 
obscured  in  columns  of  white  smoke  for  a 
moment  or  more.  The  ramparts  of  the 
fort,  the  rigging  of  the  vessels  in  port,  the 
houses,  and  the  bend,  were  all  crowded 
with  sailors,  soldiers  and  civilians.  When 
the  rapid  firing  alluded  to  took  place,  these 
spectators  were  singularly  silent,  as  if 
doubtful  as  to  the  result.  Their  impatience 
was  soon  removed  hy  the  full  figure  of  the 
Monitor,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying 
at  her  stern,  steaming  around  the  Merri- 
mac,  moving  with  the  ease  of  a  duck  ou 
the  water.  The  distance  between  the  ves- 
sels was  forty  feet.  In  this  circuit,  the 
Monitor's  guns  were  not  idle,  as  she  fired 
shot  after  shot  into  her  antagonist,  two  of 
which  penetrated  the  monster's  sides. 

At  eleven,  a.  m.,  the  Minnesota  opened 
fire,  and  assisted  the  Monitor  in  engaging 
the  Merrimac.  She  fired  nine-inch  solid 
shot  with  good  accuracy,  but  with  appar- 
ently little  effect.  TheMertimac  returned 
the  fire,  firing  shell,  one  of  which  struck 
and  exploded  the  boiler  of  the  gun-boat 
Dragon,  which  was  alongside  the  Minne- 
sota, endeavoring  to  get  her  off.  For  the 
next  hour,  the  battle  raged  fiercely  between 
the  Merrimac  on  the  one  side,  and  her 
antagonists,  the  Monitor,  Minnesota,  aud 
Whitehall,  but  with  no  important  result. 
The  Minnesota  being  the  best  mark  for 
the  Merrimac,  the  latter  fired  at  her  fre- 
quently, alternately  giving  the  Monitor  a 
shot.  The  Merrimac  made  several  attempts, 
also,  to  run  at  full  speed  past  the  Monitor, 
to  attack  and  run  down  the  Minnesota. 
All  these  attempts  were  parried,  as  it  were, 
by  the  Monitor.  In  one  of  these  attempts 
by  the  Merrimac,  she  tan  her  prow  or  ram 
with  iull  force  against  the  side  of  the 
Monitor;  but  it  only  had  the  effect  of 
careening  the  latter  vessel  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  Yorktown  and  Patrick  Henry 
kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  Monitor. 
The  former  vessel,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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fight,  liad  tlie  temerity  to  come  within 
respectable  range  of  the  Monitor.  The 
latter  fired  one  shot  at  her,  which  carried 
away  her  pilot-house,  and  caused  her  to  lose 
no  time  io  retiring. 

As  the  Monitor  carried  hut  two  guna, 
whilst  the  Merrimac  had  eight,  of  course 
she  received  two  or  three  shots  for  every 
one  she  gave.  The  fight  raged  hotly  on 
hoth  sides,  the  opposing  hatteries  moving 
around  each  other  with  great  skill,  ease, 
and  dexterity.  The  Merrimac,  though  the 
strongest,  did  not  move  with  the  alertness 
of  her  antagonist ;  hence  the  Monitor  had 
the  advantage  of  taking  choice  of  position. 
At  a  quarter  before  twelve  o'clock,  noon. 
Lieutenant  Hepburn,  the  signal  ofBcor  on 
the  ramparts  at  Fortress  Monroe,  reported 
to  General  Wool  that  the  Monitor  had 
pierced  the  sides  of  the  Merrimac,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  latter  was  in  full  retreat. 
Whether  true,  or  not,  that  the  Merrimac'a 
armor  had  actually  been  penetrated,  her 
iron  prow  had  become  so  wrenched  in 
striking  the  sides  of  her  antagonist,  that 
the  timbers  within  were  started,  and  the 
vessel  leaked  badly.  The  little  Monitor 
followed  the  retreating  Merrimao  until  she 
got  well  inside  Sewall's  Point,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Minnesota.  It  is  probable 
that  the  pursuit  would  have  been  con- 
tinued still  farther,  hut  Lieutenant  Worden 
had  previously  had  his  eyes  injured,  and  it 
was  felt  that,  as  so  much  depended  on  the 
Monitor,  it  was  imprudent  to  expose  her 
unnecessarily.  At  tho  time  he  was  injured, 
Lieutenant  Worden  was  looking  out  of  the 
eye-holes  of  the  pilot-house,  which  were 
simply  horizontal  slips,  half  an  inch  wide. 
A  round  shot  struck  against  these  slits  as 
Lieutenant  Worden  was  looking  through, 
causing  some  acalings  from  the  iron  and 
fragments  of  cement  to  fly  with  great  force 
against  his  eyes,  utterly  blinding  him  for 
some  days,  and  permanently  destroying 
the  power  of  his  left  eye.  Stunned  by 
the  concussion,  he  was  carried  away 
helpless. 

On  recovering  sufficiently  to  speak,  he 
asked — 

"Have  IsavedlAe  Minnesota?" 


"  Yes,  and  tvkipped  tJie  Merrimac,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  Then  I  don't  care  what  becomes  ofTiie," 
said  Lieutenant  Worden. 

Ko  other  real  damage  was  received  by 
the  Monitor,  during  the  action  ;  tho  deep- 
est indentation  received  by  her  was  on 
the  side,  amounting  to  four  and  one-half 
inches;  on  the  turret,  the  deepest  was  one 
and  one-half  inches ;  and  on  the  deck,  one- 
half  inch.  The  Merrimac,  in  addition  to 
the  injury  already  mentioned,  had  her 
anchor  and  flag-staff  shot  away,  her  smoke- 
stack and  steam-pipe  riddled,  two  of  her 
crew  killed  and  eight  wounded,  including 
her  commander,  Buchanan.  The  latter 
officer  went  out  on  his  deck,  was  seen  by 
the  federal  sharp-shooters  at  Camp  Butler, 
and  was  shot  with  a  minie  rifle  ball  in  his 
left  !eg,  which  maimed  him  for  life.  His 
exploits  gained  him  great  favor  at  the 
south,  and  he  was  subsequently  made 
Admiral  of  the  Confederate  States  navy. 
The  praises  of  Lieutenant  Worden  filled 
every  loyal  mouth,  and  he  was  successfully 
promoted  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  ser- 

Withdrawing  to  Norfolk,  the  Merrimac 
underwent  extensive  repairs  for  some 
weeks,  and  was  provided  with  ordnance  of 
great  power.  She  then  took  her  station 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  river,  guard- 
ing it,  and  threatening  the  United  States 
vessels  in  the  Koads,  but,  on  account  of 
some  defects  in  her  working,  not  ventur- 
ing an  attack.  Finally,  Norfolk  having 
surrendered  to  the  Union  forces,  May  10th, 
and  the  Merrimac  being  found  to  draw  too 
much  water  to  admit  of  her  being  removed 
up  the  river,  she  was  on  the  12th  aban- 
doned and  set  on  fire,  and  soon  after  blew 
up. 

The  loss  of  two  such  fine  war  vessels  as 
the  Cumberland  and  Congress,  with  some 
four  hundred  brave  men,  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  nation,  the  weight  of  which  was  only 
relieved  by  the  heroism  displayed  in  their 
defense.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
stances of  patriotic  devotion  ever  recorded 
in  our  own  or  any  other  nation's  naval  his- 
tory, is  that  which    narrates   the  closing 
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scene  on  board  the  Cum'berlan.d.  TTeither 
the  shots  of  the  Congress,  nor  of  the  Cum- 
berland, had  any  more  effect,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  the  iron-mailed  Merrimac,  than 
if  they  had  been  so  many  peas.  But  if 
they  could  have  kept  the  Merrimac  off,  she 
never  could  have  sunk  the  Cumberland. 
They  had  then  nothing  to  do  but  stand  and 
fight  and  die  like  men.  Buchanan  asked 
their  commander,  Lieutenant  Morris — 
"  Will  you  surrender  the  ship  ?  " 
"Never,"  said  Mociis,  "never  will  we 
surrender  the  ship." 

Buchanan  then  backed  his  huge  ram  off 
again,  and  the  Cumberland  fired  as  rapidly 
aa  she  could,  but  the  Merrimac  came  once 
more  and  ran  her  steel  beak  in;  and  now 
it  was  that  Buchanan  asked  Lieutenant 
Morris,  calling  him  by 


ider  that 


"Kever,"  said  Morris,  "sink  her  !  " 
The  remaining  act  in  this  startling 
drama  is  well  known.  The  guns  of  the 
Cumberland  were  coolly  manned,  loaded 
and  discharged,  while  the  vessel  was  in  a 
sinking  condition,  and  the  good  ship  went 
down  with  het  flag  flying  defiantly  at  the 
gaff, 

Similar  was  the  bravery  exhibited  on 
board  the  ill-fated  Congress.  The  father 
of  the  gallant  commander  of  that  ship 
(Lieutenant  Joseph  Smith),  who  lost  his 
life  in  that  terrible  encounter,  was  Com- 


modore Joseph  Smith,  of  Washington.  It 
appears  that  the  elder  Smith  had  exerted 
himself  specially  to  finish  the  work  on  the 
Monitor,  and  hasten  her  departure.  The 
son,  too,  had  written  repeatedly  to  the 
naval  authorities  at  Washington,  express- 
ing his  fears  for  the  consequences  of  an 
attack  from  the  Merrimac,  and  urging 
plana  for  guarding  against  it.  The  father 
knew  the  spirit  of  his  son,  and  that  the 
only  issue  of  a  battle  for  him  was  death  or 
victorj  "When  he  siw  theiefore  bj  the 
first  dispatch  from  Fortress  M  nroe  that 
the  Congress  had  riised  the  wh  te  Has;  he 
only  remarked  quietly  Joe  is  deid 
No  EomT.n  f  ither  e\  er  piid  a  nobler  or 
more  emphatu,  tiihute  of  confidence  to  a 
gallant  son  than  is  contained  m  the  Kords 
BO  uttered  nor  e^er  gave  thit  son  to  his 
country  with  more  cheerfi!  and 
entire  deiotion  The  sid  assur 
anoe  i*is  well  foundel  ihe  flag 
was  not   struck  until  lis  sjn  lad 

Not    less    conspi  uous   T\as    the 
conduct  of  Charles  Johnstot    1  oats 
wain  of  the  Congiess —  i  fine  speci 
men  of  the  thoiough  seanan  who 
hid  been  m  the  nivj  some  thirty 
odd  yoai  - — who  gieitly  excited  the 
admirition    of  the    officers  by  hia 
cool     unflinching     couiage       Sta 
tioned   in   the    ■very   midst  of   the 
lai-nage  committed  Ij   the   raking 
hre  of  the  Men  mio  he  ne^er  lost 
his  self  possession    ■ind  not   for    i 
loment  failed  to  cheer  on  and  enco  irage 
the  men       BI  nded  with  the  smol  e  and 
dust     ind    splashed  with   the   blood   and 
Lrama  li  his  si  ipmates  his  d    tring  woids 
of  enwuragemei  t  were  still  I  eiid      Aftei 
the  engagement    fiom  ■vsliith  he  escaped 
unwoundcd    1  is  kindness  and  cire  m  pro- 
viding for  the   removal  (f    the  wounded 
were  untiring      The  fact  has  aheadj  been 
mentioned  that  the  paymaster  of  the  Con 
gie  s    was    an    own   biotlei  of   the   con 
mander  of  the  Merumac       H  s  position 
na    one     f  extieme  agony  but  h  s  loyal 
heait  did  n  t  fad  h  n  Ju^t  lef  le  the 

sin^uii  ir\    el  gageme  it       si  1   [a\m  stei 
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Buclianai),  "  I  volaiiteered  mj  serv- 
ices to  Lieut.  Commanding  Joseph  B. 
Smith  for  duty  on  either  of  the  upper 
decks,  although  the  rebel  steamer  Mer- 
rimac  was  commanded  by  my  own 
brother,  when  I  received  an  order  to  take 
charge  of  the  berth-deck  division,  which 
order    I    promptly    obeyed,    and,    thank 
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!  to   my  beloved 


God,  I  did  somi 
country." 

The  character  of  this  contest  may  truly 
be  aaid  to  have  astonished  the  world,  and 
its  effect  haa  been  to  revolutionize  the 
principles  and  mode  of  naval  warfare,  ren- 
dering wooden  vessels  of  waa-  practically 
useless  for  active  service. 
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BATTLE  OF  ANTIETAM,  MD.— 1. 


Bloodiest  Day  That  America  Ever  Saw. — Nearly  One  Hundred  Thousand  Men  on  Each  Side. — General 
MoClellan  Declares  on  the  Field  that  it  is  "  the  Battle  of  the  War."— Four  Miles  and  Fourteen  Hours 
of  Fighting  and  Slaughter  — The  Shook  and  "  Glory  "  of  War  on  a  Colossal  Scale, — Obstinate  Brav- 
ery of  the  Contending  Foes. — Some  of  the  Kesiments  Almost  Annihilated. — The  Union  Troops 
Hold  the  Disputed  Ground.— Lee'a  Great  Military  Object, — His  Troope  Bnter  Maryland. — Frowning 
Masses  of  Soldiery. — Surrender  of  Harper'a  Ferry. — MoClellan's  Army  in  Motion, — He  Attacks  the 
Enemy  in  Position.— Hooker  Leads  the  Advance, — He  is  Shot  and  Disabled. — Death  of  General 
Mansfield. — Other  Union  Generals  Wounded. — Reno's  Untimely  End. — Rain  of  Shot  and  Shell — 
Various  Fortunes  of  the  Day. — Close  and  Stem  Ordeal  — Feat  of  Burnside's  Corps. — Their  Struggle 
for  the  Hill. — A  Fearful  Crisis  with  Genera!  Burnaide. — He  Aaka  for  Re-enfbrcements. — McClellan's 
Memorable  Eeply. — Driving  the  Enemy  en  masse, — Forty  of  their  Colors  Taken. — The  After-Scene 
of  Horror. 


L  EA\  \  and  melancholy  as  was  tlie  Joss  of  life 
atten  ling  the  bloody  hattle  of  Antietam,  on  the 
17th  of  Septemher,  1862,  between  the  Union 
and  confederate  armies — numbering  about  one 
hundred  thousand  brave  soldiers  each — and  com- 
mai  ded,  respectively,  by  General  McClellan  and 
General  Lee,  a  burden  of  anxiety  was  rolled  of£ 
!  loyal  beaits  of  the  North,  when,  on  the 
eyening  of  that  day,  there  came  from  General 
Hooker  the  following  thrilling  dispatch,  dated 
at  Centteville,  Md. : 

A  great  battle  has  been  fought,  and  we  are 
victorious.  I  had  the  honor  to  open  it  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  it  continued  until  ten  o'clock  this 
mornmg,  when  I  was  wounded,  and  compelled 
to  ijx.  it  the  field.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
gce\t  violence  on  botli  sides.  The  carnage  has 
leen  iwful.  I  only  regret  that  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  operations  until  they 
were  concluded,  for  I  had  counted  on  either  eap- 
tuimg  their  iimy  oi  driving  them  into  the  Potomac.  My  wound  has  been  painful,  but 
it  18  not  one  thit  will  be  likely  to  lay  me  up      I  was  shot  through  the  foot," 

One  great  object  of  General  Lee,  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  was  to  possess 
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himself  of  Harper's  Ferry,  as  tlie  base  of 
future  and  more  important  operations.  To 
this  end,  the  confederate  forces  under  Gen- 
erals Jackson,  Longstreet,  and  Hill,  en- 
tered Frederick,  Md.,  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  and  occupied  all  thu  adjoining 
country,  their  right  resting  on  the  Mono- 
cacy  river.  The  federal  army,  which  with 
the  exception  of  about  fourteen  thousand 
men  at  Harper's  Ferry,  had  been  concen- 
trated near  Washington,  and  had  been 
placed  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  McClcllan,  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Passing  up  the  Potomac,  they 
inttrpoaod  in  force  between  the  confeder- 
ates and  the  fords  by  which  thay  had 
•Tossed,  threatening  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat in  case  they  should  be  defeated. 
Perceiving  this,  the  confederates  aban- 
doned Frederick,  and  went  northward  to 
Hagerstown,  which  was  occupied  Septem- 
ber 11th.  A  strong  body  was  then  sent  to 
attack  Harper's  Ferry.  The  assault  was 
opened  on  the  12th  and  continued  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  federal  troops 
were  driven  from  the  heights  on  the  Mary- 
land side.  On  Monday  morning  the  place 
was  fairly  surrounded,  and  fire  was  opened 
from  seven  or  eight  different  points.  On 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  Colonel  Miles, 
commander  at  Harper's  Ferry,  ordered  the 
white  flag  to  be  raised,  to  General  Jackson; 
a  few  moments  after,  he  was  struck  by  a 
shot  which  mortally  wounded  him.  The 
cavalry,  numbering  some  two  thousand, 
who  had  been  at  the  Ferry,  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy's  lines  and  escaped; 
the  remainder  of  the  troops,  to  the  number 
of  about  eleven  thousand,  surrendered,  and 
were  immediately  paroled.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  place  was  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  the  confederates,  though  they 
retained  it  but  for  one  day ;  the  bridge 
over  the  Potomac  not  being  destroyed 
enabled  them  to  cross  the  river,  and  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  which  fol- 
'  lowed  on  the  17th, 

A  close  pursuit  was  kept  up  by  the  fed- 
eral army,  and,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  the  advance  — the  right  and 
center  under  Hooker  and  Reno,  the  left 


under  Franldin — came  up  with  the  enemy, 
who  were  strongly  posted  on  the  crest  of 
the  South  Mountain,  commanding  the  road 
to  Hagerstown.  The  attack  on  both  wings, 
which  lasted  from  noon  until  nightfall,  re- 
sulted in  forcing  the  confederates  from  all 
their  positions,  so  that  they  retreated  during 
the  night  in  the  direction  of  "William sport. 
In  this  action.  General  Eeno  was  killed. 
Having  hastily  abandoned  Harper's  Ferry, 
the  confederates  re-crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  joined  the  main  body  under  Lee. 

In  the  meantime,  McClellan  had  defi- 
nitely made  bis  arrangements  for  giving 
battle  to  the  opposing  hosts.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  plan,  as  detailed  by  McClel- 
lan, in  his  official  report.  Hooker's  corps, 
consisting  of  Eickett's  and  Doubleday's 
divisions,  and  the  Pennsylvania  reserves, 
under  Meade,  was  sent  across  the  Antie- 
tam creek,  by  a  ford  and  bridge  to  the 
right  of  Kedysville,  with  orders  to  attack, 
and,  if  possible,  turn  the  enemy's  left. 
Mansfield,  with  his  corps,  was  sent  in  the 
evening  to  support  Hooker.  Arrived  in 
position,  Meade's  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania reserves,  which  was  at  the  head  of 
Hooker's  corps,  became  engaged  in  a  sharp 
contest  with  the  enemy,  which  lasted  until 
after  dark,  when  it  bad  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing in  a  portion  of  the  opposing  line,  and 
held  the  ground.  At  daylight  the  contest 
was  renewed  between  Hooker  and  the 
enemy  in  his  front.  Hooker's  attack  was 
successful  for  a  time,  but  masses  of  the 
enemy,  thrown  upon  his  corps,  checked  it. 
Mansfield  brought  up  his  corps  to  Hook- 
er's support,  when  the  two  corps  drove  the 
enemy  back,  the  gallant  and  distinguished 
veteran  Mansfield  losing  his  life  in  the 
effort.  General  Hooker  was,  unhappily, 
about  this  time  wounded,  and  compelled  to 
leave  the  field,  where  his  services  had 
been  conspicuous  and  important.  About 
an  hour  after  this  time,  Sumner's  corps, 
consisting  of  Sedgwick's,  Richardson's,  and 
French's  divisions,  arrived  on  the  field — 
Richardson's  some  time  after  tlie  other 
two,  as  he  was  unable  to  start  as  soon  as 
they.  Sedgwick,  on  the  right,  penetrated 
the  woods  in  front  of  Hooker's  and  Mans- 
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field's  fcroqpa,  French  and  Richardson 
were  placed  to  the  left  of  Sedgwick,  thus 
attacking  the  onemy  toward  their  left 
center.  Crawford's  iind  Sedgwick's  lines, 
however,  yielded  to  a  destnictive  fire  of 
masses  of  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  and, 
suffering  greatly,  (Generals  Sedgwick  and 
Crawford  being  among  the  wounded,)  their 
troops  fell  back  in  disorder ;  they,  never- 
theless, rallied  in  the  woods.  The  enemy's 
advance  was,  however,  entirely  checked 
by  the  destructive  fire  of  our  artillery. 
Franklin,  who  had  been  directed  the  day 
before  to  join  the  main  army  with  two 
divisions,  arrived  on  the  field  from  Browns- 
ville about  an  hour  after,  and  Smith's 
division  replaced  Crawford's-  and  Sedg- 
wick'slines.     Advancing  steadily,  it  swept 


over  th    g        d  j    1 1    t  b  t 
nently     t  1  ih    d 

and  E    h    d  t         1  w 


able    1 


th 


p      d    1      t 


f  r  ench 


they  Id        gdl     tly 

wound  d  b      g  C  1  E    b     1 

TI  d  t  f  th    g     (    y     G  neral 

McCI  11  )  tl  ght  t  d  th  mid- 
dle of  th  ft  tw  II  t  d  g  the 
succe  t  d  f  m  tl  y  by  the 
stuht  b  y  f  th  t  p  t  this 
time  [  g  &  -f-  ker's, 
and  M  fill  r  h  1  1  t  1  vily, 
several  general  officers  having  been  carried 


from  the  field.  I  was  at  one  time  com- 
pelled to  draw  two  brigades  from  Porter's 
corps  (the  reserve)  to  strengthen  the  right. 
This  left  for  the  reserve  the  small  division 
of  regulars  who  had  been  engaged  in  sup- 
porting during  the  day  the  batteries  in  the 
center,  and  a  single  brigade  of  Morell's 
division.  The  effect  of  Burnside's  move- 
ment on  the  enemy's  right  was  to  prevent 
the  further  massing  of  their  troops  on 
their  left,  and  wo  held  what  we  had  gained. 
Burnside's  corps,  consisting  of  Wilcox's, 
Sturgis's,  and  Rodman's  divisions,  and 
Cox's  Kanawha  division,  was  intmstod 
with  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  the 
bridge  across  the  Antietam,  near  Eohr- 
back's  farm,  and  assaulting  the  enemy's 
right,  the  order  having  heen  communicated 
to  him  at  ten  a.  m.  The  valley  of  the 
Antietaai,  at  and  near  the  bridge,  is  nar- 
row, with  high  banks.  On  the  right  of 
the  stream  the  bank  is  wooded,  and  com- 
mands the  approaches  both  to  the  bridge 
and  the  ford.  The  steep  slopes  of  the 
bank  were  lined  with  rifie-pits  and  breast- 
works of  rails  and  stones.  These,  together 
with  the  woods,  were  filled  with  the  enemy's 
infantry,  while  their  batteries  completely 
commanded  and  enfiladed  the  bridge  and 
ford  and  their  approaches.  The  advance  of 
the  troops  brought  on  an  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary contest,  and  from  the  great  natu- 
ral advantages  of  the  position,  it  was 
nearly  one  o'clock  before  the  heights  on 
the  right  bank  were  carried.  At  about 
three  o'clock,  p.  ii.,  the  corps  again  ad- 
vanced, and  with  success,  driving  the 
enemy  before  it,  and  pushing  nearly  to 
Sharpshurg,  while  the  left,  after  a  hard 
encounter,  also  compelled  the  enemy  to  re- 
tire before  it.  The  enemy  here,  however, 
were  speedily  re-enforced,  and  with  over- 
whelming masses.  New  batteries  of  their 
artillery,  also,  were  brought  np  and  opened. 
It  became  evident  that  our  force  was  not 
sufRcient  to  enable  the  advance  to  reach 
the  town,  and  the  order  was  given  to  retire 
to  the  cover  of  the  hill,  which  was  taken 
from  the  enemy  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

Of  these  brilliant  movements,  thus  so 
briefly  referred  to  by  General  McClellan, 
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a  most  graphic  and  admirable  account  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Saialley,  a  brdliant 
writer  and  an  eye-witness,  for  the  New 
York  Tribune,  a  poction  of  which  is  here 
transcribed. 

After  describing  the  gloomy  condition 
of  the  federal  troops  on  the  right  at  one 
o'clock,  Mr.  SmaJley  says :  All  that  had 
been  gained  in  front  ha^  been  lost  1  The 
enemy's  batteries,  which,  if  advanced  and 
served  vigorously,  might  have  made  sad 
work  with  the  closely-massed  troops,  were 
fortunately  either  partially  disabled  oi 
short  of  ammunition.  Sumner  was  confi- 
dent that  he  could  hold  his  own,  but  an- 


other  advance  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
be  too  much  exhausted  to  attack.  At  this 
crisis  Eranklin  came  up  with  fresh  troops 
and  formed  on  the  left.  Slocum,  com- 
manding one  division  of  the  corps,  was 
sent  forward  along  the  slopes  lying  noder 
the  first  ranges  of  rebel  hills,  while  Smith, 
commanding  the  other  division,  was  or- 
dered to  retake  the  cornfields  and  woods 
which  all  day  had  been  so  hotly  contested. 
It  was  done  in  the  handsomest  style.  His 
Maine  and  Vermont  regiments  and  the 
rest  went  forward  on  the  run,  and,  cheer- 
ing as  they  went,  swept  like  an  avalanche 
through  the  cornfields,  fell  upon  the  woods, 
cleared  them  in  ten  minutes,  and  held 
them.       They    were    not   again    retaken. 


The  field  and  its  ghastly  harvest  which 
the  reaper  had  gathered  in  these  fata! 
hours  finally  remained  with  ua.  Four 
times  it  had  been  lost  and  won. 

The  splendid  feat  of  Burnside  holding 
the  hill  was  one  of  the  memorable  deeds  on 
that  day  of  earnest  action.  At  four  o'clock 
(saya  Mr.  Smalley,)  McClellan  sent  simul- 
taneous orders  to  Burnside  and  ^Franklin  ; 
to  the  former  to  advance  and  carry  the 
batteries  in  his  front  at  all  hazards  and  at 
any  cost ;  to  the  latter,  to  carry  the  woods 
next  in  front  of  him  to  the  right,  which 
the  rebels  still  held.  The  order  to  Frank- 
lin, however,  was  practically  counter- 
manded, in  consequence  of  a  message  from 
General  Sumner,  that  if  Franklin  went  on 
and  was  repulsed,  his  own  corps  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  reorganized  to  be  depended 
on  as  a  reserve.  Burnside  obeyed  the 
order  most  gallantly.  Getting  his  troops 
well  in  hand,  and  sending  a  portion  of  his 
artillery  to  the  front,  he  advanced  them 
with  rapidity  and  the  most  determined 
vigor,  straight  up  the  hill  in  front,  on  top 
of  which  the  confederates  had  maintained 
their  most  dangerous  battery.  The  move- 
ment was  in  plain  view  of  McClellan'a 
position,  and  as  Franklin  on  the  other  side 
sent  his  batteries  into  the  field  about  the 
same  time,  the  battle  seemed  to  open  in 
all  directions  with  greater  activity  than 
ever.  The  fight  in  the  ravine  was  in  full 
progress,  the  batteries  which  Porter  sup- 
ported were  firing  with  new  vigor,  Frank- 
lin was  blazing  away  on  the  right,  and 
every  hill-top,  ridge,  and  piece  of  woods 
along  the  whole  line  was  crested  and  veiled 
with  white  clouds  of  smoke.  All  day  had 
been  clear  and  bright  since  the  early 
cloudy  morning,  and  now  this  whole  mag- 
nificent, unequaled  scene,  shone  with  the 
splendor  of  an  afternoon  September  sun. 
Four  miles  of  battle,  its  glory  all  visible, 
its  horrors  all  veiled,  the  fate  of  the  re- 
publie  hanginf)  on  the  hour — could  any 
one  be  insensible  to  its  grandeur  ?  There 
are  two  hills  on  the  left  of  the  road,  the 
furthest  the  lowest.  The  rebels  have  bat^ 
teries  on  both.  Burnside  is  ordered  to  carry 
the  nearest  to  him,  which  is  the  furthest 
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from  the  road.  His  gtitis  opening  first 
from  this  new  position  in  front,  soon 
entirely  controlled  and  silenced  the  ene- 
my's artillery.  The  infantry  came  on  at 
once,  moving  rapidly  and  steadily  up, 
long  dark  lines,  and  broad  dark  masses, 
being  plainly  visible  without  a  glass  as 
thoy  moved  over  the  green  hill-side. 
Underneath  was  a  tumult  of  wagons, 
guDS,  horses,  and  men  flying  at  speed 
down  the  road.  Blue  flashes  of  smolse 
burst  now  and  then  among  them,  a 
horse  or  a  man  or  a  half-dozen  went 
down,  and  then  the  whirlwind  swept  on. 
The  hill  was  carried,  hut  could  it  he 
held?  The  rehel  columns,  before  seen 
moving  to  the  left,  increased  their  pace. 
The  guns,  on  the  hill  above,  sent  an 
angry  tempest  of  shell  down  among 
Buruside's  guns  and  men.  He  had 
formed  his  columns  apparently  in  the 
near  angles  of  two  fields  bordering  the 
road — high  ground  about  them  every- 
where except  in  rear.  In  another  mo- 
ment a  rebel  battle-line  appears  on  the 
brow  of  the  ridge  above  them,  moves 
swiftly  down  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
g  and  though  met  by  incessant  discharges 
of  musketry,  of  wliich  we  plainly  see 
the  flashes,  does  not  fire  a  gun.  White 
spaces  show  where  men  are  falling,  but 
they  close  up  instantly,  and  still  the 
line  advances.  The  brigades  of  Burn- 
side  are  in  heavy  column  j  they  will  not 
give  way  before  a  bayonet  charge  in  line. 
The  rebels  think  twice  before  they  dash 
into  these  hostile  masses.  Tliere  is  a 
halt ;  the  rebel  left  gives  way  and  scat- 
ters over  the  field;  the  rest  stand  fast 
and  fire.  More  infantry  comes  up ; 
Burnside  is  outnumbered,  fianked,  com- 
pelled to  yield  the  hill  he  took  so  bravely. 
His  position  is  no  longer  one  of  attack; 
he  defends  himself  with  unfaltering 
firmness,  but  he  sends  to  McClellan  for 
help.  McClellan's  glass  for  the  last  half 
hour  has  seldom,  been  turned  away  from 
tie  left  He  sees  clearly  enough  that 
Burns  de  is  pre  sed — needs  no  messen- 
ger to  tell  him  th-vt  His  face  grows 
darker   nith    ans  ous  thought,      look- 
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■mg  duwii  mto  the  valley,  inhere  fifteen 
tIiouaa.nd  troops  are  lying,  he  turns  a  half- 
questiomng  look  on  Fitz  John  Porter, 
who  stands  Ly  his  aide,  gravely  scan- 
ning the  field.  They  are  Poiter's  troops 
below,  aie  fresh,  and  only  impatient  to 
«hare  m  this  fight  But  Potter  slowly 
shakes  his  head,  and  one  may  believe  that 
tlie  same  thought  is  passing  through  the 
nimds  of  both  generals — 

"Then  "'^  '^'^  ""'2/  reserves  of  the 
ai'mtj  ;  they  cannot  be  spared." 

MeCJellan  remounts  his  horse,  and  with 
Porter  and  a  dozen  ofBcers  of  his  staff  rides 
away  to  the  lett  in  Burnsido  8  directi  n 
Sykes  meets  them  on  the  road — ^  good 
soldier,  wh  se  oiinion  is  worth  takicg 
The  tliiee  generila  t.lk  Irieily  together 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  moment  hts  me 
when  evei^tliLj,  ii  \y  turn  on  oni,  oiJer 


given  or  withheiii,  when  the  history  of  the 
battle  is  only  to  be  written  in  tlioughts 
and  purposes  and  words  of  the  General. 
Eurnside's  messenger  rides  np.  Hia  mes- 
sage is— 

"  I  want  troops  and  guns.  If  you  do 
not  spare  tliem,  I  cannot  hold  my  position 
for  half  an  hour." 

McClellan's  only  answer  for  the  moment 
is  a  glance  at  the  western  sky.  Then  he 
turns  and  says  very  slowly — 

"  Tell  General  Bumside  that  this  is  the 
battle  of  the  war.  He  must  hold  his 
ground  till  dark  at  any  cost.  I  will  send 
liim  Miller's  battery.  I  can  do  nothing 
more.     I  have  no  infantry." 

Then,  as  the  messenger  was  riding 
away,  he  called  him  back : 


"TellLim  if  he  caw  not  hold  his  ground, 
then  the  bridge  to  the  last  man! — always 
the  bridge !  If  the  bridge  is  lost,  all  is 
lost." 

The  sun  was  already  down ;  not  half  an 
hour  of  daylight  was  left.  Till  Burnside'a 
message  came,  it  had  seemed  plain  to  every 
one  that  the  battle  could  not  he  finished 
to-day.  None  suspected  how  near  was  the 
peril  of  defeat,  of  sudden  attack  on  ex- 
hausted forces— how  vital  to  the  safety  of 
the  army  and  the  nation  were  those  fifteen 
thousand  waiting  troops  of  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter in  the  hollow.  But  the  rebels  halted 
mitead  of  ]  ushing  on ;  their  vindictive  can- 
1  onide  d  ed  away  as  the  light  faded.  Be- 
fore it  was  quite  dark,  the  battle  was  over. 

With  the  day,  (says  the  official  report  of 
tl  e  commanding  general,)  closed  this 
memorable  battle,  in  which,  perhaps, 
neirly  two  hundred  thousand  men  were 
for  fjuiteen  hours  engaged  in  combat 
Wo  had  attacked  the  enemy  ia  position, 
dm  en  them  from  their  line  on  one  flank, 
and  secured  a  footing  within  it  on  the 
other.  Under  the  depression  of  previous 
reverses,  we  had  achieved  a  victory  over  an 
adversary  invested  with  the  prestige  of 
former  successes  and  inflated  with  a  recent 
triumph.  Our  forces  slept  that  night  con- 
querors on  a  field  won  by  their  valor,  and 
covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the 
enemy. 

This  has  been  called  tJie  bloodiest  day 
that  America  evm-  saw,  and  the  fighting 
was  followed  by  the  most  appalling  sights 
upon  the  battle-field.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
the  ground  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  the  dying  in  greater  numbers  or 
in  more  shocking  attitudes.  The  faces  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  tlie  battle  were, 
after  more  than  a  day's  exposure,  so  black 
that  no  one  would  ever  have  suspected 
that  they  were  once  white.  All  looked 
like  negroes,  and  as  theylayin  piles  where 
they  had  fallen,  one  upon  another,  they 
filled  the  bystanders  with  a  sense  of  horror. 
In  the  i-oad,  they  lay  scattered  all  around, 
and  the  stench  which  arose  from  the 
bodies  decomposing  in  the  sun  was  almost 
unendurable.     Passing  along  the  turnpike 
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from  SliarpsLurg  to  Hagerstown,  tliat 
night,  it  required  the  greatest  cure  to  keep 
one's  horse  from  trampling  upon  the  dead, 
so  thickly  were  they  strewn  aiouiid  Al  ly 
the  line  for  not  more  thin  a  single  mile  at 
leist  one  tl  ou&and  five  hundred  thtie  lay 
unbur  e  i 

Such  a  spectaJe  v,as  m  keeping  of 
couiie  with  the  terrible  carnage  incident 
to  such  1  prolonged  and  constant  contest 
hetneen  two  su  h  vist  armies  The  loss 
of  the  unim  forces  in  this  battle  was 
according  to  Geneial  M  Clellan  two  thou 
sand  and  fen  k  lied  nine  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixteen  wounled  and  one 
thousand  and  foitj  tl  ree  missmg  and 
their  totil  loss  in  the  battles  of  the  14th 
and  17th  amounted  t)  fourteen  thoiiaai  d 
se^en  hundred  ind  ninety  four  Ot  the 
confederates  1  illed  ahout  three  thousand 
were  luiied  Ij    the  unioi     t      in  1  their 


^.  J^^^-^c 


total  loss  in  the  two  battles  was  estimated 
by  General  McClellan  at  four  thousand 
killed,  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-two  wounded,  and  five  thousand 
prisoners,  besides  stragglers  sufficient  to 
make  the  number  amount  to  some  thirty 
thousand.  From  the  time  the  union 
troops  first  encountered  the  confederates  in 
Maryland  until  the  latter  were  driven  hack 
into  Virginia,  (says  McClellan,)  we  cap- 
tured thirteen  guns,  sei 
limbers,  two  field  forges, 
ies,  thirty-nine  colors,  and  one  signal  flag; 
the  union  army  lost  neither  gun  nor  color. 


The  confederates  also  lost  three  of  their 
bravest  generals,  Starke,  Branch,  and 
Anderson 

General  Renj  s  death  was  a  severe  blow 
to  tl  e  union  irmy  He  had  been  most 
iictue  ill  day  feanng  no  danger,  and 
ppearing  to  be  everywhere  at  the  same 
t  mc  '^ofe  up  to  seven  o'clock,  no  one 
dreimed  of  huch  a  disaster  as  was  to  hap- 
pen He  with  Lis  staff,  was  standing  a 
little  back  of  the  wood  on  a  field,  the  con- 
f  derate  foices  being  lirectly  in  front.  A 
1  od>  ot  his  troops  neie  just  before  him, 
an  I  at  this  point  the  fire  o£  the  confeder- 
ates was  duected  A  minie-ball  struck 
him  and  went  thiough  his  body.  He  fell, 
and  ficm  the  first  appeared  to  have  a 
knowledge  that  he  coild  not  survive  the 
woun  1  he  had  tereived  He  was  instantly 
e  rried  with  the  gieatcst  care,  to  the  rear, 
followed  bj  a  number  of  the  officers,  and 
attended  by  the  division  surgeon.  Doctor 
Cuttei  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  was  laid 
under  a  tree ;  he  died  witliout  the  least 
movement,  a  few  mil  utes  after.  The 
grief  of  the  officers  at  this  calamity  was 
heart-rending.  The  old  soldier,  just  come 
from  the  scene  of  carnage,  with  death  star- 
ing him  in  the  face  on  every  side,  here 
knelt  and  wept  like  a  child;  indeed,  no 
eye  was  dry  among  those  present.  Thus 
died  one  of  the  bravest  generals  that  was 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  death  was  received  by  all 
with  the  greatest  sorrow,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  but  few  could  take  the  place 
of  so  able  and  brave  an  officer.  The  com- 
mand of  the  corps  devolved  upon  General 
Cox,  who,  from  that  time,  directed  the 
movements  of  the  army. 

The  fighting  qualities  of  the  southern 
soldiers,  in  this  battle,  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  fact  that  the  Fiftieth  Georgia  regi- 
ment lost  nearly  all  their  commissioned 
officers,  and  that  at  night,  after  the  hattle, 
only  fifty-five  men,  of  the  whole  regiment, 
remained  fit  for  duty,— nor  did  they  have 
anything  to  eat  and  drink  for  more  than 
forty-eight  hours.  This  regiment  was 
posted  in  a  narrow  path,  washed  out  into 
a  regular  gully,  and  was  fired  into  by  the 
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unionists  from  the  front,  the  rear  and  left 
flank.  The  men  stood  their  ground  un- 
waveringly, returning  fire  until  nearly 
two-thirds  of  their  number  lay  dead  or 
wounded  in  that  lane.  Out  of  two  huii- 
<lred  and  ten  carried  into  the  fight,  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  leaa  than  twenty  minutes. 
The  slaughter  was  horrible.  When  or- 
dered to  retreat,  the  living  could  scarcely 
extricate  themselves  from  the  dead  and 
wounded  lying  around — a  man  could  have 
walked  from  the  head  of  the  line  to  the 
foot  on  their  bodies.  The  survivors  of  the 
regiment  retreated  very  orderly  back  to 
where  General  Anderson's  brigade  rested. 
The  brigade  suffered  terribly.  James's 
South  Carolina  battalion  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated. 

There  were  not  wanting,  also,  incidents 
of  that  class  which  show  the  qualities  of 
Itidicrousness  and  cunning  in  human  na- 
ture, as,  for  instance,  the  following : 

The  New  York  One  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enth regiment  supported  Cotheren's  bat- 
tery ;  and,  daring  the  hottest  part  of  the 
fight,  the  confederates  massed  themselves 


opposite  the 
Cotheren's 
short  of 


mion  front,  for  an  assault  on 
osition.  The  battery  was 
mition,  and  so  reserved  their 
fire,  while  throughout  the  whole  field  there 
came  a  lull  in  the  tumult.  The  confeder- 
ates advanced  in  a  solid  mass,  with  a  pre- 
cision of  movement  perfectly  beautiful. 
It  was  a  moment  which  tried  the  nerves  of 
the  bravest.  In  the  meantime,  one  of  the 
lads, — a  noted  sporting  character — becom- 
ing quite  interested  in  the  affair,  had 
climbed  a  rock  where  he  could  view  the 
whole  scene.  He  occupied  the  place,  un- 
mindful of  the  buUeta  which  were  buzzing 
like  bees  all  around.  The  confederates 
came  on  until  the  unionists  could  see  their 
faces,  and  then  Cotheren  poured  the  canis- 
ter into  tiicm.  The  advancing  column 
was  literally  torn  to  pieces  hy  the  fire. 
At  this,  the  lad  on  the  rock  became  almost 
frantic  in  his  demonstrations  of  delight, 
and  as  one  of  the  battery  sections  sent  a 
shrapnel  which  mowed  down  in  an  instant 
a  long  row  o£  confederates,  he  swung  his 


cap,  and,  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  by 
the  flying  enemy,  shouted  out,  "  Bull-e-e- 
e-e  !  Set  'em  up  on  the  other  alley  1 " 

General  Sumner  had  a  son,  a  captain  on 
his  staff,  who  was  but  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  During  the  battle,  when  the  bullets 
were  whistling  around  the  general's  ears, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  send  the  young 
man  upon  a  mission  of  duty  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  field.  After  giving  him  the 
requisite  instructions,  the  general  em- 
braced him  and  said,  "  Good-by,  Sammy." 
"  Good-by,  father,"  was  the  response,  and 
the  captain  rode  forth  upon  his  mission. 
On  his  return  from  his  perilous  errand,  the 
fond  father  grasped  his  hand,  with  the 
simple  remark,  "How  d'ye  do,  Sammy  ?  " 
The  spectators  of  this  filial  scene  were 
much  affected. 

A  union  soldier  belonging  to  a  New 
York  regiment  was  wounded  in  the  should- 
ers. After  dark,  missing  his  regiment,  he 
became  lost  in  the  woods,  and  went  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy.  Seeing  a  party  of 
men  ahead,  he  called  out,  "  What  regiment 
do  you  belong  to  ? "  They  answered, 
"  The  Third  South  Carolina.  What  doyou 
belong  to  ?  "  "  The  Tentli  Virginia,"  was 
the  ready  and  apt  reply  ;  saying  which,  he 
moved  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
soon  joined  some  union  soldiers.     His  wits 

The  report  of  this  battle  by  Mr.  Smal- 
ley,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  pro- 
nounced by  General  Hooker,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  George  Wilkes  (himself  an 
accomplished  journalist),  a  perfect  repro- 
duction of  the  scene  and  all  its  incidents. 
In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  if 
he  knew  who  the  Tribune  reporter  was, 
General  Hooker  said :  "  I  saw  him  first 
upon  the  battle-field,  when  we  were  in  the 
hottest  portion  of  the  fight,  early  in  the 
morning.  My  attention  was  then  attracted 
to  a  civilian,  who  sat  upon  his  horse,  in 
advance  of  my  whole  staff  ;  and  though  he 
was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  and  the  shot 
and  shell  were  striking  and  sputtering 
around  us  like  so  much  hail,  he  sat  gazing 
on  the  strife  as  steady  and  undisturbed  as 
if  he  were  in  a  quiet  theater,  looking  at  a 
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scene  upon  the  stage.  In  all  the  experi- 
ence which  I  have  had  of  war,  I  never  saw 
the  most  experienced  and  veteran  soldier 
exhibit  more  tranquil  fortitude  and  un- 
shaken valor  than  was  exhibited  by  that 
young  man.  I  was  concerned  at  the  need- 
less risk  which  he  invited,  and  told  one  of 
my  aids  to  order  him  in  our  rear.  Pres- 
ently, all  my  aids  had  left  me,  on  one  serv- 
ice and  another ;  whereupon,  turning  to 
give  an  order,  I  found  no  one  but  this 
young  stranger  at  my  side.  I  then  asked 
him  if  he  would  oblige  me  by  bearing  a 
dispatch  to  General  McClellan,  and  by 
acting  as  my  aid,  until  some  of  my  staff 
should  come  up.     He  rode  of£  with  alacrity. 


through  a  most  exposed  position,  returned 
with  the  answer,  and  served  me  as 
an  aid  through  the  remainder  of  the 
fight,  till  I  was  carried  from  the  ground. 
"  His  name.  General  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Wilkes. 
"He  was  a  young  man,  recently  from 
college,  named  George  W.  8m  alley, 
and  I  am  writing  to  him  now." 
one  will  regard  Genera!  Hooker's  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Smalley  as  any  too  high. 
Similar,  too,  in  descriptive  ability  and 
power,  was  the  war  correspondence  of 
such  men  as  Knox,  Richardson,  Conyii 
ham.  Coffin,  Browne,  Taylor,  Bickham, 
Crounse,  Colburn,  Davis,  Eeid,  and  some 
others. 
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PROCLAMATION  OF  EMANCIPATION,  AS  A  WAR  MEAS- 
URE, BY  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN.— 1863. 


More  than  Three  Milllooa,  in  Botidnge  at  the  South,  Declared  Forever  Free. — Most  Important  Amer- 
iean  State  Paper  Since  July  4th,  1776. — Pronounced,  by  the  President,  "the  Great  Event  of  the 
Mineteenth  Century," — The  Whole  System  of  Slavery  Finatly  Swept  from  the  Republic,  hy  Vic- 
tories in  tlie  Field  and  hy  Constitutional  Amendments. — Mr.  Lincoln's  Views  on  Slavery. — Opposed 
to  all  Unconstitutional  Acts. — His  Orders  to  Union  Generals, — Prohibits  the  Arming  of  Negroes. — 
Alarming  Progress  of  Events.— The  Great  Exigency  at  Last— Slavery  versus  the  Union,— Solemn 
and  Urgent  Alternative. — Emanuipaljon  Under  the  War  Power. — Preparation  of  the  Great  Document. 
— Its  Submission  to  the  Cabinet. — Opinions  and  Discussions  — Singular  Reason  for  Delay. — Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Vow  to  God. — Waiting  for  a  Union  Triumph.— Decided  by  tlie  Battle  of  Antietam. — Final 
Adoption  of  the  Measure. — Mr.  Carpenter's  Admirable  Narrative, — Public  Reception  of  the  Procla- 
mation.— Promulgation  at  tlie  South. —  Scenes  of  Joy  Among  the  Freedmen. — Enfranchisement 
Added  to  F      " 


EALOTJSLY  clierisliing  the  Immane  personal  wisli,  "  that  all  men  every- 
where might  be  free," — as  expressed  by  himself  in  one  of  his  most  mem- 
orable political  letters, — and  inflexibly  objecting  to  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  new  national  territories,  President  Lincoln,  nevertheless, 
on  every  occasion  avowed  liis  opposition  to  all  unconstitutional  meas- 
ures of  interference  with  that  system,  as  it  existed  in  the  States  of  the 
South  Only  under  the  etupendona  exigency  precipitated  upon  him 
and  upon  the  country,  by  the  war  inaugurated  at  Fort  Sumter,  and 
now  ciiried  on  with  such  direful  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  for  two  long 
years,  tor  the  destruction  of  the  "Union,  did  he  avail  himself  of  the  high 
and  solemn  prerogative  of  his  position,  as  the  sworn  protector  and 
detender  of  the  nation,  to  decree,  substantially,  the  utter  extinction  of 
slavery  throughout  all  the  borders  of  the  land. 

It  was  a  war  measure,  done  "upon  military  necessity,"  and  in  the 
grave  performance  of  which  President  Lincoln  said:  "I  could  not  feel 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion if,  to  preserve  slavery,  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the 
wretk  of  government,  country,  and  constitution  altogether.  When,  early 
in  the  war.  General  Fremont  attempted  military  emancipation,  I  forbade 
it,  beiause  I  did  not  then  think  it  an  indispensable  necessity.  When,  a 
little  later,  General  Cameron,  then  secretary  of  war,  suggested  the  arm- 
ing of  the  blacks,  I  objected,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  it  an  indispen- 
sable necessity.     When,  still  later,  General  Hunter  attempted  military 
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emancipation,  I  again  forbade  it,  because 
I  did  not  yet  think  the  indispensable 
necessity  had  come.  When,  in  March  and 
May  and  July,  1862,  I  made  earnest  and 
successive  appeals  to  the  border  states  to 
favor  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed 
the  indispensiible  necessity  foe  military 
emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  would 
come,  unless  averted  hy  that  measure. 
They  declined  the  proposition ;  and  I 
was,  in  my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the 
alternative  of  either  svnrendering  the 
Union,  and  vrith  it  the  Constitution,  or  of 
laying  strong  hand  upon  the  colored  ele- 
ment. I  chose  the  latter."  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that,  so  far  from  being  rash  or 
aggressive  in  his  anti-slavery  policy,  he 
favored  no  stop  in  that  direction,  until 
driven  to  it  as  a  last  and  remediless  alter- 


Singularly  enough,  this  great 
— involving  as  mighty  a  moral,  social,  and 
political  revolution  as  was  ever  accom- 
plished in  any  age  or  in  any  country — was 
distinctly  expounded  and  foreshadowed  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  remartable 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  lower  house 
of  congress,  in  1842,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  :  "  I  believe  that,  so  long  as 
the  slave  states  are  able  to  sustain  their 
institutions,  without  going  abroad  or  call- 
ing upon  other  parts  of  the  Union  to  aid 
them  or  act  on  the  subject,  so  long  I  will 
consent  never  to  interfere.      I  have  said 


this;  and  I  repeat  it;  but,  if  they  come  to 
the  free  states  and  say  to  them,  '  You  must 
help  us  to  keep  down  our  slaves,  you  must 
aid  us  in  an  insurrection  and  a  civil  war,' 
then  I  say  that,  with  that  call,  comes  a  full 
and  plenary  power  to  this  house,  and  to  the 
senate,  over  the  whole  subject.  It  is  a 
war  power;  I  say  it  is  a  war  power  ;  and 
when  your  country  is  actually  in  war, 
whether  it  he  a  war  of  invasion  or  a  war 
of  insurrection,  congress  has  power  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  must  carry  it  on  according 
to  the  laws  of  war ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
an  invaded  country  has  all  its  laws  and 
municipal  institutions  swept  by  the  hoard, 
and  martial  law  takes  the  place  of  them. 
This  power  in  congress  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  called  into  exercise  under  the  present 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  But, 
when  the  laws  of  war  are  in  force,  what, 
I  ask,  is  one  of  those  laws  ?  It  is  this : 
that  when  a  country  is  invaded,  and  two 
hostile  armies  are  set  in  martial  array,  the 
commanders  of  both  armies  have  power  to 
emancipate  all  the  slaves  in  the  invaded 
territory."  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
his  assertion,  Mr.  Adams  cited  the  well- 
known  historical  case  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Colombia,  first  by  Murillo,  the 
Spanish  general,  and  subsequently  by 
Bolivar,  the  American  general,  in  each  case 
as  a  military  act,  and  observed  and  main- 
tained to  this  day. 

Though  the  great  American  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  did  not  appear  until 
January  1,1863,  President  Lincoln's  mind 
had  for  some  months  previously  been  drift- 
ing in  the  direction  of  some  such  a«t.  As 
he  himself  expressed  it,  everything  was 
going  wrong— the  nation  seemed  to  have 
put  forth  about  its  utmost  efforts,  and  he 
reallj'  didn't  know  what  more  to  do,  unless 
he  did  this.  Accordingly,  he  prepared  a  pre- 
liminary proclamation,  nearly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  subsequently  appeared,  called 
the  cabinet  together,  and  read  it  to  them, 
with  the  following  result,  as  reported: 

Mr.  Montgomery  Blair  was  startled. 
"  If  you  issue  that  proclamation,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident," he  exclaimed,  "you  will  lose  every 
one  of  the  fall  elections." 
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Mr.  Seward,  on.  the  other  hand,  said,  "I 
approve  of  it,  Mr.  President,  just  aa  it 
stands.  I  approve  of  it  in  principle,  and 
■  I  approve  the  policy  of  issuing  it.  I  ouly 
object  to  the  time.  Send  it  out  now,  on 
the  heels  of  bur  late  disasters,  and  it  will 
be  construed  as  the  convulsive  struggle  of 
a  drowning  man.  To  give  it  proper  weight, 
you  should  reserve  it  until  after  some  vic- 
tory." The  president  assented  to  Mr. 
Seward's  view,  and  held  the  document  in 
reserve.  It  appeared  to  the  president, 
that  Mr,  Seward's  opinion  was  of  great 
wisdom  and  force. 

Perhaps  no  account  of  this  most  memo- 
rable event  can  be  said  to  equal,  in  relia- 
bility and  graphic  interest,  that  which  ia 
furnished  by  Mr.  F,  B.  CarpeDter,  in  his 
reminiscences  of  "  Six  Months  at  the 
White  House,"  while  employed  there  in 
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executing  that  unrivaled  masterpiece  of 
American  historical  painting — the  Procla^ 
mation  of  Emancipation  —  which,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  has  placed  Mr.  Carpenter's 
name  second  to  none  on  the  roll  of  eminent 
modern  artists.  Enjoying,  too,  as  he  did, 
the  most  intimate  personal  relations  with 
the  author  of  that  proclamation,  the  infor- 
mation which  he  thus  obtained  from  the 
president's  own  lips,  as  to  its  origin,  dis- 
cussion, and  final  adoption,  must  forever 
be  the  source  from  which,  on  this  subject, 
all  historians  must  draw. 

As  already  stated,  the  opinion  of   the 


secretary  of  state  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
issuing  such  a  proclamation  at  such  a  time, 
impressed  Mr.  Lincoln  very  strongly.  "It 
was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that" — said 
President  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Carpenter, — "  in 
all  my  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  had 
entirely  overlooked.  The  result  was  that 
I  put  the  draft  of  the  proclamation  aside, 
as  you  do  your  sketch  for  a  picture,  wait- 
ing for  a  victory.  Erom  time  to  time  I 
added  or  changed  a  line,  touching  it  up 
here  and  there,  anxiously  watching  the 
progress  of  events.  Well,  the  next  news 
we  had  was  of  Pope's  disaster  at  Bull  Hun. 
Things  looked  darker  than  ever.  Finally, 
came  the  week  of  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
I  determined  to  wait  no  longer.  The  news 
came,  I  think,  on  Wednesday,  that  the 
advantage  was  on  our  side.  I  was  then 
staying  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  (three 
miles  out  of  Washington).  Here  I  fin- 
ished writing  the  second  draft  of  the  pre- 
liminary proclamation ;  came  up  on  Sat- 
urday ;  called  the  cabinet  together  to  hear 
it,  and  it  was  published  the  follomng 
Monday,"  At  the  final  meeting  of  Sep- 
tember 20th,  another  incident  occurred  in 
connection  with  Secretary  Seward,  The 
president  had  written  the  important  part 
of  the  proclamation  in  these  words ; — 

"  That,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held 
as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated 
part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever  Fkee;  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will 
recoffnisie  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and 
win  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  per- 
sons, or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they 
may  make  for  their  actual  freedom." 

"  When  I  finished  reading  this  para- 
graph," resumed  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  Mr.  Seward 
stopped  me,  and  said,  '  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  you  should  insert  alter  the  word 
"  recognize,"  in  that  sentence,  the  words 
"  and  maintain." '  I  replied  that  I  had 
already  considered  the  import  of  that  ex- 
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pression  in  this  conoectioii,  but  I  had  not 
introduced  it,  because  it  was  not  my  way 
to  promise  what  I  was  not  entirely  sure 
that  I  could  perform,  and  I  ivas  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  thought  we  were 
exactly  able  to  '  maintain '  this.  But 
Seward  insisted  that  we  ought  to  take  this 
ground,  and  the  words  finally  went  in.  It 
is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,"  he  subse- 
quently added,  "  that  there  were  just  one 
hundred  days  between  the  dates  of  the  two 
proclamations  issued  upon  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  1st  of  January." 


bany,  N.  Y,,  in  1864 ;  it  is  in  the  proper 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  excepting  two 
interlineations  in  pencil,  by  Secretary 
Seward,  and  the  formal  heading  and  end- 
ing, which  were  written  by  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  state  department.  The  final  proc- 
lamation was  signed  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1863.  The  president  remarked  to  Mr. 
Colfax,  the  same  evening,  that  tlie  signa- 
ture appeared  somewliat  tremulous  and 
uneven.  "  Not,"  said  he,  "  because  of  any 
uncertainty  or  hesitation  on  my  part ;  but 
it  was  just  after  the  public  reception,  and 
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The  original  draft  of  the  proclamation 
was  written  upon  one  side  of  four  half- 
sheets  or  official  foolscap.  "  He  flung  down 
upon  the  table  one  day  for  me,"  continues 
Mr.  Carpenter,  "  several  sheets  of  the  same, 
saying,  '  There,  I  believe,  ia  some  of  the 
very  paper  which  was  used — if  not,  it  was, 
at  any  rate  just  like  it.' "  The  original  draft 
is  dated  September  22,  1862,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Army  Eelief  Bazaar,  at  Al- 


three  hours'  hand-shaking  is  not  calculated 
to  improve  a  man's  chirography."  Then 
changing  his  tone,  he  added  ;  "  The  south 
had  fair  warning,  that  if  tJiey  did  not 
return  to  their  duty,  I  should  strike  at 
this  pillar  of  their  strength.  The  promise 
must  now  be  kept,  and  I  shall  never  recall 
one  word." 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr,  Car- 
penter, aa  to  whether  the  policy  of  eman- 
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cipation  was  not  opposed  by  some  mein- 
ters  of  the  oabinet,  tlie  president  replied : 

N  tl      g  tl       I  h         t  t  1 1    J 

II  BI  tl  git  w  h  dd  1  th  f  11 
It  d    pp      d    t        tl    t  g         J 

ly  I  ]  d      t    d  d    M 

C    1      t         tl    t  S        t    y  S     th  t 

t  f  J  t  Mr  Bl       t  1 1  m 

tl    t      1       tl     m    t    g    ]      d  h        dtl 

t    y     f  t!  t  w     t     w  J    to 

th  d  th  t  tl     1  tt  dtl 

tl    t   t  th    1        d     t  d       t  tl    1 1   1 

1      m  gl  t  t         I  II 

H  d      jth    g    t  th 

kind  to  me,"  responded  the  president. 
'^  And  what  is  Mr.  Blair's  opinion  now  ?  " 
I  a«ked.  "  Oh,"  was  the  prompt  reply, 
"  he  proved  right  in  regard  to  the  fall  elec- 
tions, hut  he  is  satisfied  that  we  have  since 
gained  more  than  we  lost."  "  I  have  been 
told,"  I  added,  "that  Judge  Bates  doubted 
the  constitutionality  of  the  proclamation." 
"  He  never  expressed  such  an  opinion  in 
my  hearing,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln;  "no 
member  of  the  cabinet  ever  dissented  from 
tlie  policy,  in  conversation  with  me." 

Ifc  is  well  known  that  the  statement 
found  very  general  currency  and  credence, 
that,  on  the  proclamation  having  been 
read  to  the  cabinet,  Secretary  Chase  ob- 
jected to  the  appearance  of  a  document  of 
such  momentous  character  without  one 
word  beyond  the  dry  phrases  necessary  to 
convey  its  meaning,  and  finally  proposed , 
that  there  should  be  added  to  the  presi- 
dent's draft,  tlie  sentence — 'And  upon  this 
act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, warranted  by  tlie  constitution,  I 
invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind, and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God.'  The  facts  of  the  case,  however,  as 
learned  by  Mr.  Carpenter  were  these : 
While  the  measure  was  pending,  Mr.  Chase 
submitted  to  the  president  a  draft  of  a 
proclamation  embodying  his  views,  of  the 
subject,  and  which  closed  with  the  solemn 
and  appropriate  words  referred  to,  Mr. 
Lincoln  adopted  ■  the  sentence  intact,  as 
Mr.  Chase  wrote  it,  excepting  that  he 
inserted  after  the  word  '  constitution,'  the 
words  '  upon    military  necessity ; '  and  in 


that  form  the  document  went  to  the  world, 
and  to  history. 

MCpt  Imk  n  interesting 
tte  tt  hgth  Ig  ous  aspect  of 
M     L        1  d  ing  this  mo- 

t        m  tt  f  11  w         Mr.  Chase 

tol  1  m  th  t  t  th  b  t  eeting,  imme- 
d  t  ly  ft  tl  b  ttl  i  Antietam,  and 
]tp  tth&jt  t  proclamation, 
th  p  d  t  t  d  p  the  business 
If  th  m  !  J  y  th  t  "  the  time 
ft!  t  f  tb    emancipation 

ply        Id  h        1  d  I  yed.     Public 

t  m     t     1     th       ht  uld  sustain  it 

— many  of  his  warmest  friends  and  sup- 
porters demanded  it  —  and  he  had  prom- 
ised his  God  that  he  would  do  it ! " 
The  last  part  of  this  was  uttered  in  a  low 
tone,  and  appeared  to  be  heard  by  no  one 
but  Secretary  Chase,  who  was  sitting  near 
him.  He  asked  the  president  if  he  had 
correctly  understood  him.  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied:  "I  made  a  solemn  vow  before 
God,  that  if  General  Lee  was  driven  back 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  would  crown  the 
result  bj'  the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the 
slaves."  In  February,  1865,  a  few  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  Mr.  Carpenter  went  to  Wash- 
ington, and  was  received  by  Mr,  Lincoln 
with  the  kindness  and  familiarity  which 
had  characterized  their  previous  inter- 
course. I  said  to  him  at  this  time,  (says 
Mr.  Carpenter,)  that  I  was  very  proud  to 
have  been  the  artist  to  have  first  o< 
the  design  of  painting  a  picture  c 
orative  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation ;  that 
subsequent  occurrences  had  only  confirmed 
my  own  first  judgment  of  that  act  us  the 
most  sublime  moral  event  in  our  history. 
"  Yes,"  said  he, — and  never  do  I  remem- 
ber to  have  noticed  in  Iiim  more  earnest- 
ness of  expression  or  manner, — "as  affairs 
have  turned,  it  ia  the  central  act  of  m,y 
administration,  and  the  ffreat  event  of  the 
nineteenth  renturt/." 

The  scope  of  this  most  important  state 
paper  ever  issued  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was,  to  give  liberty  to  more 
than  three  millions  of  people,— a  number 
equal    to    the    whole    population    of   the 
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United  States  when,  the  revolutionary 
stmggle  with  Great  Britain  commenced, 
and  about  four-fiflhs  of  the  whole  slave 
population.  The  work  of  emancipation 
throughout  all  the  borders  of  the  land  was 
completed  by  victories  in  the  field,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment, 
Article  XIII.,  by  which  slavery  was  for- 
evet  and  entirely  swept  from  the  Eepublic. 

The  reception  of  the  proclamation  by 
the  millions  who  were  ranged  on  the  side 
of  their  country,  praying  and  fighting  for 
the  success  of  the  union  cause,  was  warm 
and  enthusiastic,  the  feeling  being  almost 
universally  prevalent  that  the  nation  had 
entered  upon  a  new  and  auspicious  eta, 
and  that,  under  such  a  banner,  heaven 
would  crown  our  armies  with  victory,  and 
give  perpetuity  to  our  republic  among  the 
governments  of  the  earth.  Generally,  the 
great  document  was  the  theme  of  earnest 
and  eloquent  discourses  from  the  northern 
pulpits,  the  current  of  the  preachers' 
thoughts  showing  itself  in  the  various  sub- 
jects ot  titles  under  which  the  event  was 
discussed,  such  as  'The  Conflict  between 
Despotism  and  Liberty,'  'The  duty  of 
uniting  with  our  whole  energies  in  execut- 
ing the  Emancipation  Edict  of  the  presi- 
dent, to  accomplish,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  its  beneficent  results,  without  possi- 
bility of  failure,'  'The  Jubilee  of  Free- 
dom,' 'The  Influence  of  Christianity  on 
tlie  Abolition  of  Slavery,' — these,  though 
but  a  few  among  thousands  elicited  by  the 
proclamation,  indicate  the  hearty  appreci- 
ation of  President  Lincoln's  course  in  issu- 
ing the  decree.  From  countless  pulpits, 
too,  the  momentous  document  was  simply 
read,  without  comment. 

Great  public  meetings  of  congratulation 
and  rejoicing  were  held  in  almost  every 
large  town  and  city  in  the  various  north- 
ern states.  At  the  Cooper  Institute,  New 
York,  a  grand  jubilee  came  off,  the  colored 
people  of  that  city  and  of  the  surrounding 
towns  for  many  miles,  gathering  together 
to  do  honor  to  so  great  a  boon  to  their 
race.  The  large  hall  was  completely 
packed,  longbefore  the  hour  at  which  the 
proceedings  were  appointed  to  take  place. 


and  multitudes  had  to  be  turned  away 
from  the  feast  of  eloquence  and  music 
which  was  there  enjoyed  for  several  hours. 

Two  days  after  the  issue  of  the  procla- 
mation, a  large  body  of  people  assembled 
before  the  White  House,  in  Washington, 
with  a  hand  of  music,  and  called  for  the 
president.  He  appeared,  and  made  an 
address  of  thanks  to  them  for  their  cour- 
tesy, in  which,  alluding  to  the  proclama- 
tion, he  said,  "  What  1  did,  I  did  after  a 
very  full  deliberation,  and  under  a  heavy 
and  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  I  can 
only  trust  in  God  I  have  made  no  mis- 
take." From  the  colored  people  of  Balti- 
more, Mr,  Lincoln  was  the  recipient  of  a 
superb  copy  of  the  Bible,  of  the  largest 
size,  and  bound  in  violet-colored  velvet. 
The  corners  were  bands  of  solid  gold,  and 
the  event  carved  upon  a  plate  also  of  gold, 
not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick. 
Upon  the  left-hand  cover,  was  a  design 
representing  the  president  in  a  cotton- 
field,  knocking  the  shackles  off  the  wrists 
of  a  slave,  who  held  one  hand  aloft  as  if  in- 
voking blessings  upon  the  head  of  bis  ben- 
efactor,— at  whose  feet  was  a  scroll  upon 
which  was  written  "Emancipation;"  upon 
the  other  cover  was  a  similar  plate,  bear- 
ing the  inscription;  "To  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  of  the  United  States,  the 
friend  of  Universal  Freedom.  Fiom  the 
loyal  colored  people  of  Baltimore,  as  a 
token  of  respect  and  gratitude.  Baltimore, 
July  4,  1864." 

But  the  greatest  interest  nece'^sarily 
attaches  to  the  reception  which  such  an 
amazing  document  met  with  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  or  had  recently  been 
slaves.  Although  by  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation,  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  were  excluded  from  its 
operation,  the  slaves  fully  believed  that 
'MassaLincoln'  had  emancipated  them  all; 
with  this  view,  they  refused  to  work  with- 
out wages,  and,  their  former  masters  ac- 
ceding to  this,  virtual  emancipation  was 
the  result  in  that  region.  On  New  Year's 
day,  the  slaves  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth, 
and  Gosport,  with  the  African  strangers 
gathered   there,    to  the  number  of  some 
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tlioiisaiida,  turned  out  eti  masse,  and  ly 
processions,  speeclies,  hymns  and  scnga  of 
jubilation,  and  by  oilier  demonstrations 
celebrated  wliat  waa  ever  afterward  to  be 
their  Fourth  of  July.  The  exultati  n  of 
the  slaves  was  great,  and  many  a  n  tiie 
able  incident  presented  itself,  "  Ma  si, 
said  an  old  woman  to  a  stranger  iieai  by 
"  I  have  had  twenty  children.  My  Massa 
and  Missus  sole  'em  all  off;  one  of  my 
gals  was  solo  to  buy  young  Missus  her 
piano.  I  used  to  stop  my  ears  when  I 
heard  her  play  on  dat  ar;  I  thought  I 
heard  my  chile  a  crying  out  dat  it  was 
bought  wid  her  blood.  Dey  was  all  sole 
off, — I'se  not  got  one  left  to  bury  me. 
But  I'se  free/  and  my  ole  heart  is  glad 
agin.  I'll  go  happy  to  my  grave."  In 
one  of  the  colored  churches  in  Norfolk,  the 
preacher  took  for  his  text,  "Stand  fast, 
therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  you  free,"  and  with  great  inge- 
nuity, and  without  irreverence,  the 
preacher  showed  how  President  Lincoln, 
iu  emancipating  them,  had  stood  in  Christ's 
stead  to  them,  and  how  it  waa  now  their 
duty  to  stand  fast,  and  fight  for  the  liberty 
which  he,  under  God,  had  given  them. 
Singular  enough,  there  rose  from  the 
whole  congregation  a  cry,  as  if  with  one 
voice,  "Amen  I  glory  be  to  God !  we'll 
flgbt  till  de  cows'  tails  drop  off  I  " 

la  the  Department  of  the  South,  em- 
bracing Port  Royal,  9.  C,  and  other 
islands,  it  was  very  difficult  to  convince 
the  colored  people  that  they  were  free,  and 
that  the  government,  or  Tanltees,  could  be 
in  earnest.  Christmas  was  to  most  of 
them  a  sad  day.  General  Saxton,  there- 
fore, who  spared  no  effort  to  disabuse 
their  minds  and  inspire  them  with  confi- 
dence, issued  his  proclamation  inviting  the 
people  to  assemble  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  First  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  on 
the  first  of  January.  Missionaries,  min- 
isters, superintendents  and  teachers,  ofii- 
cers  and  privates,  joined  heartily  in  the 
gathering.  The  word  went  out  far  and 
near,  but  the  people  were  suspicious. 
Mischievous  ones  had  told  them  it  was  a 
trap  to  force  them  info  the  army ;  others 


that  they  were  t  1  e  c  He  ted  on  steam- 
boats thit  would  run  them  to  Cuba;  oth- 
ers thit  tbty  weie  to  be  got  away  from 
their  homes  ind  sent  into  exile.  But,  at 
an  eailj  lour  of  tlie  lublimely  beautiful 
daj  the  ]  eople  began  to  imve  at  the 
camping  ground  and  despite  their  fears, 
thouaandfi  were  theie  The  proceedings 
opened  with  prayer  and  niusjc,  after  which, 
Judge  Trisbane,  of  Wisconsin,  but  a  son 
of  South  Carolina  who,  twenty-five  years 
previously,  set  all  his  slaves  free,  read  the 
emancipation  act  amidst  the  jubilant 
shouts  of  the  vast  multitude ;  and  when, 
succeeding  this,  the  proclamation  of  Gen- 
eral Saxton  was  read,  declaring  that  the 
great  act  should  be  enforced,  twelve  deaf- 
ening cheers  burst  forth  from  the  thou- 
sands of  grateful  and  joyous  hearts  to 
whom  the  good  tidings  of  liberty  and  pro- 
tection had  thus  come.  An  original  ode 
was  then  sung  to  the  tune  of  '  Scots  wha' 
ha'  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  and  then  came  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  day,  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  Eev.  Mr.  French  of  a  splendid 
sillt  flag,  with  the  embroidered  inscription: 

"  To  the  First  South  Carolina  Eegiment. 
The  year  of  jubilee  has  come." 

It  was  a  very  elegant  flag,  a  gift  from 
Doctor  Cheever's  church  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  As  it  passed  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  French,  the  negroes  struck  op  the 
national  air,  "  My  country,  'tis  of  thee," 
with  fine  eifect.  Colonel  Higginson,  who 
had  received  the  flag,  stood  waiting  his 
time  to  reply,  with  the  golden  tassels  in 
his  hands.  After  an  eloquent  speech  by 
the  colonel,  he  called  the  sergeant  of  Com- 
pany A  '  Pi  nee  Eneis,"  and  a  corporal 
of  inother  company,  mmed  Sutton,  both 
bhck  men,  and  hanlng  over  the  flag 
which  had  leen  presented,  called  upon 
both  to  speak  which  tl  ey  did  with  great 
acceptance  Other  exercises  of  rejoicing 
tool  place  ind  then  attention  was  paid  to 
the  physical  wants  of  the  happy  throng. 
For  this  purpose,  ten  beeves  had  been 
slaughtered  and  were  roasting  in  their 
pits ;  and  these,  with  several  hundred  gal- 
lons of  molasses  and  water, — a  favorite 
beverage  of  the  negroes, — andafull  supplv 
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o£  liard  bread,  awaited  the  hungry  expect- 
ants. Thus  ended  the  grand  celebration 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  observance  of  the  event  in  other 
parts  of  the  south,  wherever  the  authority 
of  the  union  forces  was  present  to  permit 
it,  was  so  similar  in  its  character  and 
enthusiasm  to  what  has  already  been  nar- 
rated, that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  extend 
the  descriptions.  By  the  army  and  its 
offtcers,  with  here  and  there  an  exception, 
the  proclamation  was  regarded  as  an  act  to 
which  things  had  long  been  tending,  and 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  peril  in 
which  the  union  had  so  long  been  placed, 
was  inevitable.  Of  coiirse,  no  such  proc- 
lamation, in  time  of  war,  could  have  any 
weight  in  the  section  of  country  at  which 
it  was  aimed,  excepting  as  the  union  mili- 
tary successes  made  it  effective.  Those 
successes  in  due  time  reached  every  por- 
tion of  the  south,  and  the  fetters  of  every 
bondman  on  American  soil  were  thus 
broken.  Congress  subsequently  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  forever 
prohibiting  slavery  in  any  portion  of  the 
republic,  and  this  amendment,  on  being 
ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  states, 
became  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
land. 

The  original  draft  of  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  in  the  president's  handwrit- 
ing, was  presented  by  Mr,  Lincoln  to  the 
great  Northwestern  Sanitary  Fair,  held  at 
Chicago,  in  the  autumn  of  18C3.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  accompanied  the  gift; 

Executive  Mansiott, 
Washixgton,  October  26,  1863. 

To  the  Ladies  having  in  charge  the 
Northwestern  Fair  for  the  Sanitary  Coni- 
mission,  Chicago,  Illinois: — 

According  to  the  request  made  in  your 
behalf,  the  original  draft  of  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  is  herewith  enclosed. 
The  formal  words  at  the  top,  and  the  con- 
clusion, except  the  signature,  you  perceive, 
are  not  in  my  handwriting.  They  were 
written  at  the  State  Department,  by  whom 
I  know  not.     The  printed  part  was   cut 


from  a  copy  of  the  preliminary  proclama- 
tion and  pasted  on,  merely  to  save  writing. 
I  had  some  desire  to  retain  the  paper; 
but  if  it  shall  contribute  to  the  relief  or 
comfort  of  the  soldier,  that  will  he  better. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  chief  treasure  of  that  great  fair  was 
purchased  for  three  thousand  dollars,  by 
the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  for  the  Chi- 
cago Soldiers'  Home,  of  which  he  was 
president.  Lithogi-aphic  copies  of  the  doc- 
ument were  also  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
same  institution,  and  netted  it  thousands 
of  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this 
great  measure,  whether  considered  from  a 
moral,  political,  or  social  point  of  view, 
was  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  by  which 
all   citizens  were  made  equal  before  the 

It  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Febru- 
ary, 1869,  that  congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  following  words: 

A  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  .assembled,  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,  that  the 
following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  namely : 
— Article  15,  Section  1.  The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  Slate,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 

In  about  one  year's  time  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution,  proclamation  was 
made  by  the  secretary  of  state,  Hon.  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  that  the  proposed  amendment 
had  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
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states  of  ITorth  Carolina,  West  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  Louisi- 
ana, Miohigan,  South  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Arkansas,  Connectinnt,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Nevada,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Alor- 
bama,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Bhode  Island,  Ne- 
braska, and  Texas, — twenty-nine  in  all, 
and  constituting  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  states,  and  thus  becoming  valid, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Though  not  obligatory,  as  an  executive 
duty,  President  Grant  communicated  the 
fact  of  the  ratification  to  congress,  in  a 
special  message,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March, 
1870.  "The  measure" — said  the  presi- 
dent— "  which  makes  at  oneo  four  millions 
of  the  people  voters  who  were  heretofore 
declared  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
laud  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor 
■eligible  to  become  so,  with  the  assertion 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 


dependence the  opinion  was  fixed  and  uni- 
versal in  the  civilized  portion  of  the  white 
race,  and  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  morals 
as  well  as  in  polities,  that  bln*:k  men  had 
no  rights  which  white  men  were  hound  to 
respect,  is,  indeed,  a  measure  of  grander 
importance  than  any  other  one  act  of  the 
kind  from  the  foundation  of  our  free  gov- 
ernment to  the  present  time.  Institutions 
like  ours,  in  which  all  power  is  derived 
directly  from  the  people,  must  depend 
mainly  upon  their  intelligence,  patriotism, 
and  industry.  I  call  the  attention,  there- 
fore, of  the  newly  enfranchised  race  to  the 
importance  of  their  striving,  in  every  hon- 
orable manner,  to  make  themselves  worthy 
of  their  new  privilege.  To  a  race  more 
favored  heretofore  by  our  laws,  I  would 
say,  withhold  no  legal  privilege  of  advance- 
merit  to  the  new  citizens,"  So  great  an 
event  was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  pub- 
lic demonstrations  of  joy  commensurate 
with  its  grand,  beneficent,  and  elevating 
scope,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  VICKSBURG,  "THE  GIBRALTAR  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI,"  BY  THE  UNION  FORCES.— 1863. 


The  Geiiiua,  Valor,  and  Reeources  of  Botli  Armies  Tasked  to  their  Utmost, — Fioal  Capitulation  of  tlie 
City  by  General  Pemljerlon,  After  a  Proionged  and  Brilliant  Siege. — Heaviest  Blow  Yet  Dealt  the 
Secession  Cause. — General  MePherson  Receives  the  Formal  Surrender. — Thirty-seven  Thousand 
Prisoners,  Fifteen  Generals,  Arms  and  Munitions  for  Sixty  Tliousand  Men,  the  Trophies, — Geograph- 
ical Importance  of  Vicksburg — Its  Commanding  Fortification s,—Farragut's  Naval  Siege  Powerless. 
— Sherman's  Attack  Repulsed. — Grant  Assumes  AcUve  Command. — Vigorous  Operations  Undertaken. 
— His  Series  of  Victorious  Battles. — Futile  Attempt  to  Storm  Vickaburg, — Hours  oi  Terrific  Can- 
nonading.— A  Systematic  Siege  Begun. — Tliorongh  Investment  at  al!  Points. — Federal  Sapping  and 
Mining.— They  Mine  and  Blow  up  Fort  Hill— Awful  Spectacle  of  Blood  and  Ruin.— Deadly  Strug- 
gle for  a  Foothold  —Success  of  the  Forty-fifth  Illinois— Their  Colors  Surmount  the  Work.— Pember- 
ton  Senda  a  Flag  of  Truce. — His  Interviewwith  Grant — Grant's  Terms :  "  Unconditional  Surrender." 
— The  Victors  Enter  the  City,  July  4th. — Curious  Reminiscences. 


0U4.^Eb     nfantry    civalrj     artillery— offi- 

e  s  -ind  pr    ales — p  cket  SCO  t,  and  spy, — 

brav     leg  ons  led  on  Ij  bra  e  generals  of 

1  ero     p    ■po  G  to     ol  lest  deeds, — ^won  glo- 

r  0  s  bono    to  A  nei  can  am  s,  and  to  the 

11    nore  sacred  cause  of  the  American  Union, 

h^   tl  e     apt  re   of   the  c  ty  of   ^  cfesbnrg,    the 

stron^jholil  of  M  ss  saipi      vi  tl    all  its   defenses 

a  d  m      t  on     and    ts  \aJoro  s  i  my  ;— an  event 

wl  ch    oc  «rr    g  o  i  the  fourth  of  July,  filled  the 

hearts  of  ill  1  yal  Aroer  cai  s  w  th  peculiar  joy, ' 

wl  le    t  was  confessedly  tl  e  1  eav  est  and  most 

d  sastrous   n  il  tary  I  lo  v      1     h  tl  e  confederate 

cause  had  yet  rece  ved  d      ng  tl  e  t  vo  long  years 

of  most  e  e  tf  d    truggle 

S  tl  ated  on  the  M  s  ss  pp  r  er,  on  a  com- 
ma d  ng  ele  at  on  to  rl  nired  n  lesaboveNew 
and  fifty  miles  west  of  Jackson,  it  was  the  most 
important  point  on  the  river  between  Natchez  and  Memphis, 
and,  at  an  early  day,  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  confedei- 
ate  authorities  of  the  state,  forts  being  erected  and  abundance 
of  artillery  supplied.     More    than   a  year  before   the  final 
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capitulation  of  the  place,  under  GenPril 
PembBrton  to  G-eneral  Grant,  the  union 
forces  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  Farragut 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  forts  ,  the 
silencing  of  the  confederate  batteries  at 
Grand  Gulf,  was  among  the  earlier  opera 
tiona  of  the  union  gun-boats,  which  also 
sheUed  the  city  for  several  weeks.  Farra 
gut  raised  the  nayal  siege,  July  24,  1S62 
General  Grant  had  taken  command  of  the 
union  army  in  that  quarter  in  June,  of  the 
same  year,  and,  in  December,  organized 
his  army  into  four  grand  corps,— the  Thir- 
teenth, Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seven- 
teenth, commanded  respectively  by  Gen- 
erals McClernand,  Sherman,  Hurlbut,  and 
McPherson.  At  the  close  of  this  montli, 
Sherman  started  from  Memphis,  passed 
down  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yaaoo,  some  ten  miles  above  Ticksburg, 
and  ascending  that  river,  advanced  upon 
Vicksburg  on  the  north  side,  but,  after 
three  days  of  severe  fighting,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  For  a 
time,  the  attack  on  the  city  was  abandoned 
as  futile. 

Early  in  February,  1863,  General  Grant 
arrived  and  assumed  active  personal  com- 
mand of  military  operations,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  great  tact  and  vigor,  succes- 
sively defeating  his.  opponents  in  engage- 
ments at  Pott  Gibson,  Fourteen  Mile 
Creek,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion's 
Hill,  and  Big  Black  Bridge.  The  naval 
forces  co-operating  in  these  movements 
were  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Ad- 
mirals Farragut  and  Porter. 

After  thoroughly  investing  the  city  on 
all  sides,  the  union  troops  forming  a  semi- 
circle, with  both  flanks  resting  on  the 
rivet,  an  unsuccessful  assault  was  made. 
May  23d,  by  the  combined  land  and  naval 
forces.  The  attack  was  a  terrible  one. 
According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  it  was  characterized  by  the 
following  incidents;  During  the  night, 
the  gun-boats  and  mortars  lying  in  front  of 
the  city  kept  up  a  continual  fire,  and 
dropped  their  fiery  messengers  right  and 
left  without  distinction.  During  this  bom- 
bardment  several   buildings  were  sot  on 


flte  by  the  exploding  <iheJK  and  lighted 
up  the  daiknes?,  rebelling  stringe  ihapes 
and  wonderful  outlines,  "itinding  out  in 
relief  against  the  daik  sky,  i\hRh  idded 
wonderful  interest  tc  the  bombardment  is 
witnessed  by  the  distant  observer  It  la 
impoiisille  to  e^timite  the  dimage  occa 
•sioneJ  by  thus  dropping  into  Vukshmg 
those  heai  v  eleven  ^nd  thirteen  inch  shelis 
Imagination  falls  far  short  of  its  reality. 
Before  the  union  foicos  approached  the 
city,  General  Pemlierton  ordered  all  the 
women  and  children  for  miles  around 
Vicksburg  to  go  witliin  the  intrenchments, 
assuring  them  tliat  in  that  way  they  would 
escape  all  danger.  The  consequence  was, 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  non- 
combatants  in  the  city,  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  siege  and  bombardment.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  cannon- 
ading began,  and  continued,  with  scarcely 
a  mbment's  intermission,  along  the  entire 
line,  until  ten  o'clock.  From  every  hill- 
top in  front  of  the  confederate  worlis, 
ffere  belching  forth,  and  the  fiery 
raged  fearfully.  Guns  were  dis- 
mounted, embrasures  torn  up,  parapets 
destroyed,  and  caissons  exploded.  It  was 
a  fearful  demonstration.  For  two  long 
hours  did  this  cannonade  continue,  when 
a  general  charge  was  made.  Winding 
through  the  valleys,  clambering  over  the 
hills  everywhere,  subjected  to  a  murder- 
ous enfilading  and  cross-fire,  the  advance 
pressed  up  close  to  the  confederate  works 
^to  find  that  a  deep  ditch,  protected  by 
sharp  stakes  along  the  outer  edge,  lay 
between  them  and  the  intrenchments. 
They  planted  their  flag  directly  before  the 
fort,  and  crouched  down  behind  the  em- 
bankment, out  of  range  of  the  confederate 
fire,  as  calmly  as  possible,  to  await  devel- 
opments. The  soldiers  within  the  forts 
could  not  rise  above  the  parapet  to  fire  at 
them,  for  if  they  did,  a  hundred  bullets 
went  whizzing  through  the  air,  and  the 
adventurers  died.  The  confederates,  how- 
ever, adopted  another  plan ;  taking  a  shell, 
they  cut  the  fuse  close  off,  lighted  it,  and 
rolled  it  over  the  onter  slope  of  the  em- 
bankment.    Subsequently,  with  picks  and 
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sJiovcls,  »  way  was  dug  into  one  fort,  anj 
til  rough  tlie  breach  the  bojs  walked 
bravely  in.  Tlie  first  fort  on  the  left  of 
tlie  railroad  was  stormed  by  a  portion  of 
General  Carp's  division,  and  gallantly 
taken;  the  colonel  that  led  the  charge  was 
wounded.  On  the  center  the  fire  waa  per- 
sistent and  terrible.  Many  brave  ofBcers 
Vere  killed  and  many  more  wounded 
Colonel  DolHns,  of  the  Eightj'-firat  Illinois, 
fell  dead  while  leading  his  nien  to  the 
charge.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  Geneial 
Ransom's  brigade  charged  the  works  oppo- 
site his  position,  with  heavy  loss.  Steele 
and  TuttJe,  on  the  right,  were  also  vigor- 
ously engaged,  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
former  being  considerable. 


The  lesult  of  this  assault  rendered  it 
(|uite  certain  that  Vickaburg  tould  not  be 
taken  by  storm,  and  e\ery  poS'tible  appli- 
ance was  immediately  put  into  requisition 
by  General  Grant  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose by  systematic  siege,  and  sappers  and 
miners  performed  an  important  part  in 
this  great  undertaking.  The  details  of 
this  kind  of  work  are  well  understood  by 
all,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  one  of  the  principal  con- 
federate forts  was  soon  reached  by  this 
subterranean  process, — the  miners  keeping 
incessantly  busy,  day  and  night,  until  they 
arrived  far  under  the  confederate  fortifica- 
tions, and  within  such  near  proximity  to 
the  enemy,  that  the  picks  and  shovels  of 
the  latter,  similarly  engaged  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earthj  could  frequently  be  heard, — 


necessitating,  above  all  things,  incessant 
wariness  and  the  utmost  possible  expedi- 
tion. How  the  matter  was  carried  through, 
the  following  account,  made  up  from  the 
admirable  dispatches  of  Messrs.  Keim  and 
ritzpatrict,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  will 
abundantly  show : 

On  tho  morning  of  June  25th,  the  work 
of  mining  (says  Mr  Fitzpitrick,)  waa  com- 
pleted, an  immenie  quantity  of  gunpowder 
was  stored  m  the  canity  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  the  fuse  train  was  laid  At 
noon,  the  different  regiments  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth corps,  selected  to  make  the  assault 
on  the  breach  when  it  should  have  been 
effected,  were  marshaled  in  long  lines 
upon  the  near  slopes  of  the  hill^  immedi- 
ately confronting  the  doomed  fortifications, 
where,  disposed  for  the  attack,  impatiently 
awaited  the  event.  The  confederates 
seemed  to  have  discovered  that  some  move- 
ment was  on  foot,  for,  from  the  moment 
the  federal  troops  came  into  position,  until 
the  explosion  took  place,  their  shai'pshoot- 
ers  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  from  the 
whole  line  of  tboir  works. 

At  length  all  waa  in  readiness  ;  the  fuse 
train  was  fired,  and  it  went  fizzing  and 
popping  through  the  zigzag  line  of 
trenches,  until  for  a  moment  it  vanished. 
Its  disappearance  was  quickly  succeeded 
by  the  explosion,  and  the  mine  under  Fort 
Hill  was  sprung.  So  terrible  a  spectacle 
is  seldom,  witnessed.  Dust,  dirt,  smoke, 
gabions,  stockades,  timber,  gun-carriages, 
logs — in  fact,  everything  connected  with 
the  fort — rose  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
air,  as  if  vomited  forth  from  a  volcano.  It 
is  described  by  all  who  saw  it  as  an  awful 

No  sooner  had  the  explosion  taken  place 
(writes  Mr.  Keim),  than  the  two  detach- 
ments acting  as  the  forlorn  hope  ran  into 
the  fort  and  sap.  A  brisk  musketry  fire 
at  once  commenced  between  the  two  par- 
ties, with  about  equid  effect  on  either  side. 
No  sooner  had  these  detachments  become 
well  engaged  than  the  rest  of  Leggett's 
brigade  joined  them  and  entered  into  the 
struggle.  The  regiments  relieving  each 
otlier  at  intervals,  the  contest  now  grew 
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seveip  bothsidea,  determined  upon  liolding 
their  own,  were  doing  their  best.     Volley 
after  volley  was  fired,  though  with  less  car- 
nage than  would  be  supposed.     The  Forty- 
fifth    Illinois   now    charged    immediately 
i[   to  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  and  here 
ffcred  its  heaviest,  losing  many  officers 
in  the  assanlt.     After  a  severe  contest  of 
hilf  an  hour,  with  varying  results,   the 
flag  of  the  Forty-fifth  appeared  vpon  the 
s  imniit  of  the  -work!     The  position  was 
aimed.     Cheer  after  cheer  broke  through 
tl  e  confusion  and  uproar  of  the  contest, 
Ti^iuiing  the  troops  everywhere  along  the 
hi  e  that  the  Foity-fifth  was  still  itself. 
11  e  colonel  was  now  left  alone  in  command 
±  the  regiment,  and  he  was  himself  badly 
bruiied  by  a  flying  splinter.     The  regi- 
ment had  also  suffered  severely  in.  the  line, 
f,  and  the  troops  were  worn,  out  by  excessive 
<  heit  vnd  hard  fighting.     Relief  was  nec- 
^  efsary      Accordingly,  another  Illinois  reg- 
B  iment  was  ordered  up,  and  the  Forty-fifth 
^  driwn  off ;  this  was  at  six  o'clock  p.  m. 
^  After  this,  the  action  was  kept  up  briskly 
but  steadily  for  several  hours,  until  dusk, 
g  when  the  firing  lulled  and  the  men  took  a 
(  EJ  respite.      While   the   Forty-fifth   was    so 
hotly  engaged  in  the  fort,  the  Twenty-third 
Indiana  followed  its  first  detachment  into 
the  sap,  from  which  place  they  were  to 
held  the  confederates  at  bay  during  the 
contest   for  the    fort.       The   confederates 
fought  desperately,  as  well  at  this  point  as 
the  other  J  but  the  character  of  the  engage- 
ment was  different,  the  troops  firing  at 
eich    other    over    breastworks    of  earth. 
This  regiment  did  excellent  service. 

Thi,  explosion  of  the  mine  was  i/w  signal 
for  the  openinff  of  the  artillenj  of  tl-e 
enftif,  line.  The  left  division  of  General 
Mcpherson's  Seventeenth  or  center  corps 
ipened  first,  and  discharges  were  repeated 
along  the  left,  tlirough  General  Ord's 
Tlurteenth  corps  and  Herron's  extreme 
left  division,  until  the  sound  struck  the 
f.ii  like  the  mutterings  of  distant  thunder, 
doner  il  Sherman,  on  the  right,  also  opened 
h  artillery  about  the  same  time  and  occu- 
pied the  enemy's  attention  along  his  front. 
Every  shell  struck  the  parapet,  and,  bound- 
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iiig  over,  esploUed  in  the  midst  of  the 
opposing  forces  beyond.  The  scene  at  this 
time  was  one  of  the  utmost  sublimity. 
The  roar  of  artillery,  rattle  of  small 
arms,  the  cheers  of  the  men,  flashes  of 
light,  wreaths  of  pale  hlue  smoke  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  field,  the  htirsting  of 
shells,  the  fierce  whistle  of  solid  shot,  the 
deep  boom  of  the  mortars,  the  broadsides 
of  the  ships  of  war,  and,  added  to  all  this, 
the  vigorous  replies  of  the  confederates, 
set  up  a  din  which  beggared  all  powers  of 
description. 

After  the  possession  of  the  confederate 
trrtwas  no  longer  in  doubt,  the  pioneer 
fednral  lorps  mounted  the  work  with  their 
shovels  and  set  to  throwing  up  earth  vig- 
orously, m  ordpr  to  secure  spa^e  for  artil- 
lerj  A  m>st  fortunate  peculiarity — for 
the  union  army— in  the  explosion,  was  the 
mmnei  m  which  the  earth  was  thrown 
out  The  appearance  of  the  place  was 
thit  of  a  tunnel,  with  heavy  sides  running 
up  to  the  A  ery  i  rest  of  the  parapet,  afford- 
ing admirable  protection  not  only  for  the 
union  troop's  and  pioneers,  but  turned  out 
a  ii.ady  made  fortification  in  the  rough, 
whiih,  with  a  slight  application  of  the 
shovel  and  pick,  was  ready  to  receive  the 
giitis  to  be  used  at  this  point. 

The  capture  of  Vicksburg  was  now  a 
toregone  conclusion,  admitted  even  by  its 
devoted  defenders  themselves,  as  appeared 
from  the  contents  of-  a  confederate  mail- 
hag,  captured  just  at  this  time.  At  about 
eight  o'clock,  therefore,  on  the  morning  of 
July  3d,  flags  of  truce  appeared  before 
General  Smith's  fi^ont,  when  General 
Bowen  and  Colonel' Montgomery  were  led 
blindfolded  into  the  union  lines.  They 
bore  a  sealed  communication  from  General 
Pemberton  to  Geiieml  Grant,  in  which  the 
fortaer  proposed  an  armistice,  with  a  view 
to  arranging  terms  for  the  capitulation  of 
Vicksburg  —  three  Commissioners  to  be 
appointed  from  fach  army,  for  this  pur- 
pose. General  Pemberton  added  that  he 
made  this  proposition  to  save  the  further 
effusion  of  blood,  and  feeling  himself  fully 
able  to  maintain  his  position  for  a  yet 
indefinite  period. 


To  this  document,  General  Grant  made 
immediate  reply,  assuring  General  Pem- 
berton that  the  effusion  of  blood  could  at 
any  time  be  avoided  by  syi  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  city  and  garrison — that 
men  who  had  shown  so  ntnch  endurance 
and  courage  as  those  in  Vicksburg  would 
be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  them  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  their  adversary, — and 
concluded  by  informing  General  Pember- 
ton that  he  did  not  favor  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  arrange  for  a  capitula- 
tion, as  he  had  no  other  terms  than  those 
just  indicated. 

General  Pemberton  then  solicited  a  per- 
sonal interview,  which  was  acceded  to  by 
General  Grant,  and  appointed  for  three 
o'clock  p.  M.,  General  Pembetton's  mes- 
sengers returning  with  the  answer  at 
eleven  a.  m.  At  three  o'clock  precisely, 
one  gun,  the  prearranged  signal,  was 
fired,  and  immediately  replied  to  by  the 
confederates.  General  Pemberton  then 
made  his  appearance  on  the  works  in 
Mcpherson's  front,  under  a  white  flag, 
considerably  on  the  left  of  Port  Hill. 
General  Grant  rode  through  the  union 
trenches  until  he  came  to  an  oiitlet,  lead- 
ing to  a  small  green  space,  which  had  not 
been  trod  hy  either  army.  Here  the  party 
halted,  until  General  Pemberton  appeared, 
accompanied  by  General  Bowen  and 
Colonel  Montgomery.  Thousands  of  sol- 
diers looked  upon  this  strange  scene.  Two 
men,  who  had  been  lieutenants  in  the 
same  regiment  in  Mexico,  now  met  as  foes, 
with  all  the  world,  in  a  certain  sense, 
looking  upon  them.  When  they  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  feet.  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery said — 

"General  Grant,  General  Pemberton." 

They  shoolt  hands  and  greeted  each 
other  familiarly,  Pemberton  remarking, 
playfully,  "  I  was  at  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista.      We   had   terms    and    conditions 

It  was  beneath  tlie  outspreading 
branches  of  a  gigantic  oak  that  the  confer* 
ence  of  the  generals  took  place.  Here 
presented  the  only  space  which  had  not 
been  used  for  some  purpose  or  other  by 
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the  contending  hosts.  The  ground  was 
covei-ed  with  a  fresh,  luxuriant  verdure  ; 
here  and  there  a  shrub  or  clump  of  bushes 
could  be  seen  standing  out  from  the  green 
growth  on  the  surface,  while  several  oaks 
filled  up  the  scene,  and  gave  it  character. 
Some  of  the  trees  in  their  tops  exhibited 
the  effects  of  flying  projectiles,  by  the  loss 
of  limbs  or  torn  foliage,  and  in  their 
trunks  the  indentations  of  smaller  missiles 
plainly  marked  the  occurrences  to  which 
they  had  been  silent  witnesses.  The  party 
made  up  to  take  part  jn  the  conference 
was  composed  as  follows  ;  Major-Generals 
Grant  and  McPherson,  and  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Smith,  of  the  union  army  ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Gen eral  Pemberton,  Major-General 
Bowen,  and  Colonel  Montgomery,  of  the 
confederate  wmy  It  was  not  long  before 
the  momentous  buainess  whith  brought 
the  party  togethei  nj,s  begun  bj  General 
Pemberton  sajmg— • 


#.  -  r 


"  General  Grant,  I  meet  you  in  order  to 
arrange  terras  for  the  capitulation  of  the 
city  of  Vicksburg  and  its  garrison.  What 
terms  do  you  propose  ?  " 

"  UncondUional  surrender,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Unconditional  surrender  ?  "  repeated 
General  Pemberton ;  "  Never,  so  long  as  I 
have  a  man  Joft  me  !     I  will  fight  rather." 

"  Then,  sir,"  rejoined  General  Grant, 
"  you  can  continue  the  defense.  My  army 
has  never  been  in  a  better  condition  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  siege." 

During  the  passing  of  these  few  prelim- 
inaries. General  Grant  manifested  all  his 


natural  self-posaesaion,  and  evinced  not 
the  least  sign  of  embarrassment ;  and  after 
a  short  conversation  standing,  the  two 
generals,  as  by  a  kind  of  mutual  tendency, 
wandered  off  from  the  rest  of  the  party 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  grass,  in  a 
cluster  of  bushes,  where  alone  they  talked 
over  the  important  events  then  pending. 
Here  they  sat  more  than  an  hour.  Pem- 
berton played  with  the  grass  and  pulled 
leaves.  Grant,  as  usual,  talked  coolly, 
occasionally  giving  a  few  puffs  at  his  favor- 
ite companion — -his  black  cigar.  Gener- 
als McPherson,  Smith,  and  Bowen,  and 
Colonel  Montgomery,  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  the  commanding  generals,  seated 
themselves  at  some  distance  off,  while  the 
respective  staffs  of  the  generals  formed 
another  and  larger  group  in  the  rear. 
After  a  lengthy  conversation  the  generals 
separated.  General  Pemberton  did  not 
come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  matter,  but 
stated  his  intention  to  submit  the  matter 
to  a  council  of  general  officers  of  his  com- 
mand ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their  assent, 
the  surrender  of  the  city  should  he  made 
in  the  morning.  Until  morning  was  given 
him  to  consider  and  determine  upon  the 
matter,  and  send  in  his  final  reply.  The 
generals  then  rode  to  their  respective 
quarters.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that 
General  Grant  should  confer  with  his  offi- 
cers, and  transmit,  in  writing,  to  General 
Pemberton,  the  terms  he  would  accept. 
Promptly  the  note  was  sent  hy  the  hands 
of  General  Logan  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilson.  It  demanded,  as  from  the  first, 
the  entire  surrender  of  the  place,  the  gar- 
rison, and  the  stores.  "  On  your  accepting 
the  terms  proposed,"  General  Grant's  note 
stated,  "  I  will  march,  in  one  division  as  a 
guard,  and  take  possession  at  eight  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.  As  soon  as  paroles 
can  be  made  out,  and  signed  by  the  officers 
and  men,  you  will  he  allowed  to  march  out 
of  our  lines,  the  officers  taking  with  them 
their  regimental  clothing,  and  staff,  field, 
and  cavalry  officers  one  horse  each.  The 
rank  and  file  will  be  allowed  all  their 
clothing,  but  no  other  property." 

Early  the  next  morning,  the   glorioui 
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condition  that  his  troops  should  he  per- 
mitted to  marcli  out  with  their  colors  and 
arms,  stacldng  them  outside  of  their  wurks. 
To  this,  Grant  made  no  objection. 

Id  his  account  of  the  grand  closing 
scene  in  this  momentous  military  transac- 
tion, Mr.  Keim  states  that  it  was  ahout 
one  o'clock  P.  M.,  before  matters  had  as- 
sumed such  a  state  of  completion  as  would 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  the 
union  army.  To  General  McPherson  was 
aeoorded  the  honor  of  formally  receiving 
the  stipul-ated  surrender.  He  met  Pem- 
berton  half  a  mile  within  the  lines,  where 
they  were  soon  joined  by  Grant,  and  all, 
after  a  few  minutes'  parley,  rode  together 
into  town.  Upon  arriving  at  the  courts 
house,  the  troops  nere  drawn  up  in  line, 
fa«ing  the  building,  and  the  national  en- 
sign raised  from  its  towering  dome.  This 
done,  the  ceremony  of  possession  was  com- 
pleted by  the  display  of  the  flags  of  the 
Eorty-fifth  Illinois  infantry,  and  of  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Seventeenth  corps. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  the  flags,  the 
troops  joined  in  singing  "Sally  Round 
the  Flag^'  with  tumultuous  enthusiasm, 
and  cheered  vociferously— making  the  city 
ring  and  echo  to  its  very  suhurbs.  In 
consideration  of  the  active  part  taken  by 
the    Seventeenth    coi7>s  in  the  campaign 


n  the  capture  of  "V  iclis 
nd  ^^1S  designated  bj 
General  Grint  to  t  lie  pfssession  of  the 
city  No  sooner  was  the  fl-ig  thrown  to 
the  breeze  fiom  the  ccurthou  e  thin  the 
admiral's  glass  caught  sight  of  its  beauti- 
ful folds,  and  in  due  time  his  vessel 
steamed  down  to  the  city,  followed  by  all 
the  gun-boats  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
took  possession  of  a  few  feet  of  river  front. 
All  this  was  duly  done,  after  the  authority 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States  was 
secured  beyond  doubt. 

Rarely  if  ever  before  was  such  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebrated  as  this  of  1863.  The 
tidings  of  the  victories  of  Gettyshurg  and 
Vicl;sburg  mingled  together,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  loyal  north  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  joy  were  indulged  in.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  President  Lincoln  issued 
a  proclamation  appointing  August  sixth  as 
a  day  of  national  thanksgiving. 

The  result  of  this  memorable  campaign 
and  siege,  as  stated  by  General  Grant, 
was,  'the  defeat  of  the  confederates  in  five 
battles  outside  of  Vicksburg ;  the  occupa- 
tion of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi ; 
a  loss  to  the  confederate  army  of  thirty- 
seven  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  fifteen  general  officers — and  at  least 
ten  thousand  kiUed  and  wounded,  and 
among  the  killed  Generals  Tracy,  Tilgh- 
man,  and  Green,  and  hundreds,  perhaps 
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thousands,  of  stragglers,  who  can  never  be 
colleuted  and  reorganizeil.  Arm  a  and 
munitions  of  war  for  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men  have  fallen  into  our  hands; 
besides  a  large  amount  of  other  public 
property,  consisting  of  railroads,  locomo- 
tives, cars,  steam-boats,  cotton,  etc.'  The 
losses  of  the  union  army  were  about  one 
thousand  killed  and  a  little  more  than 
seven  thousand  wounded — about  one-half 
of  them  only  slightly,  and  between  five 
and  sis  hundred  missing. 

In'  all  respects,  the  campaign  resulting 
in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  was  one  of  the 
most  skillful  in  the  annals  of  military 
strategy,  and  has  justly  been  pronounced 
unequaled  in  brilliancy  of  conception  and 
the  masterly  tact  with  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted. One  specially  grand  feature  in  the 
result  was,  that  by  silencing  the  confeder- 
ate batteries  that  had  so  long  controlled 
the  Mississippi,  that  most  majestic  river 
on  the  globe  was  again  thrown  open  for 
the  unrestricted  commerce  of  the  United 
States  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf — or,  as 
President  Lincoln  expressed  it,  '  The 
Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to 
the  sea.'  '  ■ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  history  of  this  campaign  is  that  con- 
tained in  a  narrative  of  (reneral  Grant's 
interview  with  his  friend  Mr.  Dubois,  of 
Illinois,  the  facts  of  which,  as  given  some 
time  after  in  the  public  journals,  were  as 
follows : 

Early  in  April,  1863,  Generals  Grant, 
Sherman,  and  Oglesby,  Secretary  of  State 
Hatch,  and  Auditor  Jesse  E.  Dubois,  of 
Illinois,  with  some  others,  were  on  board 
the  flagship  of  Commodore  Porter's  squad- 
ron, the  party  having  been  up  the  Yazoo 
river  to  Haines's  Bluff,  on  a  reconnoisance 
of  the  fortifications.  While  the  other 
gentlemen  were  in  the  cabin,  discussing 
public  questions,  General  Grant  and  his 
friend  Dubois  withdrew,  and  being  in 
company  together  on  the  deck,  the  follow- 
ing conversation,  in  substance,  ensued. 
General  Grant  said — 

"  Uncle  Jesse,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  come  to  my  wit's  end  as  regards  the 


capture  of  Vicksburg.  I  really  do  not 
know  what  next  move  to  make.  I  have 
tried  everything  I  could  think  of,  and  here 
we  are  yet.  I  have  been  advised  that  we 
go  back  to  'Memphis,  and  commence  an 
overland  march  from  that  point." 

"  General  Grant,  you  cannot  do  that. 
If  you  take  this  army  back  to  Memphis, 
with  all  this  array  of  gun-hoats  and  trans- 
ports and  all  your  material  of  war,  the 
effect  will  be  disastrous  on  the  country. 
.  .  .  .  If  you  can  do  no  better,  you 
must  atorm  Vicksburg.  If  it  costs  the 
lives  of  forty  thousand  men,  it  must  be 
taken.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  think  of, 
but  it  must  be  done." 

General  Grant  replied  that  be  would 
reflect  upon  the  matter  during  the  night, 
aiid  let  Mr.  Dubois  know  of  his  determin- 
ation in  the  morning.  When  the  morning 
came.  General  Grant  said — 

"Uncle  Jesse,  you  are  going  home  to- 
day ;  tell  Governor  Yates  and  the  people 
of  Illinois  for  me,  that  I  will  take  Vicks- 
burg in  sixty  days," 

"Genera!  Grant,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  this  ;  but  all  I  ask  you  will  allow  me 
to  tell  them  is,  that  you  wiU  take  Vicks- 
burg,-^I  don't  care  whether  in  sixty  days 
or  six  months." 

"  I  am  hound  to  take  it.  I  have  decided 
on  my  plans.  I  will  not  tell  you  what 
they  are.  Even  with  the  best  intentions, 
you  might  disclose  them  to  the  detriment 
of  the  movement." 

They  then  parted,  and  General  Grant 
detailed  his  plan  to  General  Sherman,  who 
protested  in  writing,  but  placed  himself 
under  the  general's  orders. 

Auditor  Dubois  went  home  and  told 
Governor  Yates  that  Grant  would  take 
Vicksburg;  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  it; 
that  General  Grant  told  him  to  tell  him 
so,  and  that  he  must  tell  it  to  the  people 
as  coming  from  General  Grant.  This 
promise  of  General  Grant  was  published 
in  the  papers  at  the  time,  and  Governor 
Yates  repeated  it  from  the  stump. 

Not  the  least  interesting  incidents  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  in  view  of  the 
final  result,   are,  the  written  protest  by 
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General  Sherman  against  General  Grant's 
circuitous  march  around  Vicbaburg,  and 
by  which  he  cut  himself  off  from  his  base 
of  supplies ;  General  Sherman's  direction 
that  the  protest  be  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton, and  General  Grant's  never  so  forward- 
ing it ;  and  afterward,  when  Victsfaurg 
was  about  to  surrender,  the  tearing  up  of 
said  protest,  by  General  Grant,  in  General 
Sherman's  presence,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  latter. 

A  more  humorous  incident,  and  which 
will  bear  to  be  repeated,  was  that  which 
transpired  in  the  presence   of   President 


Lincoln,  to  whom  complaint  had  been 
made  that  General  Grant  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  intoxicating  drinks  to  excess. 
"  So  I  understand  Grant  drinks  whiskey  to 
excess  ? "  interrogatively  remarked  the 
president.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  What 
whiskey  does  he  drink?"  inquired  Mr. 
Lincoln.  "What  whiskey?"  doubtfully 
queried  his  hearers.  "  Yes.  Is  it  Bour- 
bon or  Monoagahela  ?  "  "  Why  do  you 
ask,  Mr,  President?"  "Because,  if  it 
makes  him  win  victories  like  this  at  Vicka- 
burg,  I  will  send  a  demijohn  of  the  same 
kind  to  every  general  in  the  army." 
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THBEE  DAYS'  BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  CONCENTRATED 

ARMXE8  OF  GENERALS  MEADE  AND  LEE,  AT 

GETTYSBURG,  PA.— 1863. 


Overwhelming  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confederate  Fortes  —The  Union  Army  Drives  Them 
with  Great  Siitugliter  Across  the  Potomac— Uneuttssafu I  Attempt  to  Transier  the  Seat  of  War  from 
Virginia  to  Northern  Soil.— One  of  tlie  Moat  Decisive  and  Important  Federal  Vittories  in  tlie  Great 
Ameritan  Civil  Confliel.— Lee's  Army  Impatient  to  go  North —Order  of  March  at  Last. — Conaterna- 
tion  in  the  Border  States. — Call  for  One  Hundred  Thousand  More  Men  — Advance  of  Meade's  Army. 
—Face  to Fat^e  witli  the  Foe —Engagement  Between  the  Vanguards.— Terri Bo  Artillery  Contests- 
Movements  and  Counter  Movements.- Severe  Reverses  on  Both  Sides.— Carnage  at  Cemetery 
Hill.— Longs treet's  Furious  Onset. — Most  Destructive  Cannonade. — Gettysburg  a  Vast  Hospital  — 
Crawford's  Grand  Charge —Standing  by  the  Batteries  1—Hand-to-Hand  Confliet.-Following  the 
Bat  He -Flag.— Deadly  and  Impetuoos  Fighting.- Forty  one  Confederate  Standards  Taken.  — Un- 
bounded Joy  ol  tlie  Victors. — President  Lincoln's  Ann  ounce  men  t. 


^Jj  EE'S  vast  and  powerful  army  had  long  waited,  with  eager  and  restless 
expectation,  for  the  order  of  march  from  their  chieftain  which  should 
enable  them  to  transfer  the  seat  of  civil  war 
from  the  familiar  encampments  and  blood- 
stained battle-fields  of  Virginia  to  the  soil  of 
the  North.  The  plans  of  the  commanding 
general  were  in  due  time  arranged  with  this 
end  in  view,  and,  about  the  middle  of  June, 
1863,  he  began  to  move  his  troops  across  the 
Potomac,  and  soon  took  possession  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  intending  immediately  to  move 
thence,  in  full  force,  direct  to  Pennsylvania. 
D-atTARTERs.  g^^jj  ^  movemenfc,  on  the  part  of  the  eon- 

federate  army,  so  sudden  and  well  executed,  produced  great  consternation 
throughout  the  north.  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  lor  one  Hundred  thousand  addi- 
tional men  from  the  loyaJ  states  nearest  the  theater  of  military  operations  ;  and  Gen- 
eral Meade,  who  had  just  succeeded  General  Hooker  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  lost  no  time  in  advancing  his  army  northward,  as  far  as  Harrishurg,  Pa.,  the 
place  of  destination  of  Lee's  forces.  The  army  of  General  Meade  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing corps  ;    First,  tinder  command  of  General  Reynolds,  and  subsequently  under 
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General  Doubleday ;  second,  under  Gen- 
eral Hancock ;  third,  under  General  Sick- 
les ;  fifth,  under  General  Sedgwick ; 
eleventh,  under  General  Howard ;  twelfth, 
under  General  Slocum.  Total  number  of 
men,  sixty  to  eighty  thousand,  with  two 
hundred  guns.  The  army  of  General  Lee 
consisted  of  General  Hill's  corps,  General 
Longstreet'a,  and  General  Ewell's  ;  in  all, 
about  ninety  thousand  men,  and  two  hun- 
dred guns. 

On  the  first  of  July,  the  advanced  corps 
of  the  union  army,  led  by  Reynolds  and 
Howard,  engaged  the  confederate  forces 
near  Gettysburg.  General  Reynolda  ap- 
proached the  town  from  the  south-east,  the 
confederates  evacuating  it  on  his  arrival. 
He  passed  through  and  out  (aays  the 
account  of  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Age)  on  the  west  side  toward  Chambers- 
burg.  He  marched  several  miles,  was  met 
by  the  enemy  in  stronger  force,  and  after 
a  slight  contest  was  compelled  to  retire. 
The  confederates  pushed  him  very  hard, 
and  he  came  into  the  town  on  a  run,  his 
troops  going  along  every  available  road, 
and  rusliing  out  on  the  east  aide,  closely 
pursued.  One  of  hia  brigades  with  a  con- 
federate brigade  on  each  side  of  it.  All 
three   were  abreast,  '  g  ia  1     d 

they  could, — the  two  o  t    d  [  g 

a  heavy  fire  into  the        t  t    f     h    h 

men  dropped,  killed  o  d  d     t    1        t 

every  footstep.     This  f  d      1  b    g  d 
running  that  terrible  g       tl  t  1    t  h  If  t 
men.     General  Reynold     waa  1  II  d        d 
Gettysburg    was    lost      b  t    th      f  d      1 
troops  succeeded  In  i         t        th     C 
tery  Hill,  and  the  conf  d      t  d  { 

suing.     At  night,  the  1  tt  j   d 

the  town,  and  the    un         t      j  th 

hill.  During  Wed  d  y  ght  d 
Thursday  morning,  tl      t  m        w 

concentrating  on  the  tw        dg  h    h 

were  to  be  the  next  d  y     1  f  b  ttl 

and  by  noon  on  Th      d  y        h  g  1 

had  a  force  of  eighty  th  d  t  h 

disposal.  Then  began  tk6  great  artillerij 
contest,  the  infantry  on  both  sides  crouch- 
ing behind  fences  and  trees  and  in  rifle- 
pits.     The  federal  soldiers  in  the  cemetery 


laid  many  of  the  tombstones  on  the  ground 
to  prevent  injury,  so  that  many  escaped. 
There  was  but  little  infantry  fighting  on 
Thursday,  andneither  party  made  much  im- 
pression on  the  other.  The  confederates  in 
the  other  town  erected  barricades,  and  had 
their  sharpshootera  posted  in  every  availa- 
ble spot,  picking  off  federal  soldiers  on  the 
hills  to  the  north  of  the  cemetery.  The 
cannonade  was  fierce  and  incessant,  and 
sheila  from  both  sides  fiew  over  and  into 
the  devoted  town.  Beyond  killing  and 
wounding,  brealting  trees  and  shattering 
houses,  and  making  an  awful  noise,  how- 
ever, this  cannonade  had  but  little  effect 
on  the  result  of  the  battle.  Both  sides 
fought  with  great  ferocity,  and  neither 
could  drive  the  other  out  of  position. 

On  Thursday  night,  fearing  that  the 
enemy  had  flank  parties  which  might  turn 
his  rear,  General  Meade  had  aerioua  inten- 
tiona  of  a  change  in  his  plan  of  movements, 
and  he  called  a  council  of  war.  The  ad- 
vice of  some  of  his  generala,  however,  and 
the  capture  of  a  courier  with  diapatches 
from  Richmond,  from  which  it  was  learned 
that  the  confederates  could  receive  no 
re-enforcements,  made  him  decide  not  to 
alter  his  programme.  On  Friday  morning, 
G  1  Lee  did  not  deaite  to  make  the 
tt  1  He  saw  the  superiority  of  the 
f  1      1  p  aition,  and  wished  to  entice  them 

t  f  t  and  down  into  the  valley.  With 
th  d  gn  in  view,  he  withdrew  all  his 
1  p  h  ters  and  infantry  from  Gettys- 
b  The  deserted  town  lay  there  a  very 

t  1 1  g  bait,  but  General  Meade's  men 
h  d  q      tly  behind  the  fences  and  trees, 

d  th    banks  upon  the  hilla.     They  could 

1    k  I     n  into  the  streets  and  see  every- 

th    g  th  t  was  in  progress.     They  saw  the 

f  d      tea  march  out  and  retire  to  the 

y  but  made  no  advance,  and  the 

f  d      tes  gained  nothing  by  the  move- 

m     t       A  parting   salute    of    musketry, 

h  w  from  a  knoll  north  of  the  ceme- 

t  elerated  the  confederate   retreat. 

Eor  some  time  the  town  had  scarcely  a 

soldier  in  it.     Scores  of  dead  and  wounded 

men   and  horses,    with    broken    wagons, 

bricks,  stonaa,  timber,  torn  clothing,  and 
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abwidontd  accoutrements,  laj  theie  The 
tnghtmed  inhal ifcaiits  peered  out  of  their 
window  s  to  see  what  the  armies  were  doing 
to  i..fta8e  aui,h  a  lull  and,  ilmoat  afraid  of 
their  own  shadows,  thej  hastened  in  ay 
and  crouched  in  coiners  and  cellais  at  the 
sound  of  tTerj  shot  or  shell 

Of  the  stirring  scenes  that  10  soon  tol 
IoT»ed,  the  E^me  corn, ipondent  sa^s  Gen- 
etal  Lee's  evacuation  however,  had  no 
effect  Meadt  was  neither  to  be  enticed 
into  the  town  nor  into  the  valley  Enjugh 
deid  bodies  lay  m  the  fields  and  streets  to 
give  him  warning  of  what  happened  to 
poor  Reynolds  two  dajs  before,  -ind  he 
wisely  determined  to  stay  where  he  was 
and  let  events  shape  themselves  Jlie 
(.ontederitea  soon  became  impatient  They 
could  wait  no  linger,  and  alter  much 
solicitation  from  his  suboidinates.  General 


Lee  permitted  General  Longstreet  to  send 
hia  grand  division  on  a  charge  upon  the 
cemet«ry.  The  federal  soldiers  were  on 
the  alert.  Tbey  were  hid  behind  their 
embankments,  some  kneeling,  and  some 
flat  on  the  ground.  The  confederate  artil- 
lery opened.  It  was  as  fierce  a  cannonade 
as  the  one  the  day  before,  but  instead  of 
being  spread  all  ov.er  the  line,  every  shell 
was  thrown  at  the  cemetery.  Experienced 
soldiers  soon  divined  what  was  coming, 
and,  in  every  portion  of  the  federal  line, 
the  cannon  were  directed  toward  the  valley 
in  front  of  the  cemetery.  All  were  ready. 
Amidst  the  furious  fire  from  the  confeder- 


ate cannon  siaictly  a  federal  shot  was 
he  vrd  The  artillerists  implements  in 
hditd,  crouched  m  the  little  ditches  dug 
behind  then  cannon  With  arms  loaded, 
the  infantry  awaited  the  chaige  It  soon 
came  From  the  woods  of  short,  scrubby 
timber  and  the  rocks  neat  the  seminary, 
there  rose  a  jell  /(  was  a  long,  loud, 
unremitting,  hideous  screech,  pom  thov^ 
sands  of  voices  At  the  j  ell,  the  federal 
cannon  opened  Soon  the  confederate  col- 
umns emerged  from  the  woods  They 
came  on  a  rush  down  the  hill,  waving  their 
aims  and  still  scieeth  ng  ihey  climbed 
the  fences  and  lushed  along  each  one  bent 
upon  getting  first  into  the  cemeterj  The 
cannon  roared,  and  gripe  and  canister  and 
spherical  c^se  fell  thick  among  them. 
Still  tbej  rushed  onward,  hundieds  falling 
out  of  the  line  They  came  withm  mnsket- 
shot  of  the  federal  troops.  Then  the  small 
arms  began  to  rattle.  The  cqnfederatea 
approached  the  outer  line  of  works.  They 
were  laboring  up  the  hill.  As  tbey 
mounted  the  low  bank  in  front  of  the  rifie- 
pits,  the  federal  soldiers  retreated  out  of 
the  ditch  behind,  turning  and  firing  as 
they  went  along.  It  was  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict.  Every  man  fought  for  himself 
and  hy  himself.  Myriads  of  confederates 
pushed  forward  down  the  hill,  across  into 
the  works,  and  up  to  the  cemetery,-  All 
were  shouting,  and  screaming,  and  swear- 
ing, clashing  their  arms  and  firing  their 
pieces.  The  confederate  shells  flew  over 
the  field  upon  the  federal  artillerists  on 
the  hills  above.  These,  almost  disregard- 
ing the  storm  which  raged  around  them, 
directed  all  their  fire  upon  the  surging 
columns  of  the  enemy's  charge.  Every 
available  cannon  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and  to 
the  right  and  left,  threw  its  shfells  and 
shot  in  the  valley.  The  fight  was  terrible ; 
but,  despite  every  effort,  the  confederates 
pushed  up  the  hill  and  across  the  second 
line  of  works.  The  Are  became  hotter. 
The  fight  swayed  back  and  forth.  One 
moment  the  confederates  would  heat  the 
railings  of  the  cemetery ;  then  a  rush 
from  the  federal  side  would  drive  them 
down  into  the  valley.     Then,  with  one  of 
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Shells  flew  over  it,  and  now  and  then  one 
of  its  houses  would  have  a  wall  cracked  or 
a  roof  broken,  hut  neither  force  possessed 
it.      Goncial  Meade  turned  his  attention 

The  day  was  waning  and  the  battle  had 
lulled,  and  Meade  determined,  if  possible, 
to  drive  the  confederates  out  of  the  semin- 
ary. This  wa&  done,  according  to  the 
writer  already  quoted,  as  follows :  His 
troops  were  placed  in  order,  and  charged 
down  the  hill  and  into  the  town.  They 
ran.  along  every  street,  chasing  a  few  of 
the  enemy  still  hid  there,  before  them. 
They  came  out  upon  the  west  aide,  along 
the  Emmettsburg  and  Chambersburg 
roads,  and  ascended  the  enemy's  hills 
amidst  a  storm  of  grape  and  shell.  At 
the  seminary  the  confederates  were  not 
vfry  strong.  They  had  weakened  that 
portion  of  the  line  to  make  their  attack 
further  to  the  south  upon  the  cemetery. 
They  had  but  few  cannon ;  and  though 
they  resisted  sume  time,  they  finally  re- 
treated from  the  edge  of  the  hill  and  aban- 
doned the  seminary.  The  federal  troops 
did  not  chase  them.  The  land  back  of  the 
seminary  was  rather  flat  and  cut  np  into 
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g  ttl  f  t  f  &  th  M  t  n.  The 
f  d  1  my  w  t  bly  pi  led  and 
sadly  in  need  of  rest,  and  no  advance  was 
made,  although  pickets  were  thrown  across 
the  enemy's  old  line  of  battle,  and  toward 
the  place  where  they  were  building  in- 
trenchmenta.  All  the  day  was  spent  in 
feeding  and  resting  the  men.  Gettysburg 
was  turned  into  a  vast  hospital,  and  im- 
promptu ones  were  made  at  a  dozen  places 
on  the  field.  The  rain  came,  too,  and  with 
it  cool  air  and  refreshment  both  from  wind 
and  rain.  No  one  could  tell  what  the  con- 
federates were  doing;  every  picket  reported 
that  they  were  intrenching,  and  the  night 
of  thp  fourth  of  July  closed  upon  the  field, 
the  federal  army  being  in  full  possession. 

The  gallant  charge  made  by  the  division 
under  Crawford's  command,  contributed 
very  materially  to  saving  the  left  of  the 
federal  army.  The  confederates  had 
massed  their  troops  on  Crawford's  left. 
The  third  corps,  Sickles's,  had  been  en- 
gaging the  enemy,  but  were  overpow- 
ered, and  several  guns  had  been  lost. 
Two  divisions,  of  the  fifth  corps,  Sykes's, 
had  been  also  engagpd,  but  nothing  could 
withstand  the  confederate  pressure,  and 
their  troops  gave  way.  Several  thou- 
sand arms  had  been  lost.     On  came  the 
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c on fe<le rates  iu  a  dark  mass,  across  the 
wheat  field,  over  the  stone  wall,  and  across 
the  ravine.  At  this  moment,  while  the 
fugitivea  were  rushing  through  Crawford's 
ranks,  he  ordered  a  charge,  He  was 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  in  column 
of  division.  His  men,  with  loud  cheers, 
rushed  forward.  Crawford  himself  rode  to 
the  front,  and,  seizing  the  flag  of  the  lead- 
ing regiment,  encouraged  the  men.  They 
dashed  in;  volley  after  volley  was  poured 
into  the  confederate  ranks.  The  federals 
got  ahead,  and  drove  the  confederates  back 
across  the  ravine,  over  the  stone  wall,  and 
through  the  wheat  field,  retaking  the 
unionists'  ground  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  arms.  The  left  of  the  federal  position 
was  saved  hy  this  charge,  enahling  them 
to  remain  masters  of  the  field. 

A  fit  illustration  of  the  sanguinary  char- 
acter of  the  afternoon  struggle  already  de- 
scribed, is  that  givenby  Mr.  Whitelaw  Eeid, 
one  of  the  gifted  correspondents  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette.  Mr.  Eeid  says  that  some 
Massachusetts  batteries  —  Captain  Eige- 
low's,  Captain  Phillips's,  and  two  or  three 
more  under  Captain  McGilvry,  of  Maine 
— were  planted  on  the  extreme  left,  ad- 
,  vanced  now  well  down  to  the  Emmettsburg 
road,  with  infantry  in  their  front,— the 
first  division  of  Sickles's  corps.  A  little 
after  five,  a  fierce  confederate  charge  drove 
back  the  infantry  and  menaced  the  batter- 
ies. Orders  were  sent  to  Bigelow  on  the 
extreme  left,  to  hold  kU  position  at  every 
hazard  short  of  sheer  annihilation,  till  a 
couple  more  batteries  could  be  brought  to 
his  support.  Reserving  his  fire  a  little, 
then  with  depressed  guns  opening  with 
double  charges  of  grape  and  canister,  he 
smote  and  shattered,  hut  could  not  break 
the  advancing  line.  His  grape  and  canis- 
ter became  exhausted,  and  still,  closing 
grandly  up  over  their  slain,  on  they  rushed. 
He  fell  back  on  spherical  case,  and  poured 
this  in  at  the  shortest  range.  On,  still 
onward,  came  the  artillery -defying  line, 
and  still  he  held  his  position.  They  got 
within  six  paces  of  the  guns— he  fired 
again.  Once  more,  and  he  blew  devoted 
soldiers   from  their  very  muzzles.     And, 


still  mindful  of  that  solemn  order,  he  held 
his  place ;  they  spring  upon  his  carriages, 
and  shoot  his  horses !  And  then,  his 
Yankee  artillerists  stiU  about  him,  he 
seized  the  guns  hy  hand,  and  from  the 
very  front  of  that  line  dragged  two  of  them 
off.  The  caissons  were  farther  hack — five 
out  of  the  six  are  saved.  That  single  cmu- 
pany,  in  that  half  hour's  fight,  lost  thirty- 
three  of  its  men,  including  every  sergeant 
it  had,  and  the  captain  himself  was 
wounded.  Yet  it  was  the  first  time  it  was 
ever  under  fire.  So  they  fought  along 
that  fiery  line  I  The  confederates  now 
poured  upon  Phillips's  battery,  and  it,  too, 
was  forced  to  drag  off  the  pieces  by  hand 
when  the  horses  were  shot  down.  From  a 
new  position,  it  opened  again  ;  and  at  last 
the  two  re-enforcing  batteries  came  up  on 
the  gallop.  An  enfilading  fire  swept  the 
confederate  line ;  Sickles's  gallant  infantry 
charged,  the  confederate  line  swept  back 
on  a  refluent  tide— the  unionists  regained 
their  lost  ground,  and  every  gun  they  had 
just  lost  in  this  splendid  fight. 

Mr.  Reid,  as  an  eye  witness,  character- 
izes the  sanguinary  struggle  at  four  o'clock 
as  the  great,  desperate,  and  final  charge. 
The  confederates  seemed  to  have  gathered 
up  all  their  strength  and  desperation  for 
one  fierce,  convulsive  effort,  that  should 
sweep  over  and  wash  out  all  resistance. 
They  swept  up  as  before ;  the  fiower  of 
their  army  to  the  front— victory  staked 
upon  the  issue.  In  some  places,  they  lit- 
erally lifted  up  and  pushed  hack  the  union 
lines ;  but,  that  terrible  '  position '  of  tJie 
federals  ! — wherever  they  entered  it,  enfi- 
lading fires  from  half  a  score  of  crests 
swept  away  their  columns  like  merest 
chaff.  Broken  and  hurled  back,  they 
easily  became  prisoners;  and  on  the  center 
and  left,  the  last  half  hour  brought  more 
prisoners  than  all  the  rest.  So  it  was 
along  the  whole  line ;  hut  it  was  on  the 
second  corps  that  the  flower  of  the  confed- 
erate army  was  concentrated ;  it  was  there 
that  the  heaviest  shock  heat  upon,  and 
shook,  and  even  sometimes  crumbled,  the 
federal  line.  The  federals  had  some  shal- 
low rifle-pits,  with  barricades  of  rails  from 
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the  fences.     The  confederate  line,  stret  1 
ing  away  miles  to  the  left,  in  magnific     t 
array,  but  strongest  here,- — Pickett's  spl 
did  division  of  Longatreet's  corps  in  fr     t 
the  best  of  A.  P.  Hill's  veterans  in  supp    t 
— came  steadily,  and  as  it  seemed  res    t 
lessly,  sweeping   up.      The   federal   ak 
miahers  retired  slowly  from  the  Emmetts- 
burg  roadj  holding  their  ground  tenacioi  ly 
to    the   last.     The   confederates    reser     d 
their  fire  till  they  reached  this  same  Em 
mettshurg  road,  then  opened  with  a  t 
rific  crash.     Prom  a  hundred  iron  thro  t 
meantime,  their  artillery  had  been  th 
dering  on  the  union  barricades.     Hancock 
was   wounded ;  Gibbon  succeeded  to  the 
command — approved  soldier,  and  ready  for 
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the  guns  on  the  western  slope  of  Cemetery 
Hill ;  that  exposure  sealed  their  fate.  The 
line    reeled  back — disjointed  already — in 
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the  crisis.  As  the  tempest  of  fire  ap- 
proached its  height,  he  walked  along  the 
line,  and  renewed  his  orders  to  the  men  to 
reserve  their  fire.  The  confederates — 
three  lines  deep — came  steadily  up.  They 
were  in  point-blank  range.  At  last  the 
order  eaTne!  From  thrice  six  thousand 
guns,  there  came  a  sheet  of  smoky  flame, 
a  crash,  a  rush  of  leaden  death.  The  line 
literally  melted  away;  but  there  came  the 
second,  resistless  still.  It  had  been  the 
nnionists'  supreme  effort — on  the  instant, 
they  were  not  equal  to  another.  Up  to 
the  rifle-pits,  across  them,  over  the  barri- 
cades— the  momentum  of  their  charge,  the 


an  instant  in  fragments.  The  union 
troops  were  just  behind  the  guns.  They 
leaped  forward  upon  the  disordered  mass; 
but  there  was  little  need  for  fighting  now. 
A  regiment  threw  down  its  arms,  and, 
with  colors  at  its  head,  rushed  over  and 
surrendered.  All  along  the  field,  smaller 
detachments  did  the  same.  Webb's  bri- 
gade brought  in  eight  hundred ;  Gibbon's 
old  division  took  fifteen  stand  of  colors. 
Over  the  fields,  the  escaped  fragments  of 
the  charging  line  fell  back — the  battle 
there  was  over.  A  single  brigade,  Har- 
row's, came  out  with  fifty-four  less  officers, 
and  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  less 
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men  (the  Seventh  Michigan  regiment  was 
of  thia  hrigade,)  than  it  took  in.  So  ths 
whole  corps  fought— so  too  they  fought 
farther  down  the  hne.  It  was  fruitless 
sacrifice.  They  gathered  up  their  hroken 
fragments,  formed  their  lines,  and  slowly 
marched  away.  It  was  not  a  rout,  it  was 
a  hitter,  crushing  defeat. 

Among  the  individual  instances  of  brav- 
ery narrated  of  this  terrible  combat  be- 
tween the  two  great  armies,  that  of  Henry 
Shaler,  of  Indianapolis,  will  bear  repeti- 
tion, for  he  seems  to  have  more  than 
equaled  the  self-told  mythical  performance 
of  the  Irishman  who  'surrounded  '  a  half- 
dizen  of  the  enemy  and  bagged  them 
plump.  Shaler  took  more  prisoners  in 
this  battle  than  any  other  man  in  the 
army— in  all,  twenty-five  men,  induding 
one  lieutenant  and  eighteen  privates  at 
one  swoop.  He  took  them  hy  strategy  of 
the  most  undoabted  kind;  that  is,  he  sur- 
rounded them,  and  they  had  to  give  up, 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  he  went  out 
with  hia  'poncho'  over  hia  shoulders,  so 
that  the  confederates  couldn't  see  his  coat, 
in  1  thus  they  thought  he  was  one  of  their 
w  n  men  He  went  uj  and  told  them  to 
lit  down  their  arms  vad  rome  md  1  elp 
eaiij  some  wounkd  f£  the  field  they 
dil  o  ^hen  le  gut  them  ai>ay  from 
their  arms  he  rola  up  to  the  lieutenii  t 
ind  told  him  to  give  up  his  ^word  The 
lieutenant  refused  it  firat  hut&haler  diew 
his  revolver  and  the  lieutenant  yielded 
without  1  shot  and  the  whole  squad  were 
then  escoited  by  their  gallant  captor  into 

Tl  e  hero  sm  of  General  Kilpatrick — 
like  that  ot  C  nch  (jear^  Euford  Kirney 
Newton,  Giegg,  Mtlnto.sh,  Neil,  and  oth 
era — ^waa  conspicuous  from  first  to  last. 
On  the  thirteenth,  some  ten  days  after  the 
close  oi  the  conflict,  General  Kilpatrick 
was  anxious  to  make  an  advance,  but 
could  not  obtain  orders.  Some  of  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  having  been  placed 
at  his  disposal,  he  thought  he  would  try 
one  regiment  under  fire.  The  Philadel- 
phia Blues  were  selected,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  the  First  Vermont  cavalry,  a  dem- 


onstration was  made  on  the  right — the 
confederates  then  occupying  a  fortified 
position.  The  militia  were  how  deployed, 
the  general  desiring  them  to  move  to  the 
crest  of  a  knoll,  where  the  bullets  were 
flying  pretty  lively.  There  was  some  hes- 
itancy at  first,  whereupon  a  battle-flag  pre- 
sented to  the  division  by  the  ladies  of 
Boonsboro'  was  sent  to  the  front.  Ser- 
geant Judy,  bearer  of  the  flag,  cried  out — 

"  This  is  General  Kilpat^-ick's  battle- 
flag  ;  follow  it !  " 

The  militia  obeyed  the  sommons 
promptly,  and  fell  some  distance  in  front 
of  the  line,  and  it  was  supposed  for  some 
time  that  the  enemy  had  captured  the  flag ; 
hut  at  nighty  when  Judy  was  brought  in 
on  a  litter,  he  proudly  waved  the  battle- 
flag.  The  novelty  of  being  thus  under 
fire  for  the  first  time  was  keenly  felt  by 
the  militia.  About  the  first  man  touched 
had  the  top  of  his  head  grazed  just  close 
enough  to  draw  blood.  He  halted — threw 
down  his  musket  —  truly  an  astonished 
man  1  One  or  two  officers  and  a  dozen  or 
more  privates  ran  hurriedly  to  see  what 
the  matter  wis.  Eunning  both  hands  over 
his  pate    "ind  seeing  blood,  he  exclaimed, 

\  ball  1  \  ball  I " — -while  the  others  stood 
tn  agipe  with  astonishment,  until  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  general  sounded  in  their 
ears        Mot  e  on  there  !  " 

On  the  opening  movement  being  made 
to  baffle  Lee  s  march  toward  Pennsylva- 
nia the  spirit  which  animated  thoae  who 
had  gone  forth  in  defense  of  the  American 
Union —  man'a  last,  best  hope,  of  free 
government  '  —  was  conspicuously  mani- 
fest At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from 
Gettjsburg  where  the  armies  were  mass- 
ing, weie  first  caught  the  murmurs  of  the 
opening  battle,  and  from  that  time  the 
acene  was  all  enthusiasm  among  the  weary, 
footsore  federals,  who  counted  as  nothing 
all  the  pains  of  a  march  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  now  that  they  were  within 
striking  distance  of  the  foe.  Most  of  the 
way,  the  ambulance  train  had  been  crowded 
with  both  officers  and  men,  weary,  worn, 
and  haggard;  but  the  cannon's  rattle,  as 
it  became  more  and  more  distinct,  changed 
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them  in  a  twinkling  into  new  creatures. 
The  Hew  Jersey  brigade,  in  Sedgwick's 
corps,  was  of  this  body.  At  about  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July  3d,  the 
head  of  the  column  arrived  on  the  battle- 
ground.    As  it  came  to  a  halt,  a  poor  fel- 


low, who  looked  the  ver3  im-ige  •  f  death, 
hobblpd  out  of  the  ambulanLe  in  whn,h  he 
had  teen  lying,  and,  shouldering  his 
musket,  wia  just  starting  forwaid,  when 
the  surgeon  stopped  him  with — 
"Where  are  you  going,  'fir"' 
"  To  the  front,  doctoi,'  — and  the  brave 
fellow  tued  hard  to  stand  firm  and  speak 
boldlj  as  he  saluted  the  surgeon 

"  lo  the  front'     What  '  a  man  m  youi 
condition  ?      Why,  sir,  you  can't  march 


half  a  mile ;  you  hayen't  the  strength  to 
carry  yourself,  let  alone  your  knapsack, 
musket,  and  equipments.  You  must  be 
crazy,  surely." 

"  But,  doctor,  my  division  are  in  the 
fight,"  (liere  he  grasped  the  wheel  of  an 
ambulance  to  support  himself,)  "  and  I  have 
a  younger  brother  in  my  company.  I 
must  go." 

"But  I  am  your  surgeon,  and  I  forbid 
you.  You  have  every  symptom  of  ty- 
phoid fever;  a  little  over-exertion  will  kill 

'  Well,  doctor,  if  I  must  die,  I  would 
rather  die  in  the  field,  than  in  an  ambu- 

The  doctor  saw  it  was  useless  to  debate 
the  point  and  the  soldier  w  nt  as  he  de 
sired  But  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  he  was  buued  inhere  be  tell— for  f  dl 
he  did — his  light  irm  blown  oit  at  the 
el5  ow,  and  his  forehead  pierced  by  a  mime 
bill 

The  impetuous  bravery  with  which  the 
I.'  nfederate  troops  fought  is  illustrated  by 
the  Ijft  that eveiy  brigadier  m Pickett's  di- 
iision  was  killed  or  wounded,  out  of  twen 
ty  four  regimental  officers,  only  two  escaped 
unhurt,  the  colonels  of  five  Viigmia  reg- 
no nts  were  killed,  the  ninth  Virginia 
went  in  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
md  came  out  nith  only  thirty  eight 
iheae  data  show  thit  the  total  casualties 
of  the  confederate  army,  though  neiei 
ofiicially  published,  must  haie  beta  im- 
mense— gieatpr  probably,  than  those  ot 
the  victorious  The  latter,  as  gi^m  by 
(reneral  Meade,  weie  as  follows  two 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
four  killed ,  thirteen  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  and  nine  woiinded,  six  thou- 
sand and  SIX  hundred  and  forty  thiee 
missing  The  union  arm^  took  fortj 
one  standards  neatly  twenty  five  thou 
sand  small  arms  and  about  fourteen 
thousand  pnsvners 

So  great  was  the  joy  throughout  the 
loyal  states,  as  the  tidings  of  victory 
flashed  across  the  wires,  thit,  on  the  fore- 
ni  on  of  July  4th,  President  Lincoln  ofS 
cially  telegraphed  as  follows 
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"The  Pteaident  announces  to  the  coun- 
try that  news  imm  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, up  to  10  P.  M.  of  the  3d,  is  such  as  to. 
cover  that  army  with  the  highest  honor; 

the  Union,  and  to   claim  the   condolence 


of  all  for  the  many  gallant  fallen ;  and 
that  for  this  he  eapeciallj"  desires  that 
on  this  day,  He,  whose  will,  not  ours, 
shoulfl  ever  be  done,  be  everywhere  re- 
membered and  reverenced  with  profound- 
est  gratitude." 
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ORATORICAL  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  AMERICA'S  CAUSE  IN 

ENGLAND,  BY  REV.  H.  W.   BEECHER.— 18G3. 


Hie  Olympian  Speeches,  ia  DeSance  of  British  Sentiment,  in  the  Great  Cities  of  the  Kingdom. — Hia 
Eloqaenoe  Riaea  to  the  Very  Crown  of  tlie  Occasion. — Superb  Exhibition  of  Forensic  Power  in  Liv- 
erpool.—He  Wrestles,  Single-Handed  anil  Triumphantly,  for  Three  Hours,  with  a  Vast  and  Tumul- 
tuous Mob  in  that  City. — Reception  at  Exeter  Hall,  London. — Mr.  Beecher's  Tour  Undertaken  for  Ilia 
Health. — Reaches  England,  Homeward  Bound. — Civil  Conflict  Raging  in  America. — Mr.  Beecher 
Urged  to  Speak  on  United  Slates  Afiyra.  —  Opening  Speech  in  Manchester. — Great  Audience  of 
Seven  Thousand. — Attempts  to  Silence  Him. — Powerlessness  of  the  Opposition  — Splendid  Qoalitiea 
as  an  Orator. — l>iscussion9  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgli. — Battle  Waged  by  Mr.  Beecher  in  Liverpool. 
■ — Violent  Efforts  to  Gag  Him,  —  A  Maddened  Sea  of  Insult.  —  Taunts,  Curses,  Hisses,  Fury. — 
Stampings,  Hootings,  Tellings. — Beeoher's  Pluek,  and  Good  Humor. — He  Triumplis  Over  the  Wild 
Tempest. — A  Spectacle  Never  Before  Witnessed. — Grand  Closing  Scene  in  the  British  Capital. — 
Vast  and  Excited  Assembly.— He  Carries  tlie  House  by  Storm. — Plaudits  and  Congratulation  a. 


A 


ECIDKDLY  the  most  memorable  oratorical  success  ever  achieved  by  an  Amer- 
citizen  abroat!,  in  behalf  of  the  name  and  honor  of  hia  country,  was  that 
by  the    Rev.  Henry  Ward   Beecher,   in  England 
during  the  great  conflict  of  arms  then  raging  in 
the  United  States,     Leaving  his  great  parish  in 
the    city  of  Brooklyn,  N".  Y.,  in  the   summer  of 
1863    for  -i  tour   in  Europe,  with  a  view    to  the 
restoration  of  his  heilth,  it  was  not  until  October 
following    soon  iftei  retching  England,  with  his  face  set 
homeward  that  he  -was  prevailed  itpon  to  address  a  public 
ludience,  as  the  ihampion  of  the  American  Union,  and  de- 
fender ot  the  nitionil  goveinnient 

Beginning  at  Manchester,  October  9th,  Mr.  Beecher  de- 
livered five  great  speeches  in  the  great  cities  of  the  king- 
dom—Manchester, Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and 
London, — each  speech  being  devoted  to  some  special  train  of 
thought  and  argument  bearing  upon  the  issues  involved  in 
the  momentous  contest ;  and  the  whole  series,  taken  together, 
did  more  for  the  Union  cause  in  Great  Britain  than  al!  that 
had  before  been  said  or  written.  Possessing  the  faculty, 
beyond  any  other  American  orator,  of  combining  close, 
rapid,  powerful,  practical  reasoning,  with  intense  passion, — his  mind 
always  aglow  with  his  subject,— the  effect  of  Mr.  Beecher's  speaking 
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is  to  kindle  sympathy,  even  if  it  does  not 
flash,  conviction.  It  is  this  quality,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  Mr.  Beecher'a  oratory, 
which,  combined  with  his  marvelous  power 
of  illustration — marvelous  alike  for  its 
intense  vividness  and  unerring  pertinency 
— and  his  great  flexibility,  whereby  he 
adapts  himself  completely  to  the  exigency 
of  the  instant,  gives  him  a  rare  command 
over  a  popidar  assemblage. 

Free  Trade  Hal!  was  the  place  selected 
for  Mr.  Beecher's  appearance  in  Man- 
chester. Though  capable  of  holding  seven 
thousand  persons,  the  hall  was  densely 
crowded,  and  the  speakec  received  a  wel- 
come such  as,  in  point  of  enthusiasm,  had 
rarely  feJI  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man. 
On  this  occasion,  he  gave  a  history  of  that 
aeries  of  political  movements,  extending 
through  half  a  century,  the  logical  and 
inevitable  end  of  which  was  open  conflict 
between  the  two  opposing  forces  of  free- 
dom and  slavery.  There  wore  in  the 
nieeting  a  few  hundred  opponents  who 
frequently  interrupted  Mr.  Beecher,  but 
these  checks  only  served  to  show  how 
powerless  was  the  opposition,  and  how 
forcible  was  the  impression  made  by  the 
speaker.  His  pointed  remarks  were  fre- 
quently greeted  with  rounds  of  applause, 
and  when,  at  the  close  of  his  address,  he 
read  a  telegram  just  received  from  Liver- 
pool, that  the  "broad  arrow"  of  the  British 
government  had  that  day  been  placed  upon 
the  suspected  steam-rams  in  the  Mersey, 
the  enthusiasm  reached  its  cliraas;.  The 
whole  audience  rose,  vociferously  cheering, 
and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  scenes  character- 
izing Mr.  Beecher'a  efforts  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
in  Liverpool,  he  waged  such  a  battle  with 
the  vast  and  tumultuous  throng  assembled 
there  to  gag  and  stifle  him,  as,  perhaps, 
no  other  public  speaker  in  the  world  could 
have  fought,  in  a  strange  land,  and  not 
been  utterly  vanquished,  He  hero,  in  this 
great  center  of  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests,  labored  to  show  how 
those  interests  are  injured  by  slavery, — 


that  the  attempt  to  cover  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  the  earth  with  a  slave  population 
that  buys  nothing,  and  a  degraded  white 
population  that  buys  next  to  nothing, 
should  array  against  it  the  sympathy  of 
every  true  political  economist  and  every 
thoughtful  and  far-seeing  manufacturer,  as 
tending  to  strike  at  the  vital  want  of  com- 
merce, namely,  not  the  want  of  cotton,  but 
the  want  of  customers.  Amidst  the  most 
violent  attempts  to  drown  his  voice  and 
shut  his  lips,  Mr.  Beecher  remained 
master  of  the  platform,  abundantly  prov- 
ing to  the  mob  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion, "  I  am  bom  without  moral  fear.  I 
have  expressed  my  views  in  any  audience, 
and  it  never  cost  me  a  struggle.  I  never 
could  help  doing  it."  So,  too,  in  answer 
to  the  taunts  and  sarcasm  of  those  who 
wished  ill  to  the  Union  and  looked  with 
satisfaction  upon  the  evidences  of  its  ap- 
proaching dismemberment,  came  the  dec- 
laration : 

"  Standing  by  my  cradle,  standing  by 
my  hearth,  standing  by  the  altar  of  the 
church,  standing  by  all  the  places  that 
mark  the  name  and  memory  of  heroic  mpn 
who  poured  their  blood  and  lives  for  prin- 
ciple, I  declare  that  in  ten  or  twenty  years 
of  war  we  will  sacrifice  everything  we 
have  for  principle.  If  the  love  of  popular 
liberty  is  dead  in  Great  Britain,  you  will 
not  understand  us ;  but  if  the  love  of 
liberty  lives  as  it  once  lived,  and  has 
worthy  successors  of  those  renowned  men 
that  were  our  ancestors  as  much  as  yours, 
and  whose  example  and  principles  we 
inherit  to  make  fruitful  as  so  much  seed- 
corn  in  a  new  and  fertile  land,  then  you 
will  understand  our  firm,  invincible  deter- 
mination—deep as  the  sea,  firm  as  the 
mountains,  but  calm  as  the  heavens  above 
ug — to  fight  this  war  through  at  all  hazards 
and  at  every  cost." 

Throughout  all  the  tumultuous  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  his  Liverpool 
audience,  his  pluck  and  good  humor  never 
for  a  moment  forsook  him.  His  perfect 
self-possession,  his  readiness,  his  jovial 
wit,  gave  him  the  mastery  iu  the  fearful 
odds    against    which    he   had    to    battle. 
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Another  orator  might  have  withered  the 
mob  with  invective,  but  he  conquered  them 
with  humor.  He  turned  the  laugh  against 
them.  He  parried  their  blows,  and  at  the 
same  time  struck  home,  ho  that  the  recoil 
made  them  wioce  in  spite  of  their  bravado. 
It  was  a  grand  spectacle,  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  Liverpool,  when  he  struggled  for 
neatly  three  livelong  hours  against  that 
raging  sea  of  insult,  taunt,  irony,  imper- 
tinent questioning,  blackguardism,  curses, 
hisses,  cat^<!alls,  stampings,  hootings,  yell- 
ings — everypossible  manifestation  of  hate, 
every  possible  form  of  disorder  ;  but  this 
strong  winged  bird  of  the  storm  mat  hed 
his  m  ght  against  it — now  soaiing  uj  to 


In  the  course  of  this  great  and  exciting 
discussion,  the  orator  touched  upon  apoint 
or  question  frequently  asked  and  honestly 
entertained  by  those  not  acquainted  with 
the  structure  of  the  Ajnerican  government. 
"It  is  said,  'Why  not  let  the  South  go  ?  ' 
[Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.]  '  Since  they 
won't  be  at  peace  with  you,  why  do  you 
not  let  them  separatefromyou  ?  '  Because 
they  would  be  less  peaceable  separated 
than  they  are  together.  [Hear,  hear.] 
Oh,  if  the  South  only  would  go !  [Laugh- 
ter,] They  are  determined  to  stay — that 
U  the  trouble  [Hear,  hear.]  We  would 
fuimsh  free  j  assigo  to  every  mother's  son 
of  them    if  thei   would  go.     [Laughter.] 


oveic  m  it — now  sinking  down  to  under- 
mine it— now  diahmg  m  its  teeth — now 
half-thoked  in  the  gust  of  ita  fury  but 
always  moving  onwaid  and  m  the  end  rid- 
ing triumphant  on  the  very  crest  of  its 
wildest  billows.  There  was  not  a  more 
heroic  achievement  on  any  field  of  battle 
during  the  Great  American  Conflict,  than 
the  successful  delivery  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
speech  against  the  tempest  of  odds  which 
opposed  it.  This  is  the  testimony  which 
the  loyal  American  press  universally  bore 
to  the  value  of  Mr.  Beecher's  efforts  in 
vindicating  liie  national  cause  so  courage- 
ously and  ably. 


But  we  say,  'That  territoiy  is  ouit,  ' 
[Cheers.]  Let  them  go,  and  leave  the 
nation  its  territory,  and  they  will  h^ve  our 
unanimous  consent.  [Renewed  cheers.] 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  even  in 
in  this  ad  captanduni  way.  I  wish — 
because  this  seems  to  me  the  very  marrow 
of  the  matter — I  wish  to  ash  you  to  stand 
in  our  place  for  a  little  time,  and  see  this 
question  as  we  see  it,  then  afterwards 
make  up  your  judgment  as  you  think  best. 
[Hear,  hear.]  And  first,  this  war  began 
by  the  act  of  the  South— firing  at  that 
old  flag  that  had  covered  both  sections 
with   glory  and  protection.     [Applause,] 
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(Some  gentleman  on  the  platform  here 
offered  Mr,  Beech er  a  glass  of  water.} 
No,  thank  you  (aaid  Mr.  Beecher)  j  I 
want  neither  water  nor  lozenges.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Time,  pa,tience,  and  my  own  good 
lungs,  will  make  me  heard.  I  expect  to 
be  hoarse ;  I  am  willing  to  be  hoarse.  I 
think  that  if  I  might  but  bring  the  mother 
and  the  daughter  heart  to  heart  and  hand 
to  hand  [loud  applause],  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  be  silent  for  a  twelvemonth  in  so 
good  a  work  as  that.  [Cheers.]  The  war 
began  under  circumstances  that  obliged 
the  North  to  join  issue  in  order  to  prevent 
actual  humiliation  and  subjugation.  .  . 
.  .  And  for  the  North  to  have  Iain  down 
like  a  spaniel — to  have  given  up  the  terri- 
tory that  every  child  in  America  is  taught, 
as  every  child  in  Britain  is  taught,  to 
regard  as  his  sacred  right  and  his  trust — 
to  have  given  that  territory  up  without  a 
thought,  without  a  blow,  would  have 
marked  the  North  to  all  eternity  as  craven 
and  mean  beyond  expression."  [Loud 
cheers  and  some  hisses.] 

Equally  forcible  and  felicitous  was  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Beecher  met  his  oppo- 
nents on  another  point.  "  But  I  hear," 
said  Mr.  Beecher,  "  a  loud  protest  against 
war.  [Hear,  hear.]  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Chairman :  There  is  a  small 
band  in  our  country  and  in  yours — I  wish 
their  number  were  quadrupled — who  have 
borne  a  solemn  and  painful  testimony 
against  all  wars,  under  all  circumstances  ; 
and  although  I  differ  with  them  on  the 
subject  of  defensive  warfare,  yet  when 
m.en  that  rebuked  their  own  land,  and  all 
lands,  now  rebuke  us,  though  I  cannot 
accept  their  judgment,  I  bow  with  pro- 
found respect  to  their  consistency.  [Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.]  But  excepting  thaw,, 
I  regard  this  British  horror  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  as  something  wonderful.  [Re- 
newed cheers  and  laughter.]  Why,  it  is 
a  phenomenon  in  itself!  On  what  shore 
has  not  the  prow  of  your  ships  dashed  ? 
[Hear,  hear.]  What  land  is  there  with  a 
name  and  a  people  where  your  banner 
has  not  led  your  soldiers  ?  [Hear, 
hear.]     And  when  the  great  resurrection 


reveille  shall  sound,  it  will  muster  British 
soldiers  from  every  clime  and  people  under 
the  whole  heaven.  [Cheers.]  Ah,  but  it 
is  said  this  is  a  war  against  your  own 
blood.  [Hear,  hear.]  How  long  is  it 
since  you  poured  soldiers  into  Canada,  and 
let  all  your  yards  work  night  and  day  to 
avenge  the  taking  of  two  men  out  of  the 
Trent?  [Loud  applause.]  Old  England 
shocked  at  a  war  of  principle  !  She  gained 
her  glories  in  such  a  war.  [Cheers.] 
Old  England  ashamed  of  a  war  of  princi- 
ple 1  Her  national  ensign  symholizea 
her  history  —  the  cross  in  a  field  of 
blood.  [Cheers.]  And  will  yoii  tell  us — 
who  inherit  your  blood,  your  ideas,  and 
your  pluck  [cheers] — that  we  must  not 
fight?"     [Cheers.] 

Exeter  Hall,  London,  was  the  scene  of 
Mr.  Eeecher's  last  and,  perhaps,  greatest 
oratorical  effort,  in  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union — the  undivided  nationality  of 
the  American  Kepublic.  This  speech  was 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Society,  October  20th,  and  the 
meeting  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
ever  held  in  the  English  metropolis.  The 
admission  was  by  tickets,  the  lowest 
charge  for  which  was  one  shilling,  and  for 
the  reserved  seats,  of  which  there  were 
four  hundred,  the  charge  was  two  shillings 
and  sixpence.  More  than  an  hour  before 
the  time  foe  the  proceedings  to  commence, 
the  main  entrance  in  the  Strand  was 
besieged  by  crowds  of  persons  anxious  to 
obtain  egress,  and,  soon  after  the  doers 
were  opened,  the  vast  hall  was  filled  to 
suffocation,  and  thousands  were  outside 
seeking  but  unable  to  obtain  admission. 

Outside,  the  scene  was  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary description.  The  speech,  as  adver- 
tised, was  to  begin  at  seven  o'clock,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  doors  would  be 
opened  at  half-past  six.  The  crowd,  how- 
ever, began  to  assemble  as  early  aa  five 
o'clock,  and,  before  six,  it  became  so  dense 
and  numerous,  as  completely  to  block  up 
not  only  the  footway  but  the  carriage-way 
of  the  Strand,  and  the  committee  of  man- 
agement determined,  therefore,  to  throw 
open  the  doors  at  once.     The  rush  that 
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took  place  was  of  the  most  tremendous 
characteij  and  tbe  hall,  in  every  available 
part,  became  filled  to  overflowing,  in  a 
few  minutes.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
no  perceptihle  diminution  was  made  in  the 
crowd  outside,  and,  at  half-past  six,  there 
were  thousands  of  well-dressed  persons 
struggling  to  get  in,  despite  the  placards 
exhibited,  announcing  th«  liall  to  be 
"quite  full." 

The  policemen  and  hall-keepets  were 
powerless  to  contend  against  this  imoiense 
crowd,  who  ultimately  filled  the  spacious 
corridors  and  staircases  leading  to  the  hall, 
still  leaving  a  prodigious  multitude  both 
ill  the  Strand  and  Burleigh  street.  At  ten 
minutes  before  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Scott, 
the. city  chamberlain,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  large  body 
of  the  committee  of  the  Emancipation 
Society,  arrived,  but  were  unable  to  make 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  and  a  mes- 
senger was  dispatched  to  the  Bow  street 
police  station,  for  an  extra  body  of  police. 
About  thirty  of  the  reserve  men  were 
immediately  sent,  and  these,  aided  by  the 
men  already  on  duty,  at  last  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  passage  for  the  chairman  and  his 
friends.  Mr.  Beecher  at  this  time  arrived, 
but  was  himself  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  hall  until  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  time  appointed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  his  address.  The  reverend  gen- 
tleman bore  his  detention  in  the  crowd 
with  great  good  humor,  and  was  received 
with  a  perfect  ovation,  the  crowd  pressing 
forward  in  all  directions  to  shake  hands 
with  him.  H&  was  at  last  fairly  carried 
into  the  hall  on  the  shoulders  of  thepolice- 
men,  and  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  at 
once  closed  and  guarded  by  a  body  of 
police,  who  distinctly  announced  that  no 
more  persons  would  be  admitted,  whether 
holding  tickets  or  not.  This  had  the  effect 
of  thinning  to  some  extent  the  throng  out- 
side, but  thousands  yet  remained  there, 
eager  to  seize  any  chance  ior  admission 

At  a  quarter-past  seven  o'clock,  a  tre- 
mendous burst  of  cheering  from  within 
the  building,  plainly  proclaimed  that  Mr, 


Beecher  had  made  his  appearance  on  the 
platform.  The  cheering  was  taken  up  by 
the  outsiders,  and  re-echoed  again  and 
again.  The  bulk  of  the  crowd  had  now 
congregated  in  Burleigh  street,  which  was 
completely  filled,  and  loud  cries  were  raised 
for  some  members  of  the  emancipation 
committee  to  address  them,  but  the  call 
was  not  responded  to.  Several  impromptu 
speakers,  mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of 
some  workingmen  and  addressed  the  peo- 
ple in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  federal 
government,  their  remarks  being  received 
with  loud  cheering  from  the  large  majority 
of  those  present. 

One  or  two  speakers  raised  their  voices 
in  opposition  to  the  views  which  had  been 
advocated  by  Mr.  Beecher,  but  they  were 
speedily  dislodged  from  their  position  by 
the  mass  of  the  crowd,  whose  sympathies 
were  thus  unmistakably  exhibited.  Every 
burst  of  cheering  that  resounded  from 
within  the  hall  was  taken  up  and  as 
heartily  responded  to  by  those  outside. 
This  scene  continued  without  intermission, 
until  the  close  of  the  meeting.  When 
Mr.  Beecher  and  his  friends  issued  from 
the  hall,  they  were  again  received  with 
loud  cheers  ;  and,  a  call  being  made  for  a 
cheer  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  response 
went  up  from  thousands  of  voices,  like  the 
noise  of  many  waters,  deep  answering  unto 
deep.  A  strong  body  of  police  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  Strand  and  Burleigh  street, 
but  no  breach  of  the  peace  occun-ed  calling 
for  their  interference. 

Ill  this  London  speech,  Mr,  Beecher 
gave  a  passing  resume  of  bis  discussions 
of  the  American  question  during  the  last 
few  weeks  ;  At  Manchester,  he  attempted 
to  give  the  history  of  the  external  polit- 
ical movements  for  fifty  years  past,  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  elucidate  the  fact  that 
the  war  was  only  an  overt  form  of  the  con- 
test between  liberty  and  slavery  which  had 
been  going  on  politically  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. At  Glasgow,  be  undertook  to  show 
that  the  condition  of  work  and  labor  ne- 
cessitated by  any  profitable  system  of 
slavery  was,  that  it  brought  labor  into 
contempt,  affixing  to  it  the  badge  of  deg- 
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radation,  and  that  tlie  struggle  to  ex- 
tend servile  labor  across  the  American 
continent  interested  every  free  working- 
man  on  the  face  of  the  glohe — the  southern 
cause  being  the  natural  enemy  of  free 
labor  and  the  laborer  all  over  the  world. 
In  Edinburgh,  he  endeavored  to  sketch 
how,  out  of  separate  colonies  and  states, 
intensely  jealous  of  their  individual  sover- 
eignty, there  grew  up  a  nation,  and  how 
in  that  nation  of  the  United  States  there 
grew  up  two  distinct  and  antagonistic 
systems  of  development,  striving  for  the 
possession  of  government  and  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  policy,  in  which  the 
north  gained  the  control,  and  that  tlie 
south  joined  the  Union  simply  and  only 
because  it  believed  the  government  would' 
bo  in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  give 
their  whole  influence  against  the  cause  of 
f      d  I      L       1     1    1      1  1       d    t 
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attempt  to  coier  the  faiiest  poitton  of  the 
earth  with  a  slave  population  which  buys 
nothing,  and  a  degraded  white  population 
which  buys  nest  to  nothing,  should  array 
every  political  economist,  every  far-seeing 
manufacturer,  against  it,  aa  striking  at  the 
vital  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  not  by 
want  of  cotton,  but  by  want  of  customers. 

From  beginning  to  ending,  the  orator's 
address  was  a  clear,  forcible,  and  thoroughly 
earnest  exposition  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  great  eon  diet,  the  course  of 
policy  that  led  to  it,  and  the  tremendous 
issues  at  stake  in  its  decision.  Many  of 
the  points  specially  dwelt  upon — such  as 
the  legal  position  of  slavery  in  the  South 
under  the  constitution,  as  a  state  and  not 
a  Union  question,  a  matter  of  local  juris- 
diction, with  which  the  national  govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do — wi 


by  Mr.  Beecher  with  such  happy  illustra- 
tions, accurate  logic,  and  fervent  zeal,  as  to 
render  them  more  broadly  intelligible  to 
the  popular  mind  than  ever  they  had  been 
made  before,  and  showed  the  orator  to  be 
not  only  a  practiced  and  powerful  speaker, 
but  remarkably  skilled  in  the  management 
of  large  audiences,  so  that,  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  sterling  sense,  good  humor,  and 
downright  earnestness,  combined  with  a 
rare  talent  for  effective  retort,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  his  entire  audience,  foes 
as  well  as  friends,  along  with  him. 

As  an  instance  of  the  speaker's  last 
named  faculty,  nothing  could  be  more 
apposite  than  his  plump  and  dexterous 
retort  to  an  indignation  cry  from  someone 
in  the  audience  about  the  feting  of  the 
Eussian  naval  officers  at  New  York, — Mr. 
Beecher's  sarcasm  at  the  attentions  paid 
ly  tl  E  gl  1  t  Mr.  Mason,  the  southern 
b  g  in  his  best  vein.  "A 
e     tl  m  1        le,"  said  Mr.    Beecher, 

t         y  w    d    about    the    Kussians. 

[H  h       ]      Well,    what    about    the 

E  N  w  York  harbor?     [Cheers.] 

ih     f    t        th  t  that  is  a  little  piece  of 

q     t  y      D      t  you  know  that  when  a 

tl     k    h      suitor  is  not  attentive 

1       1      p    1     out  another,   and  flirts 

tl    1  1        lover's   face?      "Well, 

New  York  i>  m  the  same  way  flirting  with 
Russia  at  this  moment,  hut  she  has  her 
eye  on  Eussia,  yon  may  depend.  [Hear.] 
When  I  hear  men  say,  this  is  a  piece  of 
national  folly,  which  is  not  becoming  in  a 
people  reputed  wise  and  under  the  solemn 
circumstances  in  which  America  is  now 
placed ;  when  I  hear  it  said,  that  while 
Eussia  is  actually  engaged  in  treading 
down  the  liberties  of  Poland — [Hear, 
hear,] — it  is  not  even  decent  of  a  free 
country  like  the  Northern  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  make  believe  to  flirt  witli  het 
—[Hear,  bear,  and  "  That  is  true,"]— 
well,  I  think  so  too,  and  now  you  know 
how  -we  felt  when  you  flirted  with  Mason 
at  your  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  !  " 

Mr.  Beecher's  justification  of  the  presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  emancipation,  as  at 
once  a  war  necessity  and  a  phihmthropic 
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OUR  FIRST  CENTUBY.— 1776-1876. 


1  t  told  with  ajlmirable  effect  upon  his 
hearers  He  slid  '  The  gieit  conflict 
between  the  noith  and  the  south  when  ne 
hegan  this  war  was  which  should  tontrol 
the  government  of  the  territories— ^lave 
institutions  oi  fiee  institutions  That 
w  aa  the  conflict  It  n  as  not  emancipation 
01  no  emmcipation — the  government  had 
no  business  with  the  question  -Che  onlj 
thing  the  go\emment  Loold  join  issue  on 
was  shall  the  national  polny  be  free  or 
sliie  It  WIS  for  this  the  noith 

went  to  wai  It  produ  ed  emancipation, 
but  she  w  ent  to  w  ir  to  ^■\^  e  national  msti 
tutions  to  save  tetntones,  to  save  those 
laws  which  it  allowed  to  ait  thiough  a 
series  of  years  would  infallibly  first  cii 
cumscnbe,  then  suffocate  andtmally  de 
stroi    sHvery      This   is   the    reason  why 


that  tiuly  honest  just,  and  consupntious 
magistrate  Mi  Lincoln — [the  reniiinder 
of  the  sentence  was  lost  amid  tumultuous 
cheeimg,  the  people  rising  and  waving 
their  hats]  How  did  the  matter  pass  to 
a  conflict  with  the  south,  m  pla  e  of  a 
direct  attack  ufon  the  m  titution  of 
sUvery  itself  "  Because,  m  an  ill  advised 
houi  accordmgto  the  foieshadowmgof  the 
wisest  men  of  the  south,  thej  mixed  the 
national  government  and  national  life  with 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  obliged  the 
people  and  obliged  the  president,  wJio  was 
under  oath  to  defend  the  constitution  and 
the  national  government,  to  take  their 
choice  between  the  safety  of  the  life  of  the 
government  itself  and  slavery.     We  were 


oontent  to  wait  the  issue,  as  one  of  policy, 
but  when  they  threw  drown  the  gauntlet, 
■\nd  said  that  slavery  shall  be  established 
and  extended,  we  could  not  do  any  other- 
wise thonacceptthe  challenge,  [Cheers.] 
Ihe  police  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
you  so  long  as  you  keep  the  law,  but  when 
jou  violate  the  law  they  have  a  right. 
And  so  in  constitutional  government,  it 
has  no  right  to  attack  slavery  when  slavery 
IS  merely  a  state  institution ;  but  when 
that  state  institution  comes  out  of  its  own 
limits  and  attacks  other  states,  it  becomes 
a  national  enemy.  [Cheers.]  But  it  is 
said  the  president  issued  his  proclamation 
foi  political  effect,  and  not  from  humanity. 
[Hear  hear.]  Why,  the  act  of  issuing 
the  proclamation  was  political,  but  the 
disposition  to  do  it  -was  not.  [Cheers.] 
Ml  Linioln  is  an  officer  of  the  state,  and 
m  the  presidential  chair  has  no  more  right 
to  follow  his  private  feelings,  than  any 
me  o±  your  judges  has  a  right  to  follow  his 
private  feelings  on  the  bench.  A  judge  is 
bound  to  administer  the  law,  but  when  he 
that  a  rigid  administration  of  the  law 
j;ieB  with  purity  of  justice,  with  human- 
ity and  with  pity,  he  is  all  the  more  glad, 
because  his  private  feelings  go  with  his 
public  duties." 

But  the  most  striking  and  important 
I  irts  of  Mr.  Beechet's  address  were  his 
noble  and  earnest  efforts  to  promote,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  that  supreme  inter- 
national object  of  his  oratorical  efforts — a 
good  understanding  between  England  and 
America  in  which  all  the  higher  interests 
of  en  dization,  freedom,  and  progress,  are 
so  directly  involved.  In  discussing  this 
gieat  and  vital  question,  he  rose  to  a  pitch 
of  mor^l  enthusiasm  and  elevation  which 
— stranger,  as  he  was,  in  the  midst  of  his 
country  s  reputed  enemies,  and  standing, 
as  he  did,  the  solitary  spokesman  for  that 
country,  in  the  presence  of  a  surging  and 
excited  multitude— presented  a  spectacle 
of  moral  and  forensic  sublimity,  rarely 
witnessed  in  any  country. 

As  the  sequel  of  his  series  of  public 
he  various  cities  of  the  king- 
this  at  London  completed  the  dis- 
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t  of  the  whole  round  of  points  in 
American  affairs  which  the  British  found 
it  most  difficult  to  understand.  That  the 
address  excited  a  prodigious  degree  oi 
attention  in  Great  Britain  was  evident  on 
all  sides.  Its  great  effectiveness  con- 
sisted in  its  being  an  American's  present- 
ation of  the  American  question,  and  never 
before  did  an  orator  make  such  triumph- 
ant use  of  his  opportunity.  There  had 
been  symptoms  of  an  attempt  to  pack  the 
meeting — if  possible  to  fill  the  hall  with 
an  opposition  which  should  prevent  a 
hearing  for  the  speaker,  or  at  least  disturb 


him  by  unmannerly  interruptions  as  at 
Liverpool.  To  this  end,  the  walls  of  the 
city  were  placarded  with  enormous  posters, 
designed  to  excite  ill  feeling  against  Mr. 
Beecher,  and  hand-bills  of  a  similar  char- 
acter were  distributed  to  all  who  entered 
the  ball.  But  all  such  effort  to  disparage 
the  speaker  with  his  audience  was  entirely 
overwhelmed,  chiefly  hy  the  hearty  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  was  greeted  by  the 
great  majority,  while  his  good  nature,  fine 
tofit,  resoluteness,  and  easy  address,  quite 
conquered  the  remaining  malcontents  and 
reduced  them  to  silence. 
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BBBOTION  AND  INATJGtJBATION  OF  THE  GREAT  OBGAN 
IN  THE  BOSTON  MDBIO  HALL.— 1863. 


Most  Majestic  and  Perfect  Instrument  o{  the  Kind  in  America. — Almost  Without  an  Equal  in  the 
Whole  World,— Height,  Sixty  Feet;  Width,  Forty-eight  Feet;  Deplh,  Twenty-four  Feet;  Weight, 
Seventy  Tons  ;  Cost,  860,000, — Its  Vast  and  Enchanting  Harmonies  and  Wondrous  Frame  of  Archi- 
tectural Beauty. — The  Masterpiece  of  Masical  Art. — Origin  of  the  Enterprise,-— Dr.  Upham's  Grand 
Conception,— Full  Powers  Conferred  Upon  Him. — His  Seven  Tears'  Labor  and  Care,— America  and 
Europe  Explored. — A  Colossal  Instrument  Decided  On. — Object  and  Influence  of  Such  .^Contract 
for  Its  Construction  in  Germany. — Unrivaled  Mechanism  of  the  Work. — Completed,  and  Shipped 
for  Boston. — Three  Months'  Tempestuous  Voyage. — Enshrinement  of  the  Organ  in  a.  Case. — Its 
Towers,  Domes,  and  Sculptures, — Wind  Pipes,  Thirty-two  Feet  Long.— Eighty-nine  Full  Registers. 
— Total  Numberof  Pipes,  Five  Thousand  Four  Hundred  and  Seventy-four, — Capacity  of  tiie  Organ, 
Six  Thousand  Voices. — Ease  with  which  it  is  Performed. — Marvelous  Lights  and  Shades  of  Tone, — 
First  Exposition  to  the  Public, — Enthusiasm  and  Joy  on  the  Occasion, — Music,  Poetry,  Art,  Keauty. 


ELIGHTFUL  and  self-gratulatory  as  were  the  sensations 
with  which  the  citizens  of  the  metropoiis  of  New 
England  justly  contemplated  the  completion  of  their 
incomparable  Music  Hall,  the  enthusiasm  of  their  satis- 
faction was  intensified  to  the  highest  degree  when,  in 
November,  1863,  there  waa  added  to  the  attractions  of 
that  magnificent  edifice,  and  of  the  city  itself  as  well, 
the  mightiest  and  most  snperh  organ  on  the  American 
continent,  ajid  equaled  in  its  vast  dimensions  and  won- 
derfnl  musical  capacity  by  only  two  or  three  in  the 
whole  world. 

The  acquisition  of  this  great  instrument — so  much 
the  object  of  pride  and  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  Boston- 
ians,  and  scarcely  less  on  the  part  of  all  lovers  of  the 
divine  art  of  music,  who  have  como  in  throngs  from  every 
part  of  the  Union,  to  witness  its  form  of  beauty  and 
listen  to  its  marvelous  sounds  of  enchantment, — is  due 
to  the  large  conception  of  Dr,  J.  Baxter  Uphani,  for 
many  years  the  accomplished  president  of  the  Music 
Hall  Association.  From  his  deep  thought,  comprehen- 
sive plana,  severe  labor,  and  constant  care,  came  forth 
this  splendid  embodiment  of  musical  science  and  artistic 
construction. 
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At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
aaaociation,  (the  official  report  of  the 
enterprise  is  here  followed,)  a  committee 
Wiia  appointed  for  the  study  and  investi- 
gation of  all  matters  relating  to  the  fu- 
ture procurement  of  an  appropriate  in- 
strument for  the  hall.  After  a  sufficient 
time  spent  in  understanding  the  theory 
and  philosophy  of  the  subject,  the  com- 
mittee betook  themselves  to  more  practi- 
cal inquiries,  by  a  personal  examination 
of  the  best  productions  to  be  found  in 
this  department  of  mechanical  and  artistic 
achievement,  in  different  sections.  But 
no  one  state,  or  country,  or  continenij 
could  furnish  the  sum  of  that  knowledge 
which  was  requisite  for  the  full  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  and  the  bringing 
to  pass  of  that  perfection  of  results  at 
which  they  aimed.  In  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1853,  the  committee  extended 
their  researches  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  collecting  such 
written  works  and  specimens  of  mechani- 
cal structure  in  the  niceties  of  the  art,  as 
they  could  obtain  in  the  countries  visited. 
On  their  return,  the  facta  and  experiences 
in  the  art  of  organ-building  thus  gained 
were  compared,  patiently  and  candidly, 
with  the  conditions  that  obtained  at  home, 
and,  without  any  disparagement  of  the 
sltill  and  ingenuity  of  American  manufac- 
turers, the  committee  concluded  that  the 
vantage  ground  lay  unmistakably  in  the 
acquisitions  which  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  centuries  had  given  to  the  handi- 
craft of  the  old  world. 

After  the  subject  had  been  considered 
and  discussed  at  various  meetings  held 
from  time  to  time,  a  subscription  paper 
was  directed  to  be  opened,  it  being  pro- 
posed thereby  to  obtain  an  organ  of  the 
first  class,  one  that  shordd  rival  in  power, 
in  magnitude,  and  in  excellence,  the  moat 
famous  instruments  of  Europe,  — those 
which  have  for  so  many  yeara  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  travelers  on 
that  continent.  "  Just  such  an  instru- 
ment," says  the  official  report  of  the  direc- 
tors, "the  capacity  of  our  hall  allows  and 
requires.     Without  it,  its  beautiful  archi- 


tecture will  always  be  incomplete,  and  its 
acoustic  qualities  fail  to  reach  their  full 
perfection.  Of  the  influence  of  such  an 
instrument  upon  the  Association,  the  value 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  would  place 
this  hall  at  once,  in  point  of  attraction, 
immeasurably  above  that  of  any  other 
institution  of  the  Itind  in  the  land;  and 
every  year,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  would  draw  as 
many  pilgrims  to  its  shrine  as  do  the 
world-renowned  organs  at  Haarlem,  at 
Hamburg,  at  Ulm,  and  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas  at  Preyburg.  To  the  city 
and  to  New  England  it  would  be  an  object 
of  just  pride,  and  to  the  public  would 
prove  a  source  of  the  purest  enjoyment,  an 
inculcator  of  a  taste  for  music  in  its  high- 
est and  holiest  forms,  for  many  generations 
to  come.  And  in  the  consideration  of  a 
matter  so  important,  it  seems  particularly 
desirable  to  set  our  standard  of  excellence 
high,— to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  infe- 
rior to  the  greatest  and  the  best,  since  we 
are  providing  for  a  work  that  shall  stand, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  for  decades  only,  but 
for  centuries  of  years."  The  cost  of  such 
an  instrument  was  estimated  at  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  but  the  total  expen- 
diture proved  in  the  end  to  be  only  a  little 
short  of  sixty  thousand. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  directors 
was  to  delegate  Doctor  Upham,  as  chair- 
man of  the  organ  committee,  to  proceed  to 
Europe  and  complete  the  investigation  of 
the  subject,  make  choice  of  a  builder,  and 
execute  a  contract.  To  this  end,  that 
eminent  gentleman  critically  examined  the 
principal  organs  and  organ  factories  in 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Germany;  and,  finally,  Herr  E.  Fr. 
Walcker,  of  Ludwigsburg,  in  Germany, — 
a  name  long  famous  in  the  annals  of  organ- 
building  throughout  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  whose  recent  colossal  structui-es 
at  Stuttgard  and  in  the  cathedral  at  Ulm 
bad  given  to  him  a  world-wide  reputation, 
— was  selected  as  the  builder.  The  con- 
tract was  a  document  covering  forty  pages 
pt. 
phatic  condition  of  this  contract 
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was  that  the  character  of  the  construction 
of  the  instrament  should  represent  all  the 
resources  and  possihilities  of  the  art  up  to 
the  time  of  its  completion,  and  this  was 
strictly  fulfilled.  The  brilliant  tranapets 
in  the  swell,  for  instance,  are  fashioned 
like  orchestral  trumpets  of  hraaa,  and  pol- 
ished and  burnished  with  the  greatest 
caie,  although  hidden  forever  from  view. 
Its  bassoons  and  oboes  are  tuned  and 
voiced  in  strictest  imitation  of  the  instru- 
ments of  their  kind.     Its  traverse  flu 


and  the  difficulties  arising  from  sudden 
atmospheric  changes  are  almost  wholly 
counteracted.  The  swell  organ  includes 
within  its  walls  a  portion  of  tlie  pedal,  and 
is  an  instrument  complete  in  itself. 
Added  to  this  is  an  apparatus  attached  to 
some  of  the  individual  stops,  by  which  to 
effect  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
sound  at  pleasure ;  besides  all  which  is  the 
grand  crescendo  and  diminuendo  to  the 
whole  work.  By  means,  also,  of  an  exten- 
I  of  tlie  pneumatic  lever, 


in 


of  ch  1  e  wood  m  shape  like  actual  Sates, 
tirnel  inlvirnished  and  fitted  with  em 
bouchuies  of  bnsa  its  concert  flute  too 
IS  of  wood  of  tboicest  selection  ind  fintst 
grain  bo  hi  ew  se  with  the  a  cessory 
parts  of  the  instrument  the  wind-chesta 
are  ^■onstiucted  ifter  a  new  and  admiiable 
invention  of  the  buildei  by  wJn-h  the 
faults  that  under  the  common  system  of 
sillers  have  been  for  cent  lies  jusHj  com 
plained  ot  in  the  best  works    are  Isolde  1 


lightness  is  given  to  the  touch  ;  and  by  a 
combination  of  ingenious  contrivances,  the 
whole  resources  of  the  instniment  are 
brought  witbm  easy  reich  and  control  of 
the  pliyer 

On  the  completion  of  the  instrument,  its 
qualities  were  tested  it  the  factory,  in 
piesence  of  the  most  competent  and  criti- 
(.al  judges  that  could  be  found  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  and  pronounced 
1 1  omj  aral  In     an  1  in    lue  time,  namely. 
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in  December,  1862,  the  great  work  was 
shipped  on  board  tlie  Dutch  hrig  Presto, 
for  Boston,  at  which  place  she  arrived  after 
a  tempestuous  and  perilous  winter's  voyage 
of  three  months. 

No  slight  task  presented  itself  in  deter- 
mining what  should  be  the  architectural 
form  and  enshrinement  of  the  instrument, 
and  it  was  only  after  years  of  patient  effort 
and  trial  that  the  present  wondrous  frame 
of  beauty  for  the  noble  instrument  was 
obtained.  The  gem  of  the  structure  is  a 
design  by  Hammatt  Billings.  But  the 
finally  adopted  plan,  in  its  artistic  and 
elaborate  beauty  and  grandeur,  belongs  to 
the  brothers  Gruatave  and  Christian  Herter, 
of  New  York,  and  the  character  of  the 
work  executed  by  them  has  justly  immor- 
talized their  name  in  this  sublime  enter- 
prise. 

This  great  organ  has  been  fitly  described 
as  being  a  choir  of  nearly  six  thousand 
throats.  Its  largest  wind  pipes  are  thirty- 
two  feet  in  length,  and  a  man  can  crawl 
through  them.  Its  finest  tubes  are  too 
small  for  a  baby's  whistle.  The  instru- 
ment may  fairly  be  said  to  consist  of  five 
distinct  organs,  or  systems  of  pipes,  which 
are  capable  of  being  played  on  alone,  or  in 
t       w  tl    ach    tl  F  fa  ese 

pi  y  d    p      by  m         1  h    d  koy- 

1        ^         1  th      th      1  y  p  d  1  foot 

k  ■;  1       d      Th    1         t    f  th    f  on- 

t    1    th      w  II      g        th    p  p       f     h  ch, 


th 
-     tl 


1       In' 


t    If       1 


pi  t 


any 
~    d  g  d  th  t  it 

I  -f  tly  t  ght  t  a  will 
±  th  p  "t  Tl  th  givi  g  pp  t  ity 
f      1  ght       d     had  dl  ty 

Tl  ga  t  felt  g   t        or 

t  p     w  th  wl     h         d  h  t  off 


1 


I 


of 


p  p        11    f  1     h             3     f  th  m  par- 

tly  mbt         mybmdto 

p    k  tl  gh  th       w  II   m         I  Next 

b        th  pl      d  th    k  y  b      d  f  the 

gtg  a.t      thaH  lied. 

H       th  t        ty  fi              t  11  of 

wl     h  t  w  t!  p  p              1    g  -ile, 

d           tl  1      1    t            111  tbe 


whole  organ.  Here  are  the  grand  diapa^ 
sons  which  form  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  sound  superstructure,  and  the  im- 
mense trumpets  and  clarions  which  ring 
out  like  a  call  to  battle.  Above  the  great 
organ  manual  comes  that  of  the  choir 
organ,  which  has  fifteen  registers,  and  is 
in  many  respects  the  'great  organ'  on  a 
softer  scale,  but  without  the  hM-sher  reed 
stops.  The  last  and  upper  manual  belongs 
to  the  solo  organ,  which  also  answers  for 
the  echo  organ,  containing  eleven  stops, 
and  among  them  the  famous  vox  hnmana. 
The  pedals  are  the  only  remaining  key- 
board, and  in  connection  with  them  are 
twenty  distinct  stops,  fifteen  loud  and  the 
rest  soft.  The  total  number  of  speaking 
stops  is  eifel  ynn  -wh  h  may  all  bo 
combined ;  a  d  th  gr  d  total  of  pipes  is 
five  thousai  d  f  hu  d  d  and  seventj-- 
four.  The  b  at!  t  th  e  pipes  was  at 
first  furnish  d  bj  t  1  p  irs  of  bellows, 
moved  by  wat  p  w  d  ived  from  the 
city  reservoirs,  —  steam,  how  ever,  being 
subsequently  used  for  this  puipose 
■  Not  only  is  this  wondeiful  instrument 
different  from  others  m  size  and  wonder- 
ful variety  of  stops,  but  it  e'^cels  them  in 
almost  every  detail  that  can  be  mentioned. 
The  dip  of  the  keys  of  ordinary  organs  is 
three-eighths,  or  at  most  three-eightlis  and 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  while  the  keys  of 
this  organ  dip  no  less  than  five-eighths  of 
an  inch.  But  the  difficulties  which  would 
arise  from  such  a  vast  amount  of  mechan- 
ism connecting  with  the  keys,  asking  of 
an  organist's  finger  the  strength  of  a 
blacksmith's  arm,  are  overcome  with  ease 
by  the  delicate  pneumatic  action  which  is 
ptovided.  The  arrangement  of  the  stops 
IS  controlled  to  a  great  extent  by  the  feet, 
there  being  twelve  separate  pedals  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  the  most  beautiful  and 
changeful  effects  can  be  mado  without 
removing  either  hand  from  the  key-board. 
There  is  also  the  pedal,  already  alluded  to, 
by  which  all  the  stops  of  the  organ  may  bo 
gradually,  one  by  one,  or  instantaneously, 
drawn  on  or  shut  off,  thus  producing  the 
most  magnificent  crescendo  and  diminu- 
endo, as  well  as  explosive  effects.     Thus  a 
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tone  which  is  scarcely  heard  at  first  can  he 
augmented  hy  degrees  until  it  makes  the 
aic  quiver  with  its  thunders,  and  then 
slowly  sink  again  to  hushed  repose. 

This  great  instrument  is  placed  upon  a 
low  platform,  the  outlines  of  which  are  in 
accordance  with  its  own.  Whole  height 
of  the  organ,  about  sixty  feet;  breadth, 
forty-eight  feet;  average  depth,  twenty- 
four  feet ;  weight,  sixty  to  seventy  tons. 
The  heauty  of  its  exterior  is  such  as  to 
call  forth  the  highest  enthusiasm  of  the 
hoholder.  Doctor  Holmes,  in  an  article  such 
as,  perhaps,  noother  pen  could  produce,  says 
of  it ;  "  The  structure  is  of  black  walnut, 
and  is  covered  with  carved  statues,  busts, 
masks,  and  figures,  in  the  boldest  relief. 
In  the  center,  a  ricMy  ornamented  arch 
contains  the  niche  for  the  key-boards  and 


stops  A.  t  jlo^sal  mask  of  a  smgmg 
woman  boks  from  01  ex  iti  summit  The 
pediment  abo\e  is  suimounted  bj  the  bust 
of  Johmn  Seba>>tian  Bach  Behind  this 
risis  the  lotty  central  division  containing 
pipes  ,  and  crowning  it  is  a  heautiful  sit- 
ting statue  of  St  Cecilia,  holding  her  lyre 
On  each  Side  ot  her  a  gnffin  aits  aa  a 
guaadian  This  center  is  tonnected  by 
liarp-shaped  compartments  filled  with 
pipes,  to  the  two  gieat  round  towers,  one 
on  each  side,  and  each  containing  thiee 
colossal  pipes  These  mignificent  towers 
tome    boldly    forward    into    the    Ii  til,    bo 


ing  the  most  prominent,  as  they  are  the 
highest  and  stateliest  part  of  the  facade. 
At  the  base  of  each,  a  gigantic  half-carya- 
tid, in  the  style  of  tlie  ancient  bermee,  but 
finished  to  the  waist,  bends  beneath  the 
superincumbent  weight,  like  Atlas  under 
the  globe.  These  figures  are  of  wonderful 
force,  the  muscular  development  excessive, 
but  in  keeping  with  their  superhuman 
task.  At  each  side  of  the  base,  two  lion- 
hermce  share  in  the  task  of  the  giant. 
Over  the  base  rise  the  round  pillars  -which 
support  the  dome,  and  enclose  the  three 
great  pipes  already  mentioned.  Graceful 
as  these  look  in  their  positions,  half  a 
dozen  men  might  creep  into  one  of  them 
and  be  hidden.  The  three  great  pipes  are 
crowned  with  a  heavily  sculptured,  ribbed 
round  dome ;  and  this  surmounted  on  each 
side  by  two  cherubs,  whose  heads  almost 
tcu  h  the  lofty  ceiling  This  whole  por 
tion  of  the  sculpture  is  of  eminent  beauty 
All  the  reliefs  thvt  run  aiound  the  lower 
portion  of  tlie  dome  are  of  singular  rich 
ness  The  whole  base  ot  the  instrument 
m  the  intervals  of  the  figures  desciibed 
IS  also  covered  with  elaborate  cartings 
Groups  of  musical  instruments,  standing 
out  almost  detached  from  the  background, 
ctLUpy  the  panels  Ancient  and  modern, 
clustered  with  caiele's  grace  and  quaint 
variety,  from  the  violm  donn  to  a  string 
of  sleigh  bells,  thej  coll  up  all  the  echoes 
of  forgotten  music,  such  as  the  thousand 
tongued  orgjn  blends  together  m  one 
grand  harmonj  As  we  return  to  the 
impression  produced  bj  the  grand  facade, 
we  are  more  and  mne  struck  with  the 
subtle  art  displayed  m  its  adaptations  and 
symbolisms  Nevei  did  any  struotuie  we 
hwe  lojked  upon  so  fully  justify  Madame 
de  Stael  s  deimition  of  architecture,  — 
'frozen  music'  The  outermost  toweis, 
their  pillais  and  domes  are  all  squ^le, 
then  outlines  thus  pissmg  without  too 
sudden  transition  from  the  sharp  square 
angles  of  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  the  lec 
tangulai  imes  of  the  walls  of  the  hall  itself 
into  the  more  cential  parts  of  the  instru 
ment  where  a  sraootlier  outline  of  harmony 
is  piedommant      Poi  m  the  greit  towers. 
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whit;h  step  forward,  as  it  were,  to  repre- 
sent the  meaning  of  the  entire  structure, 
the  lines  are  all  curved,  as  if  the  slight 
discords  which  give  sharpness  and  variety 
to  its  less  vital  portions  were  all  resolved 
11  wo  approach  its  throtbin*''  heart  " 
It  1  1  d  po  D  t  Uih 
h      m        f  tl  mm  tte         d      wl 

f  n  t    It    t     n    1 

f  th  t    n      t  t     tl 


d       t    n  tl 
f    mal  t  a    f 
M  H  11  A 

y  t 


Jl 


1  tl      h  ppy 


tl 


O  t  1       31  t       At     b     t       gl  t        1    It 


1 


tl 


pl  t  ly  1    lint 
fg  t     d        f 

ghl7     pt  ^ 


th 


1 


il 


tf        g       th  t  tl    1   1      lly    V  d  tl 

1  f  tl      l^M     wh    h  d  t 

tl     w  1    f      1  t3  th     wl    1 

P  ly  t        ty  t       tl 

audience  sat  thus;  then  the  music  ceased; 
the  gas-lights  flashed  forth  in  all  their 
briJiiancy,  and  the  huge  curtain  began  to 
descend.  Not  a  whisper  broke  the  charmed 
spell.  All  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  open- 
ing space.  First  appeared  the  little  cher- 
ubs that  surmount  the  domes  of  the  main 
towers  of  the  structure,  then  the  domes 
themselves,  and  the  triple  columns  of  great 
pi[.  BS  in  1  quickly  upon  this  the  full 
biealth  of  the  wondrous  instrument  le 
s].lprdent  with  its  burnished  columns  anl 
toldcn  reliefs  and  grand  and  majestic  m 
the  sMnmetry  of  its  missive  and  beiitiful 
IT  h  tocture  burst  upon  the  iiew 

And  now  the  silence  wis  broke  i  by  one 
unn  eraal  ^.heor  g  van  with  genuine  entliu 
s  dim  The  audience  rose  to  their  feet 
f ositivelj  cmipt  lied  and  cheeis  upon 
cheer*  marked  the  aaspicious  miment 
The  scene  o  grinlly  impieasive  w  s 
woithj  an  o  cision  it  memorable  After 
tl  ree  rou  mg  oheers  for  Doctor  Upham 
in  1  iftei  the  tumult  of  applause  had 
s  il  sided,  Mi  Moigan  the  organist  ot 
<;rrace  church  New  l:ork  was  introdured 
md  performed  the  William  Tell  overture 
(Rossini),  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
54 


retired  amid  hearty  applause.  Doctor 
Upham  then  stepped  forward  and  read  the 
report  of  the  seven  years'  labor  of  the 
building  committee.  After  this,  Mr.  Lang 
was  introduced  and  played  some  beautiful 
light  music,  giving  a  choice  extract  from 
Mendelssohn  and  a  bit  of  Eink's  flute  con- 
certo; to  him  succeeded  Mr.  Paine,  who 
gave  Bach's  Toccata  in  D  minor;  Mr. 
Thayer,  of  "Worcester,  who  played  a 
Marche  Tnumphale,  of  his  own  composi- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Wilcox,  who  chose  several 
selections,  nicely  adapted  for  displaying 
the  solo  stops  and  ingenious  adaptations. 

The  public  inanguration  of  this  most 
magnificent  elaboration  of  artistic  genius 
and  beauty  was  fixed  for  the  evening  of 
November  2,  1863,  and  the  event  took" 
place  at  that  time,  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience  which,  for  numbers  and  distinc- 
tion, has  seldom  if  ever  been  matched  in 
this  country,  so  remarkable  for  its  popular 
gatherings.  The  programme  for  the  occa- 
sion was  prepared  with  great  care,  with  a 
view  to  represent,  so  far  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity admitted,  the  principal  worthy 
schools  of  organ  music ;  above  all,  to  reveal 
something  of  the  proper  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  organ  in  its  impersonality. 

The  vast  ball  was  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing, every  foot  of  space  being  occupied  by 
men  and  women  renowned  in  intellectual, 
scientific  and  artistic  attainments.  The 
e\.erci6es  of  the  evening  commenced  with 
an  original  o  le  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Mis  Tames  T  Fields,  and  recited  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Cushman,  ^-ho  paused  in 
hei  route  to  Ef  me  to  assist  at  this  festival. 
Then  f  Hon  ed  the  musical  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme the  opening  performance  being 
appropri  itely  delegated  to  Herr  Triedrich 
T^alckei  son  if  the  eminent  organ-builder, 
E  Fr  "Wal  Iter  of  Ludwigsburg,  kingdom 
of  "Wurtemburg  And  then  followed  per- 
formances by  Messrs  Paine,  Thayer,  Mor- 
gan Lang  Tuckerman,  and  "Wilcox,  the 
whole  coniludmg  witli  Handel's  magnifi- 
cent Hallelujah  Chorus,  The  music  ended, 
theie  was  a  general  flocking  of  the  com- 
panj  to  vard  the  stage,  for  a  nearer  exam- 
ination of  the  beautiful  details  of  the  work. 
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They  seemed  a  crowd  of  worshipers  going 
up  to  a  cathedral ;  and  the  bronze  Beetho- 
ven, looking  down  benignly  in  the  very 
focna  of  all  that  architectural  beauty, 
seemed  lite  the  idol  of  their  homage.  All 
mouths  were  warm  in  praise  of  Doctor  Up- 
ham,  for  his  original  conception  of  the  enter- 
prise, his  admirable  wisdom  in  devising 
means  for  carrying  it  into  execution, — in 
a  word,  for  his  intelligent,  enthusiastic 
direction  and  oversight  of  the  work  in 
general  and  in  detail,  from  its  beginning 
to  its  successful  completion. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  portray  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  audience  by  the 
grand  harmonies  of  this  majestic  instru- 
ment, when  thus  handled  by  the  masters 
of  musical  science.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
in  all  that  brilliant  multitude,  composed 
largely  of  musical  performers,  critics,  and 
connoisseurs,  there  was  no  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  instru- 
ment, all  agreeing  as  to  its  vast  volume  of 
tone — so  evenly  balanced  through  its  en- 
tire compass,  so  full  and  rich  in  every 
part,  and  supported  and  sustained  by 
ihopedale  of  twenty  stops ;  all  agreeing, 
too,  as  to  the  beauty  of  tone  of  such 
stops  as  could  be  displayed  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  and  as  to  the  perfection  of 
the  mechanism  which  permitted  a  first 
performance  marked  by  no  accident  and 
no  failure. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  critics  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  press,  in  writ- 
ing an  account  of  this  instrument,  spoke 
of  it  as  the  last  best  gift  of  the  Old  World 
to  the  New.  "There  is  nothing  on  the 
continent  comparable  with  it;  and  I  should 


bold  it  not  a  sin  to  worship  it, — or  rather 
worship  at  its  sacred  shrine.  The  case 
has  been  minutely  described,  but  not  ade- 
quately ;  it  never  can  be.  Seen  last  night, 
in  tlie  mingled  gaa  and  electric  light,  it 
was  like  a  vision.  The  full  scope  of  the 
design  is  known  only  by  careful  study,  and 
the  perfection  of  it  is  no  less  wonderful 
than  the  instrument  itself."  Another  cor- 
respondent of  the  press  of  that  city  wrote, 
in  relation  to  the  same  point:  "As  I 
looked  at  it  again  and  again,  during  the 
CTening,  I  found  new  beauties.  In  the 
softened  gas-light  and  the  dazzling  glare 
of  the  electric  light,  burning  on  the  pol- 
ished pipes,  I  hardly  thought  of  its  being 
real.  But  on  ascending  the  stage  after- 
wards, and  standing  by  the  two  figures 
which  support  the  two  groups  of  large 
pipes,  I  saw  the  majesty  of  the  design.  It 
is  only  by  standing  close  by,  that  an  idea 
of  the  scope  and  marvelous  creation  in  it 
can  be  fully  attained;  for  this  facade  is  a 
creation, — a  thing  of  perfect  beauty.  In 
itself  alone  we  might  behold  art  enshrined ; 
but  when  there  is  behind  all  this,  as  its 
lord  and  occasion,  a  thousand-tongued  soul, 
we  may  be  reverently  glad  at  having  on 
American  soil  what  is  at  least,  if  not  the 
largest,  as  perfect  an  organ  as  any  in  the 
world."  Such,  indeed,  waa  the  involuntary 
and  enthusiastic  testimony  borne  by  all 
those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  such,  too,  has 
been  the  verdict  of  the  great  public,  who, 
in  ceaseless  throngs  and  untold  numbers, 
have  from  that  day  to  the  present,  made 
the  Great  Okgan  the  object  of  their  glad 
pilgrimage. 
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XOIX. 

COMBAT  BETWEEN  THE  ALABAMA,  CAPTAIN  SEMMES, 

AND    THE    KEAKSAEGE,    CAPTAIN   WINSLOW, 

OEF    CHEEBOUKG— 1864. 


The  Alabama  is  Sunk  after  an  Hour's  Engagement,  in  Sight  of  the  Two  Great  Maritime  Powers  of 
Europe. — Semnies  Throws  His  Sword  Away,  Jumps  Overboanl,  ani  Escapes. — Relative  Equality,  in 
Size  and  Armament,  of  the  Two  Vessels. — The  Previous  DestruotJre  Career  of  the  Alabama  against 
Northern  Commerce. — Causeless  Eaid  on  Marine  Property, — Fault  in  the  Law  of  NHtions. — Britisli 
Origin  of  the  Alabama.— Her  Unmistaltable  Character. — Peculiar  Model  and  Equipment — Adapted 
to  Destroy,  Fight,  or  Run. — Adroit  Shipment  of  Stores  and  Guns. — Ready  for  a  Start. — All  Hands 
Mustered  Aft. — Semmes  Reads  Aloud  His  Commission. — Cheers  for  Davis,  Semmes,  etc. — Salute 
Pired  :  Hoisting  the  Flag. — A  Long  Cruise :  Terrible  Ravages.— Puts  in,  at  Chertiourg,  Prance. — 
The  United  States  Ship  Kearsarge  on  His  Track. — Semmes  Boldly  Offers  to  Fight. — Preliminary 
Maneuvers  of  the  Ships  — Seven  Circles  Round  Each  Other. — Semmes's  Hapid  and  Pnrioua  Fire, — 
Superior  Gunnery  of  the  Kearsarge. — Ita  Fatal  Effect  on  tlie  Alabama. — Incidents  of  this  Renowned 
Fight. 


■USTICEj  reason,  and  law,  will  eventually  unite,  in 
11  tho  states  of  Christendom,  in  exempting  the 
ercliant  vessels  of  belligerent  nations,  engaged  in 
the  transport  of  goods  on  the  high  seas,  not  contra- 
b'lnd  of  war,from  capture  hy  privateers.  Had  this 
w  se  and  equitable  principle  prevailed  during  the 
fo  r  years  of  the  American  Civil  Conflict,  the 
con  merce  of  the  United  States  would  not  have  been 
wej  t  from  the  ocean  by  a  few  predatory  cruisers 
1  1  f  the  Sumter,  the  Florida,  the  Georgia,  and 
1  ef  of  all  the  Alabama,  the  latter  commanded  by 
Cipt<iin  Eaphael  Semmes,  formerly  an  officer  of 
L  the  United  States  navy,  and  a  man  of  acknowledged 
■  n  the  devastations  which  accompanied  that  sanguin- 
',  at  this  remote  view  of  the  period  when  it  occurred,  more 
8  and  deplorable  than  this  indiscriminate  destruction  of  merchant  shipping,  the 
hapless  crews  of  which  were  composed  largely  of  natives  of  other  countries,  and  there- 
fore in  no  wise  involved  in  or  responsible  for  the  war. 

On  this  account,  the  devastations  of  the  Alabama — so  famous  for  its  successful  career 
as  "  the  scourge  of  the  seas,"  as  well  as  for  the  grave  complications  between  England 
and  America  to  which  her  career  subsequently  gave  rise,  and  especially  for  the  sum- 
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mary  doom  wliicli  at  last  overtook  her  in 
an  engagement  with  the  United  States 
g«n-hoat  Keatsarge,  commaiided  by  Capt. 
John  A.  Winslow,  U.  S.  K,  will  here 
form  tho  subject  of  a  few  pages.  The 
engagement  which  at  last  sealed  her  doom, 
toot  place  Sunday  forenoon,  June  19, 
1864,  ofi  Cherbourg,  in  the  English  chan- 
nel, in  plain  sight  of  the  tiao  great  niari- 
time  powers  of  Europe. 

Originally  known  as  the  "290,"  this 
vessel  was  built  by  Mr.  Laird,  the  eminent 
ship-builder,  at  Liverpool,  or  Birkenhead, 
and  presented  the  following  peculiarities 
in  her  make,  appointments,  and  manage- 
ment ;  Of  about  twelve  hundred  tons  bur- 
den; draught  some  fourteen  feet ;  engines 
by  Laird  and  Sons,  Birkenhead,  1862.  She 
was  a  wooden  vessel,  propelled  by  a  screw, 
copper  bottom,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet 
length  on  water-line,  rather  narrow,  painted 
black  outside  and  drab  inside ;  had  a  round 
stern,  billet  head,  very  little  shear,  flush 
deck  fore  and  aft;  a  bridge  forward  of  the 
smoke-stack  carried  two  large  black  boats 
on  cranes  amidships  forward  of  the  main 
tigging;  two  black  quarter-boats  between 
the  main  and  mizaen  masts,  one  small 
black  boat  over  the  stern,  on  cranes ;  the 
spare  spars,  on  a  gallows  between  the 
bridge   and  foremast,  showed  above  the 

In  respect  to  armament,  she  carried  three 
long  thirty-two  pounders  on  a  side,  and 
was  pierced  for  two  more  amidships  ;  had 
a  one  hundred  pound  rifled  pivot  gun  for- 
ward of  the  bridge,  and  a  sixty-eight  pound 
pivot  on  the  main  deck ;  also,  a  pivot  bow- 
gun,  and  a  pivot  stern  chaser.  This  was 
her  armament  when  she  began  her  career, 
her  guns  being  of  the  well-known  Blakely 
pattern,  manufactured  in  Liverpool,  in 
1862. 

She  was  bark-rigged ;  had  very  long, 
bright  lower  masts,  and  black  mast-heads ; 
yards  black,  long  yard-arras,  short  poles — 
about  one  to  two  feet — with  small  dog- 
vanes  on  each,  and  a  pendant  to  the  main ; 
studding-sail  booms  on  the  fore  and  main, 
and  wire  rigging.  Carried  on  her  fore- 
mast a  square  foresail ;  large  try-sail  with 


two  reefs,  and  a  bonnet  top-sail  with  two 
reefs,  top-gallant  sail  and  royal.  On  the 
mizzen-mast  a  very  large  spanker  and  a 
short  three-cornered  gaff  top-sail ;  a  fore 
and  foretop-mast  stay-sail  and  jib;  no 
stay-sail  to  the  main  or  mizzen  mast  bent 
or  royal  yards  aloft.  On  the  mainmast  a 
large  try-sail  with  two  reefs  and  a  bonnet. 
No  square  main-sail  bent,  top-sail  two 
reefs,  top-gallant  sail  and  royal. 

Of  her  appearance  and  management  at 
sea,  she  was  rated,  in  respect  to,  speed,  at 
thirteen  knots  under  canvas  and  fifteen 
under  steam  ;  could  get  steam  in  twenty 
minutes,  but  seldom  used  it  except  in  a 
chase  or  emergency.  Had  all  national 
flags,  but  usually  set  the  St.  George's 
cross  on  approaching  a  vessel.  Her  com- 
plement of  men  varied  from  one  hundred 
to  considerably  more  than  that  number. 
A  man  was  kept  at  the  roast-head  from 
daylight  until  sunset.  Her  sails  were  of 
hemp  canvas,  made  very  roaehing;  the 
top-sails  had  twenty  cloths  on  the  bead 
and  thirty  on  the  foot.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  hull  and  sails  was  de- 
cidedly English.  She  was  generally  un- 
der two  top-sails,  fore  and  main  try-sails ; 
fore  and  foretop-mast  stay-sails ;  some- 
times top-gallant  sails  and  jib,  but  seldom 
any  sails  on  the  mizzen  except  while  in 
charge  of  a  vessel.  ,Sho  was  very  slow  in 
stays ;  generally  wore  ship.  Being  built 
expressly  for  a  privateer,  she  was  adapted, 
in  all  respects,  to  destroy,  fight,  or  run, 
according  as  Iho  character  of  her  opponent 
might  bo. 

She  left  Birkenhead,  towards  the  end  of 
July,  ostensibly  on  a  trial  trip,  having  on 
board  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. On  getting  out  of  the  Mersey,  this 
party  was  sent  hack  in  a  tug-boat,  and  the 
290,  as  had  been  previously  arranged, 
neglected  to  return  to  Birkenhead,  but 
steamed  direct  for  the  island  in  the  Atlan- 
tic where  she  was  to  take  in  her  guns, 
ammunition,  etc. 

On  leaving  England,  the  privateer  had 
a  crew  of  ninety-three  men,  for  the  most 
part  belonging  to  the  English  naval  re- 
serve, all  being  trained  gunners,  and  the  • 
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majority  old  men-of-war's  men.  She  was 
temporarily  commanded  by  Captain  Bul- 
lock, who  had  under  him  tlie  proper  com- 
plement of  commissioned  and  petty  officers. 
Captain  Bullock  having  learned  tliat  the 
Tuscarora,  a  United  Stites  war  vc  sel  lay 
in  wait  for  him  m  bt,  George  a  channel, 
took  his  departuie  by  what  is  known  as 
the  north  channel  thus  eluding  pursuit; 
though,  even  h'id  he  bten  mteicepted  the 
Tuscarora  ^ould  hate  found  herself  in  a 
dilemma  as  the  escxped  've'isel  had  a  set 
of  English  papers  and  other  presumptive 
proofs  if  her  neutrUitj  m  the  face  of 
which,  mterfeienee  might  have  been  diffi- 
cult. At  this  time  she  carried  no  giuis, 
nor   any    wiilike    stores     but    con  i  tod 


merely  of  the  hull,  spars,  and  engines,  with 
sufficient  coal  and  other  requisites  to  ena- 
ble her  to  reach  her  destination,  which  was 
Tarisaa,  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western 
Islands,  belonging  to  Portugal.  This  des- 
tination the  vessel  duly  reached,  after  a 
favorable  run  of  eight  days,  nothing  of  any 
moment  having  occurred  to  break  the  usual 
monotony  of  a  sea  voyage. 

Some  time  before  her  departure  from 
the  Mersey,  a  large  barJt  left  the  Thames, 
— clearing  for  Demerara,  West  Indies, — 
to  meet  the  privateer  at  Tarissa,  and  there 
transfer  to  the  latter  vessel  the  guns  and 
stores  destined  for  her,  and  which  formed 
the  cargo  of  the  bark.  Some  reason  re- 
quired to  be  assigned  to  the  Portuguese 
authorities  for  the  290  having  anchored  in 


this  way,  in  their  hay,  and  accordingly  the 
excuse  furnished  them  was  that  her  en- 
gines had  broken  down.  This  plea  was 
accepted  as  valid,  and,  during  the  week 
that  intervened  betwixt  the  arrival  at 
Tarisaa  of  the  privateer  and  the  hark,  the 
crew  of  the  former  vessel  wore  engaged 
ostensibly  in  repairing  her  engines,  but 
really  in  preparing  her  to  receive  her  guns, 
etc,  About  the  lapse  of  a  week  from  the 
arrival  of  the  290,  the  bark  above  men- 
tioned sailed  in  and  anchored,  her  captain 
alleging  as  a  reason  to  the  Portuguese  offi- 
cials that  his  vessel  had  sprung  a  leak, 
which  would  require  to  be  repaired  ere  she 
could  resume  her  voj'age;  and  on  this 
understanding,  the  Portuguese  at  once 
placed  her  in  quarantine,  which  in 
the  Azores  lasts  three  days. 

On  the  day  after  the  bark's  arrival, 
Captain  Bullock,  being  anxious  to 
got  his  guns  on  board,  hauled  along- 
side of  the  bark,  and  erected  a  pair 
of  large  shears  to  effect  the  transfer 
of  her  cargo  from  the  bark's  hold  to 
the  privateei-'s  deck.  This  brought 
off  the  Portuguese  in  a  fury,  that  their 
rules  should  have  been  broken  by  the 
290  having  dared  to  communicate 
with  a  vessel  that  had  still  quarantine 
time  to  run,  and  they  angrily  de- 
manded to  know  the  reason  why 
their  regulations  had  been  infringed. 
They  were  told  tliat  the  bark  was  in  a 
sinking  state,  and  the  erection  of  the 
shears  was  accounted  for  by  urging  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  transfer,  tempo- 
rarily, of  her  cargo,  that  the  lealt  might 
be  reached  and  stopped;  and  Captain  Bul- 
lock finally  succeeded  in  bearing  down  all 
opposition  by  feigning  to  get  into  a  pas- 
sion, saying  that  he  was  doing  no  more  for 
the  bark  than  any  Englishman  would  do 
for  another  in  distress.  The  Portuguese 
were  content  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  the 
transhipment  proceeded  without  further 
hindrance  from  those  on  shore. 

About  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
and  when  the  transfer  was  nearly  complete, 
the  British  screw-steamer  Bahama  came 
in,  having  on  hoard  Captain  Sommes  and 
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other  late  officers  of  the  privateer  Sumter 
(cut  short  in  her  career),  besides  the  re- 
mainder of  the  290's  armament,  and  an 
addition  of  twenty  or  more  men  to  het 
crew.  On  the  Bahama's  arrival  and  an- 
chorage, on  a  somewhat  similar  pretext  to 
those  given  by  her  two  predecessors,  the 
Portuguese  apparently  lost  aU  patience, 
and  peremptorily  insisted  on  the  instant  de- 
parture of  all  three  vessels.  The  Bahama 
at  once  communicated  with  the  290,  and 
liaving  handed  over  to  the  latter  everything 
destined  for  her,  got  up  steam  and  left, 
followed  by  the  290,  towing  the  now  empty 
bark. 

All  three  went,  not  to  sea,  as  they  had 
been  ordered  to  do,  but  to  Angra  Bay — a 
bay  in  the  same  island,  and  only  a  few 
leagues  distant  from  Tarissa  Roads.  Here 
they  remained  unmolested  untU  noon  of 
the  following  day,  Sunday,  when,  for  the 
second  time,  all  three  vessels  were  ordered 
out  of  Portuguese  waters.  All  the  290's 
guns  being  now  mounted,  and  the  vessel 
otherwise  ready  for  a  cruise,  the  order  was 
obeyed,  and  all  took  their  departure,  the 
bark  as  before  in  tow  of  the  290,  which, 
having  convoyed  her  well  out  to  sea,  cast 
her  off,  and,  with  a  favoring  breeze,  she 
steered  for  Cardiff,  to  bring  out  a  further 
supply  of  coal  for  the  290's  future  use. 

The  privateer  and  the  Bahama  now 
steamed  around  the  island,  and  Captain 
Semmes,  coming  out  o£  his  cabin,  ordered 
his  first  lieutenant  to  muster  the  crew  aft. 
This  having  been  done,  and  all  the  ofScers 
assembled  on  the  poop  in  their  full  uni- 
form, namely,  the  confederate  gray  frock- 
coat  and  trousers,  Captain  Semmes  en- 
joined silence,  and  read  his  commission  as 
posf^captain  in  the  confederate  navy.  It 
was  a  document  duly  attested  at  Rich- 
mond, and  bore  the  signature  of  "Jeff 
Davis,  President  Confederate  States  of 
America."  He  then  opened  and  read  his 
sealed  orders  from  Mr.  Davis,  directing 
him  to  assume  command  of  the  confederate 
sloop-of-war  Alabama,  hitherto  known  as 
the  290,  in  which,  having  been  duly  com- 
missioned, he  was  to  hoist  the  confederate 
ensign  and  pennant,  and  "sink,  hum,  and 


destroy  everything  which  fiew  the  ensign 
of  the  so-called  United  States  of  America." 

Captain  Semmes  then  ordered  the  first 
lieutenant  to  fire  a  gun  and  run  up  the 
confederate  flag  and  pennant.  The  gun 
was  fired  by  the  second  lieutenant,  and, 
ere  its  smoke  had  cleared  away,  the  stars 
and  bars  of  the  southern  confederacy  were 
floating  on  the  breeze,  and  the  ceremony 
was  complete,  —  Semmes  declaring  the 
vessel,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Ala- 
bama, to  have  been  duly  commissioned. 

The  next  step  was  formally  to  engage 
the  crew  to  serve  and  fight  under  the 
southern  flag,  which  having  been  done,  the 
men  were  addressed  by  their  captain  in  a 
stirring  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  there  were  only  four  vessels  in  the 
United  States  navy  that  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Alabama ;  but,  he  added,  in 
an  English-huilt  heart  of  oak  as  the  Ala- 
bama was,  and  surrounded  as  he  then  saw 
himself  by  British  hearts  of  oak,  he 
wouldn't  strike  his  newly-hoisted  flag  for 
any  one  of  the  four.  This  elicited  a  hearty 
burst  of  applause  for  Davis,  the  confeder- 
acy, and  Semmes,  and,  when  it  had  sub- 
sided, the  captain  said  that  the  Bahama 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  England, 
and  intimated  that  if  any  of  his  crew 
repented  of  the  step  they  had  taken,  they 
were  free  to  return  in  her.  This  alterna- 
tive none  would  accept,  and  Captain  Bul- 
lock and  a  few  of  the  other  officers  who 
had  taken  the  290  from  England  to  the 
Azores  finding  their  occupation  gone, 
through  the  arrival  of  those  who  had  held 
similar  appointments  in  the  Sumter,  hav- 
ing gone  on  hoard  the  Bahama,  that  vessel 
and  the  Alabama,  amid  hearty  cheering 
from  the  crews  of  both,  parted  company, 
the  former  pursuing  her  course  back  to 
England,  and  the  latter  making  chase  for 
an  American  whaler,  which  she  soon  cap- 
tured and  burned. 

This  was  the  first  prise  taken  Jiy 
Semmes,  in  that  long  and  successful  career 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans, 
during  which  he  inflicted  almost  untold 
damage  upon  the  merchant  marine  service 
of  the    United   States,    and    successfully 
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eluding  the  most  diligent  pursuit  and  the 
best-laid  plans  of  capture. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  conjecture  how 
much  longer  this  prosperous  career  of  the 
Alabama  would  have  continued,  but  for  the 
fortuitous  circumstance  which  suddenly 
arose,  and  which  as  suddealy  terminated 
in  her  complete  destruction. 

Making  good  her  escape  from  the  United 
States  naval  vessels  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Straits  of  Sundn,  and  after  com- 
mitting sundry  devastations,  the  Alabama 
returned  westward,  in  Juno,  1864,  and 
took  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Du 
Romet,  oft  Cherbourg,  -i  Frenth  port  At 
the  « ime  time,  the  United  States  gun  boat 
Kciriiigp,  0  L^  tarn  Winslow,  wis  hmgat 


Flushing,  Holland,  when  a  telegram  came 
from  Mr.  Dayton,  the  American  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  stating  that  the  Alabama  was 
at  Cherbourg.  The  Kearsarge  immedi- 
ately put  to  sea,  and  arrived  at  Cherbourg 
in  quick  time,  taking  the  Alabama  quite 
by  surprise  by  so  sudden  an  appearance  on 
her  track.  Through  the  consular  agent,  a 
sort  of  challenge  was  received  by  Captain 
Winalow  from  Captain  Semmes,  the  latter 
stating  that  he  would  like  to  measure  the 
of  his  vessel  with  that  of  the 
-  that  if  the  latter  remained 
off  the  port  he  would  come  out  and  fight 
her,— and  that  he  would  not  detain  the 
vessel  long. 

After    cruising    off    the   port   for   five 


days,  untU  Sunday,  June  19th,  at  about 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  in  the  forenoon,  Cap- 
tain Wiuslow  descried  the  starry  ensign 
of  the  Alabama  floating  in  the  breeze,  as 
she  came  boldly  out  of  the  western  en- 
trance, accompanied  by  the  French  iron- 
clad steamer  Couronne  and  the  English 
yacht  Deerhound,  the  latter  having  on 
board  its  owner,  Mr.  Lancaster — a  member 
of  the  Eoyal  Yacht  Club— together  with 
his  wife  and  family.  The  Couronne  re- 
tired into  port,  after  seeing  the  combatants 
outside  of  French  waters.  Captain  Wins- 
low  had  previously  had  an  interview  with 
the  admiral  of  Cherbourg,  assuring  him 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  action  occurring 
with  the  Alabama,  the  position  of  the 
vessels  should  ho  so  far  off  shore  that  no 
question  would  be  advanced  about  the  line 
of  jurisdiction.  When  the  Alabama  was 
first  descried,  the  Kearsarge  was  about 
three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, and,  to  make  certain  that  none  of  the 
maneuvers  of  battle  took  place  within  the 
French  waters,  as  well  as  to  draw  the  Alar 
bama  so  far  oft  that,  if  disabled,  she  could 
not  flee  in  to  the  shore  for  protection  from 
her  French  allies  or  sympathizers,  the 
Kearsarge  stood  to  seaward  until  she  had 
attained  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles 
from  the  shore. 

At  ten  minutes  before  eleven,  the  Kear- 
sarge came  quick  about  and  approached 
the  Alabama.  When  within  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  the  Alabama  opened 
her  guns  with  her  starboard  broadside. 
The  Kearsarge  made  no  reply  for  some 
minutes,  but  ranged  up  nearer,  and  then 
opened  her  starboard  battery,  fighting  six 
guns,  and  leaving  only  one  thirty-two 
pounder  idle.  The  Alabama  fought  seven 
guns,  working  them  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  sending  shot  and  shell  in  a  con- 
stant stream  over  her  adversary.  Both 
vessels  used  their  starboard  batteries,  the 
two  being  maneuvered  in  a  circle  about 
each  other  at  a  distance  of  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  yards.  Seven  com- 
plete circles  were  made  during  the  action, 
which  lasted  a  little  over  one  hour.  At 
the  last  of  the  action,  when  the  Alabama 
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■would  have  made  off,  she  was  near  five 
miles  from  the  shore ;  and,  had  the  action 
continued  from  the  first  in  parallel  lines, 
with  her  head  in  shore,  the  line  of  juris- 
diction would,  no  douht,  have  been  reached. 

From  the  first,  the  firing  of  the  Ala- 
tama  was  rapid  and  wild ;  toward  the 
close  of  the  action,  the  firing  became  bet- 
ter. The  Kearsarge  gunners,  who  had 
been  cautioned  against  firing  rapidly,  with- 
out direct  aim,  were  much  more  deliberate ; 
and  the  instructions  given  to  point  the 
heavy  guns  below  rather  than  above  the 
water-line,  and  clear  the  deck  with  lighter 
ones,  was  fully  observed. 

Captain  Winslow  had  endeavored,  with 
a  port  helm,  to  close  in  with  the  Alabama ; 
but  it  was  not  until  just  before  tlie  close 
of  the  action,  that  he  was  in  position  to 
use  grape.  This  was  avoided,  however,  by 
the  Alabama's  surrender.  The  effect  of 
the  training  of  the  Kearsarge's  men  was 
evident;  nearly  every  shot  from  their 
guns  told  fearfully  on  the  Alabama,  and  on 
the  seventh  rotation  in  the  circular  track, 
she  winded,  setting  fore-trysail  and  two 
jibs,  with  head  in  shore.  Her  speed  was 
now  retarded,  and  by  winding  her  port 
broadside  was  presented  to  the  Kearsarge, 
with  only  two  guns  bearing,  not  having 
been  able  to  shift  over  but  one.  Captain 
Winslow  now  saw  that  she  was  at  his 
mercy,  and  a  few  more  guns  brought  down 
her  flag,  though  it  was  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  had  been  hauled  dow'n  or 
shot  away ;  but  a  white  flag  having  been 
displayed  over  the  stem,  the  fire  of  the 

Two  minutes  had  not  more  than  elapsed 
before  the  Alabama  again  opened  fire  on 
the  Kearsarge,  with  the  two  guns  on  the 
port  aide.  This  drew  Captain  Winslow's 
fire  again,  and  the  Kearsarge  was  immedi- 
ately steamed  ahead  and  laid  across  her 
hows  for  raising.  The  white  flag  was  still 
flying,  and  the  Kearsarge's  fire  was  again 
reserved.  Shortly  after  this,  her  boats 
were  to  be  seen  lowering,  and  an  officer  in 
one  of  them  came  alongside  and  stated  that 
the  ship  had  surrendered,  and  was  fast 
sinking.     In   twenty  minutes  from   this 


of  both 
rescue :  and 


time  the  Alabama  went  down,  her  main- 
mast, which  had  been  shot,  breaking  near 
the  head  as  she  sank,  and  her  bow  rising 
high  out  of  the  water,  as  her  stern  rapidly 
settled. 

At  precisely  twenty-four  minutes  past 
twelve,  twenty  minutes  after  her  furnace 
fires  went  out,  the  Alabama  being  on  the 
point  of  making  her  final  plunge,  the  word 
went  forth  for  every  man  to  take  care  of 
himself,  which  they  did  by  jumping  over- 
board, Semmes  throwing  his  sword  into  tlie 
ocean  and  then  taking  a  swim  himself, 
making  for  the  Deerhound,  which  rescued 
him  and  thirteen  other  officers.  None  of 
the  men  who  had  been  killed  were  left  to 
sink ;  of  the  twenty-one  wounded,  some 
were  in  the  quarter-boats  with  the  boys, 
and  others  on  hoard. the  Kearsarge;  the 
rest  of  the  crew  were  all  afloat,  and  some 
of  them  drowning.  Every  available  boat 
vessels  was  now  employed  in  their 
.hese,  the  Docrhound 
and  a  French  pilot-boat  shared  in  this 
humane  service.  In  this  way,  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  were  saved,  the  greater 
number  by  the  boats  of  the  Kearsarge. 
Semmes's  three  waist-boats  had  been  torn 
to  shreds  in  the  fight,  and  he  had  left  only 
two  quarter-boats ;  these  were  filled  with 
the   wounded  and  with   boys   unable   to 

The  chances  of  this  conflict,  estimated 
from  the  relative  strength  and  speed  of 
the  two  vessels,  were  nearly  equally  bal- 
anced. Thus,  the  length  over  all,  of  the 
Alabama,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  and  of  the  Kearsarge,  two  hundred 
and  fourteen;  the  Alabama's  length  on 
water-line,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and 
of  the  Kearsarge,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight;  the  Alabama's  beam  was  thirty-two 
feet,  being  one  leas  than  the  Kearsarge's  ; 
depth  of  the  Alabama,  seventeen  feet,  or 
one  more  than  the  Kearsarge ;  the  two 
engines  of  the  Alabama  were  of  three  hun- 
dred horse-power  each,  while  the  horse- 
power of  the  Kearsarge  was  four  hundred. 
Tonnage  of  the  Alabama,  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty;  of  the  Kearsarge,  one  thousand 
and  thirty. 
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The  complete  armament  of  the  Alabama 
consisteil  of  one  seven-ineh  Bla,kely  ride, 
one  eight-inuh  smootli  hore  sixty-eight 
pounder,  and  six  thirty-two  pounders. 
The  armamont  of  the  Kearsarge  consisted 
of  two  eleven-inch  smooth  tore  guns,  one 
thirty-pounder  rifle,  and  four  thirty-two 
pounders.  In  the  combat,  the  Kearsarge 
used  but  five  guna ;  the  Alabama,  seven. 
The  Kearsarge  had  one  hundred  and  sisty- 


f  rom  the  Alabama  struck  these  chains,  and 
fell  harmlessly  into  the  water.  The  Ala- 
bama, it  was  estimated,  discharged  three 
hundred  and  seventy  or  more  shot  and 
shell,  but  inflicted  no  serious  damage  on 
the  Kearsarge  ;  some  tliirteen  or  fourteen 
took  effect  in  and  about  the  hull,  and  six- 
teen, or  seventeen  about  the  masts  and 
rigging.  The  Kearsarge  fired  one  hun- 
dred   and    seventy-three     projectiles,    of 


two  men  inUulmg  ofli  eri    the  Alil  ima, 
about  one  bundmd  lud  fiftj 

I'or  five  days  the  Alabama  had  been  m 
preparation.  She  had  taken  in  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  of  coal,  which  brought 
her  down  in  the  water.  The  Kearsarge 
bad  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  in ; 
but,  as  an  offset  to  this,  her  sheet-chains 
wore  stowed  outside,  stopped  up  and  down, 
as  an  additional  preventive  and  protection 
to  her  more  empty  bunkers.     Two  shots 


which  one  alone  killed  and  w  unded  u.iyht 
een  of  the  Alabimas  men  and  disabled 
one  ot  her  guns 

On  hoard  tho  Kearsarge,  three  men 
were  badly  wounded,  one  of  them—- Wil- 
liam Gowin,  of  Michigan  —  mortally. 
Though  struck  quite  early  in  the  action, 
by  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  which  badly  shat- 
tered his  leg,  near  the  knee-pan,  Gowin 
refused  assistance,  concealed  the  extent  of 
his  injury,  and  dragged  himself  from  the 
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after  pirot  gun  to  the  fore-hatch,  unwilling 
to  take  any  one  from  his  station.  During 
tho  progress  of  the  action,  he  comforted 
his  suffering  comrades  by  assuring  them 
that  "Victory  is  oursl"  Whenever  the 
gUDs'  crews  cheered  at  the  successful  effect 
of  their  shot,  Gowin  waved  his  hat  over 
his  head  and  joined  in  the  shout.  When 
brought  at  length  to  the  surgeon,  he  ap- 
peared with  a  smile  on  his  face,  though 
suffering  acutely  from  his  injury.  He 
said,  "  It  is  all  right,  and  I  am  satisfied, 
for  we  are  whipping  the  Alabama.  I  wil- 
lingly will  lose  my  leg  or  life,  if  it  is  nec- 
essary." In  the  hospital,  he  was  calmly 
resigned  to  his  fate,  repeating  again  and 
again  his  willingness  to  die,  since  his  ship 
had  won  a  glorious  victory. 

The  following  conversation  with  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  Alabama,  as  given  in  the 
London  "  Cornhill  Magazine,"  furnishes 
some  interesting  memorabilia 
this  remarkable  encounter  ; 

"But  I  thought  you  had  been 
confederate  navy." 

"I  was,"  said  Aleck.  "I  wi 
Semmes  everywhere  he  went,  I  was  in 
the  naval  brigade  and  blockade-running, 
and  on  the  Alabama  all  the  while  he  com- 
manded her." 

"  But  not  when  she  sank,  I  suppose." 

"  Weli,  I  was,  and  was  picked  up  with 
him  by  the  De'erhound." 

"It  was  a  pretty  sharp  fight,    wasn't 
it?" 

"It  was  that!" 

"I  suppose  it  was  the  eleven-inch  shells 
that  did  her  business  ?  " 

"Oh,  no;    we  never  had   any  chance. 


We  had  no  gunners  to  compare  with  the 
Kearsarge's.  Our  gunners  fired  by  rou- 
tine, and  when  they  had  the  gun  loaded, 
fired  it  off  blind.  They  never  changed  the 
elevation  of  their  guns  all  through  the 
fight,  and  the  Kearsarge  was  working  up 
to  us  all  the  while,  taking  advantage  of 
every  time  she  was  hid  by  smoke  to  work 
a  little  nearer,  and  then  her  gunners  took 
aim  for  every  shot." 

"  Then  it  isn't  true  that  the  Alabama 
tried  to  board  the  Kearsarge  ?  " 

"No,  sir.'  She  did  her  best  to  get 
away  from  her  from  the  time  the  fight 
commenced.  Wo  knew  well  that  if  we 
got  in  range  of  her  Dahlgren  howitzers 
she  would  sink  us  in  ten  minutes." 

*•  But  don't  you  believe  that  Semmes 
supposed  he  would  whip  the  Kearsarge 
when  he  went  out  to  fight  her  ?  " 

"No;  he  was  bullied  into  it,  and  took 
good  care  to  leave  all  his  valuables  on 
shore,  and  had  a  life  preserver  on  through 
the  fight.  I  saw  him  put  it  on,  and  I 
thought  if  it  was  wise  in  him  it  wouldn't 
be  foolish  in  me,  and  I  put  on  one  too. 
When  Semmes  saw  that  the  ship  was 
going  down,  he  told  us  all  to  swim  who 
could,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  jump 
into  the  water,  and  we  all  made  for  the 
Deerhound.  I  was  a  long  way  ahead  of 
Semmes,  and,  when  I  came  up  to  the 
Deerhound's  boat,  they  asked  me  if  I  was 
Semmes,  before  they  would  take  me  in.  I 
said  I  wasn't,  and  then  they  asked  me 
what  I  was  on  the  Alabama.  Said  I,  No 
matter  what  I  was  on  the  Alabama,  I  shall 
be  a  dead  man  soon  if  you  don't  take  me 
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E  \Rb  before  tl  e  1  leaking  o  it  of  tl  c  v  1  w  ii  betw  oen  the  national  govern^ 
ment  and  the  Southern  state  in  the  spiing  of  1861  the  name  of  David  G, 
Euiagut  WTB  one  of  the  moat  illustrious  on  the  roll  of  tlie  United  Statea 
Na^y  tor  those  sterling  qualities,  both  as  a 
man  ind  oflicei  which  cimmand  universal 
respe  t  Havmginmmd  therefore,  his  South- 
ern birth  and  his  presumed  sympathy  with 
the  liBunion  ma\  ement  for  a  Southern  confed- 
eiacy  he  w as  invited  bj  fcliise  representing  the 
Kfcter  ciuse  to  join  his  fortune  to  theirs.  He 
promptly  declined  Ihe  etfort  to  change  his 
purpose  was  repeated  He  was  urged  by  every 
jn8ider\tion  thit  it  w  is  s  ij  posed  couid  influ- 
ence his  ict  on  to  side  ^Mth  his  native  south  } 
he  t  II  refused  The  men  who  made  these 
proposals  well  knew  Farri^ut.  They  knew 
hmi  better  th'iu  h  ■,  own  government  then  did, 
— ^knew  the  lion  like  quUities  that  slumbered 
I  ene<ith  h  a  mo  lest  an  i  habitually  retiring 
dememor  and  the  achievements  of  which  he 
«a  capable  ^*hen  the  latent  powers  of  the 
mm  sb  ilil  be  r  used  t  t  tive  energy,  As  a 
last  etfoit  to  win  him  ovei  they  offered  him 
any  joaition  wb  eh  he  should  he  pleased  to 
name      This  meieenary  assault  upon  his  loy- 
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alty  was  more  tlian  liis  nature  could  endure, 
a,nd,  with  a  sudden  and  sailor-like  burst  of 
indignation,  he  replied,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  emblem  of  the  ropuhlic,  which  floated 

"  Grentlemon,  your  efforts  are  useless. 
I  tell  you  I  would  see  every  man  of  you 
■ — — ,  before  I  would  raise  lay  aim  against 
that  flag ! " 

That  flag  he  nobly  upheld  in  more  than 
one  fierce  conflict,  during  the  ensuing 
four  years,  conferring  the  brightest  and 
widest  luster  on  his  country's  renown, 
and  sharing,  with  hia  eminent  colleagues. 
Porter,  Poote,  Dapont,  Gillmore,  Grolda- 
horough,  Bailey,  Boggs,  Worden,  Wins- 
low,  and  others,  the  honors  of  a  grateful 
country. 

Before  presenting  the  narrative  of  hia 
superb  achievements  in  Mobile  harbor,  in 
1864,  some  account  of  the  brilliant  and 
terrible  operations  on  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  wUl  be  interesting. 
Knowing  the  qualifications  of  Farragut, 
the  government  put  him  at  the  head  of 
the  great  naval  expedition  which,  in  con- 
junction with  General  Butler's  army,  was 
to  undertate  the  capture  of  New  Orleans. 
This  task  he  prosecuted  in  a  manner 
which  fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed 
in  his  indomitable  heroism  and  splendid 
executive  abilities,  and  the  prize  obtained 
waa  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important 
ever  presented  by  a  victorious  cliieftain  to 
a  grateful  and  admiring  country. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  April,  1862,  that 
the  mortar  fleet  of  Commodore  Porter — 
one  of  the  bravest  captains  that  ever  trod 
a  man-of-war's  deck — ^began  the  bombard- 
nient  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St,  Philip, 
and,  on  the  24th,  Commodore  Farragut, 
with  bis  entire  fleet,  ran  past  the  forts, 
encountering  a  fire  almost  unparalleled  in 
severity,  a  fleet  of  gun-boats,  including 
several  iron-clads,  fire-rafts,  obstructions 
and  torpedoes  innumerable.  The  mortar 
fleet  rained  down  shells  on  Fort  Jackson, 
to  try  and  keep  the  men  from  the  guns, 
whilst  the  steamers  of  the  mortar  fleet 
poured  in  shrapnel  upon  the  water-battery 
commanding  the  approach,  at  a  short  dis- 


tance, keeping  them  comparatively  quiet. 
The  squadron  was  formed  in  tliree  lines  to 
paaa  the  forts,  the  divisions  being  led, 
respectively,  by  Farragut,  Bailey,  and 
Bell. 

Perfect  success  attended  the  flag-officer's 
boldly  executed  plan  of  battle.  Fort  Jack- 
son became  a  perfect  wreck  j  everything  in 
the  shape  of  a  building  in  and  about  it 
was  burned  up  by  the  mortar  shells,  and 
over  eighteen  hundred  shells  fell  in  the 
work  proper,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which 
burst  over  and  went  around.  It  was  an 
exciting  scene  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  that  signal  "to  advance"  was 
thrown  out  from  the  flag-ship.  The  Ca- 
yuga led  on  the  column.  They  were  dis- 
covered at  the  boom,  and  a  little  beyond 
both  forts  opened  fire.  When  close  up 
with  St.  Philip,  Bailey  opened  with  grape 
and  canister,  still  steering  on  ;  and  after 
passing  this  line  of  fire,  he  encountered 
the  "  Montgomery  flotilla,"  consisting  of 
eighteen  gun-boata,  including  the  ram  Ma- 
nassas, and  iron-battery  Louisiana.  This 
waa  a  moment  of  anxiety,  as  no  supporting 
ship  waa  in  sight.  By  skillful  steering, 
however,  their  attempts  to  butt  and  boai-d 
were  avoided,  and  after  forcing  three  of 
them  to  surrender,  aid  came  very  oppor- 
tunely from  the  Varuna,  Captain  Boggs, 
and  the  Oneida,  Captain  Lee. 

The  Cayuga  received  most  of  the  first 
fire,  but  waa  not  severely  damaged.  On 
her  falling  back,  the  flag-ship  Hartford 
took  her  place.  The  latter  had  only  two 
guns — which  were  placed  on  the  top-gal- 
lant forecastle — that  could  bear  on  the 
enemy  until  within  half  a  mile.  The 
Hartford  now  sheered  off,  and  gave  forth 
a  most  terrible  fire.  The  Pensacola  ran 
up  after  a  while,  and  dealt  with  the  star- 
board battery,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Brooklyn  ranged  up  and  did  gallant 
service.  The  passing  of  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip,  Farragut  describes  aa  one 
of  the  most  awful  sights  and  events  he 
ever  witnessed.  The  smoke  was  so  dense 
that  it  was  only  now  and  then  anything 
could  be  seen  but  the  flash  of  the  cannon 
and  the  fire^ships  or  i-afts,  one  of  which 
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was  pushed  down  upon  tlie  Hai-tfotd  hj 
the  ram  Manassas.  In  his  effort  to  avoid 
this,  Earragut  ran  his  ship  on  shore,  and 
then  the  fire-raft  was  pushed  alongside, — 
the  ship  in  a  moment  being  one  blaze  all 
along  the  port  side,  hal£-way  up  to  the 
main  and  mizzen  tops.  But,  by  adroit 
iiianagemonfcjthe  flames  were  extinguished, 
and  the  Hartford  backed  off  and  got  clear 
of  the  raft.  But  all  this  time  she  was 
pouring  shells  into  the  forts,  and  thoy  into 
her.     At  length  the  fire    slackened,  the 


then  sent  on  board  of  her,  but  she  was 
riddled  and  deserted,  and  after  a  while  she 
drifted  down  the  stream,  full  of  water, — 
the  last  of  eleven  that  the  union  army  had 
destroyed.  The  larger  ram,  at  Fort  Jack- 
son, was  subsequently  blown  up.  On  the 
2Sth,  General  Butler  landed  above  Eort 
St.  Philip,  under  the  guns  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Kineo. 

So  desperate  was  the  proposed  attempt 
t"  run  past  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip 
regarded  at  the  time,  that  some  French 


smoke  cleared  otf,  in!  the  forts  h^^I  been 
passed.  Here  and  theie  na^  i  confeder 
ate  gun-boat  on  fire  tivmg  tj  mike  their 
escape,  but  they  were  fired  into  ind  nd 
died  and  soon  becime  wrecks  The  Mi" 
sissippi  and  the  Minissis  mide  a  set  at 
each  other  at  full  spei^d  and  when  they 
were  within  thirty  oi  forty  yards  the  r'vm 
dodged  the  Mississippi  and  ran  on  shore, 
when  the  lattei  poured  her  broadside  mto 
her,  knocked    tv,  i^    her  imtke  ttidc,  ind 


ind  Eiigli'.h  ffli  ei'f,  whohadleen  to  New 
Oiletns  tnd  inspected  the  foitificitions, 
pronounced  such  an  undertaking  abso- 
Intely  insane  Nor  were  they  alone  m 
then  niilitirj  opinion  of  its  rishness  ind 
impossibdity  It  is  related  that  T*hen 
that  biave  veteran.  Commodore  Gtldsbor- 
ough  first  beard  the  news  of  Farragut  s 
exploit, — communicated  to  him  by  a  news- 
piper  roriespondent  who  boiided  the 
Minnesota  it  Eoitre-iS  Monioe    vhile   on 
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]iis   way    north   'with  dispatches,  —  some- 
thing like  the  following  conversation  took 

"Commodore,"  said  the  correspondent, 
"  I  ha¥o  the  pleasure  of  informing  you 
that  Commodore  I'arragut  has  run  past 
Forts  Philip  and  Jackson  with  his  fleet, 
and  taken  New  Orleans," 

"Run  past  the  batteries?"  exclaimed 
Commodore  Goldsborough. 

"  Yes,  air." 

"  It's  not  true,  sir  —  it's  a  lie  !  It 
couldn't  be  done." 

A  blunt  and  sailor-like  demand  for  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  was 
made  upon  Mayor  Monroe, — a  demand 
which,  of  course,  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  resist ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
venerable  national  flag  was  floating  over 
the  city  hall,  the  mint,  and  the  custom- 
house, and,  at  the  same  time,  all  flags 
emblematic  of  any  other  sovereignty  than 
that  of  the  United  States  were  instantly 
removed,  and  never  reappeared. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  August, 
1864,  however,  that  the  country  was  elec- 
trified by  that  signal  achievement  by  Far- 
ragut,  in  Mobile  Bay,  which  placed  him  in 
the  very  foremost  rank  among  the  naval 
heroes  of  modern  times.  Guarded  at  its 
entrance  by  two  imposing  fortifications,  of 
immense  strength,  the  hay  also  floated  at 
this  time  a  formidable  naval  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Buchanan,  one  of 
the  ablest  officers  in  the  confederate  serv- 
ice. For  a  long  time,  Farragut  watched 
for  his  opportunity,  and  it  came  at  last, 
under  circumstances  the  most  favorable, 
as  the  result  proved,  for  union  success. 

From  the  official  reports,  and  the  vari- 
ous accounts  furnished  by  the  reporters 
for  the  press,  the  following  sketch  of  this 
celebrated  achievement  is  prepared.  For 
some  months,  Farragut — now  holding  the 
rank  of  Eear-Admiral — had  commanded  the 
United  States  blockading  fleet  off  Mobile, 
and  it  was  with  some  impatience  that  he 
awaited  the  means  necessary  to  justify 
him  in  moving  up  and  attacking  the 
defenses  of  the  city.  Knowing  the  disad- 
vantage   of    attacking  iron-cased  vessels 


with  wooden  ones,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
face  and  under  the  guns  of  heavy  fortresses, 
without  a  co-operating  laud  force,  he  de- 
ferred the  movement  until  those  essential 
helps  were  provided,  thoiigh  holding  him- 
self in  readiness  to  meet,  at  any  time,  the 
fieet  of  Buchanan,  should  it  venture  out. 

In  the  summer,  Farragut  found  himself 
in  command  of  four  ii-on-clads  and  four- 
teen wooden  ships-of-ivar,  aided  by  a  small 
land  force  under  Gen.  Grordon  Granger, 
On  the  morning  of  August  5th,  therefore, 
all  things  being  ready,  he  went  up  the 
bay,  passing  between  Forts  Morgan  and 
Gaines,  and  encountering  the  formidable 
confederate  ram  Tennessee,  and  also  the 
gun-boats  of  the  enemy,  Selma,  Morgan, 
and  Gaines,  The  attacking  fleet  was 
under  way  by  quarter  before  sis  in  the 
morning,  in  the  following  order;  The 
Brooldyn,  with  the  Octorara  on  her  port 
side ;  Hartford,  with  the  Metacomet ; 
Richmond,  with  the  Port  Royal ;  Lacka- 
wanna, with  the  Seminole;  Monongahela, 
with  the  Tecumseh  ;  Ossipee,  with  the  Itas- 
co  ;  and  the  Oneida,  with  the  Galena.  On 
the  starboard  of  the  fleet  was  the  proper 
position  of  the  monitors  or  iron-clads. 
The  wind  was  light  from  the  south-west, 
and  the  sky  cloudy,  with  very  little  sun. 
Fort  Morgan  opened  upon  them  at  ten 
minutes  past  seven,  and  soon  after  this 
the  action  became  lively.  As  they  steamed 
up  the  main  ship  channel,  there  was  some 
difficulty  ahead,  and  the  Hartford  passed 
on  ahead  of  the  Brooklyn.  At  twenty  min- 
utes before  eight,  the  Tecumseh  was  struck 
by  a  torpedo  and  sunk,  going  down  very 
rapidly,  and  carrying  down  with  her  all 
the  officers  and  crew,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pilot  and  eight  or  ten  men,  who 
were  saved  by  a  boat  sent  from  tile  Meta- 
comet. 

The  Hartford  had  passed  the  forts  before 
eight  o'clock,  and,  finding  himself  raked 
by  the  confederate  gun-boats,  Farragut 
ordered  the  Metacomet  to  cast  off  and  go 
in  pursuit  of  them,  one  of  which,  the 
Selma,  she  succeeded  in  capturing.  All 
the  vessels  had  passed  the  forts  by  half- 
past    eight,     but    the    confederate     ram 
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e  was  ati]l  apparently  unmjuieil, 
in  the  Tear  of  the  union  VPthels  A  signal 
was  at  once  made  to  ill  the  fleet  to  turn 
again  and  attack  the  nin,  not  onl>  with 
guns,  but  to  run  her  doun  at  full  speed 
The  Monongaheia  was  the  first  that  struck 
her,  but  did  not  succeed  in  disabling  her. 
The  Lackawanna  also  struck  her,  but  inef- 
fectually. The  flag-ship  gave  hera  severe 
shock  with  her  bow,  and  as  she  passed 
poured  into  her  a  whole  port  broadside  of 
solid  nine-inch  shot  and  thirteen  pounds 
of  powder,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
twelve  feet.  The  iron-clads  were  closing 
on  her,  and  the  Hartford  and  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  were  bearing  down  upon  her, 
when,  at  ten  o'clock,  she  surrendered. 
The  lest  of  the  tonfederate  fleet,  nimely, 
the  Moigan  and  tl  e  Games,  succeeded  m 
getting  ba  k  undei  tlie  piotection  of  Fort 
MdEfin  This  terminated  the  a  tun  of 
the  da^  Aimir'il  Buchanan  wis  himself 
badly  wounded  with  a  compound  fiicture 
ol  the  leg 

On  the  folljiving  day  one  ft  the  iron 
il  ids  shelled  Fort  Games,  and  with  such 
effett  that  Colonel  Andeison,  the  com 
m^nle^,  sent  a  communication  to  Fini 
gut,  jfEerjng  to  surrender  Geneial  Gian 
ger  commanding  the  military  forces,  w  is 
sent  foi  and  the  terms  of  capitulation 
were  signed  by  the  respe  tive  parties  on 
l  lud  of  the  Hartford  Frjm  this  time 
onward  mivements  were  m  progress  for 
capturing  Fort  Morgan  and  on  the  22d 
ot  August,  at  day  dawn,  a  bombdidment 
was  opened  from  the  shore  batteries,  the 
monitors  and  ships  maide,  and  the  vessels 
utside  the  bay  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
miming  August  23d,  a  white  flxg  was 
displayed  by  the  confedeiitcs  and,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  fort  was  un- 
conditionally surrendered  to  the  navy  and 
army  of  the  United  States.  Fort  Powell 
had  been  already  attacked  on  the  night  of 
the  fifth,  and  blown  up. 

With  what  spirit  the  fierce  and  sanguin- 
inary  conflict  between  the  Tennessee  and 
Hartford  was  carried  on,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact,  that,  when  it  was  reported 
to  Fatragut   that   the  monster  was  bear- 


ing down  upon  him,  he  hastened  on  deck 
with  the  remark — 

"  fft  IS  after  me  !  let  him  come  on  if  it 
must  he  so;  admiral  for  admdral — -fiag' 
ship  for  flag-ship — Til  fight  him,!  " 

The  Tennessee  was  close  at  hand,  and 
coming  with  all  her  speed  directly  at  the 
Hartford,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
running  her  down.  Farragut  nioimted  to 
tho  maintop  and  surveyed  his  ground, 
arranging  hastily  his  plan  of  battle.  This 
settled  quietly  in  his  own  mind,  he  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  monster.  Perfect 
quiet  prevailed  on  board  the  Hartford  ; 
not  a  gun  was  fired ;  no  crew  was  to  be 
seen  ;  her  broadside  lay  plumply  exposed 
to  the  tremendous  blow  the  Tennessee  was 
hastening  to  give  But,  suddenly,  there 
was  a  change ' 

"When  the  moii'.ter  hod  ipjroathed  near 
enrugh  to  answer  the  puipose  which  Far 
r^^ut  hid  m  v  ew,  the  helm  of  the  Hart 
ford  was  put  haid  a  poit  hei  mathmer^ 
started  she  debiiibed  a  segment  tf  a  circle, 
and  just  as  Buchanin  hod  thought  to 
still  e  hei  sqtnrelj  amidship  and  cut  hei 
m  tn  ) — as  he  was  capable  of  doing — the 
tiwering  brow  of  the  noble  old  ship  stiu  k 
him  1  tremtndous  blow  on  his  poit  quarter 
fom  lid,  thit  knoLked  e'veiy  man  abi  ord 
hi3  craft  otf  his  feet  The  firce  of  the 
collision  checked  the  headway  of  bjth  ves 
sels  The  blow  given  by  the  Horttord 
was  a  glancing  cne  and  the  two  \esse!s 
cam*.  u[  1  roadside  to  broidaide  At  this 
mt  ment,  a  full  broadside  from  the  Halt 
ford  was  let  go  at  her  antagonist,  tut  it 
was  like  thiowmg  rubber  balls  against  a 
brick  wall, — nine  inch  solid  shot  though 
they  weie,  and  fired  from  the  muz/les  ot 
her  guns  scarcely  twelve  feet  distant 
Simultaneously,  Buchanan  also  discharged 
his  broadside  of  four  Brookes's  rifles,  which 
passed  completely  through  the  Hartford, 
and  expended  their  force  in  the  water 
beyond. 

Tbe  Tennessee  immediately  put  on 
steam  again,  and  started  to  try  her  strength 
with  some  other  of  the  wooden  vessels. 
The  Brooklyn  lay  nearest,  and  for  that 
ship  she  headed.     Here  she  was  met  with 
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almost  precisely  the  same  reception  as 
with  the  Hartford.  .Instead  of  butting 
she  received  a  butt — both  vessels  came 
together,  broadside  to  broadside;  both 
broadsides  were  discharged,  and  the  ram 
went  on  her  way  to  try  another,  and 
another, — and  all  of  them,— -but  with  no 
better  success. 

She  now  started  to  run  back  through 
the  fleet  b«t  here  a  new  combination 
awaited  ler  Tl  e  n  o  utors  had  c(yi  v  f 
— the  appearance  of  wh  ch  seemed  foi  a 
moment  to  ba  onceit  the  mtn^ter  Pr  m 
the  hrst  1  e  hid  shown  a  wholesome  dreai 


he  signaled  to  the  whole  fleet.  The  little 
monitor  Manhattan  appeared  directly  in 
front  of  the  ram,  to  head  him  off.  The 
rest  of  the  fleet  formed  a  circle  about  the 
monster,  and  al!  commenced  paying  him 
their  heaviest  compliments.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible fire— every  ball  that  struck  the  union 
vessels  did  execution,  making  great  holes 
in  their  sides  and  reddening  their  decks 
with  blood'  but  every  shot  thatstnick  the 
lennessee  glanced  awa^  Ilea  lul  ber  ball 
To  meet  the  ex  gency  it  tl  «  cntical  state 
f  aftairs  Farr  gut  s  vessels  weie  put  n 
mot  on  desciibmg  i  circle  about  tl  e  mon 


•ar- 


of  them,  and  by  skillful  maneuvering  and 
his  greater  speed  had  managed  to  avoid 
them.  Now  they  hammered  him  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability.  The  three  had 
managed  each  to  get  a  position  in  a  differ- 
ent direction  from  each  other,  and  which- 
ever way  .the  mm  turned  he  met  these 
ng!y  and  invincible  foes.  At  first  he  was 
shy,  and  seemed  irresolute  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue,  but  finally  seemed  deter- 
mined to  get  out  of  the  bad  scrape  by  run- 
ning through  the  fleet  back  to  the  friendly 
protection  of  Fort  Morgan. 

How,    then,   Admiral    Fatragut's  fine 
tactics  developed  themselves,  and  which 


ster,  the  sloops  and  monitors  being  directed 
to  ram  her  every  time  they  came  around, 
which  was  done  with  deadly  effect.  Each 
vessel  chased  its  leader  about,  throwing  a 
broadside  at  the  enemy  at  every  opportun- 
ity, and  at  every  chance  getting  a  bail  at 

In  this  way  the  plucky  fellow  was  ter- 
ribly used.  Every  time  one  of  the  sloops 
came  on  to  the  Tennessee,  the  concussion 
was  such  as  to  throw  the  crew  of  the  mon- 
ster off  their  feet.  The  frequency  with 
which  she  was  thus  rammed,  and  the  con- 
tinuous artillery  fire  that  was  rained  upon 
her,    so   demorfdiaed   her  men,  that  they 
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are  said  to  have  begged  to  surrender,  fear- 
ing, at  every  new  alioclt,  that  they  would 
be  sent  to  the  bottom.  Tlie  course  pur- 
sued by  the  vessels  was  [:ucli  that  the  I'am 
was  unable  to  get  range  upon  any  of  them 
so  as  to  run  them  down,  thus  compelling 
the  ram  to  remain  passive.  Or,  if  she 
attempted  to  escape  the  tormentors,  an 
nnlooked  for  enemy  would  come  and  strike 
her  on  the  quarter,  and  throw  her  out  of 
her  course.  During  this  melee,  the  Man- 
hattan got  one  good  shot  in  directly  at  the 
ram's  broadside.  The  huge  ball  of  iron 
struck  fairly  at  the  lower  angle  of  the 
heavy  casemates  and  penetrated  into  the 
inside,  spending  its  force  in  the  effort.. 
This  was  the  only  shot  that  ever  passed 
through  her  iron.  Against  such  odds  in 
number,  such  cannonading  and  punching 
and  entanglement,  the  ram  could  not  con- 
tinue ;  and  so  the  formidable  craft — her 
smoke-stack  shot  away,  her  steering  chains 
gone,  several  of  her  port-shutters  so  jam- 
med by  the  shot  that  they  could  no'^  be 
opened,  and  one  of  them  battered  to 
fragments,  with  the  ChicJcaaaw  boring 
away  at  her  stern,  and  four  other  great 
vessels  coming  at  her  full  speed — ^flnaily 
succumbed,  after  a  fight  of  somewhat  more 
than  an  hour. 

On  its  being  reported  to  Admiral  Far- 
ragut  that  the  Tennessee  had  duly  sur- 
rendered, and  that  Admiral  Buchanan 
was  wounded,  he  sent  a  staff  ofKcer  off  to 
I'eceive  the  confederate  admiral's  sword 
Some  one  liked  larragut  if  ho  would  not 
go  off  himself  and  see  Buihan\n  The 
former  merely  replied  "No,  =ur,  he  is  my 
enemy."  Subsequently,  when  the  staff 
officer  returned  with  Buchanan'^  sword, 
it  was  lepresentcd  to  tlie  admiial  that 
Buchanan  had  expicied  a  wish  to  see 
him.  "  Well,  sii,  be  shan  t  «ee  me  '  " 
replied  the  old  fodimindoi  Then,  look 
ing  with  most  Lonctntrated  expres^-ion  of 
counteniULe  upon  the  bloody  decks  of  his 
ship,  ho  added— 

"  I  suppose    he    would  be  friends  ,  but 

with  these  bri,\e  men  my  comrides  man 

gled,    djmg    and    dead  about    me,    and, 

looking     upon     the     destruction     caused 

55 


1  the  fleet,  I  c 


i   only  I 


sider  hin 


enemy. 

On  the  staff  officer  getting  on  board. 
Admiral  Buchanan  was  found  to  be  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg.  He  yielded  with  a 
very  bad  grace — in  fact,  it  was  said  that, 
after  receiving  his  wound,  he  gave  orders 
to  his  next  on  command  to  continue  the 
fight  as  long  as  there  was  a  man  left ;  and 
then,  when  he  found  he  could  do  no  more, 
to  run  the  vessel  ashore  and  blow  her  up. 
But  there  was  no  alternative — the  ram 
must  be  surrendered  ;  and  this  was  done. 
The  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  upon  ■ 
the  staff  of  the  magnificent  ram — truly 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  perfectly 
constructed  of  her  class — greeted,  as  they 
went  up,  by  the  hearty  and  long-continued 
cheers  of  the  whole  fleet, 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  devotion  of 
Admiral  Farragut's  men  to  their  com- 
mander. Thus,  after  the  Hartford  had 
hauled  off  from  her  fierce  assault  upon  the 
Tennessee,  and  as  she  was  again  pointed 
fair  for  another  blow,  and  thunderingly 
going  down  upon  her  to  dash  into  her  a 
second  time,— suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  the  Hartford  was  herself  tremendously 
struck  by  one  of  the  heaviest  union  vessels 
which  was  also  coming  down  upon  the  con- 
federate monster,  and  it  was  thought  for  a 
brief  moment,  so  fearful  was  the  blow, 
that  she  must  go  down.  Immediately, 
and  high  above  the  din  of  battle,  hoarse, 
anxious  voices  were  heard  crying— 

"  The  admual!  the  admiral '  save  the 
adntiial!  Get  the  admual  out  o/  the 
ship  ' " 

The  bra^e  men  utterly  forgot  them- 
selves— ^thouglit  not  1  moment  of  then 
own  bifetj,  hut  only  of  then  glorious  old 
admiril  Nothing,  .  titamly  could  better 
illustrate  the  attachment  and  deiotion  of 
the  whole  tquadion  tor  then  admual  than 
this  When  they  themsehes  weio  in 
imminent  perd  ot  death,  thej  only  tared 
forliim'  Finding  the -vessel  would  float, 
notwithstanding  the  possible  seiious  »e- 
sults  ultiniatelv  the  brwe  old  admiral 
turned  to  his  gallant  fleet  Laptam  nith  the 
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"  Go  on  with  speed  !     Earn  her  again  ! " 

Onward  the  Hartford  sped,  determined 

to  'do  and  die,'  if  need  be;  but,  just  before 

she  reached  her,  the  white  flag  of  surren- 
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circumstances  around  him : 

"Admiral,"  said  one  of  his  officers,  the 
night  before  the  battle,  "  won't  you  con- 
sent to  give  Jack  a  glass  of  grog  in  the 
morning — not  enough  to  make  him  drunk, 
but  just  enough  to  make  him  fight  cheer- 
fully?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  admiral,  "I  have 
been  to  sea  considerable,  and  have  seen  a 
battle  or  two,  but  I  have  never  found  that 
I  wanted  rum  to  enable  me  to  do  my 
duty.  I  will  order  two  cups  of  good  coffee 
to  ea«h  man,  at  two  o'clock,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  I  will  pipe  all  hands  to  breakfast 
in  Mobile  Bay." 

The  descriptions  of  this  great  naval 
action  usually  represent  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  as  having  tied  himself  among  the  rig- 
ging, or  at  the  mast-head,  of  his  ship,  and 
there  observing  the  battle  and  giving  his 
directions.  Concerning  this,  he  was  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  inquired  of  by  one  of 
the  gentle  sex,  as  follows : 

"Admiral,"  said  the  lady,  "  do  tell  me  if 
it  waa  true,  as  they  said,  that  you  were 
lashed  to  the  mast,  down  at  Mobile  Bay  ?  " 

"Ah  !  "  said  the  admiral,  good  natur- 
edly,  "I'll  tell  you  all  about  that.  You 
know  that  in  a  fight  the  smoke  of  the  gnns 
lies  on  the  water,  and,  naturally,  I  would 
want  to  see  over  it,  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  Well,  I  would  jump  upon  a 
box  —  so  high  "  (indicating  with  hia 
hand) ;  then  I  would  get  up  a  little 
higher ;  and  by-and-by  I  got  np  to  where 
they  said.  I  suppoae  I  was  two  hours  get- 
ting as  high  as  that.     I  had  a  little  rope 


that  I  lashed  around  me,  just  to  keep  from 
falling,  in  case  I  should  get  hurt.  Every 
one,  you  know,  is  liable  to  get  hurt  in  a 
fight." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Morgan,  the  union  loss  in  all  was  one  ship 
sunk  by  a  torpedo,  one  burned  through 
infraction  of  orders,  and  three  hundred 
and  thirty  men  killed  and  wounded,  half 
of  whom  were  killed  by  drowning  or  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  unionists  took  about  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners,  captured  the  two  best  vessels  of 
the  confederates,  forced  them  to  burn  the 
gun-boat  Gaines,  and  drove  the  rest  of 
their  fleet  beyond.  Three  forts,  with 
one  hundred  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  with  all 
their  material,  were  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered to  the  victors.  The  United 
States  steamer  Oneida  suffered  more  than 
any  other  vessel. 

The  ram  Tennessee  varied  somewhat  in 
form  from  the  grim  old  Merrimac,  Bu- 
chanan's first  monster.  The  Tennessee's 
armor  consisted  of  two  and  a  half  inch 
iron,  in  bars  eight  inchea  wide,  crossing 
each  other,  and  bolted  down  with  one  and 
three-quarter  inch  bolts,  making  five  inchea 
of  solid  iron.  This  again  was  backed  by 
two  feet  of  solid  oak  throughout  the  entire 
portion  of  the  boat  above  the  water-line, 
and  extending  some  feet  even  below  that. 
From  her  forward  casemates  forward,  in- 
cluding her  pilot-house,  an  additional  inch 
of  iron  waa  given  her,  making  six  inches 
of  plating,  and  an  additional  foot,  making 
three  feet  of  wooden  hacking,  at  this  part 
of  the  boat.  What  may  be  called  her  gun- 
room occupied  alDout  two-thirds  of  her 
length,  and  was  constructed  with  a  fiat 
top,  composed  of  two  and  a  half  by  eight- 
inch  iron  bars,  crossed  and  bolted  together, 
forming  a  close  lattice-work  above  her 
gunners,  and  affording  ventilation  while 
in  action.  Her  porta,  two  on  either  side, 
and  one  fore  and  aft,  were  closed  by 
means  of  iron  shutters,  which  revolved 
upon  a  pivot  in  the  center  of  one  side, 
and  were  worked  by  means  of  a  cog-wheel 
on  the  inside,  in  a  very  simple  and  expe- 
ditious  manner.     In  :dl  her  qualities  of 
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construction  and  equipment,  the 

was  one  of  the  moat  tormidible    laft  thit 

ever  floited 

In  dose  connection  with  this  vast  ind 
splendid  seiiea  of  achievements,  and  as 
having  a  iirect  bearing  upon  the  victori- 
ous ending  of  the  war  hj  the  valoi  of  the 
navy,  —  in  which  operations  the  brave 
Admiral  Porter  exhibited  his  distinguish 
ing  ch'U"u,tert'<tics  of  unquaihng  lomage 
and  consummate  judgment,  and  v,  hose 
magnificent  services  would  hive  long  since 
elevated  him  to  the  chiet  migistraty  of 
his  countrj ,  but  for  the  traditionally  dis 
proportionate  influence  ot  the  armj  m 
national  politics  and  counsels, — the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Fibher,  N  C ,  deserves  to  be 
here  recoidcd 

According  to  the  official  report,  this 
expedition,  under  the  joint  command  of 
Admiral  Poiter  and  Gener-il  Terry,  sided 
from  Fortiess  Monioe  on  the  moining  of 
January  6,  1865,  ariiving  in  two  days 
at  the  lendeav  oub  off  Beaufort,  where, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  o£  the  weather  it 
lay  some  ten  days  when  it  got  under  way, 
reaching  its  destination  that  evening 
Under  cover  of  the  fleet,  the  disembarka- 


tion of  the  troops  was  effected  witliout 
losb  An  immediate  reconnoissance  was 
pushed  to  witliin  about  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  fort  a  small  advance  work  being 
taken  possession  of  and  turned  into  a 
defensive  line,  against  any  attempt  that 
might  be  mjde  fiom  the  fort.  This,  recon- 
noissance disclosed  the  fact  that  the  front 
of  the  work  hid  been  seriously  injured  by 
the  navy  tire  Not  many  hours,  therefore, 
were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  fort  was 
assaulted,  and,  after  most  desperate  fights 
ing,  was  captured,  with  its  entire  garrison 
and  airaament  Thus  was  secured,  by 
the  combinid  efforts  of  the  navy  and 
army  what^— m  the  language  of  General 
Gi  mt — WIS  one  of  the  -most  bnlliant  and 
invporfant  swcewes  of  the  war.  The  fed- 
eral loss  was  one  hundred  and  ten  killed 
and  hve  bundled  and  thirty-six  wounded. 
On  the  16th  and  17th,  the  enemy,  well 
knowing  the  nerve  and  prowess  of  Por- 
tei,  abandoned  and  blew  up  Fort  Caswell, 
and  their  woiks  on  Smith's  Island,  which 
were  at  once  occupied  by  the  fedei'al 
torces,  —  thus  giving  to  the  latter  the 
entire  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gape 
I"ear  river. 
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ILIANT   re  olute  lad  lopeful  na  a  soldier,  Geii- 
addel  to  tl  ese  q  al  ties  tlie  ivisdom 
aa  1    ge    us    o£    Washington 
-J  ^■^^f  1  ^ "  ^^^^  '^  '^  commander.    His 

*'  Mnrcli  to  tl  e  Sea  liaa  been 
iiniTersallj  pronounced,  both 
in  A  ne  ct  and  Europe,  one 
of  tl  e  most  brilliant  military 
:^5^  lesults — e  pe-ially  when  con- 
s  deied  n  connection  with  the 
aligl  t  cost  of  life  at  which  it 
was  achieved — presented  in 
the  long  and  varied  history  of 
o  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  modern  campaigns, 
ss,  without  any  considerable  battle.  And  yet  it  was  his 
than  anything  else,  which  enabled  General  Sherman  to 
plan  and  execute  the  vast  undertakings  which  have  crowned  his  name  with  imperisha- 
ble honor.  "  I  have  oftentimes,"  said  General  Sherman,  in  an  address  at  West  Point, 
"been  asked  by  frieiida  familiar  with  Xenophon,  Hume,  and  Jomini,  in  which  of  llicse 
books  I  had  learned  the  secret  of  leading  armies  on  long  and  diffictilt  marches,  and  they 
seemed  surprised  when  I  answered  that  I  was  not  aware  tliat  I  had  been  influenced  by 


m^^ 


ar.     It  was,  in  a  word, 
mducted  with  complete 
own  native  sagacity. 
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any  of  them.  I  told  them  what  I  now  tell 
you,  in  all  simplicity  and  truth,  that,  when 
I  was  a  young  lieutenant  of  artillery,  I  had 
often  hunted  deer  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Edisto,  the  Cooper,  and  the  Sam  tee,  and  had 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  that  they  could  be 
passed  with  wagons  ;  that  in  the  spring  of 
1844,  I  had  ridden  on  horseback  from 
Marietta,  Ga.,  to  the  valley  of  the  Tenne'.- 
see,  and  hack  to  Augusta,  passing  in  mj 
course  over  the  very  fields  of  Altoona,  of 
Kenesaw,  and  Atlanta,  where  afterward  it 
fell  to  my  share  to  command  armies  and  to 
utilize  the  knowledge  thus  casually  gained. 
Again,  in  1849  and  1850,  I  was  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  saw  arrive  across  that  wild  belt 
of  two  thousand  miles  of  uninhabitable 
country  the  caravans  of  emigrants,  com- 
posed of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
reached  their  destination  in  health  and 
strength ;  and  when  we  used  to  start  on  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  with  a  single 
blanket  as  covering,  and  a  coil  of  dried 
meat  and  a  sa^ilc  of  parched  com  meal  as 
food ; — with  til  is, know]  edge  fairly  acquired 
in  actual  experience,  was  there  any  need 
for  me  to  look  hack  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  Marlborough,  for  examples?" 
But  to  all  this  kind  of  knowledge — useful, 
doubtless,  in  the  highest  degree.  General 
Sherman  added  the  possession  of  the  most 
commanding  military  genius. 

It  was  early  in  May,  1864,  that  General 
Sherman  began  the  brilliant  series  of  his 
campaigns.  The  first  objective  point  was 
Atlanta.  To  reach  that  city,  his  armies 
had  to  pass  from  the  northern  limit  to  the 
center  of  the  great  state  of  Georgia,  forcing 
their  way  through  mountain  defiles  and 
across  great  rivers,  overcoming  or  turning 
formidably  intrenched  positions  defended 
by  a  strong,  well-appointed  veteran  army, 
commanded  by  an  alert,  cautious,  and  skill- 
ful general.  The  campaign  opened  on  the 
sixth  of  May,  and  on  the  second  of  Septem- 
ber the  national  forces  entered  Atlanta. 

Eor  some  time  previously  to  the  opening 
movement,  says  General  Sherman's  report, 
the  union  armies  were  lying  in  garrison 
seemingly  quiet,  from  Knoxville  to  Hunts- 
ville,  and  the  enemy  lay  behind  his  rocky- 


faced  barrier  at  Dalton,  proud,  defiant, 
and  exulting.  He  had  had  time  since 
Christmas  to  recover  from  his  discomfiture 
at  Mission  Eidge,  with  his  ranks  filled, 
and  a  new  commander-in-chief,  and  second 
to  none  in  the  confederacy  in  reputation 
for  skill,  sagacity,  and  extreme  popularity. 
Ail  at  once,  the  union  armies  assiimed  life 
and  action,  and  appeared  before  Dalton. 
Threatening  Eocky  Face,  they  threw 
themselves  upon  Kesaca,  the  enemy  only 
escaping  by  the  rapidity  of  their  retreat, 
aided  by  the  numerous  roads  with  which 
they  only  were  familiar.  Again  the  con- 
federate army  took  post  in  Altoona,  but 
found  no  rest,  for,  by  a  circuit  towards 
Dallas  and  subsequent  movement  to  Ac- 
worth,  the  union  army  gained  the  Al- 
toona Pass.  Then  followed  the  eventful 
battles  about  Kenesaw,  and  the  escape  of 
the  confederates  across  the  Chattahoochee 
river.  The  crossing  of  the  Chattahoochee 
and  breaking  of  the  Augusta  road  was 
handsomely  executed  hy  Sherman's  army^ 
It  was  at  this  stage  of  proceedings,  that  the 
confederate  authorities  became  dissatisfied 
with  Johnston  as  commander,  and  selected 
one  more  bold  and  rash, — General  Hood". 
New  taetics  were  adopted  by  the  latter. 
He  first  boldly  and  rapidly,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  July,  fell  on  the  union  right,  at 
Peach  Tree  creek,  and  lost.  Again,  on 
the  22d,  he  struck  the  extreme  union  left, 
and  was  severely  punished;  and  finally, 
again  on  the  28th,  he  unsuccessfully  re- 
peated the  attempt  on  the  union  right, 
Sherman  slowly  and  gradually  drew  his 
lines  about  Atlanta,  feeling  for  the  rail- 
road which  supplied  the  confederate  army 
and  made  Atlanta  a  place  of  importance. 
The  enemy  met  these  efforts  patiently  and 
skillfully,  but  at  last  Hood  made  the  mis- 
take which  Sherman  had  waited  for  so 
long,  sending  his  cavalry  to  the  union 
rear,  far  beyond  the  reaeh  of  recall.  In- 
stantly Sherman's  cavalry  was  on  Hood's 
only  remaining  road,  with  the  principal 
army  following  quietly,  and  Atlanta  fell 
into  Sherman's  possession,  as  the  fruit  of 
well-concerted  measures,  backed  by  a  brave 
and  confident  army. 
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Hood's  plan  was,  to  force  General  Sher- 
man from  Georgia,  hy  cutting  off  his  poin- 
municafcionSj  and  invading  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  Hood, 
by  a  rapid  marcb,  gained  and  broke  up,  at 
Big  Shanty,  the  railroad  .  that  "applied 
Sherman's  army,  advanced  to  Dalton,  ind 
thence  moved  toward  Tennesbee  Hood 
was  followed  from  Atlanta  by  Sherman  fir 
enough  north  to  cover  his  own  purpose  and 
assure  him  against  Hood's  mteriupting 
the  march  to  the  sea-coast  which  he  hid  m 
contemplation.  The  task  of  enoountering 
Hood's  formidable  movements,  and  defend 
ing  the  border  states  from  incision,  was 
intrasted  to  General  Thomas,  who  wis 
ably  assisted  by  his  second  in  oommind, 
General  Schofiold. 

It  appears  from  Major  Nichols's  graphic 
diary  of  the  events  connected  with  this 
great  march — the  narrative  of  his  excel 
lent  observations  as  one  of  Sheiman'?  staff 
officers — that  the  general,  from  his  cimp 
at  Gaylesville,  while  awaiting  the  develop- 
ment of  Hood's  design,  sketched  out  the 
march  to  Goldsboro'.  Seated  in  front  of 
his  tent,  towards  the  end  of  October,  1864, 
with  his  generals  around  him,  and  the 
map  of  the  states  spread  on  his  knees 
Sherman  ran  his  finger  over  the  map,  and 
indicated  his  course  to  Savannah.  Then, 
after  pondering  on  the  map  of  South  Car- 
olina, hia  finger  rested  on  Columbia,  and 
looking  up,  he  said — - 

"Howard,  I  believe  we  ca 
without  any  serious  difficulty, 
cross  the  Salkahatchie,  wo  ( 
Columbia." 

After  giving  expression  to  this  strik- 
ing strategic  insight.  General  Sherman 
passed  his  finger  quickly  over  rivers, 
swamps,  and  cities,  to  Goldsboro',  IT.  C., 
saying— 

"  That  point  is  a  few  days'  march 
through  a  rich  country.  When  we  reach 
that  important  railway  junction — when  I 
once  plant  this  army  at  Goldsboro',— Lee 
must  leave  Virginia,  oi  he  will  be  defeated 
beyond  hope  of  recovery.  We  can  make 
this  march,  for  General  Grant  assures  me 
that  Lee  cannot  get  away  from  Eichmond 


.   go  there, 


without  his  knowledge,  not  without  seri- 
ous loss  to  his  army." 

This  prediction,  showing  at  once  the 
most  remarkable  forecast  and  most  com- 
prehensive generalship,  was  at  once  put  in 
course  of  fulfillment 

Atl^ti  hiving  seized  its  purpose  in 
Generil  Sherman's  pHus — i  testing  place 
on  his  W1J  to  Savinnih,  to  Columbia,  and 
to  Eichmund  if  need  be, — it  wis  gi^en  up 
to  the  flames,  that  its  woikshops  might 
ne\  pt  at,ain  be  employed  m  casting  thot 
ind  sliell  for  the  i  onf edency  The  rail- 
ways were  torn  up,  the  people  turned 
awiy,  and  tttthes  weie  applied  to  the 
stotes  ind  magazines  A  fcp'tce  of  two 
hundred  acres  was  soon  ou  fiie,  and  its 
progress  watched  until  the  conil  igration 
had  spread  beyond  the  power  )f  min  to 
arrest  its  destru  tive  woik,  anl  thfn  the 


union  forces  marched  out  of  the  unfortu- 
nate city  with  solemn  tread,  their  band 
playing  the  wild  anthem,  "John  Brown's 
soul  goes  marching  on."  The  army  num- 
bered about  sixty-five  thousand  men. 

As  the  news  of  Sherman's  great  move- 
ment became  known  at  the  north,  intense 
inteteat  was  felt  in  the  result,  and  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  not  a  few  were  filled 
with  the  greatest  apprehensions,  in  view  of 
the  dangers  to  be  encountered.  That  the 
president,  however,  did  not  shate  in  any 
such  feeling  of  alarm  in  regard  to  the 
issue,  is  shown  by  the  following  c 
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tjoti  on  the  subject,  between  him  and  a 
friend. 

Sa'lM     L"n    In's  f  nd     "M     L'n 


b  1  f 


.  nt  t  a 
Ing  SI 
f  J  hn  t 


a        W  11   ir  h 

B    g^    H  1  d     tl  w  th  n  a  f  w 

d  J  !      f  L  nay       May 

n  t  L  udd  nly  n  h  nth  1  1  e 
b  11      f  I  my    f    m  a  jun  t    n  with 

Johnston's  troopa,  and  before  Grant  can 
follow  any  considerable  diatancej  atriko 
Sherman's  column  with  superior  force, 
break  his  lines,  defeat  his  army,  and  drive 
hia  broken  fragments  back  to  the  coast, 
and  with  his  whole  army  give  battle  to 
Grant,  and  perhaps  defeat  him?" 

President  Lincoln  instantly  replied ; 
"And  perhaps  not!  Napoleon  tried  the 
same  game  on  the  British  and  Prussians, 
in  1815.  He  concentrated  his  forces  and 
foil  suddenly  on  Blucher,  and  won  an  inde- 
cisive victory.  He  then  lid  d  and 
attacked  the  British,  a  d  n  t  h  W  ter- 
loo.  Bonaparte  was  h  dlj  if  to 
Lee  in  military  talent  p  ce. 
But  are  you  sure  that  L  f  ted 
with  Johnston's,  could  b  t  b!  m  n's 
army?  Could  he  gain  his  Ligny,  before 
meeting  with  his  Waterloo  when  he  at- 
tacks Grant?  I  tell  you,  there  is  a  heap 
■of  fight  in  one  hundred  thousand  western 
veterans.  They  are  a  good  deal  like  old 
Zach.  Taylor  at  Euena  Vista, — they  don't 
know  when  they  are  whipped  !  " 

In  turning  his  back  upon  Atlanta,  Cren- 
eral  Sherman  divided  his  army  for  the 
great  march  into  two  wings,  General 
Howard  commanding  the  right,  and  Gen- 
eral Slocum  the  left;  General  Kilpatrick 
handled  the  cavalry  under  Sherman's 
orders.  The  various  corps  composing  the 
wings  were  led,  respectively,  by  Generals 
Osterhaus,  Biair,  Davis,  and  Williams ; 
and  Sherman  for  a  time  accompanied  one 
wing  and  then  the  other. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Sherman's 
communications  with  the  north  ceased, 
Spreading  itself  out  like  a  fan,  the  extreme 
left  wing  swept  down  the  Augusta  road, 


and  the  extreme  right  marched  towards 
Macon,  the  space  between  being  covered 
by  two  corps,  one  from  each  wing,  and  the 
cavalry  riding  well  on  the  flanks.  Mil- 
ledgeville,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  on  the 
Oconee,  was  the  first  point  of  concentra- 
tion for  the  left  wing.  The  right  wing, 
preceded  and  flanked  by  cavalry,  went 
down  the  roads  towards  Macon,  sweeping 
away  the  small  opposing  forces  mustered 
by  Cobb  and  Wheeler,  and  advancing  as 
far  as  Griffin.  The  left  wing  went  by 
Covington  to  Madison,  and  there,  sending 
the  cavalry  towards  Augusta,  turned  south- 
ward by  way  of  Eatont/m  to  Mill  edge  vi  lie. 
The  right,  after  maneuvering  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Macon,  crossed  the  Ocmulgee  above 
it,  and,  passing  by  Clinton,  descended 
npon  Gordon,  whence  a  branch  line  led  to 
Milledgeville. 

The  movement  of  troops  on  so  many 
points  had  confounded  the  confederates. 
The  authorities  of  Augusta  believed  their 
town  was  the  object  of  the  march ;  those 
of  Macon  were  certain  that  it  was  against 
them  the  enemy  was  coming.  In  reality, 
Sherman  had  turned  toward  Macon,  and 
had  cut  off  at  least  the  infantry  force 
there,  and  rendered  it  useless.  They 
showed  fight,  however,  attacking  a  small 
union  force,  pushed  up  to  Griswoldville  to 
protect  the  confederates  who  vi 
ing  the  railroad,  and  w 
verely  for  their  courage. 

In  a  week  aft«r  quitting  Atlanta,  the 
left  wing  was  united  at  Milledgeville  and 
the  right  at  Gordon,  while  the  cavalry 
were  scouring  the  flanlts.  In  the  mean- 
time. General  Wheeler  had  ridden  round 
the  right  flank,  and  crossing  the  Oconee, 
had  turned  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
swampy  stream.  But  his  resistance  was 
vain.  Slocnm  moved  out  from  Milledgeville 
upon  Sandersville,  and  Howard  marched 
on  both  sides  of  the  Savannah  railway, 
thrusting  Wheeler  away  from  the  bridge 
over  the  Oconee,  and  crossing  himself 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  left  wing 
was  now  converging  on  Louisville,  while 
the  right  struck  across  the  country,  by 
Swainsboro',  upon  Millen.      It  was   now 
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plain  that  the  confederttea  had  no  troops 
str  ng  enough  to  interrupt  the  march,  aa 
-ill  their  etloita  lf\d  failed  to  arrest  the 
forwiil  moiement  ot  the  oolumns. 

In  this  waj  covering  i  wide  front,  now 
tiling  through  swamps  now  spreading  out 
on  1  broTd  front  i  ndei  the  tufted  pines, 
now  hilting  to  tear  up,  twist,  and  burn 
rails  and  sleepers,  now  collecting  cattle  and 
forage,  and  everywhere  welcomed  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  negroes,  the  army  pressed 
forward  to  its  goal.  The  left  flankers  came 
down  through  Sparta,  the  solid  body  of  the 
left  wing  marched  through  Davisboro',  the 
right  moved  steadily  forward  upon  Millen, 
while  Kilpatrick  was  in  the  front  threats 
ening  Waynesboro',  and  destroying  the 
bridges  on  the  way  to  Augusta.  At  length 
the  whole  force,  save  one  corps,  crossed 
the  Ogeechee  and  united  at  Millen. 

Here,  again,  Sherman  kept  his  oppo- 
nents in  doubt  respecting  the  course  he 
would  pursue.  At  Millen  ho  threatened 
both  Augusta  and  Savannah,  and  he  made 
such  strong  demonstrations  on  the  Au- 
gusta road,  that  he  led  the  confederates  to 
fear  for  Augusta,  and  so  prevented  them 
from  concentrating  their  troops  at  Savan- 
nah. Kilpatrick,  supported  hy  two  infan- 
try brigades,  very  effectually  disposed  of 
Wheeler.  Tlie  army  halted  two  days,  and, 
refrosh(d  and  united,  began  on  the  second 
ofDecemler  its  hnal  march  upon  Savan 
nah  The  whole  fotte,  save  one  corps, 
went  steadily  down  the  stiip  of  land  be 
tween  the  Savannah  and  the  Ogeechee, 
while  the  one  coips  on  the  right  bmk, 
mirchtng  m  two  columni,  a  day  in  ad 
van<e  of  the  miin  bodj  effectually  pre 
vented  the  confederates  from  mil  ing  any 
atond  on  the  mam  roal  by  constantly 
flanking  eierj  position, — a  sound  precau 
tion   though  not  needed 

The  correspondents  who  accompanied 
this  grand  array  ou  it-,  tnuinphant  mar  h, 
hi\e  furnished  abundmt  narrative  con- 
(erning  that  biilliant  consummation  of  its 
toils,  the  capture  of  &a\  annj,li  It  was  on 
the  evening  of  December  12tli  says  one  of 
these,  that  General  Howard  relieved 
Hazen's    second   division  of  the  fifteenth 


corps,  hy  a.  part  of  the  Seventeenth,  and 
threw  it  across  the  Little  Ogeechee, 
toward  the  Great  Ogeechee,  with  the 
view  of  crossing  it  to  Ossabaw  Island, 
and  reducing  Fort  McAllister,  which  held 
the  river  and  the  city.  The  confederates 
had  destroyed  King's  bridge,  across  the 
Great  Ogeechee,  and  this  had  to  he  re- 
paired ;  this  was  done — one  thousand  feet 
of  bridging — during  the  night,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  Haaen  crossed  and 
moved  toward  the  point  where  Fort  McAl- 
lister obstructed  the  river.  Kilpatrick,  in 
the  meantime,  had  moved  down  to  St. 
Catherine's  sound,  opened  communication 
with  the  fleet,  and  asked  permission  to 
storm  Fort  McAllister;  hut  Sherman 
thought  the  cavalry  unequal  to  this  feat. 

Hazen  made  his  arrangements  to  storm 
the  fort  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  Gen- 
erals Sherman  and  Howard  being  at  Che- 
roe's  rice  mill,  on  the  Ogeechee,  opposite 
the  fort.  Slierman  was  on  the  roof  of  the 
mill,  surrounded  hy  hit.  staff  and  signal 
officers,  Beckley  and  Cole,  waiting  to  com- 
municate with  Hazen,  on  the  Island. 
While  patiently  waiting  for  Hazen's  sig- 
nals, Sherman's  keen  eye  detected  smoke 
in  the  horizon,  seaward.  Up  to  this  time 
he  had  received  no  intelligence  from  the 
fleet.  In  a  moment  the  countenance  of 
the  bronzed  chieftain  lif,htened  up  and  he 
exclaimed — 

'  Look  I    Hon  ird ,    there   is    the    gun 

Time  jasscd  on,  and  the  vessel  now 
benmo  visille,  Int  no  signal  from  the 
fleet  or  Hazen  Hilf  an  houi  pissed,  and 
the  guns  of  the  foit  opened  simultaneoualv 
with  puffs  of  smoke  that  rose  a  few  hun 
died  yaids  fiom  the  fort  showing  that 
Hazen's  skirmishers  had  opened  4.  mo- 
ment attei,  Hazen  signaled— 

"I  have  invested  the  fort,  and  mil 
assault  immediateh  " 

At  this  moment,  Bediley  announced  a 
signal  from  the  gunboat  All  cjes  now 
turned  from  the  fort  to  the  gun  boat  that 
was  coming  to  their  assistance  with  news 
from  home.  A  few  messages  pass,  which 
appria_    that    Foster    and   Dahlgron   are 
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within  speaking  distance.     The  gun-boat 
now  halta  and  asks — ■ 

"  Can  we  run  up  ?     la  Fort  McAllister 

"  No,"  is  the  reply ;  "  HaKen  is  just 
ready  to  storm  it.     Can  you  assist  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  ia  the  response ;  "  What  wil! 
you  have  us  do  ?  " 

But  before  Sherman  can  reply  to  Dahl- 
gren  the  thunders  of  the  fort  are  heard, 
and  the  low  sound  of  small  arms  is  borne 
across  the  three  miles  of  marsh  and  river. 
Field  glasses  are  opened,  and,  sitting  flat 
upon  the  roof,  the  hero  of  Atlanta  gazes 
away  off  to  the  fort.  "  There  they  go 
grandly — not  a  waver,"  he  remarks. 

Twenty  seconds  pass,  and  again  he  ex- 
claims— 

"  See  that  flag  in  the  advance,  Howard ; 
how  steadily  it  moves;  not  a  man  falters. 
*  *  There  they  go  still ;  see  the  roll  of 
musketry.     Grand,  grand !  " 

Still  he  strained  his  eyes,  and  a  moment 
after  spoke  without  looking  up — 

"That  flag  stili  goes  forward;  there  is 
no  flinching  there." 

A  pause  for  a  minute. 

"Look!  "he  exclaims,  "it  has  halted. 
They  waver — no,  it's  the  parapet !  There 
they  go  again ;  now  they  scale  it ;  some 
are  over.  Look!  There's  a  flag  on  the 
works !  Another ;  another.  It's  ours, 
The  fort's  ours  ! " 

The  glass  dropped  by  his  side  ;  and  in 
an  instant  the  joy  of  the  great  leader  at 
the  possession,  of  the  river  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  road  to  his  new  base  burst  forth 

"Aa  the  old  darkey  remarked,  dis  chile 
don't  sleep  dis  night !  " — and  turning  to 
one  of  his  aids,  he  added,  "  Have  a  boat 
for  me  at  once  ;  I  must  go  there  I " — 
pointing  to  the  fort  from  which  half  a 
dozeu  battle-flags  floated  grandly  in  the 
sunset. 

But  this  dramatic  scene  is  th  is  graphi 
cally  delineated  by  another  coirespondent 
who  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  cu! 
minating  and  crowning  event.  The  United 
States  revenue  cutter  Nemaha.  L  euten'int 
Warner,    General    Foster's   fligboit    lett 


Hilton  Head,  on  the  morning  of  December 
12th,  to  go  down  the  coast  with  General 
Foster  and  staff,  to  endeavor  to  open  com- 
munication with  General  Sherman,  going 
through  to  Fort  Pulaski  and  thence 
through  the  marsh  to  Warsaw  Sound, 
looking  toward  the  main  canal  to  discover 
some  traces  of  Sherman's  advance.  None 
were  observed,  so  Foster  proceeded  outside, 
and  entered  Ossabaw  Sound,  where  the 
gun-boat  Flag,  on  blocltading  duty,  was 
communicated  with.  Lieutenant  Fisher 
was  here  left  on  hoard  the  Flag,  to  proceed 
with  his  party  up  the  Ogeechee,  and  en- 
deavor to  signal  to  Sherman,  if  he  should 
approach  the  coast  at  that 'point. 

The  Nemaha  returned  to  Warsaw,  and 
moved  up  the  Wilmington  river,  anchor- 
ing just  out  of  range  of  a  confederate  bat- 
tery. During  the  night,  rockets  were 
thrown  up  by  Captain  Merrill,  chief  of  the 
signal  corps,  to  announce  his  presence  to 
General  Sherman's  signal  officers,  but 
elicited  no  response. 

Lieutenant  Fisher  was  more  successful. 
The  Flag  fired  six  guns  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, from  a  heavy  gun,  as  a  signal,  and 
then  Lieutenant  Fisher  threw  up  several 
rockets  and  closely  examined  the  horizon 
over  the  mainland  for  the  response.  At 
about  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
IStli,  after  a  rocket  had  been  discharged 
from  the  Flag,  a  little  stream  of  light  was 
observed  to  shoot  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ogeechee,  and  quickly  die  away.  Another 
rocket  was  immediately  sent  up  from  the 
flag-ship,  and  a  second  stream  of  light  was 
seen  in  the  same  position  as  the  first.  It 
then  became  a  question,  whether  or  not 
they  were  confederate  signals  to  deceive 
the  federal  officers. 

At  about  seven  o'clock,  the  navy  tug 
Dandelion,  acting  master  Williams,  took 
Lieutenant  Fisher  and  his  party,  and  Cap- 
ti  n  Williamson,  of  the  flag-ship,  and  pro- 
ree  le  1  up  the  Ogeechee,  to  a  point  within 
Bight  of  Fort  McAllister  and  the  batteries 
on  the  Little  Ogeechee,  Hero  Lieutenant 
Fishei  tcok  a  small  boat  and  proceeded  up 
IS  ill  as  possible  without  drawing  the 
e  ipm>  s  fire.      A  careful    ri 
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was  made  of  the  fort  and  the  surrounding 
woods,  from  which  came  the  reports  of 
musketry,  and  the  attention  of  the  garrison 
seemed  to  be  directed  inland  entirely.  A 
flag,  which  seemed  like  that  of  the  Union, 
was  seen  flying  from  a  house  four  miles  ott, 
and  on  more  careful  examination  ti  e  stars 
were  plainly  visible,  and  all  doubt  of  the 
character  of  the  flag  was  at  once  removed 
It  was  the  flag  that  had  Jloated  ovet  Gen- 
eral Jfoward's  head-quarters  at  Atlanta, 
and  now  jiamed  out  on  the  sea-ioast, 
vnthin  eight  Tniles  of  the  dty  of  Savatir 
nah.  Lieutenant  Fisher  at  once  letumed 
t    th    tu  1  moved  up  to  an  opening 

t  £  anf,  of  Eort  McAllistei,  when, 
f  m  tl  t  p  f  the  pilot-house  of  the  Dtn- 
11  n  tl  e  American  flag  could  be  dis 
t  n  tly  8  n  A  white  signal  flag  nai  it 
c  te  ta  1  by  Lieutenant  JFishcr,  ind  at 
once  a  signal  flag  of  like  nature  wa9  n  a^  ed, 
and  communication  opened,  Lieufcenint 
Fisher  signaled — 

"Who  are  you?" 

"McClintock,  chief  signal  ofiiirr  of 
General  Howard,"  was  signaled  ba:,k. 

A  message  was  at  once  sent  to  General 
Sherman,  tendering  all  aid  from  General 
Foster  and  Admiral  Dahlgren.  General 
Sherman  then  signaled  that  he  was  invest- 
ing Fort  McAllister,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  the  boat  could  help  with  her  heavy  guns 
P  foie  <tni  reply  could  be  },  veo  SI  erma 
i  1  B  gnaled  to  Haze  of  tl  e  fifteentl 
corps  to  t  ke  tie  fort  m  d  ately  In 
tl  e  m  nates  the  lally  hid  leen  sounded 
by  the  b  gles  O  e  olley  of  usketry 
a  1  card  and  tl  e  ne"^t  n  ome  t  tl  e  tl  ree 
1  r  gode  flags  of  Hazen  s  trooi  s  we  e 
J  laced  aln  ost  s  ulta  eou  \y  on  tl  e  jar 
apets  of  Fort  McAllister  The  fort  was 
captured  in  twenty  minutes  after  Geneial 
Sherman  a  oider  to  take  it  was  given 
Sherman  then  sent  iioid  thtt  he  would  be 
down  that  night,  and  to  loik  out  for  his 
boat.  The  tug  immediately  steamed  down 
to  Ossabaw  Sound,  to  find  General  Foster 
or  Admiral  Dahlgren  ;  but  they  not  being 
there,  dispatches  were  sent  to  them  at 
Warsaw,  announcing  General  Sherman's 
intended  visit,  and  the  tug  returned  to  its 


old  position.  While  approaching  the  fort 
again  a  small  boat  was  seen  coming  down. 
It  was  hailed  with — 

"What  boat  is  that  ?  "  and  the  welcome 
response  came  back — 

"  Sherman 

It  siun  came  alongside  and  out  ot  the 
little  dug-out,  paddled  bj  two  men,  stepped 
Generxl  Sheimm  and  General  Howard, 
and  stood  on  the  deck  )f  the  Dandelion 
The  great  leader  was  received  with  cheer 
ifter  cheer 

The  city  of  Sa^  annah,  strongly  fortified, 
and  garrisoned  by  altige force  undei  Gen 
eral  Hardee,  was  summoned,  but  smiender 
H  as  refused  Preparatic  ns  for  assault 
were  made,  and,  duimg  the  night  of  De- 
cembei  20th,  Hardee  evacuated  the  cit^, 
and,  with  a  large  part  of  his  garrison, 
escaped  under  covei  of  darkness  The 
union  armj  soon  ifier  entered  the  city, 
and  General  Sherman  thus  announced 
to  President  Lincoln  this  splendid  tri- 
umph 

"/  bej  to  present  you,  as  a  Chiistmas 
ffift,  the  oiti/  of  Savannah,  wUh  150  heavy 
guns,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  also 
about  25,000  bales  of  cotton." 

Waiting  at  Savannah  only  long  enough 
to  refit  and  recruit,  Sherman  again  began 
a  inarch  which,  for  peril,  labor,  and  results, 
will  compare  with  anv  ever  made  by  an 
orga       d  Th   fl    d     f  tl     S      n 

nah    th       w  mp       f  th     C      b  h         nd 
Edi  t      tl      h    I    1  11         d        k      f  tl 
Sant       th    fl  t  q  f  tl      P  d 

and  C  p    F  II  r         1    n 

mid  w    t       w  th    t    fl     1         d  n 

the  f         f  It  > 

0    tl  fe    f  F  b        y  17tl    G 

eral  SI  nt      I G  1  ml      th        p 

tal  of  S     th  C      1  I       b     t     m  ntl 

from  tl      t  d     ft      flgl  t    g  b  ttl 

atAyb  dEt       llhmd 

a  ju     t       w  th  G  1  T      y     f  t 

Gold  1  N    C  If         th     p      t 

pusl    1  1  t    E  1    gh      h  n  th 

26tl     f  Ai    1  h  d  tl  d        f 

the       f  I      t  y       i     J  h     t      — th 

only  remaining  formidable  confederate 
army  in  existence  at  that  time  cast  of  the 
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Mississippi  river, — thus  virtually  crushing 
the  southern  confederacy.  Indeed,  it  was 
Sherman's  intention  not  to  stop  short  of 
Eichmond,  and  only  the  great  events  con- 
summated a  short  time  previously  at  that 
important  point,  under  Grant's  masterly 
generalship,  rendered  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme unnecessary. 

At  this  time,  the  great  warrior,  as  de- 
scribed by  Ilia  accomplished  aid-de-camp, 
Major  Nichols,  was  in  person  nearly  six 
feet  in  height,  with  a  wiry,  muscular,  and 
not  ungraceful  frame.  His  age  only  forty- 
seven  years,  but  hia  face  furrowed  with 
deep  lines,  indicating  care  and  profound 
thought.  With  surprising  rapidity,  how- 
over,  these  strong  lines  disappeared  when 
he  talked  witli  women  and  children.  His 
eyes  dark  brown,  and  sharp  and  quick  in 
expression ;  his  forehead  broad  and  fair, 
and  sloping  gently  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
the  litter  being  covered  with  thick  and 
light  brown  hair,  closely  trimmed ;  his 
beard  and  moustache,  of  a  sandy  hue, 
were  also  closely  cut.  Of  an  iron  consti- 
tution, exposure  to  cold,  rain,  or  burning 
heat,  seemed  to  produce  no  effect  upon  hia 
powers  of  endurance  and  strength.  Under 
the  most  harassing  conditions,  he  exhibited 


no  signs  of  fatigue.  When  in  the  field  he 
retired  early,  but  at  midnight  he  might  be 
found  pacing  in  front  of  his  tent,  or  sitting 
by  the  camp-fire  smoking  his  cigar.  He 
would  fall  asleep  as  easily  and  as  quickly 
as  a  little  child,^ — by  the  roadside  or  upon 
wet  ground,  on  the  hard  floor  or  ivhen  a 
battle  stirred  the  scene  ;  but  the  galloping 
of  a  courier's  horse  down  the  road  would 
instantly  awaken  him,  as  well  as  a  voice 
or  movement  in  his  tent.  As  showing  his 
thorough  military  spirit,  it  is  related  of 
him,  that,  before  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  ho 
refused  a  commission  of  major-general  in 
the  regular  army,  saying,  "These  positions 
of  so  much  trust  and  honor  should  be  held 
open  until  the  close  of  the  war.  They 
should  not  be  hastily  given.  Important 
campaigns  are  in  operation.  At  the  end, 
let  those  who  prove  their  capacity  and 
merit  be  the  ones  appointed  to  these  high 
honors."  The  great  captain  was  in  a 
short  time  made  lieutenant-general,  and, 
subsequently,  on  the  accession  of  General 
Grant  to  the  presidency,  he  became  Gbn- 
EEAL  OF  THE  Aemv, — a  military  rank 
and  title  conferred  only  upon  three  per- 
sons, since  the  founding  of  the  republic, 
namely,  Washingto^t,  Grant,  Shekman, 
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ERXES  crossing  the  Hellespont  with  his  miles  of 
troops  and  flotilla,  and  over  which  vast  concoiirse, 
ept,  it  is  said,  as  it  passed  in  review,  was  not 
lemorable  illustration  of  tlie  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  than  that  which  was  exhibit- 
ed in  1864  and  1866  by  the  Union  army  under  Gen- 
era! Grant,  which,  like  a  wall  of  steel,  beleaguer- 
ed the  entrenched  city  of  Rielimond — the  strong 
hold  of  !iis  country's  foea, —  and  brought  it,  in 
April  of  the  last-named  year,  to  submission  and 
suirender ;  and  with  which  event,  the  liosts  that 
had  been  gathered  by  a  powerful  confederacy  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  melted  away  in 
defeat  and  disaster,  the  disunion  cliieftains  became 
fugitives,  and  the  long  strife  of  arms  ceased 
throughout  the  nation.  This  event  has  been  justly- 
characterized  as  far  more  momentous  than  any 
other  that  is  likely  to  happen  in  our  time,  and 
which  will  always  make  1865  one  of  the  great 
years  of  history — putting  it,  in  fact,  in  the  same 
category  with  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  year   in  which  Eome  was  sacked,  in  which 
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Europe  was  saved  from  the  Si 
which  Luther  began  to  preach  the  Eeform- 
atioii,  in  which  Parliament  drew  the  sword 
against  Charles  I.,  and  in  which  the  first 
shot  was  fired  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; a  year,  in  short,  in  which  events 
marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  and 
important  stage  in  human  progress. 

That  the  foe  thus  vanquished  was  not 
an  inferior  one  is  shown  by  the  single  fact, 
— if  by  no  other-— as  stated  hy  one  of  the 
most-reliable  authorities  in  such  matters, 
that,  in  the  whole  history  of  war,  no  city 
has  been  purchased  by  a  conqueror  at  so 
heavy  a  price  as  it  cost  to  take  Richmond. 
Napoleon  took  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Mos- 
cow, each  in  a  single  campaign,  and,  when 
the  scale  of  fortune  turned,  the  Allies 
entered  Paris  in  two  successive  years. 
Sebastopol  resisted  the  English  and  French 
armies  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  months, 
and  four  or  five  battles  were  fought  in  the 
hope  of  raising  the  siege.  Eor  nearly 
four  years,  Richmond  was  the  principal 
object  of  siege  and  attack  by  the  union 
armies,  and  probably  half  a  million  of  men 
were  at  different  times  employed  in  at- 
tempting its  conquest.  After  the  disas- 
ter at  Bull  Run  had  shown  the  federal 
government  the  deficiencies  of  its  military 
organization.  General  McClellan  command- 
ed an  army  of  not  far  from  two  hundred 
thousand  men  on  the  Potomac,  and  he  land- 
ed more  than  half  the  number  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, while  his  colleagues  defended  the 
approaches  of  Washington,  The  losses  of 
the  union  army  in  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  the  Chickahominy,  and  in  the  subsequent 
defeat  of  General  Pope,  were  variously 
estimated  from  fifty  thousand  all  the  way 
up  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Burn- 
side's  loss,  in  his  attack  upon  the  heights 
of  Fredericksburg,  was  not  far  from  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  about  the  same  result 
attended  the  struggle  between  Generals 
Lee  and  Hooker,  in  1863.  The  magnifl- 
cent  union  victory  at  Gettysburg,  involv- 
ing so  great  a  loss  of  life,  was  included  in 
the  same  campaign.  It  was  not  till  the 
early  summer  of  1864,  that  General  Grant 
commenced  his  final  advance  upon  Rich-, 


mond,  and  the  battles  which  ensued  in  the 
Shenandoah  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Petersburg,  added  Largely  to  the  record  of 
bloodshed.  Great  and  most  precious,  how- 
ever, as  was  the  cost  of  final  victory  to  the 
union  army,  its  final  defeat  instead  would 
have  been  at  the  cost  of  the  existence  of 
the  Republic  ! 

The  splendid  military  conceptions  of 
General  Sherman,  and  their  perfect  execu- 
tion, had  much  to  do  with  hastening  the 
downfall  of  Richmond  and  the  collapse  of 
the  southern  confederacy,  nor  can  thebrave 
and  effective  movement  of  General  Sheri- 
dan in  the  same  relation  be  too  highly 
eulogized  by  his  countrymen.  Of  the  lat- 
ter general's  services,  at  this  most  excit- 
ing and  momentous  crisis,  General  Grant 
says  :  "  During  the  30th,  (March,  1866,) 
Sheridan  advanced  from  Dinwiddle  Court- 
House  towards  Five  Forks,  where  he  found 
the  enemy  in  force.  General  Warren 
advanced  and  extended  his  line  across  the 
Boydton  plank  road  to  near  the  White 
Oak  road,  with  a  view  of  getting  across 
the  latter  ;  but  finding  the  enemy  strong 
in  his  front,  and  extending  beyond  his  left, 
was  directed  to  hold  on  where  he  was  and 
fortify.  General  Humphreys  drove  the 
enemy  from  his  front  into  his  main  line  on 
the  Hatcher,  near  Burgess's  mills.  Gen- 
erals Ord,  Wright,  and  Parke,  made  exam- 
inations in  their  fronts  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  an  assault  on  the  enemy's 
lines.  The  two  latter  reported  favorably. 
The  enemy  confronting  us,  as  he  did,  at 
every  point  from  Richmond  to  our  extreme 
left,  I  conceived  his  lines  must  be  weakly 
held,  and  could  be  penetrated  if  my  esti- 
mate of  his  forces  was  correct.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  extend  my  line  no 
further,  but  to  re-enforce  General  Sheri- 
dan with  a  corps  of  infantry,  and  thus  ena- 
ble him  to  cut  loose  and  turn  the  enemy's 
right  flank,  and  with  the  other  corps  as- 
sault the  enemy's  lines." 

With  what  soldierly  gallantry  Sheridan 
and  his  colleagues  fulfilled  the  parts  as- 
signed them  by  their  superior,  is  thus 
related  by  the  latter.  "  On  the  morning 
of  the  31st,  General  Warren  reported  fa- 
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back  with  heavy  loaa,  and  possession  of 
the  White  Oak  road  gained.  Sheridan 
advanced,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  cavalry 
got  possession  of  the  Five  Forks,  but  the 
enemy,  after  the  affair  with  the  fifth  corps, 
re-enforced  the  rebel  cavalry,  defending 
that  point  with  infantry,  and  forced  him 
back  towards  Dinwiddle  Courl^-House. 
Sere  General  Sheridan  displayed  great 
generalship.  Instead  of  retreating  with 
his  whole  command  on  the  main  army,  to 
tell  the  story  of  superior  forces  encount- 
ered, he  deployed  hiecaialrj  on  f  ot  leav 
ing  only  mounted  men  enf  igh  to  take 
charge  of  the  horses.  This  compelled  the 
enemy  to  deploy  over  a  va-it  extent  of 
woods  and  broken  country,  and  mide  hi" 
progress  slow.  At  this  juncture  he  dis 
patched  to  me  what  hui  tal  en  place,  and 
that  he  was  dropping  back  slowly  on  Dm 
widdie  Couit-House,"  NB\er  was  the  trib- 
ute of  praise  more  worthily  bestowed, 
than,  this  by  the  greatest  of  American 
heroes  upon  General  Sheridan. 

But  still  more  important  events  were 
hastening.  "On  the  morning  of  the  lat 
of  April,"  says  General  Grant,  "  General 
Sheridan,  rc-enforced  by  Genera!  Warren, 
drove  the  enemy  baok  on  Five  Forks, 
where,  late  in  the  evening,  he  assaulted 
and  carried  his  strongly  fortified  position, 
capturing  all  his  artillery,  and  between 
five  and  sis  thousand  prisoners.  About 
the  clohe  of  this,  battle.  Brevet  Major- 
General  Charles  Griffin  relieved  Major- 
General  Warren,  m  command  of  the  fifth 
corps.  The  report  of  this  reached  me  after 
nightfall.  Some  apprehensions  filled  my 
mind  lest  the  enemy  might  desert  his  lines 
during    the    night,  and   by  falling   upon 
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the  left  towards  Hatcher's  Eun,  capturing 
many  guns  and  several  thousand  prisoners. 
He  was  closely  followed  by  two  divisions 
of  General  Ord's  command,  until  he  met 
the  other  division  of  General  Ord's  that 
had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy's  lines 
near  Hatcher's  Eun.  Generals  Wright 
and  Ord  immediately  swung  to  the  right, 
and  closed  all  of  the  enemy  on  that  side  of 
them  in  Petersburg,  while  General  Hum- 
phreys pushed  forward  with  two  divisions 
and  joined  General  Wright  on  the  left. 
General  Parko  su  ceeded  m  carrying  the 
enemy  s  main  line  capturing  guns  ind 
prisoners  but  wiS  unable  to  any  lis 
1  merlme  General  Sheiidan  being  advised 
o£  the  condition  of  iffairs  retuii  ed  Gei 
eral  Miles  to  his  projet  command  On 
reiching  the  enemj  s  lines  immediately 
e  irrounding  Petersburg  a  portion  of  Gen 
eial  Gibbons  corps,  by  a  most  gallant 
charge,  captured  two  strong,  enclosed  works 
—the  most  salient  and  commanding  south 
of  Petersburg— thus  materially  shortening 
tho  line  of  investment  necessary  for  tak- 
ing in  the  city.  The  enemy  south  of 
Hatcher's  Eun  retreated  westward  to 
Sutherland's  station,  where  tbey  were 
overtaken  by  Miles's  division.  A  severe 
engagement  ensued  and  lasted  until  both 
his  right  and  left  flanks  were  threatened 
by  the  approach  of  General  Sheridan,  who 
was  moving  from  Ford's  station  towards 
Petersburg,  and  a  division  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Meade  from  the  front  of  Peteisbuig, 
when  he  broke  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
leaving  in  our  hands  his  guns  and  m<iny 
prisoners.  This  force  retreated  by  the 
main  road  along  the  Appomattox  river. 
D-aring  the  night  of  the  second,  the  enemy 
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evaouated  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and 
retreated  toward  Danville.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d,  pursuit  was  commenced. 
General  Sheridan  pushed  for  the  Danville 
road,  keeping  near  the  Appomattox,  fol- 
lowed by  Genera!  Meade  with  the  second 
and  sixth  corps,  while  General  Ord  moved 
for  Burkesville  along  tho  South  Side  road, 
the  ninth  corps  stretched  along  that  road 
tehind  him," — these  combined  movements 
being  made  with  such  rapidity  and  effec- 
tiveness that  L  a  my  could  have  no 
espectat  n  f  ap  founded  upon  any 
reason  abl    p    1  1  1  t 

By  th  n  ht  f  Tuesday,  April  4th, 
Sherida  and  th  fifth  corps  had,  by  a 
march  of  thirty  six  miles,  gained  a  position 
flp«t  ot  Lee,  neir  Jettersiille,  on  the  road 
tj  buikesviUe  This  movement  resulted 
the  next  day  m  fho  captuie  ot  a  tram  of 
thiee  hundred  wagons,  with  file  cannon 
iiid  a  thousand  prisoners  On  Wednes 
dii.  Giant,  «jth  the  twentj  fourth  corps, 
hnd  rea<,hcd  Njttosvaj  Couit  House,  and 
tjjere  learned  b'i  a  di«p  itch  from  '^heradin 
that  Lee  had  been  intercepted.  On  Thurs 
day,  Grant  hati  brought  his  army  up  to 
Sheridan's  support,  and  with  the  second, 
fifth,  and  sixth  corps,  lay  in  line  of  battle 
at  Burke's  Station,  facing  to  the  north 
and  east,  and  cutting  Lee  off  from  Dan- 
ville. Lee  then  tried  to  move  on  toward 
Lynchburg,  by  taking  a  circuitous  route 
by  way  of  Deatonsville,  toward  the  Appo- 
mattox, which  he  hoped  to  cross,  and,  with 
the  river  between  him  and  Grant,  secure 
his  retreat,  Lee  was  compelled  to  fight 
at  Deatonsville,  where  he  was  defeated, 
his  loss  amounting  to  thirteen  thousand 
prisoners,  including  LJeutenant-General 
Ewell  and  Major-Generals  Custis  Lee, 
Kershaw,  Corse,  DeBarry,  Anderson,  Hun- 
ton,  and  Barton.  Fourteen  cannon  were 
also  taken,  and  several  hundred  wagons. 

On  Friday,  April  7th,  Grant  wrote  briefly 
to  Lee,  asking  him  to  surrender  "  that 
portion  of  the  Confederate  States  army 
kiiown  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia." 
He  said  :  "  The  result  of  last  week  must 
convince  yon  of  the  hopelessness  of  further 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  army  of 
56 


Northern  Virginia  in  this  struggle."  Lee 
replied  the  same  day,  saying  that  though 
he  was  not  entirely  of  Grant's  opin- 
ion as  to  the  hopelessness  of  further 
resistance,  he  reciprocated  the  desire  to 
avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  asied 
upon  what  terms  Grant  would  accept  the 
surrender.  On  the  8th,  Grant  again  wrote, 
declaring  that  he  should  insist  upon  hut 
one  condition,  namely  :  "  That  the  men- 
surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for  taking 
up  arms  again  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States  until  properly  exchanged." 
To  this,  Lee  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
the  emergency  had  arisen  to  call  for  the 
surrender,  but  desired  an  interview  at  ten 
o'clock  the  next  day,  on  the  old  stage 
lood  to  Eahmond,  in  respect  to  the  restor- 
ation of  peace  On  the  ninth  Grant 
wrote  thit  he  had  no  authoiity  to  grant 
suth  in  interview  He  said  "  The 
terms  upon  which  peace  cm  be  had  are 
woU  understood  By  the  South  laying 
down  their  aims  they  will  hasten  that 
most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of 
humdn  Ijves  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
property  not  yet  destroyed." 

In  talcing  the  ground  thai  he  did  in  this 
correspondence,  Grant  acted  expressly 
in  accordance  with  the  views  entertained 
by  his  superiors  at  Washington.  It  a[f- 
peais  that  among  the  dispatches  which 
Grant  had  sent  to  tho  president,  about 
this  time,  was  one  in  which  he  spoke  of  an 
application  to  be  made  by  Lee  for  an 
interview  to  negotiate  about  peace,  Mr. 
Lincoln  intimated  pretty  clearly  an  inten- 
tion to  permit  extremely  favorable  terms, 
and  to  let  his  general-in-chief  settle  them  ; 
and  this  even  to  an  extent  that  overpow- 
ered the  reticent  habits  of  his  secretary  of 
war,  who,  after  restraining  himself  as  long 
as  he  could,  broke  out  sternly,  saying— 

"  Mr.  President,  to-morrow  is  inaugura- 
tion day.  If  you  are  not  to  be  the  presi- 
dent of  an  obedient  and  united  people,  you 
had  better  not  be  inaugurated.  Your 
work  is  already  done,  if  any  other  author- 
ity than  yours  is  for  one  moment  to  be 
recognized,  or  any  terms  made  that  do  not 
signify  that  you  are  the  aupreme  head  of 
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the  nation.  If  generals  in  the  field  ace 
to  negotiate  peace,  or  any  other  chief 
magistrate  is  to  be  acknowledged  on  the 
continent,  then  you  are  not  needed,  and 
you  had  better  not  talte  the  oath  of  ofBce." 

"  Stanton,"  said  the  president  —  his 
whole  tone  changing,  "  yon  are  right.  Let 
me  have  a  pen." 

Mr.  Lincoln  sat  down  at  the  table  and 
wrote  as  follows ; 

"  "The  President  directs  me  to  say  to 
you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no  confer- 
ence with  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for 
the  capitulation  of  Lee's  army,  or  on  some 
minor  or  purely  military  matter.  He 
instructs  me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to 
decide,  diacuaa,  or  confer  on  any  political 
question ;  such  questions  the  president 
holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit 
them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conven- 
tions. In  the  meantime,  you  are  to  press 
to  the  utmost  your  military  advantages." 

The  president  now  read  over  what  he 
had  written,  and  then  said — 

"  Now,  Stanton,  date  and  sign  this  paper, 
and  send  it  to  Grant.  We'll  see  about 
this  peace  business." 

Grant's  note  declining  any  interview  to 
consider  terms  of  peace  was  received 
by  Lee  on  the  spot  which  he  had  desig- 
nated for  the  meeting.  On  receipt  of  this, 
Lee  at  once  dispatched  another  note, 
requesting  a  personal  interview  for  the 
object  named  in  Grant's  previous  commun- 
ication— the  surrender  of  Loo's  army.  A 
flag  of  truce  proceeded  to  Appomattox 
Oourt-House  shortly  after  noon,  and  at 
about  two  o'clock  the  two  generals  mot  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  W.  McLean.  General 
Lee  was  attended  by  General  Marshall,  his 
adjutant^general ;  General  Grant,  by  Colo- 
nel Parker,  one  of  his  chief  aids-de-camp. 
General  Grant  arrived  about  fifteen  min- 
utes later  than  General  Lee,  and  entered 
the  parlor  where  the  latter  was  awaiting 

The  two  generals  greeted  each  other 
with  dignified  courtesy,  and  after  a  few 
moments  conversation,  proceeded  to  the 
business  before  them.  Lee  immediately 
alluded  to  the  conditions  named  by  General 


Grant  for  the  surrender,  characterized 
them  as  exceedingly  lenient,  and  said  he 
would  gladly  leave  all  the  details  to  Gen-  . 
eral  Grant's  own  discretion.  Of  this  inter- 
view, General  Grant  himself  gave  the 
following  interesting  account  to  some 
friends,  at  a  private  dinner-party  in  Wash- 
ington : 

"  I  felt  some  embarrassment  in  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  Genera!  Lee.  I  had  not 
seen  him  since  he  was  General  Scott's 
chief-of-staff  in  Mexico;  and  in  addition  to 
the  respect  I  entertained  for  him,  the 
duty  which  I  had  to  perform  was  a  dis- 
agreeable one,  and  I  wished  to  get  through 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  When  I  reached 
Appomattox  Court-House,  I  had  ridden 
tJiat  morning  thirty-seven  miles.  1  was 
in  my  campaign  clothes,  covered  with  dust 
and  mud ;  I  had  no  aword ;  I  was  not  even 
well  mounted,  for  I  rode  (turning  to  Gen- 
eral Ingals,  who  was  present,)  one  of 
Ingals's  horses.  I  found  General  Lee  in  a 
fresh  suit  of  confederate  gray,  with  all  the 
insignia  of  his  rank,  and  at  his  side  the 
splendid  dreas-aword  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  state  of  Virginia.  We  shook 
hands.  He  was  exceedingly  courteous  in 
his  address,  and  we  seated  ourselves  at  a 
deal  table  in  Mr.  McLean's  front  room. 
We  talked  of  two  of  the  conditions  of  sur- 
render, which  had  been  left  open  by  our 
previous  correspondence,  cne  of  which  re- 
lated to  the  ceremonies  which  were  to  be 
observed  on  the  occasion  ;  and  when  I  dis- 
claimed any  desire  to  have  any  parade, 
but  said  I  should  be  contented  with  the 
delivery  of  arms  to  my  officers,  and  with 
the  proper  signature  and  authentication  of 
paroles,  he  seemed  to  be  gieatly  pleased. 
When  I  yielded  the  other  point,  that  the 
officers  should  retain  their  &iJe  arms  and 
private  baggage  and  horses,  his  emotions 
of  satisfaction  were  plainly  visible.  Wo 
soon  reduced  the  terms  to  writing.  We 
parted  with  the  same  courtesies  with  which 
we  had  met.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  evinced  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  relief  when  the  business  was  finished. 
I  immediately  mounted  Ingals's  horse,  re- 
turned to  General  Sheridan's  head-quarters, 
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and  did  not  again  present  myself  to  the 
confederate  commander," 

The  house  ia  which  this  most  memora- 
ble interview  took  place  was  a  comfortable 
and  well  built  double  brick  house,  with  a 
■iinil!  green  lawn  m  front  The  otcupaat, 
Mr  MoLein,  lived  m  1861  at  Bull  Run, 
md  owned  the  faim  on  which  the  first 
ind  famous  Bull  Eun  faittle  was  fought 
It  was  in  oousei^uence  of  the  disturbed 
stat(  of  thp  country  and  the  annoj  ance? 
to  which  he  wis  subjected,  that  he  iban 
doned  hib  plate  and  took  refuge  in  the 
distant  to«n  of  Appimattoi.  Here  he 
purchased  some  land  ind  lettied  quietlj 
down,  as  he  thought  heyond  the  tide  of 
war.  But  fate  followed  him;  for,  about 
four  years  after  he  left  the  Bull  Eun  iarm, 
the  southern  army  was  surrounded  at 
Appomattox,  and  the  last  battle  as  well  as 
the  first  was  fought  on  his  farm  1  The 
large  marble-topped  center  table,  on  which 
the  two  generals  signed  the  minutes,  was 
of  a  somewhat  antiquated  style,  and  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  General  Ord  for 
fifty  dollars.  General  Custer  purchased 
the  other  table,  of  small  size,  on  which  the 
documents  were  prepared,  for  twenty-five 
dollars. 

After  the  interview.  General  Lee  re- 
turned to  his  own  camp,  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  where  his  leading  officers  were 
assembled,  awaiting  his  return.  He  an- 
nounced the  result  and  the  terms,  where- 
upon they  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
the  liberal  conditions.  They  then  ap- 
proached him  in  order  of  rank,  shook 
hands,  and  assured  him  of  their  approval 
of  his  course,  and  their  regret  at  parting. 
The  fact  of  surrender  and  the  easy  terms 
were  then  announced  to  the  troops,  and 
when  General  Lee  appeared  among  them 
he  was  loudly  cheered. 

Immediately  after  the  evacuation  of 
Eichmond,  General  Weitzel,  with  the 
second  brigade  of  the  third  division  of  the 
twenty-fourth  army  corps,  entered  the  city 
and  took  possession,  hoisting  the  United 
States  flag  at  every  prominent  point,  and 
on  the  next  day  President  Lincoln  visited 
the    fallen    capital.     His  appearance   was 


ith  tumultuous  cheering,  though 
he  came  with  no  pomp  of  attendance  or 
surroundings,  and  totally  unheralded.  He 
arrived  in  a  United  States  war  vessel, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  landing 
called  the  Eocketts,  about  a  mile  below 
the  city,  and  thence,  accompanied  by  his 
young  son  and  Admiral  Porter,  went  to 
the  city  in  a  boat.  Mr.  C.  0.  Coffin, 
(  '  Carleton,")  the  accomplished  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Journal,  in  giving 
an  account  of  this  presidential  visit,  says 
til  it  somehow  the  negroes  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  ascertained  that  the  tall  man 
weiring  a  black  hat  was  President  Lin-> 
coin.  There  was  a  sudden  shout.  An 
officer  who  had  just  picked  up  fifty  negroes 
to  do  work  on  the  dock,  found  himself 
alone.  They  left  work,  and  crowded 
around  the  president.  As  he  approached, 
I  said  to  a  colored  woman; — 

"  There  is  the  man  who  made  you  free." 

"  What,  massa  ?  " 

"  That  is  President  Lincoln." 

"  Dat  President  Linkum  ?" 

"Yes." 

She  gazed  at  him  a  moment,  clapped 
her  hands,  and  jumped  straight  up  and 
down,  shouting  "  Glory,  glory,  glory  !"  tiU 
her    voice    was    lost     in     the     universal 

There  was  no  carriage  near,  so  the  presi- 
dent, leading  his  son,  walked  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  up  to  General  Woitzel's  head- 
quarters— Jefferson  Davis's  presidential 
mansion.  A  colored  man  acted  as  guide. 
Six  sailors,  wearing  their  round  blue  caps 
and  short  jackets  and  bagging  pants,  with 
navy  carbines,  were  the  advance  guard. 
Then  came  the  president  and  Admiral 
Porter,  flanked  by  the  ofScers  accompany- 
ing him,  and  the  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Journal,  then  six  more  sailors  with 
carbines, — aniid  a  surging  mass  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  black,  white,  and 
yellow,  running,  shouting,  and  dancing, 
swinging  their  caps,  bonnets  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. The  soldiers  saw  him  and  . 
swelled  the  crowd,  cheering  in  wild  enthu- 
siasm.    AH  could  see  him,  he  was  so  tall. 


inspicuous. 
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room,  and  then  :;itizens  innumerable  paid 
him  their  respects ;  after  which  the  presi- 
dent took  a  ride  through  the  city,  accom- 
panied by  Admiral  Porter,  Generals  Shep- 
ley  and  Weitzel,  and  others. 

All  thia  took  place  only  a  few  hours 
after  the  flight  of  Davis,  Early  in  the 
forenoon  of  that  eventful  Sunday,  Lee  tel- 
egraphed tu  his  chief,  that  his  lines  had 
been  broken  in  three  places  and  that  Rich- 
mond mast  be  evacuated  in  the  evening. 
Thia  message  was  delivered  to  Davis  at 
eleven  o'clock,  while  he  was  in  church. 
He  immediately  left,  and,  arranging  his 
affairs  as  well  as  time  would  permit,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  cabinet  to  Danville.  Pol- 
lard, the  historian  of  the  southern  cause, 
states  that  the  rumor  was  caught  up  in 
the  streets  that  Eichmond  was  to  be  evac- 
uated, and  was  soon  carried  to  the   ends 
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At  D        11     D  t    1  th    f    m      d 

h       1     f  1      g         m    t  g    t 

t        g   dd  Mh   I  h        d 

"  We  have  now  entered  upun  a  new  phase 
of  the  struggle,  itelieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  particular  points,  our 
army  will  be  free  to  move  from  point  to 
point,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  detail  far 
from  bis  base."  Waiting  here,  in  expect- 
ation of  Lee's  arrival  with  his  army,  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  the  latter  reached 
him  on  the  lOtt  of  April,  Dismayed  at 
the  tidings,  Davis  hastily  made  his  escape 
to  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  afterwards,  with 
various  baitings,  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
thence  to  Washington  and  Irwinsville, 
Ga.,  where  he  was  captured.  May  11th,  by 
the  union  cavalry,  and  carried,  a  prisoner, 
to  Portress  Monroe.  Tliis  was,  in  form, 
th«  close  of  the  war.  General  Johnston 
surrendered  his  army  at  Ealeigh,  N.  C, 
April  26th,  to  General  Sherman.  General 
Howell  Cobb,   with  his  militia   and   five 
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generals,  surrendered  to  General  Wilson, 
at  Macon,  Ga.,  April  20th.  Gen.  Dick 
Taylor  surrendered  all  the  remaining  con- 
federate  forces  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
General  Canby,  May  14th ;  and,  on  the 
26th  of  the  same  month,  Gen.  Kirhy  Smith 
surrendered  his  entire  command,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  the  same  officer.  On 
the  14th  of  April, — just  four  years  from 
the  memorable  bombardment  and  evacua- 
tion,— the  flag  of  the  United  States  was 
planted  again  upon  Port  Sumter,  under 
the  orders  of  the  president,  by  the  hands 
of  General  Anderson,  its  commander  in 
April,  1861. 

The  close  o£  this  mighty  struggle,  assur- 
ing the  world  of  the  continued  nationality 
of  the  American  Union,  filled  the  land 
with  such  transports  and  demonstrations 
of  joy  as  were  never  before  known  among 
any  people ;  and  the  laurels  of  the  nation 
covered  the  brow  of  Grant,  the  hero  of 
mighty  battles — the  Conqueror  of  Peace. 
By  special  act  of  congress,  the  full  and 
supreme  rank  of  General — a  title  never 
worn  by  a  United  States  cominander  since 
the  days  of  the  illustrious  Washicgton,— 
was  revived  and  conferred  upon  Grant; 
and,  as  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  in  1869  transfer- 
red from  the  command  of  the  army  to  the 
exalted  position  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  station  he  remained  eight 

One  event,  in  especial,  among  the  clus- 
ter just  named  in  connection  with  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  Great  Conflict,  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  mention  here, 
namely,  the  Repossession  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  tke- restoration  to  its  original  place  on 
that  MstoriG  spot,  by  General  Anderson,  of 
tke  identieal  Jlaff  ■which,  after  an  honora- 
ble and  gallant  defense,  he  was  compelled 
to  lower  in  April,  1861. 

This  ceremony  of  re-occupation  took 
place,  as  ordered  by  President  Lincoln,  on 
Friday,  April  14th,  1865,  in  presence  of 
several  thousands  of  spectators.  Among 
the  company  were  Generals  Gillmore,  Dix, 
Washburne,  Doubleday,  Anderson,  Dela- 
field,   Grover,  Hatch,   and    Saxton,  Eev. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  George  Thompson,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Pox,  of  the  Navy  Department, 
Professor  Davis,  and  some  two  hundred 
officers  of  the  navy.  The  spectators  were 
conveyed  from  Charleston  to  the  fort  by 
steamers,  and  the  ceremonies  were  ushered 
in  at  noon  with  a  song  and  chorus  entitled 
'  Victory  at  Last,' 

Prayer  was  now  offered  by  Rev.  Mat- 
thias Harris,  chaplain  United  States  Army, 
who  made  the  prayer  at  the  raising  of 
the  flag  when  Major  Anderson  suddenly 
removed  his  command  from  Fort  Moultrie 
to  Fort  Sumter,  December  27th,  1860. 
Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  then  read 
selections  of  scripture,  after  which,  Adju- 
tant^General  Townsend  read  Major  Ander- 
son's dispatch,  dated  steamship  Baltic,  off 
Sandy  Hook,  April  18th,  1861,  announcing 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Major-General  Anderson  and  Sergeant. 
Hart  then  stepped  forward  on  the  platform 
and  unfurled  the  glorious  old  banner,  amid 
the  deafening  cheers  of  the  assemblage. 
As  they  raised  the  flag,  with  an  evergreen 
wreath  attached,  the  occupants  on  the 
stage  ail  joined  in  taking  hold  of  the  hal- 
yards. The  scene  of  rejoicing  that  fol- 
lowed, as  the  flag  reached  the  top  of  the 
staff,  was  indescribable.  The  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded.  There  was  a  simultane- 
ous rising,  cheering,  and  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  for  fully  fifteen  minutes. 
As  the  starry  emblem  floated  out  grace- 
fully to  the  strong  breeze,  the  joyful  dem- 
onstrations were  repeated,  which  were 
responded  to  by  music  from  the  bands,  a 
salute  of  one  hundred  guns  at  Fort  Sumter, 
and  a  national  salute  from  every  fort  and 
battery  that  fired  upon  Sumter  in  April, 
1861.  When  this  was  over,  General  Ander- 
son came  forward  and  said — 

"I  am  here,  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 
and  brother  soldiers,  to  perform  an  act  of 
duty  which  is  dear  to  my  heart,  and  which 
all  of  you  present  appreciate  and  feel.  Did 
I  listen  to  the  promptings  of  my  own 
heart,  I  would  not  attempt  to  speak  ;  but 
I  have  been  desired  by  the  secretary  of 
war  to  make  a  few  remarks.      By  the  con- 
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aiderato  appointment  of  tho  honored  secre- 
tary of  war  to  fulfill  tho  cherished  wish  of 
my  heart  throughfour  long  jeirsof  bloody 
war — to  rest  t  t  1  P  il  this 
very  flag  wh  i  fl  at  1 1  In  ^  peace, 
before  the  fi    t      t    t  th  1      lellion 

— I  thank  Gdlh  ledtose  this 
day,  to  be  h  t  i  t  n  tl  j  rhaps 
the  last  act  of  d  tj  to  mj  ntry  n  this 
life.  My  he  rt  fill  I  w  th  g  1 1  ide  to 
Almighty  G  1  f  th  g  al  bl  nga  he 
has  given  us — blessings  beyond  number, 
May  all  the  world  proclaim  '  Glory  to  God 


in  the  highest ;  on  earth,  peace  and  good 
will  toward  men.'  " 

The  'Star  Spangled  Banner'  was  then 
sung  by  the  whole  audience,  with  great 
feeling  and  effect ;  after  which,  Rev, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  delivered  a  com- 
memorative oration  of  great  eloquence  and 
power.  The  doxology,  with  devotional 
services,  closed  the  public  exercises  of  the 
day  ;  and,  with  cheers  for  President  Lin- 
coln, the  old  Flag,  the  Union,  Generals 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  bthers,  the  vast  mul- 
titude Si 
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ASSASSINATION    OF    PRESIDENT    LINCOLN,    AT    FORD'S 

THEATER,  WASHINGTON,  BY  J.  WILKES 

BOOTH.— 1865. 


Conspiracy  to  Murder,  Simullaneoualy,  all  the  Chief  Officers  of  tlie  Government. — The  Most  Exalted 
and  Beloved  of  Mortal  Rulers  Talis  a  Victim. — A  Universal  Wail  of  Anguish  and  Lamentation 
Poured  Forth  from  the  NationaL  Heart,— Darkest  Vege  in  the  History  of  the  Country  — Funeral  Cor- 
tege Through  Tifteen  Stales. — Tragical  Fate  of  the  Conspirators, — Object  of  this  Most  Infamous  of 
Crimes  — Singular  Time  of  its  Perpetration. — Virtual  End  of  the  Great  Civil  War, — Dawn  of  Peace: 
Universal  Joy. — President  Lincoln's  Happy  Frame  of  Mind, — How  He  Passed  His  Last  Day, — Con- 
yersatlons  on  the  Evening  of  April  14lh, — Makes  an  Engagement  for  the  Morrow  — Last  Time  He 
Signed  His  Name. — Reluctantly  Goes  to  the  Theater, — Arrives  Late ;  Immense  Audience  — Plans  and 
Movements  of  Booth,  the  Assassin, — Tlie  Fatal  Shot ;  A  Tragedy  of  Horrors  — Removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  Private  House. — Speechless  and  Unconscious  to  the  End  — Death-Bed  Scenes  and  Incidents. 
— The  Nation  Stunned  at  the  Apjialling  News. — Its  Reception  at  the  South,  and  by  General  Lee. 
I  Continent  in  Tears  and  Mourning, — Moat 
losing  Obsequies  Ever  Known, — Booth's  Swift 
i  Bloody  End.— Trial  of  His  Male  and  Female 


lEWING-  the  great  procession  of  events 
licit  distinguish  the  ninety  years  cov- 
ed by  our  national  existence,  up  to  the 
jjiesent  time,  there  is,  confessedly,  none 
of  the  many  during  that  period,  which 
shows  to  dark  and  teriible  a  page, — none  which  so  paralyzed  the  heart  of  the  nation,  or 
sent  such  i  thiill  of  agony  through  the  four  continents  of  the  globo,  causing  world-wide 
sorrow  and  hmentation,— as  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of  the 
United  States,  hy  John  Wilkes  Booth,  at  Ford's  Theater,  in  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
on  the  night  of  April  14th,  1865,  And  this  bloody  deed  was  but  one  act  in  the  diabol- 
ical conspiracy  which  contemplated  the  simultaneous  murder  of  the  chief  officers  o£ 
state,  at  the  federal  capital,  to  the  end  that  panic  might  there  seize  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  nation,  and  treason  and  anarchy  assert  their  sway  over  a  republic  in  ruins. 

And  yet,  the  time  chosen  for  this  most  appalling  conspiracy  was  that  whicli  was 
marked  by  the  virtual  close  of  the  great  war  which  for  four  long  years  had  filled  the 
land  with  carnage  and  death ;  the  prowess  of  General  Grant  had  shattered  the  plana  of 
the  ablest  military  chieftains  of  the  south ;  General  Sherman  had  consummated  his 
grand  march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  and  thence  through  South  Carolina ;  all  the 
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chief  cities  of  the  south  were  occupied  by 
the  union  forces ;  Lee  had  surrendered 
Lis  sword,  and  President  Lincoln  had  just 
visited  the  city  of  Eicbmond,  so  recently 
the  confederate  stronghold;  and  Jefferson 
Davis  was  a  fugitive,  who  had  then  barely 
escaped  capture.  The  demonstrations  of 
joy  at  the  now  certain  conclusion  of  hostil- 
ities, and  the  dawn  of  pea«e,  were  univer- 
sal; and  by  no  one,  in  all  the  land,  was 
this  joy  shared  so  fully  as  by  President 
Lincoln. 

Of  the  president's  happy  frame  of  mind, 
now  that  victory  had  everywhere  crowned 
the  federal  arms,  and  he  was  entering  on 


h  d  I        d  ntial    term   under    the 

au  p  e  f  p  p  tive  peace,  something 
may  I  ]  dg  d  by  the  incidents  repre- 
nt  d  t  ha  t  spired  in  connection 
w  t!  h  I  at  a  d  personal  intercourse, 
du  ng  th  1  t  d  y  of  his  life.  On  the 
m  g    f  tl  at  fat  I  day.  Captain  Robert 

L  n    1   ,  f  th    president,  and  who  had 

just  returned  from  the  capitul  t    n    f  G 
eral  Lee,  breakfasted  with  hi    fati        a    1 
tbe  president  passed  a  happy  b  u    1    t  n 
ing  to    all    the    details.     Wl  1     th  t 

breakfast,  he  heard  that  Sp  1  C  If 
was  in  the  house,  and  sent  w  d  th  t  h 
wished    to    see   him    immediat  1  t! 


reception  room  He  oi  ^  eried  y^  ith  him 
nearly  an  lioui  n  his  fut  le  pclirj  a=  to 
the  south  nl  ich  he  was  about  to  subn  it 
to  the  calinet  Afterwards  he  had  m 
interview  withMr  Hale  minister  to  hpiin 
-wid  with  several  seiatjra  and  representa 
tl^  es  At  eleven  o  clotlc  the  cabinet  and 
General  Grant  met  with  him  and  m  on© 
of  the  mo="t  important  and  satisfactory 
cih  net  sessions  held  s  n  e  his  first  inau 
gurition  the  future  poln,^  of  the  adminis 
tration  was  harmoniously  andunan  a  ousli 
agreed  on  Secretary  fetanton  remaik  ng 
tbit  he  felt  thit  the  g  ^ernment  was 
st  ongor  than  at  iny  pievious  period  s  n  e 
the  rebellion  commenced  Turn  ng  to 
General  Giant  Mr  Lincoln  asked  hm  if 
he  bad  heard  from  Genenl  Sherman 
General  Grant  replie  1  that  he  had  not  but 
tas  m  hourlj  expectation  of  recemng  di=i 
pat  hes  from  I  im  announcing  the  sur 
rei  der  of  Johnston  The  president  re 
lUi 

Well  you  mil  hear  very  soon  and  tbe 
news  will  be  important 

Why  do  jou  think  so"'  inquired 
General  Grant  somewhat  m  a  euiious 
mo  d 

Because  said  Mr  Lin(,oli  I  bad  i 
lieam  last  night  and  e'ver  amce  the  wai 
1  gan  I  hue  mvaiiahly  bad  the  lame 
dream  before  any  veiy  important  militaiy 
evei  t  h  18  occurred  He  then  nstajiced 
BullRun  Antietam  Gettysburg  etc  and 
sdid  that  1  efore  ea  h  of  those  events  he 
had  had  the  same  dream,  and,  turning  to 
Secretary  Welles,  continued,  "It  is  in 
your  line,  too,  Mr.  Welles.  The  dream  is, 
that  I  saw  a  ship  sailing  very  rapidly,  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  portends  some  important 
national  event." 

In  the  afternoon,  the  president  had  a 
long  and  pleasant  interview  with  General 
Oglesby,  Senator  Yates,  and  other  leading 
citizens  of  Illinois. 

At  about  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  Hon.  George  Ashmun,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  presided  over  the  Chicago 
Convention  in  1860,  called  at  the  White 
House,  and  was  ushered  into  tbe  parlor, 
where  Mr.  Colfax  was  seated,  waiting  for 
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an  interview  with  the  president,  on  busi- 
ness wliieli  had  a  bearing  on  his  proposed 
overland  trip.  A  few  moments  elapsed, 
when  President  Lincobi  entered  the  room, 
and  engaged  in  conversation  upon  various 
matters,  appearing  to  be  in  a  very  happy 
and  jovial  frame  of  mind.  He  spoke  of 
his  visit  to  Richmond,  and  when  they 
stated  that  there  was  much  uneasiness  at 
the  north  while  he  was  in  that  city,  for 
fear  that  he  might  be  shot,  he  replied, 
jocularly,  that  he  would  have  been  alarmed 
himself  if  any  other  person  had  been  pres- 
ident and  gone  there,  but  tliat  personally 
he  did  not  feel  any  danger  whatever. 
Conversing  on  a  matter  of  business  with 
Mr.  Ashmun,  be  made  a  remark  that  he 
saw  Mr.  Ashmun  was  surprised  at,  and, 
though  not  very  important,  he  immediately 
said,    with   his    well-known    kindness   of 

"You  did  not  understand  me,  Ashmun 
I  did  not  mean  what  you  inferred,  and  I 
take  it  ail  back  and  apologiae  for  it." 

Mr.  Ashmun  desiring  to  see  him  again, 
and  there  being  no  time  to  attend  to  it 
then,  the  president  took  Out  a  card,  and 
placing  it  on  his  knee,  wrote  as  follows  ; 

"  Allow  Mr.  Ashmun  and  friend  to  come 


April  14,  '65.  A.  Lincoln." 

These  were  the  last  words  that  he 
penned.  It  was  the  last  time  that  he 
signed  his  name  to  any  order,  document  or 
message.  The  last  words  written  by  him 
were  thus  making  an  engagement  for  the 
morrow — an  engagement  which  he  was  not 
allowed  to  meet.  Before  the  hour  had 
arrived  he  was  no  more.  After  signing 
the  card,  he  said,  humorously,  to  Mr. 
Colfax, — 

"Mr.  Sumner  has  the  gavel  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  which  he  got  at  Rich- 
mond, to  hand  to  the  secretary  of  war ;  but 
I  insisted  then  that  he  must  give  it  to  you, 
and  you  tell  him  for  me  to  hand  it  over." 

Mr.  Ashmun  here  pleasantly  alluded  to 
the  gavel  which  he  himself  still  had — the 
same  one  he  had  used  when  presiding  over 
the  Chicago  Nominating  Convention  of 
1860. 


President  Lincoln  finally  stated  that  he 
must  go  (o  the  theater  and,  saying,  '■  You 
are  going  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  me  to  the 
theater,  I  hope,"  warmly  pressed  Speaker 
Colfax  and  Mr.  Ashmun  to  accompany 
them,  but  they  excused  themselves  on  the 
score  of  previous  engagements.  It  was 
now  lialf  an  hour  after  the  time  when  they 
had  intended  to  start,  and  they  spoke 
about  waiting  half  an  hour  longer,- — the 
president  going  with  reluctance,  as  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  that  evening  gone  north, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  wish  the  people 
to  be  disappointed,  it  having  been  an- 
nounced in  the  afternoon  papers  that  the 
president,  Mis.  Lincoln,  and  General 
Grant,  would  attend  the  theater  that  even- 
ing, to  witness  the  representation  of  the 
"American  Cousin."  At  the  door,  Mr. 
Lincoln  stopped  and  said, — 

"  Colfax,  do  not  forget  to  tell  the  people 
in  the  mining  regions,  as  you  pass  through 
tTieni  what  I  told  you  this  morning  about 
the  development  when  peace  comes,  and  I 
will  telegraph  you  at  San  Francisco." 

Starting  for  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
took  the  arm  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  and  the 
president  and  Mr.  Colfax  wa'lked  together. 
Aa  soon  as  the  president  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
were  seated  in  the  carriage,  Mrs  Lincoln 
gave  orders  to  tile  coacliman  to  drive 
around  to  Senator  Harris's  residence,  for 
Miss  Harris.  As  the  carriage  rolled 
away,  they  both  said  '  Good-by, — Good- 
by,"  to  Messrs.  Ashmun  and  Colfax.  A 
few  moments  later,  and  the  presidential 
party  of  four  persons,  namely,  the  presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Harris,  and 
Major  Rathbone,  arrived  at  the  theater 
and  entered  the  front  and  left-hand  upper 
private  box. 

The  deeply-laid  plan  of  Booth  to  murder 
the  president  was  soon  to  culminate  in 
horrid  andjfatal  execution.  According  to 
the  very  reliable  account  given  by  the 
Hon.  H.  J.  Raymond,  in  bis  biography  of 
the  martyred  president,  and  in  which 
account  there  is  exhibited  the  most  pains- 
taking synopsis  of  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence concerning  Booth's  movements,  the 
murderer  made  his  appearance  at  fifteen 
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minutes  after  ten,  passed  along  the  pas- 
sage behind  the  spectators  in  the  dreas- 
circle,  showed  a  card  to  the  president's 
messenger,  and  stood  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes looking  down  upon  the  stage  and  the 
orchestra  below.  He  then  entered  the 
vestibule  of  the  president's  bos,  elosi'd  the 
door  behind  him,  and  fastened  it  by  brac- 
ing a  short  plank  against  it  from  the  wall, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  opened  from  the 
outside.  He  then  drew  a  small  silver- 
moanted  Derringer  pistol,  which  he  car- 
ried in  his  right  hand,  holding  a  long 
double-edged  dagger  in  his  left.  All  in 
the  box  were  intent  on  the  proceedings 
upon  the  stage ;  but  President  Lincoln 
was  leaning  forward,  holding  aside  the 
curtain  of  the  box  with  his  left  hand,  and 
looking,  with  his  head  slightly  turned, 
towards  the  audience.  Booth  stepped 
within  the  inner  door  into  the  box,  directly 
behind   the    president,  and,    holding   the 


pistol  just  ov  ei  the  back  of  the 
chair  in  which  he  sit  shot  him 
through  the  ba  k  of  the  head 
Mr.  Lincoln's  head  fell  slightly  forward, 
and  his  eyes  closed,  but  in  every  other 
respect  his  attitude  remained  unchanged. 
The  report  of  the  pistol  startled  those 
in  the  box,  and  Major  Rathbone,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  stage,  saw,  through 
the  smoke  that  filled  the  box,  a  man 
standing  between  him  and  the  president, 
lie  instantly  sprang  towards  him  and 
seized  him ;  but  Booth  wrested  himself 
from  his  grasp,  and,  dropping  the  pis- 
tol, struck  at  him  with  the  dagger,  in- 
flicting a  severe  wound  upon  his  left 
arm,  near  the  shoulder.  Booth  then 
rushed  to  the  front  of  the  box,  shouted 
''  Sir.  semper  t>irannis  !  ''—put  his  hand 
upon  the  railing  in  front  of  the  box,  and 
leaped  over  it  upon  the  stage  below.  As 
he  went  over,  his  spur  caught  in  the  flag 
which  draped  the  front,  and  he  fell ;  but 
recovering  himself  immediately,  he  rose, 
brandished  the  dagger,  and  facing  the 
audience,  shouted,  "  The  South  is 
avenged!"  He  then  rushed  across  the 
stage  towards  the  passage  which  led  to  the 
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stage  door  in  tlie  rear  of  the  theater.  An 
actor  named  Hawke  was  the  only  person 
on  the  stage  when  Uooth  leaped  upon  it, 
and  seeing  Booth  coming  towards  him 
with  tlie  dagger  in  his  hand,  he  ran  off  the 
stage  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  Booth  ran 
throngh  the  passage-way  beside  the  scenes, 
meeting  one  or  two  persona  only,  whom  he 
struck  from  his  path,  went  out  at  the  doot 
which  stood  open,  and  which  he  closed 
behind  him,  and  mounting  a  horso  which 
he  had  brought  there,  and  which  a  lad  was 
holding  for  him,  he  rode  over  the  Anacosta 
bridge,  across  the  east  branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, safely  escaping  to  Lower  Maryland. 

It  ia  impossible  to  describe  the  scene 
■which  transpired  in  that  box  and  in  that 
vast  audience,  on  the  discovery  that  the 
president  was  shot.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  surgeon-general  and  other  physicians 
were  immediately  summoned,  and  their 
skill  exhausted  in  efforts  to  restore  him  to 
consciousness.  An  examination  of  his 
wounds,  however,  showed  that  no  hopes 
could  be  given  that  his  life  would  be 
spared. 

Preparations  were  at  once  made  to  re- 
move him,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  house 
immediately  opposite,  and  there  placed 
upon  a  bed,  the  only  evidence  of  life  btmg 


an  occasional  nervous  twitching  of  the 
hand  and  heavy  breathing.  At  about  half- 
past  eleven,  the  motion  of  the  muscles  of 
his  face  indicated  as  if  he  wore  trying  to 
speak,  but  doubtless  it  was  merely  muscu- 
lar. His  eyes  protruded  from  their  sock- 
ets and  were  suffused  with  blood. 


At  his  bedside  were  the  secretaries  of 
war,  the  navy  and  the  interior ;  the  post> 
master-general  and  attorney-general ;  Sen- 
ator Sumner  J  General  Todd,  cousin  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln;  Major  Hay,  Mr.  M.  B. 
Field,  General  Halleck,  General  Meigs, 
Eev.  Doctor  Gurley,  the  physicians,  and  a 
few  other  persons.  All  were  bathed  in 
tears;  and  Secretary  Stanton,  when  in- 
formed by  Surgeon-General  Barnes,  that 
the  president  could  not  live  until  morning, 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  no,  General ;  no — no ;  " 
and  with  an  impulse,  natural  as  it  was 
unaffected,  immediately  sat  down  and 
wept  like  a  child.  Senator  Sumner  was 
seated  at  the  right  of  the  president,  near 
the  head,  holding  the  right  hand  of  the 
president  in  his  own  ;  he  was  sobbing  like 
a  woman,  with  his  head  bowed  down 
almost  upon  the  pillow  of  the  bed.  In  an 
adjoining  room  were  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and 
several  others. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  agony,  wringing  her  hands 
and  exclaiming,  "  Why  did  he  not  shoot 
me,  instead  of  my  husband !  I  have  tried 
to  he  so  careful  of  him,  fearing  something 
would  happen,  and  his  life  seemed  to  be 
more  precious  now  than  ever.  I  must  go 
with  him  ! " — and  other  expressions  of  like 
character.  She  was  constantly  going  to 
and  from  the  bedside  of  the  president,  say- 
ing in  utter  grief,  "  How  can  it  be  so ! " 
The  scene  was  heart-rending.  Captain 
Kohert  Lincoln  bore  himself  with  great 
firmness,  and  constantly  endeavored  to 
assuage  the  grief  of  his  mother  by  telling 
her  to  put  her  trust  in  God  and  all  would 
be  well.  Occasionally,  however,  being 
entirely  overcome,  he  would  retire  by  him- 
self and  give  vent  to  most  piteous  lamen- 


At  four  o'clock,  the  symptom 
ness  returned,  and  at  six  the  premonitions 
of  dissolution  set  in.  His  face,  which  had 
been. quite  pale,  began  to  assume  a  waxen 
transparency,  the  jaw  slowly  fell,  and  the 
teeth  became  exposed.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  president  died,  Lis 
breathing  became  very  difficult,  and  in 
many  instances  seemed  to  have   entirely 
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ceased.  He  would  again  rallj  iml  bieathe 
with  so  great  difBculty  as  to  be  heaid  m 
almost  every  part  of  the  house  Mrs 
Lincoln  took  her  last  leave  o±  him  about 
twenty  minutes  before  he  expired,  mdwas 
sitting  in  the  adjoining  room  when  it  wis 
announced  to  her  that  he  was  dead 
When  this  announcement  was  made,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  why  did  you  n  >t  tell  me 
that  he  was  dying  ! " 

The  surgeons  and  the  members  cf  the 
cabinet,  Senator  Sumner,  Captim  Robert 
Lincoln,  General  Todd,  Mr.  Field,  and 
one  or  two  more,  were  standing  at  his 
bed-side  when  he  breathed  his  1  ist      Rob- 


that  for  the  space  of  fl^e  minutes  the  tick 
in^  of  the  watches  could  be  di=tinLtly 
heard  AH  stood  tr-uisfixed  m  their  posi- 
tions, speei-hless,  breathless,  wound  the 
dead  body  of  that  great  and  good  man 
At  length  the  secretary  of  war  bioke  the 
silence  and  s-ud  to  Rev  Doitor  Gurley, 
"Doftor  will  jou  say  anything?'  He 
replied,  "  I  will  spealt  to  God  "  "  Do  it 
just  now,"  responded  the  secretaiy  And 
theie,  by  the  side  of  the  fallen  chief,  a  fer- 
ment prijer  was  oftered  up,  at  the  close  of 
whiih  theie  arose  from  the  lips  of  the 
entire  rompiny  a  fervid  and  spontaneous 

No  idequ  ite  poitraj  al  can  be 
gu  en  of  the  eflect  upon  the 
pnblic   mind,  of  the  murder  of 


the 


3  the  1 


^^<#%3^^^ 


ert  Lincoln  was  resting  himself  tenderly 
upon  the  arm  of  Senator  Sumner,  the 
mutual  embrace  of  the  two  having  all  the 
affectionateness  of  father  and  son.  The 
surgeons  were  sitting  upon  the  side  and 
foot  of  the  bed,  holding  the  president's 
hands,  and  with  their  watches  observing 
the  slow  declension  of  the  pulse,  and 
watching  the  ebbing  ont  of  the  vital  spirit. 

He  lingered  longer  than  was  expected ; 
until,  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  morning,  April  fifteenth, 
the  physician  said,  with  solemn  accent  and 
overpowering  emotion, — 

"  He  is  gone  ;  he  is  dead." 

Such  was  the  deep  stillness,  in  that 
awful  presence,  at  the  fatal  announcement. 


borne  along  the  telegraphu 
wires  fiom  one  end  of  the  luid 
to  the  other  Stunned,  bewil- 
deied,  incredulous,  at  hr^t,  the 
tears  and  waihng  ot  a  whole 
nation  w ere  soon  manifest  — 
deep  ansneung  unto  deep— to 
an  extent  and  degieo  ne^  er  be- 
fore witnessed  since  the  death 
ot  Washington  A  pang  of  hor 
ror  seized  every  heart,  in  this 
darkest  hour  of  the  country's 
history,  the  emblems  of  mourn- 
ing shrouded  the  land  in  very 
darkness — its  streets,  its  habita- 
tions, its  churches,  its  halls  of  justice,  its 
Capitols,  —  funeral  pageants  everywhere 
hushed  the  noise  of  business, —  and  the 
solemn  voice  of  eulogy  and  lamentation, 
and  the  sound  of  dirge  and  requiem,  filled 
the  air,  from  the  mountains  of  the  north 
to  the  prairies  and  valleys  of  the  west  and 
the  golden  slopes  of  the  far-off  Pacific. 

If,  in  the  blind  and  fatal  mistake  of 
sectional  antagonism  or  partisan  bitterness, 
this  most  infamous  of  human  crimes  found 
apologists,  there  were,  at  least,  some  nota- 
ble exceptions  to  this  feeling.  Thus, 
when  the  tidings  reached  Richmond,  Gen- 
eral Lee  at  first  refused  to  hear  the  details 
of  the  horrid  deed,  from  the  two  gentlemen 
who  waited  upon  him  on  Sunday  night 
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with  the  particulars.  He  said,  that  when 
he  dispossessed  himself  of  the  command  of 
the  confederate  forces,  he  kept  in  view  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  benignity,  and  surrendered 
as  much  to  the  latter'a  goodness  as  to 
Grant's  artillery.  The  general  said  that 
he  regretted  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  as  much 
as  any  man  in  the  north,  and  believed  him 
tobe  the  epitome  of  magnanimity  ■^nd  good 
faith. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  \pnl,  the  New 
World  witnessed  the  most  imposing,  fu 
neral  ceremonies  that  ever  took  place  this 
side  o£  the  Atlantic  or  perhaps  m  the 
whole  world.  The  bod'^,  which  htd  been 
embalmed,  lay  in  state  in  the  Green  Room 
of  the  White  Housp,  the  ofiiu  resting 
upon    a    magnificent  tatilalque     ind  the 


The  desc 
the  process 
will  apply, 

ription  given  by   Holland,   of 
on  in  the  federal  metropolis, 
n  its  main  features,  to  all  the 

corteges    in 

the   various    cities    through 

which  the  honored  remains  passed.  "  Ev- 
ery piazza,  window,  verandah  and  house- 
top, was  filled  with  eager  but  mournful 
faces.  Funereal  music  filled  the  sweet 
sfrm^  iir  and  this  was  the  only  sound, 
except  the  measured  tread  of  feet,  and  the 
slow  loU  of  wheels  upon  the  pavement. 
As  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six  gray  horses, 
rea  bed  the  cipitol  grounds,  the  bands 
burst  forth  m  a  requiem,  and  wore  an- 
sweied  ty  minnte-guns  from  the  fortifica- 
tions The  body  of  the  president  was 
borne  into  thi  r  tunda,  where  Doctor  G-ur- 
leyi-ompleted  the  religious  exercises  of  the 


grand  room  overflowing  with  flowers  which 
had  poured  in  from  innumerable  sources. 
The  public  exercises  took  place  in  the  East 
Room,  being  conducted  by  Rev.  Drs.  Hall, 
Gurley,  and  Gray,  and  Bishop  Simpson. 
The  throng  of  dignitaries,  embracing  rep-, 
resentatives  of  the  army  and  navy,  sena- 
tors and  members  of  congress,  judges,  for- 
eign ambassadors,  governors  of  the  states, 
and  other  high  officials,  was  such  as  had 
never  before  been  gathered  together  in  the 
executive  mansion.  Erom  the  latter  place, 
the  body  of  the  illustrious  deceased  wa-s 
conveyed,  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  to 
the  great  rotunda  of  the  nation's  capitol, 
thence  to  be  carried  to  their  last  resting- 
place  in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  Springfield, 
111. 


occasion.  Here  the  remains  rested,  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  but  guarded  by  sol- 
diery, until  the  next  day.  Thousands 
who  had  no  other  opportunity  to  take  their 
farewell  of  the  beloved  dust  thronged  the 
capitol  all  night.  The  procession  which 
moved  from  the  White  House,  April  19th, 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a  pageant  that 
displayed  its  marvelous  numbers  and  its 
ever-varying  forms,  through  country,  and 
village,  and  city,  winding  across  the  terri- 
tories of  vast  states,  along  a  track  of  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  miles."  During  this 
period,  millions  gazed  upon  the  loved 
features  of  the  departed  president. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  that 
the  remains  were  started  upon  their  mourn- 
ful journey  to  Springfield,  111.     They  were 
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taken  to  that  city  by  the  route  he  pursued 
while  on  hia  way  from  his  western  home  to 
be  inaugurated  in  Washington.  Balti- 
moxD,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Goiumhus,  In- 
dianapolis, and  Chicago,  were  visited  in 
the  order  named,  and  at  each  place,  as 
well  as  all  along  the  route,  there  were 
most  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect and  sorrow.  Millions  of  people 
manifested,  by  every  possible  means  and 
token,  their  deep  sense  of  the  public  loss, 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  exalted  vir- 
tues which  adorned  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  All  classes,  without  distinction 
of  politics  or  creeds,  spontaneously  united 
in  the  posthumous  honors. 

The  funeral  at  Springfield  was  on  a 
beautiful  May  day.  At  noon,  the  remains 
were  brought  from  the  state  house,  in  the 
same  hearse  which  had  borne  the  bodies 


of  General  Lyon  and  Thomas  H  Benton. 
The  hearse  was  surmounted  by  i  i,iown  of 
flowers.  Fiom  the  portico,  as  the  proces- 
sion advanced,  a  vast  chorus  of  voices  filled 
the  air  with  the  strains  of  "Children  of 
the  Heavenly  King."  The  ceremonies 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
General  Hooker.  A  dirge  was  sung  ;  and 
after  the  reading  of  scripture,  a  prayer, 
and  a  hymn,  the  president's  second  inau- 
gural address  was  read.  A  dirge  suc- 
ceeded, after  which  Bishop  Simpson  de- 
livered the  funeral  oration  before  the  great 
audience  there  assembled,  and  from  the 
midst  of  which  went  forth  many  an  ejacu- 
lation of  uncontrollable  sorrow. 


And  the  illustkious  and  beloved 
president,  so  becently  the  most  ex- 
ALTED OF  MOKTAL  KULEKS,  WAS  BITried 
IN  ms  OWN  TOMB, 

But  before  the  noble  departed  had  been 
consigned,  amidst  tbo  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions of  a  whole  continent,  to  the  earth's 
bosom,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  tbe  perpetra- 
tor of  the  greatest  of  modern  crimes,  had 
met  his  doom,  and  most  of  his  co-conspira- 
tors— Atzerodt,  Doctor  Mudd,  Payne,  Har- 
old, Mrs.  Surratt,  O'Laughlin,  Arnold,  and 
Spangler — were  in  the  clutches  of  the  law. 
It  was  Payne,  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
Booth's  bullet  sped  its  fatal  cotirse,  en- 
acted his  part  of  the  conspiracy  in  which 
Booth  was  chief,  by  entering  the  sick 
chamber  of  Secretary  Seward,  stabbing 
him  in  the  throat,  and  then  escaping.  It 
was  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  that  the  con- 
spirators had  met  and  laid  their  plans. 
As  alleged,  Atzerodt  was  to  have  taken  the 
life  of  Vice-President  Johnson.  O'Laugh- 
lin was  assigned  to  murder  General  Grant 
or  Secretary  Stanton.  Harold  was  the 
body  companion  of  Booth,  Spangler  as- 
sisted in  Booth's  escape  from  the  theater. 
Mudd  had  held  interviews  with  Booth  and 
John  H.  Surratt,  son  of  Mrs.  Surratt 
named  above,  and  had  also  attended  to 
Booth's  leg,  crippled  by  his  getting  entan- 
gled with  the  flag  that  decorated  the  presi- 
dent's bos,  Arnold  was  originally  in  the 
plot,  but  quarreled,  and  left  it.  Booth  was 
but  twenty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  crime,  by  profession  an  actor,  long 
known  for  his  dissipated  habits,  and  for  his 
ardent  devotion  to  the  southern  cause. 
He  was  bom  in  Harford  county,  Md.,  his 
father  being  the  once  celebrated  actor, 
Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  his  brother 
being  Edwin  Booth,  also  famous  on  tbe 

Immediately  after  the  murder.  Colonel 
Baker,  of  the  detective  service,  set  out  to 
find  Booth's  hiding-place.  He  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Ataerodt  and  Mudd. 
A  negro  was  then  arrested,  who  said  he 
had  seen  Booth  and  another  man  cross  the 
Potomac  in  a  fishing  boat.  Colonel  Baker 
sent  to  General  Hancock  for  twenty-five 
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mounted  men  to  aid  him  in  the  pursuit 
Tliese  were  sent  under  Lieutenant  Dougli 
erty,  and  Baker  placed  them  under  the 
control  of  LieutenanMJoIonel  Conger,  and 
of  his  cousin,  Lieutenant  L.  B.  Eaker,  and 
dispatched  them  to  Belle  Plain,  with 
orders  to  scour  tlie  country  about  Port 
Eoyal. 

At  Port  Eoyal  they  found  one  Bollins, 
a  fisherman,  who  referred  them  to  a  negro 
named  Lucas  as  having  driven  two  men  a 
short  distance  toward  Bowling  Green,  in  a 
wagon.  These  men  perfectly  answered 
the  description  of  Booth  and  Harold. 
Some  disbanded  men,  it  was  learned,  be- 
longing to  Moshy'a  command,  took  Booth 
under  their  protection  on  the  way  to 
Bowling  Green,  a  small  court-house  town 
in  Caroline  county.'  To  that  place,  Baker 
and  his  party  immediately  proceeded,  and 
there  found  the  captain  of  the  confederate 
cavalry,  from  whom  they  extorted  a  state- 
ment of  Booth's  whereabouts  ;  this  was  at 
thfi  house  ot  a  Mr  Giiiett,  which  they  had 
lire  id  >  pissed 

Returning  with  the  captain  for  %  guide, 
thi  worn-out  command  hilted  it  trarrett  s 
^ite,  it  t«o  ocloik  on  the  morning  of 
April  26th  Without  noise,  the  house 
uas  surrounded,  ind  Bdket  went  up  to 
tin  kitchen  door  at  the  side  and  rapped 
\.n  old  min  m  half  undress  undrew  the 
btlts,  and  had  acartnlj  opened  the  dooi 
b&lore  Baker  hid  him  by  the  throat  with 
i  pistol  at  his  eai,  and  asked,  "  Where  are 
the  men  who  tt&y  with  jou -"'  Under 
the  menice  of  instant  detth,  the  old  min 
seemed  paralyzed,  but  at  Baker's  order  lib 
&  candle.  The  question  was  then  repeated. 
"They  are  gone,"  replied  the  old  roan. 
Soon  a  young  boy  appeared,  and  told 
Baker  the  men  he  sought  were  in  the 
bam.  The  barn  was  then  surrounded. 
Baker  and  Conger  went  to  the  door.  The 
former  called  out,  signifying  his  intention 
to  have  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  men 
inside,  or  else  to  fire  the  barn,  and  shoot 
them  on  the  spot  The  young  boy  was 
sent  in  to  receive  their  arms.  To  the 
boy's  message  Booth  answered  with  a 
curse,  accusing  the  boy  of  having  betrayed 


him  The  boy  then  cime  out,  and  Baker 
repeated  his  demand  giving  Booth  five 
minutes  to  make  up  his  mind.  Booth 
rej  lied — 

Whc  ire  jou,  and  whit  do  you  want 
with  us  ?  " 

"  We  want  you  to  deliver  up  your  arms 
and  become  our  prisoners,"  said  Baker. 

"  But  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  That  makes  no  difference.  We  know 
who  you  are,  and  we  want  you.  We  have 
here  fifty  men  with  carbines  and  pistols. 
You  cannot  escape." 

"  Captain,"  said  Booth,  after  a  pause, 
"  this  is  a  hard  case,  I  swear.  Perhaps  I 
am  being  taken  by  my  own  friends." 

He  then  asked  time  to  consider,  which 
was  granted.  After  a  little  interval, 
Baker  threatened  to  fire  the  bam,  if  they 
did  not  come  out.  Booth  replied  that  he 
was  a  cripple,  and  begged  a  chance  for  his 
life,  declaring  that  he  would  fight  them 
all  at  so  many  yards  ipace,  and  that  he 
would  ne\er  be  taken  alue  Baker  an- 
iuered  that  he  did  not  come  theie  to  fight 
but  to  capture  him,  and  again  threatened 
to  hre  the  barn 

"  Well,  then,  my  brave  boys,"  said 
Booth,    'prepare  a  stietcher  for  me." 

Harold  now  wanted  to  euirender,  and, 
m  the  midst  of  i  shonei  of  mipiecations 
from  Booth  did  so  Conger  then  set  flre 
to  the  bun 

The  blaze  lit  up  the  bhck  recesses  of 
the  gredt  >arn  till  eveiy  msp's  nest  and 
every  cobweb  m  the  loof  was  visible,  fling- 
ing stre-afes  of  red  and  \iolet  across  the 
tumbled  farm-gear  in  the  corner,  and  bath- 
ing the  murderer's  retreat  in  a  vivid  illu- 
mination,—and,  while  in  bold  outline  his 
fiL'nro  stood  revealed,  they  rose  like  an 
impenetrable  wall  to  guard  from  sight  the 
dreadful  enemy  who  lit  them.  Behind  the 
blaze,  with  his  eye  to  a  crack.  Conger  saw 
Wilkes  Booth  standing  upright  upon  a 
crutch.  At  the  gleam  of  fire.  Booth 
dropped  his  crutch  and  carbine,  and  on 
both  hands  crept  up  to  the  spot  to  espy 
the  incendiary  and  shoot  him  dead.  His 
eyes  were  lustrous  as  with  fever,  and 
swelled   and   rolled    in    terrible    anxiety, 
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while  his  teeth  were  fixed,  and  ho  wore 
the  expression  of  one  in  the  calmness  pre- 
ceding Irenay,  In  vain  he  peered,  with 
vengeance  in  his  look;  the  blaze  that 
made  him  visible  concealed  his  pursuors. 
A  second  he  turned  glaring  at  the  fire,  as 
if  to  leap  upon  and  extinguish  it,  but  the 
flames  had  made  such  headway  that  this 
was  a  futile  impulse,  and  he  dismissed  it. 
As  calmly  as  upon  the  battle-field  a  vet- 


bett  fired  through  a  crevice  and  shot  Booth 
in  the  neck. 

They  then  took  up  the  wounded  man 
and  carried  him  out  on  the  grass,  a  little 
way  from  the  door,  beneath  a  locust  tree. 
Conger  went  back  to  the  barn,  to  see  if 
the  fire  could  he  put  out,  but  found  it 
could  not,  and  returned  to  where  Booth 
was  lying.  Before  this  (says  Lieutenant 
Conger,  in  his  official  account),  I  si 


eian  stands  amidst  the  hail  of  hall  and 
shell  and  plunging  uon,  Pooth  turned  at 
■i  mms  stiide  and  pushed  foi  the  dooi, 
weapon  m  poise,  and  the  last  resolve  of 
doith — despair — set  on  his  high,  bloodless 
forehead 

At  this  matant,  Sergeant  Boston  Cor 


him  to  be  deati ,  he  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  dead  man ,  but  when  I  came  back,  his 
e^es  and  mouth  were  moving.  I  called 
immediately  for  water,  and  put  some  on 
his  f  ai  e  He  teemed  to  revive,  and  at- 
tempted to  speak,  1  put  my  ear  down  to 
his  mouth,  and  heard  him  say,  "Tell  my 
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motlier  I  died  for  my  country."  I  re- 
peated the  words  to  him,  and  said,  "  la 
that  what  you  would  eay  ? "  He  said 
"  Yes."  They  carried  him  to  the  porch  of 
Garrett's  house,  and  laid  him  on  a  straw 
bed  or  tick.  At  that  time  he  revived  con- 
siderably, and  could  talk  in  a  whisper,  so 
as  to  be  intelligibly  understood.  He  could 
not  speak  above  a  whisper.  He  wanted 
water ;  I  gave  it  to  him.  He  wanted  to 
turn  on  his  face ;  I  said  he  couldn't  lie  in 
that  position.  He  wanted  to  be  turned  on 
his  side ;  we  turned  him  on  his  sido  three 
times,  but  he  could  not  lie  with  any  com- 
fort, and  asked  immediately  to  be  turned 
back.  He  asked  me  to  put  ray  hand  on 
his  throat,  and  press  down,  which  I  did. 
He  said  "  Harder ; "  I  pressed  as  hind  as 
I  thought  necessary.  He  made  a  very 
strong  exertion  to  cough,  but  was  unable 
to  do  so,  I  suppose  he  thought  there  was 
blood  in  his  throat.  I  asked  him  to  put 
out  his  tongue,  which  he  did.  I  said, 
"  There  is  no  blood  in  your  throat."  He 
repeated  several  times,  "Kill  me!  kill 
me!"  I  replied,  "I  do  not  want  to  kill 
you.     I  want  you  to  get  well." 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  whom  Conger 
had  sent  for,  Booth  asked  to  have  his 
hands  raised  and  shown  him.  When  this 
was  done,  he  muttered  "  Useless,  useless ! " 
These  were  his  last  words.  He  died  about 
four  hours  after  being  shot. 

The  solemn  trial  of  the  other  accom- 
plices in  this  great  crime  of  conspiracy 
and  murder,  soon  took  place  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  before  a  military  commission 
consisting  of  Generals  Hunter,  Howe, 
Harris,  Wallace,  Kautz,  Foster,  Ekin ; 
Colonels  Clendenin,  Tompkins,  and  Bur- 
nett ;  Judges  Bingham  and  Holt.  The 
last  named  held  the  position  of  Judge- 
Advocate-General  of  the  court,  and  Major- 
General  Hunter  officiated  as  president. 

The  charges  upon  which  Payne  was 
arrested  and  tried  were,  that  he  was  a 
confederate  of  Booth  in  the  general  con- 
spiracy to  kill  the  president,  vice-president. 
General  Grant,  and  Secretary  Seward,  so 
as  thus  to  deprive  the  army  and  navy  of  a 
constitutional  commander-in-chief,  and  to 


prevent  a  lawful  election  of  president  and 
vice-president  by  the  vacancy  thus  made 
in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,— the  duty 
of  the  latter  officer  being,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  president  and  vice-president, 
to  cause  an  election  to  be  held  for  presi- 
dential electors.  The  arraignment  of  all 
the  parties  was  upon  this  general  charge, 
with  specifications  in  each  case. 

Against  Payne,  the  specification  was 
that  of  attempting  to  kill  Secretary  Sew- 
ard. Presenting  himself  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Seward's  residence,  he  gained  admis- 
sion by  representing  that  hft  had  a  pi-e- 
scription  from  Mr.  Seward's  physician, 
which  he  was  directed  to  see  administcEed, 
and  hurried  up  to  the  third-story  chamber, 
where  Mr.  Seward  was  lying  sick.  He 
here  discovered  Mr.  Frederick  Seward, 
struck  him  over  the  head,  inflicting  severe 
wounds,  and  then  rushed  into  the  room 
where  Mr.  Seward  was  in  bed,  attended  by 
a  young  daughter  and  a  male  nurse.  The 
assassin  stabbed  the  latter  in  the  lungs, 
and  then  struck  Secretary  Seward  with  a 
dagger  twice  in  the  face  and  twice  in  the 
throat,  inflicting  terrible  wounds.  By  this 
time  Major  Seward,  eldest  son  of  the  sec- 
retary, and  another  attendant,  reached  the 
room,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  sec- 
retary ;  they  were  also  wounded  in  the 
conflict,  and  the  assassin  escaped. 

Spangler,  who  was  employed  at  the  the- 
ater, was  tried  for  aiding  and  assisting 
Booth  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  box  in 
which  President  Lincoln  sat  in  the  thea- 
ter, and  for  barring  or  obstructing  the 
door  of  the  passage-way,  so  as  to  hinder 
pursuit. 

Atzerodt  was  charged  with  lying  in  wait 
to  murder  Vice-President  Johnson,  at  the 
Kirkwood  House,  where  the  latter  was 
stopping.  He  took  a  room  at  that  house, 
on  the  morning  of  April  14th,  and  was 
there  at  different  times  during  the  day  and 
evening,  under  suspicious  circumstances. 
Though  in  active  co-operation  with  Booth 
and  his  accomplices,  he  failed  in  executing 
the  part  particularly  delegated  to  him. 

In  the  further  programme  of  the  great 
conspiracy,   O'Laughlin  yiAS  to   take  the 
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life  of  General  Grant,  and  on  this  charge 
and  speci&catioa  he  was  indicted  and  tried, 
though  he  failed,  like  Atzerodt,  to  acuom- 
piish  the  bloody  deed, 

Mrs.  Surratt  was  charged  with  having 
"on  or  before,  the  sixth  day  of  March, 
1865,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times 
between  that  day  and  the  twentieth  of 
April,  1865,  received,  entertained,  har- 
bored and  concealed,  aided  and  assisted  " 
the  conspirators  in  the  execution  of  their 
plans.  She  was  charged  with  being  cog- 
nizant of  the  intended  crime  almost  from 
its  inception,  becoming  an  active  partici- 
pant and  general  manager.  With  Doctor 
M  Id  t  was  charged,  she  planned  the 
m  n  ni  assistance  for  the  escape  of  the 
a  sa  n  and  visited  Mudd  at  five  o'clock 
n  tl  day  of  the  assassination,  to  see  that 
a  n  w  pons  were  in  readiness.  Booth 
had  f  eq  ent  interviews  at  her  house, 
and  wa  th  her  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fou  t  enth 

TI  e  pa  t  taken  by  Doctor  Mudd,  in  the 
t  gedi  WIS  described  in  the  indictment 
as  that  of  an  accomplice.  He  was,  it  ap- 
p  a  1  n  the  confidence  of  Booth  several 
n  on  1  3  I  or  to  the  assassination.  In 
Jan  a  y  he  had  an  interview  with  John 
H  S  at  and  Booth,  at  the  National 
Hotel.  He  introduced  Booth  to  Surratt, 
and  was  visited  by  Booth  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania House.  When  the  assassins  fled  to 
his  house,  he  dressed  Booth's  wound  and 
assisted  in  the  escape  of  both  Booth  and 
Harold.     When  the  ofhcers  called  at  his 


house,  soon  after  the  assassination,  he 
denied  that  he  knew  either  of  the  crimin- 
als, but  subsequently,  after  his  arrest,  he 
admitted  th  fict  f  1 '  qu  '  tance  with 
Booth ;  b  h  f  h  fug  t  were  well 
cared  for  bj  1  m    t  h     1 

Arnold  w  t  d  f  b  g  ne  of  the 
original  p    at  b  t     t    was    not 

charged  tl  t  h  n  t  d  ny  active 
relation  to  the  plot  at  the  time  appointed 
for  its  execution.  His  guilt  consisted  in 
being  an  accomplice  before  the  act. 

Harold's  complicity  admitted,  of  course, 
of  no  donbt.  On  the  night  of  the  assas- 
sination he  was  seen  at  the  livery  stable 
with  Booth,  and  on  various  occasions  he 
was  known  to  have  held  secret  meetings 
with  Booth,  Atzerodt,  and  others  of  the 
conspiracy,  at  Mrs.  Surratt' s  and  else- 
where. During  his  flight  with  Booth,  he 
acknowledged  to  confederate  soldiers  that 
he   and   Booth   had  made  way  with  the 


Atzerodt,  Harold,  Payne,  and  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt, were  found  guilty  of  crimes  deserving 
death,  and  were  hanged  therefor  on  the 
seventh  of  July,  1865.  Arnold,  O'Laugh- 
lin,  and  Mudd,  were  sent  to  the  Dry  Tor- 
tugas  for  hard  labor  during  life;  and 
Spangler  for  six  years  of  hard  labor,  at  the 
same  place.  John  H.  Surratt,  son  of  Mrs. 
Surratt  above  named,  and  who  was  also 
indicted,  fled  to  Europe  ;  being  discovered, 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Washington, 
but,  after  a  protracted  trial  by  jury,  es- 
caped conviction. 
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The  Old  World  and  the  New  United  by  Instantaneous  Communication. — Pronounced  the  Grandest  of 
Human  Enterprises. — Ten  Tears  of  Difficulty  and  Failure  in  the  Mighty  Task  — The  Name  of  lis 
Iniiomitable  Projector  Crowned  with  Immortal  Honor, — Illastrations  of  the  Power  an  J  Wonders  of 
this  New-Born  Agent  of  Civilization. — Ocean  Telegraphs  Early  Predicted. — First  Attempt  in  1857. — 
Breaking  of  the  Wire  —Fresh  but  Abortire  Trials  in  '58  and  '65.— Great  Prepiwatiens  for  1866.— 
Exquisite  Construction  of  the  Cable  — A  Wealthy  and  Powerflil  Company. — Cyrus  W,  Field,  Its  Mas- 
ter Spirit,- Employment  of  the  Great  Eastern.— Laying  the  Shore  End  at  Valentia. — Rejoicing  of  the 
Inhabitants  — Voyage  of  the  Fleet  to  America. — Incidents  and  Accidents. — Intense  Solicitude,  Day 
and  Night. — A  Joyous  Momingi  July  27th. — Perfect  Success  fVom  End  to  End. — First  News  Dispatch, 
Peace  in  Eu^ope. — Messages  Between  the  President  and  Queen. — Compliments  to  Mr,  Field. — Ilia 
y  with  Lord  Clarendon,- John  Bright's  Sparkling  Tribute,— Moral  Uses  of  the  Cable. 


^NNECiL'^SAIlY  would  be  the  task  of  detailing,  in  this 
pUce,— additional  to  those  pages  already  devoted  to  Pro- 
fessor Morse's  grand  discovery,  and  its  practical  applj- 
caticn  the  world  wide, — the  technical  principles  and 
operations  involved  in  the  science  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication. 
It  was  early  declared  by  Professor  Morse,  and  by  other 
LE.  distinguished  mi  estigttors  of  the  nature  and  powers  of 
the  electric  current,  that  neither  the  ocean  itself,  nor  the  distance  to  he  traversed,  pre- 
sented any  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  laying  of  submerged  oceanic  lines  from  conti- 
nent to  continent,  and  the  confident  prophecy  that  suth  lines  would  eventually  be 
undertaken  was  freely  uttered  and  discussed  in  learned  tircJes. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1857,  thit  an  ittempt  was  made  to  stretch  a  tele- 
graphic wire  across  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  The  cable  was  coiled  half  on  board  the 
United  States  steamship  Niagara,  and  halt  on  the  British  steamer  Agamemnon,  They 
began  to  lay  it  in  mid-ocean  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  Niagara  proceeding  toward  the 
American  coast,  the  Agamemnon  toward  Ireland  After  the  wire  had  three  times 
broken,  the  attempt  was  given  up.  The  following  August  it  was  renewed  on  a  different 
plan.  The  shore-end  was  made  fast  at  Valentia  Bay,  and  the  Niagara  began  paying 
out  on  the  seventh,  the  arrangement  being  that  the  Agamemnon  should  begin  opera- 
tions when  the  Niagara  had  exhausted  her  half  of  the  cable.  On  the  eleventh,  after 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  had  been  laid,  the  wire  broke  again.  The  third 
attempt  was  made  with  the  same  vessels  in  1858.     The  ends  of  the  cable  were  joined 
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in  mid-ocean,  July  29th,  and,  August  6th, 
the  two  vessels  arrived  simultaneously  at 
their  respective  destinations.  This  cable 
worked  for  a  time,  but  the  electric  current 
grew  weak  and  finally  failed  altogether. 

But  these  repeated  failures,  though  a 
severe  disappointment  to  those  engaged  in 
the  great  and  costly  enterprise,  did  not 
destroy  their  faith  in  its  feasibility,  and 
the  mighty  task  was  begun  anew,  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  whatever  instruction 
past  experience  could  furnish  or  suggest. 

Especial  care  had,  it  is  true,  been  exer- 
cised in  the  previous  undertaking,  to  have 
the  construction  of  the  cable  itself  as  per- 
fect as  possible.  It  was  the  result  of 
many  months'  thought,  experiment,  and 
trial.  Hundreds  of  specimens  were  made, 
comprising  every  variety  of  form,  size,  and 
structure,  and  most  severely  tested  as  to 
their  powers  and  capabilities ;  and  the 
result  was  the  adoption  of  one  which,  it 
Was  believed,  possessed  all  the  properties 
required,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  any 
cable  that  had  yet  been  laid.  Its  flexibil- 
ity was  such  38  to  make  it  as  manageable 
as  a  small  line,  and  its  strength  such  that 
it  would  bear,  in  water,  over  six  miles  of 
its  own  weight  suspended  vertically.  The 
conducting  medium  consisted  not  of  one 
single  straight  copper  wire,  but  of  seven 
wires  of  copper  of  the  best  quality,  twisted 
round  each  other  spirally,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  great  tension  without  injury. 
This  conductor  was  then  enveloped  in 
three  separate  coverings  of  gutta  percha, 
of  the  best  quality,  forming  the  core  of 
the  cable,  round  which  tarred  liemp  was 
wrapped,  and  over  this,  the  outside  cover- 
ing, consisting  of  eighteen  strands  of  the 
best  quality  of  iron  wire, — each  strand 
composed  of  seven  distinct  wires,  twisted 
spirally,  in  the  most  approved  manner,  by 
machinery  specially  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. Such  was  the  exquisitely  constructed 
cable  used  on  this  occasion. 

Great  attention  Was  also  paid  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  paying 
out.  The  machine  for  this  purpose  was 
placed  on  deck  in  the  after-part  of  the 
vessel,  and  somewhat  on  the  starboard  side, 


to  be  clear  of  the  mast,  etc.  The  cable,  as 
it  came  up  from  its  enormous  coils  in  the 
hold,  passed  first  through  a  guiding  groove 
and  over  a  deeply  grooved  wheel,  on  to  the 
drums,  each  of  the  latter  being  furnished 
with  four  deep  grooves,  each  groove  being 
cut  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deeper  than  the 
former  to  allow  for  slack.  The  cable,  after 
winding  round  these  drums,  passed  on 
from  the  laat  groove  over  another  guiding 
wheel,  to  a  distinct  piece  of  machinery, 
also  standing  on  the  deck,  and  half-way 
between  the  brakes  and  the  ship's  stern. 
Here  a  grooved  wheel  worked  on  a  sliding 
frame,  furnished  with  weights  fixed  on  a 
rod,  which  ended  in  a  piston,  inside  of  a 
cylinder,  full  of  water.  This  piston,  being 
made  not  quite  largo  enough  to  fit  the 
cylinder,  the  water  had  room  to  play  about 
it,  but  with  difflculty — so  that,  yielding 
freely  to  every  alteration  of  pressure,  it 
could  do  so  to  none  with  a  jerk,  as  the 
piston  required  some  little  time  to  dislodge 
the  water  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other,  it 
acting,  in  short,  as  a  water  cushion.  From 
this  last  piece  of  machinery  the  cable 
passed  over  a  wheel  or  sheave  projecting 
well  over  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  so 
down  into  the  ocean  depths. 

So  intelligent  and  powerful  an  associa^ 
tion  as  that  which  had  this  great  enter- 
prise in  charge — an  association  composed 
of  some  of  the  leading  merchants  and  cap- 
italists of  England  and  America,  guided 
by  the  wonderful  genius  of  Mr.  Cyrus  W. 
Field, — might  well  he  sujiposed  incapable 
of  yielding  to  defeat,  and  thus  it  was  that, 
until  success  filially  and  beyond  all  perad- 
ventnre  crowned  their  efforts,  they  con- 
tinued their  tests  and  trials  of  improved 
machinery  and  cables,  availing  themselves 
of  every  resource  of  science,  and  even 
bringing  into  requisition,  at  last,  the  mag- 
nificent conveniences  of  conveyance  af- 
forded by  that  "  leviathan  of  the  deep,"  the 
steamer  Great  Eastern. 

In  this  way,  certain  facts  and  principles 
were  arrived  at,  and  demonstrated  by  trials 
and  expeditions  conducted  in  accordance 
therewith,  which  showed  plainly  what  bad 
been  the   errors    of    the    past,    and  what 
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sliould  be  the  governing  rules  ot  future 
operations.  Amoug  these  facta  and  princi- 
plea  were  the  foJIowing  : 

It  was  proved  by  the  expedition  of  1858, 
that  a  submarine  telegraph  cable  could  be 
laid  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland, 
and  messages  transmitted. 

By  the  expedition  of  1865 — when  the 
cable  was  lost — it  was  demonstrated  that 
the  insulation  of  a  cable  improves  very 
much  after  its  submersion  ia  the  cold 
deep  water  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  its 
conducting  power  is  considerably  increased 
thereby ;  that  the  steamship  Great  East- 
ern, from  her  size  and  constant  steadiness, 
and  from  the  control  over  her  afforded  by 
the  joint  use  ■  of  paddles  and  screw,  ren- 
dered it  safe  to  lay  an  Atlantic  cable  in 
any  weather ;  that  in  a  depth  of  over  two 
miles,  four  attempts  were  made  to  grapple 
the  lost  cable,  in  three  of  which  the  cable 
was  caught  by  the  grapnel,  and  in  the 
other  the  grapnel  was  fouled  by  the 
chain  attached  to  it ;  that  the  paying- 
out  machinery  used  on  board  the  Great 
Eastern  worked  perfectly,  and  could  be 
confidently  relied  on  for  laying  cables 
across  the  Atlantic ;  that  with  the  im- 
proved telegraphic  instruments  for  long 
submarine  lines,  a  speed  of  more  than 
eight  words  per  minute  could  be  obtained 
through  such  a  cable  as  that  sunk  between 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  as  the  amount 
of  slack  aotually  paid  out  did  not  exceed 
fourteen  per  cent.,  which  would  have  made 
the  total  cable  laid  between  Valentia  and 
Heart's  Content  nineteen  hundred  miles  ; 
tiiat  the  lost  Atlantic  cable,  though  capa- 
ble of  bearing  a  strain  of  seven  tons,  did 
not  experience  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred-weight in  being  paid  out  into  the 
deepest  water  of  the  Atlantic  between 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland  ;  that  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  mooring  buoys  in  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  between  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland,  and  that  two  buoys 
oven,  when  moored  by  a  piece  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  itself,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously lifted  from  the  bottom,  had  ridden 
out  a  gale;  that  more  than  four  nautical 
miles    of    the    Atlantic    cable   had   been 


recovered  from  a  depth  of  over  two  miles, 
and  that  the  insulation  of  the  gutta 
percha  covered  wire  was  in  no  way  what 
ever  impaired  by  the  depth  of  water 
or  the  strains  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected by  lifting  and  passing  through 
the  hauling-in  apparatus  ;  that  the  cable 
of  1865,  owing  to  the  improvements  in- 
troduced into  the  manufacture  of  the 
gutta  percha  core,  was  more  than  one 
hundred  times  better  insulated  than  cables 
made  in  1858,  then  considered  perfect ; 
that  the  electin,al  testing  could  he  con- 
ducted with  such  unerring  certainty  as  to 
enable    the    elettrifiTOs    to   discover    the 


existence  of  i 

production     ( 

quickly  to  ascertain   i 

cable ;    and,    finally,   that  ■" 

engine    attached   to    the   paying-out  mar 

chinery,   should  a  fault  be  discovered  on 

board    whilst    laying    the    cable,   it   was 

possible  to  recover  it  before  it  had  reached 

the    bottom    of    the    ocean,   and   have   it 

repaired  at  once. 

Still  led  on  by  that  master-spirit  of  the 
enterprise,  Mr.  Field,  its  friends  formed 
themselves  into  a  new  company,  with  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  and  the  summer  of 
1866  was  fixed  upon  for  another  effort,  the 
Great  Eastern  to  be  employed  for  tlie  pur- 
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pose.  By  the  time  (says  Dr.  H.  M.  Field, 
the  admirable  historian  of  the  enterprise,) 
the  big  ship  had  her  cargo  and  stores  on 
board,  ahe  was  well^  laden.  Of  the  cable 
alone  there  were  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred miles,  coiled  in  three  immense  tanks, 
as  the  year  before.  Of  this,  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  miles  were  a  part  of 
the  cable  of  the  last  expedition.  The 
tanks '  alone,  with  the  water  in  them, 
weighed  over  a  thousand  tons ;  and  the 
cable  which  they  held,  four  thousand  tons 
more ;  besides  which  she  had  to  carry 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  coal 
and  five  hundred  tons  of  telegraph  stores 
— in  all  some  fourteen  thousand  tons, 
besides  engines,  rigging,  etc.,  which  made 
nearly  as  much  more.  So  enormous  was 
this  burden,  that  it  was  thought  prudent 
not  to  take  on  board  all  her  coal  before 
she  left  the  Medway,  especially  as  the 
channel  was  winding  and  shallow.  It 
was  therefore  arranged  that  about  a  third 
of  her  coal  should  be  taken  in  at  Bere- 
haven,  a  port  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Ireland,  The  time  for  her  departure,  was 
the  last  day  of  Juno  ;  and  in  four  or  five 
days  she  had  passed  down  the  Irish  coast, 
and  was  quietly  anchored  in  the  harbor  at 
Berehaven,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by 
the  other  Teasels  of  the  squadron.  The 
Terrible,  which  had  accompanied  the  Great 
Eastern  on  the  former  expedition,  was  stjll 
there  to  represent  the  majesty  of  England 
The  William  Corry,  a  vessel  of  two  thou 
sand  tons,  bore  the  ponderous  shore  end 
which  was  to  he  laid  out  thirty  miles  from 
the  Irish  coast,  while  the  Albany  and  the 
Medway  were  ships  chartered  by  the  com 
pany.  While  the  Great  Eastern  remiined 
at  Berehaven,  to  take  in  her  final  stores  of 
coal,  the  William  Corry  proceeded  around 
the  coast  to  Valentia,  to  lay  the  shore 
end.  She  arrived  ofE  the  harbor,  July 
7th,  and  immediately  prepared  for  her 
heavy  task.  This  shore  end  was  of  tre- 
mendous size,  weighing  over  eight  tons  to 
the  mile.  The  cable  was  to  be  brought 
off  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  reaching  from  the 
ship  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  All  the  fish- 
ermen's boats  were  gathered  from  along 


the  shore,  while  the  British  war-ship 
Racoon,  which  was  guarding  that  part  of 
the  coast,  sent  up  her  boats  to  help,  so 
that,  as  they  all  mustered  in  line,  there 
were  forty  of  theut,  making  a  long  pon- 
toon-bridge ;  and  Irish  boatmen  with  eager 
looks  and  strong  hands  were  standing 
along  the  line  to  grasp  the  massive  chain. 
All  went  well,  and  by  one  o'clock  the  calde 
was  landed,  and  its  end  brought  up  the 
cliff  to  the  station.  The  signals  were 
found  to  be  perfect,  and  the  William  Corry 
then  slowly  drew  off  to  sea,  unlimbering 
her  stiff  shore  end,  till  she  had  cast  over 
the  whole  thirty  miles.  At  three  o'clock, 
the  next  morning,  she  telegraphed  through 
the  cable  that  her  work  was  done,  and  she 
had  buoyed  the  end  in  water  a  hundred 
fathoms  deep. 

The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  on  witness- 
g  th  wis  dip  d 

tl       tl         1  m  ft      th    1 

t     ghtbj  Ktj     r"       p  Th 

t  t    w       b  1  t    d     f     b 

t!  fic        M"  th    g         Id  p  t  tl 

b      g       te      Ijdmt       btth 
p         1    g  f  f  th     ]    m    w 

1       t    I       t  It      mphant 

S[      halighnhi6;pbl  f,t 

It  d  t      f        fi]  w 

as     t         n    d  d  1  f         i     p 

The  old  crones  (savs  an  English  paper)  m 
tattered  garments  who  cowered  together, 
dudheen  in  mouth,  their  gaudy  colored 
hha'iils  tightly  drawn  o^  er  held  and  undei 
the  chin — the  b  irefooted  bo^  s  and  girls, 
who  Jy  hng  prartire  wilked  over  sharp 
ind  Jigged  rocks,  which  cut  up  boots  and 
shoes,  with  ptrfect  impunitj — the  men  at 
work  uni.0VBnng  the  trenth,  ind  winding 
m  single  file  up  and  down  the  hazardous 
path  cut  by  the  cablemen  in  the  otherwise 
inaccessible  rock- — the  patches  of  bright 
color  furnished  by  the  red  petticoats  and 
cloaks — the  ragged  garments,  only  kept 
from  falling  to  pieces  by  bits  of  string  and 
tape — the  good  o!d  parish  priest,  who  exer- 
cises mUd  and  gentle  spiritual  sway  over 
the  loving  subjects  of  whom  the  ever-pop- 
ular Knight  of  Kerry  is  the  temporal 
head,  looking  on  benignly  from  his  ear — 
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the  bright  eyes,  supple  figures,  and  inno- 
cent faces  of  the  peasant  lasses,  and  the 
earnestly  hopeful  expression  of  all— made 
up  a  picture  not  easily  described, 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  the  fleet  waa 
read  to  sail  on  its  great  errand,  and  lay 
the  cable  in  the  heart  of  the  wide  and 
^cep  ocean.  Previously  to  the  departure, 
however,  a  devotional  meeting  was  held, 
participated  in  by  the  company,  the  offi- 
cers and  hands,  at  which  the  enterprise 
was  solemnly  commended  to  the  favor  of 
God.  In  a  short  time  after  leaving  the 
shores  of  Ireland,  the  Medway  reached  the 
huoy  to  which  the  shore-end  was  attached, 
and  immediately  the  operation  of  splicing 
that  end  with  the  main  coil  on  hoard  the 
Great  Eastern  was  performed. 

At  about  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  tele- 
graph fleet  was  oa  its  way  to  N'ewfound- 
land,  in  the  following  order :  The  Terri- 
ble ahead  of  the  Great  Eastern  on  the 
starboard  bow,  the  Medway  on  the  port, 
and  the  Albany  on  the  starboard  quarter. 
The  weather  was  thick  and  foggy,  with 
heavy  rains.  Signals  were  sent  through 
the  cable  on  board  of  the  Great  Eastern 
and  to  the  telegraph  house  at  Valentia, 
and  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty  nautical  miles  were  found  perfect  in 
condition,  and  only  waiting  their  final 
destination  in  the  vast  womlj  o£  the  ocean. 

All  went  well  until  noon  of  July  18th, 
when  the  first  real  shock  wis  given  to  the 
success  that  had  hitherto  attended  them 
and  caused  considerahle  xhrm  A  foul 
flake  took  place  in  the  after  tink  The 
engine  was  immediately  turned  a'itein, 
and  the  paying  of  the  cable  stopped  All 
hands  were  soon  on  the  diiks,  ind  there 
learned,  to  their  dismay,  that  the  running 
and  paying  out  of  the  coil  had  caught 
three  turns  of  the  flake  immediately  under 
it,  Carried  them  into  the  eye  of  the  coil, 
fouling  the  toy-out  and  hauling  up  one 
half  turns  from  the  outside,  in  1  fii  e  turn-) 
of  the  eye  of  the  under  flakes  This  was 
stopped,  fortunately,  befoie  entering  the 
paying-out  machines ;  stoppers  of  hemp 
with  chains  were  also  put  on  neii  the 
wheel  astern,  and   ordeis  were    given  hy 


Mr.  Canning,  to  stand  hy  to  let  go  the 
buoy.  This  was  not  very  cheering  to 
hear ;  hut,  though  the  calm  and  collected 
man  inspired  those  around  him  with  con- 
fidence that  his  skill  and  experience  would 
extricate  the  cahle  from  the  danger  in 
which  it  was  placed,  no  fishing  line  was 
ever  entangled  more  than  the  rope  when 
thrust  up  in  apparently  hopeless  danger 
from  the  eye  of  the  cable  to  the  deck. 

There  were  at  least  five  thousand  feet 
of  rope  lying  in  this  state,  and  in  the 
midst  of  thick  rain  and  increasing  wind, 
the  cahle  crew  set  to  work  to  disentangle 
it.  The  Dolphin  was  there,  too,  patiently 
following  the  lights  as  they  showed  them- 
selves, the  crew  now  passing  them  forward 
and  now  aft,  until  at  last  the  character  of 
the  tangle  was  seen,  and  soon  it  became 
apparent  that  ere  long  the  cable  would  be 
saved  and  uninjured  down  to  the  tank. 
Captain  Anderson  was  at  the  taffrail,  anx- 
iously watching  the  strain  on  the  rope 
(they  could  scarcely  make  it  out,  the  night 
was  so  dark),  endeavoring  to  keep  it  up 
and  down,  going  on  raising  with  paddle 
and  screw.  In  view  of  the  rise  of  the 
great  ship,  and  the  enormous  mass  she 
presented  to  the  wind,  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  her  stern,  onder  the  circum- 
stances, over  the  cable,  can  be  appreci- 
ated. The  port  paddle-wheel  was  discon- 
nected, but  afterward  there  was  a  shift 
<.f  wind,  and  the  vessel  came-to  the  wrong 

Wei  ome  voices  were  now  heard  passing 
the  wird  aft  from  the  tank,  that  the 
I  ight-i  w  eie  cleared,  and  to  pay  out.  Then 
the  huge  stoppers  were  quietly  opened, 
and  at  2  05  A.  M.,  to  the  joy  of  all,  the 
cible  was  once  more  being  discharged. 
They  veered  it  away  in  the  tank  to  clear 
the  screw,  and  the  paddle-engines  were 
slowed  10  as  to  reduce  the  speed  o£  the 
ship  to  four  and  a  half  knots.  During  all 
this  intital  time,  there  was  entire  absence 
of  nojse  and  confusion.  Everything  was 
silently  done,  and  the  cable  men  and  crew 
worked  with  hearty  good  will. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  at  eight 
I'cloik,  July    27th,  the    ship    arrived  at 
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Heart's  Content,  the  American  terminus, 
tlie  distance  run  being  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  miles,  and  the 
length  of  cable  paid  out,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  four  miles.  The  aver- 
age speed  of  the  ship  from  the  time  the 
splice  was  made  until  tiiey  came  in  sight 
of  land  was  a  little  less  than  five  nautical 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  cable  was  paid  out 
at  an  average  of  five  and  one-half  miles 
per  hour.  The  total  slack  was  less  than 
twelve  per  cent.  The  fleet  was  in  con- 
sfant  communication  with  Valentia  since 
the  splice  was  made,  July  13th,  and 
news  was  daily  received  from  Europe, 
which  was  posted  up  outside  of  the  tele- 
graph office,  for  the  information  of  all  on 
board  of  the  Great  Eastern,  and  was  sig- 
naled to  the  other  ships.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which 
Mr.  Field,  who,  with  his  associates  on 
board,  had  watched  the  progress  of  the 
undertaking  with  intense  solicitude,  day 
and  night, — penned  the  following  an- 
nouncement to  his  friends  ia  Kew  York, 
and  which  was  received  throughout  the 
whole  land  ivith  uahounded  delight  r — 

"Heart's  Contekt,  July  27.  We 
arrived  here  at  nine  o'clock,  this  moming. 
All  viell.  Thank  God,  the  cable  is  laid, 
and  is  in  perfect  working  order. 

CrEUS  W.  TlBLD," 

Strangely  and  happily  enough,  too,  the 
first  European  tidings  flashed  across  the 
cable  to  the  western  hemisphere,  was,  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  just  been  signed 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  that 
the  bla<ik  war  cloud  which  had  gathered 


r  all  Europe  w 


sfast  i 


5  away  ;- 


fit  celebration  of  the  grandest  of  h 
enterprises,  the  successful  estahlishment  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  the 
Old  world  and  the  New. 

Congratulatory  dispatches  were  immedi- 
ately forwarded,  by  Mr.  Field,  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  to  the  honorary  directors  of 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company.  The 
queen,  of  England  sent  her  salutations  to 
the  president,  as  follows  :     "  The  Queen 


congratulates  the  President  on  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  an  undertaking  which 
she  hopes  may  serve  as  an  additional  bond 
of  union  between  the  United  States  and 
England."  To  this,  the  president  re- 
sponded by  saying:  "The  President  of 
the  United  States  acknowledges  with  pro- 
found gratification  the  receipt  of  Her 
Majesty's  dispatch,  and  cordially  recipro- 
cates the  hope  that  the  cable  which  now 
unites  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres may  serve  to  strengthen  and  to 
perpetuate  peace  and  amity  between  the 
Government  of  England  and  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States." 

Heart's  Content,  the  American  terminus 
of  the  cable,  ia  a  little  fishing  hamlet, 
hitherto  unknown,  hut  destined  to  an  en- 
during reputation  hereafter,  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  geographical  points  in 
the  history  of  the  age.  The  bay  on  which 
it  is  situated  is  a  very  safe  and  capacious 
one,  and  on  this  account  was  selected. 

Among  the  complimentary  messages 
sent  to  Mr.  Field,  on  the  consummation  of 
his  great  and  magnificent  scheme,  was  one 
which  came  to  hand  on  Monday,  July 
30th,  from  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  renowned 
projector  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  was 
dated  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  the  same  day, 
at  half-past  one  o'clock,  p.  M.,  and  reached 
Newfoundland  at  half-past  ten,  A.  M.  By 
looking  at  the  globe,  one  can  see  over 
what  a  space  that  message  flew.  Remark- 
ing upon  the  wonderful  fact,  a  New  York 
paper  graphically  said  that  it  came  from  the 
farthest  East,  from  the  land  of  the  Pha- 
raohs and  Ptolemies ;  it  passed  along  the 
shores  of  Africa,  and  under  the  Mediter- 
ranean, more  than  a  thousand  miles,  to 
Malta ;  thence  it  leaped  to  the  continent, 
and  shot  across  Italy,  and  over  the  Alps, 
and  then  through  France,  under  the  Chan- 
nel, to  London  ;  then  across  England  a'nd 
Ireland,  till  from  the  cliffs  of  Valentia  it 
struck  straight  into  the  Atlantic,  darting 
down  the  submarine  mountain  which  lies 
off  the  coast,  and  over  all  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  watery  plain,  resting  not 
till  it  touched  the  shore  of  theNew  Worid. 
Thus,  in  its  morning's  flight,  it  had  passed 
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over  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  BO  far  outstripped  the  sun  in  hia 
course,  that,  by  the  dial,  it  reached  its 
destination  threo  hours  hefote  it  was  sent ! 
Curiously  enough,  too,  in  this  latter  con- 
nection, it  was  found,  when  considering 
the  propriety  of  not  sending  messages  on 
Sunday,  that,  supposing  no  doJay  in  trans- 
mission, Sunday  in  the  United  States  is 
Saturday  in  Calcutta,  and  thus  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  rule  would  be — working  easl^ 
ward  and  westward — to  exclude  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday,  from  telegraph 
operations. 

As  illustrating  the  moral  uses,  too,  sub- 
served by  land  and  oceaai  telegraph  lines 
connecting  different  countries  and  conti- 
nents, the  following  case,  given  in  a  Sew 
York  journal — by  no  means  an  extreme 
ease  in  this  present  day  of  increased  tele- 
graphic facilities — will  be  found  in  point ; 
A  knavish  Chinaman  in  California  having 
contracted  the  barbarian  vice  of  swindling, 
has  heen  cheating  sundry  merchants  in 
San  Francisco  out  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars,  and,  getting  on  board  the  Pacific 
Mail  steamship  fled  to  the  Central  Flowery 
Kingd  m      Intl  yl      Ijdtpt 

bet>  nhm  If  nlth  wl  1  hod 
robh  Iflt  mtnti  alnl  f 
oeean      But  }  tp    m  i  S       T    n 

dsc    b         th    t  1    g     f  h  t    N  ^ 

York.  New  i  ork  sends  it  by  cable  across 
the  Atlantic  to  London,  London  through 


France  and  under  the  Mediterranean  to 
Alexandria,  Alexandria  by  the  Red  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay,  Bombay  to 
Ceylon,  and  Ceylon  by  the  Peninsiila  and 
Oriental  steamers  to  China.  So  that, 
when  Hong-Kce  trips  lightly  down  the 
ship's  gangway  at  Hong  Eong  or  Shang- 
hai, dreaming  of  much  opium  and  many 
almond-eyed  daughters  of  the  Sun  in  the 
Land  of  Flowers,  his  placid  soul  will  bo 
disconcerted  by  the  tap  of  a  bamboo  on 
his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  of  doom  will 
mui-mur  an  ungentle  summons  in  his  ear. 
Poor  Hong-Kee  !  The  bad  morals  of  the 
Christians  have  corrupted  him,  and  in  the 
steam-engine  of  the  Christians  has  he  put 
his  trust.  But  the  literal  '  chain-light- 
ning' of  those  same  Christians  is  after 
him,  to  outstrip  their  steam-engine,  and  to 
teach  him  in  sorrow  and  in  shame  how 
much  better  he  might  have  done. 

Not  less  curious,  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  is  the  following  incident,  as  related 
by  Mr.  Field,  at  the  magnificent  banquet 
given  in  his  honor,  in  New  York,  on  the 
triumphant  completion  of  what  has  justly 
been  pronounced  the  grandest  of  human 
enterprises.  "  The  other  day,"  said  Mr. 
Field,  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  "  Mr. 
Lattimer  Glarlt  telegraphed  from  Ireland, 
across  the  ocean  and  back  again,  with  a 
batter)/ formed  in  a  lady's  thvmble  !  And 
now  Mr.  Collett  writes  me  from  Heart's 
Content ;     "  I  have  just  sent  my  compli- 
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ments  to  Doctor  Grould,  of  Cambridge, 
who  is  at  Valentia,  with  a  battery  com- 
poaed  of  a  gun  cap,  with  a  strip  of  zinc, 
excited  by  a  drop  ofwcuter,  the  simple  bulk 
of  a  tear!'" 

Too  great  credit  can  never  be  awarded 
to  Mr.  Field,  for  his  persevering  devotion 
to  this  enterprise,  througb  ten  years  of 
disheartening  failure.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  enterprise,  few  encouraged  him  in 
his  especiationa,  though  all  personally 
wished  him  well.  On  preparing,  there- 
fore, for  one  of  hia  trips  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, in  connection  with  the  business,  one 
of  his  friends  said  to  him,  "  "When  shall 
we  see  you  again  ?  "  "  Not  until  I  have 
laid  the  cable  ! "  was  Mr.  Field's  reply. 
So,  too,  on  presenting  the  subject  to 
Lord  Clarendon.  The  latter  showed 
great  interest  and  made  many  inquiries, 
but  was  rather  startled  at  the  mag- 
nitude of   the  proposed    scheme,  as   well 


as    at  the    confident  tone  of  the   projec- 
tors, and  pleasantly  asked  the  lion-heatted 


"  But,  suppose  you  dnnH  succeed  ?  Sup- 
pose you  make  the  attempt  and  fail — your 
cable  is  lost  in  the  sea — then  what  will 
you  do  ?  " 

"  Charge  it  to  profit  and  loss,  and  go  to 
work  to  lay  another,"  was  Mr.  Field's  quiet 
and  characteristic  response  to  his  noble 
friend. 

On  another  occasion,  when  dining  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  in  London,  he  was  seen 
for  an  instant  to  nod  his  bea^J.  John 
Bright,  who  sat  next  to  him,  turned  to 
him  with  a  smile,  and  said,  "  I  am  gla<!  to 
see  you  sleep  ;  I  didn't  know  that  you  ever 
slept  !  " — a  most  pertinent  and  deserved 
tribute  to  the  man  whose  indomitable  faith 
and  energy  was  finally  crowned  with  im- 
mortal success. 
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ELIEVEKS  m  the  "manifest  destinj  ' 
of  the  umveisal  Yinltee  nation  were  fa 
_  Tored  with  one  of  the  most  condusive  and 
=j  S'^  E;ritifyiiig  coiifiimations  of  their  cheii&hed 
theory,  nhen  that  most  stupendous  work 
ever  nndertakeii  hy  man  the  Constru  tion 
o£  the  Pacific  Eailwii,  was  hnally  consum- 
mafed  by  the  laying  of  the  last  lail  and  the 
memor-ible  ceremony  performed  by  offifials 
of  tlaapmg  together  the  iron  giidle  about 
the  Joins  oi  the  nation, — in  tlie  winding  of 
which  mighty  coil  across  the  continent, 
mountiin>i  v  ere  tunneled  w  hich  made 
ones  head  giddy  to  gize  upon,  in  era  weie 
'1  bridged -nhich  'since  the  primeval  days  of 
creation,  had  rolled  m  nnjestic  solitude, 
gulfs,  irightfuJ  and  tumultuoui,  were 
spanned,  frowning  heights  were  climbed 
and  leveled,  and  abyomal  depths  weie 
fathomed  And  all  this  was  accomplished 
m  a  peiiod  of  time,  and  on  a  scale  of  mag 
nitude,  the  recital  of  whnh  is  fitiilT  calcu 
lated  to  stagger  ciedulity 

Notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  such  a 
line  of  communication  had  for  vears  leen 
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repeatedly  urged,  it  was  not  until  1859 
that  a  bill  was  carried  through  congress, 
authorizing  the  grand  scheme.  This  bill, 
— according  to  the  Chicago  Times'  exhaust- 
ive account  o£  the  history  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  is  here  abridged, — comprised 
no  less  than  three  great  lines,  namely,  the 
northern,  the  southern,  and  the  central. 
But  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
checked  the  enterprise.  The  astonishing 
development,  however,  of  the  precious 
metals  in  Nevada  and  the  travel  and  traf- 
fic that  inevitably  followed,  embodied  for 
the  mines  of  Californians  that  imperious 
need  of  a  cheaper  and  easier  conveyance, 
into  a  plan  of  a  continental  railway,  which 
had  always  been  popular  there. 

The  assumed  impracticability  of  cross- 
ing the  Sierras  did  not  discourage  a  few 
daring,  far-sighted  engineers,  prominent 
among  whom  was  Mr.  T.  P.  Benjamin, 
the  character  of  whose  surveys  decided 
the  state  legislature  to  charter  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  company,  in  1862. 
In  a  short  time,  success  crowned  the  ef- 
forts of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  in 
congress;  and  so,  in  July,  1862,  the  great 
continental  railway  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Pacific  was  an  assured  undertaking. 
Ill  1865,  forty  miles  were  built ;  in  1866, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles ;  in 
1867,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  miles ; 
in  1868,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles ;  in  1869,  one  hundred  and  five 
inilos,  East  of  Salt  Lalce  City,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  road  averages  about  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea.  Most  of  the  coun- 
try is  very  rough,  destitute  of  wood  and 
water,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  way  is 
through  an  alkali  desert.  Tremendous 
snowistorms  in  the  mountains  presented 
another  great  difficulty. 

The  spirit  of  rivalry  did  its  share  in 
stimulating  the  activity  of  the  Union 
Pacific  company.  The  efforts  of  this  com- 
pany had  so  far  languished  during  the  ear- 
lier history  of  their  corporation,  that  little 
was  done  till  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  Central  Pacific,  however,  immediately 
commenced  work,  so  that,  in  January, 
1863,   the   first   grading    was    done, — the 


being  signalized  with  great  re- 
joicing as  a  general  holidaj', — and,  even  so 
early  as  June,  1864,  thirty-one  miles  of 
track  had  been  laid  to  New  Castle,  nearly 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierras.  But,  owing  to  finan- 
cial difficulties,  it  was  not  until  September, 
1866,  that  progress  was  made  to  Alta,  sev- 
enty miles  east  of  Sacramento,  and  nearly 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  In  No- 
vember following,  the  track  reached  Cisco, 
some  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  an 
average  elevation  of  about  one  hundred 
feet  per  mile  being  overcome  in  twenty- 
three  miles. 

Work  on  the  Union  Pacific  did  not 
commence  till  eighteen  months  after  the 
Central  had  inaugurated  their  section  of 
the  enterprise.  In  the  spring  of  1867, 
when  the  snows  had  melted,  the  work  was 
resumed  by  both  companies,  with  great 
vigor,  the  race  being  kept  up  with  an 
ardor  that  constantly  gathered  head.  The 
Union  was  far  ahead  in  respect  to  dis- 
tance, but  they  had  to  fight  against  con- 
tinually increasing  difficulties,  while  the 
Central  had  already  overcome  the  great 
ones  of  their  undertaking  in  crossing  the 
Sierras,  and  could  look  forward  to  an  open 
and  easy  route.  The  first  passenger  train 
reached  the  top  of  the  Sierras,  November 
30,  1867.  By  the  time  the  western  end 
of  the  route  had  reached  the  lower 
Truckee,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
east  of  Sacramento,  the  Union  had  reached 
a  point  in  the  Black  Hills,  five  hundred 
miles  west  of  Omaha. 

At  the  opening  of  the  summer  of  1868, 
the  two  companies  were  nearly  equally 
distant  from  Monument  Point,  at  the 
head  of  Salt  Lake,  and  the  emulation  be- 
tween the  two  gave  rise  to  prodigious  ef- 
forts. About  twenty-five  thousand  men 
and  six  thousand  teams  were  engaged 
along  the  route  between  the  foot  of  the 
Sierras  and  Evans's  pass.  The  competi- 
tion increased  as  they  neared  ea«}i  other, 
and  at  last  the  struggle  arose  as  to  the 
point  of  junction.  The  Central  company 
wished  Ogden  fixed  as  the  point  of  junc- 
tion,   and    the    Union    urged     Monument 
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Point ,  tlip  mattei  was  at  last  settled  by  a 
decision,  m  lavor  of  the  former.  The  dan- 
gpra  to  which  the  laborers  were  subjected, 
and  the  imperious  necessity  of  vigilant 
piotection  ot  the  tra«k  and  material  of  the 
load,  were  great  and  uncea,sing,  owing  to 
the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  Indians. 
From  Fort  Kearney  west,  np  the  Platte 
■river,  to  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills,  the 
road  was  subject  to  a  continual  succession 
of  fierce  attacks.  Several  battalions  of 
United  States  troops  were  scattered  along 
the  line,  and  found  full  employment  in 
adequately  guarding  the  object  of  their 
vigilance. 

That  the  completion  of  such  a  vast  en- 
terprise, unparalleled  in  magnitude  and 
grandeur,  should  be  hailed  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable  a<;hievement8  in  the  ma^ 
terial  progress  of  the  country,  was  cer- 
tainly to  be  expected.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  original  pick  and 
shovel  employed  in  commencing  such  a 
work,  should  still  be  looked  upon,  by  every 
patriot,  with  historic  interest.  Tbey  are 
carefully  preserved,  and  bear  the  following 
inscriptions : 

"  Pick  that  struck  the  first  blow  on  the 
Union  Pacifie  railroad,  Omaha,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1863.  Pickers :  Thomas  Acheson, 
Wilson  F.  Williams,  George  Francis  Train, 
Peter  A,  Day." 

"Shovel  used  ly  Gp.or(f0  Saunders,  to 
move  the  first  earth  irt  the  Union  Painfic 
railroad,  Omaha,  Neb.,  December  S,  1863. 
Shovelers;  Alvin  Saunders,  governor  of 
Nebraska;  B.  E.  B.  Kennedy,  mayor  of 
Omaha;  I.  M.  Palmer,  mayor  of  Council 
Bluffs ;  Augustus  Kountze,  director  of 
U.  P.  E.  E." 

The  following  table  of  distances  on  the 
two  lines  will  show  the  magnitude  of  this 
great  channel  of  continental  communica- 
tion :  From  New  York  to  Chicago,  911 
miles ;  from  Chicago  fo  Omaha,  Neb., 
491  miles.  From  Omaha,  by  the  Union 
Pacific  line,  to  Ogden,  1,030,  and  a  branch 
of  forty  miles  to  Salt  Lake  City.  From 
Ogden,  hy  the  Central  Pacific  line,  748 
miles.  Prom  Sacramento  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, 120  miles.      Thus,   the  grand  dis- 


tance, by  the  iron  track,  from  Omaba  to 
San  Francisco,  is  1,898  miles;  from  Chi- 
cago to  San  Francisco,  2,389;  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  3,377  miles. 

In  less  than  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
time  predicted  at  the  outset  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  road  was  completed, — a  great 
feat,  indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  workmen  operated  at  such  a  distance 
from  their  base  of  supplies,  and  that  the 
materials  for  construction  and  subsistence 
had  to  be  transported  under  such  a  vari- 
ety of  difBculties.  Thus,  the  transporta- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  tons 
of  iron  vails,  one  million  fish-plates,  two 
million  bolts,  fifteen  million  spikes,  three 
and  a  half  million  cross-ties,  and  millions 
of  feet  of  timber  not  estimated,  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  culverts  and  bridges, 
made  one  of  the  minor  items  of  the  wv 
count.  The  moving  of  engines  and  ma^ 
chinery  for  stocking  manufactories,  of 
materials  for  foundries  and  buildings  of 
every  kind,  not  to  speak  of  the  food  for  an 
army  of  thousands  of  workmen,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  single  account  of 
transportation,  may  also  give  an  impres- 
sion of  the  activity  and  expense  required 
in  bringing  such  a  road  to  completion  in 
so  short  a  time. 

Of  course  the  irregularities  of  surface 
characterizing  a  distance  so  immense,  and 
particularly  that  portion  of  the  lino  run- 
ning among  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
necessitated  tunneling,  cutting,  and  tres- 
tle-bridging, on  a  large  scale.  The  well- 
knowa  Bloomer  Cut,  sixty-three  feet  deep 
and  eight  hundred  feet  long,  is  through 
cemented  gravel  and  sand,  of  the  consist- 
ency of  solid  rock,  and  only  to  be  moved 
by  blasting.  The  trestle-bridging  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  important  features 
in  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  the 
work,  on  completion,  was  pronounced  of 
the  most  durable  description.  Among  the 
most  famous  of  these  structures  may  be 
mentioned  the  trestle  and  truss  bridge, 
Clipper  ravine,  one  hundred  feet  high ; 
the  Long  ravine,  Howe  truss  bridge  and 
trestle,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high  ; 
and  the  trestle  at  Secrettowu,  one  thou- 
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aaiid  feet  long,  and  fifty  to  ninety  feet 
high.  The  highest  engineering  skill  waa 
demanded,  from  first  to  last,  and  the  tri- 
umphs o£  science,  in  this  respect,  were 
complete. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  roads  built  un- 
der the  direct  authority  and  by  the  aid  of 
the,  national  government,  was  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  miles.  The  govern- 
ment subsidy  in  aid  of  these  works, 
amounted  to  about  ^64,000,000,  of  six  per 
cent,  currency  bonds,  the  companies  being 
also  authorized  to  issue  an  equal  amount 
of  bonds.  Both  companies  had  also  a  land 
grant  from  congress,  in  alternate  sections, 
equal  to  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
acres  per  mile. 

Ninety  million  dollars  was  the  cost  of 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  up  to  1869 ; 
that  of  the  Central  Pacific,  aeventy-flve 
million.  This  enormous  sum,  especially 
in  its  relation  to  the  government  indebt- 
edness, alarmed  some  timid  economists. 
But  a  sufficient  answer  to  their  arguments 
was,  that  millions  upon  millions  of  acres 
of  government  lands,  hitherto  lying  idle, 
would  come  into  the  maritet,  and  very 
speedily  appear  as  productive  farms  tilled 
by  the  hand  of  industry ;  that  towns,  vil- 
lages, cities,  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
all  the  appliances  and  evidences  of  mate- 
rial progress,  would  at  once  take  a  start, 
the  wealth  of  the  East  be  poured  into  the 
West,  and  emigration  westward  populate 
territories  and  turn  them  into  states  as  if 
by  magic.  By  means  of  this  new  and 
wonderful  highway,  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  San  Traucisco  would  be 
traversed  by  passengers  in  six  or  seven 
days,  instead  of  three  weeks  or  more  via 
Panama.  Prom  San  Francisco  to  Japan 
is  nineteen  days,  or  twenty-five  from  New 
York,  and  some  thirty-six  from  London,  a 
speed  esceeding  that  of  the  British  mails 
to  Y'^okohama,  via  Suez,  by  upwards  of 
twenty  days.  And  thus,  San  Prancisco, 
on  the  Pacific,  the  travel  and  commerce  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  with  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  of  Eastern 
Asia,  and  the  great  island  of  Australia, 
would  pass  over  the   railway, — the   laud 


that  built  it  thereby  reaping  the  benefit  of 
being  the  world's  highway. 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  1869,  the  grand  his- 
toric event  took  place  at  Promontory  Point, 
Utah,  of  uniting  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  trans-continental  railway.  Early  in 
the  morning,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Governor  Stanford  and  party  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast  were  on  the  ground ;  and  at  half- 
past  eight,  an  engine  with  a  palace  and  two 
passenger  cars  arrived  from  the  east  bring- 
ing Yice-President  Durant  and  directors 
Duff  and  Dillon,  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road, with  other  distinguished  visitors, 
including  several  Mormon  apostles.  Both 
parties  being  in  readiness,  the  ties  were 
thrown  down  on  the  open  space  of  about 
one  hundred  feet,  and  the  employes  of 
the  two  companies  approached  with  the 
rails  to  fill  the  gap.  Mr.  Stenbridge,  sub- 
contractor, who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  Central  Pacific  from  the 
laying  of  the  first  rail  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sacramento,  commanding  a  party  of  Chi- 
nese track-layers,  advanced  from  the  west 
with  assistant  -  general  superintendent 
Corning. 

The  C 
strangers  from  the  far  east  i 
ing  their  movements  with  ■ 
wielded  the  pick,  shovel  and  sledge,  with 
consummate  dexterity ;  but  their  faces  wore 
an  appearance  of  unconcern  and  indiffer- 
ence wonderful  if  real,  and  not  the  less  so 
if  affected.  White  laborers  from  the  east 
did  their  best  work,  but  with  more  indica- 
tion of  a  desire  to  produce  an  effect,  and 
at  eleven  o'clock  the  European  and  Asiatic 
private  soldiers  of  civilization  stood  face 
to  face  in  the  heart  of  America,  each 
proudly  conscious  that  the  work  was  well 
done,  and  each  exultant  over  so  noble  a 
victory.  Engine  No.  119  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  Jupiter,  No.  60,  from  the  Pacific, 
each  decorated  with  flags  and  evergreens 
for  the  occasion,  then  approached  within  a 
hundred  feet  from  opposite  directions,  and 
saluted  with  exultant  screams.  Superin- 
tendent Vandenburgh  now  attached  the 
telegraph  wires  to  the  last  rail,  so  that 
each  blow  of  the  sledge  should  be  recorded 


that     the 
ere   watch- 
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on  every  connecting  telegraph  inatriiment 
between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Me. 
It  was  also  arranged  so  that  corresponding 
blows  should  be  struck  on  the  hell  in  the 
city  haJI  at  San  IVanciBCo,  and  the  last 
one  fire  a  cannon  m  the  tattenea  \t  Fort 
Point  Geneial  Saiiord  in  hehalf  of  the 
territory  of  Anzona,  presented  i  spike 
composed  of  iron,  ^  ' 
offering  1  y  Arizona, 


itruck.  Every  head  was  uncovered  in 
tiai  silence,  while  Rev,  Dr.  Todd, 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass ,  offered  up  a  biief  and 
deeply  impressive  invocation 

Ihe  magnificent  tie  of  laurel,  on  which 

was  a  commemorative  plate  of  eihir,  wis 

brought  foiward,  put  m  place,  ind  Doctor 

Harkness,in  behalf  of  tlie  state  ot  Cilifor 

o\emor  Stanford  the  gold 

t  Stanford,  ot  the  Centril 

'  responded,  -wiepting  the 

^r  tokens,  predicting  the 

ist-uit  when  thiee  traiks 


I  with 

crowned  with  gold,  Arizona,  presents  her 
offering  to  the  enterprise  that  has  banded 
every  continent  and  dictated  a  new  path- 
way to  eommeree." 

The  crowd  fell  back  at  the  request  of 
General  Casement,  and  the  artist  for  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  photographed  the 
scene,  with  the  locomotives  confronting 
each  other,  and  Chinese  and  Caucasian 
laborers  confronting  the  work.  It  was 
DOW  announced  that  the  last  Mow  was  to 


wonld  be  found  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  traffic  wliich  would  seek  transit  across 
the  continent,  and  closing  with  the  happy 
summons — "  2Tow,  gentlemen,  with  your 
assistance,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  the  last 
Tail,  the  last  tie,  and  drive  the  last  spike." 
General  Dodge,  in  behalf  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  responded  as  follows : 
"Gentlemenj — The  great  Benton  prophe- 
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sied  that  some  day  a  granite  statue  of  Co- 
lumbus would  be  erected  on  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Rocky  mountaiua  pointing 
westward,  denoting  thia  as  the  great  route 
across  the  continent.  You  have  made 
that  prophecy  this  day.  Accept  this  as 
the  way  to  India."  Mr,  Tuttle,  from 
Nevada,  presented  a  silver  spike  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  that  state,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  "To  the  iron  of  the  East 
and  the  gold  of  the  West,  Nevada  adds' 
her  link  o£  silver,  to  span  the  continent 
and  wed  the  oceans,"  Thereupon,  Super- 
intendent Coe,  in  behalf  of  the  Pacific 
Union  express,  presented  the  silver  ham- 
mer, or  sledge,  with  which  to  drive  the 
last  spike. 

Governor  Stanford  and  Vice-President 
Dorant  advanced,  took  in  hand  the  sledge, 
and  drove  the  spike,  while  the  multitude 
stood  silent,  Mr.  Miles,  of  Sacramento, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  meeting,  an- 
nounced the  great  work  done!  The  si- 
lence of  the  multitude  was  now  broken, 
and  a  prolonged  shoitt  went  forth,  which, 
while  it  yet  quivered  oo  the  gladdened  air, 
was  caught  up  by  the  willing  lightning, 
and  borne  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  Cheer  followed  cheer  for  the  union 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  two  Pacific 
railroad  companies  and  their  officers,  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  the  laborers,  etc.  A 
telegram  announcing  the  grand  consumma- 
tion was  sent  at  once  to  President  Grant, 
and  one  to  the  associated  newspaper  press 
immediately  followed,  worded  thus : 

"The  last  rail  is  laid!  The  last  spilce 
driven  !  The  Paaifio  Railroad  is  cow- 
pleted !  The  point  of  junction  is  1,086 
miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  690 
miles  east  of  Sacramento  City." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
excitement  in  Washington,  and  a  large 
crowd  assembled  at  the  telegraph  office, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  driving 
of  the  last  spike  would  be  announced  by 
the  wires.  Mr.  Tinker,  the  manager,  fixed 
a  magnetic  ball  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
where  all  present  could  witness  the  per- 
formance,  and  connected  the  same  with 


the  main  lines,  notifying  the 
offices  throughout  the  country,  that  he 
was  ready.  New  Orleans,  New  York  and 
Boston,  instantly  answered  that  they  were 
ready.  Soon  afterward,  many  of  the  offi- 
ces in  different  parts  of  the  country  be- 
gan to  make  all  sorts  of  inquiries  of  tlie 
office  at  Omaha,  from  which  point  the  cir- 
cuit was  to  be  started.     That  office  replied : 

"To  everybody:  Keep  quiet.  When 
the  last  spike  is  driven  at  Promontory 
Point,  we  will  say  "Done."  Don't  break 
the  circuit,  but  watch  for  the  signals  of 
the  blows  of  the  hammer." 

After  some  little  delay,  the  instruments 
were  all  adjusted,  and  2.27,  in  the  after- 
noon. Promontory  Point  said  to  the  peo- 
ple congregated  in  the  various  telegraph 
ofiices — "  Almost  ready.  Hats  off;  prayer 
is  being  offered."  A  silence  for  the  prayer 
ensued.  At  2.40  the  hell  tapped  again, 
and  the  office  at  the  Point  said — "We 
have  got  done  praying.  The  spike  is 
about  to  be  presented,"  Chicago  replied 
— "  We  understand.  All  are  ready  in  the 
East."  Promontory  Point — "All  ready 
now.  The  spike  will  soon  be  driven.  The 
signal  will  be  three  dots  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  blows." 

For  a  moment  the  instrument  was 
silent,  and  then  the  hammer  of  the  mag- 
net tapped  the  bell,  one,  two,  three — the 
signal.  Another  pause  of  a  few  seconds, 
and  the  lightning  came  flashing  eastward, 
vibrating  twothousand  four  hundred  miles, 
between  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  and 
Washington,  and  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer upon  the  spike  were  delivered  in- 
stantly, in  telegraphic  accents,  on  the  bell 
in  Washington.  At  2.47,  in  the  after- 
noon, Promontory  Point  gave  the  signal, 
"Done!" — the  announcement  that  the 
continent  was  spanned  with  iron.  The 
time  of  the  event  in  San  Erancisco  was 
11.45,  in  the  forenoon,  A  telegraph  wire 
had  been  attached  to  a  fifteen-inch  gun, 
and  as  the  first  stroke  on  the  last  spike 
was  telegraphed  from  Promontory  Point, 
the  gun  was  fired  by  electricity,  and  by 
the  same  agent  all  the  fire-bells  in  the  city 
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The  news  of  the  completion  of  the  road 
created,  of  course,  great  enthusiasm  in  all 
the  cities  of  California.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  event  was  celebrated  in  a  manner  long 
to  be  remembered.  The  day  was  ushered 
in  by  a.  saJnte  of  one  hundred  guns,  and 
congratulatory  messages  were  transmitted 
to  the  directors  of  the  Central  and  Union 
roads  by  the  "California  Pioneers."  All 
the  federal  forts  in  the  harbor  flred  sa- 
lutes, the  hells  being  rung  and  the  steam 
whistles  blown  at  the  same  time.  Busi- 
ness was  suspended,  nearly  every  citizen 
exhibiting  a  hearty  interest  in  the  demon- 
strations. The  procession  was  tho  largest 
and  most  imposing  ever  witnessed  in  San 
Francisco,  In  addition  to  the  state  mili- 
tia, all  the  available  United  States  troops 
.  participated  in  the  pageant,  while  tho 
civic  societies  turned  out  with  full  ranks. 
The  shipping  was  dressed  in  fine  style — 
both  the  city  and  harbor,  indeed,  present- 
ing a  magnificent  sight.  During  the  day, 
the  principal  buildings  were  festooned 
with  the  banners  of  every  nation,  and  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  an  excited  and 
joyous  people.  At  night,  the  whole  city 
was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

At  Sacramento,  the  event  was  observed 
with  marked  demonstrations.  The  city 
was  crowded  with  a  multitude  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  Nevada,  to 
participate  in  or  witness  the  festivities, 
particularly  the  grand  odd-fellows'  proces- 
sion. The  lilies  of  travel  to  and  from  Sac- 
ramento were  thrown  open  to  the  public 
free,  and  an  immense  number  of  people 
took  advantage  of  this  arrangement  and 
flocked  thither.  The  Central  Pacific  com- 
pany had  thirty  locomotives  gaily  decked, 
and  as  the  signal  gun  was  fired  announc- 
ing the  driving  of  the  last  spike  of  the 
road,  the  locomotives  opened  an  overpow- 
ering chorus  of  whistles,  all  the  bells  and 
steam  whistles  of  the  city  immediately 
joining  in  the  deafenjng  exhibition. 

In  Chicago,  the  celebration  was  the 
most  successful  affair  of  the  kind  that 
ever  took  place  in  that  city,  and,  probably, 
in  the  West,  although  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely  impromptu.      The   procession   was 


unique  m  appearance  ai 
length,  being,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  four 
miles,  and  representing  all  classes,  associ- 
ations and  trades.  During  the  moving  of 
the  procession,  Vice-President  Colfax,  who 
was  visiting  the  city,  received  the  follow- 
ing dispatch,  dated  at  Promontory  Point : 
"The  rails  were  connected  to-day.  The 
prophecy  of  Benton  is  a  fact.  This  is  the 
way  to  India."  A  very  interesting  feat^ 
ure  in  the  procession  was  an  array  of  mail- 
wagons  with  post-ofSce  employes,  and  sev- 
eral tons  of  mail  matter  in  bags,  labeled 
and  marked  as  if  bound  for  some  of  the 
large  cities  both  on  this  side  and  beyond 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Some  of  these  were 
marked  as  follows;  'Victoria,  Australia;' 
'Washington,  Oregon  (G.  D.  P.-O.) ; ' 
'Yeddo,  Japan;'-  'Pekin,  China  (G.  D. 
P.-O.);'  'Golden  City,  Colorado;'  'Den- 
ver, Colorado;'  ' Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico;' 
'Hong  Kong,  China,  via  Chicago;'  'Yo- 
kohama, Japan.'  In  the  evening,  Vice- 
President  Colfax,  Lieut.  Gov.  Bross,  and 
others,  addressed  a  vast  assembly,  speak- 
ing eloquently  of  the  great  era  in  Ameri- 
ran  history  ushered  in  by  the  event  of  the 
day.  The  marine  display  was  also  vary 
fine. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  completion 
of  the  road  in  New  York,  the  mayor  or- 
dered a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns,  and 
himself  saluted  the  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  a  dispatch  conceived  in  the 
moat  jubilant  spirit, — informing  him  that 
"our  flags  are  now  flying,  our  cannon  are 
now  booming,  and  in  old  Trinity  a  Te 
Deum  imparts  thankful  harmonies  to  the 
busy  hum  about  her  church  walls."  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  two  cities 
also  exchanged  congratulations,  the  New 
York  chamber  recognizing  in  the  new 
highway  an  agent  that  would  not  only 
"  develop  the  resources,  extend  the  com- 
merce, increase  the  power,  exalt  tho  dig- 
nity and  perpetuate  the  unity  of  our  re- 
public, but  in  its  broader  relations,  as  the 
segment  of  a  world-embracing  circle,  di- 
rectly connecting  the  nations  of  Europe 
with  those  of  Asia,  would  materially  facili- 
tate the  enlightened  and  advancing  civil- 
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izatioii  of  our  ago."  The  services  in  Trin 
ity  were  conducted  with  great  solemnity, 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  congregation 
After  prayer,  and  the  reading  o£  a  portion 
of  the  Episcopal  service,  the  organ  pealed 
forth  in  its  grandest  fullnesE  and  majestj , 
and,  as  the  assembly  dispersed,  the  churth 
chimes  added  to  the  joyousnesa  of  the  oc 
casion  by  ringing  out  "  Old  Hundred,"  the 
"Ascension  Carol,"  and  the  national  airf 
In  Philadelphia,  the  authorities  im 
provised  a  celebration  so  suddenly,  that 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  on  Independence 
Hall,  and  at  the  various  flre  stations,  was 
mistaken  for  a  general  alarm  of  fire,  till 
the  news  was  announced.  The  sudden 
flocking  of  the  people  to  the  state-house 
resembled  that  which  followed  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  to 
Grant.  In  many  other  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  union,  the  event  was  cele- 
brated with  great  spirit.  Even  as  far  east 
as  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  jubilee  spirit 
was  carried  out.  The  entice  force  of  work- 
men of  Wason's  car  manufactory  in  that 
city  formed  a  procession,  headed  by  a  band 
and  accompanied  hy  a  battery,  and  marched 
from  the  shops  of  the  company  through 
the  principal  streets,  each  man  bearing 
some  tool  or  implement  of  hia  trade. 
Banners  bearing  '  Our  cars  unite  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific,'  'Four  hundred  car  builders 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road,' '  For  San  Francisco,  connecting  with 
ferry  to  China,'  etc.,  were  conspicuous. 

Returning  to  the  scenes  afc  Omaha,  that 
interesting  and  important  point  on  this 
trans-continental  highway,  the  day  was 
there  observed  by  such  an  outpouring  of 
the  people  as  had  never  before  been 
eijualod.  The  morning  trains  from  the 
west  brought  the  fire  companies  and  the 
masonic  fraternity  from  Fremont,  and 
large  delegations  from  towns  and  settle- 
ments ^  far  west  as  North  Platte.  Be- 
fore noon,  the  streets  were  filled  with  a 
multitude  anxiously  awaiting  the  signal 
from  Capitol  hill,  where  a  park  of  artillery 
was  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
observatory,  to  enable  it  to  fire  a  salute 
the  moment  the  telegraphic    signals  an- 


nounced that  the  last  spike  had  been 
dm  en  A  grand  procession  was  one  of 
the  milked  features  of  the  day ;  and,  at 
about  hilf-past  one,  the  booming  of  one 
bundled  guns,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  bhrieking  of  the  whistles  of  steamers 
ind  locomotives,  proclaimed  that  Omaha 
md  fed,Liamento  were  forever  united  by 
iron  bands,  and  that  now  had  been  opened 
a  highway  from  the  gates  of  the  east  to 
the  realms  of  sunset  itself. 

Thus,  m  the  consummation  of  this 
mightiest  work  of  utility  ever  undertaken 
h\  man,  a  journey  around  the  world  be- 
came a  tour  both  easy  and  brief.  The  city 
of  San  Francisco  could  be  rea'ched  from 
New  York,  in  less  than  seven  days,  run- 
ning time.  Arrived  there,  the  finest 
ocean  steamers  in  the  world,  each  one  of 
some  four  or  five  thousand  tons,  awaited 
the  traveler,  to  take  him,  in  twenty-one 
days,  or  less,  to  Yokohama,  and  thence,  in 
six  days  more,  to  any  part  of  China. 
From  Hong  Kong  to  Calcutta,  required 
some  fourteen  days  hy  several  lines  of 
steamers  touching  at  Singapore,  Ceylon, 
Madras,  or  ports  on  the  coast  of  Burmah. 
From  Calcutta,  a  railroad  runs  far  up  into 
the  north  of  India,  on  the  borders  of 
Cashmere  and  Affghanistan,  and  running 
through  northern  India,  Benares,  Alla- 
habad, etc.  Another  road  intersects  at 
Allahabad,  more  than  six  hundred  miles 
above  Calcutta,  running  some  sis  hundred 
miles  to  Bombay,  where  it  connects  with 
the  overland  route  to  and  from  Egypt,  in 
twelve  or  thirteen  days  by  steamer  and 
rail  from  Bombay  to  Cairo.  From  Cairo, 
almost  any  port  in  Europe  on  the  Medi- 
terranean could  be  reached  in  from  three  to 
five  days,  and  home  again  in  twelve  days 
more,  making  the  actual  traveling  time 
around  the  world  only  seventy-eight  days. 

More  wonderful  still,  a  trans-continental 
train,  which  left  New  York  early  on  the 
morning  of  June  1st,  1876,  reached  San 
Francisco  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  nine, 
June  4th,  in  the  morning ;  thus  accom- 
plishing the  journey  in  eighty-three  hours 
and  twenty  minutes,  without  stoppages 
and  without  accident. 
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NATIONAL    PEACE   JUBILEE   AND    MUSICAL    FESTIVAL, 

IN  BOSTON,  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  RESTORATION 

OF  THE  UNION  OF  THE  STATES. —18 69. 


Ten  Thousand  Singers,  an  Orchestra  of  One  Thousand  Instruments,  and  Tens  of  Thousands  of  Spec- 
tators, in  the  Coliseum,  an  Immense  Building  Erected  for  tlie  Occasion.— Attendance  of  President 
Grant. — Sublime  and  Titepiring  HarmonicB. — Most  Majestic  Musical  Demonstration  of  Modern  Times. 
—Origin  of  the  Jubilee.— P.  8,  Giimore:  His  Zealand  Enthusiasm.— All  Discouragements  Overcome. 
— Magniflcent  Programme.— Splendor  of  (he  Coliseum.— It  Covers  Nearly  Four  Acres,- Inauguration 
Ceremonies.— View  of  the  Audience,- Scene  of  Surpassing  Enchantment.— Beauty  of  the  Decora- 
tion b— Overtures,  Choruses,  Anthems,  Etc.— Parepa  Rosa,  Phillipps,  Ole  Bull.— Their  Professional 
Triumphs.- Zerrahn,  Touijee,  Eichbei^.— The  Famous  "Anvil"  Chorus.— Chiming  the  City  Belis. 
— Novel  Commingling  of  Artillery  with  Music, — Tremendous  Ovation  to  Grant. — Half  a  Million 
People  in  the  City.— Testimonial  to  Mr.  Giimore —Last  Day :  Concert  by  Ten  Thousand  Children. 
— Triumphant  Success  of  the  Jubilee. 


{  OUE  hi  K  1 1 W  elcome  vears  of  pe'ice  had  been  eni  i  ed  by  the  Ameri  in  peoi  le 

b  nee  tie  greatest  of  civil  wir    ever  waged  suddenly    eas  d  ita 

waiting  I  orroiB  by  the  sutrendei  of  the  arrti^    f  Lee  to  Genertl 

Grant  and  that  of  Johnston  to  General  Sherm-m      But  -is  ^  et  no 

3  lal  commemorative  celebration  of  the  momentous  event  had 

tiken  place  in  any  pjjt  of  the  l^nd — except  that  outlurst  of  joy 

and  satisfact  on  m  all  p'^its    with  which  the  final  grounding  if 

A  hippy  local  conception  for  suppljmg  this 

e  extent  wis  thit  of  the  nelllin  wn  organizer  of 

misi(,il  tan  Is  and  leader  of  insttiimental  con  eits  Mr  P   b  Gil 

moie  of  Poston      Hs  pUn   or  programme  was  thnt  of  i  Grand 

Natio  al  Peswe  J  b  lee   n  that  c  ty,  on  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th, 

nd  19tl     f  T  ne  18bJ  — -tl  e  gran  lest  o  tpou    n^    f  sublime  and  patriotic  music,  ever 

he  ird  upon  the  Ame       nc     t  nent      Itwa    to  be  a  demonstration  which,  in  magnitude 

a    I  sple  do     would  re[  resent  the  greatest      u  e  for    ational  rejoicing  which  the  Amer- 

calle  1  upon  to  celebr  te    a  d  in  which  the  glad  i 


f  r  tl 


ted  nat  oi 

return  of  tho  e  bles    ng 
wl  ch  si  0  Id  b    ng  togetl 


tl   0  oh  ut    H  t    I  orders 

re        on   s  n  e  tl  e     lose  of  tl  e 

mony —      |e  t  c  cl  oru  e     antl  e 


g  f  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty, 
h  h  yeais  of  terr  ble  strife  had  withheld; — an  occa- 
I  fraternal  greet  ng  the  leading  men  of  the  republic, 
de  from  ts  i  os  ng  significance  as  the  first  national 
wi  1  o  Id  Uo  be  the  greatest  feast  of  inspiring  har- 
ms of  odor  t  0  1  tary  and  patriotic  < 
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oratorio  and  symphony,  and  the  divinest 
aira  from  Moaart  and  Meyerbeer — ever 
heard  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  choruses,  it  was  further  proposed, 
should  be  performed  by  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  voices,  comprising  the  very  best 
singers  obtainable  j  the  orchestra  to  con- 
sist of  one  thousand  players,  including 
the  leading  ba  d  aim  t  It  llf  1  mu 
cjans  in  the  Un  t  1  Stat  al  a  a  t 
and  powerful  g  n  t  g  tl  w  th  tl 
accompanying  ff  t  fa  till  y  h  ng 
of  bells,  and  otl  Tl        I    1 

to  be  held  in  a      n  m  n  1     um       pa 

tie  of  accomm  d  t  ng  flftj    th       a  d  p 
sons,  and  to  b     magn  fl,    ntly  d       at  1 
with  historical  ea  hi  m      f     tat    and  na 
tional  progres  th    f    m  t    n    f  th 

So  vast  and  n  1  an  u  d  t  k  g  wa 
naturally  look  djn  Itdt      t 

fully,  at  first  ly  t!  e  t  wl  n  t 
unfolded.  On  f  th  w  m  t  f  M 
Gilmore's  frie  d  n  1  ten  ng  t  an  x 
position  of  th  pi  n  mid  Wly 
Gilmore,  that  is  an  idea  fit  for  an  emperor, 
and  it  will  take  an  emperor  to  carry  it 
out."  "  Then,"  laughingly  responded  Mr. 
Gilmore,  "  I  must  become  an  emperor." 
Discouraged  and  ridiculed  by  others,  he 
never  flagged  for  a  moment  in  energetic- 
ally urging  the  co-operation  of  influential 
men  in  behalf  of  hia  plan,  and  gave  wide 
publicity  to  it,  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other.  At  length,  opposition  began 
to  die  away ;  men  of  patriotism  and 
wealth  pledged  themselves  to  the  enter- 
prise;  letters  strongly  endorsing  it  were 
received  ft  om  eminent  officials;  and  prom- 
ises of  participation  freely  flowed  in  from 
musicians  and  musical  societies.  An  as- 
sociation was  now  formed  of  prominent 
gentlemen  conspicuous  in  political,  pro- 
fessional, and  business  circles,  for  thorough 
and  effective  work,  in  forwarding  the  proj- 
ect to  a  speedy  and  complete  consumma- 

Ori  the  29th  of  March,  work  oh  the  great 
building  was  commenced,  and  it  soon  grew 
up  to  its  full  proportions,  majestic  in  size 
and  strength, — the  largest  edifice  that  had 


acted  on  this 


The 


continent. 

size  of  the  building  was  three  hundred 
feet  by  five  hundred ;  the  height  of  its 
roof,  one  hundred  feet,  and  of  its  side 
wails  thirty-six ;  aiid  the  promenade  was 
more  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  length. 
The  interior  was  gorgeously  decorated ; 
folds  of  hlue,  brown  and  gold,  depending 
f  n  tl  galleries,  and  rich  frescoings  and 
many  t  nted  banners  everywhere  meeting 
tl        J  On   the    side   arches,    colossal 

a       1    b  re  up  the  inscription  "  Peace," 
I  the  central  arch  was  the  Song  of 

tl      A     unciation,  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
H    1     t     Peace    on    Earth,    Good    Will 
t         d  Men."     In  the  rear  of  those  arches, 
a  1    flank  of  the  organ,  appeared  me- 
d  11    n       ne  representing  St.  Cecilia,  at- 
t     d  d  bj  heavenly  beings,  who  are  listen- 
g  t     1    r  playing,  and  the  other  repre- 
nt  n     David  and  his  harp.     The  great 
f    w       supported  by    four  ranges  of 
p  11  ghteen   in  each  range.      Those 

wh  h  1  along  the  front  of  the  galleries 
b  ach  the  coat-of-avms  of  a  State  of 

the  Union,  with  flags  rayed  from  it,  and 
an  eagle  above ;  while  on  the  two  central 
ranges  of  pilars  the  banners  bore  the 
colors  of  foreign  nations,  the  portraits  of 
great  composers,  and  other  emblems.  The 
.  main  ceiling  was  hung  with  tri-colored 
streamers,  and  the  faces  of  the  galleries 
were  elegantly  frescoed.  The  end  of  the 
wall  behind  the  spectators  was  also  superb 
in  its  adornments,  including  a  mighty 
Angel  of  Peace,  with  lier  right  hand 
raised,  and  holding  forward  the  symbols 
of  harmony  and  peace,  while  with  her 
left  hand  she  waved  behind  her  the 
sanguinary  implements  of  war.  The  coat- 
of-arnia  of  Massachusetts  and  the  city  seal 
of  Boston  appeai-ed  on  either  flank.  The 
building  covered  some  three  or  four  acres. 
As  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening 
services  approached,  the  interest  in  the 
event  became  intense  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  Boston  was  crowded  as  it 
never  had  beenhefore  by  hosts  of  strangers. 
Everybody  and  everything  wore  a  holiday 
appearance.  Citizens  from  every  State  in 
the  Union  were  thei-e. 
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At  about  three  o'clock  in  tlio  afternoon, 
the  opening  exercises  of  the  celebration 
commenced  as  follows:     Prayer,  by  Eev. 
E.  E.  Hale  ;  address  of  welcome,  by  Mayor 
Shui-tleff;  oration,  by  Hon.  A.  H.  Eice. 
But  it  was    the   masical   feature    of   the 
occasion  for  which  the  tens  of  thousands 
gathered  together  in  that  vast  and  mag- 
nificent   scene   were    anxiously    waiting. 
The  immense  amphitheater,  two  hundred 
feet  in  depth  from  the  front  of  the  orches- 
tra by  three  hundred  feet  in  width,  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  the  ten 
thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  formed 
the    grand  chorus,  and  its   base  or  front 
center  was  occupied  by  the  orchestra  of 
one  thousand  instruments.     Be- 
hind the  orchestra  was  the  big 
drum,  eight  feet  in  diameter  and 
eight    feet    high,   and,    further 
back,  beyond  the  central    seats 
of    the   choir,   rose   the    organ, 
thirty  feet  in  height.     A  look 
at  the   orchestra   from  the    ex- 
treme north  end  of  the  building 
presented  a  sight  witnessed  only 
once  in  a  life-time. 

The  greatest  celebrity  noticed 
14  yet  among  the  musicians  wi"^ 
Oarl  Eosa  iiho  was  seated 
among  the  viohns,  and  beside 
whom  there  wis  1  va*,aiit  chair 
Presently  there  wis  buist  of 
theers,  as  the  tall,  graceful  md 
dignihed  form  of  Ole  Bull  nas 
seen  w  ending  hn  way  don  n  from  the  back 
to  take  his  seat  as  the  leodei  of  the  violin- 
ists. And  now  there  was  a  perfect  torrent 
of  applause,  as  Mr.  Gilmore  advanced  to 
open  the  programme.  It  was  a  proud 
moment  for  him,  as  he  stood  there,  to 
reflect  that  this,  the  greatest  of  musical 
festivals,  sprang  up  under  his  magic  wand. 
Another  warm  welcome  was  in  store  for 
Mr.  Eichberg,  Mr.  Zerrahn,  Mr.  Tourjee, 
Madame  Parepa-Eosa,  Miss  Phillipps,  and 
other  leaders,  as  they  made  their  appear- 

Luther's  great  choral,  "God  is  a  castle 
and  defense,"  began  the  grand  perform- 
ances,   and    as,  in    magnificent   strength 


and  beauty,  the  vast  volume  of  pure  sound 
arose  from  tea  thousand  voices  and  a 
thousand  instruments,  the  grandeur  of  the 
effect  was  indescribable.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded the  Tannhauser  overture,  exciting 
and  entrancing  the  senses  and  filling  the 
soul  with  weird  and  peculiar  pleasure  ;  and 
then  came  the  "  Gloria,"  from  Mozart's 
Twelfth  Mass.  In  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria," 
Madame  Parepa-Eosa  made  her  appear- 
ance as  the  first  soloist  of  the  jubilee. 
She  was  clad  in  faultless  white,  and  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  ovation.  The  accom- 
paniment of  two  hundred  chosen  violins, 
led  by  Bull,  Carl  Eosa,  Schultze,  Suck, 
Meisel,  Eichberg,  and  others,  began  sweet- 


ly, thrillingly,  and  tenderly,  adding  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  audience.  Suddenly  a  note, 
clear,  sublime,  and  heard  above  all  else  and 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  hall,  began  the 
"Ave  Maria,"  which  the  prima  donna  sang 
with  matchless  skill.  In  this,  as  also  in 
the  beautiful  "  Inflammatua,"  she  was  en- 
cored with  a  fervor  such  as  no  woman  ever 
saw  manifested  by  an  audience  before. 
The  scene  was  enchanting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of 
the  concert,  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner  " 
was  given  with  grand  and  overpowering 
effect,  producing  the  wildest  excitement 
in  the  audience.  The  choral  combinations 
of  the  parts  used  in  the  piece  were  very 
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ingenious,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
aid  of  a  great  military  tand,  of  an  immense 
drum  corps,  and  of  artillery,  was  given  to 
the  choius,  orchestra  and  organ.  The 
artillery  firing,  by  means  of  electricity, 
was  a  novel  and  most  striking  feature  in 
this  piece,  as  was  also  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  of  the  city  in  unison,  from  the  tele- 
graph stand. 

In  the  second  part,  the  "Hymn  of 
Praise,"  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Dr. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  and  set  to  the  music  of 
Keller's  American  Hymn,  was  the  first 
piece,  and  was  beautifully  and  nobly  exe- 
cuted. After  this  came  Bossini's  overture 
to  William  Tell,  the  performance  of  which 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  sublimest  orches- 
tral rendering  ever  given  in  America — 
true,  wonderful,  and  lovely,  revealing  in 
moat  remarkable  beauty,  the  noble  melo7 
dies  and  harmonies  of  the  composition. 
After  the  "  Coronation  March,"  from  Mey- 
erbeer, came  the  "  Anvil  Chorus  "  from 
"  n  Trovatore,"  producing  a  tremendous 
sensation  among  the  audience  and  receiv- 
ing an  uproarious  encore.  The  pictur- 
esque hundred  firemen,  in  black  pants,  red 
shirts,  and  white  caps,  did  their  duty 
admirably,  beating  their  anvils  with  fine 
effect,  and  with  such  precision  as  not  to 
miss  a  note  amid  the  rapid  cadences  which 
the  orchestra  gave  with  such  force.  "  My 
Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  with  the  same 
novel  accessories  as  the  "  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  concluded  the  first  daj'^s  concert 
most  appropriately,  the  audience  joining 
in  the  last  stanza  with  magnificent  effect. 
The  hundred  anvils  were  ranged  in  four 
rows,  extending  from  near  the  front  of  the 
platform  to  the  back  of  the  orchestra  stage. 
No  words  can  adequately  describe  the 
transporting  effect  of  this  first  day's  per- 
formance upon  the  thousands  assembled 
under  that  vast  roof.  A  distinguished 
gentleman  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
bis  wife,  at  the  close  of  the  concert ; 
"Nothing  like  it  in  a  life-time.  Will 
make  any  sacrifice  to  have  you  here  Thurs- 
day.    Come  by  express  train." 

The  second  day  of  the  jubilee  was  ren- 
dered still  more  exciting  and  memorable 


by  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  nation.  General  Grant.  The  popular 
success  of  the  great  national  festival  prov- 
ed, under  these  circumstances,  absolutely 
enormous.  The  Common  was  covered  with 
people,  and  the  streets  were  so  crowded 
that  motion  was  almost  impossible.  The 
military  marched  with  much  difficulty 
along  a  portion  of  the  route,  and  around 
the  coliseum  the  mass  of  people  became  so 
dense  all  day,  that  it  was  difficult  to  ap- 
proach the  doors.  Many  of  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  were  even  forcedto  lock  their 
doors,  to  keep  out  the  hungry  multitude 
whom  they  could  not  supply. 

A  constant  ovation  attended  the  presi- 
dent's reception  until  he  reached  the 
coliseum,  and  there  he  found  acres  of 
humanity  waiting  his  entrance.  The  par- 
lor to  which  the  illustrious  guest  was  con- 
ducted exhibited  most  elegant  taste,  in 
keeping  with  all  the  appointments  of  the 
magnificent  edifice  throughout.  The  walls 
were  tinted  and  paneled  in  fresco ;  dra^ 
pery,  and  lace  curtains,  and  cornices  en- 
riched the  windows ;  beautiful  carpeting 
covered  the  floor ;  splendid  sets  of  black 
walnut  furniture  were  provided  ;  and  then 
there  were  rustic  baskets  filled  with  the 
choicest  cut  flowers  suspended  from  nu- 
merous points,  elegant  and  spacious  mir- 
rors and  choice  paintings  hung  upon  the 
walls,  and  superb  works  of  art  contributed 
to  the  admirable  tout  ensemble  of  the 
apartment.  Here  the  distinguished  guest 
received  the  courtesies  of  the  originator  of 
the  jubilee  and  his  colleague,  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  the  audience  hall. 

As  the  president  passed  down  the  cen- 
ter aisle  of  the  building  to  his  seat,  arm 
in  arm  with  Governor  Claflin,  followed  by 
Admirals  Farragut  and  Hudson,  Commo- 
dore Winslow,  Secretary  Eoutwell,  Mayor 
Shurtleff,  and  others,  the  vast  assembly 
started  to  their  feet  as  if  by  one  common 
impulse,  and  while  the  hero  stood,  hat  in 
hand,  bowing  to  the  mighty  throng,  a 
cheer  teent  up  from  sixty  thousand  voices, 
and  filled  the  far-extended  structure,  like 
the  mighty  roar  of  the  ocean.  For  full 
five  tai antes  were  these  cheers  continued 
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from  audiencu  and  cliorus  and  orchestra, 
iu?:;onipanied  bj'  the  waving  of  thousands 
of  handkerchiefs  in  the  hands  of  fair 
women.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of 
unparalJeled  enthusiasm,  the  powerful  or 
gan  tliundered  forth  the  fctrajns  of  "  &ee 
the  Conquering  Hero  Lomes  "  and  then, 
as  the  music  progressed,  at  a  signtl  from 
Mr.  Gilmoro's  baton,  ten  thousand  bon]i 
in  colossal  chorus,  gave  voice  to  the  words 
of  that  welcoming  anthem  The  clim-^T 
of  the  Week  of  Festival  was  now  fuily 
reached. 

In  compliment  to  the  president,  the 
"  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  introduced 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  progiimme  , 
and  to  this  was  added  the  "Anvil  Chorus,'- 
with  the  original  one  hundred  anvils  and 
the  one  hundred  red-shirted  firemen  to 
beat  them — and  this,  with  the  adjuncts  of 
cannon  and  hells,  threw  the  audience  into 
a  frenzy  of  rapturous  delight.     There  was 

on  the  day  previous,  hut  the  president 
appeared  to  prefer  the  more  popular  patri- 
otic airs,  and  the  firing  of  guns  by  elec- 
tricity appeared  to  interest  him  much. 
This  battery  of  Parrott  guns,  placed  im- 
mediately within  the  coliseum,  were  ma- 
nipulated in  front  of  the  conductor'a  stand, 
the  process  being  that  of  touching,  at  the 
projter  moment,  the  keys  of  an  electrical 
inatmment,  to  which  the  guns  were  con- 
nected by  wires,  precisely  as  the  keys  of 
an  organ  or  piano  are  struck,  when  har- 
mony in  the  measurement  of  time  is  de- 
manded. 

With  evident  satisfaction,  the  president 
listened  to  Parepa-Eosa,  as  she  sang 
Handel's  "  Let  the  Bright  Seraphim." 
Without  the  faintest  appearance  of  effort, 
she  sang  as  clearly  and  brilliantly  as  if  in 
a  concert  room  of  ordinary  dimensions,  the 
clear  sounds  of  her  imperial  voice  sweep- 
ing throughout  the  galleries  and  corri- 
dors in  trompet-like  tones.  The  audience 
was  electrified.  Not  only  spectators,  but 
the  twelve  thousand  choristers  and  one 
thousand  performers,  rose  and  vehemently 
cheered  or  waved  their  handkerchiefs. 
Anotlier  splendid  vocal  triumph  was  that 


achieved  by  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  in 
the  singing  of  Mozart's  aria  from  the 
Clemenza  di  Tito  The  choius,  '  Gloij  to 
God  m  the  Inghewt,  peace  on  earth  pood 
will  to  men'  nas  another  of  the  pcrfoim 
ances  Hardly  w  as  it  finished,  v,  hen 
another—  And  the  glory  ot  the  Loid 
shall  be  re^  eaJed  ' — was  taken  up  by  the 
thousand  altos,  and  echoed  by  the  basses 
and  soprinos  until  the  hall  rung  Noth- 
ing m  the  whole  range  of  music  lould  be 
more  thunderous  and  intense  than  the 
concluding  atiams  o±  this  chorus  The 
choius  from  Mendelssohn,  'He  watching 
o^er  Israel,  sluml  era  not  nor  sleeps  '  had 
an  almost  divme  pathos  and  melody  The 
great  swaying  grandeur  ot  "America " 
impressed  the  chief  magistrate  deeply.  As 
he  left  the  building,  salvos  of  artillery 
broke  upon  the  air,  fired  in  unison  with 
the  last  chords  of  the  strains  of  music  and 
the  rounds  of  cheers. 

Mr.  Gilmore's  programme  for  the  third 
day  consisted  of  popular  and  patriotic 
music,  such  as  kept  the  vast  crowd  in  a 
continual  furore  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. The  first  piece,  the  overture  to 
Auber's  "  Pra  Diavolo,"  was  splendidly 
played  by  the  full  orchestra  of  upward  of 
one  thousand,  and  a  novel  and  very  pleas- 
ing effect  was  produced  by  placing  fifty 
trumpets,  or  cornets,  on  the  solo  trumpet 
part,  the  matchless  Axbuckle  being  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  Luther's  grand  old 
choral,  "  The  Judgment  Hymn,"  was 
given  by  the  full  chorus,  with  full  orches- 
tral and  organ  accompaniment.  The  next 
performance  was  the  "  Peace  Festival 
March,"  composed  for  the  occasion  hy 
Signer  Janotta.  It  was  performed  hy  the 
grand  orchestra  and  military  band  com- 
bined, and  was  a  niagniflcent  success, 
Madame  Parepa-Eosa  next  rendered  an 
aria  from  "Eobert  le  Diable;"  and  the 
Anvil  Chorus,  and  "  Overture  Triomphale" 
on  the  American  national  air  "  Hail  Co- 
lumbia," composed  for  the  festival  by  C. 
C.  Converse,  closed  the  first  part  of  the 
programme.  The  second  part  included 
the  "Prince  Frederick"  march,  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  a  cornet  solo  by  Av- 
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buckle,  "The  Harp  that  once  through 
Tara's  Halls,"  the  overture  to  Plotow's 
"  Stradella,"  and  the  "  One  Hundredth 
Psalm."  The  whole  audience  joined  in 
the  last  verse  of  the  psalm,  and  the  accom- 
paniment eQmptised  the  organ,  orchestra, 

In  the  evening,  a  Jubilee  Ball  was 
given  in  the  coliseum,  which  was  an 
immense  success.  A  dancing  hall  of  colos- 
sal proportions  was  provided,  and  the 
coliseum  presented  a  more  magnificent 
appearance  under  the  effect  of  fifty  tbou- 


superb,  —  the   largest   ball,    indeed,    ever 
known  in  this  country, 

A  purely  classical  programme  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  fourth  day,  and  the  highest 
expectations  of  success  were  fully  realized. 
Complete  in  its  artistic  results,  no  heartier 
enthusiasm  was  displayed  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  festival  than  that  which  followed 
the  various  choral  and  orchestral  selections 
of  this  day.  Among  the  performances 
were  the  "Gloria"  from  the  Twelfth  Mass, 
the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  "Achieved  is 
the  Glorious  Work,"  the  "  Prayer  "  from 


1.  rW''"!" 


sand  gas-lights,  than  in  the  day  time.  The 
decorations  were  thrown  out  boldly,  while 
the  rich  toilets  of  the  ladies  heightened 
the  general  enchantment  of  the  scene. 
The  order  of  dances  was  twenty-two  in 
number,  and  the  ball  opened  promptly  at 
half-past  nine,  Mr.  Gilniore  waving  the 
baton.  The  orchestra  was  made  up  of  a 
dance  and  promenade  band,  the  former 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gil  mo  re,  and 
the  latter  under  Mr.  Harvey  B.  Dodworth, 
of  New  'York.  Ten  thousand  persons  were 
present,  and  the  affair  was  in  all  respects 


Moses  in  Egypt,  etc.  The  choral,  "  To 
God  on  High,"  and  "  Sleepers  wakp,  a 
voice  is  calling,"  were  both  sung  almost 
perfectly,  showing,  magnificently,  their 
solid  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  purely 
instrumental  performances,  Weber's  "Ju- 
bilee "  overture,  and  the  Fifth  Symphony 
of  Beethoven,  were  rendered  in  the  most 
majestic  style.  Miss  Phillipps  gave  Han- 
del's beautiful  "Lascia  chio  pianga"  in 
the  most  finished  and  graceful  manner,  so 
that  the  audience  were  excited  to  the  very 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  an  encore 
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waa  r  ptu        ly    1 

durin},  th         t    m 
clieere  1      Th 
form,    w  th   1 
Jewell     S 


1  d      Mr.  George 

1  t    tl  e  audience, 

1  d  was  loudly 

I         n   the   plat- 

G  Claflin  and 

S  m  iid   Wilson, 


Genet  1  B  It  <I  H  1  j  Bishop  Simp- 
son, D  L  11  M  ,  and  ther  distin- 
guished guests. 

Saturday  waa  the  fifth  and  laat  day  of 
this  grandest  musical  festival  of  modern 
times.  Ten  thousand  school  children, 
their  innocent  voices  pouring  forth  a  flood 
of  sweet  and  simple  song,  constituted  the 
great  attraction  of  the  day  Clad  1 1  white 
dresses,  with  red  and  hlue  ribbons  tlio 
appearance  of  the  girls  was  tharming  m 
the  extreme.  It  was  the  largest  chorus 
of  children  ever  brought  together  m  the 
world,  and  the  concourse  of  spectators  was 
vast.  Chorals  three  p'jrt  songs  national 
airs,  etc.,  were  performed  with  gieat  skill 
and  power  by  the  juvenile  songster's  elicit 
ing  unbounded  applause  H  ill  Oolum 
bia,"  and  "Now  the  twilight  softly  steil 
ing,"  were  exquisitely  rendered  Briiiley 
Eichards's  song  So  merrily  over  the 
ocean  spray,"  was  one  ol  the  most  telling 
features  of  the  lay  the  solo  was  sustained 
by  five  hundred  pipils  of  the  girla  high 
and  normal  scl  ool  and  the  chorus  by  all 
the    children.  God    is    a   Castle  an  1 

Defense"  was  given  with  fine  effect  and 
Ole  Bull's  marvelous  skill  as  a  violiniBt 
was  displayed  in  the  lolo  A  Mother  s 
Prayer."  The  orchestri  plajed  the  over 
ture  to  "  Willi-ini  Tell  and  the  corona 
tion  march  from  The  Prophet  Madame 
Rosa  repeated  Let  the  Bright  Serd 
phim,"  with  Mi  Arhuckle  a  a  compini 
ment.  A  duet  Qui'm  eit  homo  sung 
by  Madame  Rosa  and  M  as  Phillipps  was 
a  performance  long  to  bo  remembered 
During  the  intermission  Mi  Gilmore  was 
called  from  the  or  hestra  to  the  ed  tors 
room,  where  Mr  Carl  &^Itner  ot  PhiH 
delphia,  presented  to  him  a  moss^e  goll 
watch,  of  great  elegance  m  1  cost  ind  i 
Iieavy  gold  chain  as  a,  testimon  il  f  le 
spect  and  regarlfrom  the  membeis  of  the 
orchestra.      The   g  ft  wii  entiiel>    une^. 


pected  to  Mr.  Gilmore,  who  made  a  fitting 
response.  The  "  Russian  National  Hymn," 
with  words  of  welcome  to  President  Grant, 
was  executed  in  a  manner  that  showed  tlie 
excellent  vocal  culture  of  the  children ; 
and  the  concert  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
singing,  in  grand  chorus,  the  One  Hun- 
dreth  Psalm. 

To  say  that  the  efforts  and  anticipations 
of  those  who  originated  the  National  Peace 
Jubilee  and  Musical  Pestival  were  crown- 
ed with  triumphant  success,  from  first  to 
last,  is  but  uttering  the  simple  truth.  It 
was  a  mighty  conception,  and  the  result 
was  thp  greatest  musical  event  in  the  hia- 
toiy  ff  n  odern  times.  The  very  first 
daj  a  performances  were  so  satisfying  and 
so  enthusiastically  received,  as  to  render 
the  sue  ceding  efforts  comparatively  easy 
and  sure  From  the  opening  to  the  clos- 
ing performance,  the  rapturous  excitement 
and  delight  continued  without  abatement. 
At  times  it  rose  to  almost  wild  delirium. 
The  audience  and  the  performers  seemed 
to  he  actuated  by  one  impulse  of  magnetic 
ferv  r  Unquestionably,  the  great  musical 
artiste  w  as  Madame  Parepa-Rosa,  who 
gamed  ne  v  triumphs  every  day.  Even 
the  musicians,  when  she  came  to  the  last 
notes  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner," 
where  in  capacity  of  voice  she  almost 
rnaled  Jenny  Liud,  laid  down  their  in- 
stiuments  and  gazed  in  wonder.  Her 
puie  lull  and  resonant  notes  seemed  to 
tiiumph  over  walls  and  roof,  and  to  fill  all 
si-'itewith  tangible  and  enchanting  mel- 
oJy 

General  Grant's  presence  gave  magnif- 
icent eclat  to  the  occasion.  Fully  half  a 
m  Ihon  people  were  in  the  city  on  that 
da^  and  the  rush  to  the  coliseum  was  ter- 
rific there  being  fifty  thousand  persons 
outside  ot  the  building,  unable  to  obtain 
admih  ion  Hours  before  the  time  of  (he 
oncert  orders  had  to  he  issued  prohibit- 
ing the  further  sale  of  tickets ;  and,  almost 
as  'soon  as  the  performances  commenced, 
every  dooi  was  closed,  secured  by  iron 
clamjs  and  guarded  by  the  police.  Those 
tt  I  o  ar  n  ed  late,  holders  of  season  tickets, 
[  urcl  ^sera  of  single  day  tickets  bought  of 
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the  speculators  at  a  great  price,  members 
of  parties  whose  friends  were  already 
inside,  even  journalists  with  their  tickets 
and  badges,  were  firmly  refused  admission. 
General  Grant  surveyed  the  vast  and  brill- 
iant mass  of  humanity  with  evidently 
greater  interest  than  that  with  which  he 
listened  to  the  music  Indeed,  it  was 
well  known  that,  among  his  many  fine 
qualities,  a  taste  foi  this  divine  art  was 
not  included.  When,  therefore,  General 
Underwood  called  upon  General  Sherman, 
on  the  morning  before  the  president's 
departure  for  Boston,  General  Sherman 
said,  "Taking  Grant  off  to  that  drum 
match,  are  you,  Underwood  ? "  "  Yea, 
general,  and  I  am  very  sorry  you  cannot 
join  us."  "Well,"  responded  Sherman, 
"  it  IS  a  kind  of  disappointment,  you  know, 
because  I  can  appreciate  those  things ; 
but  the  President !  bless  your  soul,  he'il 
be  hored  to  death  I  And,  worse  than  all 
that,  he  has  no  ear  for  music.  Why,  do 
you  know  that  Grant  actually  couldn't  tell 
the  difference  between  Yankee  Doodle  and 
Zip  Coon  ?  "  On  his  way  from  Boston, 
the  evening  after  his  attendance  at  the 
coliseum.  President  Grant  was  asked  how 
he  liked  the  discharge  of  artillery  during 
the  performances  that  afternoon  He  re- 
plied that,  in  his  opinion,  "the  firing  nia 
the  best  part  of  the  music  I  " 

Much  of  the  sustaining  character  of  the 
choruses  was  due  to  the  admirable  adapt- 
edness  of  the  organ  to  the  occasion  Its 
tones  were  heard  and  felt  clear  over  and 
through  the  host  of  voices  and  mstru 
ments  ;  at  times  it  seemed  to  overshadow 
all,  and  its  thunder  tones  shook  the  whole 
vast  building.  It  had  but  a  single  man 
ual,  besides  the  pedals  and  sub  bass,  but 
was  capable  of  all  desirable  combinations, 
and  was  an  organ  complete  of  itself  Ee 
peated  experiments  were  necessary  to  get 
pipes  of  sufficient  compass  as  well  as  ex- 
cellence, and  the  result  was  the  production 
of  an  instrument  which,  for  volume  of 
sound,  could  not  be  surpassed  hy  a  union 
of  the  four  largest  organs  in  Boston.  This 
power  was  due  not  only  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  tubes,  but  to  the  immense  pressure 


of  air  brought  to  bear  on  them — four  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  chief  element  of 
strength  was  the  tuba  niirabilis  stop  — 
found  in  but  two  other  organs  in  the 
whole  country.  There  were  twelve  com- 
plete sounding  stops,  with  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pipes  connected.  The  instru- 
ment was  twenty-two  feet  broad  and  thirty 
feet  high. 

Another  of  the  wonders  of  this  wonder- 
ful week  was  the  monster  bass  drum — the 
heads  measuring  nearly  eight  feet  ea«h  in 
diameter,  made  from  the  hides  of  two 
mammoth  oxen,  which  had  been  exhibited 
through  the  country  during  several  years 
past.  On  each  head  was  the  motto,  "  Let 
us  have  Peace."  The  drum  was  about 
three  feet  through  from  head  to  head, 
and  the  lim  was  painted  red,  white 
and  blue.  It  was  thoroughly  perfect  in 
all  its  parts,  and,  being  the  largest  drum 
in  the  world  —  for  no  larger  one  could 
be  made,  without  using  the  hides  of 
elephants  for  the  heads  —  created  a  de- 
cided sensation. 

Whatever  deficiencies  or  shortcomings 
a  critical  eye  may  have  detected  in  any  of 
the  various  features  cbaraeterizing  so  stu- 
pendous an  undertaking,  it  was  almost 
univeisally  pronounced  a  great  success, 
realizing,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  patri- 
otit,  wish  of  the  projector  and  his  associ- 
ates, that  the  lestoration  of  Peace  through- 
out the  land  shculd  be  celebrated  by  one 
of  the  most  imposing  national  gatherings 
evei  assembled  m  any  land  ;  and  that  the 
return  of  kindl\  feeling  and  the  prepetua- 
tion  of  National  Unity,  should  be  sealed 
by  the  giandest  outburst  of  sublime  and 
mspiiing  hirmony  that  had  ever  fallen 
upon  human  ears.  The  management  of 
the  whole  affaii  was  such  as  to  command 
the  highest  praise. 

The  monster  entertainment  known  as 
"The  World's  Peace  Jubilee  and  Inter- 
national Musical  Pestival,"  was  opened  in 
Boston,  June  17,  1872,  and  continued, 
with  varying  performances,  which  were 
attended  by  multitudes  of  people,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  until  July  4th.  The 
chorus  numbered  twenty  thousand  voices, 
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embracing  one  hundred  and  sixty -five 
musical  societies  from  the  different  states, 
Irnt  principally  from  New  England.  The 
orchestra  parts  numbered  about  two  thou- 
sand, including  twenty-seven  brass  bands, 
beside    the  foreign  military  bands,  the 


United  States  marine  band,  the  Em- 
peror William's  comet  quartet,  British 
Grenadier  band,  Strauss's  orchestra,  and 
such  renowned  virtuosos  as  Madame  Ara- 
bella Goddard,  Peschka-Leutner,  Euders- 
dorff,  etc. 


by  Google 


OVII. 
BTJBNING   OF  THE  OITT  .OF  OHIOAGO,  ILL.,  THE   OOM- 
MEROIAL  METBOPOLIS  OP  THE  NORTH- 
WEST.—ISTl. 


Most  Destructive  Conflagration  in  the  History  of  CivilizeS  Nations. — A  Thirty  Hours'  Tornado  of  Fire 
in  all  Directions. — Vast  Billows  of  Inextinguishable  Flame. — Upwards  of  T«o  Thousand  Acres,  or 
Seventy-three  Milea  of  Streets,  with  17,450  Buildings,  Destroyed :  Loss,  8200,000,000.— Ignoble  Ori- 
gin of  the  Fire.— Fatal  Mistake  of  a  Policeman. — Combustibles  all  Around.— A  Strong  Gale  Prevail- 
ing.— Frightful  Kapidjty  of  the  Flames, — Destruction  of  the  Water- Works  -—Stores  and  Warehouses 
Swept  Away.— Palaces  and  Hovels  a  Comnlon  Prey.— Engines  Sent  from  Seven  Slates.— The  Mid- 
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dMonUy  October  eighth  and  ninth  1871  there 

Ch  cigo  the  great  commer  la]  metropolis  of  the 

a  fire  unparalleled  m  the  history  of  the  norld 

«! —   j^^^^  xhe  fire  or  gmitod  in  a  small  ftame  atiuctnre  m  the  rear  of 

'^     "  No    137  DeK  -ven  street  used  as  a  cow  i table       Ifviasdis 

covered  at  aboafc  Lolfpxst  nme  o  clock  in  the  evening,  bj  a  policeman,  when  it  was 

very  small,  and  who,  hoping  to  estinguiah  it  without  sounding  an  alarm,  set  himself  to 
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work  to  do  so, — a  fatal  miscalculation,  as 
the  result  soon  proved.  A  strong  south- 
westerly wind  was  blowing  at  the  time ; 
no  rain  had  fallen  for  several  weeks  previ- 
ous ;  and  consequently  all  combustible 
matter  was  prepared  for  ready  ignition. 
It  was  also  a  portion  of  the  city  occupied 
by  the  poorer  classes,  principally  Bohe- 
mian emigrant  families,  and  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  several  planing  mills,  shingle 
miiis,  and  factories,  had  collected  a  large 
quantity  of  shavings  from  these  places, 
and  stored  them  in  the  basements  and 
yards  of  their  premises  for  winter  use. 

All  the  fire  apparatus  of  the  city  was 
brought  into  requisition,  and,  considering 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  the  cour- 
age and  energy  of  the  firemen  could  not 
be  surpassed.  They  had  just  passed 
through  a  severe  fire  twenty-four  hours 
previous,  and  part  of  the  companies  had 
loft  the  scene  of  the  Saturday  night  fire 
but  a  few  hours,  when  they  were  again 
called,  exhausted  with  hard  labor,  to  this 
fearful  scene. 

The  flames  shot  with  frightful  rapidity 
from  house  to  house  and  from  board-yard 
to  board-yard,  all  human  means  appearing 
utterly  powerless  to  stay  their  progress. 
On  they  went,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
covering  a  space  of  two  or  three  blocks  in 
width,  until  the  burnt  district  of  the  pre- 
vious night's  fire  was  reached,  and  this 
served  the  purpose  of  preventing  their 
farther  spread  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  Sweeping  every  thing  in  their 
course,  up  to  the  locality  named,  the 
fiames  leaped  across  the  river,  and  vio- 
lently communicated  with  the  buildings 
there.  Quickly  they  traveled  north;  de- 
vouring everything  as  they  went,  until 
that  section  of  the  south  division  which 
embraced  nearly  all  the  grandest  struct^ 
ures  and  thoroughfares  was  reached,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  encouragement  to 
farther  efforts  to  save  the  city  from  its 
fiery  doom.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
first  public  buildings  reached  by  the  fire 
was  the  water-works ;  this  cut  off  the 
water  supply,  rendering  the  fire 
ment  useless. 


The  awful  gale  which  prevailed  filled 
the  air  with  live  coals,  and  hurled  to  an 
immense  distance,  in  every  direction,  blaz- 
ing brands  and  boards,  —  a  widespread 
besom  of  furious  destruction.  All  of  the 
leading  banks  of  the  city,  several  of  the 
stone  church  edifices,  costly  and  elegant 
in  the  extreme;  the  beautiful  railroad 
depot  of  the  Michigan  Southern  and  the 
Kock  Island  railway  companies,  also  that 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Michigan 
Central  railroads ;  the  court-house  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce ;  the  Sherman,  Tre- 
mont,  Briggs,  Palmer,  Bigelow,  Metropol- 
itan, and  several  other  hotels,  as  well  aa 
the  gigantic  Pacific,  which  was  in  process 
of  construction ;  all  the  great  newspaper 
establishments ;  the  Crosby  opera-house, 
McVicker's  theater,  and  every  other  prom- 
inent place  of  amusement;  the  post-of6ce, 
telegraph  offices,  Farwell  hall,  the  mag- 
nificent Drake-Farwell  block,  the  stately 
dry  goods  palaces  of  J.  V.  Harwell  &  Co., 
Field,  Leiter  &  Co.,  scores  of  elegant  resi- 
dences in  Wabash  and  Michigan  avenues, 
numbers  of  elevators  in  which  were  stored 
millions  of  bushels  of  grain ;  in  fact,  all 
that  the  baud  of  man  had  fashioned  or 
reared  was  completely  swept  away,  as  the 
fire  madly  rushed  to  the  north. 

With  tremendous  force,  the  mighty  and 
uncontrollable  element,  rushing  to  the 
main  channel  of  the  river,  near  its  en- 
trance into  Lake  Michigan,  consumed  the 
bridges,  and  attacked  the  north  division 
with  relentless  fury.  All  day,  on  Mon- 
day, and  through  the  succeeding  night,  it 
waged  its  work  of  devastation,  advancing, 
with  wonderful  speed,  from  block  to  block, 
and  from  street  to  street,  over  a  vast  sur- 
face, sparing  scarcely  anything.  The 
destruction  of  palatial  residences  and  mag- 
nificent churches  continued,  while  stores 
and  dwellings  by  the  hundreds,  together 
with  the  costly  water-works,  the  north  side 
gas-works,  Rush  medical  college,  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  railway  depot,  sev- 
eral immense  breweries,  coal  yards,  lum- 
ber yards,  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  various  kinds,  and  in  great 
numbers,  yielded  to  the  resistless  enemy. 
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By  midnight,  nearly  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  city  had  been  aroused,  and  tlie 
streets,  for  an  immense  distance  surround- 
ing the  scene  of  the  disaster,  were  thronged 
with  excited,  swaying  humanity,  and  with 
all  descriptions  of  vehicles,  pressed  into 
service  for  the  hasty  removal  of  hoasehold 
goods  and  personal  effects ;  loading  and 
unloading,  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where, was  going  on  in  prorniscnoua  con- 
fusion. Invalids  and  cripples  were  car- 
ried away  on  improvised  ambulances ; 
aged  women  and  helpless  infants  were 
hastily  borne  to  places  of  supposed  safety ; 
people  who  were  .utterly  overcome  with 
excitement  and  fatigue  were  seen  sleeping 
on  lounges,  trunks  and  tables,  in  the 
street ;  and  empty  houses  were  forcibly 
broken  open  and  taken  possession  of  hy 
homeless  wanderers,  made  desperate  by  the 
awful  surroundings. 

One  of  the  most  fearfully  thrilling 
scenes  of  the  great  conflagration,  as  nar- 
rated, occurred  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  north  division.  When  it  became  ap- 
parent that  ail  hope  of  saving  the  city  was 
lost,  after  the  flames  had  pushed  down  to 
the  main  branch  of  the  river,  the  citizens 
of  the  north  side,  who  were  over  to  see  the 
main  theater  of  the  Are,  thought  it  time 
to  go  over  to  their  own  division,  and  save 
what  they  could.  Accordingly,  they  beat 
a  rapid  retreat  toward  the  tunnel  and 
bridges.  The  former  of  these  thorough- 
fares was  impassable  at  three  o'clock. 
Clark  street  had  not  been  opened  for  some 
time,  and  State  street  was  in  a  blaae  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Eush  street  bridge 
proved  to  be  the  only  means  of  getting 
away  from  the  south  side,  and  over  that 
bridge  the  affrighted  fugitives  poured  in 
thousands.  Their  flight  was  not  quicker 
than  was  the  advance  of  the  flames.  The 
latter  jumped  the  river  with  miraculous 
swiftness,  and  ran  along  the  northern  sec- 
tion like  lightning.  So  rapid  was  the 
march  of  the  fiery  element,  driven  by  the 
heavy  gale,  that  the  people  were  glad 
enough  to  escape  unscathed.  Everything 
was  abandoned.  Horses  and  wagons  were 
used  merely  as  a  means  of  flight,     Few 


persons  in  the  direct  course  of  the  fire 
thought  about  saving  anything  but  their 
lives  and  those  of  their  families,  such  were 
the  speed,  and  power,  and  omnipresence  of 
the  destroyer.  Having  reached  Chicago 
avenue,  the  conflagration  took  an  eastward 
turn,  and  cut  off  from  flight  northward  all 
who  remained  in  the  unburned  section  ly- 
ing between  Dearborn  street  and  the  lake. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  district  flattered 
themselves  that  their  homes  might  escape 
the  general  destruction.  But  the  gale 
changed  its  course  in  a  few  minutes  more 
toward  the  east,  and  the  entire  quarter  of 
the  city  specified  became  a  frightful  pen, 
having  a  wall  of  fire  on  three  sides  and  the 
fierce  rolling  lake  on  the  other. 

And  now  a  scene  transpired,  which,  as 
described,  was  scarcely  ever  equaled. 
The  houses  were  abandoned  in  all  haste. 
Into  wagons  were  thrown  furniture,  cloth- 
ing, and  bedding.  Mothers  caught  up 
their  infants  in  their  arms.  Men  dragged 
along  the  aged  and  helpless,  and  the  en- 
tire horror-stricken  multitude  beat  their 
course  to  the  sands.  It  was  a  hegira 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Even  the  homes  of  the  dead  were  sought 
for  as  food  by  the  all-devouring  element ; 
for,  after  ravaging  to  the  limits  of  the 
city,  and  with  the  wind  dead  against  it, 
the  fire  caught  the  dried  grasses,  ran  along 
the  fences,  and  in  a  moment  covered  in  a 
burning  glory  the  Catholic  cemetery  and 
the  grassy  stretches  of  Lincoln  park. 
The  marbles  over  the  graves  craa^.hed  and 
baked,  and  fell  in  gldwing  embers  on  the 
hot  turf.  Flames  shot  up  from  the  rest- 
ing places  of  the  dead,  and  the  living  fugi- 
tives, screaming  with  terror,  made,  for  a 
moment,  one  of  the  ghastliest  spectacles 
ever  beheld.  The  receiving-vault,  solidly 
built,  and  shrouded  by  foliage,  fell  under 
the  terrific  fiame,  and  the  corpses  dropped 
or  burst  from  the  coffins,  as  the  fire  tore 
through  the  walls  of  the  frightful  charnel- 
house. 

On  the  fire  obtaining  strong  and  over- 
powering headway,  the  flames  seemed  to 
go  in  all  directions ;  in  some  places,  like 
huge  waves,  dashing  to  and  fro,  leaping 
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up  and  down,  turning  and  twisting,  and 
pouring,  now  and  tiien,  a  vast  column  of 
smoke  and  blaae  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
air,  lilfe  a  solid,  perpendicular  shaft  of 
molten  metal.  In  other  places,  it  would 
dart  out  long  streaks  or  soi^entine  shapes, 
which  swooped  down  over  the  blazing  path 
into  some  of  the  yefc  unhurnt  huildings, 
which  seemed  pierced,  and  kindled  instan- 
taneously. There  were  also  billows  of 
flame,  that  rolled  along  like  water,  utterly 
submerging  everything  in  their  course. 
Here  and  there,  when  some  lofty  building 
became  sheeted  in  flame,  the  walls  would 
weaken  and  waver  like  india-rubber ;  they 
sometimes  swayed  almost  across  the  street, 
and  immediately  fell  with  a  direful  crash  ; 
a  momentary  darkness  followed,  and  then 
fresh  glares  of  light  from  a  newly  kindled 
fire.  The  kerosene-oil  stores  made  an 
awful  but  sublime  display,  as  the  tower- 
ing flames  rolled  aloft,  seeming  to  pene- 
trate the  very  heavens. 

The  huge  iron  reservoir  of  the  gas-works 
exploded  with  tremendous  force  and  sound, 
demolishing  the  adjacent  buildings,  and 
the  very  earth  seemed  actually  heiching 
out  fire.  The  walls  of  white  marble,  the 
buff  limestone  of  Illinois,  the  red  and  olive 
sandstones  of  Ohio  and  Marquette,  the 
speckled  granite  of  Minnesota,  and  the  blue 
Lockport  limestone  of  Kew  York,  all  ap- 
peared to  sutfer  ibout  alike  in  the  ravag 
ing  element  iLieivthing  the  p  wer  of 
wind  and  flime  ould  le  el  met  thit  doom 
everything  it  could  Iftnas  swept  away 
The  furious  fire  consumed  its  own  smuke 
leaving  but  few  traces  of  stain  upon  the 


In  a  comparatively  short  spice  of  time 
nearly  all  the  puhl  bu  Idmgs  weru  either 
consumed  oi  in  flames — hotels  theatpis 
churches  tourt-house  railway  depots 
banks,  water  woik  gis  works  and  tl  ou 
sands  of  dwell  ng  stores  warehouses  and 
manufactories  with  all  their  ^ast  and  ^al 
uable  contpnts  were  whelmed  m  one  com 
mon  vortex  of  ruin  The  flie  engines 
were  powerless  The  streams  f  water 
appeared  to  Jrj  up  the  moment  thej 
touched    the   flames.      An    attempt    was 


made  to  blow  up  the  buildings,  but  this 
availed  little,  the  high  wind  carrying  the 
flaming  brands  far  across  the  space  thus 
cleared  away.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of 
the  scene,  the  wooden  pavements  in  some 
places  toolc  fire,  driving  the  firemen  from 
stations  where  their  precious  efforts  might 
possibly  have  been  available.  But  noth- 
ing could  long  resist  the  terrible  heat  of 
the  flames,  which  seemed  to  strike  right 
through  the  most  solid  walls.  Buildings 
supposed  to  be  absolutely  fire-proof  burned 
like  tinder,  and  crumbled  to  pieces  like 
charred  paper.  Engines  and  fire-appa- 
ratus had  arrived  from  seven  different 
States,  and  the  working  force  was  prodig- 
ious, but  all  this  was  of  no  avail. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  estimate, 
the  number  of  acres  bwraed  over  in  the 
West  Division  of  the  city,  where  the  fire 
originated,  was  nearly  two  hundred,  in- 
cluding sixteen  acres  which  were  laid  bare 
by  the  fire  of  the  previous  evening.  This 
district  contained  about  five  hundred  build- 
ings, averaging  four  or  flve  occupants  each. 
These  buildings  were  generally  of  the 
poorer  class,  and  comprised  a  great  many 
boarding-houses,  saloons,  and  minor  hotels, 
with  a  few  factories,  also  several  lumber 
and  coal  yards  and  planing  mills,  a  grain 
elevator,  and  a  depot. 

In  the  South  Division,  the  burned  area 
comprised  s  me  four  hindred  ind  fcixty 
icres  "With  the  es<,Lption  of  the  L  nd 
block  en  the  iiver  bai  k  between  Ean 
iolph  and  Late  stieets  it  included  all 
noith  ot  an  irregular  line  lunnmg  d  ag 
nallj  tiom  the  mterseition  of  Polk  street 
with  the  river  to  the  corner  of  CongresB 
street  and  Mi  higan  avenue  Thi  d  s 
tnct  though  compai'\tii  e!y  small  m  ex 
tent  was  hj  fai  the  most  val  lal  le  in  the 
city  — the  \ery  heart  and  head  of  Chicago 
as  a  commerci'tl  centei  It  contained  the 
great  majoritj  of  all  those  structures 
which  were  at  once  costly  m  themsehL'. 
and  filled  with  the  wealth  of  merchandise 
that  made  the  cit'i  the  great  emporiun  of 
the  North  we  t  All  the  wholesale  stores 
of  any  con  side  rdble  magnitude,  all  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  offices,  ail  the 
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principal  banks,  the  leading  liotela,  many 
extensive  factories,  all  the  offices  of  insur- 
ance men,  lawyers,  produce  brolters,  etc., 
the  custom-house,  court-house,  chamber  of 
commerce,  all  the  prominent  public  halls 
and  places  of  amusement,  many  coal  yards, 
the  monster  Central  railroad  depot,  with 
its  various  buildings  for  the  transaction  of 
business  of  the  Illinois  Central,  Michigan 
Central,  and  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Qujncy  railroads,  &c.,  &c.  There  were 
nearly  thirty-seven  hundred  buildings  de- 
stroyed in  this  division,  including  sixteen 
hundred  stores,  twenty-eight  hotels,  sixty 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  the 
homes     of     about     twenty -two    thousand 

In  the  North  Division,  the  flames  swept 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  acres,  destroying 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundretj  buildings, 
the  homes  of  nearly  seventy-five  thousand 
people.  These  structures  included  more 
than  BIX  hundred  stores  and  one  hundred 
manufactuiing  establishments,  including 
McCormick's  reaper  factory,  a  sugar  refin- 
ery, box  mills,  etc.  The  lake  shore,  from 
Chicago  avenue  north,  was  lined  with 
breweries.  The  river  banks  were  piled 
high  with  lumber  and  coal,  three  grain 
elevators  stood  near  the  fork  of  the  river, 
and  near  them  the  Galena  depot.  Many 
hotels,  and  private  storehouses  for  produce 
and  other  property,  also  existed  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  the  wholesale  meat 
markets  on  Kinaie  street  were  a  busy  cen- 
ter of  trade.  North  Clark,  Wells,  and 
North  and  Chicago  avenues,  were  princi- 
pally occupied  by  retail  stores. 

The  total  area  burned  over  was  two 
thousand  one  hundied  and  twenty-four 
aeres,or  almost  three  and  one-third  square 
miles.  This  area  contained  about  seventy- 
three  miles  of  streets,  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty  buildings,  the 
homes  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
people.  All  this  transpired  in  the  brief 
space  of  thirty  hours,  and  the  aggregate 
loss  was  not  far  from  $200,000,000.  But 
saddest  of  all  was  the  great  loss  of  life,  the 
precise    extent    of    which   will  probably 


T"or  a  city  thus  suddenly  and  tragically 
overwhelmed  in  ruin,  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  were  spontaneously 
poured  forth,  and,  in  response  to  the  cry  for 
help  that  went  up  from  her  borders,  instant 
and  abundant  relief  was  sent  from  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  national  govem- 
naent,  at  the  instance  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Sher- 
idan,—whose  activity  in  endeavoring  to 
stay  the  progress  of  the  conflagration,  and, 
subsequently,  in  preserving  order,  was  so 
conspicuous, — sent  thousands  of  tents  and 
army  rations ;  societies  and  private  citi- 
zens sent  money,  clothing,  and  provis- 
ions; railroad  companies  dispatched  spe- 
cial trains  laden  with  these  gifts;  and  in 
every  city  and  town,  public  meetings  were 
held,  and  money  raised  to  aid  tie  homeless 
and  suffering.  From  Canada  and  Europe, 
too,  came  assurances  of  sympathy  and 
proffers  of  assistance.  The  total  value  of 
the  charities  thus  bestowed,  in  provisions, 
clothing,  and  money,  amounted  to  millions 
of  dollars,  all  of  which  was  distributed 
with  such  promptness  and  wisdom  that 
despair  was  forestalled,  epidemic  disease 
prevented,  and  hope  kindled  m  the  hearts 
of  all. 

To  narrate  more  than  a  few  of  the  many 
instances  of  heroism,  affection,  tragedy 
and  crime,  incident  to  a  disaster  so  wide- 
spread and  awful,  would  be  simply  impossi- 
ble. Gangs  of  armed  ruffians  were  every- 
where patrolling  about,  huntingf  or  plunder, 
and  breaking  into  safes  with  impunity, — 
remonstrance  was  met  with  a  deadly  blow, 
and  few  had  the  temerity  to  interfere. 
Heated  with  whiskey  and  excitement,  they 
caused  a  complete  teign  of  terror,  and, 
though  the  mayor  had  issued  a  proclamaf 
tion  directing  the  closing  of  the  saloons, 
no  attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  the  disor- 
derly element  had  its  own  sway. 

In  Wabash  and  Michigan  avenues,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  the  places  where  the  richer 
classes  lived,  the  scenes  enacted  were  un- 
paralleled. Women  who  had  never  known 
what  a  care  was,  and  consequently  were, 
as  would  be  supposed,  utterly  incapable  of 
bearing  with  courage  such  a  calamity  as 
the  destruction  of  their  homes,  displayed 
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instances  of  heroism  and  lovo  worthy  to 
be  written  of  in  story  and  song.  Thus,  a 
prominent  lady  of  Wabash  avenue  had 
I  by  her  servants  as  soon  as 
certain  that  the  house  waa 
doomed  ;  they  went  off,  taking  with  them 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
She,  her  daughter,  and  her  invalid  hus- 
band, woie  alone  in  the  house,  and  tlie 
flames  were  rapidly  approaching.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  spare,  and  the  two 
women  carried  away  in  their  arms  the 
sick  man,  and  brought  him  in  safety  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  flre. 

The  most  pitiable  sights  were  the  sick 
children,  half  dead,  lying  crouched  on  the 
sidewalks,  in  many  cases  with  barely  any 
covering  on  them.  A  pathetic  scene 
was  noticed  on  the  corner  of  La  Salle 
and  Eandolph  streets,  where  two  little 
girls  were  lying,  terror-stricken,  by  the 
side  of  their  dead  sister,  whose  re- 
mains pi-esented  a  harrowing  spectacle. 
She  had  been  too  late  to  escape  from 
under  a  falling  building  on  Clark  street, 
and  had  then  been  extricated  and  borne 
away  to  the  corner  by  her  almost  perish- 
ing sisters. 

The  preservation  o£  Mr,  Ogden's  resi- 
dence, solitary  and  alone,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  fire,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
incidents  in  the  history  of  this  great  dis- 
aster. The  happy  result  in  this  case  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  house, 
a  large  and  comfortable  frame  structure, 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  block,  all  the  other 
lots  of  which  formed  its  elegant  garden. 
On  the  streets  upon  its  four  sides  were  not 
many  largo  buildings;  while  just  as  the 
fire  approached  it  from  the  eonth-west 
there  was  a  slight  lull  in  the  fury  of  the 


wind.  This  allowed  the  flames  to  shoot 
straighter  into  the  air,  and,  before  the 
fiery  tempest  had  again  bent  them  forward 
in  search  of  further  fuel,  the  structures 
upon  which  they  were  immediately  feed- 
ing had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  a  break 
made  in  the  terrible  wall  of  hrc  The 
exertions  of  Mr.  Ogden  and  his  family,  m 
covering  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  house 
with  carpets,  quilts,  and  blankets,  which 
were  kept  constantly  wet  with  water  from 
a  cistern  which  happened  to  be  in  his  place, 
also  aided  materially  in  the  saving  of  their 
home,  which  was  the  only  unharmed  build- 
ing for  miles ! 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  was  the 
fate  of  the  Tribune  building,  erected  at 
great  cost,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  with 
undoubted  fire-proof  qualities.  A  wide 
space  had  been  burned  around  it,  and  its 
safety  was  thought  to  be  assured.  A  pa- 
trol of  men  swept  off  live  coals  and  put 
out  fires  in  the  side  walls,  and  another 
patrol  watched  the  roofs.  Up  to  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  reporters  had 
sent  in  detailed  accounts  of  the  fire.  At 
five  o'clock  the  forms  were  sent  down. 
In  ten  minutes  the  two  eight-cylinders  in 
the  press-room  would  have  been  throwing 
off  the  morning  paper.  Then  the  front 
basement  was  discovered  to  be  on  flre. 
The  plug  on  the  comer  was  tapped,  but 
there  was  no  water.  The  pressmen  were 
driven  from  their  presses.  The  attaches 
of  the  establishment  said  good-bye  to  the 
finest  newspaper  office  in  the  western 
country,  and  withdrew  to  a  place  of 
safety.  In  a  very  short  time  the  building 
was  enveloped  in  fire,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
the  whole  magnificent  structure  was  a  mass 
of  blackened  ruins. 
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«  t  vei\  o'clock,  Satiirday  evening,  November 
n  tl  1872,  a  fire  commenced  in  Boston,  Mass., 
wl  cl  I  ro  'ed  to  be,  next  to  tbat  o£  Chicago,  the 
n  o&t  extensive  and  disastrous  in  American  history. 

I  deed  t  was  even  more  surprising  in  its  character 
tha     tl  e  Chicago  conflagration — in  the  fact   tliat, 

1  no  gale  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  in  moderate 

]  er    there  could  be  such  rapid,  complete,  and 

ost        ontrollable  destruction  of  the  most  solid 

!      pjarently,  most  fire-proof  buildings,  streets 

1    ect    ns,  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

r  cl    and    magnificent    portion-  of   the   city 

ded  by  Washington,  Summer,  Bedfoi-d,  Water 

d  Oi    er  streets,  and  the  water  of  the  harbor,  was 

n  a  Ij  s  vept  over  by  the  devouring  element,  and,  in 

I I  r  ef  ipace  of  time,  the  solid  granite  blocks  of 
S  n  mer  Franklin,  Milk,  Congress,  Federal  and 
Devo  si  re  streets,  were  but  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Wtishington  street  was  burned  on  one  side  from 
Summer  to  Water  street;  the  fire  crept  nearly  up  to 
State  street,  destroying  in  part  the  post-office  and 


Merchants'  Exchange  building,  as  it  had  previously  damaged,  to  some  extent,  the  walls 
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of   the  new  post-office  structure ;    and   it 
took  in,  in  its  wide  and  destructive  course, 


most  especially  tlii 
occupied  hy  th( 
goods  trade,  the  sho 
and  the  wool  busines 
The  Are  broke  out 
granite  store 


streets   and  blocks 
general    dry 

and  leather  trade, 
of  the  city, 
n  a  large  four-story 
rner  of  Snmmer  and 


Kingston  streets,  the  building  being  sur- 
mounted with  a  high  Mansard  roof,  over- 
topping everything  else  in  that  immediate 
vicinity.  Directly  as  the  flames  began  to 
spread  through  the  story  beneath  this 
roof,  and  before  engines  or  hose-cairiages 
were  on  the  ground,  great  volumes  sud- 
denly burst  forth  from  the  rear  of  the 
other  stories  of  the  building,  and,  in 
less  than  twenty  min.utes,  the  wbole  broad 
facade  extending  along  Kingston  street 
was  one  sheet  of  fiames,  aa  was  also  at  the 
same  time  the  Summer  street  front,  the 
heat  being  so  intense  as  to  force  thu  fire- 
By  this  time  a  strong  breeze  had  come 
up, —  or  rather,  the  vast  and  powerful 
flames  made  their  own  current  of  air  and 
foiiowed  that,  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the 
other,  following  no  particular  path,  and 
spreading  with  unaccountable  rapidity, 
communicating  in  a  short  time  to  the 
buildings  on  the  opposite  comer  of  Kings- 
ton and  Summer  streets,  as  well  as  the 
block  on  Summer  and  Otis  streets.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  thereafter,  the 
flames  were  bursting  out  of  all  the  adjoin- 
ing roofs,  and  all  up  and  down  the  broad- 
sides of  these  immense  structures,- — -sweep- 
ing triumphantly  from  story  to  story,  from 
roof  to  roof,  from  block  to  block,  from 
corner  to  corner,  of  street  after  street. 
Whatever  the  flames  reached  thoy  rapidly 
consumed,  melting  granite  walls,  and 
crisping  and  crackling  iron  doors  and 
shutters  as  though  they  were  but  lead. 
The  great  height  of  those  warehouses  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets  proved  seri- 
ous difBculties.  In  hardly  any  case  could 
a  stream  of  water  be  thrown  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  roofs,  and  it  was  on  the 
roofs  that,  after  the  flrst  outbreak,  the  Are 
almost  invariably  caught ;  nor  was  it  pos- 


sible to  approach  in  those  streets  —  or 
lanes — very  near  the  buildings.  The  fire- 
men struggled  heroically,  but  in  vain ; 
they  put  up  barricades  for  their  protection, 
but  the  barricades  were  soon  consumed ; 
they  carried  hose  up  to  the  very  roofs,  but 
the  height  was  so  great  that  very  little 
water  could  be  forced  through  them.  So 
terribly  intense,  too,  was  the  heat,  after  a 
while,  that  it  passed  through  the  brick 
walls  of  adjoining  buildings  and  the  fronts 
of  warehouses  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
streets,  igniting  and  consuming  the  latter 
without  any  direct  contact  with  flame. 

This  phenomenon  of  terrible  heat  was  a 
repetition  of  the  experience  of  Chicago,  as 
was  also  the  fate  of  those  buildings  which 
were  considered,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  fire- 
proof. Iron  and  stone  alike  yielded  like 
pine  to  the  destroyer.  Walls  which  might 
almost  have  defied  heavy  artillery  were 
quickly  penetrated  by  the  fierce  element, 
and,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  crumbled  like 
chalk,  the  whole  mass  falling  jn  small 
pieces,  —  the  solid  window-caps,  stately 
crowning  stones,  and  broad  and  massive 
sections,  indiscriminately ;  and  it  was 
noticeable  that,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
the  walls  left  standing  were  of  brick. 
Another  peculiar  feature  was  tlie  almost 
total  consumption  of  the  contents  of  the 
buildings,  there  being  comparatively  few 
charred  timbers  piled  among  the  ruins  of 
stone  and  masonry,  and  but  few  merely 
damaged  or  half-burned  goods.  Every- 
thing that  was  combustible  was  consumed, 
so  overmastering  was  the  intensity  and 
force  of  the  heat,  —  a  fact  which  none 
knew  better  than  the  brave-hearted  fire- 
men, who  pertinaciously  battled  the  fiery 
fiend  all  through  the  night  of  Saturday, 
and  until  long  after  Sunday's  sun  had 
passed  his  meridian.  Many  faced  the 
beat  until  their  exposed  flesh  was  sadly 
blistered. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  rapid  reports  of  gunpowder  explosions 
indicated  that  buildings  were  being  sub- 
jected to  the  fuse,  as  a  last  effort  to  save 
the  city  from  the  flames.  One  of  these 
attempts  was  made  with  a  massive  block 
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on  Devonshire  street.  The  huildings  were 
thrown  partially  doivii,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  to  bat  or  break  the  onward  march  o£ 
the  sheet  of  blaze,  which  at  once,  like  a 
demon,  leaped  over  the  gap  and  seized 
!i[ion  the  adjoining  stores.  Buildings  at 
some  distance  from  the  flameg  were  then 
selected  for  gunpowder  operations,  it  being 
evident  that  it  was  useless  to  blow  up  any 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fire.  The  explosions,  following  each  other 
rapidly,  shook  the  city  to  its  foundations, 
and,  being  added  to  the  hoarse  roar  of  the 
flames,  the  cracMing  sound  of  bursting 
granite,  and  the  air  filled  as  far  as  the  eye 
oould  teach  with  fiery  sparks,  produced  a 
scene  at  once  grand  and  terrible. 

Thus,  unchecked,  the  conflagration  from 
its  first  start  swept  with  unconquerable 
sway.  From  the  fatal  corner  where  it 
commenced,  it  traveled  simultaneously  in 
all  directions.  Southward  it  burned  about 
half  a  block.  Eastward  it  took  both  sides 
of  Summer  street,  passed  Arch,  Chauncey, 
and  Hawley,  and  thence  ran  diagonally  to 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Summer  and 
Washington  streets,  sparing  one  solitary 
building  there,  but  taking  everything  at 
the  rear  and  side  of  it.  Thence  it  ran 
along  the  east  side  of  Washington  street, 
as  far  north  as  Milk,  aud  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  School  street  and  the 
City  Hall.  From  Kingston  street,  east 
and  west,  the  fire  took  both  sides  of  Sum- 
mer and  Bedford  streets,  and  never  stop- 
ped until  it  reached  the  water,  destroying 
the  wharves  and  depot  of  the  Hartford 
and  Erie  railroad.  Meanwhile  it  had 
careeteduotthwatd,  along  Devonshire,  Fed- 
eral,' and  Congress  streets,  toward  the 
water  j  and  here  were  some  tenement 
houses,  liquet  shops,  and  other  buildings 
of  the  poorer  class,  and  before  midnight 
the  wretched  occupants  were  turned  into 
the  street.  The  general  path  of  the  flames 
at  this  time  was  north-west,  and  from  about 
Congress  street  to  Washington,, it  formed 
an  impassable  barrier,  moving  up  closer 
and  closet  toward  State  street,  the  great 
financial  center  of  New  England.  Milk 
and  Pearl  stteets  fell  a  rich  prey  to  the 


destroyer,  and  toward  morning  the  rear  of 
the  post-office  was  reached.  The  mails 
were  removed  to  the  Custom  House,  and 
thence  to  Faueuil  Hall,  where  the  regular 
mail  arrangements  were  duly  established, 
nothing  having  been  lost.  The  progress 
of  the  flames  was  stayed  at  the  rear  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  thus  saving  the  vast 
treasures  of  State  street. 

Two  currents  of  flame,  one  sweeping 
northward  from  Franklin  street,  the  other 
westward  along  Milk  street,  encountered 
one  of  the  most  renowned  historical  build- 
ings in  Boston,  the  OJd  South  Church.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  feared  that  tliis  vener- 
ated landmark  was  doomed  to  destruction, 
and  this  apprehension  was  by  no  means  les- 
sened when  the  flames  were  seen  dancing 
upon  the  tall  roof  of  the  Daily  Transcript 
building,  only  the  width  of  a  narrow  street 
and  lot  to  the  west.  Its  tall  white  steeple, 
surmounted  by  a  shining  vane  and  globe, 
stood  transfigured  in  the  glowing  light  of 
the  conflagration  from  early  evening  until 
the  next  morning,  and  as  hour  after  hour 
was  solemnly  tolled  from  its  belfry,  many 
persons  indulged  in  such  remarks  as, 
"  That  is  the  last  time  the  OH  South  will 
tell  the  hour  of  day,"  or,  '■  I  can  say  I 
heard  the  Old  South  strike  for  the  last 
time,"  etc.  But,  though  Trinity  church, 
on  Summer  stteet,  with  its  massive  walls 
of  unhewn  granite,  was  laid  in  ruins,  the 
Old  South,  a  brick  building  with  consider- 
able wood  in  combination,  was  spared. 
Save  a  few  broken  windows  and  a  little 
blistered  paint,  the  grand  old  edifice  was 
unharmed.  The  beautiful  Transcript  build- 
ing, although  it  finally  succumbed,  stood 
out  long  enough  to  give  the  firemen  the 
reins  of  the  unruly  element  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  scenes  which  accompanied  this  sud- 
den, furious,  and  wide-spread  disaster,  can 
only  be  faintly  depicted.  Men  with 
ledgers  and  account  books  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  which  contained  the  records  of 
immense  business  transactions,  were  hur- 
rying with  them  through  the  streets,  anx- 
ious to  convey  them  to  some  place  as  far 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  fire 
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job  teams  and  every  other  kind  of  vehicle, 
loaded  down  with  valuables,  crowded  the 
thoroughfares  ;  the  Common  was  used  aa  a 
repository  by  those  who  could  find  no 
covered  shelter  for  their  effects,  and  all 
along  the  Ttemont-street  mall,  from  Park 
to  Boyhton  street,  goods  in  hales  and 
boxes,  packages,  large  and  small,  dry 
goods,  leather  goods,  bed-ticks,  and  house- 
hold furniture,  were  heaped  in  large 
stacks,  and  determined  men  with  sticks  or 
clubs  guarded  them  from  the  incursions 
of  numberless  thieves,  who,  like  birds  of 
prey,  hovered  about  at  every  turn.  With 
all  the  precaution  exercised  throughout 
the  city,  with  reference  to  this  danger,  ar- 
rests by  the  police  became  so  numerous, 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  accommo- 


the  pnionera,  and  ccn 
1>  many  of  them  hid  to 
larged  fiom  custodj 
That  some  hves  were  lost,  during  so 
many  hours  of  devastation,  rum,  and  tfr- 
ror  IS  not  hurpnaiiig  ind  it  even  appei 
lemarkahle  that  the  number  should  fall 
something  bhort  of  a  score  Among  these 
peculiarly  harrowing  ind 
tragic-il  While  the  lire  v,a,i  riging  in 
the  drug  store  of  Weeks  S-  Potter  f'un 
day  morning,  two  men  is  ere  struck  down 
while  endeavoring  to  save  stock,  by  the  fall- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  wall.  One  of  them 
was  totally  buried,  but  the  other  was  caught 
by  the  legs, — and,  shouting  for  succor, 
said  that  if  his  legs  were  extricated  he 
could  get  out  easily.  Several  brave  fire- 
men responded  by  dashing  intrepidly  into 
the  doomed  building,  the  front  wall  of 
which  was  even  then  tottering,  and  mak- 
ing frantic  efforts  to  release  the  poor  suf- 
ferer. Suddenly  they  were  startled  by 
the  cry  that  the  massive  front  wall  was 
going  over.  There  was  a  desperate  rush 
for  life,  and  a  silent  horror  seized  the 
spectators  as  the  wall  fell  with  a  thunder- 
ing crash  and  it  seemed  that  two  of  the 
brave  firemen  had  shared  the  fate  of  those 
whom  they  had   so   nobly  tried  to  save. 
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Nor  was  this  an  exceptional  example, 
merely,  of  t!ie  courageous  conduct  of  Bos- 
ton firemen  during  those  days  of  terror. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  incidents  oc- 
curred on  Saturday  night,  in  one  of  tJie 
extensive  dry  goods  warehouses  on  Win- 
throp  Square.  The  store  had  been  closed, 
and  six  young  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
clear  up  the  basement  and  shut  off  the  gas, 
were  thus  employed,  when,  unknown  to 
them,  some  one  left  the  storo  and  locked 
the  door.  As  the  fire  "made  headway,  and 
burst  into  the  upper  stories  of  the  block, 
the  young  men  made  a  rush  for  the  door, 
which,  to  their  surprise  and  terror  they 
found  secured.  They  shouted  for  help, 
but  none  came ;  they  pounded  the  door 
and  struggled  to  break  it  down,  but  in 
vain ;  the  fire  had  enveloped  the  several 
stories,  and  the  clerks  were  iii  despair, 
when,  fortunately,  the  door  was  burst 
open  by  the  firemen,  and  the  clerks  es- 
caped a  horrible  death. 

The  light  of  the  great  conflagration  was 
visible  scores  of  miles  distant.  Cinders, 
pieies  of  newspipers,  bdla,  dry  goods,  etc., 
were  found  m  Hingham  and  adjoining 
towna,  and  e\en  as  fir  as  West  Scituate 
— twenty  miles  from  Boston, — pieces  of 
charred  goods,  silks  ind  ^voolens,  paper, 
freight  bills,  etc,  weie  found  ia  the  roads 
and  fields ,  and  at  one  time,  on  Saturday 
night,  looking  from  South  Hingham  to- 
ward Boston,  the  air  seemed  filled  with 
fiery  cinders.  At  West  Scituate  a  govern- 
ment bond  was  found,  the  edges  of  which 
had  been  burned,  and  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Hingham  a  fragment  of  a  tea 
dollar  bill  was  picked  up,  also  leaves  of 
hymn  books,  bibles,  etc. 

The  scene  on  Tuesday,  after  the  fite, 
was  such  as  had  never  before  been  wit- 
nessed in  Boston.  Many  of  the  streets 
were  so  completely  filled  with  rubbish  of 
the  fallen  walls  as  actually  to  be  quite 
undistinguisbable ;  and,  in  all  of  them,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  explorer  to  pick  his 
way  over  smoking  heaps  of  debris  that  lay 
piled  across,  many  feet  deep.  The  effect 
of  the  lieat  on  the  facades  of  the  granite 
structures  was  peculiar.     In  almost  every 


case,  thin,  platter-lilte  disks  had  flaked  off 
from  the  blocks,  leaving  the  latter  shape- 
less and  useless,  yet  nearly  always  ap- 
proaching a  boulder-iike  form.  On  Pearl 
street,  the  pavement  was  covered,  abont  a 
couple  of  inches  deep,  with  powdered 
granite,  which  resembled  coarse  granite, 
few  of  the  pieces  being  larger  than  a  bean  ; 
and  the  passer  who  stepped  off  the  bould- 
ers, on  which  he  picked  his  way,  into  this 
pulverized  mass,  felt  it  slide  and  roll 
under  his  feet,  in  the  same  manner  as 
gravel.  On  this  same  street,  also,  on 
which  not  a  single  building  was  spared,  a 
appearance  was  presented  by' the 
of  the  front  walls.  Many  of  them 
had  fallen  down  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  lower  story,  just  leaving  enough  of  the 
pillars  beside  the  doors  to  fully  display 
the  signs,  showing  the  names  and  busi- 
ness of  the  recent  occupants.  In  some 
instances  the  lower  story  of  the  front 
appeared  as  if  completely  untouched, 
though  behind  there  was  only  a  smoulder- 
ing pile  of  brick.  On  the  docks,  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  coal  were  burning,  and 
half-a-dozen  steamers  were  busy,  day  and 
night,  playing  on  them,  but  with  slow 
effect. 

Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  gas 
supply,  caused  by  copious  lealcs  in  numer- 
ous sections  of  the  city, — the  fire  having 
prevented  aecess  to  the  various  stop-cocks 
designed  to  shut  oS  the  supply  from  the 
several  districts  in  just  such  an  emergency 
as  this, — darkness  for  one  night,  at  least, 
was  relieved  only  by  sucb  means  as  could 
hastily  be  improvised.  Not  a  few  house- 
keepers found  it  difBcult  to  procure  light 
at  all,  as  the  stock  of  candles  in  nearly  all 
the  retail  groceries  about  town  was  early 
taken  up.  The  dealers  in  kerosene  oil 
and  lamps  also  did  a  large  business. 
Without  gas,  the  streets  presented  a  for- 
lorn and  desolate  appearance  indeed,  and 
the  few  persons  abroad  moved  with  cau- 
tious steps.  Stores  generally  brilliant 
with  light  in  the  evening  were  dark ;  and 
the  hotels,  usually  bright  and  inviting, 
were,  almost  literally,  enveloped  in  gloom. 
A  novel   spectacle,  truly,  was   that   pre- 
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sonted  by  the  boarders,  as  they  gathered  to 
read  the  evening  papers ;  each  individual 
possessed  himself  of  a  was,  or  sperm,  or  tal- 
low dip,  and  with  the  printed  sheet  in  one 
hand,  and  the  dickering  light  in  the  other, 
divided  hia  attention  between  the  two. 

So  great  was  the  excitement  produced 
throughout  all  New  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  by  this  tragical 
and  overwhelming  calamity,  that  immense 
crowds  of  visitors  soon  crowded  the  city, 
causing  in  various  ways  extreme  incon- 
venience. At  no  time  daring  either  of 
the  "  Peace  Jubilees  "  of  1869  and  1872, 
was  the  rolling  stock  of  the  different  rail- 
ways so  heavily  taxed.  Trains  of  unex- 
ampled length,  jammed  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  came  in  from  every  section 
at  early  day,  and  went  out  aa  thronged  at 
dusk  and  in  the  evening.  One  train  of 
thirty  cars  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  rail- 
road reached  the  city  at  noon  from  way 
stations  beyond  Worcester,  completely 
filled,  notwithstanding  that  specials  and 
regulars  from  a  portion  of  the  same  section 
had  previously  been  run ;  and,  on  the 
other  lines,  the  passenger  freights  were 
nearly  or  quite  as  heavy.  By  some  means, 
not  a  few  of  these  visitors  got  within  the 
well  guarded  fire  limits  and  among  the 
ruins,  and  there,  with  small  scrip,  pur- 
chased of  prowling  urchins  who  had 
stormed  the  lines,  various  "relics"  of  the 
fire, — bits  of  crockery,  pieces  of  fantastic- 
ally twisted  iron,  etc. 

Curious  but  characteristic  was  the  fact 
that,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  life 
and  energy  appeared,  with  scarcely  a  day's 
intervention,  for,  though  Boston  enter- 
prise had  received  the  heaviest  of  shocks, 
it  had  not  become  paralyzed.  Before  the 
huge  heaps  of  bricks  had  cooled,  and 
while  many  fires  were  amouldoring  and 
crackling,  and  the  smoke  was  yet  thick 
and  stifling,  men  had  begun  the  work  of 
clearing  away  the  debris,  preparatory  to 
the  work  of  rebuilding.  So  complete, 
however,  had  been  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  so  utterly  obliterated  were  the 
lines  of  old  familiar  thoroughfares,  that 
the  masters  and  workmen  alike  were  fre- 


dealer 
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quently  bewildered,  and  citizens  clamber- 
ing oyer  the  piles  of  bricks  and  granite 
blocks  were  completely  lost  in  placeswhere, 
before  the  fire,  they  were  most  at  home. 
One  man  was  seen  wandering  around 
what  was  once  the  lower  part  of  Water 
street,  with  a  sign  announcing  the  changed 
location  of  the  Shawmut  Bank,  busily 
searching  for  the  site  of  its  building,  which 
in  fact  was  not  far  from  the  comer  of 
Congress,  and  a  prominent  shi 
waa  heard  arguing  that  Purcba. 
where  he  was  standing,  was  t] 
portion  of  Pearl. 

As  affecting  the  business  community, 
this  fire  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
ever  known,  and,  in  this  country,  second 
only  to  that  of  Chicago — the  greatest  on 
record.  While  but  few  dwellings  were 
burned  and  but  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  families  made  houseless,  the 
finest  warehouses  and  stores  in  the  city, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  country, — the 
entire  space  occupied  by  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  dealers,  wool  merchants,  boot  and 
shoe  and  hide  and  leather  dealers,  and 
clothing  houses,  —  met  total  destruction. 
Not  a  wool  house  was  left  standing.  The 
whole  of  Pearl  and  High  streets,  which 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  boot,  shoe, 
and  leather  trade,  showed  simply  a  Leap 
of  ruins.  Every  wholesale  clothing  house, 
with  a  single  exception,  was  burned,  and 
but  three  or  four  dry  goodi 
houses  were  left  standing,— 
indeed,  was  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
class,  that  the  agent  of  the  largest  mill  in 
the  country  stated  that  but  one  out  of  all 
his  customers  in  the  city  had  a  place  left 
for  his  busineaa.  The  fire  thus  burned 
over  the  widest  area  of  massive  and  appar- 
ently indestructible  commercial  palaces  in 
America.  The  estimated  total  loss  was 
about  eight-five  million  dollars.  Consid- 
ering the  small  extent  of  territory  covered 
—-some  sixty-five  acres, — and  the  length 
of  time  the  fire  burned,  the  amount  of 
property  destroyed  was  unparalleled.  The 
number  of  buildings  consumed,  not  in- 
cluding those  slightly  damaged,  was  seven 
hundred  and  aeventy-six,  of  which  only 
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sixty-seven  were  of  wood.  Though,  most 
fortunately,  the  number  of  deaths  was 
much  less  than  might  have  been  expected, 
thousands  of  worting  girls  and  men  were 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the 
devastated  city,  with  generous  proffers  of 
aid,  came  from  all  quarters.     Even  while 


the  flames  were  still  spreading,  measures 
of  relief  were  instituted  to  aid  the  necessi- 
tous; and,  upon  the  petition  of  the  city 
council,  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
called  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to 
enact  measures  for  the  benefit  of  suiferers 
by  the  calamity,  and  to  prevent  the  recur- 
lence  of  a  similar  disaster. 
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KE  of  the  most  actue  and  vigorous  co-operative  bodies  which  liave 

organ  zel  on  a  popul;ir  hasis,  within  the  last  few  years  of  the 

1  ational  century,  and  which  now  has  its  associate 

re]  resentation  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country, 

IS  what  is  known  as  the  National  Grangers — and, 

similarly,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  Sovereigns 

of   Industry   —  devoted    is  these   names  jmply  to 

tie  interests  of  agri  ultui-il  Iibor  11  d  kindred  m 

distries      Their  greatest  strength  is  found  m  the 

western   portion   of   the   republi      though  by 

no  nieana    conhned  to  thit  sect  on    affil  ated 

Irin  hes  of  the  order  being  found  m  a  more 

3]     or  leis  flounshing  condition  m  the  southernj 

eastern  and  Pacific  regions  as  well 

Though  dating  the  initiative  of  its  existence 
no  eiri  er  thin  1867  it  >4ia  not  m  fact  until 
1872    that  the  order  hecame  suflicientlj    for 
midable  m  numbers  and  influence  to  ittract 
wide^preid  ittention       As  illustnttng    hon 
ever,  the  rapid  growth  wl  ich   m  time  cl  irat 
teiized  this  movement,  it  is  stated  that,  in  August,  1867,  Messrs,  0.  H.  Kellej  and 
William  Saundera,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  government  departments  in  Wash- 
ington, D,  C,  and  known  a.s  intelligent  and  far-seeing  observers  of  public  affairs  in 
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their  rclitima  to1  usmess  ind  labor  —both 
gentlemen  hiving  been  tarmeii,  and  long 
ilpntified  with  that  clasa — conceived  the 
I  !ea  of  tormmg  a  societj  having  for  it** 
object  their  mutual  instruction  and  pro- 
tection 

In  thia  view  they  were  joined  on  on 
siltation  by  otheia,  and  a  circular  was 
drawn  up  emhiacmg  the  various  points  it 
■ms  deemed  desirable  to  embodj  m  pie 
renting  the  pKn  of  the  Giange  to  the 
country.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1867, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  first  Grange 
was  organized,  being  officered  as  follows 
William  Sannders,  master;  J.  E.  Thomp- 
son, lecturer;  Rev,  A.  B.  Grosh,  chapli 
O.  H.  Kelley,  secretary.  This  became  the 
National  Grange.  Soon  after,  a  subordi- 
nate grange  was  established  in  that  city, 
as  a  school  of  instruction,  and  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  ritual.  This  grange  num- 
bered about  sixty  members.  In  April, 
1868,  Mr.  Kelley  was  appointed  to  thi 
position  of  traveling  agent.  The  first  dis 
pensation  was  issued  for  a  grange  at  Har- 
risburg,  Pa. ;  the  second  at  Fredonia,  N. 
Y. ;  the  third  at  Columbus,  0. ;  the  next 
at  Chicago,  111.  In  Minnesota,  six  granges 
were  organized.  Thus,  the  whole  number 
during  the  first  year  was  but  ten :  in  1869, 
thirty-nine  dispensations  were  granted ;  in 
18T0,  thirty-eight;  in  1871,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  ;  and  during  the  nest  year, 
more  than  eight  hundred  dispensations  for 
subordinate  granges  were  issued  from  the 
headquarters  at  Washington,  and  the  total 
im-rease  during  1872  was  rising  eleven 
hundred. 

The  declaration  of  principles  put  forth, 
authoritatively,  by  the  national  grange, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  charac- 
ter and  purposes  avowed  by  this  now  pow- 
erful order.  Starting  with  the  proclama- 
tion of  union  by  the  strong  and  faithful 
tie  of  Agriculture,  with  a  mutual  resolve 
to  labor  for  the  good  of  the  order,  the 
country,  and  mankind,  and  indorsing  the 
niotto,''In  essentials,  unity,  in  non-essen- 
tials liberty,  in  all  things  charity,'  the 
following  speciflc  obj'ects  are  set  forth 
as  those   characterizing    the    order   and 


ly  which  the  cause  is  to  be  advanced, 
namelj 

To  develop  a  better  and  higher  man- 
hood and  womanhood  among  those  consti- 
tuting the  order,  to  enhance  the  comforts 
and  attractions  of  home,  and  strengthen 
the  attachment  to  their  pursuits ;  to  foster 
mutual  understanding  and  co-operation; 
to  mainta  n  in\Jo]ate  the  laws,  and  emu- 
1  ite  each  otlier  in  hastening  the  good  time 
coming  to  reduce  expenses,  both  individ- 
ual and  co-operate ;  to  buy  less  and  pro- 
duce more,  in  order  to  mahe  their  farms 
self-sustaining;  to  diversify  crops,  and 
crop  no  more  tlian  can  be  cultivated ;  to 
condense  the  weight  of  exports,  selling  less 
in  the  bushel  and  more  on  hoot  and  in 
fleece ;  to  systematize  work,  and  calculate 
intelligently  on  probabilities;  to  discon- 
tinue the  credit  system,  the  mortgage  sys- 
tem, the  fashion  sj-stem,  and  every  other 
system  tending  to  prodigality  and  bank- 
ruptcy; to  meet  together,  talk  together, 
work  together,  buy  and  sell  together,  and 
in  general  act  together  for  mutual  protec- 
tion and  advancement,  as  association  may 
require;  to  avoid  litigation  as  much  as 
possible,  by  arbitration  in  the  grange;  to 
constantly  strive  to  secure  entire  harmony, 
good  will,  and  vital  brotherhood,  and  to 
malre  the  Order  perpetual;  to  endeavor  to 
suppress  personal,  local,  sectional  and  na- 
tional prejudices,  all  unhealthy  rivalry,  and 
all  selfish  ambition. 

In  regard  to  the  principles  and  aims  of 
this  organization  in  respect  to  business, — 
concerning  which  much  public  discussion 
has  talten  place, — the  statement  is  made 
by  the  order,  authoritatively  and  esplic- 
itlj',  that  it  aims  to  bring  producers  and 
consumers,  farmers  and  manufacturers, 
into  the  most  direct  and  friendly  relation 
possible,  and,  in  order  to  fulfill  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  surplus  of  middlemen  be 
dispensed  with, — not  in  any  spirit  of  un- 
friendliness to  them,  but  because  such  a 
class  is  not  needed,  their  surplus  and  ex- 
actions diminishing  the  raiser's  profits. 

Emphatically  disavowing  any  intention 
to  wage  aggressive  warfare  against  other 
interests,  the  grangers  assert  that  all  their 
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acts  and  efEorts,  so  far  as 
cerned,  are  not  only  for  the  tenefit  of  the 
producer  and  consumer,  but  also  for  all 
other  interests  that  tend  to  bring  these 
two  parties  into  speedy  and  ecoryomieal 
contact ;  hence,  they  hold  that  transporta- 
tion companies  of  every  kind  are  necessary, 
that  the  interests  of  such  companies  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  grange,  harmonious  action  being  ma- 


While  declaring  themselves  as  not  the  ene- 
mies of  railroads,  navigable  and  irrigating 
canals,  nor  of  any  corporations  that  will 
advance  industrial  welfare,  nor  yet  of  any 
laboring  classes,  the  grangers  are  opposed 
to  snch  spirit  and  management  of  any  cor- 
poration, or  enterprise,  as  tend  to  oppress 
the  people  and  rob  them  of  their  just 
profit;  and,  while  not  eneinies  to  capital, 
they  oppose  the  tyranny  of  monopolies,  and 
urge  that  the  antagonism  between  capital 


of  the  primary  bases  of  action  upon  which 
the  order  rests,  namely,  that  individual 
happiness  depends  upon  general  prosperity. 
To  this  end,  the  order  advocates  for 
every  state  the  increase,  in  every  practica- 
ble way,  of  all  facilities  for  transporting 
cheaply  to  the  seaboard,  or  between  home 
producers  and  consumers,  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  the  fixed  purpose  of 
action  being,  in  this  respect,  to  open  out 
the  channels  in  nature's  great  arteries,  that 
the  life-blood  of  commerce  may  flow  freely. 


and  labor  he  removed  by  common  consent, 
and  by  enlightened  statesmanship  worthy 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Opposition  is  de- 
clared, also,  to  excessive  salaries,  high  rates 
of  interest,  and  exorbitant  per  cent,  profits 
in  trade,  as  greatly  increasing  the  burdens 
of  the  people,  and  bearing  no  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  profits  of  producers. 

The  relations  of  the  grange  movement 
to  political  parties  and  questions  have 
formed,  almost  from  the  first,  the  subject 
of  universal  criticism.     It  is  emphatically 
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declared,  however,  as  the  oft-repeated  truth 
taught  in  the  organic  law  of  the  order,  that 
the  grange,  national,  state,  or  suhordinate 
is  not  a  political  or  party  organia  t 
and  yet,  while  no  gi-ange,  if  true  to  it     hi 
g^tions,  cin  discuss  political  or  rel 
questions,  not  call  political  convent! 
nominate  candidates,  nor  ever  discuss  tl 
merits  in  its  meetings,  the  priiiciploa 
ciited  hv  the  order  are,  it  is  claimed         h 
as  undeilie  all  true  politics  and  all  t 
statesmanship,  and,  if  properly  carried      t 
tending  to  purify  the  whole  political  atm 
pheie  of  the  country;  that,  though        1 
ing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest      m 
her,  no  one  hy  becoming  a  grange  m  mb 
gives  up  that  inalienable  right  and  d  t^ 
which  belong  to  every  American  cit 
to  tike  a  proper  interest  in  the  polit        f 
hia  country.     On  the  contrary,  the  g      g 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  right  and  d  ty    f 
every  mem.ber  to  do  ali  in  his  power  1  g  t 
mately  to  influence,  for  good,  the  act         f 
any  political  party  to  which  he  bel     g 
.  that  it  is  hia  duty  to  do  all  he  can,       h 
own  parly,  to  put  down  bribery,  c        p- 
tion,  and  trickery,— to  see  that  non     1    t 
competent,  faithful,  and  honest  men   wh 
will  unflinchingly  stand  by  the  inters  t     i 
th       d  n  m    at  1  f     all  p      ti         f 

t      t — th    g  p    n    il         th       e- 

p    1 1    1      th  t  th      fa       1      Id      ek  th 
m  d  n  t  th  tl        ffi  The 

b    id  p         pi  kn     1  dg  d   that  dif- 

f      n        f     pn  n         m  d  that 

p^         twlsttl        mdby  difEer- 

n        t    p  wh  1    th    f     It  I      in  bit^ 

t  ft  y      Ap    I        quality, 

equity  and  fairness,  protection  for  the 
weak,  restraint  upon  the  strong, — in  short, 
justly  distributed  burdens,  and  justly  dis- 
tributed power, — the  grange  holds  to  be 
American  ideas,  the  very  essence  of  Amer- 
ican independence,  to  advocate  the  con- 
trary being  unworthy  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  an  American  republic.  Cherishing 
the  belief,  too,  that  sectionalism  is  and  of 
right  should  be  dead  and  buried  with  the 
past,  the  order  declares  its  work  to  be  for 
the  present  and  future,  and  consequently 
recognizes  in  its  agricultural  brotherhood. 


and  its  associational  purposes,  no  north, 
no  south,  no  east,  no  west,  and  to  every 
member  is  reserved  the  freeman's  right  to 
fBl  t  w  th  y  p  ty  th  t  11  b  t  y 
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foreign  lands,  and  particularly  in  England. 
Thus,  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  of 
Great  Britain,  assembled  in  1876,  the  Earl 
of  Roseberry,  president  of  the  association, 
after  speaking  of  the  various  'Unions'  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
Sons  of  Toil,  the  Brethren  of  Labor,  etc., 
characterized  as  incomparably  above  these, 
"the  gigantic  association  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  commonly  called  the  Grange, 
a  great  agricultural,  co-operative,  inde- 
pendent union.  Its  progress  has  been 
amazing.  Its  first  grange,  or  lodge,  was 
formed  in  the  last  month  of  1867;  there 
are  at  this  moment  20,500,  with  1,311,226 
members,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is 
certain  that  they  will  have  thirty  thousand, 
with  two  million  members.  The  order  is 
practically  identified  with  the  agricultural 
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population  of  twenty-six  states,  and  with 
two-thirds  of  the  farmeia  in  ten  others. 
In  Missouri  alone  there  are  said  to  he 
2,150  granges ;  they  are  making  their 
way  in  Canada.  Pennsylvania  hegan  the 
yrar  with  six  lodges,  and  at  this  moment 
she  has  Light  hundred."  In  regard  to  the 
<.  tu^e  of  thio  prodigious  increase,  the  earl 
thinks  it  easily  accounted  for,  in  view  of 
the  fict  that,  as  alleged,  the  membership 
adds  not  less  than  fifty  pet  cent,  to  the 
income  of  the  order;  and  their  enterprise 
and  importance  are  further  made  manifest 
by  the  fa«t,  as  stated,  that  the  California 
grangers  have  their  own  fleet,  and  ship 
their  corn  direct  to  Liverpool,  by  which 
they  saved  two  million  dollars,  in  freights, 
ia  a  single  year, — their  vessels  bringing, 
as  return  cargoes,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  silk, 
and  other  commodities,  which  ate  retailed 
to  members  at  cost  price,  and  a  system  is 
being  organized  hy  which  their  ships  re- 
turn with  loads  of  every  foreign  article 
which  the  members  may  need,  thus  mak- 
ing them  aa  independent  mercantile  na- 
tion. Ia  a  similar  strain,  it  is  remarked 
hy  Mr.  Leavitt,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
order,  that,  although  the  fact 


!  to  s 
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ducers,  it  is  none  the  less  undeniable  that 
the  rugged  health  of  the  movement  arises 
from  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  pockets 
of  its  members, — the  chief  advantage  be- 
ing the  wholesale  buying  and  selling 
which  is  done  through  the  machinery  of 
the  order,  differing,  of  course,  in  different 
states ;  thus,  in  the  west,  a  large  part  of 
the  gain  is  from  the  wholesale  disposal  of 
grain,  and  its  handling  through  grange 
elevators,  ^^hlle,  in  the  south,  planters 
have  saved  large  sums  by  using  the  grange 
agents  in  disposing  of  their  cotton 

This  la^t  named  consideration  appears 
to  he  a  vital  point  m  the  principles  and 
aims  ot  the  grangeis,  and  is  urged  very 
strongly  m  the  writings  ot  those  who  are 
the  acknowledged  spokesmen  of  the  order. 
According  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Aiken, 
a  leading  member  at  the  south,  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  order  is  based  upon  the  idea 
of  affording  mutual  benefit  to  the  producer 


and  consumer  by  bringing  them  together. 
This  position  he  enforces  by  stating  the 
disadvantage  the  farmer  labors  under,  by 
the  system  of  trade  at  present  carried  on. 
To  dispose  of  his  crop  as  he  pleases,  says 
Mr.  Aiken,  is  an  enjoyable  privilege,  and, 
when  he  exchanges  his  products  for  the 
cash  in  hand  he  experiences  a  satisfaction 
not  suggested  hy  the  receipt  of  bills  of  sale 
made  at  a  distance ;  those  who  buy  from 
the  farmer  in  a  home  market,  however, 
are  most  generally  speculators,  or  'middle- 
men '  of  the  genuine  stamp ;  they  buy 
simply  to  sell  at  a  profit,  and  if  they,  hy 
their  better  judgment  and  astuteness,  can 
realize  a  handsome  profit  upon  their  in- 
vestment, they  should  not  be  condemned 
aa  tradesmen.  If  A  buys  B's  crop,  and 
nets  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  purchase,  he 
was  no  more  to  blame  than  B  was  for  sell- 
ing to  him  i  both  transactions  were  legiti- 
mate, but  the  result  would  show  there  was 
something  erroneous  in  this  method  of 
dealing— the  error  was  that  farmer  B  did 
not  properly  comprehend  the  '  tricks  of 
trade,'  he  had  not  studied  the  difference 
between  wholesale  and  retail,  between  lo- 
cal and  through  freights,  between  individ- 
ual and  combined  efforts,  between  isola- 
tion and  co-operation.  The  purchase  of  a 
single  article,  the  shipment  of  a  single 
crop,  the  efforts  of  a  single  individual,  are 
all  alike  in  their  results,  and  of  minor 
importance  to  tradesmen;  but  where  the 
purchases  are  made  by  wholesale,  crops 
ate  grouped  together  for  shipment,  and  the 
entire  transaction  submitted  to  a  single 
disbursing  agent,  the  commission  on  sales 
is  diminished,  the  cost  of  transportation 
is  reduced,  and  the  aggregated  profits  be- 
come a  handsome  amount.  Just  so  the 
'  middleman  '  acts  ;  he  buys  individually, 
but  groups  his  purchases  and  ships  col- 
lectively,— is  his  own  disbursing  agent, 
and  pockets  the  results  of  his  profitable 
labors.  It  is  exactly  in  this  capacity  that 
the  grange  ptoposes  to  act  for  the  farmer. 
Similar  in  its  spirit  and  principles  of 
fraternity  and  co-operation  is  the  organiza- 
tion, so  increasingly  ptospetous,  known  as 
the  Sovereigns  of  Industry,     As  defined 
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by  Mr,  Alger,  a  prominent  exponent  of 
the  society's  aims,  its  members  maintain 
that  the  true  desideratum  is  to  raise  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  every  sort  of  use- 
ful production  to  the  maximum,  and  to 
reduce  the  cost  both  of  creation  and  distri- 
bution to  the  minimum ;  and,  with  this 
end  in  view,  holding  that  men  should  be 
producers  of  good  in  some  form,  and  that 
their  sum  of  goods  will  he  perfected  by 
equitable  exchanges,  they  have  already 
begun  the  systematic  organization  of  a 
method  of  bringing  all  kinds  of  producers 
and  consumers  into  direct  contact,  for 
n  and  to  the  universal 
rstem  being  intended  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  labor,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  exaction  ot  profit  without  any 
correspondent  creation  of  value  or  use,  and 
to  swallow  up  the  bitter  rivalries  and  ani- 
mosities of  labor  and  capital  and  trade  in 
an  inclusive  harmonizing  of  them  all.  In 
the  further  declaration  of  the  purposes  of 


the  order,  upon  which  its  action  as  above 
indicated  is  based,  it  is  urged  that  the 
master  principle  of  a  true  civilization  must 
be  the  direct  application  of  labor  to  the 
production  of  the  goods  of  life.  In  utter 
opposition,  however,  to  this,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  artifice  to  obtain  money  from  those 
who  possess  it,  in  order  that  the  obtainer 
may  command  the  goods  of  life  without 
producing  them.  The  only  real  remedy, 
— saya  the  declaration  of  this  order, — is 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  monopoly 
and  gambling  concentrated  in  the  present 
system  of  money,  and  the  assignment  of 
its  just  prerogatives  to  productive  labor ; 
an  end  must  be  put  to  all  those  forms  of 
speculation  which  simply  transfer  money 
from  hand  to  hand  without  any  use  or 
equivalent,  and  an  end  must  be  put  also  to 
the  enormous  profits  exacted  by  the  dis- 
tributors of  goods  who  create  no  value  hut 
get  rich  out  of  the  earnings  of  productive 
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TRIAL  OF  REY.  H.  W.  BEECHER,  FOR  ADULTERY  WITH 

MRS.  THEODORE  TILTON,  AS  CHARGED  BY 

HER  HTJSBAND.-1875. 


The  Name  of  the  Accused,  as  Preacher,  Author,  and  Ileforraer,  Co-extensive  with  Christianity  and 
Civilization.— Story  of  the  Plaintiff;  of  the  Wife,  and  of  the  Defendant— The  Longest  and  Most 
Bitter  Contest  in  American  Judicial  Annals.— A  Wide-spread  Social  Tragedy.- Suffocating  Crowds 
Fili  tiie  Hall.— Array  of  Eminent  Counsel.— Mrs,  Tilton  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Attend  Daily.— Flowers 
and  Applause  —Activity  of  the  Press  anii  Telegraph  —Foundation  of  Che  Terrible  Charges,— Dam- 
ages  Laid  at  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars,— Mrs.  Tilton'a  Confessions  to  Her  Hnaband.- A 
Retraction  Obtained  by  Mr.  Beecher.— Mr.  Moulton,  for  Mr.  Tilton,  Demands  its  Iteturn.— Explana- 
tions by  Mr.  Beecher.— Denial  of  any  Improprieliea,- Mr.  Tilton's  Appearance  on  the  Stand.— Nature 
of  the  Defense,— Mr.  Beeclierin  His  Own  Behalf— Mrs,  Tilton's  Appeal  to  the  Court,— One  Hundred 
and  Eleven  Wiaiesses  Called.— Great  Conflict  of  Testimony.- Opinion  and  Rulings  of  the  Judge.— 
The  Jury  Seven  Days  Out- Their  Final  Disagreement. 


I  EYOND  any  and  all  other  evetits,  of  its  kind,  duiv 
iiig  tlie  rentuiy,  the  tiial  o£  Ee\  Henry  Waid 
Beer  her,  for  neaily  thirty  >  ears  p  litor  of  the 
Ph  mouth  chuich,  Bioolilyn,  N  "i  ,  tor  idulten 
with  Mis  Theodore  iilton,  la  charged  bj  hei  bus 
bind,  eiCLited  the  public  mmd,  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other,  ind  this  continued  with  und 
bated  intensity  until  the  hnal  isbue  of  the  case 
neaily  six  months  alter 

Eiger  ciowda  daily  attended  the  suffocating  hall 
of  justice  duimg  -ill  this  peiioil — the  longest  and 
moat  bittei  judicial  contest  m  the  nnnala  of  Amer 
lean  jurisprudence, — the  most  powerful  legal  talent 
of  the  bar  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  composing 
the  Lomsel  of  the  respective  parties  to  the  suit, 
swch  advocites  as  Morris,  Beach,  T\illerton,  Pryor, 
ini  others  for  the  plaintiff,  being  matched  against 
Eiait'i  Porter,  Tracy,  Shearman,  Abbott,  and 
others  for  the  defendant.  And  over  this  distin- 
guished ourt — its  extraordinary  scenes  and  actors, 
and  momentous  interests, — it  is  worthy  of  record, 
in  thi''  place,  that  Judge  Keikon  presided  with  a 
wisdom,  dignity,  and  impirtiihti    that  won  f  i   him  universal  and  enduring  eulogy. 
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Mrs,  TiJtoG,  seated  with  Mr.  Eeecher's 
friends,  was  in  almost  daily  attendance ; 
distinguished  public  men,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  were  visitors  to  the  court ; 
flowers  and  applause  were  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  the  pJaintifE  and  defendant, 
by  their  respective  supporters;  the  tele- 
graph flashed  hourly  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  ali  parts  of  the  land;  and  the 
great  metropolitan  journals  teemed  with 
extra  issues. 

Of  the  two  great  characters  in  this  legal 
and  social  tragedy,  Henry  Ward  Beeeher 
and  Theodore  Tilton,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
each  had  attained  a  shining  eminence, 
almost  unequaled,  in  their  respective 
spheres.  As  a  preacher,  author,  and  re- 
former, the  name  of  Mr.  Beeeher  was 
co-estensive  with  the  area  of  Christendom 
and  civilization.  He  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  ablest  New  England  journal  that 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  opponent,  the 
moat  splendid,  the  most  inspiring,  and  the 
most  beloved  figure  before  the  American 
people, — he  had  not  only  toiled  and  fought, 
with  tremendous  effect,  in  the  great  strug- 
gle to  free  at  once  the  slave  and  the  nation, 
but  he  was  swift  to  preach  a  higher  and 
more  generous  and  vital  Christianity  than 
the  American  pulpit  had  ever  yet  uttered, 
— and,  after  the  successive  deaths  of  his 
great  contemporaries,  he  remained  the 
great  man  of  the  American  people.  'For 
nearly  thirty  years  he  had  ministered  to 
the  same  church,  and  that  the  largest 
Protestant  church  on  the  continent.  Of 
this  church,  Mrs.  Tilton  had  been  a  devout 
member  from  her  girlhood,  as  also  had 
Mr.  Tilton  for  a  period  of  years  prior  to 
1870,  the  closest  personal  intimacy  exist- 
ing between  the  three.  Of  Mr.  Tilton,  and 
his  career,  the  same  journal,  already  cited, 
speaks  as  a  man  who,  assuming  the  editorial 
chair  of  the  "  Independent,"  became  the  idol 
and  the  weekly  teacher  of  a  vast  constitu- 
ency of  readers, — a  man  of  impulses  and 
affections  no  less  broad  and  ardent  than  Mr. 
Beecher's,  adding  to  these,  in  his  writings,  a 
style  trenchant  and  vigorous.  Asa  scholar, 
orator,  and  journalist,  Mr.  Tilton  occupied 
a  place  in  the  very  foremost  rank. 


On  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1876, 
and  thereaftor  for  nearly  six  consecutive 
months,  the  Brooklyn  City  Court  assem- 
bled, day  after  day,  to  try  this  memorable 
action  at  law  by  Mr.  Tilton  against  Mr. 
Beeeher,  the  damages  being  laid  at  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  terrible  charges  upon  which  Mr. 
Tilton  founded  Lis  suit  were,  briefly,  as 
follows  :  That  for  a  series  of  years  Mr. 
Beeeher  continued  a  friendship  with  Mrs. 
Tilton,  until  the  year  1870,  during  which 
period,  by  many  tokens  and  attentions,  he 
won  her  love,  so  that,  after  long  moral 
resistance  by  her,  and  after  repeated  as- 
saults by  him  upon  her  mind,  with  over- 
mastering arguments,  he  accomplished  the 
possession  of  her  person,  maintaining  with 
her  thereafter,  namely,  from  the  autumn 
of  1868  to  the  spring  of  1870,  the  relation 
of  criminal  intercourse. 

The  ground  for  thes_e  charges,  as  alleged 
by  Mr.  Tilton,  consisted,  mainly,  of  a 
circumstantial  confession  made  to  him  by 
Mrs.  Tilton,  in  July,  1870,  of  this  criminal 
relation,  accompanied  by  citations  from 
Mr.  Beecher's  arguments  and  reasonings 
with  her  to  overcome  her  scruples  against 
yielding  to  his  desires. 

On  the  evening  of  December  30,  1870, 
Mr,  Tilton  conveyed  to  Mr.  Beeeher, 
through  the  hand  of  an  old  friend,  Mr. 
Francis  D.  Moulton,  a  request  for  an  inter- 
view at  the  house  of  the  latter.  On  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Tilton  drew  Mr.  Beecher's 
attention  to  a  written  paper  containing,  he 
stated,  the  substance  of  the  confession 
hitherto  made  by  Mrs,  Tilton.  This  paper 
furnished  to  Mr.  Beeeher  the  first  knowl- 
edge he  had  as  yet  received  of  any  such 
divulgences  by  Mrs.  Tilton,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  interview,  being  informed  by 
Mr.  Tilton  that  he  could  verify  the  state- 
ments, if  he  wished,  by  going  to  see  Mrs. 
Tilton  herseM,  he  repaired,  tliat  same  night, 
to  her  residence,  where  she  lay  on  her 
sick  bed.  Mr.  Beeeher  states,  of  this 
visit,  that  he  informed  her  he  had  just 
come  from  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
who  had  been  making  serious  charges 
him.     "Elizabeth, he  tells  me  you 
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confessed  to  him  that  I  had  made'improper 
advances  ;  is  that  so  ?  "  She  bowed  her 
head.  He  then,  etpostnlafcing  with  her, 
said,  "  You  know  this  isn  t  true  ,  wherein 
Lave  I  acted  wrongly  t>ward  ytu,  how 
coTiJd  yoa  have  done  such  a  thing  ? " 
She  began,  speakin£[  alowlj,  to  answer 
that  she  could  not  help  it ,  she  was  urged 
to  do  so  by  her  husband,  the  latter  per- 
suading her  that  if  she  confessed  to  an 
undue  affection  for  him,  Beecher  it  would 
be  easier  foi  Tdton  to  confess  his  own 
alien  loves,  and  that  this  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  better  life  Mr. 
Beecher  urged  that,  as  she  had  wntten  a 


charge  against  him,  she  should  write  a 
retraction ;  she  replied,  that  it  might  injure 
her  husband;  he  said  he  should  not  use  it 
in  that  way,  but  wanted  it  to  defend  him- 
self, if  the  matter  ever  came  before  the 
church ;  then,  hy  her  directions,  he  got  pen 
and  paper,  and  she  wrote :  "  Wearied  with 
importunity  and  weakened  by  sickness,  I 
gave  a  letter  inculpating  my  friend,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  under  assurances  that  it 
would  remove  all  difficulties  between  me 
and  my  husband.  That  letter  I  now 
revoke.  I  was  persuaded  to  it,  almost 
forced,  when  I  waa  in  a  weakened  state  of 
mind.  I  regret  it,  and  recall  all  its  state- 
ments. I  desire  to  say,  esplicitly,  Mr. 
Beecher  has  never  offered  any  improper 
solicitation,  but  has  always  treated  me  in 


a  manner  becoming  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman."  With  this  retraction,  Mr. 
Beecher  left  for  bis  home. 

The  next  important  step  was  that  taken 
by  Mr.  Tilton,  who,  learning  from  his 
wife,  on  returning  home  that  evening, 
that  such  a  paper  had  been  written  hy 
her  at  Mr.  Beecher's  instance,  the  next 
day  deputed  Mr.  Moulton  to  obtain  from 
Mr.  Beecher  the  retraction  in  question, 
charging  that  it  had  been  unfairly  pro- 
cured, and,  after  an  earnest  discussion, 
Mr.  Beecher  finally  yielded  to  the  demand 
made  upon  him,  though  with  extreme 
reluctance. 

In  a  subsequent  interview  with  Mr. 
Moulton — who  now,  as  well  as  for  some 
years  after,  acted  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  Messrs.  Tilton  and 
Beecher, — the  latter  is  reported,  by  Mr. 
Moulton,  to  have  expressed  great  contri- 
tion and  remorse  for  his  previous  crimin- 
ality with  Mrs.  Tilton,  and,  on  being  told, 
hy  Mr.  Moulton,  that  such  expressions  of 
his  feelings,  if  conveyed  in  a  written  form 
to  Mr,  Tilton,  would  be  very  acceptable, 
dictated  te  Mr.  Moulton  the  following: 
"I  ask,  through  you,  Theodore  Tilton's 
forgiveness,  and  I  humble  myself  before 
him,  as  I  do  before  my  Gtod.  He  would 
have  been  a  better  man  in  my  circum- 
stances than  I  have  been.  I  can  ask  noth- 
ing, except  that  he  will  remember  ail  the 
other  hearts  that  would  ache.  I  will  not 
plead  for  myself.  I  even  wish  I  were  dead  ; 
but  others  must  live  and  suffer.  I  will 
die  before  any  one  but  myself  shall  be 
implicated.  All  my  thoughts  are  running 
toward  my  friends,  toward  the  poor  child 
lying  there  and  praying  with  folded  hands. 
She  is  guiltless — sinned  against ;  bearing 
the  transgression  of  another.  Her  for- 
giveness I  have.  I  humbly  pray  to  God 
that  he  may  put  it  into  the  heart  of  her 
husband  to  forgive  me.".  This  document, 
with  the  exception  of  the  words,  separate 
by  themselves,  "I  have  trusted  this  to 
Moulton  in  confidence,"  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Moulton,  who  asserted  that 
it  was  positively  the  language  used  by 
Mr.  Beecher ; — the   latter,  liowever,   em- 
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phatiLiUy  denjiiig,  m  ciurt,  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  liiiument,  oi  that  it  correttlj 
rendered  the  words  he  used  in  acknowl- 
edging hi8  giief  at  h-iving  hiought,  by  his 
advice,  sorrow  and  division  into  the  Tilton 
family,  or  that  it  related  in  any  sense  to 
adultery 

In  regard  to  this  document,  which  wa=!, 
perhaps,  the  pivot  upon  which  the  plain 
tifl'a  ciae  mamlj  hung,  and  on  the  occa 
bion  of  the  writing  of  which  Mr  Moulton 
asaeited,  in  his  testimony,  that  adultery 
WIS  the  crime  distmitl;  spoken  of  hy 
himself  and  Mi  Beecher,  the  lattci  de 
claied,  whtn  testifying  that  its  oiigin  lay 


solely  in  tlie  advice  he  liad  some  time  pre- 
viously given,  that  a  separation  ought  to 
take  place  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tilton, 
because  of  the  unhappy  life  led  by  the 
latter,  and  his  subsequent  sorrow  at  the 
deplorable  results  thus  wrought.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Mr,  Beecher  imputed  to  him- 
self the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Tilton  from  the 
high  and  lucrative  editorial  positions  which 
he  held  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  thus 
bringing  immeasurable  trouble  and  mis- 
fortune upon  Mr.  Tilton  and  his  family. 

Of  all  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  wit- 
nesses in  this  wonderful  case,  there  were 
throe  who  testified  to  personal  declarations 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Beecher,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  the  fact  of  adultery,  namely, 
Mr.  Tilton,  Mr.  Moulton,  and  Mrs.  Moul- 


ton, antt  m  torrobontion  ot  their  e^i 
dence  on  this  point,  the  tv.D  hi  at  named 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  letteis  of 
fjiendship  and  tJtection  which  had  pi^scd 
between  Mrs  Tilton  and  the  defendant , 
and  also  between  the  littet  and  Mr  Moul- 
ton, expressing  idmiiation  for  Mr  Moul 
ton  as  the  best  fiiend  God  had  e\er  raised 
up  for  him  in  thm  world,— the  chief  stress 
kid  bv  Ml  Beecher  in  these  letteis  of 
anguish,  being  the  gieit  ^alue  of  Mr 
Moulton's  services  m  keeping  the  matte i 
from  pulhcitj,  and  in  controlling  the  ic- 
lontments  of  Mr  Tilton  This  corre- 
spondence with  Mis  Tilton,  howevei.  Mi 
Beecher  explained  as  being  in  no  wise 
seciet,  hut  glowing  out  ot  the  intimate 
fiiondly  and  pastoial  relations  he  had 
sustained  toward  her  from  hei  very  child- 
hood, and  for  jeara  sulsequentlj  towaid 
both  her  and  her  husband;  and,  of  his 
correspondence  and  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Moulton,  he  acknowledged  his  great  ob- 
ject to  be  to  prevent  the  damaging  effect 
that  would  result  to  so  many  hearts,  and 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  by  a  disclosure, 
to  the  world,  of  accusations  against  his 
moral  purity  or  integrity. 

The  most  startling  testimony,  so  con- 
sidered, against  Mr.  Beecher,  was  tliat 
preferred  by  Mrs,  Francis  D.  Moulton, 
who  narrated  a  conversation  stated  by 
her  to  have  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Beecher  and  herself,  at  her  residence,  June 
2, 1873.  On  this  occasion,  after  deploring, 
with  agony  and  tears,  his  adultery  with 
Mrs.  Tilton,  he  spoke  of  its  being,  probably, 
the  last  conversation  he  would  ever  have 
with  her — Mrs.  Moulton, — that  it  was  use- 
less any  longer  to  try  to  live  the  matter 
down, — expressed  great  sorrow  for  the  mis- 
ery he  had  brought  upon  himself  and  Mrs. 
Tilton,  and  great  remorse  and  sorrow  that 
she  should  ever  have  confessed  to  her  hus- 
band, for  it  would  bring  only  ruin  in  the 
end  to  all ;  said  that  ho  was  resolved  to 
take  his  life — that  he  had  a  powder  on  his 
library  table,  which  he  had  prepared  to 
take,  and  should  sink  quietly  off,  as  if 
going  to  sleep,  without  a  struggle;  that 
Mrs.  Tilton  was  not  a  bad  woman  at  heart, 
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but  had  sinnel  tlrrn^h  her  aftections 
Mrs.  Moulton  testihed  that  the  interview 
lasted  three  or  fjur  lours  all  in  th  s 
strain,  Mr.  Beecher  bemc;  very  much  ex 
cited,  the  tears  streaming  dcnn  his  fai-e, 
and  saying  that  he  had  sufteied  the  tor 
turea  of  the  damned    etc    etc 

To  this  narmtne  by  Mr")  Moulton  Mr 
Beecher  gave  explicit  dpnml  fn  the  stand 
testifying  that  no  such  Imguage  wig  uael 
by  him ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
occuirence  of  the  interview  he  waa  at 
other,  specified,  places  and  that  at  no 
time  had  he  ever  contemplated  suicide 

The  story  t  Id  hy  Mr  Tilton  — who  by 
the  laws  of  Npw\frk  tould  testify  under 
certain  restriction     m  thi    case    though 


his  wife  was  del  arred  — occupied  neaily 
two  weeks,  and  was  a  most  circumstant  al 
recital  of  the  hap[  mess  which  chirai^ter 
ized  his  home  and  his  maiiiage  relations 
before,  as  he  alleged  the  alienation  of  his 
wife's  affections  and  her  seduction  ly 
Mr.  Beecher.  His  minner  was  selfpos 
seased,  and  his  enuniiation  deliberate, 
with  a  careful  selection  of  words,  and  he 
seemed  to  need  httle  questioning, — a  cue 
being  all  that  was  required  to  bring  from 
him  a  whole  chapter  of  personal  and  fam 
ily  history  connected,  immediately  o»  mdi 
rectly,  with  the  great  and  mysterious  sein 
dal ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  any  disadvantige 
under  the  rigid  and  acute  cross  examination 
to  which  he  was,  day  after  day,  subjected 
— a  remark  which  may,  perhaps,  with  about 
equal  appropriateness,  be  applied  to  all  the 
chief  witnesses,  on  either  side. 

In  the  progress  of  the  trial,  the  remari 


able  scene  occurred  of  Mrs  Tiltjn  rising 
m  court  and  addressing  the  judge,  saying, 
I  haie  a  ommimication  which  I  beg 
\our  H  nor  mil  read  al  ud,  or  have  read 
al  ud  lef  le  the  opening  of  this  session." 
After  a  slight  pause  Judge  Meilson,  to 
whom  the  document  had  been  passed  by 
Mr  Bvaits  lephed  that  the  matter  would 
le  considered  delibeiately  In  this  docu- 
ment which  was  subsequently  returned  to 
hei  as  not  lommg  within  the  cttiLial  recog- 
niticn  of  the  ourt  Mrs  Tilton  declared, 
among  othei  things  I  haie  leen  so 
sensible,  since  y  ui  last  session  of  the 
power  of  my  enemies  that  my  soul  cries 
out  before  you  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
]ury  that  they  beware  how  J  y  a  divided 
veidict,  thei  consign  to  my  children  a 
false  and  irievocahle  stain  M\  on  their 
mother  Eor  fi^  e  years  past,  I  have  been 
the  victim  of  circumstances  mostciuel  and 
unfortunate  struggling  from  time  to  time 
only  for  a  pi  ice  to  Ine  hon  rably  and 
truthfullj  Released  foi  some  months 
from  the  will  b\  whose  po'fter  uncon- 
sciouslj  I  criminated  myself  agiin  and 
again  I  de  lare  solemnly  hef  re  j  ou,  with- 
out fear  of  man  and  1  y  faith  iii  God,  that 
I  am  innocent  of  the  t rimes  charged 
against  me  Before  the  close  of  the 
tiial  the  plaintiff  s  counsel  announced 
their  willingness,  notwithstanding  the  law, 
that  Mrs  Tilton  be  called  to  the  stand  by 
the  defendant's  counsel,  if  the  latter  wish- 
ed ,  but  the  cffex  wis  declined  on  pro- 
fessedlj  lef,al  grounds  though  stiong  ob- 
jections had  been  urged  b\  the  same  coun- 
sel, against  Mi  Tilton  s  testifying,  when, 
by  the  law,  Mib  Tilton's  lips  must  be 
sealed  The  judge,  however,  expressed  his 
special  gratification  at  her  not  being  called. 
It  IS  not  overstating  the  truth  of  the 
lase,  that  Mr  Beecher's  appearance  on  the 
stand  was  the  tulminating  point  of  inter- 
est 111  this  intensiely  exciting  social  and 
legal  drama  On  Mr.  Evarts  saying,  "Mr. 
Beecher,  will  you  be  sworn  ?  "  he,  with  a 
]  >ok  and  smile  at  his  wife,  who,  through 
the  daily  sessions  of  the  court,  from  mid- 
winter to  mid'-ummer,  was  constantly 
seatei  at  his  side,  passed  to  the  witness 
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cliair,  wearing  the  same  fixed,  placid  look, 
which  he  had  worn  throughout  the  trial, 
and  he  sat  there  with  a  manner  entirely 
unconstrained,  as  if  in  his  own  pulpit  or 
lecture-room,  like  moat  of  the  witnesses, 
on  either  side,  hia  examination  covered  a 
wide  range,  and,  to  all  the  charges  or  tes- 
timony involving  criminality  on  hia  part, 
he  gave  most  emphatic  and  sweeping 
denials,  as  the  following  will  show  :~ 

Question  hy  Mr.  Evarta. — Was  there 
ever  any  undue  familiarity  between  Mrs. 
Tilton  and  yourself  ? 

Answer. — Wever,  sir. 

Question. — Did  you  ever  solicit  or  re- 
ceive anyundue  favor  from  her  as  a  woman  ? 

Answer. — Never,  sir,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  her. 

Question. — Did  you  ever,  in  the  course 
of  your  acquaintance,  have  carnal  inter- 
course, or  sexual  connection,  with  Mrs. 
Tilton  ? 

Auawer. — No,  sir ;  never,  air. 

All  these  replies  were  made  with  intense 
energy;  and,  meeting,  aa  they  did,  cate- 
gorically, the  direct  issue  presented  in  the 
action  before  the  court,  constituted  the 
defendant's  answer,  under  oath,  to  the 
plaintiff's  complaint  and  allegations.  Sim- 
ilar were  the  replies  made  hy  the  great 
defendant,  in  the  closing  words  of  his  pro- 
longed examination  hy  Mr.  Evarts,  aa  fo!- 

Qnestion. — I  ask  you,  whether  Mr.  Til- 
ton over  used  to  you,  or  in  your  presence, 
any  language  of  accusation,  of  imputation, 
or  of  intimation,  that  there  had  ever  been 
crioiinaE  intercourse  between  yourself  and 
Mrs.  Tilton  ? 

Answer. — He  never  did. 

Question. — Did  Mr.  Moulton,  in  all  his 
intercourse  with  yon,  in  any  of  his  conver- 
sations with  you,  on  the  subject  of  your 
relations  with  Mrs.  Tilton,  or  any  of  the 
Bubjecta  connected  therewith,  that  formed 
the  topics  of  conversation  between  you  at 
any  time,  make  any  accusation,  or  imputa- 
tion, or  intimation,  of  sexual  intercourse 
between  yourself  and  Mrs.  Tilton  ? 

Answer. — He  never  did,  air. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  line  of  de- 


fenae  adopted  by  Mr.  Beecher's  counsel, 
though  scarcely,  or  only  guardedly,  admit- 
ted by  Mr.  Beecher  in  his  evidence,  was 
that  of  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Beecher, 
with  a  view  to  blackmail ;  it  appearing 
that,  during  the  last  fow  years,  some  seven 
thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  out  by  Mr. 
Beecher,  in  connection  with  the  matter, 
and  the  counsel  further  alleging  that,  not 
until  after  Mr.  Tilton's  dismissal  from  his 
editorial  positions,  did  he  bring  any  charge 
against  Mr.  Beecher, — beginning,  then, 
first  with  the  accusation  of  improper  pro- 
posals, and  subsequently  asserting  adul- 
tery. The  amount  of  testimony  on  these 
points,  on  either  side,  was  immense,  rami- 
fying in  multifarious  and  irrelevant  direc- 
tions, and  so  conflicting  in  every  particular 
that  was  essential,  that  even  professional 
experts  in  such  reading  were  lost  in  ita 
mazes.  The  judge,  however,  in  his  charge, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Beecher's 
advances  of  money — which,  through  Mr. 
Moulton,  went  to  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Tilton 
and  family, — appeared  to  be  mere  acts  of 
generosity,  and  that  the  money  was  not 
extorted  by  Mr.  Moulton.  Among  the 
other  opinions  or  rulings  of  the  judge,  of 
special  interest,  were  the  following :  that, 
upon  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  plain- 
tiff, the  defendant  was  the  only  witness 
who  bad  any  actual  knowledge  of  what  the 
relatione  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Tilton 
were,  and  was  the  only  person  whom  the 
law  permitted  to  speak  as  a  witness  to 
those  relations ;  and  that  the  intimacy  and 
intercourse  which,  by  the  accepted  rules 
of  social  order,  are  allowed  between  a 
married  woman  and  her  legal  adviser, 
physician,  or  pastor,  are  greater  than 
those  which  are  considered  proper  where 
no  such  special  relation  exists. 

On  the  jury  retiring,  they  took  with 
them  the  volomes  containing  the  evidence 
and  the  judge's  charge  and  rulings,  com- 
prising over  five  thousand  closely  printed 
double-column  pages — showing  the  vast- 
neas  of  the  case.  They  were  out  the 
unprecedented  period  of  seven  days,  but 
failed  to  agree,  finally  standing  nine  for 
the  defendant  and  three  for  the  plaintiff. 
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Year  of  Jubilee,  Festival,  and  Paeeant,  throughout  the  IJand. — Prosperity,  Power,  and  Renown  of  the 
Nation. — A  Union  of  Nearly  Forty  Great  Commonwealtha  and  Forty  Million  People. — Anticipations 
of  the  Coming  Anniversary. — Legislation  by  Congress  for  its  Patriotic  Observanee. — A  Grand  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Century's  Growth  and  Progress  the  Principal  Feature  Decided  Upon  — Vast  Work  of 
Preparation. — The  Whole  World  at  Peace  and  All  Countries  and  Climes  in  Sympathy  with  the 
Bepllblio  and  its  Auspiuious  Era — Usherirg  in  the  Year's  Ceremonials. — Every  City,  Town,  and 
Tillage,  Covered  with  Gay  Streamer  and  Waving  Plags. — Pomp,  Parade,  and  Universal  Fraterniza- 
tion.— Wondrous  Microcosm  of  Civilization  Concentrated  at  Philadelphia. — The  Culminating  Art 
and  Skill  of  Sixty  Centuries  of  Human  Advancement,  and  the  Products  of  Every  Quarter  of  the 
Globe,  Displayed  in  their  Richest  II lustrations.— An  Unprecedented  Scene  r  President  and  Emperor 
Receiving  the  Salutations  of  Ihe  American  People, — Oratory,  Music,  Poetry,  Bells,  111 umi nations. 
Cannon,  Regattas,  Banners,  Hallelujahs  and  Huzzas. — The  Beauty,  Utility,  and  Magnificence  of  the 
Orient  and  Occident,  in  Boundless  Comhinations. — The  "  Glorious  Fourth,"  All  Over  the  Land. 
— Congratulatory  Letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 


^]NF  hundred  years  after  the  Dec- 
iti  11  of  Independence  at  Phil- 
iljhia  which  great  event  gave 
"-  ^  national  sovereignty  to 
epublic,  the  centennial 
ration  of  that  august  act 
land  with  such  festival 
tnt  of  joy,  as  only  a  free 
irosperous,  powerful,  ajid 
, — could  be  expected  to 
Trom  a  feeble  beginning, 
n  weatly  colonies,  with 
3d  population  o£  three 
leople,  struggling  with 
debt,  they  had  now  at- 
tained to  the  colossal  growth  o£ 
nearly  forty  great  commonwealths  and  forty  million  inhabitants,  and,  in  respect  to 
whatever  relates  to  man's  materia!  and  moral  advancement,  found  themselves  unexcelled 
by  any  empire  or  kingdom  on  the  face  of  the  wide  earth. 
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Anticipations  of  the  coming  anniversary 
had  long  hoen  prominent  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and,  in  view  of  the  peculiarly 
national  character  o£  the  event,  it  was  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  discussion  brought 
before  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  repub- 
lic, in  the  halls  of  congress,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  adoption  of  the  idea  that 
had  for  some  time  become  widely  popular, 
namely,  that  an  exhibition  of  American 
and  foreign  arts,  products,  and  manufac- 
tures be  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1876, 
To  this  end,  the  centennial  commission 
was  appointed — two  commissioners  from 
each  state  and  territory,  nominated  by 
their  respective  governors,  and  approved 
by  the  president.  Under  this  organiza- 
tion, the  vast  work  of  preparation  com- 
menced, and,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1873, 
the  ground  set  apart  for  the  purpose  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
The  result  of  the  succeeding  three  years 
of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  commission, 
showed  that  not  only  from  every  section  of 
our  own  land  did  the  choicest  contributions 
accumulate  in  every  department  of  art, 
science,  and  mechanism,  hut  that  all  for- 
eign countries  also, — in  response  to  the 
invitation  extended  to  them  by  the  Amer- 
ican government, — were  in  sympathy  with 
the  Republic  and  its  auspicious  era;  so 
that,  at  the  time  designated  for  the  grand 
ushering  in  of  the  year's  ceremonials,  there 
was  presented  the  most  wondrous  micro- 
cosm of  civilization  ever  concentrated  in 
one  locality.  There  was,  in  fact,  the  cul- 
minating art  and  skUl  of  sixty  centuries 
of  human  advancement,  and  the  products 
of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  displayed  in 
their  richest  illustrations,  —  the  beauty, 
utility,  and  magnificence,  of  the  Orient 
and  Occident,  in  boundless  combinations. 

On  the  day  of  the  formal  inauguration 
of  the  exposition,  and  at  which  were  pres- 
ent hundreds  of  thousands  of  joyous  spec- 
tators, with  dignitaries  from  both  hemi- 
spheres, the  occasion  was  appropriately 
introduced  by  the  vast  orchestra  perform- 
ing the  national  airs  of  all  nations,  as  fol- 


lows; The  Washington  March;  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Marche  de  la  Republica; 
Austria,  Gott  erhalte  Pranz  den  Kaiser; 
Belgium,  La  Erabansonne ;  Brazil,  Hymno 
Brasileira  Nacional;  Denmark,  Volkslied 
— den  tappre  Landsoldat;  France,  La 
Marseillaise;  Germany,  Was  ist  des 
Deutachen  Vaterland;  Great  Britain,  God 
Save  the  Queen;  Italy,  Marcia  del  Ee ; 
Netherlands,  Wie  neerlandach  bleed;  Nor- 
way, National  Hymn;  Eussia,  National 
Hymn ;  Spain,  Eiego'a  Spanish  National 
Hymn ;  Sweden,  Volksongen — Bevare  Gud 
var  Kung;  Switzerland,  Heil  dir  Helve- 
tia; Turkey,  March;  Hail  Columbia. 

Following  this  musical  prelude,  the  bold 
chordsof  Wagner's  centennial  inauguration 
march  filled  the  air  with  floods  of  richest 
harmony ;  solemn  prayer  was  offered  by 
Bishop  Simpson ;  and  then  a  superb  chorus 
of  nearly  a  thousand  voices,  accompanied 
by  orchestra  and  organ,  sang  Whittier's 
centennial  hymn,  set  to  music  by  John  K. 
Payne.  Formal  presentation  being  now 
made  of  the  building  to  the  United  States 
Centennial  Commission  by  the  president 
of  the  board  of  finance  to  General  Hawley, 
president  of  the  centennial  commission,  a 
cantata  was  sung  with  fine  effect,  the 
words  by  Lanier,  of  Georgia,  and  the 
music  by  Buck,  after  which  the  ceremo- 
nial presentation  of  the  Exhibition  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  made 
by  General  Hawley,  in  an  eloquent  address, 
to  which  General  Grant  responded  in  a 
eulogistic  speech  of  acceptance,  reviewing 
the  progress  of  the  century,  bidding  the 
whole  world  welcome,  and  declaring  the 
exhibition  open.  On  this  announcement, 
the  orchestra,  chorus  and  great  organ  burst 
forth  into  triumphal  strains  of  the  '  Halle- 
lujah,' from  the  "  Messiah,"  acclamations 
and  huzzas  rent  the  air ;  and  the  unprec- 
edented spectacle  was  witnessed,  of  an 
American  President  and  a  crowned  Empe- 
ror— the  emperor  of  Brazil  being  present, 
and  at  President  Grant's  side, — receiving 
the  enthusiastic  salutations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  case  of  Bom  Pedro,  it  may  be  here 
remarked,  furnishes  the  only  instance  in 
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thf!  history  of  our  century,  of  a  reigning 
crowned  head  visiting  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Kalakaua,  ting  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  whose  tonr  occur- 
red in  1874^5. 

And  here  may  be  cited  one  of  the  moat 
notable  scenes  which  transpired  on  this 
wonderful  occasion,  namely,  the  starting 
of  the  stupendous  engine  constructed  by 
Mr.  Corliss,  which  waa  to  moTe  the  four- 
teen acres  of  machinery,  comprising  some 
eight  thousand  different  machines,  in  the 
building  devoted  to  that  specialty.  This 
starting  operation  was  performed  jointly 
by  President  Grant  and  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro  II.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cor- 
liss.    These  two  great  personages  took  the 


'Z^wmm 


positions  assigned  them  by  Mr.  Corliss, 
who  explained  by  a  motion  of  the  hands 
and  a  word  or  two,  as  to  how  the  engines 
were  to  be  started  by  the  single  turning 
of  a  slender  steel  arm,  like  the  brake  of  a 
street  railway  car, — this  action  opening 
the  throttle  valve,  and  then  the  vast  hut 
quiet  building  would  be  instantly  alive 
with  all  the  functions  of  every  kind  of  a 
factory  in  full  practice.  The  time  had 
arrived  for  the  movement,  and  a  most 
imposing  array  of  eminent  ofBcials  sur- 
rounded the  president  and  emperor. 
"Now,  Mr,  President,"  said  Mr.  Corliss. 
"Well,"  said  the  president,  quietly,  "how 


shall  I  do  it  ?  "  The  answer  was,  "Turn 
that  little  crank  around  six  times,"  Pres- 
ident Grant  made  a  motion  with  his  fin- 
gers, inquiringly,  "This  way?"  "Yes." 
In  another  half  minute,  the  screw  was 
turned  by  the  president,  the  colossal  ma- 
chine above  him  began  to  move,  the  miles 
of  shafting  along  the  building  began  to 
revolve,  innumerable-  steel  and  iron  organ- 
isms were  set  going,  and  a  visitor  who 
retraced  his  steps  could  examine  the  proc- 
esses of  half  the  important  manufactures  on 
the  globe.  At  the  wave  of  Mr.  Corliss's 
band,  the  emperor  gave  a  sharp  turn  of 
his  wrist  and  started  his  engine  a  moment 
in  advance  of  the  president;  but  the  re- 
sponse of  the  machinery  at  the  single 
touch  of  these  two  men — countless  wheels 
turning,  bands  beginning  their  rounds, 
cogs  fitting  into  their  places,  pistons  driv- 
ing backward  and  forward  and  up  and 
down,  performing  their  infinitely  varied 
functions  —  was  so  almost  simultaneous, 
that  few  suspected  that  the  Brazilian 
monarch  had  outstripped  his  host.  This 
engine  weighs  eight  hundred  tons;  will 
drive  eight  miles  of  shafting;  has  a  fly- 
wheel thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  weigh- 
ing seventy  tons ;  is  of  fourteen  hundred 
horse-power,  with  a  capacity  of  being 
forced  to  twenty-five  hundred;  has  two 
walking-beams,  weighing  twenty-two  tons 
each ;  two  forty-inch  cylinders,  a  ten-feet 
stroke,  a  crank-shaft  nineteen  inches  in 
diameter  and  twelve  feet  in  length;  con- 
necting rods  twenty-four  feet  in  length, 
and  piston  rods  six  and  one-fourth  inches 
in  diameter ;  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  walking-beams,  thirty-nine  feet. 
It  was  in  vastness,  power,  and  ingenuity, 
the  mechanical  marvel  of  the  exhibition. 

The  plan  of  construction  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  several  grand  features  of 
the  exposition,  comprised  five  main  build- 
ings conveniently  located  at  different 
points  on  the  five  hundred  acres  devoted 
to  centennial  purposes,  being  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  area  of  Pairmount  Park,  on 
the  Schuylkill  river,  than  which  no  more 
delightful  locality  could  have  been  selected. 
These  structures  consisted,  respectively,  of 
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the  main  building,  having  an  area  of  about 
twenty-one  and  a-half  acrea ;  that  for  ma- 
chinery, fourteen  aj'.res ;  for  agriculture,  ten 
acres;  for  horticulture,  one  and  arhalf; 
for  art,  one  and  a-half.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  number  of  special  structures, 
including  the  memorial  hall,  and  those 
erected  by  the  United  States  government, 
by  foreign  nations,  by  the  different  States, 
by  the  women,  etc.,  etc.,  was  among  the 
hundreds.  Many  of  these  were  of  great 
cost  and  striking  architectural  beauty, 
and,  with  statues,  fountains,  flower  plots, 
and  other  decorative  objects  innumerable, 
produced  a  scene  of  surpassing  attraction. 

The  variety  of  special  celebrative  events, 
in  combination  with  the  wondrous  display 
of  every  marvel  and  masterpiece  gathered 
from  art  and  nature  in  the  four  continents, 
attending  this  centennial  commemoration, 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  pro- 
gramme ;  Harvesting  display ;  trials  of 
steam  plows  and  tillage  implements;  ex- 
hibition of  horses  and  mules,— ^)f  horned 
cattle, — of  sheep,  swine,  goats,  and  dogs, 
■ — of  poultry;  national  gathering  of  the 
Order  of  Good  Templars;  international 
regatta;  yacht  regatta;  gathering  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance  ;  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic ;  Knights  Templars ;  wo- 
men's temperance  union ;  Am,  musical  as- 
sociation ;  international  series  of  cricket 
matches;  congress  of  authors  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall;  parade  of  Roman  Catholic 
societies  and  dedication  of  their  magnifi- 
cent fountain;  parade  of  military  organ- 
izations ;  parade  of  the  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias; international  rowing  regatta;  inter- 
national rifle  matches  ;  international  med- 
ical congress ;  parade  of  the  Odd  Fellows  ; 
reunions  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
Cumberland,  and  James ;  etc.,  etc. 

Memorial  Hall,  or  the  art  gallery,  a 
most  beautiful  structure,  was  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  perma- 
nent commemoration  of  the  centennial. 
In  its  construction,  nothing  but  granite, 
brick,  glass  and  iron,  were  used.  Its  su- 
perb hall,  pavilions,  galleries  and  arcades, 
are  surmounted  with  a  dome  of   crystal 


and  iron,  terminating  in  a  colossal  bell, 
and,  at  the  apex,  Columbia  rises,  with 
protecting  hands.  Within  these  walls, 
the  treasures  of  painting  and  sculpture 
displayed  were  almost  beyond  enumera^ 
tion — certainly  beyond  description. 

The  colossal  proportions  of  the  main 
building  struck  every  visitor's  wondering 
attention, — relieved,  however,  by  its  ex- 
quisitely artistic  form  and  endless  expanse 
of  complementary  colors,— and,  within,  a 
universe  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful, 
such  as  the  eye  of  man  never  before  be- 
held nor  his  hand  created.  The  position 
of  the  nations  in  this  vast  structure  was 
an  interesting  matter  to  determine,  being 
finally  decided  as  follows :  Within  the 
line  of  railing  extending  across  the  en- 
trance, to  the  north  of  the  nave,  the  pavil- 
ions'of  Italy;  passing  east,  the  arrange- 
ment comprised  Norway,  then  Sweden, 
with  the  English  colonies  as  a  neighbor ; 
Canada  adjoined,  and  then  the  mother 
country,  Great  Britain,  occupying  a  large 
8pa«o  down  to  the  transept ;  beyond  En- 
gland was  France,  and  the  next  in  line, 
still  on  the  north  of  the  nave,  Switzerland ; 
near  the  eastern  end,  and  covering  as  much 
room  as  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  and  Mexico  com- 
bined, the  United  States  exhibited  her 
wonderful  progress,  in  innumerable  illus- 
trations ;  opposite  to  Great  Britain,  ap- 
peared the  German  Empire,  alongside 
Austria,  and  Hungary  in  the  rear;  ap- 
proaching still  towards  the  west,  but  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  came  Russia 
and  Spain,  and,  along  the  nave,  followed 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
while  in  the  rear  of  these  were  Tunis, 
Portugal,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands;  in 
the  front  rank  was  Japan,  facing  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and,  next  to  the  latter,  and 
back  of  her,  was  China ;  Chili  had  a  place 
near  the  entrance  from  the  west,  and,  near 
by,  was  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  These 
were  the  locations  of  the  principal  nation- 
alities. 

Handsome,  and  grand  in  its  amplitude, 
and  tasty  in  its  harmonies  of  form  and 
color,  the   machinery  building  fairly   be- 
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wildered  both  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
observer,  by  its  ever-varying  contents, 
while  the  prevalent  somberness  of  its  acres 
of  iron  and  steel  construction  was  pleas- 
antly relieved  by  the  cheerful  coloring. 
Horticultural  hall  seemed  like  some  fairy 
palace,  with  its  light  and  airy  design,  and 
delicate  ornamentation,  the  grand  conserv- 
atory alone  constituting  a  world  of  beauty 


tures;  was  built  almost  entirely  of  wood 
and  glass,  and  the  color  a  delicate  whitish 
tint  throughout, — no  effort,  however,  be- 
ing made  in  the  way  of  ornamentation, 
but  simply  to  have  a  structure  suitable  for 
the  purpose  and  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  exhibits.  The  woman's  build- 
ing, or  pavilion,  devoted  entirely  to  the 
results  of  woman's  skill,  was  an  attractive 


to  all  lo\ers  if  natuie  in  thn  flower  beds 
surrounding  this  stmctuie,  moie  than 
thirty  thousand  hyacinth  and  tulip  bulbs 
were  planted  to  displaj,  with  thousmds 
of  other  beautiful  plints,  then  fall  bloom 
•  n  the  opening  or  iniuguiation  diy  Ag- 
riculturil  hdl  was  entirplj  different  in 
ippeaiance  frjm  aaj   of  the  other  '-true 


structuie  covering  some  thirtj  thous  md 
squ-u-e  feet,  and  filled  inth  thp  didro  ft 
utilb  from  all  lanid  The  ^ovLinment 
building  of  substanti  il  and  elegant  de- 
sign, eontimed  i  levelation  if  ■wonders 
connoited  with  the  -urnn  and  nivy,  the 
lepirtment  of  igrnultuic  tlie  joat-ofliLe 
pit  nt  jftiif,  Mgnal  seivi  e,  ordnm  e  bu 
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reau,  ligbfr-Iiouse  board,  and  all  the  Bubor- 
dinate  departments  and  bureaus  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  government. 

In  making  reference  to  special  objects 
of  interest,  brief  mention  ia  due  in  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  silver  bullion,  in  one 
mass,  valued  at  $10,000,000,  contributed 
by  Messrs.  Flood  and  O'Brien, — a  solid 
weight  of  294J  tons,  or  equal  to  a  train  of 
nearly  thirty  loaded  freight  cars. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  showed 
every  kind  of  American  bird  in  an  im- 
mense group  by  itself,  also  every  kind  of 
fish,  moUusk,  reptile  and  quadruped. 

Queen  Victoria's  persona!  contributions 
comprised  a  number  of  etchings  by  her 
own  hand,  also  table  napkins  spun  by  her- 
self, aod  drawings  and  embroideries  from 
her  princess  daughters. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society  circu- 
lated the  scriptures  in  the  language  of 
every  nationality  represented  on  the 
grounds,  a  pure  white  flag  floating  from 
the  top  of  its  pavilion,  bearing  the  words 
of  Jer.  X3ii,  29 :  "0  Earth,  Earth,  Earth, 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord!" 

Among  the  evidences  of  Connecticut's 
skill  was  the  huge  centennial  time-piece, 
— a  clock  weighing  six  tons  and  having 
eleven  hundred  pieces,  with  wheels  four 
feet  in  diameter. 

A  collection  of  models,  sent  by  Massa^ 
ehusetts,  of  the  various  marine  craft  which 
have  been  employed  in  her  wators,  since 
the  first  settlement  of  Plymouth  colony 
— some  fifty  or  sixty,  most  elaborately 
executed,  and  all  perfect  in  type — from 
the  Indian  birch  canoes  and  first  fishing 
boats  used  on  the  coast,  up  to  the  most 
improved  modern  iron-clad,  attracted  much 
notice.  Prom  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines 
came  two  blocks  of  coal,  weighing,  respec- 
tively, about  two  and  one-fourth  and  five 
tons ;  and,  from  her  steel  works,  a  solid 
ingot  of  steel  weighing  25  000  pounds,  also 
a  perfect  steel  r^il  rolled,  120  feet  long, 
and  weighing  62  pounds  per  yard 

In  the  navy  department,  the  govern 
ment  exhibited  curious  specimens  of  shot 
and  shells,  small  arms  of  all  kinds,  shipi' 
guns   and  howitzeii,    Gatlmg    gunn    ■^nd 


other  terrible  instruments  of  warfare ; 
marine  engines  and  boilers,  showing  the 
improvement  made  in  marine  engineering ; 
immense  cables,  with  mammoth  iron  links ; 
likewise,  beautifully  finished  models  of 
every  class  of  ship  on  the  naval  list,  in- 
cluding lines  of  the  famous  craft  on  which 
Lawrence,  Decatur,  and  McDonough 
fought  and  conquered,  and  the  original 
appearance  of  "  Old  Ironsides  "  was  finely 
reproduced.  The  patent  office  poured 
forth  its  treasures  and  curiosities  —  de- 
vices that  have  revolutionized  labor  the 
world  over.  More  than  one  case  was  filled 
with  relics  of  the  great  Washington — the 
clothes  worn  by  him  on  memorable  occa- 
sions, his  swords,  camp  furniture,  tents, 
etc.  A  complete  set  of  maps  showed  the 
different  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
farm  improvements  have  been  made,  where 
woods  are  most  abundant,  —  every  tree, 
shrub,  flower,  root,  cereal  and  fiber,  in 
their  respective  sections, — the  fungi  that 
destroy  the  different  plants, — and  so  on. 

Louisiana's  products  included  a  tree 
loaded  with  the  somber,  hanging  moss, 
that  renders  some  of  her  landscapes  so 
gloomy,  but  which  is  now  being  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hair  in  mattresses  and  up- 
holstery. California  sent  gold  quartz  of 
surpassing  richness,  and  wonderful  grain 
and  cacti  as  well.  Of  the  Indian  nwses, 
the  leading  features  were  aptly  epitom- 
ized, and  their  habitations,  manners,  and 
customs,  represented  by  delegations  from 
different  tribes.  Of  universal  interest,  of 
course,  was  the  original  draft  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence — to  he  looked  at, 
not  touched.  Whitefield's  portable  pulpit, 
which  he  usually  took  with  him,  and  from 
which,  he  once  said,  the  gospel  had  been 
preached  to  more  than  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple, was  another  interesting  relic ;  also, 
General  Stark's  spurs,  John  Alden's  desk, 
ftovernor  Bndicott's  folding-chair,  the  sil- 
ver pitcher  used  by  Lafayette  in  Boston, 
et< 

The  inventions  and  handiwork  of  boys 
included  among  other  things,  a  heavy  ten- 
wheel  diaft  locomotive,  cylinder  eighteen 
by  tnenty-two  inches,  and  all  of  c 
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mate  finish.  The  kindergarten  plan  of 
teaching  was  moat  fully  illuatrated  in  all 
its  appliances  and  methods. 

Massachusetts  sent,  among  its  rich  and 
varied  contributions,  an  organ  of  gigantic 
proportions,  having  fifty-nine  stops  and 
four  tanks  of  keys,  ita  longest  pipe  being 
thirty-two  feet  and  the  shortest  less  than 
one  inch ;  also,  industrial  designs,  of  strik- 
ing character,  from  the  Massachusetts  in- 
stitute of  technology.  Noticeable  as  a 
most  sumptuous  article  of  taste,  was  a 
hundred    thousand   dollar  necklace   from 


pie  on  the  globe, — with  her  thousands  of 
specimens  of  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  her  woods, 
fruits,  honey,  perfumery,  scimetars  ;  Aus- 
tralia, her  mineral  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, tin,  iron,  wool,  wood;  Canada,  her 
row-boats,  furs,  iron-work ;  Scotland,  her 
cut  stones  and  precious  gems,  in  every 
form  of  exquisite  jewelry;  Switzerland, 
her  watches  of  world-famed  beauty ;  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  their  glass-wort,  wood 
carvings,  porcelains,  irons  and  steels  ;  Hol- 
land, her  magnificent  models  of  seOHioaat 
works,  bridges,  dams,  aqueducts;  Belgium, 
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New  York  city,  also  the  Bryant  vase ; 
and,  from  Providence,  the  '  centurj  vase,' 
of  solid  silver,  being  five  feet  fcur  inches 
in  length  and  four  feet  two  mchei  high, 
and  weighing  two  thousand  oun(,es  Each 
State  and  section,  in  a  word,  presented  its 
special  exhibits,  in  superbest  examples  and 
endless  profusion,  tiring  the  eye  and  baf 
fling  description. 

Glancing  a  moment  at  the  countless 
riches  in  every  department  of  nature,  art, 
and  mechanism,  which  flowed  fr  jm  foreign 
nations  ol  every  zone,  mention  miy  first 
be  made  of  Egypt — the  most  lULient  peo- 


her  curiouily  carved  balustrades,  cornice 
ornaments,  statues  ,  China,  her  jars,  vases, 
and  other  specimens  of  ceramii  art;  Japan, 
her  multitudinous  porcelains  and  bronzes ; 
Cuba,  hei  palms,  agaves,  cact  and  other 
tropical  plants ,  Italy,  her  fine  art  contri- 
butions, mclulmg  rare  and  priceless  gems 
fiom  the  Vatican,  sent  by  Pius  IX.; 
PriiiLC,  with  its  selecteit  elaborations  in 
almost  every  department  of  knowledge 
md  handicraft,  not  least  imong  which 
being  its  Gobelin  tapestries  and  Sevres 
fabric ,  Great  Britain,  her  infinitude  of 
■nojlen,  cotton  ind  --illi.  gtods,  i  <irpe tings. 
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hardware,  aud  paintings  from  illustrious 
artists ; — and  so  followed  on,  in  magnifi- 
cent array,  Austria,  Germany,  Russia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Turkey,  Brazil, 
and  others  of  the  great  family  of  nations, 
with  the  choieeat  products  of  their  mines 
and  looms,  foundries  and  workshops,  lapi- 
daries and  ateliers. 

But  why  commence,  even,  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  describing  fifty  teeming  acres 
of  templed  wonders  from  every  clime — 
the  marvels  and  masterpieces  of  nature, 
science,  and  art,  in  bewildering  variety 
and  richness.  No  traversing,  in  fact,  at 
all  equal  to  the  occasion,  can  here  be  es- 
sayed. It  will  require,  indeed,  all  the 
copious  volumes  intended  to  be  issued 
under  ofBcial  auspices,  adequately  to  elab- 
orate and  portray  the  genius  and  results 
presented  in  a  display  so  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  man. 

Nor  would  it  be  scarcely  less  impos- 
sible, in  the  scope  of  a  single  chapter,  to 
sufficiently  characterize  the  enthusiasm, 
wide-spread  as  the  continent,  which  usher- 
ed in  and  prolonged  the  observance  of  the 
Anniversary  Day  in  especial,  —  July 
FouKTH, — which  numbered  the  first  hun- 
dred years  of  the  greatest  republic  upon 
which  the  son  ever  shone.  To  say  tliat 
the  festai  ingenuity  of  nearly  forty  great 
States  and  forty  millions  of  people,  with 
their  tens  of  thousands  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  fairly  spent  itself,  in  efforts 
to  suitably  commemorate  the  Wonderful 
Anniversary,  is  only  faintly  expressing  the 
fact.  It  was  a  festival  of  oratory,  music, 
poetry,  parade,  bells,  illuminations,  regat- 
tas, cannon,  banners,  hallelujahs  and  hua- 

At  Philadelphia,  the  central  point  of 
historic  interest  and  centennial  ovation, 
the  resources  of  a  whole  nation's  pomp 
and  glory  seemed  drawn  upon,  on  a  scale 
eclipsing,  in  extent  and  variety,  any  cele- 
brative  occasion  in  the  annals  of  the  ro- 
[mblic.  Congress,  sitting  in  its  halls  in 
the  capito)  at  Washington,  had  a  few  days 
previously  passed  a  resolution  of  adjourn- 
ment to  meet,  on  this  wonderful  day,  in 
Independence  Hall,   where,  one  hundred 


years  before,  occurred  the  birth  of  the 
nation,  and  where;  subsequently,  was 
framed  that  immortal  instrument  whicli 
gave  to  the  republic  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  wisest  and  most  admirable 
ever  conceived  by  uninspired  men. 

That  the  celebration  in  this  city  was, 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  an  occasion  so 
august  and  of  a  spot  so  historically  sacred 
and  national,  was  universally  admitted. 
A  parade  of  troops,  societies  aud  ofQcials 
took  place  in  the  morning,  ending  at  In- 
dependence HaU.  The  Centennial  legion 
of  troops  from  North  and  South  was 
commanded  by  General  Heath,  formerly 
of  the  confederate  army,  and  the  proces- 
sion in  various  other  ways  refiected  the 
strength  of  the  renewed  feeling  of  national 
unity  and  fraternity.  In  Independence 
Square,  the  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Terry,  presided ; 
prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Stevens ; 
Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes's  'Welcome  to  the 
Nations'  was  sung;  Bayard  Taylor  read 
his  national  ode;  Hon.  William  M.  Ev- 
arts  pronounced  the  oration ;  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  read  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  from  the  original 
document,  which  President  Grant  bad  in- 
trusted for  the  purpose  to  the  mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  The  faded  and  crumbled 
manuscript,  held  together  by  a  simple 
frame,  was  then  shown  to  the  assembled 
multitude  facing  the  platform,  cheer  fol- 
lowing cheer,  at  this  rare  rpectacle. 
There  was  also  sung  the  "  Greeting  from 
Brazil,"  a  hymn  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  A.  Carlos  Gomez,  of  Brazil,  by  the 
request  of  the  Emperor,  Dom  Pedro. 
After  the  ode,  the  orchestra  performed  a 
grand  triumphal  march,  with  chorus,  "  Our 
National  Banner,"  the  words  being  by 
Dexter  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
music  by  Sir  JtiHus  Benedict,  of  England. 
On  the  orator  retiring  from  the  speaker's 
stand,  the  Hallelujah  chorus  from  the 
"Messiah"  was  sung,  and  then  the  whole 
of  the  vast  throng  united  in  singing  the 
Old  Hundredth  Psalm.  The  magnificent 
spectacle  presented  by  the  procession  was, 
however,  the  scene  witnessed  and  enjoyed 
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with  moat  general  interest  and  admiration. 
It  was  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  rants 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
had  a  picked  corps,  and  it  was  very  evi- 
dent, from  the  hearty  manner  in  which 
General  Heath, — in  the  absence  of  Gen- 
eral Bnrnside, — formerly  commanders,  re- 
spectively, on  the  field  of  battle,  of  '  the 
boys  in  blue'  and  'the  boys  in  gray,'  but 
now  knowing  but  one  color  and  one  flag — 
was  received,  that  the  fraternization  of 
the  North  and  the  South  was  genuine  and 
complete,  on  this  great  natal  anniversary. 
The  procession  was  under  the  lead  of 
General  and  Gtovemor  Hartranft,  and  the 
splendid  pageant  was  reviewed  by  General 
Sherman,  Lieutenant- General  Sheridan, 
and  General  Hooker,  in  whose  company, 
on  the  guests'  platform,  were  to  be  seen 
hundreds  of  official  dignitaries,  of  civil  and 
military  fame. 

In  Boston,  as  the  representative  metrop- 
olis of  New  England,  and  as  the  spot 
where,  almost  above  all  others,  our  nation's 
liberties  had  their  origin  and  chief  support, 
the  preparations  for  the  anniversary  had 
been  made  on  a  splendid  scale,  and  these 
were  carried  out  vrith  perfect  success  to 
the  end,  witnessed  and  enjoyed  by  the 
patriotic  multitudes  who  thronged  the 
beautifully  decorated  city  from  the  earli- 
est hour.  There  were  parades,  concerts, 
regattas,  balloon  ascensions,  fire-works, 
and  commemorative  services  at  the  great 
Music  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
municipal  government,  the  orator  being 
the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Governor  Winthrop,  of  co- 
lonial times,  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence being  read  by  Mr.  Brooks  Ad- 
ams, a  great-grandson  of  John  Adams,  the 
revolutionary  patriot  and  leader.  On  the 
orator's  platform  was  an  article  of  extraor- 
dinary interest  to  the  thousands  of  eyes 
that  were  intently  concentrated  upon  it, 
when,  as  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  oration,  said:  "And  here,  by  the 
favor  of  a  highly  valued  friend  and  fellow- 
citizen,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Jefferson 
himself  a  few  months  only  before  his  death, 
I  am  privileged  to  hold  in  my  hands,  and 


to  lift  up  to  the  eager  gaze  of  you  all,  a 
most  compact  and>  convenient  little  ma- 
hogany case,  which  bears  this  autograph 
inscription  on  its  face,  dated  Monticello, 
November  18, 1825,— 

'  Thomas  Jefferson  gives  this  writing 
desk  to  Joseph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  his  affection.  It  was  made  from  a 
drawing  of  his  own,  by  Ben  Randal!,  cab- 
inei>-maker  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he 
first  lodged  on  his  arrival  in  that  city  in 
May,  1776,  and  ia  the  identical  one  on 
which  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Politics,  as  well  as  Religion, 
has  its  superstitions.  These,  gaining 
strength  with  time,  may,  one  day,  give 
imaginary  value  to  this  relic,  for  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  birth  of  the  Great  Charter 
of  our  Independence.' 

Superstitions  I  Imaginary  value  !  Not 
for  an  instant  {continued  Mr.  Winthrop,) 
can  we  admit  such  ideas.  The  modesty  of 
the  writer  has  betrayed  even  the  masterly 
pen.  There  is  no  imaginary  value  to  this 
relic,  and  no  superstition  is  required  to 
render  it  as  precious  and  priceless  a  piece 
of  wood  as  the  secular  cabinets  of  the 
world  have  ever  possessed,  or  ever  claimed 
to  possess.  No  cabinet-maker  on  earth 
will  have  a  more  enduring  name  than  this 
inscription  has  secured  to  '  Ben  Randall  of 
Philadelphia.'  No  pen  will  have  a  wider 
or  more  lasting  fame  than  his  who  wrote 
the  inscription."  The  applause  elicited 
by  these  remarks  showed  that  the  hearts 
of  the  great  audience  were  still  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of 
the  republic,  and  that  patriotic  reverence 
for  their  names  and  deeds  had  suffered  no 
decay. 

Conspicuously  attractive,  during  the 
whole  day,  to  the  enthusiastio  throngs, 
were  the  venerable  buildings,  still  remain- 
ing, so  memorably  associated  with  the  part 
taken  by  Boston  during  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  In  the  center  of  the  portico  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Old  State  House, 
appeared  prominently  a  fine  copy  of  Paul 
Revere's  painting  of  the  King-Street  Mas- 
sacre, eighteen  by  ten  feet,  showing  on 
one  side  the  British  soldiers  firing  upon 
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tLe  population,  several  of  whom  lie  on  tlie 
gronniJ,  weltering  in  their  hlood.  Over 
the  picture  was  a  banner  inscribed  with 
the  words,  "Massacre  of  the  People  by 
the  British  Troops,"  and,  on  a  wreath 
above,  the  date— 1776.  On  each  side  of 
the  painting  stood  figures  of  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  hdding  the  American  flag  in 


one  hand  and  an  olive  branch  in  the  other. 
On  each  end  of  the  portico  were  placed 
faces  and  flagi  of  differeat  nations,  while 
abo^e  all,  on  the  coping  of  a  window,  was 
perched  an  eagle,  holding  in  its  beak  fes- 
toons of  the  red,  white  and  blue,  Panenil 
Hall,  the  Old  Cradle  of  Liberty,  was 
another  of  these  patriotic  shrines.  On  its 
western  end  was  placed  a  medallion,  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  in  the  center  of   which 


was  a  portrait  of  Lafayette,  surrounded  by 
the  following  sentiment,  which  was  offered 
by  the  illustrious  Frenchman  at  a  banquet 
given  to  him  by  the  authorities,  in  Au- 
gust, 182i,  viz.  :  'The  city  of  Boston— 
the  Cradle  of  Liberty ;  may  Fanenil  Hall 
ever  stand  a  monument  to  teach  the 
world  tliat  resistance  to  oppre.ision  is  a 
duty,  and  will,  under  true  republican 
institutions,  become  a  blessing.'  The 
medallion  was  encompassed  by  a  glory 
of  French  and  American  flags,  and  above 
stood  the  Gkiddess  of  Liberty  holding  fes- 
toons of  bunting.  Christ  Church,  King's 
Chapel,  and  especially  the  Old  South 
Church — within  the  walls  of  which  last 
named  building,  Warren,  and  Adams,  and 
Otis,  and  the  sons  of  liberty,  gathered 
and  hpoke — were  likewise  places  of  most 
attr-ictive  interest.  Local  celebrations 
were  held,  also,  in  the  various  capitals  of 
the  States,  as  well  3.3  in  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  other  cities,  towns  and  vill- 
ager, calling  forth  every  manner  and  mode 
of  joyous  festivity,  on  the  part  of  old  and 
young ,  and  statesmen,  judges,  generals, 
the  "  honorable  of  the  land,"'  furnished 
abund-int  oratory,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
local  history  of  permanent  value.  The 
honor  of  flring  the  first  centennial  salute 
in  the  United  States— that  at  the  first 
instant  of  day-break — is  claimed,  in  point 
of  locality  and  time,  for  Eastport,  Me. 

In  New  York,  as  in  Philadelphia,  the 
jubilistR  demonstrations  commenced  on  a 
truly  metropolitan  scale,  on  the  evening 
of  the  third.  Indeed,  the  most  vivid  de- 
scription would  convey  only  a  faint  idea  of 
the  picturesque  and  imposing  appearance 
presented  in  the  principal  squares  and 
avenues,  from  nine  o'dock  until  far  into 
the  night.  In  Union  Square,  the  whole 
scene  was  one  of  unparalleled  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
impressive  than  when  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  monster  procession  marched  into 
the  square  by  way  of  the  plaza.  It  was 
almost  an  hour  after  the  start  of  the  pro- 
cession before  the  head  entered  the  grounds 
and  took  position.  The  members  of  the 
Sangerfer  Bund  were  in  full  force  of  about 
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one  thousand,  on  the  platform,  while  the 
many  hands  that  took  part  in  the  pro- 
cession assembled  between  the  grand  stand 
and  the  singers'  stand.  As  soon  aa  the 
immense  concourse  of  people  became  set- 
tled, the  singing  societies  performed,  ■with 
grand  effect,  various  martial  and  patriotic 
airs.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
the  display  of  flre-works  was  magnificent ; 
in  fact,  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  was, 
in  this  respect,  a  scene  of  bewildering 
splendor,  Broadway  being,  as  it  were,  a 
sea  of  fire  from  Dey  street  to  Union  square 
plaza.  An  electric  apparatus  at  one  of  the 
lofty  telegraph  buildings  poured  a  flood  of 
light  over  the  great  thoroughfire  ,  among 
the  buildings  particularly  brilliant  with 
illuminations  were  the  city  hall  of  im 
mense  and  multitudinous  windows  th" 
bank,  insurance,  and  newspaper  buildings 
the  hotels,  places  of  business,  and  a  count 
less  number  of  private  residences,  and  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  city  was  there 
such  universal  and  gorgeous  decoration. 
Castle  William  fired  a  salute  of  one  hun- 
dred guns  from  its  prodigious  fifteen-inch 
cannon,  the  church  bells  chimed  and  rang, 
the  locomotive  and  steam-boat  whistles 
screamed ;  while  all  over  the  city,  as  well 
as  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  neighbor- 
ing localities,  could  be  seen  thousands  of 
rockets,  blue  lights,  bombs,  and  other 
pjrotecl  1  ii,s  Eev  Dr  Storrs  was  tie 
orator  of  the  daj 

(jreat  pirddes  ill  im  nat  ons     nld    or 


ations,  were  the  chief  features  in  all  the 
large  western  cities  of  the  republic.  The 
St.  Louis  Germans  exhibited,  in  common 
with  their  intelligent  and  thrifty  country- 
men throughout  all  the  Union,  the  utmost 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  the  special  demon- 
stration consisting  of  a  vast  torch-light 
procession,  and  an  address  by  the  Hon. 
Carl  Schurz.  San  Prancisco  began  Mon- 
day and  ran  through  Wednesday  with  its 
varied  and  magnificent  festivities,  which 
included  a  military  review,  a  sham  battle, 
with  mock  bomhardment  from  the  forts 
and  ships  in  the  harhor  and  bay,  torch- 
light display,  orations,  music,  etc.  In 
Wishington,  on  account  of  the  ofBcial  par- 
tiLipition  in  the  exercises  at  Philadelphia, 
tl  e  celebration  was  mainly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants'  Asso- 
ciation at  the  opera-house,  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  —  adopted 
when  what  is  now  the  federal  capital  was 
a  wilderness — was  read,  and  an  oration 
pronounced  hy  Hon.  L.  A.  Gohright ;  and 
everywhere  the  national  ensigns,  floating 
from  staff  and  tower,  told  of  the  wondrous 
anniversary. 

In  the  southern  cities,  Richmond  led  off 
at  midnight  preceding,  hy  the  firing  of 
guns  at  five  different  points  in  and  about 
the  city,  the  festivities  continuing  far  into 
the  night  succeeding ;  and,  in  Norfolk  and 
Portamoutl  no  Foi  rth  of  Jih  lad  for 
many  years  been  so  generally  ol  ser  ed 
I'lre-trackeis   a 
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into  requisition,  various  societies  paraded 
the  streets,  and  many  houses  were  finely 
decorated  with  flags;  salutes  were  fired  at 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset,  by  the  naval 
receiving  ship  and  the  monitors,  all  the 
government  and  commercial  vessels  were 
decked  with  bunting,  and  thousands  of 
people  went  down  to  Fortress  Monroe  to 
witness  the  fire-works  there  displayed. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  bid  farewell  to  the  Old 
and  saluted  the  New  century  of  indepen- 
dence, in  handsome  style,  all  business 
being  suspended,  the  streets  and  houses 
streaming  with  the  red,  white,  and  blue  ; 
a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired  at  break 
of  day,  and  of  thirty-seven  at  noon  ;  a  pro- 
cession of  military  and  fire  companies  and 
citizens  marched  through  the  streets,  and 


commemorated  by  a  grand  banquet  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  legation,  a  large 
and  distinguished  company  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  ,and  their  Engliali 
friends  being  present.  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent occasion,  worthy  of  the  centennial  of 
the  greatest  Eepublic  in  the  world.  Toasts 
to  the  health  of  President  Grant  and 
Queen  Victoria  wore  received  with  ap- 
plause and  music.  The  sentiment,  'The 
Day  we  Celebrate,'  was  responded  to  by 
Eev,  Dr.  Thompson ;  '  The  Mother  Coun- 
try,' hy  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.  P. ;  '  The 
City  of  London,'  by  the  Lord  Mayor; 
'The  Army  and  Navy,'  by  Major-General 
Crawford  ;  and  'The  newly-appointed  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States,'  by  Hon  Ed- 


Ex  Governor  "Watts  delivered  an  eloquent 
oration,  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  being  by  Neil  Blue,  the 
oldest  citizen  of  the  place,  and  the  only 
survivor  of  those  who  voted  for  delegates 
to  the  territorial  convention  that  adopted 
the  constitution  under  which  Alabama  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  Eederal  Union. 

Most  significant,  it  may  he  remarked, 
was  the  respect  paid  to  the  occasion  in 
foreign  countries  ;  not  only  the  Americans, 
in  all  the  European  cities,  Joined  in  cele- 
brations, some  of  tbem  outwardly  public 
and  participated  in  by  foreigners,  but  the 
daily  press  everywhere  discussed  the  day 
and  its  historical  lessons.  In  Dublin  there 
was  a  popular  gathering,  numbering  thou- 
sands^and  spirited  political  addresses.  In' 
the  city  of  London,  the  anniversary  was 


wards  Pierrepont.  Extracts  from  Bayard 
Taylor's  national  ode,  delivered  by  him 
the  same  day  in  Philadelphia, -were  read; 
and  letters  in  response  to  invitations  were 
also  read  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Earl  Granville,  Lord 
Houghton,  the  Earl  of  Eoseberry,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  Dean  Stanley,  John 
Bright,  et«. 

In  Paris,  the  American  legation  was 
superbly  decorated  with  flags  and  insignia, 
and  the  American  colors  were  profusely 
displayed  in  the  principal  streets, 

In  Lisbon,  the  American  ambassador 
held  a  public  reception,  and  gave  a  ban- 
quet in  the  evening;  several  of  the  city 
journals  also  noticed  the  day,  in  leading 
articles    complimentaiy  to  the  American 
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The  Americana  residing  in  Trankfort 
Heidelberg,  Offonbacli,  Wiesbaden  and 
other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  met  m  the 
Erankfort  Palm  Graiden,  and  there  joy 
ously  celebrated  the  day  with  spee  hes 
the  reading  of  the  immortal  Declarafafn  a 
snperh  banquet,  and  closing  with  i  concert 
and  magnificent  fire-works.  In  Berlin 
the  day  was  magnificently  celehiated 
Minister  Davis  presiding,  and  pioposmg 
'  The  health  of  President  Grant,  Mr  Fa^ 
following  with  a  toast  to  'TheEmpeior 
of  Germany,'  and,  among  others,  '  Ameri- 
can Citizenship,'  'Americans  in  Europe,' 
and  'The  Day  we  Celebrate,' — the  latter 
being  in  verse.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a  splendid  soiree  at  the  American  ambas- 
sador's, followed  by  tableaux  vivants  rep- 
resenting revolutionary  scenes,  such  as 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  Antoinette 
receiving  Lafayette,  etc.  At  Stuttgart, 
there  were  salutes,  speeches,  reading  of 
the  Declaration,  patriotic  hymns  apd  songs, 
and  other  festivities. 

Among  the  incidental  matters,  of  endur- 
ing interest,  pertaining  to  the  day  and 
event,  and  which  are  here  deserving  of  rec- 
ord, may  be  mentioned  the  proclamation 
by  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  nation,  ir 
which,  with  becoming  deference  to  and  as 
reflecting  the  religious  sense  of  the  people, 
he  said:  "The  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  declared  their  right  to  a  separate 
and  equal  station  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  seems  to  demand  an  exceptional 
observance.     The  founders  of  the  govern- 


ment at  its  birth  and  m  its  feebleness 
m^  iked  the  llesaings  and  the  prote  ticn 
of  1  divme  Proiidence  and  the  thirteen 
colonies  and  three  millions  of  pet  pie  h^ve 
expanded  into  a  mtion  of  strength  and 
numbeis  commanding  the  position  that 
was  then  nssorted  and  for  which  fervent 
prayers  were  then  offered  It  seems  fit 
ting  thit  on  the  occurrence  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniveisary  of  our  existence  as 
a  natiot  a  giateful  acknowIedj,aieni  be 
m  de  to  Almightj  God  for  the  protection 
and  the  bounties  which  he  has  vouchsafed 
to  our  beloved  country.  I  therefore  invite 
the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  approaching  Fourth  day  of  July,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  observances  with  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  greet  the  return 
of  the  day,  further,  in  such  manner,  and 
at  such  time  as  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties and  religious  associations  may  be 
most  convenient,  to  mark  its  recurrence 
'iiY  some  public  religious  and  devout 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  the 
blessings  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
us  as  a  nation,  during  the  centenary  of 
our  existence,  and  humbly  to  invoke  a 
continuance  of  His  favor  and  of  His  pro- 
tection." In  response  to  this,  many 
places  of  public  worship  were  opened  for 
morning  religious  devotion. 

Another  most  notable  incident  was  an 
autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, of  Germany,  to  the  President,  con- 
veying his  imperial  congratulations  to  the 
latter  and  to  the  American  people.  This 
remarkable  letter  was  officially  presented 
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to  President '  Grant,  on  tlie  morning  of 
July  4th,  by  the  German  ambassador  in 
person,  and  was  as  follows  ; — 

William,  hy  the  grace  of  God,  Envperor 
of  Germany,  King  of  Prussia,  etc. 

To  THE  President  of  the  United 
States: — Great  and  Good  Friend, — It 
Las  been  vonchs^ed  to  you  to  celebrate 
the  Centennial  festival  oi  the  day  upon 
which  the  great  republic  over  which  you 
preside  entered  the  rank  of  independent 
nations.  The  pui-poses  of  its  founders 
have,  by  a  wise  application  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  na^ 
tions,  and  with  insight  into  the  distant  fu- 
ture, been  realized  by  a  development  with- 
out a  parallel.  To  congratulate  you  and 
the  American  people  upon  the  occasion 
affords  me  so  much  the  greater  pleasure, 
because,  since  the  treaty  of  friendship 
which  my  ancestor  of  glorious  memory, 
King  Frederick  II.,  who  now  rests  with 
God,  concluded  with  the  United  States,  un- 
disturbed frien(k  hip  has  continually  exists 
ed  between  Germany  and  America,  an,d  has 
been  developed  and  strengthened  by  the 
ever-increasing  importance  of  their  mutual 
relations,  and  by  an  intercourse,  becoming 
more  and  more  fruitful,  in  every  domain 
of  commerce  and  seience.  -  That  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  countries,  may  continue  to 
increase,  is  my  sincere  desire  and  confi- 
dent hope. 

Accept  the  renewed  assurance  of  my 
vmqualifled  esteem,  William, 

Countersigned,  Von  Bismarck. 
Eeklin,  June  9, 1876. 

On  account  of  the  great  interest  in  this 
friendly  document  from  "Fatherland," 
which  was  naturally  excited  among  the 
German  population  of  our  country,  (now 
numbering  some  millions  of  our  moat  pat- 
riotic people,)  we  likewise  reproduce  the 
letter  in  its  native  language,  together  with 
an  authorized  fac-simile  of  the  Emperor's 
autograph,  also  ^  fine  portrait  of  the  vener- 
able monarch,  and  an  engraving  of  the 
new  national  flag, — none  of  which  features 


are  to  he  found  in  any  other  volume  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

A  letter  of  similar  purport,  though  not 
received  in  season  to  be  delivered  to  the 
president  on  the  Fourth,  was  also  sent  by 
the  Oaar  of  Eussia,  also  by  King  Victor 
Emamiel,  of  Italy,    and  from    other  na^ 

Noteworthy,  perhaps,  above  all  the  other 
inspiring  incidents  of  the  day,  and  which 
wrought  up  the  people's  patriotic  sensibil- 
ities to  the  most  fervid  pitch,  was  the 
scene  already  briefly,  alluded  to  on  a  pre- 
ceding page,  when  Mayor  Stokley  pre- 
sented to  Bichard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
the  original  Declaration  of  Independence, 
— Mr.  Lee's  grandfather  having,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  offered  the  resolution  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  "  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent  States."  On  the 
age-dimmed  but  immortal  parchment  being 
exhibited,  in  its  massive  frame,  to  the 
sight  of  the  people,  men  swung  their  hats, 
and  cheered  with  almost  frantic  enthus- 
iasm ;  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  in  some  instances  gave  audible  utter- 
ances to  their  transport  of  delight ;  chil- 
dren innumerable  were  held  up  in  the 
struggling  mass  of  humanity  to  view  the 
venerated  national  relic  ;  and,  amidst  the 
wildest  expressions  of  joy  on  every  side, 
that  ascended  to  and  seemed  to  rend  the 
very  heavens,  the  sacred  document  was 
read.  The  chord  of  unity  and  sympathy, 
full,  free,  and  entire,  ran  through  the  vast 
assemblage,  as  though  no  territorial  sec- 
tionalism had  ever  marred  the  nation's 
harmony— or,  if  it  had,  that  all  by-gones 
were  now  happily  buried  and  obliviated. 
And,  as  between  North  and  South,  noth- 
ing could  have  given  more  gracious  assur- 
ance of  present  good  will  and  future 
promise  of  amity  and  accordant  pnrpose, 
than  the  message  dispatched  by  the  mayor 
of  the  former  capital  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, as  follows  ;  "  The  people  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  birthplace  of 
the  Confederate  government,  through  its 
City  Council,  extend  a  cordial  and  fraternal 
greeting  to  all  the  jieople  of  the  JJmted 
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States,  with  an  earnest  prayer  for  the  per- 
petuation of  concord  and  brotherly  feelings 
throughout  the  land."  And  in  this  spirit 
the  representatives  of  all  sections  met 
together  in  the  pity  where  the  Republic 
had  its  birth,  and  in  this  spirit,  too,  the 
memorable   day  waa  ttshered  in  and  eel- 


wherever  floated  the  ensigns 
of  American  nationality;  fraternization, 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  waa  uni- 
versal ;  all  hearts  united  in  the  ascription 
of  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  for  the 
Past ;  and  deep  answered  unto  deep,  in  the 
gladsome  acclaim  of 
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Commander  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  386-392. 
{For  top    tl  and  analj/tical  details,  see  first  page  of  this 

Event.) 
Explo^T    sounds  accompanying  the  meteoric  shower, 
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Extension  of  popular  suffrage  8 

a    1  40e 
EiiCBsiiE  AND  Calamitous  Earthquake  at  the 

West,  218-224, 
(For  topical  ond  analytical  details,  see  first  page  qf  this 

EXTRAORDINABV  COMBAT  BETWEEN  THB  IkON-CLAD3 
MerrihAO     AND    MOHITOB,    IS     HiMPTON    HOADS, 

(For  topical  and  a/nalytical  details,  see  first  page  qfthis 

Extteme  anxiety  of  Washington  atYorktnwn,  107. 
BKtrloatlng  the  burled  from  the  Pembarton  Mills  ruins, 


Fabulous   prices  In   the   early   history  of   California, 

5(17, 
Eacades  of  granite  in  Boston,  cnrious  effect  of  tha  fire 

Pace  to  face  at  Gettysbuig,  the  two  contending  armies, 


Fact  In  history  cited  by  Eossutb,  589. 
Failure  of  Cornwallis  to  reach  Gen.  Clinton,  108. 
Lawrence's   pistol-shot   to   kill    Pres.  Jackson, 
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Fair  Col  mnllta'3  bounties  to  the  sufferora  In  Ireland,  428. 

—  play  and  a  fair  beat,  509. 

— ,  mined,  penitent,  forgiven,  dead.  697. 
Fall  of  Ricbuobd,  Va.,  thb  Confbdebatb  Oapi- 

TJL,  877-880. 
(For  topical  aad  analytical  dttials,  see  first  page  qf  Ihii 
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disBster,  636. 
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{For  topical  anii  analytical  details,  se'  Rr'f  pageqftJus 

Fantastic  mountain  scaneiy,  as  Tlewad  by  Wilkes's  party, 

Farewell    between    Benedlot  Arnold    and    bla   wife, 
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,'a  approach  to  the  earlh. 

Feast  of  inspiring  harmonies  at  the  Boston  Peace  Jubi- 
lee, 910. 
Feat  of  Burnelde's  corps  at  Antietam,  S02. 
Fedebal  CoHBTinmoH,  Formatioh  and  Adoption 

(_For  topical  and  analytical  details,  see  first  page  qfthis 

Etient.) 
Federalists,  Hamilton  tbe  champion  of  the,  191. 
Feejee  reception  of  explorers;  391. 
Feelings  experienced  while  drowning,  611. 
Felnta  sncceasfully  made  by  Sherman  on  his  maich.  to 


Female  heroism  at  the  Pembertan  MlUs  trageO] 
Ferry  to  China  by  way  of  tlie  Pacific  railroad,  9. 
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Farragnt,  Admiral,  liis  achievements  at  Hew  Orlean 
and  Mobile,  860. 

Fascinating  personal  and  professional  history  of  Jenn 
Lind,  fill. 
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getlier  in  combat,  86. 

Faattngand  prayer,  dayappolnt&J  for  by  the  president^ 
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Fatal  break  in  Lea's  lines  at  Rlebmond,  881. 

Fatal  Duel  betweek  Col.  BiritB  and  Qen.  Alex- 
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Fatal  Duel  between  Hon,  D.  C.  Bhodebick  and 

Hon.  D.  9.  Tehey,  70T-712. 
(For  topical  and  analytical  details,  see  first  page  i^tMs 
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Fatal  misappreliension  of  one  word,  068. 

—  mistake  of  a  Chicago  polloeman,  92G. 
Fate  of  the  repnblio  hanging  on  the  hour,  801, 
Father  Malhew's  visit  to  America,  398. 

"  Father  of  his  conntry,"  getting  sight  of  tiie,  143. 

—  of  tlie  rapubllo,  tribute  to  the,  2%. 
Fault  in  tbe  law  of  nations,  851. 
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383. 
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Independence  of  the  Republic,  2S1-298. 
(For  Icpical  and  analylieal  details,  see  first  page  qf  this 
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